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CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT. 


Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known — 
certainly  it  cannot  be  known  to  the 
writer  of  an  article  in  the  ]a.T\u-ATy  Biack- 
wood,  a  rival  novelist,  by  the  way — that 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  endeavoured  to  with- 
draw his  novel  of  Judt  the  Obscure  from 
Harper's  Magazine,  actually  requesting 
that  firm  of  publishf  rs  to  cancel  the  con- 
tract. But  it  was  found  to  be  imprac- 
ticable to  do  this. 

The  source  of  the  smart  jeu  de  mots, 
"  The  Amazing  Hardy"  and  "  Meredith 
the  Obscure,"  has  been  curiously  cited, 
as  if  it  were  a  creditable  discovery,  by 
some  of  our  contemporaries  with  a  sol- 
emn knowingness,  which  is  rather  amus- 
ing when  he  who  reads  may  find  it  in 
the  February  number  of  the  PdU  Mall 
Magazine,  underMr.  ZangwiU'scauserie, 
"  Without  Prejudice."  The  accompany- 
ing sketch,  however,  from  the  same  col- 
umn, excels  Mr.  Zangwill's  pungent  and 
acrid  wit.  It  is  intended  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  following  comment  on  Jude 
the  Obscure  as  it  appeared  in  Harper's 
Magazine.  "  Now  that  I  have  read  Jude 
the  Obscure,"  says  the  literary  wag,  "  I 
am  all  agog  to  read  the  Harper's  ver- 
sion. It  should  be  the  greatest '  curios- 
ity of  literature  '  extant.  How  this 
book  could  be  Bowdlerised  and  made 
acceptable  to  the  American  mind  passes 
my  comprehension.  ...  To  cut  out 
ihe  '  improper  passages  '  and  leave  the 
story  still  coherent  seems  as  difficult  as 
to  cut  the  pound  of  flesh  from  Antonio 
without  spilling  a  drop  of  blood." 

When  we  remember  all  the  bitterness 
of  Mr.  Hardy's  pessimism,  his  keen,  re- 
morseless sense  of  the  ironies  of  life, 
the  passionate  insurgence  of  his  heart 
against  Nature's  injustice,  and  the  re- 
volt of   his  soul   against  this  sad,  mad 


world,  which  seem  to  have  reached  a  cli- 
max in  this  last  work  of  his,  we  think 
irresistibly  of  a  certain  passage  in  Ste- 
phen Crane's  Lines,  which  might  serve 


some  purpose  if  pinned  to  the  title-page 
of  Jude  the  Obscure  : 

"  In  the  dcscn 

I  saw  a  creature,  naked,  bestial. 

Who.  squnlling  upon  ihe  giound. 

Held  his  heart  in  his  hands. 

And  ate  of  it. 

I  said,  *  Is  it  good,  friend  ? ' 

'  It  is  bitter — bitter,'  he  answcied  : 

'  Bui  I  like  ii 

Because  it  is  biiier. 

And  because  it  is  my  bean.'  " 
« 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  scathing  review  of 
/ude  the  Obscure  in  the  Blacktvood  Maga- 
zine having  been  so  widely  copied  and 
commented  upon,  it  is  singular  that  no 
notice  has  been  taken  of  the  mistake 
contained  in  the  following  paragraph  : 
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poverty  and  depression,  Susan  informs  her  step- 
son, whom  she  loves  and  is  very  kind  to,  of  the 
•severe  straits  in  which  she  is.  The  result  is  that 
when  she  comes  in  after  a  short  absence  she  dis- 
covers the  children,  all  hanged,  and  swinging  from 
the  clothes  pegs  :  the  elder  boy  having  first  hanged, 
them  and  then  himself  to  relieve  the  parents' 
hands." 

The  error  is  only  a  small  one,  as  the 
maidservant  pleaded  in  Midshipman 
Easy ;  but  it  must  have  amused  Mr. 
Hardy,  and  is  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader  as  showing  the  superficial  man- 
ner in  which  the  severest  critics  some- 
times read  the  books  thev  condemn. 

Mention  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  name 
brings  a  sad  regret  with  it  that  she  has 
failed  to  hold  the  large  reading  public 
which  was  once  hers  to  inform  and  de- 
light as  few  authors  have  done.  A  new 
generation  has  sprung  up  which  knows 
her  not.  Yet  in  point  of  style,  and 
thought,  and  feeling,  and  versatility,  she 
stands  among  the  very  foremost.  Her 
early  book,  Margaret  Maiiland^  which 
was  admired  by  Charlotte  Bronte,  should 
be  again  brought  before  the  public. 
Only  the  other  day  we  made  an  unavail- 
ing search  for  it  and  found  that  it  had 
long  been  out  of  print.  The  time  has 
come  when  justice  should  be  done  to 
this  really  great  writer.  Account  should 
be  taken  in  any  estimate  of  her  work, 
of  her  remarkable  preface  to  Agnes  in 
which  she  explains  her  view  of  fiction. 
AgneSy  though  perhaps  too  long  and  too 
painful,  is  the  best  of  all  her  books. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  in  ///- 
tiocent  she  made  a  new  and  somewhat 
venturesome  experiment — an  experi- 
ment which  perhaps  has  not  yet  had  full 
justice  done  to  it. 

There  is  a  sentence,  by  the  way,  in 
Mrs.  Oliphant's /////^^<r/// which  embodies 
the  same  truth  that  gave  striking  force 
to  Ian  Maclaren's  little  story,  "After- 
wards,*' published  in  McClure's  Maga- 
zine a  year  ago,  and  which  elicited  a  re- 
markable paper  in  the  same  magazine  a 
few  months  later  from  Mrs.  Phelps- 
Ward.  Mr.  Watson's  conclusion  reads  : 
**  For  we  sin  against  our  dearest,  not  be- 
cause we  do  not  love,  but  because  we  do 
not  imagine."  Mrs.  Oliphant  observes  : 
**  I  believe,  for  my  own  part,  that  im- 
agination is  the  first  faculty  wanting  in 
those  that  do  harm  to  their  kind,  great 


t » 


The  coincidence  is  interest- 


or  small, 
ing. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and  may 
have  passed  unnoticed  by  many  readers, 
that  Mrs.  Oliphant  invented  the  name 
*'  Thrums,"  and  used  it  in  one  of  her 
early  novels.  Mr.  Barrie  re-invented  it 
in  total  ignorance  of  his  predecessor's 
book.  The  first  choice  of  a  fictitious 
name  for  Kirriemuir  which  appeared  in 
his  earliest  sketches  was  "  Whins." 

Mr.  R.  II.  Hutton,  the  editor  of  the 
London  Spectator,  who  was  the  subject 
of  a  paper  under  **  Living  Critics"  in 
our  last  issue,  is  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hutton,  a  Unitarian  minister.  Mr. 
Hutton  was  himself  a  Unitarian  minis- 
ter, but  ceased  to  act  as  such  on  his  ap- 
pointment as  principal  of  University 
Hall,  Gordon  Square.  There  his  health 
broke  down,  and  he  went  with  Mrs. 
Hutton  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
recovered  his  health,  but  lost  his  wife. 
He  came  back  to  England,  read  for  the 
Bar,  and  edited  the  Inquirer,  contribut- 
ing also  to  the  Prospective  Review  and 
other  magazines.  By  and  by  he  joined 
the  Church  of  England,  but  did  not 
take  orders.  Says  one  who  lamented  to 
the  Rev.  Frederick  D.  Maurice  that 
Hutton  had  ceased  to  preach,  and  had 
given  himself  to  journalism  :  "  I  well 
remember  the  scorn  with  which  Maurice 
then  spoke  of  the  clerical  profession  as 
compared  to  the  position  Mr.  Hutton 
had  taken  instead  as  editor  of  a  very  in- 
fluential journal,  and  said,  *  He  is  in- 
finitely more  influential  where  he  is  than 
he  could  have  been  as  a  clergyman.' 
A  warm  and  lasting  friendship  sprang 
up  between  Hutton  and  Maurice.  In 
the  Prospective  Review  Hutton  wrote  a 
masterly  critique  of  Maurice's  Theological 
Essays  ;  indeed,  he  has  been  par  excel- 
lence the  interpreter  of  Maurice  to  those 
outside.  This  was  not  the  only  occa- 
sion on  which  Maurice  disparaged  the 
ministry.  Once  being  asked  whether 
he  considered  novels  or  sermons  more 
useful,  the  great  divine  replied,  *'  Novels, 
certainly,"  and  gave  Silas  Marner  as  an 
example  of  a  book  which  had  "  searched 
him  very  deeply  and  taught  him  not  a 
little." 

In  our  last  number  we  disclosed  some 
interesting    facts    relating    to    Charles 
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Dickens's  father,  the  original  of  Mr. 
Micawber,  and  reproduced  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  cottage  in  Devonshire  where 
the  novelist  attempted  to  settle  his  fa- 
ther in  the  country,  but  which  failed  to 
have  sufficient  charms  to  hold  that  erratic 
individual.  To  a  fascinating  paper  in 
the  February  Strand  on  "  Charles  Dick- 
ens's Manuscripts"  we  are  indebted  for 
the  accompanying  facsimiles.  The  re- 
ceipt signed  by"  E.  Pickwick"  is  a  curi- 
osity, inasmuch  as  it  is  the  original  docu- 
ment from  the  hand  of  a  celebrated 
coach  proprietor  at  Bath,  from  whom 
or  from  whose  coaches  Dickens  derived 
the  name  of  his  hero  in  PUktvick.  The 
title-page  of  The  Pickwick  Papers  is  from 
an  edition  published  at  Philadelphia  in 
1838,  probably  pirated,  which  contains 
many  interesting  and  clever  illustrations 
by  "Sam  Weller"  and  "Alfred  Crow- 
quill"  {A.  H,  Forrester),  subsequently 
the  first  illustrator  of  Punch.  A  copy  of 
this  book,  from  which  this  fac-simile  is 
taken,  was  given  by  Charles  Dickens  to 
John  Forster  in  1838  or  1839.  The  title- 
page  is  a  delicious  apotheosis  of  the  im- 
mortal Pickwick.  It  is  significant  that 
while  we  hear  much  of  an  alleged  de- 
cline in  Dickens's  reading  public,  the 
English  publishers  claim  no  falling  off 
in  the  yearly  sales  of  his  works  as  re- 
gards number. 

Cosmopolis,  the  new  international 
monthly  review,  whose  establishment  we 
announced  some  lime  ago,  has  begun 
to  appear,  the  first  number  having  been 


issued  in  January.  The  contributions 
are  some  in  English,  some  in  French, 
and  some  in  German,  and  the  list  of 
writers  in  this  one  number  is  a  very  re- 
markable one,  including  Stevenson,  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  Henry  James,  Edmund 
Gosse,  Paul  Bourget,  Anatole  France, 
George  Brandes,  Francisque  Sarcey, 
Theodor  Mommsen,  M.  de  Pressens^, 
and  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch — a  more 
impressive  collection  than  ever  before 
wrote  for  a  single  number  of  any  maga- 
zine. Mr.  Gosse  defends  /uJe  the  Ob-^ 
icure  against  the  wonderfully  unanimous 
attack  that  has  been  made  upon  it  by 
the  critics  ;  but  his  defence  is  evidently 
up-hill  work,  and  aflfects  one  with  a  feel- 
ing of  oppression.  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
contributes  an  interesting  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Franco-  Prussian  War. 
Professor  Mommsen  writes  of  capital 
punishment  in  ancient  Rome.  In  the 
list  of  present  and  future  contributors, 
Cosmopolis  includes  the  names  of  no 
Americans,  unless  John  Oliver  Hobbes 
and  Henry  James  can  be  regarded  as 
such — which  they  cannot. 


A  critical    Kentuckian  writes  to  The 
Bookman  concerning   certain    anachro- 
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nisms  which  he  finds  in  Mr,  Crane's  new 
play.  The  Governor  of  Kfniucky.  This 
critic  contends  that  the  presentation  of 
the  title  role  itself  is  not  true  ;  and  after 
giving  in  detail  the  respects  in  which  it 


is  lacking,  goes  on  to  say  that  if  Mr. 
Crane  did  make  a  visit  to  Kentucky  in 
order  to  take  notes,  as  he  is  said  to 
have  done,  then  he  must  have  found 
there  some  strange  and  unfamiliar  type 
of  the  Executive  (such  as  a  Republican 
governor)  heretofore  unknown. 

As  to  the  mountaineer's  flask,  which 
plays  no  inconspicuous  part,  the  Ken- 
tuckian  has  also  a  protest  to  enter  ; 
alhrming  that  no  moonshiner  was  ever 
known  to  carry  anything  more  sophisti- 
cated than  a  flat  glass  bottle  with  a  corn- 
cob stopper.  So  far  as  the  dark  red 
liquor  masquerading  as  moonshine  whis- 
■  key  is  concerned,  the  critic  considers  that 
too  utterly  absurd  to  be  commented 
upon,  since  the  very  babies  in  Kentucky 
know  that  the  real  thing  is  as  colourless 
as  water. 

But  these  hits  are  trifles  light  as  air 


compared  with  the  indictment  with 
which  the  indignant  Kentuckian  winds 
up.  Where,  demands  he,  where  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  God's 
country — from  the  mountains  to  the 
Blue  Grass,  from  the  Pennyrile  to  the 
Purchase — were  such  things  as  make  the 
special  points  of  this  preposterous  play 
ever  heard,  or  thought,  or  dreamed  of? 
Think  foramoment  what  they  are  :  bot- 
tles of  whiskey  on  the  supper  tables  at  a 
ball  in  the  Governor  s  mansion  ;  two 
New  York  young  women  of  Bowery 
looks  and  manners  among  the  most 
honoured  guests  ;  an  elderly  maiden 
lady  of  good  Kentucky  family  con- 
sorting with  horse-jockeys  ;  two  men, 
assumably  gentlemen,  playing  poker  for 
money  in  the  presence  of  a  girl  whom 
they  respect !  And  this  is  what  has 
been  enthusiastically  received  by  East- 
ern audiences  as  "a  convincing  portrayal 
of  Kentucky  life  and  character." 
« 
La  Rnue  of  Paris  prints,  for  the  first 
time,  a  statement  by  George  Sand  on 
her  views  of  novel-writing  ami  her  views 
of  life  in  general.  It  was  written  when 
she  was  seventy-one  years  old,  and  was 
meant  as  a  preface  to  a  new  edition  of 
her  works  ;  but  the  project  of  the  new 
edition  was  given  up.  Though  she  was 
looking  forward  to  death  at  the  time,  it 
expresses  only  the  most  cheerful  senti- 
ments, for  there  was  a  stubbornness 
about  her  optimism  as  about  her  ideal- 
ism. Concerning  this  last  she  has  a 
good  deal  to  say,  of  which  the  sub- 
stance is  this.  She  has  been  charged 
with  idealising  her  personages.  Well, 
she  meant  them  to  be  as  they  are.  And 
— which  is  not  the  same  thing — she  saw 
them  so,  and  often  met  people  like  them 
in  the  world.  But  if  she  had  only  met 
one  such  noble  personage,  that  same 
would  have  been  real,  and  she  would  be 
within  her  rights  in  depicting  him.  She 
is  aware  the  present  temperof  the  world 
is  hard  ;  she  has  done  her  level  best  to 
soften  the  feelings  of  her  contempora- 
ries,   and    altogether    failed.     But 


o  go  < 


n  her  old  wav- 


nty- 


-and,  if  she  can  persuade  a  single 
soul  of  the  reality  of  ideal  virtue,  will 
saj'  her  time  has  not  been  lost.  And  all 
will  come  rigjit.  As  for  the  world  going 
to  the  dogs,  or  dying  of  feebleness — not 
a  bit  of  it.  The  groaner  only  echoes 
his  own  miserable  condition  ;  new  force 
is  springing  up  on  every  side  of  him. 
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This  sturdy  optimism  can  be  tolerated 
when  the  experience  of  seventy-one  years 
lies  behind  the  speaker's  words. 
» 
A  correspondent  supplements  our  re- 
cent note  on  the  fiction-courses  now 
given  at  Columbia,  Chicago,  and  Yale, 
by  the  information  that  a  similar  course 
at  Harvard  is  conducted  by  Professor 
Hill. 

m 

A  writer  burst  radiantly  into  a  New 
York  publisher's  office  the  other  day. 
He  had  conceived  a  brilliant  idea — noth- 
ing less  than  a  compilation  of  Thf  JVit 
and  Wisdom  of  Congress  beginning  with 
the  fifty-fourth  session.  But  the  pub- 
lisher was  sceptical. 

Mr,  Walter  Raymond  has  written  a 
new  story  entitled  Charity  Clmnce.  which 
will  appear  serially  in  Thf  Churchman 
in  America,  and  in  Good  Words  on  the 
other  side. 

Messrs.  Appleton  and  Company  will 
shortly  publish  The  Exploits  of  Brigadier 
Gerard,  Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  new  book, 
which  has  been  running  in  The  Strand. 
It  is  a  historical  romance  containing 
eight  adventures  of  a  Napoleonic  hero, 
and  will  be  illustrated. 


There  has  been  much  talk  in  literarj' 
circles  about  the  proposed  address  to 
American  authors.  One  well-known  lit- 
erary man  sa3's  that  there  should  have 
been  an  address  from  the  authors  of 
Ashanti  to  the  authors  of  England.  It 
has  also  been  cruelly  and  wickedly  sug- 
gested that  the  address  should  have 
been  headed  "  To  the  American  author," 
and  should  have  been  sent  round  by  a 
district  messenger  boy  to  Mr.  Henrj- 
James. 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Company 
have  almost  ready  for  publication  a  new 
historical  romance  dealing  with  the 
times  of  Bacon's  Rebellion  in  Virginia 
during  1676.  It  is  by  Mrs.  Goodwin, 
the  author  of  The  Head  of  a  Hundred, 
which  we  had  reason  to  speak  highly  of 
lastsummer,  and  of  The  Colonial  Cavalier, 
which  is  noticed  in  this  number.  The 
new  book  is  to  be  entitled  White  Aprons. 


Mr.  Ernest   McGaffey,  whose   ■ 


of  poems  is  reviewed  on  another  page, 
was  born  in  1861  at  London,  Ont.  tie 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Chicago,  where  he  has  practised  since 
1 88s.  He  has  long  been  known  as  a  con- 
tributor to  the  leading  magazines  and 


other  periodicals,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Press  Club,  It  is  not  easy 
to  obtain  much  biographical  material 
about  Mr.  McGaffey,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  remark  which  he  recently  made 


in  answer  to  an  application 

;  "  I  would 

rather  take  ten  lashes  well 

laid  on  with 

a  cat-o'-nine-tails  than  to  wi 

rite  ten  lines 

about  myself." 

Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  are  about  to 
publish  a  new  novel  by  Robert  Buchanan 

entitled  Efie  Hetherington.  It  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  most  powerful  stories  Mr, 
Buchanan  has  ever  written.  The  same 
firm  has  also  in  the  press  a  volume  of 
Armenian  Poems  rendered  into  English 
by  Miss  Alice  Stone  Ulackwell.  The 
next  four  new  volumes  to  be  added  to 
the  Keynotes  Series  will  be  entitled  No- 
body's Fault,  by  Netta  Syrett  ;  /;/  Home- 
spun, bv  E.  Nesbit :  Platonic  Affections,  bv 
John  S'milh  :  and  Nets  for  the  Wind,  bv 
Una  Taylor. 
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On  another  page,  in 
Miss  Lilian  Whiting's  article  on  Mrs. 
Browning,  which  contains  new  material 
hitherto  unpublished  concerning  the 
great  woman-poet  of  our  era,  there  will 
be  found  an  illustration  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's tomb  in  the  cemetery  of  Florence. 


Italy  has  also  placed  a  memorial  on  the 
Casa  Guidi,  where  she  wrote  and  died, 
and  upon  which  "  grateful  Florence" 
Stamped  in  letters  of  gold  its  tribute  to 
her  who  "  with  her  gulden  verse  linked 
Italy  to  England."  It  will  surprise 
many  to  learn  that  no  bust  or  tablet  of 
Mrs.  Browning  is  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey ;  no  slab  is  on  the  house  where  she 
lay  so  long  an  invalid  in  London  ;  no 
outward  mark  of  her  memory  exists  in 
England.  The  opportunity  is  now  given 
to  contribute  to  a  memorial  in  honour  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  in  which  it 
is  hoped  that  all  who  care  for  Mrs. 
Browning  in  Great  Britain  and  America 
will  participate. 


The  townsfolk  of  Ledbury-,  the  Here- 
fordshire town  close  to  where  Mrs. 
Browning    lived    from    her    babyhood 

til!  she  was  twenty,  resolved  a  few 
years  ago  to  raise  a  memorial  in  their 
town  which  should  be  worthy  of  the 
poet,  and  which  resolution  has  been 
warmly  approved  by  many  of  the  lead- 
ing literary  men  and  women  of  the  day. 
A  site  was  given  and  the  sum  of  ^£1550 
has  been  raised  by  subscriptions,  includ- 
ing the  cost  (;^iso)  of  a  valuable  clock, 
given  by  a  generous  townswoman.  A 
handsome  stone  building,  suitable  for  a 
free  library,  with  a  fine  clock  tower,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Brightwen  Binyon, 
A.R.I. B.A.,  is  nearly  finished;  but  its 
cost  will  be  about^23oo,  so  that  at  least 
;£75o  is  required  to  free  the  memorial 
from  debt.  The  Institute  was  opened  in 
January  by  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  who  paid 
a  generous  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  poetess.  An  earnest  appeal  is  made 
to  all  in  America  who  are  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  movement  for  help  to  com- 
plete the  memorial  free  from  debt.  That 
the  memorial  is  rightly  placed  in  Led- 
bury none  will  doubt  who  remember  how 
Mrs.  Browning  wrote  of  the  Hereford- 
shire neighbour  hood  in  Aurora  Leigh. 
Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  Mr. 
C.  W.  Stephens,  Hon.  Sec,  The  Cross, 
Ledbury,  or  to  the  National  Provincial 
Bank,  Limited,  Ledburj',  Herefordshire, 
England.  Subscriptions  sent  to  The 
Bookman  for  transmission  will  be  ac- 
knowledged in  these  columns. 

In  T/ie  Village  0/  Viger,  to  be  pub- 
lished shortly  by  Messrs  Copeland  and 
Day,  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell  Scott  has 
written  a  number  cf  idylls  which  are  in- 
tended to  do  for  the  local  colour  and 
characteristics  of  an  old  French  Cana- 
dian town  what  Miss  Wilkins  and  others 
have  done  for  New  England. 

The  little  series  of  "  Oaten  Stops" 
which  this  firm  is  publishing  seem  to 
meet  with  public  favour.  Dumb  in  June, 
by  Richard  Burton,  has  gone  into  a 
third  edition,  and  three  new  volumes 
are  announced  by  Miss  Hannah  Parker 
Kimball,  Mr.  Madison  Cawein,  and  Mr. 
Bates.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  the  column  in  the  Boston  Transcript 
headed  "  The  Listener"  is  contributed 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Chamberlain,  editor  of  The 
Youth's  Companion.    A  selection  has  been 
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made  from   the  letters  which  have  ap- 
peared in  this  column,  to  be  published 
in  two  volumes,  entitled  The  Listener  in 
the  Town  and  The  Listener  in  the  Country, 
by  Messrs.  Copeland  and  Day, 
® 
A  decade  has  passed  away  since 
that   very  remarkable    novel    The 
Silence  of  Dean  Maitland  was  pub- 
lished, and   yet  we  believe  "  Max- 
well Gray"  still  has  a  faithful  fol- 
lowing who  would   like   to  know 
who  the  author  is.  and  what  she  is 
like,    ■'  Maxwell  Gray"  (Miss  Mary 
E,  Tuttietl),  as  she  is  most  widely 
known,  is  the  daughterof  a  physi-       , 
cian   who   has  spent   the   greater 

fiart  of  his  life  at  Newport,  in  the 
sle  of  Wight.  Miss  Tuttiett  has 
made  us  familiar  with  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  of  her  home  in 
the  graphic  pages  of  her  famous 
story.  She  is  an  invalid  and  does 
all  her  writing  lying  on  a  sofa,  and 
it  is  ten  years  since  she  was  out  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  house  in 
which  The  Silence  of  Dean  Mait- 
land, The  Reproach  of  Annesley,  In 
the  Heart  of  the  Storm,  and  The 
Last  Sentence  were  written  is  now 
transformed     into     "  The     Bee- 


Hive,"  where  silks  and  wools  are  vend- 
ed. Like  many  greater  novelists.  Miss 
Tuttiett  began  her  career  with'  poetry, 
and  her  last  book,  recently  published  in 
England,  is  a  narrative  poem,  Lay's  of 
the  Dragon  Stayer,  suggested  by  the 
Nibelungen  Lied.  A  story  of  hers  pub- 
lished long  ago  in  Jilackwood  called  A 
Hansom  Cat/man  has  been  dramatised 
under  the  name  of  An  Unexpected  Fare. 
An  attempt  has  also  been  made  recently 
to  put  Dean  Maitland  on  the  stage, 
but  the  result  has  been  unfortunate 
for  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson.  The  Silence 
of  Dean  Maitland  was  begun  and  fin- 
ished during  one  year  amid  many  in- 
terruptions from  ill  health.  It  was  re- 
turned once  with  an  objection  to  the 
plot;  but  on  it^  appearance  in  1886  it 
met  with  instant  success. 


The  honours  of  this  winter's  season  of 
Grand  Opera  have,  on  the  whole,  fallen 
to  Mme.  Calve,  whose  remarkable  art  as 
an  actress  would  have  made  her  famous 
even  had  she  not  possessed  the  lovely 
voice  that  is  her  heritage.  Her  imper- 
sonations show  the  blended  fire  and  pas- 
sion that  came  to  her  from  her  French 
mother  and  her  Spanish  father,  and  one 
could  almost  wish  that  she  might  devote 
herself  wholly  to  the  non-operatic  stage. 


Emma  Calve  was  born  at  Aveyron,  in 
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the  south  of  France,  and  began  her  musi- 
cal studies  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  She 
made  her  d^biit  in  the  Tlieiltre  Roval  of 
Brussels  in  i88i,  making  no  especial  im- 
pression ;  but  subsequently  at  Naples  she 
saw  Duse,  and  became  powerfully  im- 
pressed with  the  sincerity  and  truth  of 
her  dramatic  methods,  which  she  from 
that  time  herself  both  studied  and 
adopted,  and  as  Ophelie  in  Thomas's 
Hamlet  won  her  first  success.  It  is  of 
course  in  Carmen  that  her  greatest  tri- 
umphs have  been  won,  and  it  was  in  the 
title  role  of  this  opera  that  she  first  ap- 
peared before  the  American  public  in 
1893. 

with 


view  with  Madame  Sa- 
rah Bernhardt,  that  she 
was  writing  her  me- 
moirs, which  were  not 
to  be  published  until 
after  her  death.  Sub- 
sequently this  was  flat- 
ly denied.  Again  it 
was  reported  that  El- 
eanora  Duse  was  en- 
gaged in  writing  her 
l.ifr,  and  we  are  now 
authorised  to  slate  that 
she  is  not  writing  this 
nor  any  other  book. 
The  contradiction  of 
the  statement  regard- 
ing Signora  Duse  is 
consistentwith  whatwe 
know  of  her  character, 
forwhile  the  French  ac- 
tress courts  publicity 
the  Signora  as  rigor- 
ously  shuns  it. 

« 

The  most  refreshing 

utterance  that  we  have 

time  is  Signora  Duse's 
frank  admission  that 
she  does  not  like  Amer- 
ica or  Americans,  and 
that  she  is  here  for  a 
second  engagement  on- 
ly because  she  feels 
bound  to  keep  a  prom- 
ise made  to  her  Ameri- 
can manager.  So  much 
gush  has  been  ostenta- 
tiously swashed  over 
our  country  by  foreign  artists  who 
were  very  evidently  insincere,  that  this 
bit  of  truth  from  La  Duse  is  extremely 
delightful  ;  and  we  can  now  all  respect 
her  as  a  woman  no  less  than  we  admire 
her  as  an  actress.  What  have  her  likes  or 
dislikes  for  the  countr>-  to  do  with  her 
professional  merits  anyhow  ?  She  is  sim- 
ply the  greatest  actress  in  the  world, 
and  that  is  all  that  need  concern  the 
American  public  whose  privilege  it  is  to 


"  Hilda  Strafford"  is  not  the  title  of 
Beatrice  Harraden's  new  novel,  as  has 
been  announced  by  seme  of  our  contem- 
poraries. This  is  one  of  the  longer 
stories  which  Miss  Ilarraden  has  been 
writing  about  California,  and  of  which 
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she  expects  to  make  a  series.  The  story 
win  appear  during  April  and  May  in 
Blaehvood  in  England  and  in  the  Cos- 
mopolitan in  this  country.  The  series  of 
which  this  will  form  a  part  will  not  ap- 
pear in  book  form  until  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Miss  Harraden's  new  novel,  which, 
as  has  already  been  announced,  is  to  be 
published  in  the  autumn. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore's  new  novel,  en- 
titled Daiifl :  a  Romance  of  Surrey,  will 
be  published  by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company.     It  will  not  appear  until  1897. 

The  Messrs.  Scribner  have  just  pub- 
lished T/i€  Love  Affairs  of  a  Bibliomaniac, 
the  work  upon  which  Eugene  Field  was 
engaged  at  the  lime  of  his  death.  The 
writing  of  it  had  been  a  long-cherished 
ambition,  but  it  was  not  begun  until  the 
beginning  of  August  of  last  year.  From 
that  time  on  he  laboured  over  it  unceas- 
ingly with  such  love  and  interest  as  no 
literary  occupation  had  inspired  in  him 
for  years.  The  nineteenth  chapter,  which 
concludes  with  the  verses  supposed  to 
be  contributed  by  Judge  Methuen,  were 
the  last  words  penned  by  htm.  That 
was  on  the  afternoon  of  November  zd. 
Two  days  later,  in  the  early  morning,  the 
poet  was  found  on  his  bed,  one  arm 
thrown  across  his  breast  and  a  smile  of 
tranquillity  on  his  face.  The  book  as 
it  comes  to  us  now  is,  therefore,  a  frag- 


ment, although  only  one  chapter  re- 
mained to  be  written,  which  was  to 
chronicle,  strange  to  say,  the  death  . 
of  the  old  bibliomaniac.  The  above 
sketch  gives  a  view  of  the  cherished 
volumes — the  Horaces — which  it  pleased 
his  fancy  to  imagine  always  awaited  his 
awaking  and  his  cheerful  greeting  : 
"  Good-day  to  you,  my  sweet  friends. 
How  lovingly  they  beam  upon  me,  and 
how  glad  they  are  that  my  rest  has  been 
unbroken  !" 

« 

The  melodramatic  farce  entitled  Ma- 
caire,  in  which  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
and  William  Ernest  Henley  collaborat- 
ed, has  been  taken  up  by  Richard  Mans- 
field, who  has  bought  the  stage  rights 
of  the  play  in  'his  country.  The  pic- 
turesque role  of  "  Macaire"  is  admirably 
suited  to  Mr.  Mansfield's  talent,  and  we 
shall  be  interested  in  its  production, 
which  we  believe  will  take  place  shortly. 
Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  will  probably  set 
up  the  play  in  England. 
® 

Macaire.  which  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Stone  and  Kimball  in  uniform  style  with 
Stevenson's  An  Amateur  Emigrant  and 
The  Vailima  Letters,  was  first  printed  in 
the  Chap-Book.  This  magazinelet  is  to 
be  enlarged  and  the  price  increased  from 
five  to  ten  cents.  "  This  is  the  first  sign 
of  a  reaction,"  quoth  the  announcement, 
"against  the  cheapening  of  magazines. 
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Many  people  have  questioned  whether 
it  makes  any  essential  difference  to  the 
purchaser  whether  he  pays  five,  ten,  or 
fifteen  cents  for  his  magazine  provided 
only  he  gets  something  he  really  wants." 
Ay,  there's  the  rub  !  We  fear  there  will 
be  joy  in  the  camp  of  the  Philistines 
when  the  voice  of  the  Western  stripling 
reaches  them. 


The  Chap-Book  form  of  publi 
has  been  taken  up  by  the  colleges,  and 
the  first-fruits  of  the  fad  are  seen  in  a 
clever  little  exchange  that  comes  to  us 
from  Columbia  with  the  title  The  Morn- 
ingside.  It  is  excellently  written  and 
printed,  and  up  to  tlie  present  time  has 
disclosed  few  or  no  amateurish  and  im- 
mature traits.  One  bit  of  verse  from 
the  first  number  has  already  been  wide- 
ly quoted,  but  we  are  going  to  quote  it 
again  because  it  is  so  good  : 

'■  Aa  Ass  wiih  long  green  ears 

And  pinkish  hairs 
Was  browsing  on  ihe  purple  grass  ; 

No  thoughts  he  had, 
He  was  a  Beardsley  Ass." 

Just  one  little  thing  we  feel  bound 
to  criticise — the  ejaculation  "  Selah  !" 
at  the  end  of  an  editorial  paragraph. 
This  is  too  much  in  the  style  of  a  coun- 
try   newspaper.     Some    day   or    other. 


when  we  get  around  to  it,  as  they  say  in 
New  Hampshire,  we  are  going  to  dis- 
course at  considerable  length  on  the 
general  characteristics,  literary  attri- 
butes, and  psychological  traits  of  the 
American  college  journal,  which  is  one 
of  the  subjects  that  we  really  know 
quite  a  little  about. 

Miss  Alice  Brown,  the  author  of 
Mradow-Grass,  was  born  in  Hampton, 
N.  H.  Her  literary  work  has  been  done 
for  the  most  part  in  Boston,  where  she 
is  an  important  member  on  the  staff  of 
Tht  Youth's  Companion.  Miss  Brown's 
New  England  idylls  have  been  warmly 
received,  and  a  third  edition  has  just 
been  exhausted.  The  volume  on  Mercy 
Otis  Warren  in  the  Messrs.  Scribners' 
Women  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
Times  is  being  prepared  by  Miss  Brown. 
She  and  Miss  Guineymadea  pilgrimage 
together  through  England  during  the 
summer  months  of  last  year. 


Lovers  of  Schiller's  William  T<ll  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  of  the  tribute  the 
Swiss  people  have  recently  paid  to  the 
Tell  legend.  It  is  the  erection  of  a 
colossal  monument  on  the  northwest 
side  of  the  old  tower  standing  in  the 
Rathhausplatz  In  Altdorf.     On  the  side 
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of  this  tower,  and  serving  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  statue,  has  been  arranged 
a  bronze  relief  which  represents  the 
Schachen  Valley  and  the  path  leading 
from  BUrgeln  to  Altdorf.  The  intent 
of  this  is  to  give  the  beholder  the  im- 
pression that  Tell  and  his  boy  have  just 
come  down  the  valley  to  the  point  where 
they  are  standing  in  the  monument. 
The  form  of  Tell  is  one  of  proud  manli- 
ness and  beauty,  and  his  step  is  sure  and 
firm.  His  face  is  full  of  earnestness  and 
determination,  and  he  carries  his  bow 
over  his  shoulder.  His  left  hand  rests 
upon  the  boy's  shoulder,  and  the  latter 
seems  to  be  happily  chatting  at  his  fa- 
ther's side.  The  statue  with  the  rock 
upon  which  it  stands  is  some  thirteen 
feet  in  height,  and  the  base  for  the  whole 
is  about  ten  feet  high,  making  the  height 
of  the  whole  monument  some  twenty- 
three  feet.  It  was  modelled  by  Richard 
Kissling,  and  was  cast  in  Paris.  The  ex- 
pense of  some  $30,000  has  been  met  by 
a  fund  to  which  the  general  government, 
the  various  cantons,  and  the  people  at 
large  have  contributed.  At  the  dedica- 
tion, which  was  attended  by  large  crowds 
from  all  over  Switzerland,  there  was  en- 
acted a  charming  little  Feslipiel  prepared 
for  the  occasion  ;  the  leading  characters 
of  the  piece  were  History,  Legend,  and 
Schiller's  Spirit  (G«f/). 


The  three  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Comenius  was  celebrated 
in  1892,  and  since  that  time  much  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  his  writings.  A 
few  of  his  treatises  have  been  available 
for  the  general  reader,  but  his  PhysUa 
Synopsis  has  been  until  now  a  closed 
book.  This  work  was  written  in  the 
prime  of  his  manhood,  and  contains 
some  of  his  best  thoughts.  It  was  pre- 
pared for  use  in  the  gymnasium  of 
which  he  had  charge,  and  during  his  life 
three  editions  of  it  were  published,  but 
copies  of  these  editions  have  now  become 
very  scarce.  The  task  of  preparing  a 
new  edition  was  assumed  by  Dr.  J. 
Reber,  who  during  recent  years  has  de- 
voted much  attention  to  Comenius  and 
published  several  articles  about  him. 
His  task  has  been  carried  out  in  three 
lines  :  the  careful  revision  of  the  text  by 
comparing  the  three  early  editions,  the 
preparation  of  a  German  translation, 
which  appears  alongside  of  the  Latin, 
and  the  arrangement  of  a  commentary. 


In  all  three  directions  Dr.  Reber  has 
been  very  successful.  The  book  is  im- 
portant because  it  shows  important  steps 
in  the  development  of  Comenius'  ideas 
of  teaching  ;  but  it  is  interesting,  too,  to 
the  theologian  on  account  of  the  numer- 
ous references  to  the  Bible  as  a  source 
of  all  proof,  and  to  the  student  of  natu- 
ral science,  as  it  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
status  of  tiie  sciences  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 


■^OUU^  ^TfVMjatM  ChuMZitf. 


Miss  Louise  Imogen  Guiney's  new 
volume,  this  time  a  collection  of  short 
stories,  is  noticed  on  another  page.  The 
first  story  is  remarkable  for  its  original- 
ity of  motive  and  distinct  power  ;  the 
others  are  not  so  successful.  The  por- 
traits of  Miss  Guiney  and  Miss  Brown 
are  from  new  photographs  taken  for 
The  Bookman. 

Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis's  next 
pilgrimage  will  take  him  to  Russia, 
where  he  will  be  present  at  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Czar,  and  to  Athens,  where 
he  will  witness  the  revival  of  the  an- 
cient games  under  the  patronage  of  the 
King  of  Greece  in  the  Spring. 
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A  great  deal  too  much  fine  writing 
and  quasi-classical  gush  is  sure  to  be 
wasted  over  these  same  Hellenic  Games. 
Already  there  are  erudite  allusions  to 
the  renaissance  of  the  old  Greek  spirit, 
and  much  misplaced  enthusiasm  over 
the  yearning  of  the  modern  Hellenes 
to  do  honour  to  their  immortal  ances- 
tors. For  our  part,  considering  that 
the  present  kingdom  of  Greece  is  bank- 


rupt, and  dishonestly  bankrupt  at  that, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  unbreeched 
mongrels  of  the  Morea  would  do  far 
more  honour  to  their  country's  past  if 
they  stopped  capering  and  gave  their  at- 
tention to  the  payment  of  their  honest 
debts.  As  for  all  this  talk  about  their 
"ancestors,"itis based  upon  nothing  but 
pure  fancy  ;  for  ethnologists,  especially 
Fallmerayer,  have  shown  that  the  pres- 
ent population  of  the  country  is  almost 
wholly  Slavic,  with  only  the  very  slight- 
est tinge  of  Hellenic  blood. 


We  advise  as  many  of  our  readers  as 
can  do  so  to  go  and  hear  Mr.  Albert 
Chevalier  sing  his  coster  songs  when  he 


visits  this  country  next  month  to  fulfil  a 
short  engagement.  Mr.  Chevalier  is  a 
London  music-hall  singer,  but  he  is  also 
a  rare  artist  and  one  who  in  a  higher 
sphere  of  dramatic  impersonation  would 
have  set  both  continents  raving  over 
him.  In  London  he  sings  in  three  or  four 
places  in  ()ne  evening,  and  the  present 
writer  has  again  and  again  followed  him 
from  one  to  an<ither  in  order  to  enjoy 
his  remarkable  impersonations,  which, 
though  they  depict  the  Whitechapel  cos- 
termonger  to  the  life,  have  not  the 
slightest  taint  of  vulgarity  about  them, 
but  are  tilled  with  a  certain  humanity 
and  wholesome  humour  that  are  very 
captivating,  Mr,  Dixey  has  given  imi- 
tations of  him  in  this  country,  and  has 
done  it  very  cleverly  in  a  superficial 
manner  :  but  Mr.  Chevalier  himself  is 
really  quite  inimitable.  His  Future 
Mrs.  ' Aii-kins  is  a  gem  in  its  way,  and 
his  Littk Nipper,  while  irresistibly  comic, 
conceals  and  yet  suggests  a  certain  ele- 
mental tenderness  that  makes  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  emotions. 


This  is  a  day  of  international  wander- 
ings and  borrowings.  M.  Coquelin,  on 
his  first  visit  to  America,  was  so  taken 
with  the  performance  of  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  by  Miss  Rehan  and  Mr. 
Drew  that  he  got  his  friend,  the  late 
Paul  Delair,  to  make  the  French  adap- 
tation of  Shakespeare's  comedy  which  he 
caused  to  be  brought  out  not  long  after 
at  the  TheStre  Fran9ais.  It  was  De- 
lair's  version,  in  turn,  which  suggested 
the  writing  of  a  new  French  op^ra  com- 
ique.  La  Megire  Apprivois/e  (book  by 
M.  Deshays  and  music  by  M.  Le  Roy), 
which  has  recently  been  produced  at 
Rouen.  And  at  this  performance  of  a 
French  opera  based  on  an  English  play, 
the  leading  part  was  taken  by  an  Amer- 
ican girl,  Miss  Maud  Roudebush,  call- 
ing herself  in  France  Mile.  Roudet. 
Miss  Roudebush  seems  to  have  acted 
the  difficult  part  as  well  as  she  sang  it. 


In  the  December  number  of  The 
Bookman  we  took  occasion  to  criticise 
our  Chicago  contemporary,  The  Dial. 
for  using — and  as  we  supposed  lor  in- 
venting— the  barbaric  verb  "  to  pedes- 
tal." A  valued  correspondent  called  our 
attention  to  an  occurrence  of  the  same 
verb    in    Browning's    The   Minjc  and  the 
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Book  (p.  57,  Riverside  Edition),  where 
it  is  embedded  in  the  line, 

"  Vice  prostrate,  virtue  pedestalled  at  last." 

This  transfers  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  the  word  from  the  shoulders 
of  The  Dial  to  those  of  Browning,  and 
incidentally  shows  the  baneful  effect 
which  the  Browning  Club  is  beginning 
to  have  on  the  language  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Lilian  Whiting's  little  book,  The 
World  Beautiful y  is  now  in  its  eleventh 
thousand.  A  second  series  of  this  work 
is  in  the  press  and  will  be  published 
shortly. 

If  we  quote  some  sentences  from 
Mr.  Alfred  Austin's  criticism  of  Ten- 
nyson's poetry  which  appeared  in  his 
volume,  The  Poetry  of  the  Period^  pub- 
lished in  1870,  it  is  not  with  the  purpose 
of  annoying  Mr.  Austin  ;  it  is  simply  to 
show  he  has  no  right  to  complain  of  ex- 
pressions equally  frank  being  applied  to 
himself,  with  a  thousand  times  more 
reason.  His  appointment  to  the  Lau- 
reateship  is  not  a  serious  matter,  provid- 
ed it  be  clearly  understood  that  he  has 
no  poetical  talents,  and  that  nobody 
worth  speaking  about  maintains  that  he 
has.  Otherwise,  our  children  might 
blame  us  for  having  lost  all  sense  of 
poetry,  and  all  discernment  of  what  is 
good  in  literature.  But  the  case  is  not 
really  so  bad  as  that. 

Now  for  the  extracts.  Mr.  Austin 
says  : 

"What  I  wish  to  emphasise  is  that  his  (Teiiny- 
8on*s )  being  a  great  poet  is  now  regarded  as  an  es- 
tablished fact.  ...  I  am  going  not  only  to  chal- 
lenge, but  to  deny  it  altogether,  and  to  implore 
the  age,  while  there  is  yet  time,  to  save  itself,  by 
a  seasonable  recantation,  from  posthumous  ridi- 
cule and  contempt.  .  .  .  My  proposition  is  that 
Mr.  Tennyson  is  not  a  great  poet,  unquestionably 
not  a  poet  of  the  front  rank,  all  but  unquestion- 
ably not  a  poet  of  the  second  rank,  and  probably, 
though  no  contemporary  perhaps  can  settle  that, 
not  even  at  the  head  of  poets  of  the  third  rank, 
among  whom  he  must  inevitably  take  his  place. 
The  prevailing  and  universal  expression  is  that  he 
is  a  great  poet,  a  very  great  poet,  perhaps  as  great 
a  poet  as  ever  lived.  This  is  the  opinion  I  chal- 
lenge and  denounce,  the  opinion  that  will  make 
posterity  shriek  with  laughter  and  flout  us  to 
scorn.  .  .  .  Let  not  the  age  make  itself  the 
laughing  stock  of  an  irreverent  posterity.  We 
laugh  at  the  contemporaries  of  Hayley.  Do  we 
want  to  be  laugh<*d  at  by  our  grandchildren  ?  Mr. 
Tennyson  is  much  more  of  a  poet  than  Hayley, 


no  doubt,  but  then  Hayley  was  never  belauded  as 
Mr.  Tennyson  is  by  us." 

This  shows  that  Mr.  Austin  stands  as  a 
critic  exactly  where  he  stands  as  a  poet. 

In  that  same  book  of  Mr.  Austin's  was 
a  somewhat  unflattering  opinion  of  Rob- 
ert Browning's  claim  to  be  considered  a 
poet,  which  was  answered  by  the  great 
poet  in  that  humorous  poem  with  its  gal- 
loping metre,  **  Of  Pacchiarotto,  and 
How  He  Worked  in  Distemper."  Here 
is  the  passage  which  especially  refers  to 
the  new  Laureate.  Browning  is  ad- 
dressing himself  to  his  critics  : 

"  Nay,  here  shall  my  whistling  and  singing 
Set  all  his  street's  echoes  a  ringing 
Long  after  the  last  of  your  number 
Has  ceased  my  front-court  to  encumber. 
While  treading  down  rose  and  ranunculus. 
You  TommV'fnake  room-for-your-uncU  us. 
Troop  all  of  you — man  or  homuncuius. 
Quick  march  !  for  Xanthippe,  my  housemaid. 
If  once  on  your  pates  she  a  souse  made. 
With  what,  pan  or  pot,  bowl  or  skoramis^ 
First  comes   to   her  hand — things   were   more 

amiss  ! 
I  would  not  for  worlds  be  your  place  in — 
Recipient  of  slops  from  the  basin  ! 
You,  Jack-in-the-Green,  leaf-andtwiggishness. 
Won't  save  a  dry  thread  on  your  priggishness  ! 
While  as  for  Quilp-Hop-o'-ray-Thumb  there, 
Banjo-Byron    that    twangs    the    strum    strum 

there— 
He'll  think,  as  the  pickle  he  curses, 
Fve  discharged  on  his  pate  his  own  verses  ! 
*  Dwarfs  are  saucy,'  says  Dickens  ;  so,  sauced- 

in 
Your  own  sauce.  ..." 

**  Are  >^ou  Alfred  Austin  ?"  is  the  in- 
sinuating rhyme  that  haunts  the  ear ; 
but  the  poet  pointed  his  satire  by  a  foot- 
note to  the  blank — 

**  No.  please  !     For 
Who  would  be  satirical 
On  a  thing  so  very  small  ? — Printer's  Devil.'* 

Messrs.  J.  A.  Hill  and  Company  of 
this  city  have  issued  a  preliminary  an- 
nouncement of  a  literary  work  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.  It  is  described 
by  its  title,  A  Library  of  the  World's  Best 
Literature^  and  is  to  be  a  collection  of 
signed  monographs  on  the  great  writers 
of  all  ages  and  lands,  with  illustrative 
quotations  on  a  much  larger  and  more 
complete  scale  than  in  the  ordinary 
anthologies.  The  Library  is  to  ex- 
tend to  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  vol- 
umes. Its  preparation  is  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  Mr.  Charles  Dud- 
ley Warner,  as  Editor-in-Chief,  and  of 
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From  >  painting  by  himself. 

Messrs.  Harry  Thurston  Peck  and  Ham- 
ilton Wright  Mabie  as  Associate  Edi- 
tors. An  Advisory  Board  of  eleven 
members  will  act  with  the  editors,  and 
the  monographs  will  be  prepared  by 
specialists  in  many  depart- 
ments of  literature.  Among 
them  are  the  names  of  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
Professor  Thomas  R.  Louni-- 
bury,  Colonel  T.  W.  Higgin- 
son.  Professor  Paul  Shorey, 
Professor  Willard  Fiske,  Miss 
Isabel  F.  Hapgood,  Mr.  Bran- 
der  Matthews,  ProfessorAlc^e 
Forlier,  Professor  Adoiphe 
Cohn,  Professor  William  M. 
Sloane,  Professor  C.  M.  Toy, 
Dr.  Charles  Waldstein,  Rich- 
ard Henry  Stoddard,  Mr.  W, 
D.  Howells,  and  many  others. 
The  names  of  the  foreign  con- 
tributors are  to  be  announced 
later. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetii,  from  the  press 
of  Messrs,  Roberts  Brothers, 
has  been  published  at  last  by 
his  brother,  Mr.  William  M. 
Rossetti,  in  two  octavo  vol- 
umes, and  the  memoir  is  not 
-by  Mr.  Theodore  Watts.     In 


Mr.  Hall  Caine's  Recolleetiem,  pub- 
lished in  1883,  than  which  there  has 
been  no  more  interesting  book  on  Ros- 
setti, we  are  informed  that  it  was  al- 
ways known  to  be  Rossetti's  wish 
that  should  it  appear  after  his  death 
that  the  story  of  his  life  required  to 
be  written,  the  one  friend,  who  knew 
him  most  intimately  during  his  later 
years,  Mr.  Theodore  Watts,  should  write 
It  unless  his  brother  William  should 
probably  undertake  it.  There  are  cer- 
tain critics  who  say  they  will  believe  in 
the  appearance  of  any  book  by  Mr. 
Watts  when  they  can  see  it  and  handle 
it,  but  not  till  then.  It  might  have  been 
foreseen  that  the  task  of  writing  Ros* 
setti's  life  would  fall  eventually  to  his 
brother.  The  memoir  is  written  in  Mr. 
William  Rossetti's  well-known  inelegant 
but  trustworthy  manner,  with  conscien- 
tious moderation  and  scrupulous  can. 
dour.  This  occupies  the  first  volume, 
while  the  second  volume  consists  of 
Rossetti's  correspondence.  There  are  a 
number  of  interesting  portraits  which 
have  been  reproduced  with  great  care 
in  photogravure.  We  give  reduced 
fac-similes  of  the  portraits  of  Rossetti 
and  of  his  lovely  and  gifted  wife,  Liz- 
zie Siddal,  whose  melancholy  and 
mysterious   end    in    1862    was    followed 


broUier,  Dante  (j. 
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enty  years  later  as  tragically  in 
t^.  '  death  of  her  husband — a  martyr  to 
chloral. 


found  it  in  Mr.  Brander  Matthcws's 
novel;  and  we  then  held  that  "chip 
in"  was  the  only  proper  form.  We 
have  since  become  convinced  that  "  chip 
Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  has  also  edited  up"  is  also  used,  though  rarely,  and 
a  new  collection  of  his  sister's  poems,  to  have  been  led  to  speculate  on  its  pos- 
which  he  contributes  an  interesting  pref-  sible  genesis.  An  erudite  friend  makes 
ace.  The  volume  is  published  by  the  a  suggestion  that  is  interesting.  He 
Macmillans,  and  contains  a  portrait  of     thinks  that  just  as  "  chip  in"  belongs 
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Miss  Rossetti,  taken  from  a  pencil  draw- 
ing done  by  her  brother,  Dante  Gabriel, 
which  has  hitherto  remained  unnoticed, 
and  was  only  discovered  after  her  death, 
Mr.  Rossetti  says  it  is  the  sweetest  vision 
of  her  face  ever  produced  by  any  one. 
This  was  drawn  about  1849,  when  Miss 
Rossetti  was  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Some  time  ago  we  ventured  to  criti. 
cise  the  expression  "  chip  up"  when  we 


primarily  to  the  language  of  poker,  where 
the  "chips"  are  actually  thrown  into 
the  "  pot,"  so  "  chip  up"  originated 
among  the  players  of  rouge  et  noir,  where 
the  chips  are  stacked  up  in  piles.  As 
the  persons  who  play  poker  are  far  more 
numerous  than  those  who  indulge  in 
rougt  et  noir,  their  version  of  the  phrase 
gained  the  greater  currency,  while  the 
other  exists  only  as  a  sort  of  by-form. 
We  are  inclined  to   think   that  this  is 
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really  the  true  explanation  of  what  has 
been  to  us  something  of  a  philological 
mystery. 

Another  reader  explains  the  curious 
way  in  which  photographers  contrive  to 
give  an  impression  of  their  own  nation- 
ality to  the  likenesses  of  their  sitters, 
as  to  which  we  made  some  comment 
in  the  January  Bookman.  Our  corre- 
spondent attributes  the  fact  to  the  way 
in  which  the  negative  is  retouched  be- 
fore the  photograph  is  printed.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  very  reasonable  and  sat- 
isfactory explanation,  and  one  that  we 
should  have  thought  of  ourselves,  espe- 
cially as  everyone  knows  how  far  the 
process  of  retouching  is  carried  in  these 
days. 

The  appearance  of  each  number  of 
The  Bookman  is  always  followed  by  a 
shoal  of  letters  from  its  readers,  who 
write  very  freely  to  us  their  comments 
on  our  views  and  also  on  our  reviews. 
The  mass  of  these  communications  has 
now  become  so  great  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  a  personal  reply  to  each 
one,  whether  it  be  blandly  commenda-' 
tory  or  fiercely  critical  ;  and  we  must 
therefore  here  express  our  acknowledg- 
ments in  a  general  way.  We  like  to  re- 
ceive these  letters,  for  they  put  us  into 
direct  touch  with  our  readers  and  estab- 
lish a  personal  relation  between  us  that 
is  extremely  pleasant.  The  letters  them- 
selves we  always  peruse  with  interest, 
and  often  with  much  profit  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  magazine  ;  so  that  we  trust 
they  will  continue  to  arrive  with  all  their 
wonted  regularity. 

A  rather  memorable  gathering  oc- 
curred at  Columbia  College  on  Febru- 
ary I  St.  Thirty-six  professors,  repre- 
senting Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia, 
Princeton,  Cornell,  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  met  an  equal  number 
of  gentlemen  representing  the  prepara- 
tory schools,  to  confer  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  securing  from  the  colleges  a 
practical  uniformity  in  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  them.  A  number  of 
separate  conferences  were  organized, 
each  relating  to  one  of  the  subjects  re- 
quired {i.e.,  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
German,  History,  and  Mathematics), 
and  these  conferences  will  try  to  unite 
upon  a  general  recommendation.     We 


do  not  look  for  anv  immediate  results 
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from  this  gathering,  for  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  our  leading  universities  are 
by  no  means  identical.  Some  good  will 
perhaps  come  from  bringing  the  school- 
masters into  personal  contact  with  the 
representatives  of  the  colleges,  and  thus 
ensuring  a  better  understanding  of  their 
respective  points  of  view  ;  yet  as  to  the 
immediate  end  proposed,  we  think  that 
it  would  be  more  speedily  attained  and 
with  less  friction  and  waste  of  time  if  it 
were  left  to  the  college  men  alone  to 
consider.  After  all,  the  schools  merely 
ask  for  an  agreement  of  some  kind  ;  the 
exact  details  of  it  are  of  much  less  im- 
portance to  them. 

On  the  third  day  of  February,  Colum- 
bia College,  availing  itself  of  legislative 
permission  long  ago  accorded  to  it,  as- 
sumed the  style  and  title  of  Columbia 
University.  The  growth  of  its  influence, 
the  multiplication  of  its  faculties,  and 
of  the  opportunities  for  advanced  work 
offered  under  them,  the  prominence  now 
given  in  its  higher  courses  to  original  in- 
vestigation and  research,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  historic  institution  has 
drawn  to  itself  in  a  sort  of  academic  feder- 
ation other  great  seats  of  learning  in  its 
vicinity,  all  justify,  and,  indeed,  demand 
this  change  of  title,  which  is  at  once  the 
symbol  of  a  noble  aspiration  and  the 
recognition  of  an  impressive  fact. 

Mr.  Stephen  Crane's  Red  Badge  of 
Courage  has  at  last  caught  the  attention 
of  the  American  public,  and  during  the 
first  week  in  February  the  publishers 
were  unable  to  supply  the  demand.  Its 
English  success  is  still  unabated  and  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  critics. 
The  Saturday  Rexncw.,  after  asserting 
that  Mr.  Crane  is  no  artist,  goes  on  to 
say  that  he  gives  us  in  this  book  the 
most  vivid,  intense,  and  truly  realistic 
picture  of  war  as  it  appears  to  the  indi- 
vidual soldier  that  has  ever  been  put 
into  words.  This  admission  would  seem 
to  dispose  of  its  negation  of  Mr.  Crane's 
artistic  claims  ;  for  Mr.  Crane  is  not.  as 
the  Re^new  evidently  thinks,  one  who  in 
the  book  is  recalling  his  own  experi- 
ences, but  a  youth  who  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  had  not  yet  been  born. 
Hence,  when  by  pure  force  of  imagina- 
tion and  intuitive  knowledge  of  human- 
ity he  so  realises  the  scenes  of  war  as  to 
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force  them  upon  the  consciousness  of 
others,  he  is  surely  justifying  beyond 
question  his  right  to  the  name  of  artist. 

Just  how  his  art  must  be  classified  is 
another  thing.  We  wish  that  some 
competent  person  would  write  a  satis- 
factory analysis  of  Mr.  Crane's  colour 
system.  The  use  that  he  makes  of  it  is 
extraordinary,  interpreting  all  things  in 
colour  as  Maupassant  interprets  them 
through  the  sense  of  smell.  He  is,  in  this, 
more  of  a  symbolist  than  an  impression- 
ist, and  has  gone  far  beyond  Mr.  Ham- 
lin Garland,  who  was,  if  we  mistake  not, 
his  literary  master.  When  one  sits  down 
in  cold  blood  afterward  and  thinks  over 
his  colour  effects — his  splotches  of  crim- 
son and  blobs  of  blue — it  becomes  rather 
absurd,  though  at  the  first  reading  it  is 
wonderfully  effective.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  not,  however,  exactly 
Turneresque,  but  more  closely  allied  to 
the  craft  of  the  scene-painter,  which  is 
also  art  in  its  way,  but  does  not  bear  an 
overdose  examination. 

We  have  received  a  good  deal  of 
friendly  criticism  with  reference  to  the 
first  sentence  of  the  review  of  Mr.  How- 
ells's  Stops  of  Various  Quills^  published 
in  the  last  Bookman.  This  spoke  of 
poetry  as  being  for  Mr.  Howells  **a  new 
field  of  effort,"  and  we  are  kindly  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Howells  published  a 
number  of  verses  early  in  his  career  as  a 
writer.  Exactly  ;  so  does  pretty  nearly 
every  young  author  in  his  salad  days  ; 
but  that  does  not  count.  Mr.  Howells*s 
real  literary  career  dates  from  his  ap- 
pearance as  a  fiction  writer  in  187 1.  It 
is  since  this  date  only  that  his  sphere  of 
work  became  definitely  mapped  out,  and 
his  theory  of  literary  art  matured.  What 
he  did  before  that  time  is  not  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  speaking  of  his 
true  career  ;  and  when  he  now  turns  to 
verse,  this  is  to  the  Howells  that  the 
world  knows  to-day,  quite  truly  **  a  new 
field  of  effort."  Another  reader  objects 
to  that  review  because  it  quotes  the  poem 
entitled  **  Heredity,"  which  he  severely 
describes  as  "ribald."  Dear,  dear! 
Some  day  we  shall  bring  out  a  number 
of  The  Bookman  consisting  entirely  of 
blank  pages,  and  even  then  some  can- 
tankerous person  will  probably  find 
fault. 


A  new  novel  by  F.  Marion  Crawford, 
entitled  Adam  Johnstone  s  Son^  is  an- 
nounced to  appear  in  April  from  the 
press  of  the  Messrs.  Macmillan.  The 
same  firm  will  publish  soon  Mr.  George 
Saintsbury's  important  work,  A  History 
of  Nineteenth  Century  Literature^  com- 
prising the  period  between  1780  and 
1895.  Another  literary  work  of  value 
which  also  is  looked  for  eagerly  will 
make  its  appearance  shortly  from  the 
same  house,  namely,  Georg  Brandes's 
critical  biography  of  William  Shake- 
speare. Dr.  Brandes's  method  has  been 
to  place  the  poet  in  his  political  and  lit- 
erary environment,  and  to  study  each 
play  not  as  an  isolated  phenomenon, 
but  as  the  record  of  a  stage  in  Shake- 
speare's spiritual  history.  It  is  the  most 
important  work  on  Shakespeare  that  has 
been  published  since  Professor  Dowden 
treated  of  the  same  theme  in  Shakespeare 
— His  Mind  and  Art, 

There  has  come  to  us  during  the  month 
a  new  volume  in  the  Globe  Library 
(paper  covers),  issued  by  Messrs.  Rand, 
McNally  and  Company,  which,  though 
not  a  new  book,  claims  some  attention 
on  its  first  appearance,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  in  America.  Stanhope  of  Chester 
was  published  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder 
and  Company  in  England  during  the 
autumn  of  1894,  and  the  author,  Mr. 
Percy  Andreae,  was  at  once  recognised 
as  a  new  writer  marked  out  for  popular- 
ity. Stanhope  of  Chester  is  the  most 
notable  ghost  story  that  has  appeared 
for  many  years.  Writers,  or  at  least 
narrators,  of  such  stories  are  often  mere 
specialists  with  few  other  faculties  de- 
veloped ;  they  can  thrill  your  nerves, 
but  they  have  no  power  to  enlist  the  in- 
terest of  the  intelligence  or  the  heart. 
Mr.  Andreae's  story  exhibits  various 
talents  which  give  it  distinction.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  markedly  original — owes 
nothing  to  tradition  ;  and  secondly,  it 
throws  an  important  light  on  the  habits 
of  ghosts  ;  at  least  we  can  conceive  a 
ghost  of  Mr.  Andreae's  kind.  Philoso- 
phy and  common  sense  have  come  in  to 
aid  him  in  making  the  weird  a  reality. 
As  a  narrative,  too,  Stanhope  of  Chester  is 
brisk  and  vigorous.  Mr.  Andreae  is 
quickly  winning  success  as  a  writer  of 
short  stories  of  exceptional  brightness, 
and  when  he  follows  up  his  first  attempt 
at  fiction  with  a  second  novel  we  shall 
have  something  more  to  say  about  him. 
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In  spite  of  the  present  cosmopolitan 
taste  in  fiction,  Italy  receives  a  some- 
what scanty  recognition.  The  literary 
movements  in  Paris  are  watched  with 
interest,  and  Loti's  Galilee  or  Zola's 
Rome  is  awaited  eagerly.  The  Russian, 
Scandinavian,  and  German  novelists 
each  have  their  votaries  ;  Tolstoi  and 
Dostoievski,    Ibsen    and    Bjiirnson,   Su- 


dermann  and  Pau 
names  the  world 
mains  unfairly  i 
Even  Max  Nordau, 


Heyse  iire  familiar 
■er,   while   Italy  re- 

the     background, 
itii   great  im- 


partiality scanned  the  countries  of  Nt 
ern  Europe,  in  his  search  for  degener- 
ates, stopped  short  at  the  Alps,  either 
because  his  gloomy  theories  were  in- 
compatible with  the  brightness  of  Ital- 
ian skies,  or,  perhaps,  out  of  regard  for 
his  friend  and  master,  Professor  Lorn 
broso.  The  Italian  critics,  however, 
seem  hardly  grateful  to  Herr  Nordau 
for  the  omission,  since  to  be  a  degener- 
ate in,,  his  acceptation  of  the  term  is 
nowadays  a  mark  of  distinction — one 
finds  one's  self  in  such  excellent  com- 


pany. At  any  rate,  there  is  no  lack  of 
eminent  Italian  novelists  well  deserving 
international  consideration.  A  gener- 
ation ago,  it  is  true,  there  were  few  nov- 
els of  lasting  merit  ;  sensational  writers 
of  the  VVilkie  Collins  and  Fortuni  de 
Boisgobey  type  preponderated,  and  the 
popular  taste  had  not  yet  been  educated 
to  distinguish  between  a  George  Eliot 
and  a  Miss  Braddun,  a  Balzac,  and  a  Ga- 
boriau.  At  the  present  day,  however, 
there  are  a  number  of  brilliant  writers 
of  keen  perception  and  delicate  por- 
trayal, such  as  De  Amicis,  as  felicitous 
in  his  recent  vein  of  fiction  as  he  was 
formerly  in  his  works  of  travel  ;  Matilde 
Serao  and  Verga,  inimitable  respec- 
tively in  their  NeapuHtan  and  Sicilian 
sketches  ;  and  Rovetta,  whose  La  Bara- 
tmda  was  one  of  the  literary  events  of 
the  past  year.  But  the  writer  of  the 
gi  catest  promise  to-day  in  Italy,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  unique  figures 
in  contemporary  literature,  is  Gabriele 
D  Annunziu,  the  poet-novelist. 

The  career  of  this  gifted  young  writer 
has  been  watched  with  growing  interest 
in  his  own  country,  where  each  new 
work  is  sure  to  arouse  a  healed  con- 
troversy among  his  critics.  Until  two 
years  ago,  however,  he  was  practically 
unknown  to  the  world  at  large,  when  a 
few  of  his  poems,  translated  into  the 
French  papers,  attracted  instant  atten- 
tion, not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  the  prin- 
cipal literary  centres  throughout  Eu- 
rope. It  was  admitted  that  a  new  star 
of  the  first  magnitude  had  arisen  in  an 
unexpected  quarter.  Within  a  year  no 
less  than  three  Paris  journals  acquired 
rights  of  translation  ;  his  Giiwanni  Epis- 
copii  formed  a  leading  attraction  in  the 
initial  numbers  of  the  new  Revue  de 
Paris,  V Innoceiife  appeared  in  the  Tempi 
under  the  title  of  L'/ntrus,  and  the 
Feigine  delle  Rocce  is  announced  for 
an  early  issue  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
MonJes,  which  last  January  published  a 
delightful  study  of  the  author  by  M.  de 
Vogiie,  under  the  flattering  heading  of 
"  La  Renaissance  Latine." 

Gabriele  D'Annunzio  is  fortunate  in 
having  made  his  mark  so  early  in  life, 
being  barely  thirty  two  years  of  age. 
He  is  a  native  of  the  Abruzzi,  the  "land 
of    the    genista,"    whose     picturesque 
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beauties  he  never  wearies  of  extolling. 
His  birthplace  is  the  little  village  of 
Pescara,  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  which 
he  still  prefers  to  make  his  home,  and 
whose  simple-minded,  honest,  and  some- 
what fanatical  inhabitants  have  figured 
in  more  than  one  of  his  shorter  sketches. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen,  while  still  a  stu- 
dent at  Prato,  he  published  his  first  vol- 
ume of  verses,  so  daringly  erotic  in  tone, 
that  in  spite  of  their  obvious  merits  his 
readers  were  not  a  little  scandalised, 
but  the  precocious  young  poet  stoutly 
defended  them,  maintaining  that  the 
versification  at  least  was  unassailable. 
These  were  followed  at  intervals  by 
other  poems,  which  left  no  doubt  of  his 
position  in  the  front  rank  of  modern 
Italian  poets.  Many  of  his  verses,  such 
as  the  ode  **  ORus,*'  or  the  dedication  to 
his  old  nurse  in  the  **  Poema  Paradisi- 
ac©,"  are  veritable  gems  of  lyric  poetry. 
But  it  is  chiefly  as  a  novelist  that 
D*  Annunzio  appeals  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  novel  is  at  present  his  chosen 
vehicle  of  expression,  and  is  best  adapt- 
ed to  reveal  his  curious  personality.  He 
has  often  frankly  admitted  what  his 
readers  would  probably  have  found  out 
for  themselves,  that  his  heroes  are 
largely  portraits  of  himself,  endowed 
with  his  personal  views  and  character- 
istics. In  these  portraits,  which  resem- 
ble one  another  like  brothers,  D' Annun- 
zio cannot  be  said  to  have  flattered  him- 
self. They  are  all  essentially  of  one 
type,  somewhat  egotistical,  somewhat 
weak,  yet  undeniably  attractive.  Like 
his  Andrea  Sperelli,  in  Piacere^  they  all 
have  **  a  taste  for  works  of  art,  a  pas- 
sionate cult  of  beauty,  a  paradoxical 
contempt  for  prejudices,  and  an  avidity 
for  pleasure,"  and  like  him  they  all  con- 
tain **  something  of  a  Don  Juan  and  a 
Cherubini,**  with  the  Don  Juan  element 
usually  preponderating.  It  is  evident 
that  D'Annunzio  is  essentially  a  votary 
of  pleasure,  not  merely  sensual  pleasure, 
as  some  hostile  critics  have  claimed,  but 
of  all  forms  of  enjoyment  which  can  be 
received  through  the  agency  of  the  five 
senses.  **  Praise  be  to  my  ancestors," 
he  exclaims  in  his  latest  work,  the  Ver- 
gine  delle  Rocce^  **  who  from  the  remote 
centuries  have  transmitted  to  me  their 
rich  and  fervid  blood.  Praise  to  them 
now  and  forever,  for  the  grand  wounds 
they  opened,  for  the  grand  conflagra- 
tions they  kindled,  for  the  fair  goblets 
they  drained,  for  the  fair  garments  they 


wore,  for  the  fair  women  they  enjoyed, 
for  all  their  slaughters  and  intoxications, 
their  extravagances  and  excesses,  since 
thus  they  formed  in  me  these  five  senses, 
in  which  thou  canst  vastly  and  pro- 
foundly mirror  thyself,  O  Beauty  of  the 
World,  as  in  five  vast  and  profound 
seas.**  D' Annunzio' s  creed,  so  far  as 
he  can  be  said  to  have  one,  is  an  ardent 
worship  of  the  beautiful,  and  his  books 
are  a  constant  apotheosis  of  art. 
**  Art,"  he  says  in  Piacere,  **  there  the 
faithful  mistress,  immortal  and  forever 
young  ;  there  the  fountain  of  unadul- 
terated joy,  forbidden  to  the  multitude, 
conceded  to  the  elect  ;  there  the  pre- 
cious nutriment,  which  makes  man  equal 
to  the  gods.'*  Of  all  forms  of  artistic 
expression,  poetry  is  his  predilection. 
**  Verse  is  everything,*'  he  says.  **  A 
perfect  verse  is  absolute,  immutable, 
immortal.  It  holds  the  words  within 
itself  with  the  coherence  of  a  diamond  ; 
it  shuts  in  a  thought  as  in  a  perfect  cir- 
cle which  no  force  will  avail  to  break  ; 
it  becomes  independent  of  all  ties  and 
all  dominion  ;  it  belongs  no  longer  to 
its  creator,  but  to  every  one,  and  to  no 
one,  like  space,  like  light,  like  all  things 
measureless  and  perpetual." 

D'Annunzio  is  an  artist,  not  only  by 
instinct,  but  by  cultivation.  He  pos- 
sesses a  practical  acquaintance  not 
merely  with  the  recognised  masters  in 
the  separate  fields  of  art,  but  with  many 
of  obscurer  fame,  and  has  evidently 
given  them  all  much  careful  considera- 
tion. One  is  often  surprised  at  the  ma- 
turity and  conciseness  of  his  judgment. 
He  is  fond  of  drawing  illustrations  from 
the  works  of  his  favourite  masters. 
Thus  one  of  his  female  characters  sug- 
gests a  priestess  of  Alma  Tadema  ;  an- 
other recalls  "  certain  feminine  profiles 
in  the  designs  of  the  young  Moreau,  or 
the  vignettes  of  Gravelot  ;"  a  third 
**  seemed  a  creation  of  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, she  had  in  her  all  those  minute 
feminine  graces  which  are  dear  to  that 
painter  of  furbelows,  laces  and  velvets, 
of  gleaming  eyes  and  half-parted  lips." 
He  has  a  special  fondness  for  the  early 
Italian  painters,  **  the  simple,  noble, 
grand  Primitives,*'  thus  Andrea  Sperel- 
li's  ideal  in  etching  is  **  to  illumine  with 
Rembrandt's  light  effects  the  elegance  of 
design  of  the  fourteenth  century  Floren- 
tines of  the  second  generation,  such  as 
Sandro  Botticelli,  Domenico  Ghirlan- 
dajo  and  Filipino  Lippi. ' '  The  same  ten- 
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dency  is  shown  in  his  preference  for 
the  early  Florentine  poets,  Lapo  Gian- 
ni, Cavalcanti,  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
so  that  he  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  of  poetry.  Similarly  he 
is  fond  of  recalling  half-forgotten  com- 
posers, like  Paisiello,  Antonio  Salieri, 
and  Jean  Rameau.  Among  modern 
poets  his  favourites  include  Keats,  Shel- 
ley, and  the  Italian  Carducci,  while  in 
music  he  is  an  ardent  Wagnerian. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  emphasise 
the  artistic  side  of  D*Annunzio*s  char- 
acter, since  it  forms  the  keynote  of  his 
individuality.  He  seems  to  have  made 
a  religion  of  his  cult  of  beauty  ;  in  An- 
drea  Sperelli  **  the  aesthetic  sense  had  re- 
placed the  moral  sense,"  and  in  the  Fer- 
gine  delle  Rocce  Socrates'  assertion  that 
he  obeyed  no  one  but  God  is  interpreted, 
**  I  yield  obedience  to  naught  save  those 
rules  of  conduct  to  which  I  have  sub- 
mitted my  free  nature,  in  order  to  attain 
my  own  conception  of  order  and  of 
beauty  ;'*  similarly  Georgio  Aurispa 
poses,  in  the  Trionfo  della  Alorte^  as  **  an 
ascetic  without  a  god,  .  .  .  kneeling 
before  an  altar  abandoned  by  the  deity.** 
The  maxim  which  the  elder  Sperelli 
preaches  to  his  son  is  that  **  a  man  must 
form  his  own  life  as  he  would  form  a 
work  of  art ;  the  life  of  a  man  of  intel- 
lect must  be  his  own  creation  ;  in  this 
lies  all  true  superiority,'*  and  similarly 
Claudio  Cantelmo  speaks  of  his  own 
life  as  **  that  hidden  world  of  which  I 
am  the  indefatigable  artificer.'*  The 
isolation  of  the  individual  is  a  favourite 
thought  of  D'Annunzio's,  and  under- 
lies the  vein  of  pessimism  which  is  one 
of  his  characteristics.  **  You  are  un- 
known to  me,**  says  Georgio  to  Ippo- 
lita,  in  the  Trionfo  ;  **  like  every  other 
human  being,  you  enclose  within  you  a 
world  which  is  impenetrable  for  me  ; 
and  the  most  ardent  passion  will  never 
aid  me  to  penetrate  it.**  **  Love,'*  he 
says  at  another  time,  **  is  the  greatest 
of  human  sorrows,  because  it  is  the  su- 
preme effort  which  man  makes  to  issue 
from  the  solitude  of  his  own  inmost 
self  ;  an  effort  useless,  like  all  the  rest." 

The  literary  style  of  D*Annunzio  is 
somewhat  hard  to  analyse.  He  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  cosmopoli- 
tan of  writers,  and  has  been  compared 
in  turn  with  Flaubert  and  Du  Maupas- 
sant, Th6ophile  Gautier  and  Catulle 
Mendis,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  and 
Baudelaire,  while  his  debt  to  the  Rus- 


sian novelists  is  undeniable.  His  quo- 
tations are  drawn  from  the  most  diverse 
sources  ;  Shakespeare  and  Goethe,  Shel- 
ley and  Heine,  Plato  and  Zoroaster  fol- 
low one  another  in  a  profusion  which 
would  be  ostentatious  if  they  were  not 
so  apt.  But  while  he  borrows  from 
every  age  and  country  whatever  serves 
for  the  moment  to  elucidate  a  thought, 
and  while  he  is  broad-minded  enough 
to  appreciate  and  acknowledge  the 
achievements  of  other  nations,  D'An- 
nunzio  is  heart  and  soul  an  Italian,  with 
an  imperishable  faith  in  the  destiny  of 
his  race.  Andrea  Sperelli*s  highest 
ambition  was  to  be  a  Roman  prince  : 
"  Rome  was  his  great  love  ;  not  the 
Rome  of  the  Cicsars,  but  the  Rome  of 
the  popes  ;  not  the  Rome  of  arches, 
baths  and  forums,  but  the  Rome  of  vil- 
las, fountains  and  churches.  He  would 
have  given  the  whole  Colosseum  for  the 
Villa  Medici,  the  Campo  Vaccino  for 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  Arch  of  Titus 
for  the  Fountain  of  the  Tortoises."  In 
his  latest  book  D'Annunzio  reiterates 
his  faith  in  the  Eternal  City  :  **  She 
alone — whose  rocky  bosom  has  been  for 
centuries  the  pillow  of  death — she  alone 
is  destined  to  generate  sufficient  life  to 
impregnate  the  world  a  second  time  ;" 
and  again,  "  Who  can  ever  despair  of 
the  fate  of  the  world  while  Rome  is  be- 
neath the  sky  .>  .  .  .  I  believe  firmly 
that  the  greatest  height  of  future  do- 
minion will  be  that  which  shall  have  its 
base  and  its  apex  in  Rome."  It  is  ob- 
vious that  whatever  debt  D'Annunzio 
may  owe  to  France  or  Russia  for  plot, 
incident  or  method,  his  point  of  view 
and  local  colouring,  his  vivid  and  im- 
petuous style  of  delineation,  are  all  emi- 
nently Italian  ;  and  no  one  can  appreci- 
ate him  at  his  best  who  is  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Italian  temperament. 

It  is  somewhat  anomalous  to  find  such 
a  delicate  and  complex  artistic  nature 
in  an  exponent  of  the  modern  natural- 
istic school,  for  this  is  where  D'Annun- 
zio's  methods  logically  place  him,  al- 
though he  is  more  usually  classed  with 
the  psychologists.  It  is  undeniable  that 
the  psychological  method  has  a  strong 
fascination  for  him,  and  he  has  evi- 
dently been  an  attentive  student  of  Paul 
Bourget.  His  Piacere  has  often  been 
compared  with  the  latter's  Le  Disciple^ 
while  the  curious  duality  of  Sperelli's 
love  forms  a  masculine  parallel  to 
Coiur  Je  Femmc,      In    the  Trionfo   della 
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Morte  he  carries  the  analysis  of  motives 
so  far  as  at  times  to  become  wearisome, 
and  puts  one  in  mind  of  Zola's  comment 
upon  Stendhal,  **  It  seems  as  if  all  Sten- 
dhal's characters  must  have  chronic 
headaches,  he  works  their  brains  so 
hard. * '  In  his  later  works  he  also  shows 
a  leaning  towards  symbolism,  in  so  far 
as  it  consists  in  attributing  to  words  a 
meaning  beyond  their  usual  and  normal 
signification.  But  the  prevailing  fea- 
ture of  his  novels  is  their  realism,  the 
daring  and  at  times  somewhat  brutal 
realism  of  Du  Maupassant,  which  de- 
picts both  vice  and  virtue  with  the  same 
impartial  photographic  accuracy.  Even 
Paris,  which  accepts  the  unspeakable 
inventions  of  Catulle  Mendes,  and  has 
forced  Zola's  La  Terre  beyond  its  hun- 
dredth edition,  is  fain  to  take  her  D'An- 
nunzio  expurgated  ;  the  publisher  has 
yet  to  be  found  who  will  assume  the 
responsibility  of  all  the  products  of  his 
astounding  audacity.  **  A  pagan  of  the 
time  of  Nero,"  is  the  comparison  which 
M.  de  Voga6,  the  most  lenient  of 
critics,  has  found  for  him,  and  it  is  well 
applied  ;  nowhere,  since  the  time  of  the 
Caesars,  can  one  find  the  same  daring 
crudeness  side  by  side  with  the  purest 
gems  of  poetic  thought. 

Some  of  his  earlier  sketches  have 
much  of  Maupassant's  morbid  inten- 
sity, such  as  the  Martyrdom  of  Gial- 
luca,  a  poor  sailor,  who,  while  on  a  voy- 
age, has  a  painful  swelling  come  upon 
his  neck.  His  comrades  convince  him 
that  only  an  operation  can  save  his  life, 
and  when,  half  dead  with  fright,  he 
trusts  himself  to  their  ignorant  hands, 
they  fall  to  work  with  their  pocket- 
knives  with  much  gusto,  and  end  by 
literally  butchering  the  poor  wretch. 
Or,  again,  **  The  Hero,"  a  young  re- 
ligious fanatic,  whose  right  hand  is 
crushed  by  the  fall  of  the  patron  saint, 
a  huge  bronze  statue,  which  he  and 
seven  companions  are  carrying  in  pro- 
cession, on  a  religious  festival.  Con- 
vinced that  the  saint  has  demanded  the 
sacrifice  of  the  injured  member,  he  stag- 
gers after  the  procession  with  a  knife  in 
his  left  hand,  and  in  sight  of  the  con- 
gregation, who  stand  mute  with  horror, 
proceeds  to  hack  off  the  crushed  and 
bleeding  limb  before  the  very  altar. 
The  description  of  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
sanctuary  at  Castelbordino,  in  the  fourth 
part  of  the  Trionfo  dcUa  Morte^  is  a  hid- 
eous triumph  of  realism  ;  the  portrayal 


of  the  bands  of  beggars,  cripples,  and 
epileptics,  of  **  all  the  horrors  of  human 
flesh,  passing  in  the  light  of  the  sun, 
before  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin,"  rivals 
the  most  gruesome  scenes  which  Zola 
has  embodied  in  his  Lourdes.  A  good 
example  of  D'Annunzio's  morbidness  is 
his  description  of  the  elder  Aurispa's 
coarse  and  sensual  nature  : 

**  Stout,  florid,  powerful,  the  man  seemed  to  ex- 
hale from  his  whole  body  a  perpetual  warmth  of 
carnal  vitality.  .  .  .  Every  gesture,  every 
attitude,  had  the  impetus  of  an  effort,  as  if  the 
whole  muscular  system  of  his  great  body  was  in 
continual  struggle  with  the  encumbering  fat.  His 
flesh,  that  coarse  stuff,  full  of  veins,  of  nerves,  of 
tendons,  of  glands,  of  bones,  full  of  instincts  and 
necessities ;  flesh  which  deforms  and  sickens, 
grows  sore  and  callous,  and  covered  with  wrinkles, 
pustules,  warts  and  hairs  ;  that  coarse  stuff,  flesh, 
flourished  in  this  man  with  a  species  of  impu- 
dence." 

D'Annunzio  is  peculiarly  felicitous  in 
his  ability  to  set  his  characters  vividly 
before  the  reader ;  even  his  lightest 
sketches  of  minor  characters  are  always 
graphic.  Compare  that  of  the  Japanese 
secretary  in  Piacere^  "  who  sat  gazing  at 
the  Duchess  di  Scirni  with  the  ecstatic 
expression  of  a  bonze  in  the  presence  of 
his  divinity,  and  whose  broad  face,  which 
seemed  to  have  come  forth  from  a  clas- 
sic page  of  the  great  humorous  artist, 
O-kou-sai,  glowed  like  an  August 
moon  ;"or  the  old  English  voluptuary. 
Lord  Heathcote,  gloating  over  his  col- 
lection of  erotic  literature,  and  "  follow- 
ing the  lines  of  the  engravings  with  his 
whitish  finger,  strewn  with  coarse  hairs 
up  to  the  first  joint,  and  terminating  in 
a  pointed  nail,  polished  and  a  trifle  livid, 
like  the  claw  of  a  monkey."  Here  is 
the  portrait  of  a  peasant  of  the  Abruzzi  : 

**  He  was  a  one-eyed  old  man,  bald  on  the  top 
of  his  head,  with  a  spare  tuft  of  gray  hair  over 
each  temple,  and  shaven  chin.  He  held  his  whole 
body  bent  well  forward,  over  his  bowed  legs.  His 
limbs  were  deformed  by  hard  labour :  the  toil  of 
ploughing,  which  forces  up  the  left  shoulder  and 
distorts  the  chest ;  the  toil  of  mowing  which  holds 
the  knees  continually  wide  apart ;  the  toil  of 
pruning,  which  bends  the  body  double  :  by  all  the 
slow  and  patient  labour  of  cultivation." 

A  notable  feature  of  D'Annunzio's 
realism  is  the  prominence  given  to  the 
sense  of  smell,  notable  because  it  forms 
one  of  the  chief  charges  in  Max  Nordau's 
indictment  of  Zola  and  his  followers. 
Thus,  after  his  victory  in  the  race,  Spe- 
relli  "  breathed  in  the  hot  and  acrid  exha- 
lation of  his  horse  fully,  and  of  all  the  del- 
icate perfumes  which  he  had  hitherto  pre- 
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ferred,  not  one  had  ever  given  to  his 
senses  a  more  acute  pleasure  ;"  in  // 
Marhengi  **  the  odour  of  misery,  of  human 
warmth  in  rags,  filled  the  chamber  ;** 
in  the  Trionfo  della  Morte  Ippolita  habit- 
ually exhales  **  a  fitful  odour  of  violets, 
the  well-known  odour  ;*'  at  another  time 
she  carries  in  her  hair  '*  a  tenacious 
smell  of  tobacco,  that  unpleasant  smell 
with  which  one  becomes  impregnated, 
if  he  remains  long  in  a  room  where 
many  men  are  smoking."  The  exam- 
ples might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

I  cannot  resist  adding  one  or  two 
more  quotations  to  illustrate  the  au- 
thor's powers  of  scenic  description. 
Here  is  a  typical  description  of  one  of 
those  sleepy,  mediaeval  Italian  towns 
which  impress  themselves  indelibly 
upon  one*s  memory  ;  it  is  almost  Rem- 
brandtesque  in  its  simplicity  : 

•*Orvieto!  Have  you  never  been  there? 
Fancy,  at  the  top  of  a  sandstone  clifif,  overlooking 
a  melancholy  valley,  a  city,  so  silent  as  to  seem 
deserted ;  shutters  closed  ;  narrow,  gray  lanes, 
where  the  grass  is  growing ;  a  capuchin  monk, 
crossing  the  public  square  ;  a  bishop,  all  in  black, 
descending  from  a  carriage,  which  has  stopped 
before  the  entrance  of  a  hospital,  with  a  decrepit 
servant  at  the  carriage-door;  a  tower  rising  against 
a  white  and  rainy  sky  ;  and  all  of  a  sudden,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  street,  a  miracle,  the  Duomo." 

Like  all  Italians,  D'Annunzio  has  a 
profound  love  of  colour.  Some  of  his 
pages  glow  with  a  brilliancy  which  re- 
calls the  canvases  of  the  later  Venetian 
school — Tintoretto,  Titian,  or  Paolo 
Veronese.  Here  is  a  description  of  the 
sea  from  his  native  coast  : 

*'Oh,  the  clearness  of  the  marine  view  in 
September  !  The  sea,  calm  and  innocent  as  a 
child  asleep,  spreads  out  beneath  an  angelic  sky 
of  pearl;  again  it  appears  all  green,  of  that  fine 
and  precious  green  of  malachite  ;  and  above  it  the 
little  red  sails  resemble  flitting  flames  ;  again  it 
appears  all  blue,  an  intense,  almost  heraldic 
azure,  furrowed  with  veins  of  gold,  like  lapis-lazuli, 
and  above  it  the  painted  sails  resemble  a  pro- 
cession of  standards,  gonfalcons  and  holy  ensigns; 
at  times  it  assumes  a  diffused  metallic  lustre,  the 
pallid  tint  of  silver  mingled  with  the  greenish 
tinge  of  a  ripened  lemon,  something  indefinably 
strange  and  delicate  ;  and  above,  the  sails  are  as 
pure  and  as  countless  as  the  wings  of  the  cheru- 
bim in  the  background  of  Giotto's  altar-pieces." 

No  criticism  of  D'Annunzio's  style 
would  be  complete  without  a  reference 
to  his  unique  method  of  applying  the 
Wagnerian  principle  of  the  Leit-mot*«ve 
to  Italian  prose.  **  Our  language,"  he 
says  in  his  preface  to  the  Trionfo  della 
Morte,  **  is  the  joy  and  the  strength  of 
the   laborious   artificer,    who   knows   it 


and  penetrates  it,  and  draws  forth  the 
treasures  slowlv  accumulated  from  cen- 
tury  to  century.  ...  It  has  musical 
elements  so  varied  and  efficacious,  as  to 
rival  the  grand  Wagnerian  orchestra  in 
suggesting  what  music  alone  can  sug- 
gest to  the  modern  soul."  The  Trionfo 
liella  Morte  is  the  first  book  in  which 
this  theory  is  fully  worked  out,  and 
whatever  conclusion  philologists  may 
reach  as  to  its  merits,  the  psychological 
effect  of  certain  rhythmic  and  reiter- 
ated phrases  is  undeniably  impressive. 
For  this  reason  a  translation  of  the 
book,  no  matter  how  skilfully  done, 
robs  it  of  half  its  force.  In  the  original 
the  carefully  cadenced  phrases  which 
stand  as  the  Leit- motives  of  the  separate 
characters,  Aurispa's  mother,  **  whose 
tired  eves  seemed  to  ask,  *  For  whom  art 
thou  abandoning  me?'"  his  uncle, 
"  the  gentle  and  meditative  man,  tall, 
thin,  and  a  little  bent,  .  .  \^  with  one 
white  lock  over  the  middle  of  his  fore- 
head," serve  the  purpose  of  suggestion 
as  truly  as  the  fire- motive  in  Siegfried, 
or  the  philtre-motive  in  Tristan  and 
Isolde,  The  wonderful  word-picture  of 
the  latter  opera,  in  the  last  part  of  the 
Trionfo  della  Morte,  is  D'Annunzio' s 
best  vindication  of  his  high  claims  for 
the  resources  of  the  Italian  language, 
and  if  he  had  never  written  anything 
else,  ought  to  insure  his  fame  as  a  de- 
scriptive writer. 

D'Annunzio's  reputation  rests  mainly 
to-day  upon  three  novels  :  Piacere,  which 
appeared  in  1886  ;  V Innocente,  which 
followed  it  in  1891  ;  and  Trionfo  della 
Morte,  published  in  1894.  They  are  all 
three  now  accessible  in  French  transla- 
tions. In  reply  to  his  critics,  who  have 
unanimously  deprecated  the  broadness 
of  his  style,  D'Annunzio  has  entitled 
these  three  novels  his  "  Romances  of 
the  Rose,"  and  promised  a  second  three, 
of  quite  a  different  tone,  to  be  known 
as  the  "  Romances  of  the  Lily  ;"  "  Don 
Juan  repentant,"  as  M.  Ren6  Doumic 
remarked  ironically  in  one  of  his  lec- 
tures at  the  Sorbonne  last  winter.  The 
first  of  these  novels,  the  Vergine  delle 
Rocce,  has  just  issued  from  the  press. 
In  this  book  D'Annunzio  has  struck  a 
new  vein,  in  which  the  poet  has  gained 
the  mastery  over  the  realist,  and  the 
whole  work  is  strongly  symbolic.  It 
has,  moreover,  the  unusual  merit  of 
being  translatable,  yet  it  is  bound  to  be 
strongly    criticised.     From    a    plot    so 
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meagre  as  to  seem  well-nigh  trivial,  he 
has  produced  a  masterpiece  as  surprising 
in  its  own  way  as  Michael  Angelo's 
David  wrought  from  the  ruined  marble. 
To  those  readers  who  demand  that  a^ 
novel,  whether  of  the  realistic  or  the 
romantic  school,  shall  contain  primarily 
a  good  story  strongly  told,  the  book  will 
be  a  disappointment.  But  those  who 
love  art  for  art's  sake,  and  who  respect 


genius  whether  revealed  in  a  stupendous 
unity  like  the  Rougon-Macquart^  or  in 
the  simple  folk-lore  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's Jungle  Book^  will  find  a  charm  in 
the  Vergine  delle  Rocce  which  successive 
readings  will  not  diminish.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  what  his  Italian  critics  will 
say  of  D'Annunzio's  new  departure. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper, 


ON   A   FRIEND'S   COUNTRY    HOUSE. 

("wayside,"  easthampton.) 

Not  few  are  they  whom  Mock  Queen  Anne 

Or  Sham  Ionic  styles  entrance. 
And  still  we  meet  the  kind  of  man 

That  likes  the  Scroll-Saw  Renaissance. 
But  I,  averse  to  all  pretence, 

Prefer,  to  bourgeois  halls  baronial 
And  godless  fanes,  the  sober  sense 

And  beauty  of  our  own  Colonial. 

I  do  not  like  a  house  that  stares 

With  upstart  pride  on  all  below  ; 
I  do  not  like  its  bumptious  airs 

In  balconies,  its  shop- like  show 
In  plate-glass,  nor  \\,s  portes-coch^res. 

I  do  not  like  a  pine  chateau. 

I  like  the  kind  of  house  that  cleaves 

To  mother-earth  ;  I  like  indrawn 
Verandas  (under  low-hung  eaves), 

A  step  above  the  shady  lawn  ; 
And  small-paned  windows  kissed  by  sprays 

Of  clinging  vines  on  shingled  wall. 
Whose  faded  browns  and  dusky  grays 

Are  time's,  not  art's  ;  and  over  all 
A  sturdy,  old-time  gambrel  roof. 

Hunching  to  bear  the  winter's  load. 
About,  old  trees  ;  a  bit  aloof 

A  sunny  glimpse  of  sandy  road. 
Of  tufted  sandy  dunes,  and  then 

The  sparkling  stretches  of  the  sea. 


I  wrangle  not  with  other  men 

Of  other  minds,  but  this  suits  me. 


Munroe  Smith, 
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PLAY  WRITERS  AND   PLAY  CENSORS. 


In  almost  every  country  where  the 
drama  is  cultivated  as  an  art  or  as  a 
form  of  public  amusement  the  State  re- 
serves the  right  to  prohibit  the  produc- 
tion of  any  play  which  may  be  consid- 
ered dangerous  either  to  the  public  wel- 
fare or  to  its  own  dignity.  A  public 
functionary  is  charged  with  the  task  of 
examining  the  new  plays  contemplated 
for  production,  both  his  title  and  his 
office  recalling  the  Roman  magistrates 
or  censors  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect 
the  city  taxes  and  to  punish  any  one 
who  outraged  the  public  morals.  In 
England  this  censorship  is  invested  in 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  ;  in  France  it  is 
invested  in  the  Director  of  the  Beaux 
Arts  ;  in  the  more  despotic  countries, 
such  as  Germany  and  Russia,  it  is  in- 
vested in  the  police. 

If,  in  the  matter  of  individual  liberty, 
the  English  dramatists  have  always  been 
three  hundred  years  ahead  of  their  Con- 
tinental brethren,  the  English  playwright 
of  two  centuries  ago  was  considerably 
hampered  by  State  and  social  restric- 
tions. In  Shakespeare's  day  and  for 
long  afterwards  the  dramatist  dare  not 
employ  women  to  represent  his  female 
characters.  His  very  profession  was 
considered  disreputable,  even  disgrace- 
ful, and  had  he  dared  to  make  fun  of 
or  criticise  any  influential  person  he 
would  have  risked  imprisonment  if  not 
worse.  He  had  to  fight  the  prejudice 
and  aggressive  enmity  of  the  Puritans. 
The  stirring  events  on  the  Continent, 
politics,  and  religion  were  forbidden  sub- 
jects, and  he  was  not  allowed  to  put  into 
his  plays  any  modern  Christian  king. 
During  the  great  plague  of  1642  the 
Lords  and  Commons  commanded  the 
closing  of  the  theatres,  and  they  re- 
mained closed  until  the  Restoration, 
when  all  restrictions  were  removed.  To 
curb  the  unbridled  license  encouraged 
by  the  Merry  Monarch,  William  and 
Mary  once  more  established  a  theatrical 
censorship  in  1688,  and  twenty  years 
later  Queen  Anne  issued  a  royal  order 
that  the  strictest  supervision  should  be 
kept  over  all  stage  productions. 

Queen  Victoria  has  been  more  liberal 
in  the  matter  of  plays.  She  is  very  fond  of 
the  theatre  herself,  and  before  the  death 
of  the  Prince  Consort  was  a  constant 


•visitor  at  the  metropolitan  play-houses. 
Even  now,  whenever  any  particular  play 
interests  her,  she  summons  to  Windsor 
the  dramatic  company  performing  it. 
But  although  of  late  years  the  position 
of  Reader  of  Plays  has  been  a  sinecure 
for  the  holder,  every  theatrical  manager 
in  London  is  obliged  to  obtain  a  permit 
from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  before  he 
may  produce  a  new  play.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  the  Lord  Chamberlain  would 
authorise  the  presentation  on  the  Eng- 
lish stage  of  the  younger  Dumas's  now 
famous  drama,  La  Dame  ai.'x  Cam/Has, 
The  play  was  first  produced  in  Paris  in 
the  sixties,  but  it  was  not  until  1880  that 
permission  was  secured  by  Madame  Mod- 
jeska  to  present  an  English  version  of  it 
in  London.  The  permit,  moreover,  was 
granted  only  on  condition  that  Marguer- 
ite Gautier  should  be  represented  as  a 
widow  instead  of  a  demi-vtondainey  and 
that  the  title  Camille  be  changed  to 
Heartsease^  Mr.  Pigott,  who  was  at  that 
time  Examiner  of  Plays,  being  of  opin- 
ion that  the  heartsease  is  a  more  inno- 
cent ttower  than  the  camellia  ! 

Quite  recently  a  play  by  Robert  Bu- 
chanan, entitled  A  New  Don  Quixote^  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  Lord  Lathom, 
the  present  Lord  Chamberlain.  The 
play  was  announced  for  production  at 
the  London  Royalty  Theatre,  of  which 
Arthur  Bourchier  is  manager.  The 
theme  of  the  play  is  an  argument  about 
the  real  and  ideal  love  discussed  between 
the  new  Don  Quixote  and  his  friend. 
The  woman  becomes  soiled  as  the  play 
progresses,  but  the  author  declares  that 
his  treatment  of  this  part  of  the  piece  is 
such  that  the  most  prudish  person  could 
not  object  to  it.  But  Mr.  Redford,  who 
reads  the  plays  for  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, told  Mr.  Bourchier  that  the  play 
must  be  altered  ;  to  which  Mr.  Bourchier 
answered  that  he  was  the  manager  and 
not  the  author,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
matter  did  not  rest  with  him.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan then  wrote  to  Mr.  Redford,  who 
sent  back  the  surprising  reply  that  the 
Reader  of  Plays  docs  not  recognise  au- 
thors as  such,  the  manager  being  con- 
sidered the  culprit.  Mr.  Bourchier  then 
had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Redford  and 
Lord  Lathom,  who,  when  asked  whether 
they   would,   supposing   Mr.  Buchanan 
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consented  to  write  it, 
read  another  version  of 
the  same  story,  conde- 
scended to  do  so.  Mr. 
Buchanan  set  to  work 
and  wrote  anew  version, 
only  altering  the  dia- 
logue and  leaving  the 
main  situation  untouch- 
ed, and  this  was  licensed 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

Some  weeks  ago 
George  Edwardes,  the 
manager  of  the  London 
Gaiety  Theatre,  intro- 
duced into  his  musical 
comedy,  T/ie  Shop-Girl, 
a  new  song  written  by 
Henry  Hamilton,  author 
of  the  famous  song, 
Tommy  Atkins,  and  in 
which  the  German  Em 
peror  was  alli 
a  "  Pinchbi  ' 
while    the 

"  Hands  ofl,  Germany 
The  words  of  the  song 
were  printed  in  the /?«//(■ 
Telegraph,  and,  in  view 
of  the  strained  relations 
with  Germany  at  the 
time,  they  attracted 
some  attention,  particu- 
larly from  the  censor. 
M  r.  Redf ord  sen  t  in 
great  haste  for  the  manager,  and  de-  line  at  pieces  outrageously  indecent ; 
dared  he  must  either  change  the  words  but  a  play  has  to  be  pretty  bad  to  call 
of  the  song  or  suppress  it  altogeth-  for  his  interference.  As  is  well  known, 
er.  The  alterations  he  insisted  upon  the  pecuniary  success  of  the  Paris  Th4S- 
were  that  "Pinchbeck  Caesar"  should  tre-Libre  was  largely  due  to  the  startling 
be  changed  to  "  Foreign  rival,"  and  eroticism  of  some  of  the  plays  done  by 
"Hands  off,  Germany!"  changed  to  that  private  society;  and  when  M.  An- 
"  Hands  off,  all  of  you  !"    The  song  was     toine,  the  actor- manager,  attempted  to 


already  printed,  but  the  corrections  were 
made  with  ink  and  the  amended  copies 
were  circulated  in  the  theatre.  The 
audience,  however,  defied  the  censor, 
insisted  on  the  song  being  sung  as  origi- 
nally written,  and  when  the  refrain  ship  is  very  strict 
"  Hands  off,  Germany  !"  was  reached 
every  one  joined  in  the  chorus.  Proba- 
bly if  the  censor  had  not  interfered  no 
one  would  have  attached  any  importance 
to  the  words.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Redford's 
action  almost  precipitated  diplomatic 
correspondence  on  the  subject. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  the  Director  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in   France  interferes 


give  public  performances  of  those  pieces 
that  had  shocked  even  the  boulevardier, 
he  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the 
official  censor. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  French  censor- 
■gard  to  plays  deal- 
ng  with  politics  or  involving  any  for- 
eign power.  Thus  Sardou's  play  Ther- 
midor,  produced  in  January,  1891,  at  the 
TheStre  Fran9ais,  the  first  playhouse  in 
the  world,  was  interdicted  by  the  French 
Government  after  the  second  perform- 
ance on  account  of  the  uproar  and  dis- 
order which  had  attended  each  of  the 
presentations.     Sardou's    re- 


the    production    of    a    play   on    moral     publicanism   has    always    been   viewed 
grounds.     He  does  sometimes  draw  the     with  suspicion  by  the  extreme  radicals, 
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and  they  had  openly  charged,  long  be- 
fore Thtrmidor  was  produced,  that  Sar- 
dou  in  his  new  play  had  intentionally 
cast  opprobrium  on  the  fathers  of  the 
republican  principle.  Thermidor  is  a 
play  of  the  bloody  Reign  of  Terror,  and 
in  it  Sardou  has  made  all  the  scoundrels 
republicans  and  all  the  sympathetic  per- 
sonages aristocrats.  That  a  work  of  this 
character,  written  by  an  author  of  noto- 
riously reactionary  sentiments,  should 
be  produced  in  a  theatre  subsidised  by 
the  Government  was  denounced  by  the 
excitable  "  Reds"  as  an  outrage.  So  a 
cabaU  was  systematically  organised  with 
the  object  of  forcing  the  authorities  to  are  glorified  c 
prohibit  the  play,  and  the  scheme  suc- 
ceeded fully.  The  Fran^ais  on  the 
second  night  was  filled  with  a  number     Six  years  ago  the  works  of  Wagner  were 


of  street  "  toughs"  and 
noisy  students,  and  the 
disturbance  they  created 
amounted  almost  to  a 
riot.  The  police  final- 
ly ejected  them  from 
the  theatre,  but  the 
battle  was  resumed  in 
the  street.  Sardou  at 
the  time  made  a  for- 
mal protest  against  the 
injustice  done  him  by 
the  Government  in  al- 
lowing a  few  irrespon- 
sible ruffians  to  dictate 
what  plays  should  be 
presented  at  the  nation- 
al theatre,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Comidie 
Fran^aise  made  a  simi- 
lar protest.  Thermider 
was  produced  a  few 
months  later  in  New 
York,  and  proved  a  veiy 
innocuous  piece,  al- 
though, of  course,  the 
political  feeling  which 
caused  the  Paris  disturb- 
ances did  not  in  the 
least  affect  our  audi- 
ences. Thermidor  is  to 
be  revived  shortly  in 
Paris  by  M.  Coqueltn, 
but  it  will  be  done  at 
the  Theatre  de  la  Porte 
St.  Martin,  which  is  not 
a  subsidised  house. 

About  four  years  ago 
Henri  de  Hornier,  the 
»  »ussi«i  oMsoH  well-known  member  of 
the  French  Academy, 
wrote  a  play  in  verse  on  the  subject  of 
Mohammed.  It  was  accepted  for  pro- 
duction at  the  Theatre  Franjais,  and 
was  about  to  be  performed  when  at  the 
eleventh  hour  the  Turkish  Ambassador 
intimated  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  that  the  production  of  the  play 
would  be  offensive  to  the  Sublime  Porte. 
Strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  convince 
the  Sultan  that  the  play  in  no  way  re- 
flected upon  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
but  the  Unspeakable  Turk  was  obsti- 
nate, and  the  French  censor  revoked  the 

Plays  in  which  Nihilism  or  Socialism 

also  under  the  ban  in 

France,  and  the  censorship  has  also  had 

to  interfere  with  the  production  of  opera. 
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known  in  France  only  by  name.  Hating 
the  German  by  instinct,  the  Frenchman 
hates  Wagner  even  more  for  some  insult 
that  the  composer  is  said  to  have  put 
upon  France  shortly  before  the  Franco- 
German  War/  But  art  knows  no  limita- 
tion of  frontier,  and  Wagner's  music 
could  not  be  kept  entirely  out  of  France. 
Pasdeloup  and  Lamoureux  began  to 
play  Wagnerian  selections  at  their  fash- 
ionable concerts,  and  about  1888  the 
Wagnerian  cult  began  to  take  root  in 
the  Parisian  musical  world.  Then  a 
company  was  formed  to  produce  Lohen- 
grin on  a  grand  scale  at  the  Eden  Thea- 
tre. That  naturally  was  the  signal  for 
the  chauvinistic  newspapers  to  begin  to 
howl.  The  street  rabble,  always  eager 
for  a  fray,  took  up  the  cry,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  first  performance  of  the 
opera  they  made  a  demonstration  in 
front  of  the  theatre,  yelling  like  Indians. 
The  police  dispersed  them,  but  the  next 
night  they  returned  in  greater  numbers, 
and  a  pitched  battle  took  place  in  the 
adjoining  Place  de  rOp6ra.  **  A  bas 
Wagner!'*  *'*' A  bas  le  Prussien!**  shout- 
ed the  mob.  The  police  were  pow- 
erless, and  the  soldiers  were  sent  for. 
It  was  almost  a  revolution.  In  view  of 
this  popular  excitement,  and  fearful  of 
offending  Germany,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment notified  the  management  of  the 
Eden  Th^dtre  to  cease  the  performances. 

It  is  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Rus- 
sia, and  all  their  dependencies  that  the 
play  censor  is  to  be  found  enthroned  in 
all  his  despotic  majesty.  The  German 
dramatist  in  this  respect  has  no  greater 
freedom  of  speech  or  action  than  the  edi- 
tor of  any  German  newspaper.  Both 
have  the  same  spectre,  Majestdtsbeleidi- 
gung^  hovering  over  them  as  they  write. 

Prior  to  1869,  when  the  Theater  Fret- 
heit  was  proclaimed,  there  was  no  the- 
atrical liberty  in  Germany,  and  to  this 
day  there  is  no  theatrical  liberty  in  Aus- 
tria or  Russia.  Each  playhouse  is  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  State  ;  cer- 
tain theatres  have  a  monopoly  of  certain 
kinds  of  plays,  and  in  the  smaller  pro- 
vincial towns  only  one  theatre  may  be 
built.  The  legitimate  drama  may  be 
given  only  at  the  Stadt  Theater  in  the 
larger  cities  ;  and  before  theatrical  free- 
dom was  accorded  in  Germany,  no  pri- 
vate individual  was  allowed  to  present 
grand  opera  in  Berlin,  that  privilege 
being  monopolized  by  the  Royal  Thea- 
tre.    All  the  travelling  circuses  had  to 


pay  an  indemnity  to  the  theatre  in  the 
towns  in  which  they  played. 

At  the  fashionable  Hof-Burg  Theater 
in  Vienna  in  the  sixties  the  manager 
was  not  permitted  to  perform  some  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  until  certain  changes 
had  been  made  in  them.  For  instance, 
when  King  Lear  was  performed  the  old 
king  was  not  allowed  to  die,  for  the 
Austrian  censor  held  that  it  was  trea- 
sonable to  admit  that  a  king  could  die 
insane  !  The  censor  was  likewise  very 
particular  regarding  the  use  of  certain- 
titles  in  plays.  When  Schiller's  play. 
Love  and  Intrigue^  was  done  originally  at 
the  Hof-Burg  Theater,  the  Censor  in- 
sisted on  the  title  of  one  of  the  char- 
acters, Prasident  von  Walter,  being 
changed  to  Major  Domos.  His  argu- 
ment was  that  as  the  title  '*  Prasident" 
was  used  in  the  different  State  Councils, 
it  would  tend  to  cheapen  it  if  it  were 
used  promiscuously  on  the  stage. 

Although  Germany  is  supposed  to  en- 
joy theatrical  liberty,  the  State  throws 
many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  ambi- 
tious manager,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
censor,  who  is  itching  to  attack  the  play- 
wright. At  the  present  day,  especially 
in  Berlin,  any  person  desiring  to  become 
a  manager  of  a  theatre  has  to  secure  a 
permit  or  **  concession**  from  the  police. 
Before  this  permit  is  issued  the  applicant 
must  convince  the  police  of  his  financial 
responsibility  and  also  of  his  high  moral 
character.  If  the  applicant  happens  to  be 
a  Jew,  that  is  considered  a  proof  of  moral 
perversion.  Two  years  ago  a  man  named 
Lipschuetz  took  a  lease  of  the  Berliner 
Theater.  He  made  contracts  for  plays 
and  scenery  and  engaged  a  number  of 
actors,  after  which  he  made  the  custom- 
ary application  to  the  police  for  a  **  con- 
cession." The  police  said  he  must  show 
that  he  had  a  capital  of  300,000  marks. 
He  had  a  large  proportion  of  this  sum, 
but  was  unable  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence, and  the  fact  that  he  was  prevented 
from  securing  the  theatre  after  he  had 
made  all  his  engagements  so  preyed 
upon  his  mind  that  he  shot  himself  while 
on  the  train  from  Munich  toBerlin. 

Since  the  development  of  the  so-called 
advanced  drama  in  Germany  the  State 
censor  has  become  more  strict  than 
ever.  William  II.  is  particularly  sensi- 
tive about  plays.  He  will  forgive  a 
newspaper  attack  rather  than  a  sarcastic 
allusion  in  a  play.  A  case  in  point  was 
Gerhard  t  Hauptmann  *  s  d  rama,2?/>  Weber ^ 
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pac-similb  pack  op  manuscript  op  rodkkick  fels's  dkama,  '*  dek  letrrs  juds" 
(thk  last  jew),  the  passage  stricken  out  was  objected  to  bv  the  censor, 
the  permit  given  later  reads,  '*  42  florins  feb:  licensed  por  production." 

performed  privately  originally  at  the  Ber- 
lin Frei  Theater,  and  done  later  in  public 
at  the  Deutsches  Theater,  a  semi-official 
house.  The  play  depicts  the  hard  lives 
of  the  old-time  Silesian  weavers,  and 
paints  with  a  masterly  hand  their  suffer- 
ings and  their  wrongs.  The  weavers 
rise  against  thqir  taskmasters,  and  the 
work  to  some  extent  is  a  glorification  of 
the  rising  of  the  proletariat,  although 
Hauptmann  has  always  denied  this.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  surprising  that  a  play 
so  decidedly  revolutionary  in  tone  should 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Ger- 
man censor.  The  Deutsches  Theater 
is  not  directly  subsidised  by  the  Ger- 
man Government,  but  the  Kaiser  sup- 
ports it  indirectly  by  attending  the  per- 
formances and  by  paying  a  liberal  price 
for  his  private  box,  which  is  decorated 


with  the  imperial  coat- 
of-arms.  The  Emperor 
was  not  present  at  the 
production  oiDie  Weber ^ 
but  what  he  heard  about 
the  piece  incensed  him 
so  much  that  he  at  once 
cancelled  his  annual 
subscription,  and  sent 
two  of  his  equerries  to 
remove  the  imperial  es- 
cutcheon from  his  box. 
The  manager  sent  the 
equerries  away,  saying 
he  would  instruct  his 
own  men  to  remove  the 
coat-of-arms.  The  equer- 
ries, however,  soon  re- 
turned, saying  that  their 
royal  master  had  com- 
manded them  in  great 
wrath  to  tear  the  coat- 
of  arms  down  at  once 
with  their  own  hands. 

Max  Halbe's  play,  Ju- 
gcfiJ^  which  New  York 
recently  swallowed  with- 
out a  murmur,  was  re- 
cently suppressed 
throughout  Austria,  and 
even  a  play  by  Wilden- 
bruch,  the  uncrowned 
Poet  Laureate  of  Ger- 
manv,  entitled  Der  Gen." 
eral  Fcldobersty  has  been 
interdicted. 

Reproduced  in  this  ar- 
ticle is  a  page  from  the 
manuscript  of  Roderick 
Fels's  drama.    The  Last 
Jew,    The  black  pen  strokes  were  made 
by  the  official  censor  at  Leitmeritz,  Bo- 
hemia,   when   the   play    was   produced 
there  in  1870.    The  passage  stricken  out 
read  as  follows  : 

David  :  '*  Believe  me,  there  will  come  a  time 
when  every  human  beinjj  will  be  permitted  to  ex- 
press freely  the  creed  of  his  heart,  when  there 
will  be  no  law^s  to  restrict  human  love,  and  when 
a  man  will  be  able  to  ask  a  girl  to  be  his  wife 
without  first  enquiring  as  to  her  religion.  Then 
there  will  be  no  Christians  and  no  Jews.  We 
shall  all  be  happy  and  pious  human  beings.'* 


The  censor,  or,  as  he  is  called  there, 
the  "  Bezirkshauptmann,*'  when  he  made 
these  erasures  remarked  that  it  was  pre- 
posterous to  ask  for  a  permit  for  an 
actor  to  be  allowed  to  say  on  the  public 
stage  that  there  would  come  a  time  when 
there    would    be    no    Christians.     The 
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manager  of  the  theatre  took  the  liberty 
of  reminding  the  official  that  Lessing 
had  already  expressed  a  similar  senti- 
ment in  his  play,  Nathan  the  Wise,  and 
that  Mosenthal  had  done  the  same  in 
his  play,  Deborah,  **  The  passage  mere- 
ly means,"  said  the  manager,  **  that  a 
time  will  come  when  there  will  be  no  dis- 
tinction of  creed." 

*'  But,"  objected  the  official,  decisive- 
ly and  authoritatively,  "  we  want  to 
have  Christians  !  " 

In  Russia  the  Government  censorship 
is  even  more  arbitrary,  particularly  in 
Russian-Poland,  where  the  slightest  word 
in  a  play  that  might  be  construed  into  a 
reference  to  the  conquest  of  the  country 
is  carefully  eradicated.  For  instance, 
the  opera  William  Tell  is  never  permitted 
to  be  played  under  that  title,  but  is 
called  Charles  the  Bold.  They  do  not 
allow  the  word  '*  king"  to  be  used  in 
any  play  performed  in  Poland.  He 
must  be  made  a  duke.  The  words 
"  liberty"  and  "  freedom"  are  also 
under  the  ban,  for  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment is  perhaps  afraid  that  if  the  Poles 
heard  these  words  too  frequently  they 
might  be  tempted  to  take  them  serious- 
ly. The  word  "  slave"  is  also  not  al- 
lowed, but  is  changed  into  "  nigger." 
When  the  Emperor  of  Germany  met  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  in  Warsaw  some 
years  ago,  Hamlet  was  being  performed 
at  one  of  the  Warsaw  theatres.  The 
local  censor,  full  of  zeal,  and  probably 
wishing  to  spare  his  sovereign  the 
humiliation  of  the  royal  family  murder, 
which  is,  of  course,  the  story  of  Hamlet^ 
quickly  had  the  Shakespeare  play  re- 
moved and  a  ballet  substituted.  This 
latter  entertainment  was  probably  more 
suited  to  their  majesties*  mental  equip- 
ment than  Hamlety  for  the  Russian  Czars 
have  never  been  particularly  fond  of  the 
serious  drama.  When  Alexander  II. 
was  Czar,  it  was  noticed  that  he  always 
went  to  sleep  during  the  performance  of 
a  tragedy,  so  it  became  the  custom 
while  he  lived  to  introduce  a  short  comic 
play  during  the  interludes  of  the  tragedy. 
The  comic  play  always  had  the  effect 
of  waking  him  up. 

Those  readers  of  this  article  who  have 
been  congratulating  themselves  that  we 
in  America  are  spared  all  these  petty  vex- 
ations that  beset  the  manager  and  the 
playwright  in  Europe  are  labouring  under 
a  delusion,  for  we  have  a  censor  in  this 
city  of  New  York  who  is  just  as  rigid 


as  the  dense  and  autocratic  censor  in  Rus- 
sia. I  refer  to  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  who 
attempted — happily  without  success — 
to  stop  the  production  in  this  city  of 
Gerhardt  Hauptmann's  beautiful  dream- 
play,  Hdnnele.  The  play  was  produced 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  on  April 
30th,  1894,  and  ran  only  four  weeks  ;  but 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  see 
it  will  remember  it  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  artistic  productions  ever 
seen  in  this  country.  The  play — which 
made  Hauptmann  famous — is  divided 
into  two  parts.  In  the  first  part  we  see 
the  wretched  interior  of  a  country  alms- 
house. The  sordid  inmates  are  chatter- 
ing and  quarrelling,  when  Gottwald,  the 
village  schoolmaster,  enters,  bearing  the 
child  Hannele  in  his  arms.  Hannele  is 
the  unhappy  child  of  a  rough,  drunken 
brute  called  Mattern,  who  has  half 
starved  her,  beaten  her,  and  goaded  her 
to  drown  herself.  The  teacher,  who 
has  rescued  her,  lays  the  dying  child  on 
a  bed,  and  there,  in  her  delirium,  visions 
come  to  Hannele.  She  fancies  she  sees 
her  dead  mother,  her  bestial  father.  By 
a  succession  of  poetic  artifices  and  novel 
stage  effects  the  action  is  made  to  pass 
alternately  from  earth,  from  the  dark 
room  in  the  almshouse  to  the  world  of 
fancy  or  of  faith  beyond  the  region  of 
the  real.  Angels,  bright  and  sombre, 
appear  to  little  Hannele.  A  Sister  of 
Mercy  who  watches  by  her  bedside  puts 
on  wings,  and  seems  to  lead  her  to 
Death,  the  death  to  which  the  Sister  tells 
her  she  must  come  before  she  enters  into 
heaven.  Then,  still  hovering  between 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  we 
hear  requiems  sung  for  the  dead  little 
martyr.  A  Stranger,  clad  in  the  garb  of 
a  workingman,  barefooted,  draped  in  a 
long  robe,  having,  as  it  were,  the  face  of 
the  teacher  Gottwald,  but  with  a  divine 
compassion  and  majesty  about  him, 
takes  his  place  among  the  mourners. 
Mattern,  the  child's  father,  is  confronted 
with  this  Stranger.  The  bystanders 
threaten  him  and  call  him  "  murderer." 
The  Stranger  gently  bids  him  own  his 
sins  ;  the  bully  refuses,  storms,  and  blas- 
phemes. Thunder  is  heard  ;  a  flower  in 
the  child's  hand  is  illuminated.  The 
mourners  cry,  *' A  miracle!"  and  flee. 
Then  the  Stranger  lifts  Hannele's  afflic- 
tion from  her,  and  the  scene  changes  for 
the  time  to  the  eternal  realm  of  bliss. 
Once  more  the  scene  shifts — this  time 
from  heaven  back  to  the  interior  of  the 
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Stranger 
(Simply) 
Thy   daughter  lies  here,    sick'. 

Ma  ttem 


She  don't  want  no  doctors    to. cure  her  complaint.     She's   lazy, 
that's   wot's   the  matter  with  her.     1*11   cure  her,   and  mighty 
quick,    too,    if  she  don't   stop  sKulkin". 


Stranger 
(Loftily) 
Mattern  the  Mason,    I    come   to  thee  as 


a  messenger. 


Mattern 


A  messenger? 


Stranger 


**^"  Inni. 


and    I   go  unto 


Thft  r '. 


Mat  tern 

P'raB/  you  know  where  she's  a-hidin*  hersel/  barter  than  I  do. 
Whyr  are  his  children  to  me?  He  don't  seem  to  trouble  hisseif 
mu4h  about   them,   anyway. 

Stranger 
(Directly) 
There   is  one  dead  within  these  walls*. 

Mattern 

(Sees  Kannele,   approaches   tn»^ coffin  silently. and 
looks   in,   muttering) 

FAC-SIMII.K    TAGE   OF   MS.    OF    *'  HANNl-LF.,"   SHOWING   PASSAGE  STRICKEN   OUT   BY   MR.   GBKKY. 


almshouse.  We  see  the  teacher,  the  Sis- 
ter of  Mercy,  and  a  doctor  bending  over 
the  poor  child.  "  Is  she  dead  ?**  asks 
the  Sister.  **  Dead,"  says  the  doctor. 
And  the  play  is  at  an  end. 

Carl  and  Theodore  Rosenfeld,  the 
managers,  who  had  the  moral  and  ar- 
tistic courage  to  stage  this  beautiful  play 
in  this  city,  had  chosen  for  the  part  of 
Hannele  a  young  girl  named  Alice  Pierce, 
who  was  just  one  year  under  the  age 
permitted  under  the  law  regulating  the 
appearance  of  children  on  the  stage.  It 
was  this  that  brought  the  play  Hannele 
to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Gerry  as  President 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children.  Mr.  Gerry  had 
already  allowed  the  girl  to  appear  in 
other  plays,  and  it  was  not  thought  that 
he  would  make  any  objection  to  her  ap- 
pearing in  Hannele.  But  the  managers 
did  not  know  Mr.  Gerry.  He  refused 
to  give  Alice  Pierce  a  permit  to  appear, 
saying  it  had  been  reported  to  him  that 
the     play   was     blasphemous.     Messrs. 


Rosenfeld  asserted  most  vigorously  that 
the  report  was  false,  and  they  invited 
Mr.  Gerry  to  come  to  one  of  the  rehear- 
sals and  see  for  himself.  Mr.  Gerry 
arranged  to  come  the  following  morning 
at  eleven  o'clock,  and  he  arrived  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  attired  in  the  fur 
cap  which  he  seems  to  have  adopted  as 
a  uniform.  The  managers  said  the  re- 
hearsal would  begin  at  once.  Mr.  Gerry 
declared  then  that  he  had  no  time  to 
stay  for  a  rehearsal,  but  said  he  would 
prefer  to  look  through  the  manuscript 
of  the  play,  or  the  *'  libretto,**  as  he 
called  it.  He  walked  upon  the  stage, 
waving  the  awe-stricken  actors  out  of 
his  path,  and  sat  down  at  a  little  table 
in  the  centre  of  the  stage  and  once  more 
demanded  the  "  libretto." 

Mr.  Gerry  bade  Mr.  Rosenfeld  give 
him  '*  the  right  libretto,  and  not  any 
specially  prepared  one."  Then  he  be- 
gan to  read  the  play.  Presently  he 
stopped  at  a  line  and  said,  **  I  object  to 
that !"     He  went  on  reading,  and   ex- 
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claimed  again,  **  I  object  to  that !"  At 
the  same  time  he  took  from  his  pocket  a 
pencil  and  drew  lines  through  the  offen- 
sive passage.  The  original  page  of 
manuscript  showing  the  passage  stricken 
out  by  Mr.  Gerry  is  reproduced  in  this 
article.  Finally,  when  he  had  finished 
reading  the  play,  or,  rather,  had  hur- 
riedly glanced  through  it — for  it  only 
took  him  ten  minutes — the  managers 
timidly  asked  whether  he  would  with- 
draw his  objection  if  the  passages  point- 
ed out  were  modified.  Mr.  Gerry  de- 
clared that  he  objected  to  the  whole  play, 
and  that  he  didn't  care  a  snap  whether 
their  Catholic  Majesties,  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph,  of  Austria,  or  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm,  of  Germany,  had  sanctioned 
and  approved  the  play  as  being  highly 
moral  and  religious.  He  declared  that, 
in  his  opinion,  it  was  blasphemous,  and 
that  **  not  only  should  he  not  allow 
Alice  Pierce  to  appear,  but  intimated 
that  he  would  use  every  effort  in  his 
power  to  stop  the  public  production  of 
the  play.*  He  at  once  addressed  to 
Mayor  Gilroy  a  letter,  in  which,  among 
other  charges,  he  said  : 

"  Then  (and  this  the  most  impious  part  of  the 
whole  piece)  a  personage,  who  is  none  other  than 
Our  Blessed  Lord,  but  who  is  described  in  the 
manuscript  as  a  *  Stranger/  appears  on  the  scene 
with  the  auxiliaries  of  unnatural  light,  etc.;  and  in 
His  own  words  from  Holy  Writ  performs  a  mira- 
cle  and  resurrects  the  child,  presumptively  dead, 
from  the  coffin.  The  play  begins  with  the  name 
of  Our  Blessed  Lord  and  finishes  with  His  per- 
sonal appearance.  Not  only  is  such  a  perform- 
ance one  which  should  be  suppressed  by  law  in  all 
its  details,  but,  so  far  as  the  child  is  concerned,  if 
she  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  it,  all  persons  in 
any  wise  assisting  or  promoting  her  to  do  so  would 
be  liable  to  arrest  under  section  289  of  the  Penal 
Code." 

In  answer  to  this  document  the  Rosen- 
felds  sent  a  reply,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  short  extract : 

"  If,  at  this  time,  we  are  to  reverse  the  existing 
order  of  things  and  substitute  a  censorship  in 
place  of  intelligent  public  sentiment  and  opinion, 
let  us  at  least  have  official,  responsible  censorship 
that  shall  be  amenable  to  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  and  of  which  the  public  shall  have  a 
chance  to  get  rid  when  its  bigotry,  incompetency, 
or  attempts  to  lead  the  public  have  been  exposed." 

A  public  hearing  before  Mayor  Gilroy 
followed  a  few  days  later.     Mr.  Gerry 


was  there,  and  also  Gerhardt  Haupt- 
mann,  who  does  not  understand  our  lan- 
guage, and  who  could  only  guess  vague- 
ly what  the  proceedings  were  about. 
Mr.  Gerry  thundered  against  what  he 
termed  the  blasphemy  of  the  play, 
and  Hauptmann,  through  an  inter- 
preter, told  how  in  Germany  the  play 
had  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  free 
thinkers  because,  they  said,  it  was  too 
religious.  Mayor  Gilroy,  after  a  hot  dis- 
cussion, announced  that  he,  too,  thought 
the  play  blasphemous,  and  therefore  de- 
nied the  application. 

The  Rosenfelds  secured  another  ac- 
tress to  play  the  part  and  pushed  for- 
ward the  preparations  for  the  produc- 
tion. Meantime,  those  who  had  de- 
clared the  play  immoral  were  exerting 
every  effort  to  prevent  the  play  being 
given.  The  whole  machinery  of  Tam- 
many Hall  was  put  in  motion.  Arch- 
bishop Corrigan  and  the  entire  Roman 
Catholic  Church  used  their  influence. 
There  was  a  rumour  that  the  police  com- 
missioners, acting  on  orders  from  high 
places,  were  preparing  to  step  in  at  the 
last  moment  and  arrest  every  one  con- 
cerned in  the  production.  This  was  not 
an  idle  rumour,  but  came  as  a  hint  from 
some  one  in  the  confidence  of  the  po- 
lice. Meantime,  the  managers  had  not 
been  idle.  Their  lawyers  set  to  work  to 
prepare  affidavits  showing  that  the  play 
was  not  immoral,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
exceedingly  moral,  until  finally  they 
succeeded  in  securing  an  injunction 
from  the  Supreme  Court  against  the  po- 
lice commissioners.  The  play  was  pro- 
duced before  an  enthusiastic  audience 
and  amid  such  cheering  and  applause 
as  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  had  never 
known.  The  following  day  the  New 
York  Herald^  voicing  the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  press,  said  : 

'*  I  make  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  were 
Hdnfiele  continued  to  be  given  the  theatre  would 
be  crowded  night  after  night.  Not  by  the  ordi- 
nary amusement  public,  perhaps,  but  by  the  very 
people  who  are  most  noted  for  their  piety. 
Churches  would  resound  with  its  praises  on  the 
Sabbath.  Ministers  would  exhort  their  flocks  to 
witness  the  saintly  play,  and  the  Christian  En- 
deavor Society  might  even  reassemble  here  in  all 
its  strength  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  H&nneU,** 

Arthur  Hornblow, 
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AN   OPINION   ON   TENNYSON.* 


By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


Towards  the  close  of  1843,  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Barrett,  afterwards  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, was  assiduously  helping  Richard 
Henry  Home  in  writing  the  two  vol- 
umes of  critical  essays  published  in  1844 
under  the  title  of  A  Neiv  Spirit  of  the 
Age,  In  1877  were  published  two  vol- 
umes of  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Bro^vning^  ad- 
dressed to  Richard  H enlist  Jlorne  ,  .  . 
with  Comments  on  Contemporaries.\  In 
this  work  much  information  is  given  as 
to  the  authorship  of  various  parts  of 
A  New  Spirit  of  the  Age,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  article  on  Tennyson  was 
partly  by  Miss  Barrett.  In  a  letter  ex- 
tending from  page  186  to  page  193  of  Vol- 
ume I.,  the  poetess  says  that  a  certain 
proof  is  returned  '*  to-day,  because  I 
foresee  that  even  if  I  detain  it  till  to- 
morrow I  shall  not  have  time  to  write 
about  Tennyson.  So  my  words  about 
him  must  follow  instead  of  accompany- 
ing it."  Mr.  Home  annotates  the  pas- 
sage thus  :  **  This  refers  to  the  article 
on  Tennyson  which  was  written  by  me, 
and  sent  in  proof-sheets  for  Miss  Bar- 
rett to  interpolate."  And  certainly  the 
article  is  mainly  Home's,  though  with 
great  indebtedness  to  his  coadjutor,  and 
probably  a  good  deal  more  than  can  be 
demonstrated.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  there  was  much,  if  any,  **  in- 
terpolation'* on  proof-sheets  in  this  case. 
What  she  proposed  to  write  and  did 
write  was  a  substantive  small  essay — 
which  she  called  '*  An  Opinion,"  and 
sent  to  Home  with  the  following  letter  : 

My  dear  Mr.  Home,— I  send  you  "an  opinion*' 
on  Tennyson.  Use  it  or  do  not  use  it.  He  is  a 
divine  poet ;  but  I  have  found  it  difficult  (in  the 
examination  of  my  own  thoughts  of  him)  to  an- 
alyse his  divinity  and  to  determine  (even  to  my- 
selO  his  particular  aspect  as  a  writer.  What  is 
the  reason  of  it  ?  It  never  struck  me  before.  A 
true  and  divine  poet  nevertheless. 

Have  you  a  portrait  of  him  ?    I  hope  so. 


Ever  yours. 

E.  B.  Bi 


Mrs.  Orme  is  better. 


*  Reprinted  from  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co. 

t  London,  Richard  Bentley  and  Son.  Home's 
second  name  was  Henry :  the  substitution  of 
Hengist  was  a  latter-day  fancy  of  bis. 


The  **  Opinion"  was  written  upon  post 
octavo  paper  on  one  side  only  ;  and  the 
leaves  were  numbered  in  a  business-like 
manner.  How  many  there  were,  can- 
not now  be  stated  with  certainty  ;  for 
Home  cut  most  of  them  up  for  conven- 
ience of  intermixture  with  his  own  copy 
— fastening  the  heterogeneous  mass  to- 
gether with  wafers.  The  manuscript 
thus  produced  is  in  the  librar)'  of  Mr. 
Buxton  Forman.  It  starts  with  five 
pages  of  Home's  **  copy  ;"  and  then 
comes  the  first  leaf  of  Miss  Barrett's 
**  Opinion,"  unaltered,  and  reading  as 
follows  : 

"The  name  of  Alfred  Tennyson  is  pressing 
slowly,  calmly,  but  surely, — with  certain  recogni- 
tion but  no  loud  shouts  of  greeting, — from  the 
lips  of  the  discerners  of  poets,  of  whom  there  re- 
main a  few  even  in  the  cast  iron  ages,  along  the  lips 
of  the  less  informed  public,  '  to  its  own  place ' 
in  the  starry  house  of  names.  That  it  is  the 
name  of  a  true  poet,  the  drowsy  public  exerts  it- 
self to  acknowledge  ;  testifying  with  a  heavy  lift- 
ing of  the  eyelid,  to  its  consciousness  of  a  new 
light  in  one  of  the  nearer  sconces.  This  poet's 
public  is  certainly  awake  to  him,— although  you 
would  not  think  so.  And  this  public's  poet,  stand 
ing  upon  the  recognition  of  his  own  genius,  begins 
to  feel  the  ground  firm  beneath  his  feet, — after 
no  worse  persecution  than  is  comprised  in  those 
charf^es  of  affectation,  quaintness  and  mannerism, 
which  were  bleated  down  the  ranks  of  the  inno- 
cent *sillie'  critics  as  they  went  one  after  an- 
other to  water.  Let  the  toleration  be  chronicled 
to  the  honor  of  England.  And  who  knows  ? — 
There  may  be  hope  from  this,  and  a  few  similar 
instances  of  misprision  of  the  high  treason  of 
poetry,  that  our  country  may  conclude  her  grand 
experience  of  a  succession  of  poetical  writers  un- 
equalled in  the  modern  world,  by  learning  some 
ages  hence  to  know  a  poet  when  she  sees  one." 

It  would  have  been  worth  w^hile  to 
rescue  this  relic  connected  with  the 
names  of  three  poets,  if  only  to  estab* 
lish  that  an  inapposite  epithet  which 
appeared  in  the  foregoing  passage  as 
printed  in  A  New  Spirit  of  the  Age  was 
not  chargeable  to  Mrs.  Browning.  In 
the  book  we  read  **  the  stony  house  of 
names  :"  what  she  wrote  was  '*  the 
starry  house  of  names."  Home  would 
not  have  misread  the  adjective,  had  he 
copied  his  correspondent's  manuscript ; 
but  his  printer  did  ;  and  the  error  was 
not  discovered.  The  last  eight  words 
of  the  passage  are  not  of  positively  cer- 
tain origin  ;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubt- 
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ed  that  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing finished  the  sen- 
tence  as  shown. 
The  final  word  on 
the  leaf,  however, 
is  "learning,"  the 
words  "  some  ages 
hence  to  know  a 
poet  when  she  sees 


;^/2i^  Co  ^  MW  c/ic^     dtA^  o  />^4i/7n /r^^^ /rrui^ 
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Home's  writing. 
He  then  goes  on  for 
about  nine  pages  of 
his  manuscript  till 
he  reaches  the  fol- 
lowing passage  : 

"  But  Tennyson  and 
Shelley,  more  particular- 
ly, walk  in  the  common 
daylight  in  their  '  singing 
clothes  ' :  they  are  silver 
voiced  when  they  ask  for 
salt,  and  say  '  good-mor- 
row to  you  '  in  a  cadence. 
They  each  have  a  poet- 
ical dialect ;  [here  come 
in  two  more  pieces  of  the 
poetess's  *  Opinion.'  viz.] 
not  such  a  one  as  Words- 
worth deprecated  when 
he  overthrew  a  system  ; 
not  a  conventional  poet- 
ical idiom,   but  the  very 

reverse  of  it — each  poet  fashioning  his  phrases 
upon  his  own  individuality  ;  and  speaking  as  if  he 
were  making  a  language  thus,  for  the  first  time, 
under  those  *  purple  eyes  *  of  the  muse,  which 
tinted  every  syllable  as  it  was  uttered,  with  a  sep 
arate  benediction. 

••  Perhaps  the  first  spell  cast  by  Mr.  Tennyson, 
the  master  of  many  spells,  he  cast  upon  the  ear. 
His  power  as  a  versifier  is  remarkable.  The 
measures  flow  softly  or  roll  nobly  to  his  pen  ;  as 
well  one  as  the  other.  He  can  gather  up  his 
strength,  like  a  serpent,  in  the  silver  coil  of  a 
line  ;  or  dart  it  out  straight  and  free.  Nay,  he 
will  write  you  a  poem  with  nothing  in  it  except 
music ;  and  as  if  its  music  were  everything  it 
shall  fill  your  soul.  Be  this  said,  not  in  reproach; 
but  in  honour  of  him  and  of  the  English  language, 
for  the  learned  sweetness  of  his  numbers.  The 
Italian  poets  may  take  counsel  and  envy 

VWhere  Claribcl  down-lieth.* " 

From  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Browning 
wrote  *'  down-lieth"  for  '*  low-lieth,"  it 
seems  clear  that  she  adopted  the  rash 
plan  of  quoting  from  memory.  Home 
was  on  the  alert  here,  at  all  events  ;  for, 
on  these  two  portions  of  the  manuscript 
of  his  correspondent,  besides  making 
one  or  two  other  verbal  changes,  he  cor- 
rected the  quotation.  After  this  he  goes 
on  by  himself  for  some  twenty  pages. 
Though  the  following  paragraph  com- 
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mences  in  his  writing,  it  is  probably  all 
hers  : 

*'  Tennyson  seldom  uses  the  ego  of  poet-dom  ; 
and  when  he  does  you  generally  find  that  he  does 
not  refer  to  himself,  but  to  some  imaginary  per- 
son. He  permits  the  reader  to  behold  the  work- 
ings [the  sentence  ends  in  Miss  Barrett's  writing, 
two  more  pieces  of  her  dismembered  essay  follow- 
ing here]  of  his  individuality,  only  by  the  reflex 
action.  He  comes  out  himself  to  sing  a  poem 
and  goes  back  again ;  or  rather  sends  his  song 
out  from  his  shadow  under  the  leaf  as  other 
nightingales  do  ;  and  refuses  to  be  expansive  to 
his  public  and  open  his  heart  on  the  hinge  of 
music  as  other  poets  do.  We  know  nothing  of 
him  except  that  he  is  a  poet ;  and  this,  although 
it  is  .something  to  be  sure,  does  not  help  us  to 
pronounce  distinctly  upon  what  may  be  called  the 
mental  intention  of  his  poetry. 

"  Whatever  he  writes  is  a  complete  work;  he 
holds  the  unity  of  it  as  firmly  in  his  hands  as  his 
CEnone's  Paris  holds  the  apple — and  there  is 
nothing  broken  or  incomplete  in  his  two  full  vol- 
umes. But  for  all  this  unity  of  every  separate 
poem  produced  by  him,  there  is  or  appears  to  be 
some  vacillation  of  intention,  in  his  poetry  as  a 
mass.  To  any  question  upon  the  character  of  his 
works,  the  reply  rises  obviously. — they  are  from 
dreamland  ;  and  of  the  majority  of  those  which 
he  has  since  produced,  the  same  answer  should 
be  returned.  The  exceptive  instances  are  like 
those  of  one  who  has  not  long  awakened  from 
his  dreams.  But  what  dreams  these  have  been, 
of  what  loveliness  of  music,  form,  an4  colour, 
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and  what  thought — our  foregoing  remarks  have 
very  faintly  expressed  and  declared.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  marked  and  perceptible  design  in  his 
poetical  faith  and  purposes,  Tennyson  is  not 
singular.  It  would  be  equally  difficult  to  decide 
the  same  question  with  regard  to  several  others  ; 
nor  perhaps  is  it  necessary  to  be  decided.  As  the 
matter  rests  in  this  instance,  we  have  the  idea  of 
a  poet  (these  volumes  in  our  hands)  not  in  a  fixed 
attitude  ;  not  resolute  as  to  means,  not  deter- 
mined as  to  end — sure  of  his  power,  sure  of  his 
activity,  but  not  sure  of  his  objects.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  some  want  of  the  sanctification  of  a 
spiritual  consistency.  We  seem  to  look  on  while 
a  man  stands  in  preparation  for  a  noble  course — 
while  he  tries  the  edge  of  his  various  arms  and 
examines  the  wheels  of  his  chariots,  and  medi- 
tates full  of  youth  and  capability  down  the  long 
slope  of  glory.  The  figure  occurred  to  us  sud- 
denly, as  an  eagle  might  fly  to  our  left  hand  ; 
and.  as  admirers  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  we  accept  the 
omen.  One  thing  is  sure.  He  has  lived  long 
enough  for  the  world  not  to  let  him  die  ;  and  to 
good  purpose  enough  already,  to  secure  the  per- 
petual vibration  of  the  silver  chord  of  time,  under 
the  hand  of  another  English  poet." 

Home's  writing  reappears  in  the 
words  **  they  are  from  dreamland"  and 
extends  to  "as  the  matter  rests  in  this 
instance  we  have,"   after   which   there 


are  two  more  pieces  of  Miss  Barrett's 
copy,  forming  what  was  probably  the 
close  of  her  **  Opinion." 

The  chances  are  that,  whether  she 
"  interpolated"  a  proof  or  not,  she  saw 
one  ;  for  either  she  or  Home  rejected, 
after  all,  the  concluding  words  of  the 
foregoing  passage,  which  do  not  appear 
in  A  New  Spirit  of  the  Age,  There  is 
little  doubt  that  a  good  deal  of  what  is 
in  Home's  autograph  is  really  hers, 
gathered  either  from  her  letters  or 
copied  from  those  pieces  of  the  manu- 
script **  Opinion"  which  were  not  sub- 
jected to  the  wafcring  process.  The 
whole  essay  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  ex- 
ample of  collaboration  ;  Home  acted 
with  full  authority  from  his  colleague  ; 
and  if,  on  the  whole,  we  would  prefer 
to  have  her  undiluted  **  Opinion,"  we 
must  remember  that  in  1844  Home  was 
eminent  as  a  man  of  letters,  while  Miss 
Barrett  was  by  no  means  the  fixed  star 
in  public  estimation  that  she  has  since 
become  under  the  name  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning. 


TANGLED   IN    STARS. 

Tangled  in  stars,  and  spirit-steeped  in  dew 

The  city  worker  to  his  desk  returns  ; 

While  *mid  the  stony  streets  remembrance  burns 
Like  honeysuckle  running  through  and  through 
A  barren  hedge.     He  lifts  his  load  anew. 

And  carries  it  amid  the  thronging  ferns 

And  crowding  leaves  of  memory,  while  yearns 
Above  him  once  again  the  open  blue. 

His  letter-littered  desk  goes  up  in  flowers. 
The  world  recedes,  and  backward  dreamily 

Come  days  and  nights  like  jewels  rare  and  few  ; 
And  while  the  consciousness  of  those  bright  hours 
Abides  with  him,  we  know  him  yet  to  be 
Tangled  in  stars,  and  spirit-steeped  in  dew. 


Ethelwyn  WethercUd. 
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"  The  radiance  of  the  beautiful  was  blent 
E'en  with  thine  earliest  dream." 

In  the  spirituality  of  life  that  charac- 
terised Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  gen- 
ius assumes  its  highest  form  ;  and  it  is 
in  this  spiritualisation  of  human  life  that 
Mrs.  Browning  is  seen  apart  from  all 
other  great  modern  poets.  In  her  ex- 
pression she  has  embodied  a  potency  of 
influence  which  the  world  is  only  begin- 
ning to  recognise  and  estimate  aright. 
Among  women  poets  she  easily  stands 
supreme,  and  there  are  passages  in  her 
work  which  surpass  anything  that  has 
been  given  to  the  world  since  Shake- 
speare. Nor  is  this  assertion  a  mere 
trick  of  phrasing  that  should  shrink 
abashed  before  so  lofty  a  presence.  It 
is  but  a  simple  expression  of  truth. 
Spirituality  of  life  is  the  condition  of 
being  more  alive,  of  possessing  swifter 
sympathy  and  finer  insight,  of  holding  a 
truer  relation  to  progress.  **  I  am  come 
that  ye  might  have  life  more  abundant," 
said  the  Christ,  and  spirituality  might 
fitly  be  defined  as  the  condition  of  higher 
sensibility  and  responsiveness. 

Kant  tells  us  that  the  other  world  is 
not  another  place,  but  another  view. 
Accepting  this,  it  is  evident  that  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  lived,  even  as  a  child,  in 
the  other  world.  The  picture  of  the 
delicate  little  girl  sitting  on  the  floor  of 
her  large,  oriel-windowed  chamber  lean- 
ing against  the  wall,  her  dark,  clustering 
hair  falling  over  her  shoulders,  and  the 
prismatic  light  from  the  pictured  win- 
dow enveloping  her  in  its  glory  as  she 
held  with  one  hand  her  doll,  with  the 
other  a  Greek  book,  haunts  the  imagina- 
tion. What  manner  of  spirit  was  thus 
embodied  ? 


**  I  lived  with  visions  for  my  company. 


t» 


From  the  time  we  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  child  in  her  earliest 
home,  Hope  End,  in  Herefordshire,  till 
she  fades  from  mortal  vision  in  the  blue 
shadows  of  the  Arno  hills,  we  see  her 
only  as  a  spirit  passing.  Her  form  of 
greatness  was  that  which  touched  only 
the  enduring  realities,  never  the  super- 
ficial aspects  of  life. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  was  born  in  Dur- 
ham on  March  6th,  1809,  the  daughter 
of  Edward  Moulton  (later  Moulton-Bar- 


rett)  and  Mary  Graham.  In  her  infancy 
the  family  removed  to  Hope  End,  in 
which  the  lofty  chamber  with  the  stained- 
glass  oriel  window  was  called  *'  Eliza- 
beth's room."  At  the  age  of  eight  she 
was  reading  Homer  ;  and  from  that  time 
to  her  fifteenth  year  life  flowed  on  for 
her  in  this  idyllic  place  with  its  great 
gardens.  Later  she  pictured  it  in  the 
lines  : 


**  Green  the  land  is  where  my  daily 
Steps  in  jocund  childhood  played  ; 
Dimpled  close  with  hill  and  valley, 

Dappled  very  close  with  shade, 
Summer  snow  of  apple  blossoms 
Running  up  from  glade  to  glade.'' 

Here  her  sensitive  nature  took  vivid  im- 
pressions of  the  exquisite  romance  of  the 
scenery.  Her  father  directed  her  stud- 
ies. She  became  proficient  in  Greek 
and  devoured  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Bar- 
rett was  a  man  of  note  in  Ledbury.  In 
the  words  of  Shelley,  he  was  *'  the  friend 
of  the  unfriended  poor,*'  and  he  would 
hold  meetings  to  speak  to  the  people 
when  it  was  most  unusual  for  a  man  of 
wealth  to  so  concern  himself.  By  his 
side  was  always  this  delicate  child,  with 
her  large,  dark  eyes  gazing  at  him  with 
reverent  love,  and  a  shower  of  curls  hid- 
ing her  upturned  face. 

**  It  was  impossible,' '  said  Lady  Henry 
Somerset,  whose  home  at  Eastnor  Castle 
is  in  this  region,  and  who  told  me  the 
local  traditions  of  the  Barretts,  **  it  is 
impossible  that  the  daughter  of  such  a 
father  should  not  have  early  imbibed  a 
sympathy  with  the  lot  of  the  downtrod- 
den ;  and  just  as  the  memory  of  Here- 
fordshire scenes  remained  too  strong 
upon  her  for  all  the  splendours  of  beauty 
in  Italy  to  dim,  so,  too,  the  lessons  she 
learned  in  Ledbury  streets  stayed  with 
her  as  the  undertone  of  her  genius." 

Subsequent  changes  came  whose  de- 
tails are  not  of  importance,  and  the  fam- 
ily home  was  finally  transferred  to  Lon- 
don. Miss  Mitford,  who  had  come  to 
know  and  love  Miss  Barrett,  said  of  her 
in  1830  :  **  If  she  be  spared  to  the  world, 
you  will  see  her  passing  all  women  and 
most  men  as  a  dramatic  and  narrative 
poet."  Yet  such  was  her  wonderful 
charm  that  this  same  friend  and  critic 
said,  too,  that  those  who  knew  her  best 
were  apt  altogether  to  lose  sight  of  her 
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learning  and  of  her  genius,  and  think  of 
her  only  as  the  most  charming  person  in 
the  world. 

The  stor>-  of  the  meeting  and  the 
courtshipof  Robert  Browning  and  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  is  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition  here.  It  was  in  September  of 
1866  that  they  were  married  in  the  par- 
ish church  of  Manlebone,  and  after  an 
interii-al  of  a  week  (during  which  time, 
according  to  Mrs.  Sutherland,  Mr. 
Browning  did  not  trj'  to  see  her,  as  he 
could  not  bear  the  hypocrisy  of  asking 
for  her  by  her  maiden  name)  she  stole 
downstairs  when  the  family  were  at  din- 
ner and  joined  him,  and  they  crossed  to 
Paris  that  night.  That  Mr.  Barrett  never 
forgave  his  daughter  was  her  lifelong 
sorrow,  but  so  far  as  the  storj'  can  be 
girea  to  the  world  it  is  already  familiar. 
Although  before  her  marriage,  which 
took  place  in  her  thirty-eighth  year,  she 
had  achieved  fame,  her  real  life,  her 
true  achievements,  were  to  come  after 
that  event.  Up  to  the  time  when  she 
vent,  a  fairy  bride,  to  Italy 

— •'  with  nwUi  of  oleander  in  her  tuir  " — 


she  had  lived  the  life  of  invalid  seclusion, 
peopled  by  visions  and  dreams.  Vet 
into  this  charmed  silence,  where  the 
echoes  of  outer  life  came  not,  were  voices 
that  spoke  to  her,  and  she  had  produced 
"  Prometheus  Bound,"  "  The  Sera- 
phim," "  A  Drama  of  Exile,"  many  of 
her  greatest  lyrics,  and  "  Lady  Gerald- 
inc's  Courtship." 

Marriage  was  to  her  the  crossing  of 
the  mystic  line  that  defined  the  bounda- 
ries between  the  land  of  dreams  and  the 
land  of  reality.  Her  marriage  journey 
reminds  us  of  the  bearing  of  Brunhilde 
by  her  lover  through  the  sacred  fire  that 
encircled  and  enchanted  her.  She  ex- 
pressed all  her  feeling  in  the  lines  ; 

'•  I  yield  the  Rravc  for  ihv  sake,  and  excbange 
My  near,  sweel  view  of  heaven  (or  earth  with 

There  were  sojourns  in  Paris,  in  Pisa, 
and  in  Rome  ;  but  it  was  in  Casa  Guidt, 
in  Florence,  that  her  life  was  practically 
lived — the  Guidi  Palace,  opposite  the 
church  of  San  Felice,  "  for  good  omen," 
she  said.  Here,  on  March  9lh,  1869, 
was    bom    their    son.    Robert    Barrett 
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Browning.  Life  grew  constant- 
ly sweeter  to  her.  They  drive, 
they  loiter  in  the  sunshine,  they 
see  the  door  "  where  Tasso 
stood  and  where  Dante  drew 
his  chair  out  to  sit."  They 
visit  Venice,  and  she  finds  it 
"  a  celestial  place,"  where  "the 
silver  trails  of  water  He  be- 
tween all  that  gorgeous  colour 
and  carving ;  the  enchanting 
silence,  the  music;  the  gondo- 
las," held  her  with  a  spell. 
They  were  in  Florence  again 
during  the  last  days  that  Mar- 
garet Fuller  Ossoli  was  there 
before  her  fatal  voyage  ;  and 
Margaret  left  for  the  infant 
Robert  a  Bible  inscribed  with 
the  words,  "  In  memory  of 
Angelo  Ossoli." 

There  were  journeys  to 
Rome  where  they  met  and  were 
intimate  with  the  Slorys  ;  where 
they  knew  Fanny  Kemble,  Har- 
riet Hosmer,  and  other  inter- 
esting people  ;  and  there,  in 
1855,  Miss  Hosmer  took  the 
cast  of  the  "  Clasped  Hands" 
of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Brown- 
ing, of  which  Hawthorne  wrote 
as  being  the  perfect  symbol  of 
their  wedded  lives.  Later  they 
passed  a  little  time  in  London, 
where  on  September  27th,  1855, 
Tennyson  read  his  new  poem,  "Maud," 
to  Mrs.  Browning  ;  and  Rossetti,  who 
was  present,  sketched  in  pen  and  ink 
the  head  of  the  Laureate. 

The  most  perfect  pen  picture  ever 
given  of  Mrs.  Browning  is  one  almost 
universally  ascribed  to  Story,  but  really 
written  by  Kate  Field.  Miss  Field  as  a 
child  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  Miss 
Isa  Blagden,  an  accomplished  English 
lady,  whose  home  was  the  villa  Bellos- 
guardo,  mentioned  in  Aurora  Leigh,  and 
who  was  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Mrs. 
Browning.  Trollope  in  his  fascinating 
reminiscences  writes  : 

"Mrs.  Dronning's  most  iniimate  friend  was  a 
Misa  Isabella  Blagden.  irho  lived  for  many  years 
at  BellDsguardo.  in  a  villa  commanding  a  lovely 
view  over  Florence  and  (he  valley  of  Ihe  Arno, 
from  [he  !<outheTn  side  looking  across  to  Fiesole 


In  a  note  from  Mrs,  Browning 
Trollope  she  says  : 

"  Miss  Bladgen  and  Miss  Field  are  si 
wilh  us  and  are  gone  lo  Siena  (o-day  I 
tain  pictures.     .     .     ." 


to  Mrs 


There  has  come  into  my  hands  a  little 
book  called  Vatican  Sculptures  that  once 
belonged  to  Miss  Blagden,  with  "  Kate 
from  Isa"  on  the  titie-page,  and  follow- 
ing this  are  two  inscriptions,  "  from 
Kate"  (Miss  Field)  toafriend,  and  from 
that  friend  to  myself.  The  delicate 
chirography  of  Miss  Blagden  gives  it 
value  in  literary  history.  Mr.  Trollope 
says  of  Isa  Blagden  that  it  "  was  impos- 
sible to  read  her  poems,  published  after 
her  death,  without  perceiving  how  choice 
a  spirit  tiie  author  was,  and  understand- 
ing how  it  was  that  she  was  honoured  by 
the  close  friendship  of  Mrs.  Browning. 

The  decade  between  1855-65  was  a 
golden  one  in  the  "  Flower  of  all  cities 
and  city  of  all  flowers."  The  Brown-  ■ 
ings,  Landor,  the  Trollopes,  Miss  Blag- 
den, Thomas  Ball,  and  James  Jackson 
Jarves  were  all  in  Florence  ;  and  there 
came  the  Hawthornes,  George  Eliot 
{Mrs.  Lewes),  Mrs.  Somerviile,  Frances 
Power  Cobbe,  Harriet  Hosmer,  and 
others.     Dall'  Ongaro,  the  Italian  poet. 
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was  one  of  the  gifted  circle.  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope  drew  about  her  a  salon,  and  in  the 
soft  spring  evenings  the  terrace  of  Vil- 
lino  TroUope  was  transformed  into  a  re- 
ception-room. 

"  Opening  upon  a  garden,  with  its  lofty  pillars, 
its  tessellated  marble  floor,  its  walls  inlaid  with 
terra  cotta,  bas-reliefs,  inscriptions  by  coats-of- 
arms,  with  here  and  there  a  niche  devoted  to  some 
antique  Madonna,  the  terrace  has  all  the  charm  of 
a  campo-satito  without  the  chill  of  a  grave  upon  it ; 
or  were  a  few  cowled  monks  to  walk  with  folded 
arms  along  its  space,  one  might  fancy  it  the 
cloister  of  a  monastery,  ** 

wrote  Kate  Field  of  the  scene. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  Brownings 
were  planning  a  little  trip  to  Rome, 
Mrs.  Browning  wrote  to  Miss  Hosmer 
the  following  letter,  which  Miss  Hosmer 
kindly  permits  me  to  copy  : 

"  Shan't  we  see  works  on  works  of  yours,  dear 
Hattie,  when  we  come  to  Rome  and  catch  you  ? 
Really,  we  are  planning  for  Rome  next  winter. 
What  do  you  think  of  London,  meantime  for  the 
likes  of  us  ?  Pennini  is  reading,  talking  much,  not 
forgetting  his  Italian.  He's  as  great  a  darling  as 
ever,  in  my  mind.     Ever  your  affectionate, 

''  E,  B.  Br 

From  the  first  Mrs.  Browning  loved 
Florence.  In  June  9th,  1856,  she  writes 
from  there  : 

**  If  you  take  one  thing  with  another,  there  is 
no  place  in  the  world  like  Florence  I  am  per- 
suaded for  a  place  to  live  in.  Cheap,  tranquil, 
cheerful,  beautiful, — within  the  limits  of  civilisa- 
tion, yet  out  of  the  crush  of  it." 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1855  that  Mrs. 
Browning  produced  the  great  work  of 
her  life,  the  dramatic  poem  of  12,000 
lines,  Aurora  Leigh,  Writing  to  Miss 
Hosmer  at  this  time,  Mr.  Browning 
said  :  **  E.  B.  B.  is  lying  on  the  sofa  and 
writing  like  a  spirit.**  Her  work  was 
all  done  on  the  sofa,  writing  in  pencil  on 
any  chance  scraps  of  paper,  in  the  fam- 
ily sitting-room  where  any  visitors  were 
likely  to  enter.  If  interrupted,  Mrs. 
Browning  simply  slipped  her  paper 
under  the  pillow,  and  when  she  was 
alone  went  on  writing.  To  judge  Aurora 
Leigh  as  an  economic  or  social  treatise 
is  to  recognise  but  one  element  in  its 
kaleidoscopic  splendour.  It  is  rather  a 
spiritual  autobiography,  an*  intimate  and 
vivid  revelation  of  a  woman's  life  of  the 
most  imaginative  and  highly  organised 
type.  In  it  she  herself  said  are  recorded 
her  highest  convictions  on  life  and  art. 
It  is  a  work  rich  in  imaginative  sugges- 
tion and  philosophic  insight  and  marvel- 
lous in   its  modernity.     So  far  as  it  dis- 


cusses the  problem  of  love  and  marriage 
it  might  have  been  written  yesterday. 

"  Art's  much,  but  love's  more.      Art  symbolises 
heaven, 
But  love  is  more  and  makes  heaven." 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  conclusion  of 
the  question  for  Marcella  and  her  lover 
reaches  the  same  result  that  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing embodied  in  Aurora  Leigh  when  she 
wrote  those  thrilling,  exalted  lines  at 
the  close  : 

"  Beloved,  let  us  love  so  well 
Our  work  shall  still  be  better  for  our  love. 
And  still  our  love  be  better  for  our  work. 
And  both  commended  for  the  sake  of  each 
By  all  true  lovers  and  true  workers  born." 

The  poetry  of  Mrs.  Browning  is  not 
only  that  of  the  poet's  inspiration,  but 
it  has  the  influence  of  exquisite  and  ex- 
tended culture.  Her  genius  was  of  that 
highest  order — the  spiritualisation  of  in- 
tellect. She  is  the  first  woman  who  has 
expressed  the  pathos  of  struggling  and 
repressed  life  in  poetry,  as  Millet  has  ex- 
pressed it  in  painting.  She  felt,  as  did 
Hood,  that  the  lover's  song,  and  even 
that  the  intimations  of  nature,  are  less 
appealing  than  the  grinding  toil  that 
submerges  the  uncomforted  poor.  To 
her  was  given  the  task  to  arouse  Eng- 
land and  the  modern  world,  indeed,  to  a 
sense  of  the  child  suffering  in  factory 
life.  Her  poem  "  The  Cry  of  the  Chil- 
dren" appeared  almost  simultaneously 
with  Lord  Shaftesbury's  great  speech  in 
Parliament  on  child  labour.  The  poem 
and  the  eloquence  together  aroused  Eng- 
land, nor  has  the  echo  lessened  with  the 
years. 

The  large  drawing-room  in  Casa 
Guidi,  where  Mrs.  Browning  always  sat 
or  lay  on  her  sofa  and  dreamed  her  poetic 
visions  is  thus  pictured  by  Kate  Field  : 

"  The  room  opened  upon  a  balcony  filled  with 
plants  and  looked  upon  the  iron-gray  church  of 
Santa  Felica.  There  was  something  about 
this  room  that  seemed  to  make  it  the  especial 
haunt  for  poets.  The  dark  shadows  and  subdued 
light  give  it  a  dreamy  look,  which  was  enhanced 
by  the  tapestry-covered  walls  and  the  old  pictures 
of  saints  thai  looked  out  sadly  from  their  carved 
frames  of  black  wood.  Bookcases  of  Florentine 
carving  were  brimming  over  with  wise-looking 
books.  Tables  were  covered  with  more  gayly 
bound  volumes,  the  gifts  of  brother  authors. 
Dante's  grave  profile,  a  cast  of  Keats's  face  and 
brow  taken  after  death,  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of 
Tennyson,  the  genial  face  of  John  Kenyon,  little 
paintings  of  the  boy  Browning  attracted  the  eye. 
A  quaint  mirror  and  the  hundred  nothings  that 
add  charm  were  always  massed  in  this  room. 
But  the  glory  of  it  all  and  that  which  sanctified 
all  was  her  form,  with  her  table  strewn  with  writ- 
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ing  always  at  her  side.  Her  life  in  its  review 
suggests  only  tbe  passing  of  a  spirit.  She  nas 
alirays  firsi  to  see  merit  and  Ihe  last  to  see  faults. 
She  loved  irolh  and  justice — '  more  than  Plato 
anil  Plato's  country,  more  than  Dante  and  Dante's 
country,  more  than  Shakespeare  and  Shake- 
speare s  country.' " 

Little  space  is  left  to  speak  of  her 
lyrics.  Of  them  all,  how  the  exquisite 
pathos  of  that  line  in  "  Caterina  to 
Camoens"  comes  back  to  us  : 


And  the  spirit  of  this  stanza  is  her  own  : 

"  I  witt  look  out  to  bis  future  ; 

I  will  bless  it  tilt  it  shine. 

Should  he  ever  be  a  suitor, 

Unco  sweeter  eyes  than  mine." 

Of  the  Sonnets /rem  the  Portuguese  what 
words  can  fitly  interpret  their  tender- 
ness, their  impassioned  beauty  ? 

It  was  on  June  29th,  1861,  that  after  a 
brief  illness  she  suddenly  exclaimed, 
with  an  expression  of  rapture  on  her 
countenance:    "It  ts   beautiful!  "  and 
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the  spirit  fled.  On  the  evening  of  July 
I  St,  as  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the 
hills,  they  laid  her  form  in  the  lovely 
English  burying-ground  of  Florence. 
"  The  distant  mountains  hid  their  faces 
in  a  misty  veil,"  wrote  Kate  Field,  who 
stood  by  the  grave,  "  and  the  tall  cy- 
press-trees of  the  cemetery  swayed  and 
sighed  as  Nature's  mourners." 
"  Ob,  the  little  birds  sang  east,  and  Ibe  little  birds 
sang  west, 

Toll  slowly  ! 

And   I  paused  to  think  God's  greatness  flowed 
around  our  incompleteness, 

Round  our  restlessness,  i!is  rest !" 

The  work  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing will  stand  immortal  in  our  literature 
not  only  as  literary  art,  but  as  the  ex- 
pression of  consecrated  genius.  The 
sacredness  of  her  art  was  the  secret  of 
her  success.  She  lived  in  close  relation 
with  the  unseen,  in  intimate  and  per- 
petual communion  with  the  Heavenly 
Vision. 

Lilian  Whiting. 
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LIVING   CRITICS. 
V. — Branuer  Matthews, 


MATTHEWS. 


A  number  of  years  ago — I  tliink  I 
should  say  more  than  I  care  to  recall,  if  it 
were  not  for  what  they  have  brought  my 
colleague— Mr.  Brander  Matthews  (not 
then  Professor)  and  the  present  writer 
each  published  a  book  at  about  the  same 
time,  and  each  accepted  an  invitation 
from  a  well-known  periodical  to  review 
the  other's  work.  We  both  meant  well 
— too  well,  in  fact  ;  for  in  our  worthy 
desire  to  treat  each  other  with  stern  im- 
partiality, we  wrote  two  of  the  meanest 


book  notices  I  ever  saw. 
When  we  faced  them  in 
print  we  shook  hands  on 
a  vow  never  again  to 
mix  criticism  and  friend- 
ship. Professor  Mat- 
thews has  since  broken 
his  oath,  I  am  glad  to 
say  —  not  only  on  my 
own  account,  though 
that  would  be  reason 
enough,  but  because  it 
leaves  me  free  to  say  a 
word  about  him  here 
now  that  he  has  passed 
the  time  when  I  need 
fear  to  praise  him. 

Of  Mr.  Maithews's 
literary  work  it  may  be 
said  that  it  has  been 
sometimes  diificult  to  see 
the  forest  for  the  trees. 
Some  of  his  many  read- 
ers know  him  only  as 
the  bibliophile,  and  the 
keen  critic  and  chroni- 
cler of  the  cu  rious  arts  of 
book-making  ;  some  as 
the  courteous  but  sharp- 
penned  essayist ;  some 
as  the  genial  and  famil- 
iar gossip,  whose  kind- 
ly wit  can  make  some- 
thing fresh  even  out  of 
a  transatlantic  steamer 
trip  ;  many  others — too 
many,  to  one  friend's 
thiniiing^as  the  tireless 
producer  of  stories  and 
sketches  whose  perplex- 
ing ingenuity  and  easy 
brightness  have  some- 
times tempted  him  from  the  exercise  of 
far  higher  and  finer  powers. 

I  say  "  have  tempted  ;"  for  I  cannot 
but  hope  that  the  period  in  Mr.  Mat- 
thews's  literary  career  which  begins 
with  the  publication  of  His  Father's  Son 
will  be  productive  of  nothing,  however 
effective  in  a  minor  way,  unworthy  of 
the  creative  strength,  the  dignified  and 
simple  art,  and,  above  all,  of  the  deep, 
true,  and  yet  tenderly  sympathetic 
knowledge  of  human  nature  which  th« 
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author  has  displayed  in  that  remarkable 
work. 

I  do  not  means  to  imply  that  I  expect 
Mr.  Matthews  to  produce  another  novel 
like  this  in  a  hurry.  His  friends  know 
that  it  is  the  outcome  of  long  and  faith- 
ful study,  and  years  of  experience  and 
observation.  Nor  do  I  wish  in  any  way 
to  attempt  to  supplement  the  admirable 
and  clearly  discerning  review  which  Mr. 
Hamlin  Garland  contributed  to  the  Jan- 
uary Bookman.  For  one  who  is  by  birth 
a  stranger  to  the  life,  the  scenes  and  the 
characters  with  which  Mr.  Matthews 
deals,  to  have  grasped  the  whole  scope 
and  purpose  of  the  book  as  Mr.  Garland 


standing  of  human  nature — qualities 
for  which  his  critical  work  has  not  al- 
ways brought  him  due  credit.  His  style 
is  so  clear  and  calm,  his  mental  attitude 
so  temperately  judicial,  and  his  scholar- 
ly humour  so  pleasantly  irrepressible 
that  the  chance  reader  does-  not  always 
realise  how  much  charitable  con- 
sideration and  thoughtful  perception 
underlie  even  his  more  caustic  judg- 
ments. I  do  not  think  that  I  violate  the 
confidence  of  friendship  when  I  say  that 
I  do  not  know  of  a  case  where  he  has 
been  obliged  to  speak  severely  of  a  book 
wherein  he  might  not  have  spoken  more 
severely  still  had  a  less  tolerant  spirit 
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has,  seems  to  me  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment of  sympathetic  criticism  ;  and  I 
most  heartily  agree  with  him  that  **  Sam 
Sargeant  and  Cyrus  Poole,  as  well  as 
Ezra  Pierce  and  his  son,  remain  in  the 
mind  vital,  accusable  as  any  men  we 
know  ;  and  to  produce  this  effect  without 
set  appeal  or  trick  is  masterly  work" — 
and  work  not  soon  to  be  equaled  by  the 
author  or  by  another. 

But  in  criticising  a  living  critic  I  can- 
not help  attributing  great  importance  to 
the  production  of  this  book,  because  it 
is  a  revelation,  even  to  those  who  know 
him  best,  of  the  author's  deep  and 
catholic    sympathy     with    and     under- 


moved  him.  This  is,  I  take  it,  the  best 
of  criticism  ;  for  if  the  aim  of  criticism 
be  not  to  build  up,  it  seems  to  be  but 
wanton  and  cruel  destruction.  Criti- 
cism must  faithfully  and  fearlessly  con- 
demn the  ill-made  bricks  in  the  struc- 
ture ;  the  weak  foundation  ;  the  ill-built 
arch  and  the  weak  lintel  ;  but  its  higher 
duty  is  to  point  out  how,  out  of  what 
remains,  something  may  be  built  that  is 
worthy  and  useful  according  to  its  kind. 
Mr.  Matthews*s  parentage  and  ances- 
try, as  a  critic,  give  him  an  exceptional 
position  among  American  writers.  I 
had  almost  said  unique,  for  I  cannot  re- 
call at  this  moment  another  man  of  Mr. 
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Matthews's  scholarship  and  breadth  of 
taste  who  owes  none  of  his  qualities  to 
our  British  forbears.  He  is  bred  of 
France  and  America  ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  note  how,  in  the  course  of  years,  the 
American  blood  has  asserted  itself  more 
and  more  strongly  without  in  the  least 
decreasing  its  sympathetic  kinship  with 
the  French. 

This  freedom  from  British  influences 
in  a  man's  literary  and  critical  growth 
will  undoubtedly  seem  no  strange  thing 
to  the  next  generation  ;  and  even  the 
young  men  of  the  present  hour,  who 
have  seen  the  downfall  and  degradation, 
in  school  and  college,  of  the  evil  old 
**  classical*'  fetish,  may  wonder  why 
their  immediate  predecessors  should, 
even  in  their  earlier  youth,  have  been  so 
curiously  obsessed  by  the  spirit  of  a  past 
century,  and  of  an  alien  people.  And 
yet,  from  Hawthorne  to  Curtis,  where 
is  the  American  critic  or  essavist  who 
has  not  at  the  first  formed  himself  upon 
his  inherited  literary  traditions  in  a  truly 
colonial  spirit  of  devotion  that  outdid 
the  Briton  himself  ?  In  point  of  fact,  it 
was  the  English  themselves  who  were 
trying  to  get  rid  of  these  very  traditions 
at  the  time  when  Americans  were  cher- 
ishing them  reverently  and  fondly. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  American 
criticism  has  not  always  shown  a  hearty, 
even  an  eager  interest,  to  reform  itselif 
on  broader  lines  so  soon  as  those  lines 
were  revealed  by  clearer  lights.  The 
influence  of  French  and  German  criti- 
cism is  so  clearly  apparent  in  all  our 
modern  critical  writing  that  we  forget 
how  closely  the  generation  of  American 
critics  was  allied  to  the  strangely  differ- 
ent school  of  its  earlier  years — a  school 
that  never  recognised  and  hardly  under- 
stood the  responsibilities  and  obliga- 
tions which  the  critic  of  to-day  takes 
upon  himself,  not  more  in  justice  to  his 
subject  than  to  himself  ;  seeing  in  them 
the  best  guard  and  warrant  of  his  own 
literary  integrity.  The  English  criti- 
cism of  which  Hawthorne,  Lowell,  and 
Curtis  were  brought  up  was  much  like 
the  law  and  justice  of  the  old  English 
squire.  It  was  a  matter  of  personality 
and  prejudice  ;  of  taking  sides  before 
the  case  was  called  •  of  frank  and  hon- 


est partisanship  that  stopped  at  nothing. 
It  might  be  generous,  it  might  even  at- 
tempt a  certain  sort  of  contemptuous 
justice  of  the  sort  that  gives  fair  play 
even  to  the  condemned  man.  But  the 
critic  thought  it  no  shame  to  have  his 
code  and  his  creed  marked  off  like  a  foot 
rule,  and  to  apply  them  indifferently  to 
all  measurable  things.  Scholarship, 
travel,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
naturally  quick  human  sympathies  soon 
modified  in  the  great  writers  who  have 
shaped  our  literature  the  influence  of 
this  early  training  ;  but  it  is  not,  after 
all,  so  many  years  since  we  have  learned 
to  despise  and  ignore  the  man  who,  call- 
ing himself  a  critic,  allows  the  **  per- 
sonal equation"  to  affect  his  work. 

Whether  it  was  the  literary  artist's 
natural  disaffection  for  this  unbalanced 
exercise  of  power,  or  whether  it  was  his 
engrossing  and  absorbing  passion  for 
the  study  of  French  literature,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  literature  of  form  and 
symmetry,  and  for  the  literary  art  that 
almost  approximates  science,  Mr.  Mat- 
thews seems  to  have  entirely  escaped  an 
influence  from  which  few  men  of  any 
approach  to  maturity  can  pretend  to  be 
wholly  exempt.  Morally  and  ethically 
his  literary  code  was  inspired  by  the 
impartial  and  truth-seeking  spirit  of  the 
purest  French  thought,  and  has  been 
broadened,  purified,  and  strengthened 
by  an  Americanism  that  has  had  the  rare 
good  fortune  to  be  left  to  its  own  natu- 
ral development. 

Mr.  Matthews  was  born  with  many 
talents.  He  has  not  neglected  the  least 
of  them.  The  long  and  patient  study 
that  has  made  him  a  scholar,  the  faith- 
ful and  devoted  apprenticeship  that  has 
made  him  an  artist  in  criticism  and  in 
fiction  have  not  gone  unrewarded. 
After  his  twenty  years  of  devotion  to 
his  profession,  his  professorship  in  Co- 
lumbia University  finds  him  a  young  man 
— young  enough  to  see  a  new  career 
open  before  him.  The  long  shelf  in  my 
library  that  holds  his  many  books  holds 
not  one  that  does  not  show  a  better 
knowledge  and  a  better  humanity  than 
the  one  that  came  before.  So  will  it  be 
with  him,  I  am  sure,  till  the  shelf  be  full 
and  running  over. 

H,  C,  Bunner, 
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AN    EX-LIBRIS    EXHIBITION    AT  THE   CAXTON  CLUB, 

CHICAGO. 


The  Caxton  Club,   Chicago,   opened 
its    third    exhibition    February   ist.     It 
was  believed  by  the  committee  having 
the  matter  in  charge  that  there  were 
among  the  club's  members  in  Chicago 
a  sufficient  number  of  ex-libris  books 
of  an  **  association"  interest  to  make 
a  creditable  showing,  and  it  is  about 
some  of  these  books  that  I  am  asked 
to   gossip   with   the   readers  of  The 
Bookman. 

Mr.     Andrew    Lang    has    written 
somewhere  of  the  intense  human  in- 
terest that  centres  in  a  book  once  the 
possession  of  a  writer  or  collector  of 
distinction.      Such    books    seem    to 
bring  us  into  personal   touch  with  their 
former  owners.  If  they  bring  the  owners 
themselves  into  touch,  one  would  like  to 
know  what  Dickens  is  saying  to  Leigh 
Hunt,  Leigh  Hunt  to  Byron,  the  poet 
Gray  to  Laurence  Sterne,  Eugene  Field 


his  moods,  his  habits,  and  his  disposi- 
tions." Lady  Dacre,  the  translator,  has 
included    with    her    translations    from 
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to  Dibdin  and  Dr.  John  Hill  Burton. 
Perhaps  Edmund  Yates  and  Thackeray 
are  harmonising  their  differences. 

One  would  like  some  sort  of  certificate 
of  character  to  accompany  the  two 
books  bearing  the  autograph  of  By- 
ron. The  first,  a  volume  of  essays  on 
Petrarch,  by  Ugo  Foscolo  (John  Mur- 
ray, 1823),  has  inserted  a  letter  from  the 
noted  collector,  Mr.  C.  W.  Frederickson, 
in  which  he  says  that  he  purchased  the 
book  with  some  other  Byron  matter 
from  an  old  Byron  collector  many  years 
ago.  Of  its  genuineness  he  has  no 
doubt.     "  Byron's  writing  varied  with 


Petrarch  a  poem  on  pages  215  and  217, 
to  which  Byron*s  name  as  translator  is 
appended  ;  but  the  name  is  crossed 
through  and  that  of  Medwin  substituted 
by  the  same  hand  that  has  written  the 
four  lines  of  verse,  in  a  different  version, 
from  the  same  poem,  across  the  title  and 
signed  "  Byron."  Foscolo  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  Byron's  letters  and  in  the 
notes  to  his  poems,  and  as  Murray 
doubtless  had  orders  from  the  poet  to 
send  him  all  new  books  as  issued,  it 
does  not  seem  improbable  that  he  might 
have  owned  this  one  published  in  1823, 
though  he  died  in  April,  1824.  This 
view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
neither  the  Petrarch  nor  the  second  vol- 
ume, Keats's  Lamia^  appears  in  the  cata- 
logue of  books  with  forged  autographs 


and  notes  that  were  sold  by  Sotheby  and 
Wilkinson,  London,  in  May,  185 1.  Yet 
the  words  of  the  note  written  on  the 
blank  page  of  Lamia  opposite  the  open- 
ing of  Hyperion  are  identical  with  a  part 
of  the  long  manuscript  note  dated  **  No- 
vember 1 2th,  182 1,"  and  printed  entire 
at  page  92,  Vol,  XV,,  of  Moore's  seven^ 
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teen-volume  edition  of  Byron  (1832-33). 
Apparently  the  same  hand  that  penned 
the  note  in  Keats 's  Lamia  wrote  also 
that  in  the  Petrarch.  A  little  over  a 
year  before,  October  12th,  1820,  Byron 
had  written  to  Murray  : 

**  No  more  Keats.  I  entreat : — flay  him  alive  ;  if 
some  of  you  don't,  I  must  skin  him  myself. 
There  is  no  bearing  the  drivelling  idiotism  of  the 
mannikin." 

Another  book  over  which  one  is  in- 
clined to  speculate  is  the  incomplete 
Lives  of  the  English  Poets y  by  Dr.  John- 
son (1790).  There  arc  only  three  vol- 
umes, while  there  should  be  four.  Vol- 
ume I.  bears  the  following  : 


"James  Boswell, 
London,  1793, 


>» 


and  on  a  fly-leaf,  in  a  neat  hand,  written 
probably  by  some  bookseller,  this  note  : 

"  These  volumes  were  purchased  at  the  sale  of 
Mr.  Bos  well's  Books  in  1825.  and  are  illustrated 
with  sundry  notes  and  remarks  by  him." 

Is  it  the  elder  Boswell  who  is  referred 
to  ?  The  biographer  of  Johnson  died  in 
1795,  ^^^  ^^s  son  James  inherited  his  li- 
brary. The  autograph  is  firm  and  reg- 
ular and  too  well  formed  to  have  been 
written  by  a  youth  of  fourteen  years — the 
son's  age  in  1793.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  with  this  autograph  the  many 
pencil  notes  scattered  through  the  sev- 
eral volumes,  as  the  paper  on  which  they 
are  written  is  rather  rough  and  the  notes 
at  times  indistinct.  Yet  the  following 
sounds  quite  like  Boswell  the  elder. 
Apropos  of  Sir  John  Hawkins's  note  that 
the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  was  **  a  book 
that  Dr.  Johnson  frequently  resorted  to, 
as  many  others  have  done,  for  amuse- 
ment after  the  fatigue  of  study,**  the  wri- 
ter has  this  to  say  : 


"  This  is  told  in  Sir  John's  usual  way.  John- 
son did  not  read  it  after  the  fatigue  of  study  ;  he 
got  up  in  the  morning  to  read  it  and  read  it  dog- 
gedly." 

In  Bosweirs  Life  of  Johnson  (Birk- 
beck  Hill  Edition)  is  this  reference  to 
the  same  subject : 

**  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Mtlaiuholy^  he  said,  was 
the  only  book  that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed  two 
hours  sooner  than  he  wished  to  rise." 

A  pretty  little  volume  is  the  Lyric 
Offerings^  by  Laman  S.  Blanchard,  in- 
scribed on  the  title  as  follows  : 

"  My  Dear  Friend  :  Accept  this  with  the  sincere 
regrets  as  an  author,  and  the  sincere  regards  as  a 
fellow-admirer  of  poetry  of  thine. — Z.  B" 


From  the  dedication  to  Charles  Lamb, 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  this  copy  a  pres- 
entation to  him. 

**  To  Miss  Mitford,  from  her  affection- 
ate E.  B.  B.,"  is  inscribed  in  the  delicate 
hand  of  Mrs.  Browning  in  a  copy  of  The 
Seraphim^  ami  Other  Poems  (London, 
1838). 

Next  to  this  item  in  the  exhibition 
catalogue  the  copy  of  Fifine  at  the  Fair^ 
inscribed  by  the  author  to  Bryan  Wal- 
ler Proctor,  is  not  out  of  place  : 

"  To  Bryan  Waller  Proctor,  with  all  the  old  ad- 
miration, and  ever,  as  the  years  go  by,  some  new 
aflfectionateness  of  A*.  B.,  June  4,  '72." 

**  Fanny  Cath.  Austen,  June  29th, 
1808,  the  gift  of  her  Aunt  Jane,"'  is  the 
inscription  in  a  dumpy  copy  of  Cowper. 
And  a  note  by  Lord  Brabourne  attests 
the  autograph  of  the  **  fair  and  witty 
Jane." 


u^^X^'*^'^^^ 


^U^f^i^ii:^ 


//^, 


Here  one  may  find  also  John  Gait's 
own  copy  of  his  Lives  of  the  Players^  full 
of  manuscript  notes  in  his  fine  hand, 
among  which  is  this,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  sketch  of  Mrs.  Woffington  : 

"It  is  only  known  to  a  few  that  towards  the 
end  of  her  life  Mrs.  Woffington  was  married  to  a 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Cholmondely,  by  whom  she 
had  a  daughter.  This  daughter  was  a  companion 
(o  the  late  Queen  C^^roHne,  and  was  killed  m  con- 
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sequence  of  being  overturned  in  her  carriage. 
This  has  been  communicated  to  me  since  the  pub- 
lication.—/. Galtr 

One  wonders  if  Mr.  Saintsbury  ever 
saw  the  copy  of  Hunt's  Old  Court  Suburb 
(iSS5)»  presented  **  To  Charles  Dickens, 
with  best  remembrance/*  from  the  au- 


z 


/ 


thor }  The  book  has  a  triple  interest, 
as,  besides  the  inscription  and  the  book- 
plate of  Charles  Dickens,  it  bears  also 
the  book-plate  of  Edmund  Yates.  Query  : 
Were  there  any  Thackeray  relics  in  the 
Yates  sale  ?  One  would  like  to  know. 
We  are  also  curious  to  know  who  Car- 
lotta  Clara  Mary  Norton  was  that  Sir 
William  Stirling  Maxwell  should  inscribe 
to  her,  as  his  "affectionate  friend,"  a 
copy  of  Bell  and  Daldy*s  beautiful  edi- 
tion of  George  Herbert's  works.  The 
item  in  the  old  booksellers'  catalogue 
referred  to  her  as  **  Lady  Caroline  Nor- 
ton, whom  Sir  William  afterwards  mar- 
ried." 

Odd,  it  seems,  too,  to  find  in  Southey's 
own  copy  of  the  Morte  d' Arthur  the 
name  of  **  Abraham  Lincolne,  High- 
bury." The  poet's  hand  is  as  delicate 
as  that  of  the  late  Eugene  Field's,  but 
there  the  resemblance  ceases.  There 
were  no  creases  in  the  latter's  pajamas. 

Who  reads  Willian  Wollaston's  The 
Religion  of  Nature  Delineated  to- day  ?  It 
was  a  famous  book  in  the  early  half  of 
last  century.  The  copy  in  the  exhibi- 
tion came  from  the  collection  of  the  late 
Edward  Solly.  But  let  the  catalogue 
tell  the  story  : 


••  f 


This  is  practically  the  first  edition,  for  of  the 
first  issue  in  1723  only  a  few  copies  were  printed 
for  private  use.  Benjamin  Franklin  worked  as  a 
compositor  on  this  edition  of  1724/  E  S.  So  says 
Lowndes,  but  I  think  he  is  wrong  ;  this  edition 
was  published  before  the  death  of  Wollaston,  and 
he  died  29  Oct.,  '24,  whilst  Franklin  did  not  reach 
London  till  24  Dec.,  '24.  Hence  Franklin  must 
hare  printed  the  edition  of  1725.*' 


Here  is  the  copy  of  Hall  Caine's 
Recollections  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti^  that 
belonged  to  the  blind  poet,  Philip 
Bourke  Marston,  and  it  contains  on  the 
fly-leaf  the  following  original  poem  in 
his  handwriting  : 

'*In  Memory  of  D.  G.  Rossetti. 
What  wreath  have  I  above  thy  rest  to  place  ? 
What  worthy  song-wreath,  friend,  nay,  more  than 
friend, 
For  so  thou  didst  all  other  men  transcend 
That  the  pure,  fiery  worship  of  old  days. 

That  of  the  boy  content  to  hear,  to  gaze, 
Burned    on    most    brightly,   though  as  lamps 

now  end 
The  lights  on  other  shrines  had  made  an  end 
And  darkness  reigned  where  was  the  festal  blaze. 
But  thou  art  far  away  and  ne'er  again 

Thy  magic  voice  shall  thrill  me,  as  one  thrills 
When  noblest  music  storms  his  heart  and  brain. 
The  sea  remembers  thee,  the  woods,  the  hills, 
Sunlight  and  moonlight,  and  the  hurrying  rills. 
And  love  saith,  '  Surely  this  man  leads  my  train.' 

"  (signed)—/'.  B.  Marston,** 

The  gem  of  the  exhibition  is  reserved 
for  the  last — Dante  Gabriel's  Rossetti's 
Poems  Privately  Printed.  It  is  a  well- 
thumbed  little  book  dressed  in  half 
leather.  Inside  the  front  cover  is  the 
pictorial  book-plate  of  the  late  William 
Bell  Scott,  and  on  a  front  fly-leaf,  in  his 
hand,  this  note  :  **  D.  G.  R.'s  poems,  as 
intended  to  be  issued  1869.  Proofs  left 
at  Penkill,  afterwards  saved.*'  On  an- 
other fly-leaf  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
is  another  note,  also  in  the  hand  of  Will- 
iam Bell  Scott. 

The  intention  of  publishing  was  first 
entertained  on  D.  G.*s  return  to  Lon- 
don, when  fresh  paging  began  with  the 
printing  of  the  **  Troy  Town"  and 
**  Eden  Bower,"  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  present  volume.  Then  one  or  two 
poems,  particularly  the  sonnet  **  After 
the  French  Liberation  of  Italy*'  (page 
194),  were  withdrawn. 

"The  Stream's  Secret,"  the  stream 
being  the  Pen  Whaffle,  Penkill  Glen, 
was  written  before  leaving  Penkill  ;  also 
"  Farewell  to  the  Glen." 

In  this  volume  the  following,  after- 
wards withdrawn,  are  preserved  for  pri- 
vate satisfaction  only  :  "  Dennis  Shand," 
P^gc  53  J  *  A  Song  and  Music,*'  page 
84  ;  "  To  Mary  in  Summer,"  page  102. 
Sonnets  :  "  On  the  Site  of  a  Mulberry 
Tree,"  page  191;  "After  the  French 
Liberation  of  Italy,"  page  194.  "  Hand 
and  Soul,"  reprinted  from  The  Germ 
for  May  and  Williams  by  William  Mor- 
ris, with  "The  Blessed  Damozel,"  and 
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many  other  poems  afterwards  printed 
in  the  collected  edition  of  1880  and 
1881,  appear  in  this  volume  with  many 
changes  of  their  text  noted  in  Rossetti's 
hand.     "  Dennis  Shand"  and  "  A  Song 


^     AlnuL     <U**^i 


and  Music"  appear  in  the  two-volume 
edition  of  1880  and  1881.  The  sonnet 
••On  the  Site  of  a  Mulberry  Tree"  is 
printed  in  the  Kelmscott  Press  Edition, 
but  it  will  be  new  to  many,  and  is  there- 
fore reprinted  here  : 

ON  THE  SITE  OF  A  MULBERRY-TREE. 

Planted  by  Wm.  Shakspeare  ;  felled  by  the  Rev. 

E.  Gastrell. 

This  tree,  here  falKn,  no  common  birth  or  death 
Shared  with  its  kind.    The  world's  enfranchised 
son, 


'Who  found  the  trees  of  life  and  knowledge  one. 
Here  set  it,  frailer  than  his  luurel-wreath 
Shall  not  the  wretch  whose  hand  it  fell  beneath 

Rank  also  singly — the  supreme  unhunj;? 

Lo !    murdered   Turpin   pleading,    with    black 
tongue. 
This  viler  thief's  unsuflfocnted  breath  ! 

We'll  search  thy  glossary,  Shakspeare !  whence 

almost. 
And  whence  alone,  some  name  shall  be  rcveal'd 
For  this  deaf  drudge,  to  whom  no  length   of 

ears 
Sufficed  to  catch  the  music  of  the  spheres; 
Whose  soul  is  carrion  now,  — too  mean  to  yield 
Some  tailor's  ninth  allotment  of  a  ghost. 

Stratford'On-A  x>on. 

Other  volumes  bear  the  inscriptions, 
autographs,  or  book-plates  of  the  poet 
Gray,  Alexander  Pope,  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  Melanchthon,  John  Witford  (Gray's 
Editor),  John  Payne  Collier,  John  Hill 
Burton,  James  T.  Fields,  Thomas  Noon 
Talfourd,  Sir  Noel  Paton,  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, Wordsworth,  Jane  Carlyle,  Bay- 
ard Taylor,  Thackeray,  Dr.  John  Brown, 
Eugene  Field,  Robert  Bridges,  Abra- 
ham Hayward,  William  CuUen  Bryant, 
Richard  Le  Gallienne,  L.  Sterne,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  others  of  lesser 
note. 

W,  Ifving  Way, 


STUDIES   IN    EPITAPH. 

THE    IMPOSTOR. 

He  lived  on  lies  and  w'on  such  warm  applause 
That  truth  became  to  him  an  eyeless  myth  ; 
He  died  no  tepid  martyr  to  his  cause  : 
Himself  he  caught  in  his  own  snaring  laws. 

THE    SOUL    OF    LUXURY. 

The  richness  in  a  pleasure  self-denied 

Who  never  knew  is  of  a  barren  mind  : 
To  find  where  rounded  sleek  the  ripe  fruits  hide 
Is  all,  if  thou  untasting  turn  aside. 

CHEOPS. 

One  scanty  life  upon  the  other  flung 

Heaps  the  grim  Tasker  million-high  so  wise 
He  beautifies  the  human  sacrifice, 

Browbeats  the  centuries,  nay,  ties  Time's  tongue. 

F/ii/ip  Becker  Goetz. 
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A    PLEA. 

You  say  you  are  unworthy,  dear, 

That  you  have  sinned  beyond  repair, 
And  bid  me  leave  you  lonely  here, 
To  your  despair. 

Because  you  are  a  woman,  then, 

You  bid  me  think  your  sin  the  worse  ? 
Before  the  great  White  Throne  shall  men 
Not  share  the  curse  ? 

Listen,  dear  heart ;  you've  told  me  true, 
And  more  than  I  have  asked  to  know, 
But  now  I'll  tell  my  story  too. 
Before  I  go. 

For  I  have  sinned,  yet  not  in  vain, 

Since  sin  has  given  you  to  me  ; 
Perhaps  our  love  will  wash  the  stain, 
And  make  us  free. 

I  have  no  right,  I  would  not  dare, 

To  seek  another  for  my  wife. 
To  ask  the  good,  the  pure  and  fair, 
To  share  my  life  ; 

But  I  would  rather  live  with  you. 
Complete  the  story  once  begun, 
That  what  was  false  might  still  end  true. 
When  life  is  done  ; 

That  I  might  still  repair  the  wrong. 

And  live  a  meaning  life  at  last. 
For  once  be  noble,  once  be  strong, 
And  cheat  the  past. 

Ah,  sweetheart,  looking  in  your  eyes. 

With  higher  thoughts  that  banish  shame, 
I  tremble  with  a  sweet  surprise 
To  read  my  name  ; 

And  clasping  you.  within  my  arm, 

I  feel  a  thrill  of  hope  divine, 
That  I  may  guard  your  steps  from  harm, 
For  you  are  mine  ! 

Herbert  Muller  Hopkins. 
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NEGLECTED    BOOKS. 


II. — Mr.  Gissing's  *'Thk  Odd  Women. 


f» 


There  are  signs  that  Mr.  Gissinjaj  will 
shortly  come  into  the  literary  estate  that 
has  been  so  long  and  so  strangely 
denied  him.  It  is  always  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  time  for  an  author  to  receive  the 
consideration — I  mean  something  more 
than  popularity — that  his  work  deserves, 
although,  I  confess,  to  one  who  must 
wait  for  a  posthumous  recognition,  the 
theory  possesses  little  if  any  attraction. 
There  is  every  chance,  fortunately,  that 
Mr.  Gissing  will  remain  with  us  long 
enough  to  be  spared  that  disadvantage. 

It  is  a  tantalising  task  to  select  any 
one  of  Mr.  Gissing's  novels  for  this  in- 
teresting series  of  *'  Neglected  Books," 
since  so  many  excellent  ones  clamour 
for  the  distinction  ;  but  perhaps,  since 
I  must  decide,  I  am  most  strongly  drawn 
to  T/if  Odd  Women^  which  was  published 
by  the  Macmillans  under  the  American 
copyright  act,  simultaneously  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  in  April,  1893.  Doubt- 
less many  authors  would  look  with  envy 
upon  so  charming  a  form  of  **  neglect" 
— so  prominent  a  publisher  and  so  popu- 
lar a  series  as  the  **  Dollar  Novels.'* 
Yet  when  one  thinks  of  the  silence  which 
has  reigned  over  The  Odd  Women  and 
the  flood  of  talk,  the  mass  of  criticism, 
and  the  maudlin  interest  which  have 
centred  about  so  many  inferior  books — 
books  having  precisely  the  same  purpose 
— one  must  confess  one*s  self  mystified. 

There  has  been  so  much  painful  and 
unsavoury  discussion  of  books  about  the 


Woman  who  ^ 


f  Did. 
Didn't, 
Could, 
Couldn't, 
Would, 

L  Wouldn't, 


(to  borrow  a  convenient  form  from  a 
sprightly  journal)  that  I  hesitate  to  con- 
fess that  The  Odd  Women  may  be  classi- 
fied under  one  of  these  heads.  Yet, 
after  all,  does  not  my  justification  lie  in 
the  fact  that  no  matter  how  weary  a 
long  suffering  public  has  become  of  these 
heroines  with  the  relative  pronoun,  how 
many  have  heard  of  Rhoda  Nunn,  the 
heroine  of  The  Odd  Women  1 

Without  direct  preaching,  and  credit- 
ing the  reader  with  sufficient  intelligence 


to  make  his  own  deductions,  The  Odd 
Women  holds  something  valuable,  some- 
thing vital  upon  most  of  the  mooted 
questions  of  the  day — Equal  Pay  for 
Equal  Work,  The  Fitting  of  Gentlewom- 
en to  become  Wage  Earners,  The  Better 
Training  of  Working  W^omen,  The 
Moral  Conditions  Surrounding  Under- 
paid and  Overworked  Shop-girls,  Mar- 
riage as  a  Means  of  Livelihood,  The 
Rescue  of  Fallen  Girls,  and  so  on.  They 
are  too  many  and  too  diverse  to  mention 
them  all.  I  am  more  or  less  interested  in 
all  of  these,  as  I  presume  we  all  are  ;  but 
the  problem  that  attracts  me,  that  causes 
me  to  take  up  my  pen,  is  just  the  plain 
problem  (did  I  say  plain  ?)  of  the  emo- 
tional nature  of  woman,  or,  to  be  more 
specific,  of  the  unmated  or  odd  woman. 
Rhoda  Nunn  is  a  woman  possible  only 
to  this  end  of  the  century,  alive  to  the 
finger-tips  with  the  latest  theories  and 
deductions  regarding  social  conditions, 
as  impatient  at  the  restrictions  of  the 
past  as  she  is  enthusiastic  of  the  future. 
And  yet  she  is  not,  though  it  is  almost 
inevitable,  a  mere  mouthpiece  for  cer- 
tain theories,  nor  incarnation  of  certain 
qualities,  but,  to  quote  George  Eliot,  a 
flesh-and-blood  creature  **  with  endless 
varieties  and  blessed  inconsistencies." 
We  see  her  self-reliant,  self-willed, 
proud,  sensitive,  determined  to  rule 
other  women,  exulting  in  her  power  to 
move  human  destiny  (in  this  a  bit  of  a 
Hedda),  shrinking  from  no  responsi- 
bility, and  superbly  sure  of  herself.  At 
least  this  is  on  the  surface.  It  would 
have  been  no  triumph  to  depict  such  a 
woman  as  she  appears  to  the  world  ;  the 
lanes  are  full  of  them  ;  but  Mr.  Gissing 
has  done  more  than  that  (and  in  so 
doing  must  still  once  for  all  the  absurd 
claim  of  sex  in  literature)  ;  he  has  re- 
vealed to  us  the  woman  as  she  sits  in 
solitude  ;  more,  he  has  bared  her  soul 
and  held  it  up  to  us  quivering  and 
shrinking  from  its  enforced  self-knowl- 
edge. He  has  turned  the  knife  in  the 
secret  wound,  and  has  shown  us  the  red, 
hot  blood  flowing  turbulently  where  we 
had  looked  to  find  it  congealed.  It  was 
a  daring  feat — for  a  man  incredible — 
and  the  very  silence  of  the  discovered 
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sex  intimates  the  impossibility  alike  of 
acknowledgment  as  well  as  of  denial  of 
its  truth. 

Here  is  the  physical  Rhoda  : 

*•  Whether  or  not  she  could  be  called  a  comely 
woman  might  have  furnished  matter  for  male  dis- 
cussion ;  the  prevailing  voice  of  her  own  sex 
would  have  denied  her  charm  of  feature.  At  first 
view  the  countenance  seemed  masculine,  its  ex- 
pression somewhat  aggressive,  eyes  shrewdly  ob- 
servant, and  lips  consciously  impregnable.  But 
the  connoisseur  delayed  his  verdict.  It  was  a 
face  that  invited,  that  compelled,  study.  Self- 
confidence,  intellectual  keenness,  a  bright  hu- 
mour, frank  courage,  were  traits  legible  enough  ; 
and  when  the  lips  parted  to  show  their  warmth, 
their  fulness,  when  the  eyelids  drooped  a  little  in 
meditation,  one  became  aware  of  a  suggestive- 
ness  directed  not  solely  to  the  intellect,  of  some- 
thing like  an  unfamiliar  sexual  type,  remote  in- 
deed from  the  voluptuous,  but  hinting  a  possibil- 
ity of  subtle  feminine  forces  that  might  be  re- 
leased by  circumstances." 

It  is  of  the  release  of  these  **  feminine 
forces"  that  the  book  tells. 

To  the  world,  Rhoda  is  one  of  those 
rare  individuals  that  can  direct  their  life 
with  a  single  purpose.  From  birth  to 
death  their  course  is  as  the  arrow  speed- 
ing from  the  shaft  to  the  goal.  No 
wavering,  no  turning,  straight  through 
the  air  it  cuts.  Her  acknowledged  mis- 
sion is  to  teach  her  sex  to  stand  alone. 

**  It's  better  to  be  born  a  woman  in 
our  day,"  she  says.  **  With  us  is  all 
the  joy  of  advance,  the  glory  of  con- 
quering. Men  have  only  material  prog- 
ress to  think  about.  But  we — we  are 
winning  our  souls,  propagating  a  new 
religion,  purifying  the  earth." 

Her  sincerity  is  never  questioned.  It 
is  considered  a  huge  joke  when  frail, 
pretty  little  Monica  persuades  this  god- 
dess of  spinsterhood  to  be  present  at  her 
marriage. 

**  She  is  one  of  your  grandly  severe 
women,"  says  Barfoot,  "a  terror,  I 
imagine,  to  any  young  girl  who  betrays 
weak  thoughts  of  matrimony.'*  She  is 
marvellously  helpful  to  those  that  seek 
business  advice  ;  she  inspires  them  with 
patience  and  courage,  but  she  makes  no 
concessions  to  failures.  **  Perhaps  you 
make  too  little  allowance  for  human 
weakness,"  remonstrates  Barfoot  after 
her  hardness  had  driven  an  erring  girl 
to  suicide.  The  answer  is  unswerving  : 
"  Human  weakness  is  a  plea  that  has 
been  much  abused."  She  feels  "  not 
the  slightest  regret."  She  compels  un- 
willing admiration  :  "  How  I  admire 
your  consistency !"  he  exclaims  ;  "we 


others  are  poor,  halting  creatures  in 
comparison."  Surely,  he  concludes,  this 
woman  has  not  reared  her  theory  of  life 
as  an  elaborate  breastwork  to  hide  secret 
disappointment.  Whatever  else  she  may 
be  she  is  no  hypocrite.  "  She  is  perfect- 
ly content  with  single  life.  The  kitchen, 
the  cradle,  and  the  work-basket  have  no 
power  over  her  imagination."  In  her 
face  this  accomplished  man  of  the  world 
reads  chastity  ;  "  her  eye  avoided  no 
scrutiny,  her  palm  was  cold." 

Only  Mary  Barfoot  is  wiser.  "  You 
have  hardened  your  heart  with  theory. 
Guard  yourself,  Rhoda.  To  work  for 
women,  one  must  keep  one's  woman- 
hood. You  are  wandering  as  far  from 
the  true  way — oh,  much  farther  than 
Bella  did."  (Bella  was  the  suicide.) 
"  That  hardness  is  not  natural  to  you. 
You  have  encouraged  yourself  in  it,  and 
you  are  warping  a  very  noble  char- 
acter." 

Doubtless  the  reader  grows  impa- 
tient. "What  is  remarkable  here? 
Merely  the  same  cold,  theoretical  female 
we  have  all  grown  so  weary  of,  incapable 
of  sexual  emotions,  and  so  of  interpreting 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Let  us  pass  on." 
But  there  is  something  more.  At  this 
very  moment  of  proud  indifference  she 
is  tingling  with  the  sudden  revelation  of 
her  own  unsuspected  emotional  possi- 
bilities. Everard  Barfoot  moves  her 
physically  as  she  never  dreamed  was 
possible.  She  is  conscious  of  a  strange, 
pleasurable  perturbation  in  the  man's 
society.  It  enters  into  her  conscious- 
ness that,  after  all,  there  are  depths  in 
our  make  up  that  refuse  to  be  sounded 
by  the  intellect.  It  is  the  recoil  from 
this  revelation  that  buckles  up  her  ar- 
mour. There  can  be  nothing  in  her  that 
answers  to  that  lost  creature  ;  there  must 
be  nothing  ;  there  shall  be  nothing  ! 

There  is  something  in  this  touch  to 
take  the  breath  away.  No  woman  would 
have  dared  do  it,  and  I  confess  I  had 
fancied  no  man  could  have  done  it.  If 
the  truth  be  told,  two  types  of  woman, 
and  two  only,  have  sympathy  for  the 
so-called  "fallen"  sisters — she  that 
stands  serenely  miles  from  the  brink,  and 
she  that  has  passed  it.  She  whose  feet 
are  near  the  brink  dares  not. 

Yet  do  not  fancy  that  Rhoda  is  cast 
down  at  the  new  knowledge.  She  may 
be  capable  of  pretending  to  herself  that 
she  is  very  much  shocked,  but  the  secret 
exultation  will  not  down.     For  the  first 
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time  a  man  has  uttered  the  words,  **  I 
love  you.**  Of  course  she  will  continue 
on  her  way,  nevertheless  it  will  be  a 
chosen  way  ;  the  secret  sting  of  the  neces- 
sity will  be  washed  from  her. 

And  now  comes  an  amusing  bit  of 
cross-purposes.  Barfoot,  tempted  to 
bring  into  play  the  **  hidden  forces** 
that  he  suspects  to  be  lying  dormant 
in  Rhoda,  resolves  to  offer  her  love 
and  union,  but  without  the  sanction  of 
society. 

*'  If  her  mettle  endured  the  test,  if  she  declared 
herself  willing  not  only  to  abandon  her  avowed 
ideal  of  life,  but  to  defy  the  world's  opinion — she 
was  the  woman  he  had  imagined,  and  by  her  side 
he  would  go  cheerfully  on  his  way  as  a  married 
man  ;  .  .  .  the  proposal  of  a  free  union  was  a  test 
only.  Loving  her  as  he  never  thought  to  love, 
there  still  remained  with  him  so  much  of  the  tem- 
per in  which  he  first  wooed  her  that  he  could  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  unconditional  sur- 
render ;  ...  he  still  desired  to  see  her  in  subjuga- 
tion to  him,  to  inspire  her  with  unreOecting  pas- 


sion. 


She  does  not  recoil  from  the  sugges- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  it  attracts  her. 
**  The  temptation  to  yield  was  very 
strong,  for  it  seemed  to  her  an  easier 
and  a  nobler  thing  to  proclaim  her  eman- 
cipation from  social  statutes'*  (ah  !  Bella, 
your  kind  does  not  rise  to  this  noble 
sophistry)  **  than  to  announce  before 
her  friends  the  simple  news  that  she  was 
about  to  marry  ...  a  sure  way  of  avert- 
ing ridicule  was  by  furnishing  occasion 
for  much  graver  astonishment.'* 

Mr.  Meredith  has  written  The  Egoist ; 
this  book  should  have  been  called  The 
Egoists,  After  all,  regarding  the  pro- 
posal as  perfectly  serious,  Rhoda  con- 
cludes there  is  more  triumph  in  forcing 


her  lover  to  offer  her  the  usual  wedlock. 
Womanlike,  there  is  more  sweetness  to 
her  in  overruling  him  than  in  overrul- 
ing society. 

There  is  comedy  in  the  situation,  and 
it  strikes  one  as  playing  lightly  with 
edged  tools,  but  it  reveals  in  a  marvel- 
lously subtle  manner  the  innermost  char- 
acteristics of  the  two.  In  the  end  they 
neither  married  nor  entered  into  any 
other  form  of  union.  He  weds  the 
amiable  Miss  Brissenden.  It  is  a  mas- 
terly touch  to  make  frail,  pretty,  little 
Monica  the  cause  of  their  separation. 
It  is  an  idle  jealousy,  quite  unjustified. 
Ah  !  Rhoda,  you  may  hold  up  your  head 
proudly  before  the  world,  but  in  your 
heart  you  must  confess  to  having  been 
conquered  by  the  two  forces  that  attack 
the  weak,  ordinary  woman — the  woman 
of  the  unenlightened  past — an  unreflect- 
ing passion  and  an  unnecessary  jeal- 
ousy. And,  worst  of  all,  jealousy  of 
such  a  poor  creature  as  the  common- 
place, utterly  feminine  Monica. 

Rhoda  has  struck  bottom.  Self- 
knowledge  can  go  no  further.  Her 
old  self  has  disappeared  utterly,  burnt 
up  in  the  flames  of  her  passion  ;  and 
from  the  pyre,  phcenix-like,  a  new  the- 
ory of  womanhood  arises,  a  new  esti- 
mation of  life.  In  the  embers  there 
smoulders  the  memory  of  a  lover's  em- 
brace, of  kisses  that  burn,  of  yearnings 
that  agonise. 

The  curtain  falls  upon  her  at  the  last 
holding  Monica's  baby  girl,  and  sighing 
softly  at  the  potential  suffering  the  fu- 
ture holds  for  it. 

Annie  Nathan  Meyer. 


ENGLAND  TO   AMERICA. 

We  of  the  elder  race, 
We  of  the  ancient  place 

Whence  sprung  your  liberty  ; 
We  bid  you  pause  to  think, 
As  ye  stand  on  the  brink, 

Whence  the  depth  were  far  to  see. 


We  praise  with  you  that  fight 
Wherein  ye  wrested  right 

From  us  in  darker  days. 
Our  blood  in  your  veins  ran  high  ; 
Like  us,  ye  dared  to  die 

For  life  and  freedom's  praise. 
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What  of  the  Lion-heart 
Who  burst  your  chains  apart, 

And  set  you  proud  and  free, 
Like  a  tower  upon  a  hill. 
Round  which  winds  rage  at  will. 

Nor  mar  its  symmetry  ? 

From  that  Virginian  grave 
Well  might  he  rise  to  save 

From  this  the  land  he  wrought, 
As  the  smith  doth  forge  the  sword. 
For  the  glory  of  the  word. 

And  the  triumph  of  the  thought. 

For  the  word  rang  in  the  tongue 
Sidney  and  Milton  sung. 

And  the  thought  was  Cromwell's  soul, 
And  thought  and  word  were  a  flame 
That  burned  in  Freedom's  name. 

The  star  that  guards  our  pole. 

Brothers  in  blood  are  we. 

Strong  hearts,  gray  eyes,  and  the  free 

Proud  will  to  win  a  world. 
And  to  hold  a  world  for  our  own. 
In  bonds  of  the  speech  that  hath  grown 

Like  a  flag  over  earth  unfurled. 

Shakespeare  and  Burns  were  ours. 
And  we  bade  you  call  them  yours. 

With  some  that  late  have  passed. 
Whose  dust  is  scarce  yet  cold. 
Links  in  the  chain  of  gold 

That  binds  you  to  our  past. 

But  should  ye  force  a  fight. 
Not  for  the  Eternal  Right 

That  guards  your  Sacred  Place  ; 
But  for  ends  obscure  and  low, — 
By  your  own  heart-beats  ye  know 

How  our  quick  blood  runs  apace. 

By  their  souls  that  toiled  and  died 
To  'stablish  England's  pride 

Between  the  stars  and  the  sea, 
We  shall  hold  aloft  the  name 
That  knows  no  fear  but  of  shame, 

No  peace  but  of  Victory. 

Or  if  our  might  be  doomed. 
We  shall  lie  down  entombed 

Under  that  glory  past ; 
The  best  the  world  hath  seen, 
The  best  we  know  hath  been, 

The  best  we  believe  shall  last. 


Caroline  Fitzmaurice, 


London,  February  i,  1896. 
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PARIS    LETTER. 


I  should  consider  the  death  of  Paul 
Verlaine  his  happy  release,  did  I  not 
know  that,  squalid  and  miserable  as  was 
his  life  to  the  end,  he  enjoyed  it  keenly. 
He  enjoyed,  with  touching  eagerness, 
every  little  pleasure  that  came  to  him. 
There  was  no  happier  man  in  Paris  than 
poor  Verlaine,  when,  towards  midnight, 
seated  with  a  few  admirers  in  the  Cafe 
Frangois  Premier,  on  the  Boulevard  St. 
Michel,  he  had  a  few  sous  for  absinthe 
in  his  tattered  fob,  a  little  caporal  tobac- 
co for  cigarettes  in  his  pouch.  A  com- 
pliment would  light  up  his  ravaged  face 
with  childish  glee.  He  was  not  a  brill- 
iant nor  even  an  entertaining  talker  ; 
indeed,  he  talked  but  little  at  any  time. 
He  would  sit  and  listen  and  nod  his 
head.  If  anything  was  said  by  anybody 
with  which  he  fully  agreed,  he  would 
pucker  up  his  face,  thrust  out  his  finger 
in  the  direction  of  the  speaker,  and  say, 
**  Oui,  c*est  9a.**  He  often  even  did  not 
listen,  having  the  gift  of  absolute  ab- 
straction. I  remember  that  some  years 
ago  he  spent  two  hours  at  the  Caf6  Fran- 
9ois  Premier  with  a  very  famous  foreign 
poet,  who  was  a  great  and  brilliant  talk- 
er. I  afterwards  asked  Verlaine  what 
they  had  been  discussing.  **  I  don't 
know  what  he  was  talking  about,'*  he 
said.  **  I  do  know  that  he  smoked  the 
whole  time,  and,  though  I  was  without 
tobacco,  he  never  ofifered  me  a  bit." 
He  was  a  great  child,  a  thing  which 
must  be  remembered  of  him  ere  we 
blame  his  monstrous  follies.  On  the 
last  occasion  on  which  I  saw  him — in  a 
miserable  room  in  the  Rue  des  Fosses 
St.  Jacques,  he  was  quite  childishly 
piqued  at  what  Max  Nordau  wrote  about 
him,  and  especially  at  the  comments  en 
his  personal  appearance.  I  told  him 
that  Max  Nordau *s  personalities  and  a 
filip  of  the  fingers  w^ere  of  about  equal 
value,  or  would  be  held  so  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  and  that  it  is  only  little 
men  who  are  vexed  by  les  petits  /crits, 
but  he  was  not  to  be  soothed,  and  kept 
repeating,  **  Voyons,  est-ce  vrai  ?" 

The  position  he  held  in  France  was  an 
extraordinar}''  one.  It  shows  the  utter 
difference  between  the  French  national 
character  and  our  own.  As  a  poet  of 
consummate  excellence,  he  was  held  in 
the  highest  respect.     I  am  sure  that  the 


French  are  as  proud  of  Paul  Verlaine  as 
we  are  of  Alfred  Tennyson.  I  have  seen 
a  French  Minister  hunt  after  him  at  a 
crowded  literary  gathering,  and  heard 
H.  E.  address  him  as  **  dear  Master." 
Yet  his  life  was  notoriously  infamous, 
and  the  man  had  served  a  sentence  in  a 
Belgian  prison.  The  French,  however, 
do  not  make  the  poet  responsible  for 
the  man,  and  I,  for  one,  admire  them 
for  this  also.  His  society  was  certainly 
not  sought  after,  because  to  most  it  was 
painful  to  see  his  incurable  suffering,  his 
irremediable  misery.  And  in  his  last 
years  the  crapulence  of  his  taste  had  be- 
come so  confirmed,  that  one  preferred 
to  avoid  him.  His  intimate  companion 
during  the  last  period  of  his  life  was  a 
weird  individual,  well  known  in  the 
Latin  quarter  by  the  name  of  Bibi-la- 
Pur6e,  who  has  more  than  once  been  in 
prison.  An  old  harridan  used  to  visit 
him,  **  to  steal  my  money,"  as  he  com- 
plained. His  follies  found  him  out ; 
terrible  retribution  came  upon  him  ;  his 
life  was  one  progress  of  suffering  and 
privation.  He  has  starved  and  starved, 
he  would  have  starved  altogether  but 
for  the  loyalty  of  a  few  of  his  friends. 
Count  Robert  de  Montesquiou-Fezensac 
was  very  good  to  him,  and  so  was  Fran- 
cois Coppee.  As  to  the  latter,  it  seems 
one  of  Fate's  ironies  that  Paul  Verlaine 
babbled  a'  Francois  Copp6e  at  the  last, 
and  died  with  on  his  lips  the  name  of 
the  poet  whom  as  a  poet  he  had  all 
through  life  denied.  He  deliberately 
ravaged  and  wasted  his  life  with  a  per- 
versity which  is  difficult  to  understand 
in  a  man  who  had  real  capacities  for  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  but  for  which  the 
psychological  reason  is  not  far  to  seek  : 
a  kind  of  Masochism. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether 
it  may  not  have  been  by  reason  of  his 
early  disappointment  in  love  that  he 
w^ent  wrong  and  galloped  headlong 
down  the  hill.  Many  years  ago  Paul 
Verlaine  was  engaged  to  be  married  to 
a  very  beautiful  girl,  a  gifted  girl  of  ex- 
quisite taste.  One  night  he  came  to 
her  parents'  house  in  a  state  of  absolute 
intoxication.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
he  had  ever  been  in  such  a  state,  but  the 
girl  was  horrified,  and  the  match  was 
then  and  there  broken  off.     That  lad^ 
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is  now  the  wife  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  authors  in  France.  I  was 
dining  at  her  house  not  very  long  ago, 
and  as  I  sat  in  her  beautiful  and  luxuri- 
ous home,  and  watched  her  with  her 
children  and  grandchildren  around  her, 
her  drawing  room  filled  with  European 
celebrities  crowding  round  her  world- 
famous  husband,  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing of  Paul  Verlaine  in  his  squalid  gar- 
ret pledging  in  cheap  absinthe  his  boon 
companion,  Hard-up-Jack,  whilst  the 
familiar  harridan  peered  and  prowled, 
until  the  time  should  come  when,  both 
men  being  stupefied  with  drink,  she 
might  go  through  Verlaine's  pockets. 

In  these  days  when  so  much  attention 
is  paid  to  the  earnings  of  literary  men, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the 
most  Verlaine  ever  received  in  France 
for  a  poem  was  five  francs. 

I  see  that  an  English  edition  of 
Nietzsche's  works  is  in  progress  of  pub- 
lication in  London.  It  should  be  well 
received  by  students  of  philosophy.  I 
think  it  nonsense  to  write,  as  I  saw  it 
written  the  other  day  in  some  French 
review,  that  Nietzsche's  doctrine  **  sys- 
tematises  all  the  worst  instincts  of  human 
nature."  The  same  writer  added,  **  The 
credit  which  this  doctrine  enjoys  amongst 
the  young  generation  seems  to  me  sin- 
gularly dangerous  and  menacing. ' '  This 
is  exaggerated  alarm.  The  student  of 
philosophy  is  de  facto  a  hard-headed 
man,  who  is  unlikely  to  allow  himself  to 
be  influenced  one  way  or  the  other  by 
the  teachings  of  any  one  of  the  phi- 
losophers whom  he  reads.  The  weak 
youth  does  not  read  the  philosophers. 
Nietzsche,  I  am  sorry  to  hear,  is  in  an 
alarming  condition.  He  has  been  re- 
cently removed  from  the  asylum  where 
he  was  under  treatment,  and  is  now  liv- 
ing with  his  mother  and  sister  at  Naum- 
burg,  whither  many  of  his  faithfi;!  disci- 
ples have  followed  him.  Naumburg  is 
the  Weimar  or  the  Bayreuth  of  the 
Nietzcheans.  Their  unfortunate  chief 
is  now  a  complete  victim  to  the  paraly- 
sis which  struck  him  seven  years  ago. 
He  cannot  walk,  he  cannot  speak,  he 
has  even  forgotten  his  own  name. 

Nietzsche's  real  name  is  Nietzki.  He 
is  of  Polish  extraction,  and  has  always 
professed  himself  indignant  at  being 
taken  for  a  German.  I  wonder  if  he  is 
any  relation  of  the  Dr.  Nietzki  of  Heidel- 
berg, who  has  recently  published  a  book 
on  Heine,  which  is  being  greatly  talked 


about  in  France  as  well  as  in  Germany. 
Nietzki  describes  Heine  as  **  frivolous, 
common,  trivial,  and  dirty."  He  agrees 
with  Friedrich  Hebbel  that  Heine's  work 
is  a  **  monument  of  impotence  and  false- 
hood." Hebbel,  by  the  way,  was  only 
twenty-five  years  of  age  when  he  made 
this  astonishing  statement,  and  to  the 
young  much  may  be  forgiven.  Dr. 
Nietzki  has  **  never  experienced  any 
aesthetic  pleasure"  in  reading  Heine. 
One  experiences  little  pleasure  in  read- 
ing Dr.  Nietzki's  critique^  but  as  an  an- 
tidote to  the  gush  one  hears  about 
Heine,  who,  as  a  poet,  after  all,  fills  but 
a  small  place,  it  may  serve  its  purpose. 

Another  book  by  a  foreigner,  which  is 
being  a  good  deal  talked  about  at  pres- 
ent in  Paris,  is  Antonio  Fogazzaro's 
last  novel.  Piccolo  Mondo  Antico,  pub- 
lished by  Galli,  of  Milan.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  love  story  of  the  good,  old-fash- 
ioned kind.  Fogazzaro  interests  one 
because  he  is  one  of  the  few  modern 
writers  who  really  do  attempt  their  best. 
He  lives  in  the  country,  and  spends  years 
over  one  book.  His  Piccolo  Mondo  Antico 
would  translate  excellently. 

An  interesting  letter  written  in  last 
July  by  Alexander  Dumas  to  a  lady  has 
been  published  since  his  death.  In  this 
letter  he  confirms  his  opinion,  enunciated 
in  such  brochures  as  Fcmmes  qui  Tuenty 
Femmes  qui  Volenti  and  Recherche  de  la 
Paternitiy  that  women  should  enjoy  abso- 
lutely the  same  privileges  as  men.  It  is 
an  emphatic  letter  which  may  be  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  New 
Woman,  who  will  be  pleased  to  read 
that  the  author  of  La  Dame  aux  Ca- 
mSlias  considers  that  even  physically 
woman  is  superior  to  man. 

Mr.  Francis  Gribble  is  living  at  Vevey 
in  Switzerland,  where  he  is  working  at 
a  novel  dealing  with  the  Stock  Exchange. 
His  new  novel,  which  examines  the  ques- 
tion, Which  woman  is  happiest  1  and  is 
entitled  The  Things  that  Matter,  will  be 
published  in  England,  Ameiica,  and  the 
colonies  simultaneously  on  the  fifteenth 
of  this  month.  Francis  Gribble  is  going 
ahead. 

The  young  poets  of  France  have  de- 
cided to  abandon  rhyme  in  the  main. 
The  vers  libre  is  to  be  the  vehicle  in  the 
future.     It  is  so  much  easier  to  run. 

Robert  H,  Sherard, 

123  Boulevard  Magenta,  Paris. 
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CARDINAL  MANNING.* 

The  year  1920  would  have  been  a  fit- 
ter date  for  the  publication  of  this  biog- 
raphy than  the  present  one.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  book  is  likely  to  be  a  succh 
de  scandale  :  already  the  bitterest  feelings 
have  been  roused,  and  sleeping  animosi- 
ties awakened  by  its  charges,  insinua- 
tions, and  general  indiscretion.  Mr. 
Purcell  is  consumed  by  a  desire  for  truth, 
and  our  criticisms  he  anticipates  by  ask- 
ing, **  What  would  be  gained  by  an 
effeminate  paltering  with  facts  ?  To 
wink  in  silence  isonly  owl-like  wisdom." 
And  then  he  quotes  a  case  out  of  **  a 
robuster  day" — the  canonisation  of  St. 
Bernard  in  spite  of  the  publication  of  his 
letters  bringing  false  accusations  against 
St.  William  of  York.  B«t  our  feebler 
day  will  not  be  bullied  into  thinking  that 
Mr.  Purcell's  is  the  right  method  of  pre- 
senting the  life  of  a  man  he  acknowl- 
edges to  be  great  and  devoted,  whatever 
his  faults,  whose  living  friends  and  co- 
religionists will  be  pained  by  the  prema- 
ture publication  of  intimate  and  delicate 
diaries  and  correspondence,  and  who 
left  work  to  be  carried  on,  in  which  his 
whole  heart  was  bound  up,  which  will 
certainly  be  injured  by  the  chill  winds 
that  will  blow  over  his  name  from  this 
book.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Purcell  **  wink 
in  silence  ?** 

The  book,  we  own,  is  intensely  inter- 
esting, but  as  its  interest  is  largely  de- 
rived from  what  it  has  no  right  to  con- 
tain at  this  moment,  most  of  us  would 
surely  have  given  up  the  chance  of 
psychological  study  to  the  next  genera- 
tion. If  even  the  detraction  had  come 
in  the  form  of  a  direct  attack,  or  had  it 
been  included  in  a  defensive  life  of  any 
of  the  men  whom  Manning  differed  from 
and  offended,  it  would  have  been  de- 
center.  Our  case  for  the  postponement 
of  much  of  the  material  in  these  two 
volumes  is  a  perfectly  sound  one.  Man- 
ning was  revered,  and  deservedly  so. 
The  religious  and  philanthropic  work  he 
set  his  hand  to  was  good  work.  He  was 
the  spiritual  director  of  many  who  de- 
rived strength  from  their  veneration  of 
him,  and  still  draw  on  his  memory  for 

*  Life  of  Cardinal  Manninfjf.  Archbishop  of 
Westminster.  By  E.  S.  Purcell.  2  vols.  New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    |6.oo. 


example  and  support.  His  energy,  his 
efforts  for  the  public  service,  were  so 
extraordinary  as  to  make  ordinary  men 
hardly  fit  to  be  his  judge,  and  his  habits 
amid  every  temptation  to  indulgence 
and  luxury  were  ascetic  in  the  extreme. 
When  a  man  like  that  dies,  give  his 
memory  and  his  work  their  best  chance 
of  exerting  an  influence  on  a  world  that 
needs  it.  Time  enough  when  the  bitter 
recollection  of  strifes  has  died  out,  when 
the  work  of  the  dead  is  assured,  or  given 
up,  when  those  who  looked  to  him  for 
guidance  have  also  gone  to  their  rest,  or 
become  habituated  to  other  counsellors 
— time  enough  then  to  make  the  exact 
psychological  study,  to  reckon  up  the 
account  accurately.  The  whole  tale  of 
Catholicism  in  England  from  the  Tracta- 
rian  days  has  yet  to  be  told.  There  is 
ample  documentary  material  waiting  for 
it,  and  when  bitterness  and  partisanship 
have  softened,  there  is  no  fear  but  that 
Newman  and  Manning  will  be  put  in 
their  due  places.  For  the  present,  New- 
man's memorv  stands  in  need  of  no  de- 
fence,  and  if  it  did,  it  gets  but  a  sorry 
one  here,  for  all  the  revelations  of  guile 
on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Purcell  thinks 
this  point  of  view  sentimental.  Unless 
in  the  biography  of  ruffians,  we  call  it 
only  fair  play. 

But  though  he  has  set  down  some  un- 
flattering things,  and  opened  the  contro- 
versy aggressively,  perhaps  a  few  pru- 
dent, what  Mr.  Purcell  would  call  owl- 
like, persons  may  still  reserve  their 
judgment.  Very  likely  his  statements 
are  mainly  true  ;  he  gathers  proofs 
enough  of  them  in  his  bulky,  ill-arranged 
book.  But  one  has  a  shrewd  idea  the 
sum  of  them  is  wrongly  added  up.  The 
good  and  bad  in  the  great  Churchman's 
life  are  both  certainly  out  of  focus.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  say  he  fails  to  ap- 
preciate Manning  altogether,  for  he  has 
made  desperately  conscientious  efforts 
at  justice  ;  and  though  much  of  the  dis- 
agreeable tone  may  be  accounted  for  by 
dislike,  none  of  it  need  be  set  down  to 
malice.  And  for  all  his  bold  talk  of 
truth,  he  is  probably  suppressing  his 
real  opinion  in  the  chapter  on  the  rela- 
tions of  Newman  and  Manning.  Does 
Newman's  Gallicanism  account  to  him 
for  all  Manning's  opposition  ?  At  least, 
he    has    suggested,   by    his    awkward| 
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devil* s-advocate  kind  of  apology,  some- 
thing far  more  damaging.  He  does  not 
understand  the  man,  save  in  a  general 
way,  and  the  man  was  indeed,  as  New- 
man said,  **  difficult  to  understand." 
Manning  retorted,  not  discreetly,  that 
Newman  also  was  **very  difficult"  to 
soften  ;  and  added,  **  we  ended  by  a 
promise  to  say  masses  for  each  other." 
It  was  at  least  better  than  writing  each 
other's  biographies  without  sympathy  or 
comprehension.  Mr.  Purcell  laughs  in- 
dulgently at  Manning's  self-deception 
in  thinking  he  had  made  a  sacrifice  in 
entering  the  Church,  while  he  had  only 
left  a  desk  in  a  Government  office.  But 
though  he  may  have  deceived  himself 
about  the  motive  of  his  renunciation, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  his  keen  disappoint- 
ment when  his  father's  bankruptcy 
seemed  to  shut  the  gates  of  a  political 
career.  He  was  ever  a  politician  to  his 
finger-tips  ;  and  no  doubt  it  would  have 
been  wholesomer  if  he  had  been  one  in 
the  legitimate  sphere. 

Manning  was  of  course  perfectly  aware 
of  his  ambition,  and  was  alternately 
proud  and  ashamed  of  it.  **  To  say  so 
and  to  do  so  is  equally  an  act  of  voli- 
tion," were  boyish  words.  "  I  do  feel 
pleasure  in  honour,  precedence,  eleva- 
tion, the  society  of  great  people,  and  all 
this  is  very  shameful  and  mean,"  he 
wrote  in  1846.  But  it  is  perfectly  use- 
less to  imagine  him  without  ambition 
and  irresistible  self-will.  He  was  so 
fashioned  that  his  virtues  and  moral 
energies  could  only  make  themselves 
felt  when  he  was  free,  unopposed,  in  a 
position  to  command.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  he  would  have  sulked  in  obscu- 
rity. He  simply  could  not  have  re- 
mained there.  In  fighting  for  a  place 
where  he  could  be  his  best  self  he  was 
fulfilling  his  eternal  fate  as  much  as 
Newman  in  his  contemplative  retire- 
ment. The  examination  of  his  con- 
science concerning  this  very  sin  of  ambi- 
tion, contains  this  alternative  to  the 
charge — "  Why  not  believe  in  a  Divine 
government  of  the  lives  of  men  ?" 

But  we  have  no  desire  to  hold  a  brief 
for  the  Cardinal.  A  man  of  such  un- 
bending will,  overpowering  self-confi- 
dence, fierce  belief,  who  could  not 
"hold  truth  moderately,"  would  "as 
soon  think  of  holding  the  multiplication 
table  in  moderation,"  has  a  long  score 
of  charges  to  face  when  the  cool  judg- 
ment time  arrives.     We  regret  Mr.  Pur- 


ceirs  unkindly  haste.  Manning,  the 
lover  and  defender  of  the  poor  and 
weak,  was  as  real  as  Manning  the  am- 
bitious ecclesiastic,  far  more  real  and 
near  to  the  Catholics  of  London.  And 
his  great  devotion  should  have  bought 
for  him  a  longer  Truce  of  God,  for  the 
good  he  did  to  be  planted  firm  and 
given  its  best  chance  of  living  after  him. 


MISS  ROSSETirS  LAST  POEMS.* 

It  is  with  the  utmost  reluctance  that 
we  are  driven  and  compelled  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  is  a  book  which  should 
never  have  been  given  to  us,  and  which 
Miss  Rossetti  herself  would  have  disap- 
proved of  in  the  strongest  manner.  Mr. 
Rossetti  says  that  he  is  of  opinion  that 
some  of  the  compositions  he  has  pub- 
lished are  up  to  the  level  of  Christina 
Rossetti's  best  work,  and  that  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  well  up  to  her  aver- 
age. No  doubt  this  is  a  judgment  en- 
titled to  consideration.  Mr.  Rossetti  is 
an  experienced  poetical  critic.  He  is 
writing  of  his  sister,  between  whom 
and  himself  a  warm  affection  existed  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  in  the  first 
place  that  Mr.  Rossetti  did  not  share 
his  sister's  religious  sympathies.  Miss 
Rossetti  was  too  wise  and  kind  to  let 
this  be  an  absolute  bar  to  intimacy,  but 
certainly  in  her  case  it  was  a  bar  to  a 
complete  communion  of  spirit.  She  ad- 
mired the  literarv  work  of  her  brothers, 
and  valued  their  praise,  but  in  the  deep- 
est matters  she  was  completely  divided 
from  them,  and  they  from  her,  and  it 
was  not  possible  that  they  should  fully 
enter  into  the  secret  of  her  greatness  as 
a  devotional  writer. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Rossetti 
proves  by  his  editing  of  this  book  that 
he  does  not  know  his  sister's  poetry. 
This  is  a  very  grave  charge.  Let  the 
reader  turn  to  the  poem  entitled  here, 
"  Conference  between  Christ,  the  Saints, 
and  the  Soul."  Mr.  Rossetti  tells  us 
that  this  poem  was  printed  in  Lyra 
Eucharistica,  This  is  correct ;  but  he 
actually  does  not  know  that  it  is  included 
under  the  title,  "  I  will  lift  up  my  eyes 
unto  the  hills,"  in  Miss  Rossetti's  best- 
known  book,  that  entitled  Goblin  Mar- 
ket, and  Other  Poems.  It  follows  either 
that  he  has  never  taken  the  pains  to  read 
the  book  through,  or — which  is  barely 

*  New  Poems,  by  Christina  G.  Rossetti.  New 
York:  Macmillan  &  Co.    $1.75. 
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conceivable — that  he  can  have  read  the 
poem  through  and  immediately  have  for- 
gotten it.  He  also  prints  a  poem  en- 
titled **  I  have  a  Message  unto  Thee," 
and  fails  to  notice  that  the  best  part  of 
it  was  included  in  a  revised  form  in  one 
of  the  S.  P.  C.  K.  books.  We  refer  to 
the  lines  beginning  : 

**  Young  girls  wear  flowers, 

.Young  brides  a  flowery  wreath.'* 

They  are  among  the  finest  and  most 
memorable  lines  Miss  Rossetti  ever 
penned.  Turning  on,  we  find  the  poem 
'*  Better  So"  on  page  131,  containing  the 
equally  fine  lines  beginning  : 

**  Who  would  wish  thee  back  upon  the  rough. 
Wearisome,  dangerous  road  ?" 

Here  again  Mr.  Rossetti  is  ignorant  that 
his  sister  has  herself  already  included 
these  lines,  carefully  revised,  in  one  of 
her  books.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
poem  entitled  "A  Burden,"  and  here 
again  Mr.  Rossetti  fails  us. 

But  there  are  graver  faults  than  these. 
Many  of  the  poems  should  manifestly 
never  have  been  printed.  A  large  num- 
ber of  them  were  written  when  Miss  Ros- 
setti was  quite  young,  and  when  she  had 
a  comparatively  imperfect  mastery  of 
her  instrument.  They  are  thin  and 
anaemic,  and  an  extraordinary  contrast 
to  the  wine-red,  passionate  verses  of 
later  years.  In  other  cases  the  verses 
are  mere  doggerel.  This  is  a  strong 
thing  to  say,  but  we  shall  quote  two 
stanzas  from  the  verses  of  **  Our  Wid- 
owed Queen"  : 

**  The  Husband  of  the  widow,  care  for  her, 

The  Father  of  the  fatherless  ; 
The  faithful  Friend,  the  abiding  Comforter, 

Watch  over  her  to  bless. 
Full  twenty  years  of  blameless  married  faith. 

Of  love  and  honour  questioned  not, 
Joys,  griefs  imparted  :  for  the  flrst  time  Death 

Sunders  the  common  lot.*' 

These  lines  are  within  the  compass  even 
of  a  Poet  Laureate  in  these  days,  and 
are  totally  unworthy  of  the  great  woman 
singer.  Then  what  are  we  to  say  to 
this  ?— 

"  A  is  the  Alphabet,  A  at  its  head  ; 
A  is  an  Antelope,  agile  to  run. 
B  is  the  Baker  Boy  bringing  the  bread. 
Or  black  Bear  and  brown  Bear,  both  begging 
for  bun." 

Many  other  examples  might  be  quoted, 
and  the  trouble  is  there  is  hardly  any- 
thing to  put  on  the  other  side. 

At   the   same   time,  this   book  is  not 
without  value  ;  and  if  it  had  been  pub- 


lished in  a  limited  edition,  and  in  a  mod- 
est way,  it  would  have  had  its  place  as 
giving  us  an  interesting  glimpse  into  the 
progress  of  a  great  poet's  art.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  ultimately  of  Mrs. 
Barrett  Browning's  rank  as  a  poetess, 
she  had  certainly  a  most  controlling  in- 
fluence over  her  sister  poetesses  of  this 
generation.  It  is  very  interesting  to  see 
how  much  Miss  Rossetti  was  influenced 
by  Mrs.  Browning  in  her  early  work. 
We  give  three  verses,  which  are  a  true, 
sweet  echo. 

'*  When  my  yellow  hair  was  curled, 
Though  men  saw  and  called  me  fair, 

I  was  weary  in  the  world. 
Full  of  vanity  and  care. 

Gold  was  left  behind,  curls  shorn, 

When  I  came  here  ;  that  same  mom 

Made  a  bribe  no  gems  adorn. 

*'  Here  wrapt  in  my  spotless  veil, 
Curtained  from  intruding  eyes, 
I  whom  prayers  and  fasts  turn  pale 

Wait  the  flush  of  Paradise. 
But  the  vigil  is  so  long 
My  heart  sickens  : — sing  thy  song, 
Blythe  bird  that  canst  do  no  wrong. 

"  Sing  on,  making  me  forget 

Present  sorrow  and  past  sin. 
Sing  a  little  longer  yet : 

Soon  the  matins  will  begin  ; 
And  I  must  turn  back  again 
To  that  aching,  worse  than  pain, — 
I  must  bear  and  not  complain." 

With  hesitation  we  refer  to  the  dedi- 
cation. Mr.  Rossetti  has  taken  it  upon 
him  to  dedicate  this  book  to  **  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne,  a  generous  eulogist 
of  Christina  Rossetti,  who  hailed  his 
genius  and  prized  himself,  the  greatest 
of  living  British  poets,  my  old  and  con- 
stant friend."  What  are  the  rights  of 
dedication  }  Has  a  man  any  right  to 
dedicate  what  was  written  by  another  ? 
What  has  come  from  the  sweat  of  his 
own  brow  he  may  very  fitly  give  to  men  or 
women  who  are  much  to  him.  No  one 
more  sincerely  admires  Mr.  Swinburne 
than  we  do,  but  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  very  much  of  what  he  wrote  must 
have  been  infinitely  abhorrent  to  Chris- 
tina Rossetti,  and  is  it  decent  to  dedi- 
cate to  a  man  who  openly  rejects  Chris- 
tianity a  collection  of  Christian  poems  ? 


THE  SOWERS.* 

Mr.  Merriman's  latest  novel  is  full  of 
the  excitement  of  the  chase,  yet  it  is  not 
deer-stalking  nor  hunting  for  big  game 

*The  Sowers.     By   Henry  Seton   Merriman. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.    ?i.25. 
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that  supplies  the  thrilling  interest,  but, 
instead,  the  tracking  of  a  traitor,  the 
still-hunt  for  the  schemes  of  a  villain, 
and  various  exciting  encounters  between 
smart  rascals  and  honest  men.  It  is  a 
vividly  written  romance  of  Russian  life, 
with  a  cleverly  constructed  plot  that 
keeps  our  interest  keenly  alive  to  the 
very  end.  The  village  of  Osterno,  in 
the  Government  of  Tver  on  the  Volga, 
is  the  principal  centre  of  action  ;  but 
there  is  no  lack  of  variety  in  characters 
and  scenes,  for  we  meet  princes  and 
peasants,  diplomats  and  nihilists,  exiles 
and  society  folk  ;  we  attend  balls  in 
London,  fites  in  Paris,  and  visit  draw- 
ing-rooms in  St.  Petersburg. 

But  the  thought  that  dominates  the 
book  is  of  Russia,  with  its  problem  still 
unsettled — its  account  that  is  to  be  bal- 
anced some  day  between  the  downtrod- 
den peasants  and  a  government  **  which 
has  ever  turned  its  face  against  educa- 
tion and  enlightenment."  It  is  a  grim 
picture  that  the  author  paints  of  the 
condition  of  the  Russian  moujik^  whose 
privilege  of  getting  frequently  and  glori- 
ously intoxicated  is  the  one  happiness 
of  his  existence.  **  Since  Alexander  II., 
of  philanthropic  memory,  made  the 
Russian  serf  a  free  man,  the  blessings  of 
freedom  have  been  found  to  resolve 
themselves  chiefly  into  a  perfect  liberty 
to  die  of  starvation,  of  cold,  or  of  dire 
disease.**  Stupid,  ignorant,  and  suspi- 
cious, the  tnoujik  is  a  dangerous  being  ; 
and  the  Russian  nobles  who  united 
themselves  in  a  Charity  League  with  the 
object  of  educating  and  uplifting  these 
poor  wretches,  undertook  a  most  difficult 
task.  They  wisely  began  by  supplying 
the  physical  wants  of  their  unhappy 
peasantry,  and  **  training  their  starved 
bodies  to  be  ready  for  the  education 
when  it  came  ;"  for  **  if  you  educate  a 
hungry  man,  you  let  a  devil  loose  upon 
the  world."  But  the  ever-inquisitive 
Government  scented  treason  in  these 
new  and  startling  methods,  and  when 
at  last  the  League  was  betrayed  by  a 
traitor  and  the  names  of  its  members 
published,  the  authorities  promptly 
broke  it  up,  and  made  an  example  of 
one  of  the  nobles  with  the  usual  Sibe- 
rian rod  ;  after  which  gentle  admoni- 
tion it  was  not  advisable  to  indulge  too 
openly  in  good  works.  So  we  find 
Prince  Pavlo  Alexis  visiting  his  own 
peasants  disguised  as  the  **  Moscow 
Doctor,"    whom    they    worship ;    who 


feeds  them,  scolds  them,  and  cures 
them  of  cholera  while  he  listens  to  their 
revilings  of  the  prince  whom  they  im- 
agine to  be  deaf  to  their  suflferings.  In 
this  Russian  prince  with  English  educa- 
tion and  ideas  we  have  a  most  attractive 
hero,  with  noble  aims  and  fearless  de- 
termination— an  altogether  lovable  and 
manly  character.  Hardly  less  lovable 
and  quite  as  interesting  is  the  wonder- 
ful Steinmetz,  his  steward  ;  a  stout 
guardian  angel  with  a  big  heart  and  a 
wise  head,  who  knows  everything  and 
forgets  nothing. 

Aside,  however,  from  the  interest 
of  the  story  and  its  characters — all  of 
which  have  a  flesh-and  blood  vitality — 
we  are  charmed  with  the  author's  fresh- 
ness of  thought  and  piquancy  of  expres- 
sion. He  has  what  the  artists  call  a 
**  good  colour-sense,"  and  whether  he 
describes  the  gayety  and  glitter  of  an 
ice  carnival  or  the  stillness  of  the  Rus- 
sian forest  in  midwinter  (and  this  forest 
picture  is  wonderfully  beautiful),  the 
impression  is  always  vivid  and  complete. 

So  much  of  our  "  strong"  fiction  is 
harmful,  so  much  of  our  harmless  fic- 
tion is  weak,  that  when  a  book  like  The 
Sower Sy  that  is  both  strong  and  health- 
ful, makes  its  appearance,  we  are  inclined 
to  hail  its  advent  in  the  words  of  our 
friend  Audrey  in  As  You  Like  It^  "  The 
gods  give  us  joy — the  gods  give  us 
joy  !■' 

Helena  J.  Albro. 


PALMYRA  AND  ZENOBIA.* 

The  archaeologist,  the  Biblical  scholar, 
and  the  pioneer  missionary,  are  all  of 
the  industrious  order  of  men,  and  they 
may  be  trusted  to  scent  for  themselves 
whatever  bears  on  their  interests.  They 
are  also  not  a  little  contentious  in  their 
zeal,  and  after  hinting  that  Dr.  Wright 
has  theories  on  the  limits  of  the  king- 
dom of  Og,  King  of  Bashan,  on  Drusian 
round-towers,  and  that  he  appeals  for 
missionary  enterprise  in  the  Hauran,  we 
feel  we  have  drawn  down  an  eager, 
arguing  crowd  upon  his  book.  But  the 
title  is  a  little  unencouraging  to  the 
general  reader,  who  needs,  therefore,  a 
special  word  of  invitation. 

That  giant  Christian  enterprise   with 

*  An  Account  of  Palmyra  and  Zenobia. 
With  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Bashan  and  the 
Desert.  By  Dr.  William  Wright.  New  York  : 
Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons.     $2.50. 
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the  wide-stretching  arms,  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  must  have  a 
quick  eye  for  the  men  who  are  fitted 
first  to  get  at  and  influence  the  inhab- 
itants of  far  countries  by  their  enthusi- 
asm and  courage,  their  open-minded- 
ness  and  sympathy,  and  fitted,  secondly, 
to  give  to  the  world  the  story  of  their 
attempt  in  a  form  as  inspiriting  as  that 
of  any  secular  adventures,  and  with 
never  a  hint  of  cant  or  professional  so- 
lemnity. It  was  this  Society  that  sent 
out  George  Borrow,  and  therefore  was 
the  means  of  giving  us  T/ie  BibU  in 
Spain^  in  which  Christian  and  pagan 
alike  have  delighted  ever  since.  Much 
of  the  spirit  of  Borrow  is  in  this  other 
emissary  of  the  Society,  now  its  secre- 
tary, Dr.  William  Wright,  who  tells 
here  the  story  of  some  of  the  expeditions 
he  made  during  his  nine  years*  residence 
in  Syria.  Those  who  know  Borrow  as 
he  should  be  known,  recognise  the  fas- 
cination of  his  chapter  headings.  We 
know  one  Borrovian  who  takes  down 
Laven^ro  and  reads  the  full  and  sugges- 
tive contents  with  grateful,  sparkling 
eyes,  with  a  fine  self-control  putting 
aside  the  inside  matter  of  the  book  to  a 
more  needy  day.  Well,  Dr.  Wright 
has  learned  something  of  the  art  from  his 
predecessor,  e.g.^  the  heading  of  chapter 
XX.  **  Two  Horsemen — Challenge  and 
Counter-challenge — The  Dahbons  and 
the  Shillelah — Peace  and  Interview — 
Enemies  become  Friends — Home  in  Da- 
mascus." No  reader  could  skip  that 
chapter.  Here  he  is  an  apt  pupil.  But 
it  is  not  his  signboard  alone  that  is  after 
the  fashion  of  the  master.  There  is  the 
same  hearty,  unconventional  ring  about 
the  stories,  the  same  intense  enjoyment 
in  life,  and  travel,  and  peril.  These 
things,  however,  belong  to  a  man's  self 
— he  learns  them  not  as  a  pupil.  And 
those  who  have  read  Dr.  Wright's  his- 
tory of  The  Brontes  in  Ireland  know  he 
has  abundant  individuality  of  his  own, 
and  humour  and  spirit  not  to  spoil 
either  an  adventure  or  the  tale  of  it. 
His  exploration  of  Palmyra,  his  visit  to 
Bashan,  and  his  desert  wanderings  were 
not  tame  affairs.  He  was  not  on  the 
tourist  track,  and  robbery  and  sudden 
death  might  any  day  have  been  the  fate 
of  his  party.  He  was,  however,  in  good 
training  for  hardship  of  any  kind.  Bur- 
ton had  told  him  to  take  ladder-ropes 
and  grappling-irons  for  the  ascent  of  the 
towers  of  Palmyra  ;  and,  that  he  should 


use  them  with  effect,  for  weeks  before 
his  departure  he  *' kept  running  up 
eighty-foot  ladders  like  a  hod-man,  and 
climbing  the  slack-rope  like  a  middy.*' 
A  strong  right  arm,  a  good  aim,  cool- 
headednesSj  and  a  ready  tongue  to  flat- 
ter, or  bluster,  or  scoff,  as  occasion  re- 
quired, were  all  needful  ;  but  ingenuity, 
too,  had  to  be  kept  keenly  sharpened  in 
readiness  for  the  Bedawin.  A  party  of 
these  were  uncomfortably  near  them 
one  night,  and  as  dawn  might  put  them 
in  the  n)bi)ers*  power,  it  was  necessary 
to  shake  them  off.  With  muslin  from  a 
helmet,  and  a  little  brandy,  they  set  fire 
to  some  brushwood.  **  I  fired  two  or 
three  shots,  sending  the  bullets  whist- 
ling after  our  pursuers.  At  the  same 
time  we  walked  our  horses  between 
them  and  the  fire,  and  danced  round  it, 
so  that  we  might  seem  more  numerous 
than  we  were.  Then  we  galloped  back 
in  the  darkness  to  the  road,  and  crossed 
out  into  the  desert  on  the  other  side.** 
The  Bedawin  hurried  back  for  curiosity, 
leaving  the  route  free. 

The  temper  in  which  the  difficult  mis- 
sionary enterprise  was  carried  on,  the 
many  excellent  human  qualities  be- 
stowed on  it  besides  piety,  and  some 
idea  of  the  humour  and  good  temper 
that  characterise  these  adventures  and 
their  story,  may  be  gathered  from  this 
account  of  an  entry  into  a  Druze  vil- 
lage. To  bring  the  people  out  Dr. 
Wright  galloped  up  singing  a  stave  of 
their  own  war- song.  **  Most  of  the  vil- 
lagers came  out  to  meet  us,  and,  saluta- 
tions over,  I  pointed  to  the  colporteur, 
wlio  was  opening  his  boxes,  and  told 
them  that  he  had  books  for  sale,  God's 
books,  and  explanations  of  them  by 
good  and  learned  men.  I  then  took  an 
armful  of  books,  and  leaving  the  crowd 
around  the  boxes  with  the  colporteur,  I 
literally  took  a  walk  over  the  town, 
jumping  from  roof  to  roof,  and  saluting 
the  people  down  in  the  courts,  till  I  had 
a  sufficient  crowd  around  me  ;  and 
then,  sitting  down  on  an  aged  stone,  I 
read  them  passages  that  seemed  to  turn 
up  by  accident.  I  thus  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  whole  town,  and  of 
offering  books  to  every  soul  in  it.  Some- 
times the  crowd  became  menacing,  and 
then  I  became  aggressive,  and  ques- 
tioned them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  turn 
their  attention  from  me  to  themselves. 
When  it  became  a  case  of  *  throwing 
pearls  before  swine,'   I  commenced  to 
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purchase  their  old   coins   ancf  medals, 
like  other  travellers.*' 

Perhaps  these  samples  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  contents  of  Dr.  Wright's 
brave  and  inspiriting  book  will  serve  to 
attract  to  it  the  many  readers,  besides 
Biblical  scholars,  for  whom  it  seems 
specially  written,  yet  whom  rumours  of 
its  learned  research  and  missionary  pur- 
pose might  leave  indifferent  enough. 


ECLOGUES  IN  LONDON.* 

An  objection  might  be  made  very 
readily  to  the  form  in  which  Mr.  David- 
son has  chosen  to  throw  his  verse,  yet  it 
is  easy  to  understand  how  he  determined 
it.  The  first  quality  noticeable  in  his 
work  is  a  passionate  hunger  for  nature, 
which  would  direct  him  almost  instinc- 
tively, or  at  least  by  no  difficult  and  cir- 
cuitous paths,  to  the  style  which  Vergil 
has  made  immortal.  Vergil's  shepherds 
discussed  their  pastoral  subjects  upon 
their  pipes  under  the  shade  of  beech- 
trees  ;  Mr.  Davidson's  Cockney  singers 
chant  their  praises  of  nature  through  the 
smoke  and  wires  of  Fleet  Street.  But 
indeed  it  may  well  be  that  they  suffer 
nothing  from  this  incongruous  environ- 
ment. The  contrast  would  seem  rather 
to  wing  their  enthusiasm  to  more  reck- 
less flights.  It  is  even  with  fanatical 
eyes  that  Mr.  Davidson  regards  the  coun- 
try. He  derives  a  great  part  of  his  in- 
spiration from  it.  When  Mr.  Watson 
sings,  though  you  will  have  occasion  to 
admire  his  beautiful  manner,  you  will 
also  find  a  difficulty  in  believing  him 
quite  sincere.  There  is  no  question  of 
Mr.  Davidson's  sincerity.  His  impres- 
sions are  at  first  hand,  his  observation  is 
original.  Almost  anywhere  in  this  new 
volume  you  may  happen  upon  a  passage 
illustrative  of  these  qualities  in  him,  as 
for  instance  in  this  remarkable  picture 
of  Edinburgh  : 

**  The  chill  and  brindled  fog 
That  plumed  the  Bass  and  belted  Berwick  L^w, 
That  hung  with  ghostly  tapestry  the  stones 
Of  bleak  Tantallon,  from  the  windy  Forth, 
Noiseless  and  dim,  speeds  by  the  pier  of  Leith. 
And  by  Leith  Walk,  its  dreary  channel  old, 
To  flood  the  famous  city,  Edinburgh. 
Then,  like  a  spectre  of  an  inland  sea 
Bv  wanton  sorcerers  troubled  and  destroyed. 
It  foams  with  whitening  surges  through  the  vale, 
The  fair  green  hollow  over  Salisbury  crags  ; 

*  First  and   Second  Series  of  Fleet  Street  Ec- 
lofiTues.    Ry  John   Davidson.    New  York :  Dodd, 
VIead  &  Co.     $T  25. 


And  rises  clasping  every  gentle  slope. 
Uneven  scar,  and  fairy-girdled  knoll, 
Till  with  the  hungry  passion  of  the  dead 
It  hugs  the  high  earth,  frantic  to  supply 
Its  own  lean  misty  ribs,  and  live  again 
Terrestrial,  with  the  mountain  for  a  soul." 

Dozens  of  examples  might  be  picked 
from  these  pages,  exemplifying  the  same 
striking  power.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
another  picture,  achieved  by  a  remark- 
able magic  of  words  : 

"  Sunrise  and  sunset  like  a  glowing  vice 
Bloodstained  that  grips  the  world  ;  the  restless 

moon 
Swung  low  to  light  us  ;  clouds  ;  the  limpid  sky  ; 
The  bourdon  of  the  great  ground-bee,  athwart 
A  lonely  hill-side,  vibrant  on  the  air, 
And  subtler  than  the  scent  of  violets  ; 
Sonorous  winds,  storm,  thunder,  and  the  sea." 

Mr.  Davidson's  work  is  not  elaborated 
with  that  chaste  and  disciplined  decorum 
which  characterises  Mr.  Watson,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  owns  a  strength  and  a 
virility  which  Mr.  Watson  lacks.  This 
note  of  virile  confidence  dominates  his 
poetry,  even  where  it  culminates  in 
harshness.  Nay,  the  very  harshness  is 
naturally  effluent  from  that  stubborn 
strength.  But  it  must  not  be  imagined 
that  such  a  grip,  almost  ruthless,  pre- 
supposes a  want  of  delicacy. 

The  intensity  of  feeling,  however,  fol- 
lows Mr.  Davidson  into  all  his  moods, 
for  he  is  not  always  singing  pa;ans  of 
Nature.  The  best  poem,  beyond  ques- 
tion, in  this  volume,  is  that  entitled 
'*  Lammas,"  in  which  Ninian  is  the 
chief  speaker.  We  have  already  ex- 
tracted from  this  the  description  of 
Edinburgh.  But  besides  being  full  of 
such  passages,  "  Lammas'*  contains 
something  more.  It  is  a  curiously 
strenuous  piece  of  philosophy.  Ninian 
supposes  his  boy  to  reproach  him  with 
the  inferior  constitution  he  has  inherit- 
ed.    What  answer  shall  he  make  ? 

*'  My  son,  your  ancestors  supplanted  you  ; 
You   are   my  child  ;  hence   are   your   teeth  on 

edge. 
Our  blood  is  stale  ;    the   tree   from   which  we 

spring 
Fades  at  the  top.  .  .  . 

.   .  .  The  sounds  and  sights  that  visit  you 
Attend  me  too,  foretellers  of  our  doom. 
The  ultimate  iniquity  is  mine  ; 
But  from  a  root  in  distant  ages  sunk 
The  loathsome  filaments  entangle  you. 
And  I  impeach  the  smooth  conniving  world. 
The  bland  accomplice  that  has  made  and  makes 
A  merit  of  defeat,  a  cult  of  woe, 
Sowing  exhausted  land  with  seed  that's  foul. 
To  harvest  tares  of  madness,  impotence, 
Uncomeliness  in  wasteful  granaries.'* 
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The  same  spirit,  too,  is  evident  in  the 
pessimistic  Menzies,  who  will  not  join  in 
celebrating  the  triumphs  of  England. 

'*  I  cannot  see  the  stars  and  flowers. 
Nor  hear  the  lark's  soprano  ring. 
Because  a  ruddy  darkness  lowers 
For  ever,  and  the  tempests  sing." 

These  vehement  strains  mark  Mr. 
Davidson  as  an  individual  poet.  He 
derives  from  no  one  but  himself.  His 
thoughts  are  his  own,  and  his  manner  of 
expressing  them  owes  nothing  to  his 
contemporaries  and  his  forerunners. 
The  '•  Ballad  of  the  Nun'*  it  was  that 
first  brought  him  into  public  notice,  but, 
good  as  that  was,  here  is  better  work 
still.  And  yet  it  is  odd  to  reflect  that 
what  is  true  of  Mr.  Watson  is  true  also 
of  Mr.  Davidson,  and  that  both  seem 
wanting  in  that  pure  lyrical  faculty  of 
which  Tennyson  was  so  great  an  exem- 
plar. There  are  signs,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
Davidson  could  if  he  would,  but  so  far 
his  impatience  has  burst  the  confines  of 
the  lyric  and  flowed  out  in  such  work  as 
this,  for  which,  being  what  it  is,  we 
should  be  grateful. 

H,  B.  Marriott  IVatson, 


ANEW  MANUAL  OF  LIBRARY  SCIENCE.* 

For  a  subject  which  occupies  so  much 
attention  and  about  which  so  much  is 
written  in  periodical  form,  library  sci- 
ence has  comparatively  few  systematic 
treatises  to  show.  It  is  true  a  number 
have  been  threatened,  but  thus  far  the 
public  have  been  spared.  This  book  by 
M.  Maire,  Assistant  Librarian  at  the 
Sorbonne,  which  has  just  appeared,  is 
worthy  of  note  not  so  much  from  its 
positive  value  for  working  librarians  or 
students  of  library  matters  as  for  what 
can  be  gathered  from  that  which  it  does 
not  say. 

The  book  is  a  substantial  volume  of 
nearly  600  octavo  pages,  from  which, 
however,  there  should  be  subtracted 
over  100  which  the  author  has  devoted 
to  a  dictionary  of  typography,  interest- 
ing, no  doubt,  to  a  bookmaker,  but  hard- 
ly worthy  a  place  in  a  manual  for  a  libra- 
rian. In  the  500  pages  which  remain  to 
the  author  for  the  treatment  of  his  sub- 
ject proper,  he  has  covered  substantially 
the   whole  field,  giving  the  history  of 

*  Manuel  Pratique  du  Biblioth^caire,  Bibli- 
oth^ques  Publiques,  Biblioth^ques  Universi- 
taires,  Bibliotheques  Priv6es  ;  par  Albert  Maire. 
Paris :  Picard,  1896. 


libraries,  the  character,  qualities  and 
function  of  a  librarian,  library  build- 
ings, library  fittings,  books  and  their 
acquisition,  cataloguing,  classification, 
and  library  service. 

It  is  fair,  I  think,  to  assume  that  this 
volume,  which  is  written  with  care  and 
intelligence,  represents  substantially  the 
prevailing  views  on  library  administra- 
tion in  France,  and  may  be  reasonably 
taken  as  a  statement  of  the  condition  of 
library  science  in  that  country.  As  such 
a  picture,  the  book  has  its  chief  interest 
for  us,  and  it  would  seem  entirely  fair 
to  compare  the  conditions  there  de- 
scribed with  what  the  representative 
modern  American  library  undertakes  to 
do.  I  do  not,  however,  think  the  prac- 
tical sense  of  the  French  should  be  held 
responsible  for  the  plan  of  a  library' 
building  which  the  author  inserts  as  his 
idea  of  how  a  library  should  be  con- 
structed. M.  Maire  has  surrounded  his 
elaborately  planned  building  with  a  pas- 
sage-way about  the  entire  structure  next 
to  the  windows  and  occupying  the  best- 
lighted  space  of  the  whole  building. 
By  this  means  he  makes  the  distance 
from  one  point  to  another  the  greatest 
possible,  but  gives  the  advantage  of  a 
walk  in  the  light,  even  though  the  other 
functions  of  the  library  are  to  be  per- 
formed under  less  favourable  circum- 
stances. 

The  designs  and  suggestions  for  libra- 
ry fittings  and  furniture  seem  crude,  and 
it  is  evident  that  most  of  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  devised  within 
the  last  twenty  years  in  this  country  are 
either  unknown  in  France  or  have  been 
ignored  by  our  author.  In  the  chapter 
devoted  to  the  art  of  cataloguing  books 
he  treats  his  subject  with  considerable 
care,  giving  us  copious  examples  of  how 
the  thing  should  be  done.  I  think  most 
competent  American  cataloguers  would 
consider  his  work  and  models  extremely 
primitive.  It  would  not,  in  my  opinion, 
be  unfair  to  compare  a  catalogue  of 
learned  works  in  the  various  languages 
made  on  the  principles  and  pattern  ad- 
vocated in  this  volume  with  work  of 
mediocre  excellence  done  in  this  coun- 
try twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  the 
conviction  is  forced  upon  the  mind  that 
in  this  field  of  activity  the  French  are 
remaining  at  a  standstill. 

At  a  period  when  the  literature  which 
investigators  must  control  has  increased 
almost  beyond  computation,  and  when 
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the  most  thorough  and  practical  means 
of  access  should  be  provided  to  the  im- 
mense mass  of  material,  it  is  evident 
that  the  care  and  labour  which  is  being 
bestowed  in  America  to  perfect  indexes 
and  catalogues  is  wisely  applied,  and 
that  it  must,  sooner  or  later,  have  its 
influence  on  the  character  and  thorough- 
ness of  work  done  in  all  fields  of  science. 

M.  Maire  has  an  interesting  chapter 
devoted  to  the  classification  of  books 
which  is  of  value  in  that  it  shows  not 
only  the  methods  and  schemes  employed 
in  the  various  French  libraries,  but  con- 
tains in  brief  a  large  number  of  schemes 
of  classification  actually  in  use  else- 
where. At  a  time  when  American  libra- 
ries were  intent  upon  improving  their 
systems  of  arrangement  of  books  by  sub- 
jects, laying  greater  or  less  weight  on 
careful  subject  classification,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  note  the  action  which  the 
authorities  in  France  took  with  regard 
to  the  system  of  university  libraries, 
which  are  pre-eminently  libraries  of 
scholars  throughout  France.  The  author 
says:  *' The  Central  Commission  for 
Libraries  has  made  a  bold  innovation 
and  created  a  system  which  can  perhaps 
be  criticised  by  persons  incompetent  in 
bibliography,  but  which  presents  a  logi- 
cal directness  and  a  freedom  from  doubt 
in  the  classification  of  books  which  guar- 
antees not  only  the  entries  on  all  the 
records,  the  simplification  of  the  cata- 
logues, but  also  readiness  in  procuring 
the  book."  This  system,  which  may 
not  be  widely  known  in  this  country, 
consists  simply  in  dividing  ail  books  into 
three  sizes  and  storing  them  on  the 
shelves  in  just  the  order  in  which  they 
come  into  the  library.  It  is  in  this  man- 
ner then,  and  without  any  classification 
except  that  of  size,  that  the  new  acces- 
sions in  all  the  university  libraries  in 
France  are  arranged. 

Whether  this  method,  which  the  au- 
thor admits  might  be  criticised  by  those 
incompetent  in  bibliography,  meets  the 
approval  of  those  who  are  competent  in 
France,  I  am  unable  to  say.  M.  Maire 
has  no  adverse  criticism  to  make,  but  I 
think  American  universities  would  be 
slow  to  adopt  these  suggestions.  That 
the  same  absolute  lack  of  any  classi- 
fication prevails  in  all  the  university 
libraries  is  one  of  the  beautiful  results 
of  a  central  control  over  libraries  .such 
as  has  been  dreamed  of  by  some  in 
this  country.     The  only  way   one   can 


account  for  the  frame  of  mind  of  the 
official  who  promulgated  this  regu- 
lation is  by  the  possibility  that  he  had 
been  working  in  some  library  arrang- 
ed on  one  of  the  schemes  of  minute- 
ly close  classification  which  have  been 
devised  in  this  country  during  the  past 
generation.  There  is,  however,  no  his- 
torical evidence  to  this  effect. 

M.  Maire  has  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable  collection  of  documentary  mat- 
ter relating  to  the  administration  of 
French  libraries,  and  as  a  compilation  of 
such  material  and  a  statement  of  French 
methods  of  library  administration  his 
book  must  be  deemed  of  value.  In  ex- 
amining some  of  these  regulations  one 
is  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  pianist 
who,  in  the  kindly  way  musicians  some- 
times have,  said  of  a  brother  artist,  to 
whom  he  had  been  listening,  **  He  has 
a  technique  which  enables  him  to  exe- 
cute with  the  greatest  difficulty  the  most 
easy  passages." 

It  oftentimes  happens,  however,  that 
the  things  which  seem  difficult  and  com- 
plicated in  description  are,  when  execut- 
ed, comparatively  simple  and  sensible, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  if  in  actual  prac- 
tice the  administration  of  French  libra- 
ries is  not  simpler  and  more  direct  than 
a  perusal  of  this  volume  would  lead  us 
to  suppose 

The  historical  notes  which  the  author 
gives,  the  official  documents  and  similar 
material,  together  with  the  systems  of 
classification  included,  all  give  this  book 
a  value  not  to  be  denied  ;  and  if  the 
volume  is  of  little  practical  value  for  the 
American  librarian  as  a  guide  for  the 
things  he  has  to  do,  it  may  be  of  much 
greater  service  in  France, 

George  If.  Baker, 


FRINGILLA.* 

At  the  lowest  estimate  this  is  a  liter- 
ary curiosity  of  uncommon  interest. 
But  between  that  cold  view  of  the  mat- 
ter and  the  impossible  one  of  regarding 
Fringilla  as  possessed  of  high  poetic 
merit,  there  is  another  in  which  ail  who 
read  books  with  human,  as  well  as  liter- 
ary, sympathy  must  surely  rest.  It  has 
not  a  tithe  of  the  art  to  be  found  in  the 

*  Fringilla ;  or,  Tales  in  Verse.  By  Richard 
Doddridge  Blackmore.  Pictures  by  Will  H. 
Bradley.  Cleveland,  O.:  The  Burrows  Bros.  Co. 
I3.50. 
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most  trivial  verse-books  of  the  day.  And 
of  poetry,  using  the  word  in  any  sense 
that  would  win  general  agreement, 
there  is  not  much  to  show.  But  it  has 
something,  nevertheless,  so  genuine  and 
so  arresting  to  any  reader  not  too  finnick- 
ing  about  style  and  melody,  that  mock- 
ery of  the  external  uncouthness  is  more 
than  half  silenced.  Mr.  Blackmore  is  a 
real,  hearty  lover  of  romance  ;  he  likes 
it  pure  and  fresh,  yet  not  too  ethereally 
beyond  common  human  interest  ;  and 
some  legendary  stories  that  have  struck 
his  imagination  he  has  put  into  words, 
not  at  all  suitable  to  tlieir  theme,  but 
vigorous  and  wide-awake,  and  express- 
ing, at  least,  his  own  delight. 

As  long  ago  as  1854  (the  publishers 
are  wrong  in  stating  that  this  is  his  first 
volume  of  poems)  Mr.  Blackmore  wrote 
an  address  to  his  pen  : 

"  Thou  feeble  implement  of  mind 

Wherewith  she  strove  to  scrawl  her  name ; 
But,  like  a  mitcher,  left  behind 

No  signature,  no  stroke,  no  claim, 
No  hint  that  she  hath  pined. 

**  Shall  ever  come  a  stronger  time. 

When  thou  shalt  be  a  tool  of  skill. 
And  steadfast  purpose,  to  fulfil 
A  higher  task  than  rhyme?" 

Whatever  be  the  exact  meaning  of  his 
words,  without  twisting  them  overmuch 
we  can  acknowledge  that  his  aspiration 
has  been  fulfilled.  Only,  the  **  tool  of 
skill"  has  been  employed,  with  a  right 
instinct,  in  other  fields  than  verse,  and 
English  fiction  is  the  richer.  No  labori- 
ous nights  and  days,  no  long  pondering 
on  art,  would  have  made  him  into  a  skil- 
ful or  a  charming  rhymer.  The  verse 
of  Fringilla  is  that  of  one  who  finds 
exceptional  difficulty  in  metrical  expres- 
sion. 

'*  The  form,  if  any  form  it  had. 
Was  likest  to  a  mighty  vision 
In  mantle  of  amazement  clad, 
A  terror  sense,  without  precision, 
Of  something  bad" — 

This  verse,  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  scores  of  others,  could  not  have 
been  produced  by  any  one  with  a  nice 
ear  for  melody,  nor  with  a  sense  of  the 
obligations  of  rhythm.  If  the  uncouth- 
ness were  occasional  there  might  be  rea- 
son in  grumbling,  but  it  is  so  character- 
istic and  consistent  that  one  grows  to 
accept,  without  a  start  of  irritation, 
lines  like 

*•  As  at  a  window  of  heaven  thrown  up, 
All  in  a  dazzling  blaze  are  shown  up," 


and,  with  a  certain  enjoyment,  the  de- 
scription of  Duke  Tram's  horse  scorn- 
fully watching  the  preparations  for  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Egyptian  maiden — 

'•  He  hath  snuflfed  the  great  Sahara, 
And  the  mute  parade  of  stars ; 
Shall  he  brook  this  shrill  fanfara, 

Ramshorns,  pigskins,  screechy  jars?" 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  rough  mass 
there  are  many  vigorous  lines,  striking, 
unconventional  epithets,  and  grave 
thoughts  that  find  gentle  and  sweet  ut- 
terance. The  best  of  these  are  in 
"  Mount  Arafa,*'  a  legend  of  the  part- 
ing of  Adam  and  Eve  after  their  expul- 
sion from  Paradise,  and  their  blissful 
meeting  after  many  sad  wanderings. 

*'  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  arose. 

And  made  the  earth  and  heaven  to  quiver. 
And  scattered  all  his  hellish  foes, 

And  deigned  His  good  stock  to  deliver 
From  all  their  woes. 

"  So  long  the  twain  had  strayed  apart, 
That  each  as  at  a  marvel  gazed. 
With  eyes  abashed,  and  brain  amazed  ; 
While  heart  inquired  of  heart. 

"  Our  God  hath  made  a  fairer  thing 

Than  fairest  dawn  of  summer  day — 
A  gentle,  timid,  fluttering. 

Confessing  glance,  that  seeks  alway 
Rest  for  its  wing. 

**  A  sweeter  sight  than  azure  skies. 

Or  golden  star  thereon  that  glideth  ; 
And  blessed  are  they  who  see  it  rise, 
For,  if  it  Cometh,  it  abideth 
In  woman's  eyes." 

Not  high  poetry  this,  but  genuine. 

His  principal  stories — "  Lita  of  the 
Nile,"  which  tells  how  a  maiden  vowed 
to  the  great  river-god  for  the  sake  of  her 
people  is  saved  from  her  fate  without 
losing  her  patriotic  and  religious  hon- 
our ;  "  Kadisha"  and  **  Mount  Arafa," 
two  Adam  and  Eve  legends, .  and 
*'  Pausias  and  Glycera" — may  lose 
something  in  the  telling.  They  are  not 
very  dramatic  in  his  hands.  But  he 
brings  out  their  plain  obvious  meaning 
plainly — not  an  ordinary  feat  for  a  minor 
poet — and  he  does  not  make  them  dull. 
"  Buscombe"  may  be  passed  over  in  si- 
lence. It  is  not  gracious  to  make  marked 
reference  to  Wordsworth's  "  Idiot  Boy." 

We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the 
persuasion  of  friends  was  the  impelling 
force  to  the  publication  of  Fringilla^  but 
even  with  a  sense  of  the  literary  obliga- 
tion of  any  one  who  has  written  such 
excellent  prose  romances  as  Mr.  Black- 
more,  we  cannot  regard  the  publication 
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as  an  indiscretion.  It  has  revealed  such 
a  lasting  belief  in  beauty  and  purity, 
such  fresh  and  genuine  emotions,  that 
we  like  the  writer  better  than  before, 
and  find  reason  for  this  in  the  line  that 
ends  *'  Mount  Arafa'* — 

"For  half  the  mind  is  heart/* 

The  decorative  designs  of  Mr.  Bradley 
are  charming. 

SOME  RECENT  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE.* 

If  Messrs.  Way  and  Williams,  who 
publish  Under  the  Pities^  would  offer  us  a 
dollar  for  every  poem  that  we  might  turn 
out  after  the  model  of  those  contained 
in  this  pretty  little  volume,  we  estimate 
that  we  should  be  able  to  earn  about 
$250  a  day  for  the  rest  of  our  natural 
life  ;  and  we  are  not  much  of  a  hand  at 
poetry  either.  We  were  going  to  say 
that  some  of  the  lines  remind  us  of 
the  earlier  work  of  the  new  Poet  Lau- 
reate, but  we  don't  wish  to  be  too  severe 
on  a  book  written  by  a  lady.  As  for  the 
two  other  collections  of  verses  before 
us,  published  by  the  same  firm,  we  see 
no  harm  in  them.  The  lines  scan  cor- 
rectly, and  the  rhymes  perform  their 
function  with  unfailing  regularity.  To 
be  sure,  Mr.  Dalman  tells  us  that  he 
drinks  cider  **  in  cups  of  Barum  ware," 
and  he  even  says  that  he  is  styled  one 
of  **a  tipsy  good-for-nothing  crew;** 
but  somehow  or  other  we  do  not  think 
that  he  is  really  a  bad  man,  and  are  al- 
most certain  that  he  is  safely  tucked  up 
in  bed  every  night  before  ten  o'clock. 

Mr.  Bliss  Carman  i  >  a  very  uneven 
versifier.  When  he  is  writing  of  the 
country  and  of  the  moods  that  thrive  in 
the  free  air  he  is  wonderfully  effective 
at  giving  one  a  thrill  of  springtime 
buoyancy  ;  and  sometimes  he  imparts  a 
certain  weirdness  and  what  we  may  call 
a  feeling  of  apprehension,  as  in  his 
**  Song  before  Sailing,*'  that  fill  one 
with  a  most  uncanny  creepiness.  This 
quality  is  well  caught  by  Mr.  Meteyard, 

*  Under  the  Pines  and  other  Verses.  By  Lydia 
Avery  Cooley.  Chicago  :  Way  &  Williams,  I1.25. 

Song  Favours.  By  C.  W.  Dalman.  Chicago : 
Way&  Williams.     I1.25. 

Vespertilia  and  Other  Verses.  By  R.  M.  Wat- 
son.    Chicago:    Way  &  Williams     $1.50. 

Behind  the  Arras.  By  Bliss  Carman.  Boston 
and  New  York  •  Lamson.  Wolff e  &  Co. 

Songs  of  a  Fool.  By  Gerald ine  Meyrick.  Press 
of  the  Scmi-Monthly  Letter,  San  Jos6,  Cal. 

Poems.  By  Ernest  McGaffey.  New  York : 
Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.     $1.25. 


who  has  furnished  the  volume  with  some 
very  original  illustrations.  But  several 
of  Mr.  Carman's  poems  are  too  much  for 
us.  There  is  the  seventeen-page  poem 
put  into  the  mouth  of  a  young  woman 
who  speculates  on  a  mysterious  lodger 


"  So  reticent  and  tall, 
With  eyes  of  flame, 


>> 


and  whose  cape-coat  has  a  rip.  This 
young  woman  would  like  to  look  through 
the  keyhole  of  his  door  at  night,  which 
would  surely  be  very  improper  ;  and 
when  he  plays  on  the  violin  she  shakes 
like  a  reed  on  her  bed,  from  which  we 
infer  that  the  lodger  belongs  to  a  Ger- 
man band.  She  also  says  '*  Wirrah,  my 
lad,  my  lad  !**  which  tells  us  something 
about  her  nationality  also.  Who  was 
the  lodger  anyhow  ?  We  read  the  poem 
all  through  in  the  hope  of  finding  out, 
and  then  didn't.  If  Mr.  Carman  will 
tell  us  privately,  we  will  promise  not  to 
let  any  one  else  know.  Then  there  is 
his  other  poem,  *'  The  Night  Express,** 
in  which  is  the  following  remarkable 
stanza  : 

"  We  pant  up  the  climbing  grade. 
And  coast  on  the  tangent  mile, 
While  the  Driver  toys  with  the  throttle-bar, 
And  gathers  the  track  with  his  smile  !  " 

How  on  earth  does  he  do  that  ?  No 
wonder  that  Mr.  Carman  speaks  of  him 
with  a  capital  D.  Yet  the  effect  of  the 
last  line  is  to  make  us  gather  the  whole 
poem  with  a  smile. 

When  Songs  of  a  Fool  came  to  us  in  its 
very  modest  little  pamphlet  form  and 
paper  cover,  and  with  the  imprint  of  a 
newspaper  office  on  its  title-page,  our 
table  was  already  heaped  high  with  vol- 
umes of  verse,  and  our  first  impulse  was 
to  drop  this  latest  arrival  softly  into  the 
waste  basket.  If  we  had,  we  should  have 
done  a  very  foolish  thing,  for  there  is 
more  of  the  true  spirit  of  poetry  in  these 
pages  than  in  a  dozen  of  the  elaborately 
bound  volumes  that  serve  as  amber  for 
the  preservation  of  so  many  metrical  flies. 
Songs  of  a  Fool  shows  real  feeling,  sub- 
tlety of  thought,  and  in  spite  of  some 
technical  defects,  a  delicate  sense  of 
harmony.  We  do  not  know  the  author, 
but  we  should  like  to,  for  she  will  be 
heard  of  again  beyond  any  question. 
These  stanzas  will  justify  our  assertion  : 

**  My  Lady  and  I  went  walking  one  day, 

In  the  early  Autumn,  when   days  grow  cool; 
My  Lady  was  beautiful,  bright  and  gay  ; 
And  1 — well,  1  was  a  Fool. 
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*'  As  we  stood  on  a  cliff,  with  the  sea  below, 
There  were  fleecy  clouds  in  the  sky  above  ; 
And  I — 1  was  only  a  Fool,  you  know, — 
I  tried  to  tell  her  my  love. 

*'  I  remember,  well,  that  the  skies  were  blue, 

Yet  the  wind  from  the  North  came  somewhat 
cool 
As  my  Lady  laughed.     What  else  could  she  do. 
Since  I  was  only  a  Fool  ? 

**  And  I  know,  had  she  acted  otherwise, 

Left  the    holy   height    upon    which    she   was 
born, 
And  come  down  to  me, — in  sudden  surprise 
My  love  would  have  turned  to  scorn. 

"  Ah  yes  !     I  am  sure  it  was  better  so  ; 

Much    better   for   her  that   she  laughed,   un 
moved  ; 
As  for  me,  though  still  but  a  Fool,  you  know, 
I  am  wiser  for  having  loved." 

Of  all  the  poets  who  have  lately 
reached  the  stage  at  which  their  verses 
appear  in  book  form,  Mr.  Ernest  McGaf- 
fey  is  easily  the  first.  His  vigorous  and 
graceful  lines  have  long  l)een  read  with 
pleasure  by  those  who  liave  perused  them 
in  the  magazines,  and  now  that  they  are 
gathered  together  and  augmented  by 
others,  it  is  possible  to  see  more  clearly 
than  ever  how  admirable  a  metrical  art- 
ist he  is.  An  eye  as  keen  as  Kipling's 
for  whatever  is  vivid  and  striking  and 
picturesque,  a  sense  of  proportion  and 
of  form  that  is  as  fine  as  it  is  unusual, 
and  a  gift  of  harmony  and  musical  ex- 
pression that  never  fails — all  these  com- 
bine to  make  Mr.  McGafifey,  in  our 
judgment,  the  strongest  of  the  younger 
poets  now  rising  into  permanent  reputa- 
tion. He  has  a  splendid  lyrical  quality, 
and  there  is,  moreover,  something  true 
and  wholesome  about  his  work  that 
takes  us  out  of  the  fetid  atmosphere  of 
eroticism  and  the  perfumed  oppressive- 
ness of  the  triolet-trillers  into  the  fresh, 
strong  air  of  the  sea,  the  mountain,  and 
the  illimitable  prairie.  One  feels  in- 
vigorated by  the  reading  of  his  lines 
and  by  intellectual  contact  with  his 
perfect  sanity.  And  when  he  touches 
the  chords  that  summon  tears,  he  is  very 
powerful.  We  have  read  no  lines  more 
tender  and  touching  for  many  a  long 
day  than  these  that  follow  : 

*'  Dear  heart,  sweet  heart,  your  baby  hands 

Have  touched  and  passed  this  floating  world, 
Have  loosed  their  hold  on  life's  frail  strands 

And  now  upon  your  breast  lie  furled 
Twin  blossoms  of  eternal  peace. 

Like  lilies  on  untroubled  streams. 
When  the  rude  winds  have  made  surcease 

And  summer's  glory  drifts  and  dreams. 


"  Dear  heart,  sweet  heart,  your  waxen  lips 

Shall  never  touch  my  cheek  again. 
For  they  are  steeped  in  an  eclipse 

Which  lies  beyond  my  mortal  ken  ; 
And  that  great  sphinx  of  death  who  keeps 

His  silent  vigil  over  all. 
Has  left  your  face  as  one  who  sleeps — 

Save  for  the  bosom's  rise  and  fall. 

*•  Dear  heart,  sweet  heart,  your  tender  eyes 

With  all  their  depths  of  wondering, 
Are  closed  for  aye  ;  as  droops  and  dies 

The  first  sweet  violet  bank  of  spring ; 
And  their  far  look  of  thought  unthought 

Shall  never  come  again,  or  be. 
Since  this  remorseless  change  was  wrought, 

That  closed  the  gates  'twixt  thee  and  me. 

'*  Dear  heart,  sweet  heart,  the  lonely  way 

Seems  doubly  steep  since  you  are  gone. 
The  dawn  has  faded  out  of  day. 

The  rose  has  faded  out  of  dawn  ; 
And  I,  alas,  must  needs  go  down 

My  hand  unclasped  bv  any  child. 
To  wear  the  Cross  without  the  crown 

And  walk  through   life  unreconciled. 

"  Dear  heart,  sweet  heart,  'mid  hopes  and  fears 

1  bend  and  kiss  you,  thus,  and  thus  ; 
Mine  eyes  are  dim  with  brimming  tears. 

My  lips  with  grief  are  tremulous  ; 
My  baby  boy — that  you  should  die 

And  out  into  the  darkness  go, 
Beyond  my  broken-hearted  cry, 

I  loved  you  so,  I  loved  you  so." 

Mr.  McGaffey  is  no  mere  facile  rhymer, 
no  mere  elaborator  of  commonplace 
ideas.     He  is  a  poet. 

H,    T.  P. 

LITERARY  ANECDOTES  OF   THE  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.* 

The  writer  of  the  Literary  History  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  will  have  a  great 
deal  of  the  most  troublesome  part  of  his 
work  done  for  him  by  the  editors  of  the 
work  that  begins  so  satisfactorily  in  this 
volume.  What  cannot  be  found  in  well- 
stocked  libraries,  what  can  only  be  found 
after  much  searching  in  the  greatest 
libraries,  and  only  by  a  man  who  has 
the  flair  for  the  business,  will  be  gath- 
ered here.  But  it  is  not  the  worthless, 
better-buried  stuff  of  the  great  writers 
that  is  being  collected.  Of  these  great 
w^riters,  Blake,  Shelley,  Landor,  Haw- 
thorne, Browning,  and  Mrs.  Browning 
are  dealt  with  in  Volume  I.  The  Blake 
contribution,  documents  printed  from 
contemporary  manuscripts  concerning 
the  poet's  trial  for  sedition,  gives  a  kind 

*  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Contributions  towards  a  Literary  History 
of  the  Period.  Edited  by  W.  Robertson  Nicoll, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  Thomas  J.  Wise.  New  York* 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     Vol.  1.     |8.oo  net. 
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of  coherence  to  the  remarkable  circum- 
stances for  the  first  time.  There  are 
ten  letters  from  Shelley  to  Leigh  Hunt 
that  show  the  poet  on  his  delightfully 
human  side  mostly  grave  in  humour, 
but  with  a  keen  sense  of  friendship's 
duties   in    his   most   depressed   moods. 

*'  What  motives  have  I  to  write  ?  I  had  motxwes, 
and  I  thank  the  God  of  my  own  heart  they  were 
totally  different  from  those  of  the  other  apes  of 
humanity  who  make  mouths  in  the  glass  of  time. 
But  what  are  those  motives  now  ?  The  only  in- 
spiration of  an  ordinary  kind  I  could  descend  to 
acknowledge  would  be  the  earning  of  ;^ioo  for 
you  ;  and  that  it  seems  I  cannot." 

Landor's  letters  to  Lady  Blessington, 
interspersed  abundantly  with  prose  and 
verse  for  use  in  her  Keepsakes,  are  very 
characteristic  of  his  impulsive  gener- 
osity. 

**  I  will  send  you,  or  bring  you,  fifty  things  for 
the  Book  of  Beauty — I  will  never  write  anything 
that  is  not  yours." 

And  of  his  contempt  of  popularity — 

'*  I  received  more  pleasure  from  my  Lucullus, 
my  Epicurus,  and  my  Diogenes,  than  I  could  re- 
ceive from  not  only  extensive  popularity  but  from 
eternal  fame.  They  satisfied  my  heart,  which  is 
larger  than  the  World's  and  nearer  home." 

Mr.  Wise's  Bibliography  of  Browning 
is  done  with  the  thoroughness  which 
characterises  all  his  work. 


Coming  to  the  minor  writers,  we  find 
a  charming  tribute  to  the  young  Tenny- 
sons  by  Arthur  Hallam,  a  remarkable 
Dramatic  Scene  omitted  from  Charles 
Wells's  Joseph  and  his  Brethren^  a  life  of 
the  too  little-known  poet  and  dramatist, 
Thomas  Wade,  with  poems  enough  in 
number  and  quality  to  justify  the  inter- 
est the  editors  have  taken  in  him,  and  a 
biography  of  that  romantic,  adventurous 
character,  Richard  Home,  with  his 
**  Ballad  of  Delora,'*  which  Browning 
was  not  alone  in  fervently  admiring. 
On  another  page  we  have  reprinted  from 
this  volume  a  delightfully  naif  **  Opin- 
ion on  Tennyson,"  by  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  with  a  fac-simile  of  her 
manuscript.  There  are  other  glean- 
ings, too,  hardly  less  interesting,  in  re 
mote  but  fertile  corners  of  nineteenth 
century  literature.  Mr.  Buxton  For- 
man's  help  here  and  elsewhere  is  grate- 
fully acknowledged  by  the  editors. 

For  the  Blake  portrait  the  original 
plate,  etched  by  Bell  Scott  from  Phil- 
lips's oil  sketch  from  the  life,  has  been 
used.  Numerous  fac-similcs  and  repro- 
ductions of  title-pages  give  an  additional 
interest  to  the  volume,  which,  one  should 
also  mention,  is  very  handsomely  and 
tastefully  produced. 
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LOVERS'  SAINT  RUTH'S  AND  THREE 
OTHER  STORIES.  By  Louise  Imogen  Gui- 
ney.     Boston  :  Copeland  &  Day.     $i.oo. 

These  stories,  the  author  modestly 
states  in  her  preface,  "stand  for  ap- 
prentice-work in  fiction."  Miss  Guiney 
has  hitherto  been  known  chiefly  as  a 
poet ;  and  it  is  the  poetic  imagination 
rather  than  the  distinctive  imagination 
of  the  story-teller  or  the  novelist  which 
has  been  at  work  in  them.  They  are 
dramatic  in  the  large  sense  that  poetry 
may  be  dramatic,  in  their  choice  of  sig- 
nificant moments  (the  situations  round 
which  all  the  stories  turn  are  dramati- 
cally suggestive),  rather  than  imagina- 
tive in  their  minute  play  on  the  details 
of  human  life.  The  author  has  more 
knowledge  of  the  soul  drama  than 
wide  observation  of  the  facts — personal 
idiosyncrasies,  bits  of  nature — that  make 
one  feel  very  much  at  home  in  the 
novel.     Her  style  is  in  narrative  as  terse, 


and  in  description  as  concrete  as  in  her 
poetry.  But  her  characters  do  not  talk 
like  our  next-door  neighbours  ;  they 
have  the  grand  accent,  as  a  rule. 

The  story  in  which  the  writer  has  best 
realised  her  intention  is  the  one  that  ap- 
pears in  the  book  title.  In  Lovers*  Saint 
Ruth' s^  we  find  Miss  Guiney  in  her  true 
atmosphere.  The  memory  of  "  old,  un- 
happy, far-off  things'*  is  the  best  mate- 
rial for  the  delicate  archaism  of  her  style. 
Then,  too,  the  dramatic  theme,  one  the 
literary  counterpart  of  which  it  is  hard 
to  recall,  has  unique  power.  A  pure 
woman  is  outraged,  and  her  affianced 
lover  (to  whom  alone  the  fact  is  known) 
resolves,  for  her  absolute  protection,  to 
keep  it  secret  and  to  marry  her  immedi- 
ately. Her  child  is  treated  as  his  real 
heir  by  this  loyal  husband,  who  soon 
has  to  face  the  difficult  alternative  of  in- 
justice to  his  own  children  or  betrayal 
of  the  woman  he  loves.     This  story  is 
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told  with  a  concentrated  reserve  that 
throws  into  finest  relief  its  dramatic  in- 
tensity. 

Of  the  other  three  stories  of  the  book, 
**  The  Provider**  is  perhaps  best  told. 
Miss  Guiney  has  to  our  mind  managed 
her  theme  with  far  more  delicacy  and 
nature  (if  one  can  manage  so  unnatural 
a  theme  as  the  suicide  of  a  child  with 
nature)  than  Mr.  Hardy,  who,  by  a 
coincidence,  as  Miss  Guiney  explains, 
has  fallen  upon  a  similar  motive  in  Judg 
the  Obscure.  Next  to  **  Lovers'  Saint 
Ruth's,"  ••  An  Event  on  the  River*'  has 
the  strongest  subject,  though  somehow 
it  disappoints  us  in  the  rendering.  Its 
mellow  tone,  its  distant  perspective  of 
New  England  life  through  the  romantic 
atmosphere  suggests  Hawthorne  as  an 
inspiration. 

THE   LOST  STRADIVARIUS.    By  J.    Meade 
Falkner.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.25. 

Ghosts  are  usually  mere  accessories 
in  modern  fiction,  and  it  is  therefore 
delightfully  new  to  find  one  figuring  as 
the  central  character  of  a  recent  romance. 
Perhaps  it  were  more  correct  to  say  that 
it  is  delightfully  old,  since  the  only  story 
which  this  new  one  even  remotely  sug- 
gests is  Frankenstein.  There  is  no  more 
than  the  slightest  resemblance,  however, 
the  hero-phantom  being  in  no  sense  a 
repulsive  monster,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
fascinating  fiend.  Here  and  there  are 
signs  that  the  book  may  have  been  writ- 
ten under  the  spell  of  Mrs.  Shelley's 
wonderful  tale  ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  horrible  hue  of  the  ghost's  face, 
which,  like  that  of  her  monster,  is  some- 
thing more  mysterious  and  infinitely 
more  awful  than  even  the  pallor  of  death. 
But  conceding  that  such  were  indeed 
the  case,  there  could  still  be  no  suspicion 
of  imitation  ;  the  work  is  too  truly  orig- 
inal for  that  ;  and  in  point  of  literary 
quality  it  need  scarcely  fear  comparison 
even  with  the  famous  tale  which  was 
written  under  the  critical  supervision  of 
Shelley  and  Byron.  For,  it  may  be 
said  without  reserve.  The  Lost  Stradivarius 
is  one  of  the  finest  modern  works  of  its 
kind,  and  the  intellectual  satisfaction 
which  it  gives  is  uncommonly  complete. 
Dealing  frankly  with  the  supernatural  as 
its  very  raison  tVitre^  the  story  moves 
towards  the  debatable  land  lying  be- 
tween this  world  and  the  next  with  a 
calm,  steady  saneness  of  manner  that  is 
curiously  convincing.    Arguing  nothing. 


explaining  nothing,  of  the  possibility — 
or  impossibility — of  the  influence  of  the 
dead  over  the  living,  the  story  goes  quiet- 
ly on  to  unfold  such  an  instance  of  it  as 
freezes  the  marrow  in  one's  bones.  For 
this  particular  influence  is  for  evil,  not 
for  good,  the  ghost  representing  the 
spiritual  essence,  if  the  term  be  permis- 
sible, of  unspeakable  and  unimaginable 
wickedness  such  as  may  be  only  hinted 
at.  This  lost  spirit — that  of  a  cultivated 
man  of  the  world — is  called  back  to  the 
scene  of  an  ill -spent  earthly  existence 
after  a  century's  absence  by  certain 
strains  of  music  loved  and  played  by 
him  during  life.  The  musician — a 
young  student — to  whom  the  ghostly 
presence  manifests  itself,  cannot  see  it 
at  first.  He  only  hears  it  as  it  sits  down 
beside  him  as  he  begins  to  play,  and 
rises  when  he  has  finished  playing.  But 
by  and  by  there  comes  a  change.  The 
young  man  falls  in  love,  and  the  elevat- 
ing force  of  a  strong  passion  combined 
with  the  influence  of  the  evil  music — 
*'  for  we  must  remember  that  the  influ- 
ence of  music,  though  always  powerful, 
is  not  always  for  good** — endows  him 
with  a  sort  of  sixth  sense,  and  enables 
him  to  see  that  which  has  previously 
been  invisible.  Finally  the  living  man 
discovers  the  lost  violin  of  the  dead  man, 
thus  riveting  his  chains  until  the  evil 
spirit  dominates  his  life  and  wrecks  it 
even  as  Frankenstein's  monster  dominat- 
ed and  wrecked  his. 

NIM  AND  CUM  AND  THE  WONDERHEAD 
STORIES.  By  Catharine  Brooks  Yale.  Chi- 
cago :  Way  &  Williams.     $1.25. 

Decidedly  the  best  and  most  original 
sketch  in  this  little  collection  is  the  one 
which  gives  the  book  its  title.  **  Nim" 
and  '*  Cum*'  are  two  lofty,  vague  fig- 
ures— very  vague  and  very  lofty — since 
they  have  their  being  in  a  lofty,  vague 
sort  of  way  in  the  air  and  are  undefina- 
ble  and  illimitable.  Neither  could  be 
subject  to  such  artifice  as  is  resorted  to 
in  "  The  Bottle  Imp** — they  are  above 
that  kind  of  thing.  When  Cum  fans 
herself,  the  people  say,  **  How  the  wind 
blows  !'*  When  she  drinks  all  she  wants 
out  of  the  Big  Dipper,  which  seems  to 
hang  in  the  sky  for  her  convenience, 
and  throws  the  rest  out,  the  people  say, 
*'  How  it  rains  !"  They  go  a-fishing 
with  the  North  Pole  and  the  equinoctial 
line,  and  when  they  land  a  fine  large 
ocean   steamer    on    the    coast    of    SaTh- 
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Francisco,  the  people  say,  **  Here's  a 
wreck  !**  and  point  to  the  hole  where  it 
was  struck  by  lightning  !  Then  they 
trap  the  Great  Bear  and  broil  it  over 
the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  for  dessert 
they  skim  the  cream  off  the  Milky  Way, 
and  with  a  handful  of  ice  from  the 
Frigid  Zone  they  contrive  to  make  ice 
cream.  Nim  makes  love  to  Cum,  and 
causes  great  excitement  among  the 
newspaper  men,  who  observe  the  strange 
meteorological  perturbations  caused  by 
Cum's  appropriation  of  the  Temperate 
Zone  for  a  belt  and  Nim*s  selection  of 
one  of  Saturn's  rings  for  Cum*s  en- 
gagement finger.  **  You  have  lost 
something,"  says  Cum  to  Nim  ;  **  when 
you  reached  up  and  took  that  ring  from 
Saturn  I  saw  you  drop  Time  and  Space." 
Of  course  it  is  an  absurd  extravaganza, 
but  very  amusing  ;  and  its  sportive  hu- 
mour on  a  colossal  scale  has  a  touch  of 
Richter,  who,  said  Carlyle,  plays  at 
bowls  with  the  sun  and  moon.  The  half 
dozen  Wonder-Head  stories  which  fol- 
low are  in  the  same  playful  vein,  but 
their  subjects  are  more  earthly,  if  sprite- 
like,  and  less  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
imagined.  The  stories  are  decorated 
with  head  and  tail-pieces,  which  attest 
the  artist  in  the  author  as  well  as  the 
author  in  the  artist.  Like  all  the  little 
books  which  this  firm  has  recently  offered 
as  first-fruits  of  its  enterprise,  Nim  and 
Cum  is  exceedingly  well  housed  in  dainty 
form. 

FOR  PLAIN  WOMEN  ONLY.  By  George 
Fleming.  The  Mayfair  Set.  New  York  :  The 
Merriam  Co.     $1.25. 

George  Fleming  has  the  manner  of 
all  the  greatest,  or  at  least  all  the  most 
effectual,  sages  of  the  world.  She 
speaks  to  babes  or  to  persons  of  plain 
intellect  in  terms  and  by  figures  familiar 
to  them.  But  these  homely  references 
cover  depths  of  philosophy.  Each  man, 
each  woman  in  this  case,  takes  what  she 
can  away.  The  literal-minded,  stung  by 
the  common  sense  of  the  counsel,  will 
hasten  from  these  pages  to  a  survey  of 
her  wardrobe  and  her  person.  More 
strength  to  her  efforts  ! — and  may  she 
be  joined  by  those  who  frivolously  con- 
sider Aunt  Lavinia's  wit,  and  the  com- 
edy which  she  plays  with  the  minor 
personages,  Theodore  and  Miss  Fanny 
Smyth,  as  meant  only  to  amuse  them, 
and  by  the  others  who  accept  it  as  a 
book  of  stern  heroic  morality  !     Which 


it  is  mainly  we  hardly  know.  The  com- 
edy is  delicious  ;  the  straight  counsels 
are  particularly  adapted  to  this  very 
year  of  something  other  than  grace  ;  and 
the  stern  morality  is  of  the  bracing  kind 
that  tempts  even  weak  mortals  to  ven- 
ture on  its  practice.  There  is  a  chapter 
on  mirrors  which  comprises  the  whole 
duty  of  a  member  of  society.  Large 
Looking-glasses — live  with  these  to 
learn  your  duty  to  your  neighbour,  to 
gain  courage,  to  fit  yourself  into  your 
place.  But  there,  we  are  prosing,  and 
George  Fleming's  profundity  is  not 
worn  on  her  sleeve.  It  is  by  a  right  in- 
stinct that  Aunt  Lavinia's  discourses  are 
given  a  Shandyan  turn.  She  has  all  the 
irrelevance,  the  depth,  the  contradic- 
toriness,  the  despotism,  the  sense  of  the 
significance  of  small  things,  which  we 
have  long  loved  in  Tristram's  father. 
Above  all,  she  is  courageous  and  spirit- 
ed. Her  wit  is  undoubted  ;  her  rapid 
characterisation  of  the  outside,  and  the 
inside,  too,  of  Englishwomen  is  supreme 
— as  when  she  excitedly  wonders  **  why 
three  quarters  of  the  women  of  England 
should  permanently  remain  dressed  to 
face  a  crisis."  But  it  is  her  unflinching 
spirit  that  is  her  master  quality. 


ft  < 


For  what  is  plainness  in  a  woman,  Theo- 
dore ?  Answer  me  that  ! ' 

"  *  It  is  the  common  lot,*  said  I,  sadly. 

*' '  Fiddlesticks,'  said  my  Aunt  Lavinia.  *  Plain- 
ness in  a  healthy  woman  is  but  the  spiritless  ac- 
ceptance of  a  half  hearted  defeat,'  said  she." 

A  happy  and  a  brilliant  book. 

There  are  hours  when  you  will  get 
more  out  of  Aunt  Lavinia  than  you  will 
out  of  Epictetus. 

GALLOPING  DICK.     By  H.  B.  Marriott  Wat- 
son.    Chicago  :  Stone  &  Kimball.     $1.25. 

We  have  seen  a  suggestion  somewhere 
that  this  addition  to  highwaymen  litera- 
ture is  an  artificial  production,  that  the 
author,  by  a  great  eflfort,  stimulates  in 
himself  a  relish  for  such  adventure,  and 
is  not  mastered  by  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
If  it  be  so,  the  artifice  is  not  uncomfort- 
ably evident,  and  we  doubt  it  altogether. 
Natural  spontaneous  liking  must  have 
gone  to  the  making  of  Dick,  else  we 
should  be  colder  to  his  mirth,  his  tricks, 
and  his  desperate  enterprise.  Long 
ago  a  clumsy  little  volume,  T/ie  Lives 
of  Eminent  Highwaymen  and  Murderers^ 
found  its  way  into  our  infant  hands.  It 
was  a  fearsome,  impressive  collection 
then.    Perhaps  it  would  not  seem  so  now 
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for  lack  just  of  what  Dick's  chronicle 
has  in  plenty,  whatever  else  it  may  lack, 
wit  and  spirit  in  the  telling.  Mr.  Mar- 
riott Watson  has  broken  into  the  present 
solemn  vogue  of  adventure  stories  with 
a  certain  madcap  humour  which  is  very 
enlivening.  May  it  be  a  light  for  others 
to  follow  !  To  make  his  highwayman  a 
practical  joker  was  a  quick-witted  thing 
to  do,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  writer's 
invention  it  answers  admirablv.  The 
meetings  with  tlie  Bishop  and  with  Old 
Rowley  himself,  the  two  most  extrava- 
gant chapters  in  the  book,  are  the  best, 
the  most  real,  far  more  conceivable,  as 
well  as  more  enjoyable,  than  the  story 
of  the  terrible  duel  in  the  dark  in  The 
Man  for  Cornwall,  or  of  the  tippling  of 
the  Chaplain  in  the  jug.  But  Dick  is 
better  than  any  of  the  stories,  a  credit 
to  his  profession,  by  no  means  the  low- 
est of  humankind,  but  not  a  dandified 
stage  villain  either.  He  takes  his  call- 
ing seriously,  in  the  intervals  of  joking, 
and  has  the  rough  as  well  as  the  smooth 
qualities  needful  for  its  successful  pur- 
suit. He  is  a  gay  rascal,  and  for  our  in- 
troduction to  him  on  his  way  to  the  gal- 
lows we  owe  Mr.  Watson  our  hearty 
thanks. 

THE  KING  OF  ANDAMAN.     By  J.  Maclaren 
Cobban.    New  York  :   D.  Applcton&  Co.  $i.oo. 

Mr.  Cobban  has  chosen  as  his  hero  a 
romantic  idealist,  and  he  has  set  him 
-down  in  the  town  w-hose  reputation  for 
shrewdness  and  hard  practical  qualities 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  in  these 
isles — for  it  is  not  difficult  for  Scots  to 
identify  Inverdoon.  That  hero  is  a  weav- 
er, but  he  is  also  the  Master  of  Hutcheon, 
and  sticks  to  the  title,  though  it  was 
forfeited  by  his  forbears  in  the  evil  days 
of  1845.  His  dignity,  however,  he  only 
makes  use  of  to  overawe  those  who 
would  oppress  his  poor  neighbours, 
whose  fellow-workman  he  had  long 
been,  but  for  whom  he  feels  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  chieftain.  A  fortune  is  left 
him,  and  with  it  he  means  to  sail  for 
Andaman,  tales  of  whose  sunny  climate 
have  impressed  his  imagination,  and  set- 
tle there  with  his  poverty-stricken  folk. 
He  is  very  gullible,  and  the  practical 
jokes  played  on  him,  during  the  prepa- 
ration for  the  expedition,  by  the  villain 
Fergus  O'Rhea,  have  unfortunate  re- 
sults, first  on  the  Master,  and  finally  on 
the  villain  himself.  But  Hutcheon  sails 
away   after  all,  and    perhaps   we   shall 


hear  some  day  how  his  philanthropic 
scheme  of  colonising  Andaman  with 
northern  weavers  turned  out.  We  never 
feel  the  story  very  real,  but  there  are 
portions  of  it  that  are  very  powerful — 
pictures  of  Scottish  Chartism,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  contrast  between  the 
idealist  Master,  the  clever  scoundrel 
O'Rhea,  and  the  crafty  bargain-driving 
Frenchman  Lepine. 

THE  WERK  WOLF.  Bv  Clemence  Housman. 
Illustrated  bv  Lawrence  Housman.  Chicago  ; 
Way  &  Williams.     $1.25. 

Miss  Housman  has  succeeded  where 
the  attempts  are  numerous  to-day  and 
the  failures  very  many.  She  has  retold 
an  old  legend,  or  rather  summarised 
many  legends,  has  made  additions  of 
her  own,  told  it  so  as  to  pick  out  from 
it  a  modern  meaning,  and  yet  has  enfee- 
bled it  not  at  all.  Her  success  is  very 
rare.  The  terrible  story  of  the  were 
wolf  who,  in  the  guise  of  the  beautiful 
White  Fell,  fascinates  Sweyn,  to  lead 
him  to  his  destruction,  and  who  is  only 
foiled  by  the  quick-souled  Christian  who 
feels  and  guesses  the  horror  of  their 
guest,  but  only  saves  his  brother  by  his 
own  death,  is  told  with  tender  feeling, 
yet  with  due  restraint.  Miss  Housman's 
undoubted  imagination  has  been  guided 
by  real  literary  skill.  She  has  been  too 
good  an  artist  to  fall  into  the  obvious 
snare  of  dropping  her  story  while  she 
pointed  her  moral.  T/ie  Were  Wolf 
should  have  a  long  life,  and  many  suc- 
cessors from  the  same  pen. 

AMOS  JUDD.  By  J.  A.  MitcheH.  New  York  . 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     75  cents. 

The  present  age  is  evolving  a  sort  of 
compromise  school  of  fiction  in  which 
the  characters  and  viise-en-schie  are  con- 
ventional or  even  commonplace,  but  in 
which  the  combination  of  their  charac- 
ters and  scenes  with  the  things  that  hap- 
pen is  wildly  romantic.  This  rather 
tickles  one's  fancy  and  gives  a  zest  to 
one's  reading  that  attracts  the  most 
blunted  palates.  Mr.  J.  A.  Mitchell, 
who  is  a  practised  literary  hand,  has  hit 
upon  a  delightful  and  unexpected  com- 
bination of  realism  and  romanticism  in 
the  book  before  us,  and  he  manages  the 
thing  so  artistically  and  with  so  much 
delicacy  of  touch  that  we  no  more  baulk 
over  his  combinations  that  we  do  when 
Mr.  Rudolph  Rassendyl  turns  things  up- 
side down  in  Strelsau.  Into  Bingham 
Cross  Roads  in  the  Connecticut  valley 
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and  a  typical  family  of  lank,  unimagina- 
tive Yankees,  Mr.  Mitchell  projects  a 
young  Indian  prince  with  a  gift  of  sec- 
ond sight,  a  money-belt  containing  sev- 
enty thousand  dollars  in  cash,  a  pile  of 
loose  rubies  worth  some  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  a  lot  of  stray 
pearls  of  indefinite  value.  This  takes 
the  reader's  breath  away  as  completely 
as  it  did  that  of  the  sedate  inhabitants 


of  Bingham  Cross  Roads  ;  and  having 
got  the  reader's  attention  by  this  remark- 
able concatenation  of  Orient  and  Occi- 
dent, Mr.  Mitchell  holds  it  to  the  end 
of  the  tale  by  his  own  cleverness  as  a 
Story  teller.  The  book  is  very  enter- 
taining and  is  certain  to  take  with  the 
public,  who  greatly  appreciate  such  gifts 
as  those  which  Mr.  Mitchell  displays  in 
Amos  Judd, 
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THE  MARVELLOUS  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 
JOHN  MAUNDEVILLE.  KT.  Beintj  his  Voy- 
age and  Travel  which  treateth  of  the  Way  to  Jeru- 
salem and  of  the  Marvels  of  Ind  with  other  Islands 
and  Countries.  Edited  and  profusely  illustrated 
by  Arthur  Layard.  With  a  Preface  by  John 
Cameron  Grant.  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
$2.oj  net. 

Mr.  Layard  has  done  what  has  long 
been  wanted  for  Maundevile  ;  but  till  he 
had  done  it,  it  was  not  easy  to  say  what 
were  the  requisites  of  the  edition  that 
was  not  and  should  be.  Now  we  know  : 
scholarly  and  at  the  same  time  popular 
editing,  and  no  notes.  A  great  many 
errors  have  survived  in  the  generally 
available  texts,  and  have  even  recently 
been  repeated  unintelligently.  These 
are  here  rectified.  Then  Sir  John's 
English  is  not  plain  sailing  for  readers 
to-day.  It  is  absurd  to  limit  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  capital  story-book  by  a  pedan- 
tic repetition  of  old  forms  ;  and  it  had 
to  be  given  in  a  sufficiently  familiar 
style,  yet  faithful  to  the  real  spirit. 
Maundevile  is  not  easy  to  modernise, 
and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Layard,  and 
still  more  ourselves,  on  the  result.  We 
don't  suppose  for  a  moment  it  ever  oc- 
curred to  him  to  carefully  annotate  the 
delightful  nonsense  of  this  romancer, 
seeking  conscientiously  a  basis  in  fact 
for  the  wild  statements.  Still,  it  might 
have  occurred  to  another  with  less  hu- 
mour, and  we  are  glad  that  other  had 
not  the  chance  of  spoiling  this  fascinat- 
ing book. 

A  very  handsome  book  it  is  externally, 
and  Mr.  Layard 's  illustrations  are  gen- 
erous in  number  and  excellent  in  quality. 
Only,  they  are  the  illustrations  of  a 
modem  man  with  a  keen  sense  of  hu- 
mour, who  sees  through  the  whole  thing. 
We  don't  think  Sir  John  was  such 
a  complete  wag  as  to  view  his  work  in 


this  way.  The  Jehan  de  Bourgogne 
story,  we  agree  with  the  editor,  must  be 
pooh-poohed.  Of  course,  the  good 
knight  did  set  out  from  England,  and 
did  knock  about  the  world  a  good  deal, 
setting  down  what  he  remembered  or 
fancied  he  remembered,  together  with 
all  the  rumours  that  had  reached  him, 
and  finding  in  the  works  and  words  of 
other  travellers  and  wonder-lovers  what 
would  picturesquely  fill  the  gaps.  He 
had  no  conscience,  of  course — conscien- 
tiousness was  not  a  traditional  virtue  of 
travellers.  But  he  has  never  the  air  of 
writing  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek. 
Rather,  he  seems  a  good  garrulous 
grandfather,  with  children  round  him. 
Children,  as  all  know,  demand  unhesi- 
tating and  definite  information.  There- 
fore, he  satisfies  his  audience  after  this 
fashion  : 

*•  At  Babylon  there  is  a  fair  Church  of  our 
Lady,  where  she  dwelled  seven  year,  when  she 
fled  out  of  the  Land  of  Judea  for  Dread  of  King 
Herod.  And  there  lieth  the  Body  of  Saint  Bar- 
bara the  Virgin  Martyr.  And  there  dwelled 
Joseph,  when  he  was  sold  by  his  Brethren.  And 
there  made  Nebuchadnezzar  the  King  to  be  put 
three  children  into  the  Furnace  of  Fire." 

And  when  authentic  tales  for  them  are 
exhausted,  their  unappeased  appetite 
draws  us  on  to  invent.  So  with  Sir 
John,  and  he  was  never  at  a  loss.  Then 
the  old  fellow's  unobtrusive  piety  was 
probably  not  at  all  conventional.  One 
can  imagine  him  devout  even  to  mysti- 
cism, and  some  of  the  marvellous  things 
he  declares  he  saw  are  uncommonly  like 
religious  visions  confounded  with  actual 
sights.  Such  is  the  Bunyan-like  adven- 
ture in  the  Valley  of  Peril,  when  he 
says  : 

*'  I  was  more  devout  then,  than  ever  I  was  be- 
fore or  after,  and  all  for  the  Dread  of  Fiends  that 
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I  saw  in  diverse  Figures,  and  also  for  the  great 
Multitude  of  dead  Bodies  that  I  saw  there  lying 
by  the  way,  by  all  the  Vale,  as  though  there  had 
been  a  Battle  between  two  Kings  the  mightiest  of 
the  Country,  and  that  the  Greater  Part  had  been 
discomfited  and  slain." 

For  the  first  time  we  can  read  this  de- 
lightful book  of  imagination  and  adven- 
ture in  comfort,  and  we  can  think  of  no 
better  wish  for  our  friends  than  a  long 
winter  evening,  an  arm-chair,  and  Sir 
John  for  company. 

THE  COLONIAL  CAVALIER.  By  Maud  Wilder 
Goodwin.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $2.00. 

Upon  a  subject  so  often  and  so  much 
written  about  as  to  seem  worn  out,  the 
author  has  produced  a  work  of  charming 
freshness,  as  well  as  a  book  of  appreciable 
historical  value.  Unusual  research  would 
show  between  the  easy  lines,  without  the 
long  list  of  familiar  and  unfamiliar  au- 
thorities ;  and  something  intimate  in  the 
tone  seems  to  sav  that  much  of  the  ma- 
terial  may  have  been  gathered  from  un- 
named private  sources  such  as  were  inac- 
cessible to  the  manv  who  have  tried  with 
much  less  success  to  portray  the  colonial 
cavalier.  Certainly  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  a  finer  portrait  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque figure  in  American  history  than 
this  beautifully  written,  exquisitely  print- 
ed, and  fittingly  illustrated  book  presents. 
**  Hitherto  the  real  comprehension  of 
the  colonial  cavalier  has  been  hindered 
bv  tlie  florid  enthusiasm  of  the  South 
and  the  cvnical  coldness  of  the  North. 
The  colonial  cavalier  must  be  painted 
like  Rembrandt  with  high  lights  and 
deep  shadows.**  With  this  as  the  key- 
note the  author  traces  the  evolution  of 
the  type,  subtly  yet  clearly  differentiat- 
ing it  from  other  types  of  the  time. 
*'  The  central  idea  of  the  Puritan  relig- 
ion was  fear  of  God  ;  the  centre  of  the 
cavalier's  religion  was  love  of  man.** 
Home  rather  than  Church  is  shown  to 
have  been  the  sacred  spot  to  him,  and 
out  of  this  sweet  root  apparently  sprung 
many  of  his  weaknesses,  as  well  as  his 
cordial  manners,  his  radiant  cheerful- 
ness, his  open  handed  liberality,  and  his 
unbounded  hospitality. 

NURSERY  ETHICS.     By   Florence    Hull  Win- 
tcrburn.    New  York  :  The  Mcrriam  Co.    ;^i.oo. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  finds  so  much 
good  common  sense  compacted  into  a 
single  small  volume  as  is  to  be  discov- 


ered here.  Amid  the  innumerable  fads 
that  of  late  years  have  sprung  up  around 
the  subject  of  child-life  and  the  training 
of  children,  it  is  most  refreshing  to  find 
at  least  one  rational  writer  who  does  not 
get  her  inspiration  wholly  from  text- 
books on  psychology  or  the  babble  of 
the  professional  **  educationist,"  but 
from  her  own  keen  observation  and  ex- 
perience, and  the  good  judgment  that 
God  has  given  her.  Not  but  what  the 
present  author  knows  the  books  also  ; 
but  she  takes  them  for  what  they  are 
worth  and  reads  them  in  the  light  of 
reason.  The  chapters  on  Limitations  to 
Authority,  Conflicting  Authority,  The 
Early  Indications  of  Individuality,  and 
The  Growth  in  Self-Government  are 
packed  full  of  truth  ;  while  the  impor- 
tance of  pre-natal  influence  upon  thechild 
furnishes  another  very  interesting  chap- 
ter with  a  curious  text.  We  cannot 
think  of  a  better  or  more  helpful  book 
than  this  for  a  young  and  inexperienced 
mother. 

THE  MAKERS  OF  MODERN  ROME.  In 
Four  Books.  I.  Honourable  Women  not  a  Few  ; 
II.  The  Popes  who  made  the  Papacy  ;  III.  Lo 
Popolo,  and  the  Tribunes  of  the  People  ;  IV' 
The  Popes  who  made  the  City.  By  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant.  With  illustrations  by  H.  P.  Riviere. 
A  R.W.S.,  and  Joseph  Pennell.  New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Co.     $3.00. 

This  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  au- 
thor's Makers  of  Florence.  The  subject 
is  more  elaborately  treated,  and  here  and 
there  too  lengthily,  we  think,  for  what  is 
necessarily  a  popular  book.  A  little  weed- 
ing out  of  some  stodgy  matter,  however, 
is  all  that  is  wanted  to  make  it  serve  its 
purpose  excellently.  As  a  populariser 
of  culture  very  few  writers  equal  Mrs. 
Oliphant  ;  and  though  she  has  never  pre 
tended  to  original  research,  she  has  the 
historic  sense.  The  chapters  here  that 
tell  of  Gregory  the  Great,  of  Hilde- 
brand,  and  of  Rienzi  (ill  us  with  admira- 
tion, while  the  stories  of  the  Roman 
ladies,  whom  she  has  chosen  to  illustrate 
the  intimate  life  of  the  city,  are  told  with 
much  graciousness,  and  present  us  with 
some  new  points  of  view.  It  is  a  book 
for  all  who  are  not  specialists,  but  it  is  a 
book  especially  for  our  countrymen  and 
women  in  Rome,  who  will  find  no  other 
guide-book  at  once  so  detailed  and  so 
readable.  For  us  at  home  Mr.  Riviere 
and  Mr.  Pennell  have  done  a  great  deal, 
and  that  excellently,  to  bring  the  sites 
of  the  great  events  before  our  eyes. 
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A  METRICAL  HISTORY  OF  NAPOLEON. 
By  William  J.  Hillis.  New  York :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

The  title  of  this  handsome  book  is 
rather  unfortunate,  because  it  leads  one 
to  suppose  that  the  volume  contains  the 
story  of  Napoleon  done  into  rhyme  by 
some  laborious  poet  ;  whereas  it  is  really 
a  collection,  chronologically  arranged,  of 
notable  poems  inspired  by  the  various 
phases  of  the  great  Emperor's  meteoric 
career.  Here  we  find  Mrs.  Barbauld's 
Corsica y  Thornbury's  School-boy  King  and 
La  Tricoteuse  ;  the  three  great  revolution- 
ary songs.  La  Marseillaise^  (^a  Ira^  and 
La  Carmagnole ;  Ch6nier*s  Chant  du  De- 
part^ and  Mrs.  Hemans's  Casabfanca^  to- 
gether with  a  splendid  collection  of  gems 
bearing  such  names  as  those  of  Byron, 
Mackay,  Southey,  Victor  Hugo,  Fran- 
<;ois  Copp6e,  B^ranger,  Ernst  Arndt, 
Thomas  Moore,  and  Robert  Browning. 
Twenty-five  photogravure  portraits  of 
persons  intimately  associated  with  the 
life  of  Napoleon  add  greatly  to  the  value 
as  well  as  to  the  interest  of  a  work  which 
every  lover  of  Napoleonic  literature 
ought  to  have  in  his  possession. 


BOOKMAN  BREVITIES. 
Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  have  issued 
a  much-needed  new  edition  of  Renan's 
Life  of  Jesus,  This  edition  contains  a 
newlv  revised  translation  from  the 
twenty-third  and  final  edition.  A  few 
biographical  details  of  the  author  are 
given  in  the  **  Editor's  Note,**  which, 
if  rather  slender  and  inadequate,  will, 
we  trust,  have  the  effect  of  sending  the 
reader  to  their  source,  Mr.  Francis 
Espinasse's  masterly  little  monograph, 
The  Life  of  Renan,  in  the  Great  Writers 
Series,  published  by  Walter  Scott  of 
London,  and  imported  here  by  the 
Messrs.  Cassell.  The  volume  is  sub- 
stantially bound  and  the  typography  is 
excellent.  (Price,  $2.50.)  The  same 
firm  has  added  two  mere  volumes  to 
its  worthy  edition  of  John  Gait's 
novels.  The  Entail ;  or^  The  Lairds  of 
Grippy — it  was  Gait's  first  thought  to 
have  called  this  history  of  three  gen- 
erations by  the  latter  half  of  the  title — is 
the  longest  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  important  of  his  works.  There  is 
no  question  concerning  the  charm  of 
John  Gait,  and  those  who  vaunt  their 
inability  to  read  his  books  had  better  be 
humble  than  vain  about  it.  *'  The 
Lairds  of  Grippy y'  as  Mr.  Crockett  says 


after  his  manner,  **  is  a  delightful  chron- 
icle, as  wayward  and  wimplesome  as 
the  roads  which  led  toward  that  kindly 
inheritance,  ...  It  is  the  note-book 
of  a  man  who  has  begun  to  descend  the 
autumnal  slope  of  life. ' *  Ever  fresh  and 
admirable  is  the  Leddy  Grippy,  **  whose 
tongue  goes  like  a  well-oiled  mill-hap- 
per  from  one  end  of  the  book  to  the 
other,"  and  for  whose  sake  Lord  Byron 
read  The  Lairds  of  Grippy  thrice  over. 
(Price,  $2.50.) 

We  notice  with  some  relief  that  in 
her  preface  to  the  lectures  which  have 
been  collected  and  published  recently, 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  does  not  enter- 
tain great  expectations  concerning  their 
reception.  These  lectures  served  their 
purpose  at  the  time,  and  we  are  sure 
that  Mrs.  Howe  would  not  of  herself 
have  sought  their  publication  in  book 
form.  She  has  a  sense  of  her  limitation 
to  reach  a  wide  audience  at  this  day, 
and  looks  back  with  a  thankful  spirit  to 
the  **  other  days,"  content  if  these  pages 
carry  to  a  few  the  message  which  in  per- 
son she  was  once  able  to  bear.  Mrs. 
Howe  has  been  a  messenger  of  hope  and 
of  gladness,  and  has  cherished  fond  be- 
liefs in  the  future  of  our  country.  Some 
who  read  these  lines  will  doubtless  be  in- 
terested in  this  noble  woman,  and  may 
desire  to  know  the  contents  of  this  late 
volume.  They  are,  **  Is  Polite  Society 
Polite  ?"  "  Paris,"  "  Greece  Revisited," 
"  The  Salon  in  America,"  "  Aristoph- 
anes," **  The  Halfness  of  Nature,"  and 
"  Dante  and  Beatrice."  Messrs.  Lam- 
son,  Wolffe  and  Company  are  the  pub- 
lishers. There  is  a  photograph  of  Mrs. 
Howe  ;  and  a  lavish  expenditure  of  fine 
type  and  paper,  together  with  a  quaint 
cover  in  brown  paper  boards,  give  the 
book  an  importance  that  is  merely 
superficial. 

'  Cension^  by  Maude  Mason  Austin 
(Harper's  Little  Novels,  price,  $1.00),  is 
the  story  of  a  woman's  misplaced  love, 
the  long,  sorrowful  road  to  disillusion- 
ment, and  the  vindication  of  the  ever 
womanly  amid  gross  surroundings  for 
foreground  ;  and  for  background  there 
is  the  picturesque  ranch  life  near  Paso 
del  Norte,  where  excitement  prevails 
among  the  indolent  Mexicans  over  the 
American  railroad  enterprise  at  the  time 
of  the  tale.  "  Alas,  it  is  only  the  same 
old  story  !"  concludes  the  author,  but  it 
is  the  old  story  told  over  again,  so  as  to 
impart  a  fresh  illusion  while  reading  it. 
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The  latest  volume  of  the  ExLibris 
Series,  edited  by  Mr.  Gleeson  White, 
and  imported  by  the  Macmilians  from 
tiie  London  house  of  Messrs.  George 
Bell  and  Sons,  is  entitled  lAiJies'  Book- 
plates^ an  illustrated  handbook  for  col- 
lectors and  book-lovers,  by  Noma  La- 
bouchere.  (Price,  $3.00.)  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  trace  the  history  of 
women's  plates,  and  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  those  Ex-Libris  which  seem  to 
call  for  especial  attention.  Tlie  book  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  reproductions 
of  ladies*  plates,  some  of  whicli  are  very 
interesting.  It  is  in  uniform  binding 
with  those  which  have  already  ap- 
peared. -^Balzac's  UrsuU  Minmct^  if 
not  exactly  in  the  first  class  for  power, 
takes  high  rank,  Mr.  Saintsbury  tells  us 
— and  lie  is  a  candid  critic — for  variety 
of  interest  and  for  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  its  scheme.  It  has  no  duplicate 
in  its  author's  work,  and  we  could  not 
spare  it.  Mr.  D.  Murray  Smith  con- 
tinues to  adorn  the  Dent  edition  of  Bal- 
zac with  his  etchings,  and  the  frontis- 
piece in  the  present  volume  is  particu- 
larly well  done.  (Price,  $1.50.)  We 
could  wish  for  convenience*  sake  that 
these  volumes  had  been  numbered,  as 
there  is  no  means  of  knowing  from  the 
books  themselves  how  many  have  been 
already  issued.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  the  People's  Edition  of  Tenny- 
son s  Poetical  Works ^  two  volumes  of 
which  are  now  before  us  ;  one  contain- 
ing **  Will  Waterproof"  and  other 
poems,  and  the  other  the  first  half  of 
*'  The  Princess.**     (Price,  75  cents.) 

"  Of  the  making  of  books  there  is  no 
end" — one  is  tempted  to  the  trite  phrase 
again  after  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
The  Spinster  s  Scrips  compiled  by  one  who 
has  the  courage  to  print  a  name  on 
the  title-page — Cecil  Raynor.  For  every 
day  in  the  year  there  is  a  word  of  com- 
fort to  the  spinster,  whispering  consola- 
tion and  contentment  with  her  lot  ;  nay 
more,  the  connubial  state  is  so  mocked 
at,  laughed  at,  sneered  at,  and  covered 
over  with  mingled  satire  and  pity,  that 
we  fear  for  some  unsuspecting  female  in 
whom  there  is  no  guile  declaring  with 
Tennyson  (you  will  find  it  under  De- 
cember 31st),  "  An'  a  spinster  I  be,  an* 
I  will  be,  if  soa  please  God,  to  the  end.*' 
There  are  all  sorts  of  quotations  from 
the  mere  witticism,  "  Is  courtship  bliss  ? 
Marriage  is  blister,"  to  the  grave  reflec- 
tion of  Landor,  *'  Death  itself  to  the  re- 


flecting mind  is  less  serious  than  mar- 
riage ;"  and  their  sources  represent  a 
varied  and  wide  field  of  reading.  George 
Meredith  is  oft  quoted  ;  indeed,  he  has 
the  month  of  June  all  to  himself.  Some 
fun  is  to  be  had  out  of  its  amusing  ex- 
tracts ;  we  have  only  one  serious  criti- 
cism to  make — namely,  the  author's  work 
as  well  as  his  name  should  have  been 
given  in  each  case.  One  encounters  a 
rude  shock  quite  unnecessarily  some- 
times from  certain  things  that  are  said 
by  the  characters  in  certain  books,  but 
apparently  at  first  glance  by  the  authors 
themselves.  (Price,  $1.00.  Macmil- 
Ian.) 

T/ie  Sheikhas  IV/iite  Slave,  by  Raymond 
Raife,  is  a  book  of  mystery  and  adven- 
ture of  the  Rider  Haggard  order  which 
has  merits  that  will  commend  it  to  manv 
boys  and  to  some  persons  of  mature  age. 
Its  illustrations  are  very  spirited — one  in 
particular  which  represents  a  man  fall- 
ing into  a  den  of  lions  is  enough  to 
give  the  most  bias/  of  readers  a  comfort- 
able shudder.  But  the  artist  has  made 
one  slip  that  we  beg  to  point  out.  On 
page  298  we  read  that  **  a  shot  .  .  . 
struck  the  weapon  Tom  held  in  his 
hand.  The  blade  was  smashed."  But 
the  illustration  of  the  scene  a  moment 
later  shows  the  aforesaid  weapon  in  ad- 
mirable condition  and  with  no  sign  of 
smash  at  all.  (Lovell,  Coryell  and  Com- 
pany.)  The  Messrs.  Macmillan  send 

us  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  in  their  reprint 
of  Dickens  from  his  corrected  edition. 
It  has  an  introduction  by  Charles  Dick- 
ens the  Younger,  and  reproduces  the 
original  illustrations  by  H.  K.  Browne 
("  Phiz'*)  and  Fildes,  and  also  the  wrap- 
per and    title-page  of  the  first  edition. 

(Price,  $1.00.) The  latest  addition  to 

the  Heroes  of  the  Nations  Series  is  a  life 
of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  by  R.  Nisbet 
Bain.  It  has  numerous  illustrations  and 
maps.     (G.  P.   Putnam*s   Sons,  $1.50.) 

Miss   H.  A.  Guerber  has  rewritten 

the  most  famous  of  the  Norse  and  Old 
German  Myths  in  her  latest  book.  Myths 
of  Northern  Lands,  having  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  use  made  of  these  legends  in 
literature  and  art.  The  volume,  which 
is  handsomely  illustrated,  is  published 
by  the  American  Book  Company. 
($1.50.)  Messrs.  Ginn  and  Company 
send  us  Beman  and  Smith's  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry,  and  the  Messrs.  Apple- 
ton  the  latest  addition  to  their  Interna- 
tional   Science   Series   in   Maz'ement,  by 
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E.  J.  Marey,  of  the  College  de  France, 
with  200  illustrations.  We  have  also  re- 
ceived   from  the   Messrs.   Macmiilan   a 


copy  of  Count  Benedetti*s  StudUs  in 
Diploffiacy,  which  we  reserve  for  a  more 
extended  notice  hereafter. 


RECENT   EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


We  have  received  four  volumes  of  the 
Arden  Shakespeare  published  by  Messrs. 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  of  Boston, 
each  volume  containing  a  single  play, 
with  a  separate  glossary,  essay  on  metres, 
and  index,  besides  notes  that  deal  pri- 
marily with  the  play  on  its  literary  side. 
The  four  plays  and  their  respective  edi- 
tors are,  Twelfth  Night  (Arthur  D.  In- 
nis),  Hamlet  (E.  K.  Chambers),  Julius 
Ccesar  (Arthur  D.  Innis),  and  As  You 
Like  It  (J.  C.  Smith).  So  far  as  we  have 
tested  the  notes  and  glossaries,  they  seem 
admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of  study 
at  home  or  for  the  instruction  of  a  class. 

From  the  American  Book  Company 
come  several  handsomely  bound  and 
printed  books  in  French  and  Gerijian, 
of  which  we  especially  commend  a  re- 
print of  Seidel's  Iferr  Omnia^  edited  by 
Mr.  J.  Matthewman,  of  the  Ogontz 
School  ;  La  Tdche  du  Petit  Pierre^  by 
Jeanne  Mariet,  arranged  for  reading 
classes  by  Edith  Healy  ;  and  especially 
Bilder  aus  der  deutschen  Litteratur^  by  Pro- 
fessor Keller,  of  the  New  York  City  Nor- 
mal College.  This  last  is  a  very  valu- 
able manual  for  the  student  of  German 
literature  in  the  early  part  of  his  studies, 
giving  him  first  of  all  some  account  of 
the  German  language,  and  then  sum- 
marising in  a  way  at  once  compact  and 
interesting  the  great  literary  works  of 
Germany,  beginning  with  the  Nibelun- 
genlied  and  ending  with  the  new  school 
of  German  poetry  that  has  been  estab- 
lished since  the  founding  of  the  present 
Empire  (75  cents).  The  same  house 
sends  us  Gleason  and  Atherton's  First 
Greek  Book  in  a  very  novel  semi- flex- 
ible cover  that  is  a  pleasure  to  hold  in 
the  hand.  We  do  not  think  much  of 
the  owl  on  the  southeastern  corner, 
however.  It  is  not  as  beautiful  as  Henry 
Holt's  owl,  and  evidently  not  in  as  good 
physical  condition.  It  apparently  wears 
goggles,  and  looks  as  though  it  wanted 
to  go  and  climb  up  on  a  remote  perch 
and  weep.  We  especially  commend  Mr. 
W.  C.  Collar's  introduction,  whose  very 
radical  views  on  the  teaching  of  Greek 


have  already,  we  understand,  made  the 
scant  hair  of  the  old  style  Greek  teach- 
er bristle  with  horror  and  indignation. 
Greek  composition,  he  says,  must  go  (of 
course  he  is  speaking  of  the  schools),  and 
so  must  Greek  syntax,  "  as  an  object /^r 
se.**  It  must !  it  must !  and  Mr.  Collar 
has  given  it  a  very  magnificent  parting 
kick,  though  perhaps  something  less  vio- 
lent than  a  kick  would  have  been  more 
politic  and  equally  effective.  We  should 
like  to  quote  the  whole  of  his  remarks, 
but  we  shall  not,  because  we  want  our 
readers  who  are  interested  in  classical 
study,  as  that  word  must  hereafter  be 
understood,  to  go  and  buy  the  book  and 
peruse  it  for  themselves.  The  whole 
281  pages  are  a  concrete  exhibition  of 
common  sense  and  practical  experience 
applied  to  a  difficult  but  interesting 
subject  ($1.00).  Latin  Lessons  for  Be- 
ginnerSy  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Coy,  of  the 
Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati,  is  in 
Latin  a  good  companion  book  for  the 
other,  though  we  wish  that  in  marking 
the  quantities  the  author  had  had  more 
regard  for  Bennett  and  less  for  Marx, 
who  is  already  a  little  out  of  date 
($1.00). 

English  in  American  Universities ^  edited 
by  William  Martin  Payne,  of  the  Dial^ 
is  a  collection  of  eighteen  papers  giving 
a  lucid  and  interesting  statement  of  the 
methods  pursued  in  the  teaching  of 
English  at  eighteen  American  colleges 
and  universities — Yale,  Columbia,  Har- 
vard, Stanford,  Cornell,  Virginia,  Illi- 
nois, Lafayette,  Iowa,  Chicago,  Indiana, 
California,  Amherst,  Michigan,  Nebras- 
ka, Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and  Welles- 
ley.  Each  paper  is  written  by  one  of 
the  professors  in  the  department  de- 
scribed. There  is  also  an  appendix  with 
some  short  additional  sketches,  of  which 
a  very  interesting  one  is  that  which 
treats  of  English  at  a  French  university. 
The  whole  volume  is  full  of  value  and 
of  practical  suggestion  to  the  teacher  of 
English,  and  we  cordially  commend  it 
as  good  reading  for  any  one.  (D.  C. 
Heath  and- Co.     $1.00.) 
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CHAPTER   V. 


(INCI.RNINC    BESOM 


le    of    the 

life,  for  which  tfli:- 
p  ho  Lies  arc  less 
than  compensa- 
tion, that  ninety 
.  hundred 
city  foil;  liavc  never 
known  the  comfort 
and  satisfaction  of 
f  dwelling  in  a  tiousc.  When 
I  the  sashes  are  flyinR  away 
*  from  the  windows  and  the 
.  skirting  boards  from  the 
)r.  and  the  planks  be- 
low your  feet  are  a  finger 
breadth  apart,  and  the 
pipes  are  death-traps,  it 
dues  not  matter  that  the 
walls  are  covered  by  art  papers  and  plas- 
tered over  with  cliina  dishes.  This  erec- 
tion, wherein  human  beings  have  to  live 
and  work  and  light  their  sins  and  prepare 
for  eternity,  is  a  fraud  and  a  lie.  No  man 
compelled  to  exist  in  such  an  environ- 
ment of  unreality  can  respect  himself  or 
other  people  ;  and  if  it  come  to  pass  that 
he  holds  cheap  views  of  life,  and  reads 
smart  papers,  and  does  sharp  things  in 
business,  and  that  his  talk  be  only  a 
clever  jingle,  then  a  plea  in  extenuation 
will  be  lodged  for  him  at  the  Great  As- 
size. Small  wonder  that  he  comes  to 
regard  the  world  of  men  as  an  empty 
show  and  is  full  of  cynicism,  who  has 
shifted  at  brief  intervals  from  one  shanty 
to  another  and  never  had  a  fit  dwelling- 
place  all  his  years.  When  a  prophet 
cometh  from  the  liiernal  to  speak  unto 
modern  times  as  Dante  did  unto  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  constructs  the  other 
world  before  our  eyes,  he  will  have  one 
circle  in  his  hell  for  the  builders  of  rot- 
ten houses,  and  doubtless  it  will  be  a 
collection  of  their  own  works,  so  that 
their  sin  will  be  its  punishment,  as  is 
most  fitting  and  the  way  of  things. 
Surely  there  will  also  be  some  corner 
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of  heaven  kept  for  the  men  who,  having 
received  a  charge  to  build  the  shell 
wherein  two  people  were  to  make  a 
home,  laid  its  foundations  deep  and 
raised  strong  walls  that  nothing  but 
gunpowder  could  rend  in  pieces,  and 
roofed  it  over  with  oaken  timber  and 
lined  it  with  the  same,  so  that  many 
generations  might  live  therein  in  peace 
and  honour.  Such  a  house  was  the 
Lodge  in  those  days,  although  at  last 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  decay,  and 
it  somehow  stirred  up  the  heroic  spirit 
of  the  former  time  within  a  man  to  sit 
before  the  big  fire  in  the  hall,  with  grim 
Carncgics  looking  down  from  the  walls 
and  daring  you  to  do  any  meanness, 
while  the  light  blazing  out  from  a  log 
was  flung  back  from  a  sword  that  had 
been  drawn  in  the  'is-  One  was  un- 
consciously reinforced  in  the  secret 
place  of  his  manhood,  and  inwardly 
convinced  that  what  concerneth  every 
man  is  not  whether  he  fail  or  succeed, 
but  that  he  do  his  duty  according  to  the 
light  which  may  have  given  him  until 
he  die.  It  was  also  a  regeneration  of 
the  soul  to  awake  in  a  room  of  the  east- 
ern tower,  where  the  Carnegies'  guests 
slept,  and  fling  up  the  window,  with  its 
small  square  panes,  to  fill  one's  lungs 
with  the  snell  northern  air,  and  look 
down  on  the  woods  glistening  in  every 
leaf,  and  the  silver  Tochty  just  touched 
by  the  full  risen  sun.  Miracles  have 
been  wrought  in  that  tower,  for  it  hap- 
pened once  that  an  Edinburgh  advocate 
came  to  stay  at  the  Lodge,  who  spake 
after  a  quite  marvellous  fashion,  known 
neither  in  England  nor  Scotland  ;  and 
being  himself  of  pure  bourgeois  blood, 
the  fifth  son  of  a  factor,  felt  it  necessary 
to  despise  his  land,  from  its  kirk  down- 
wards, and  had  a  collection  of  japes  at 
Scottish  ways,  which  in  his  provincial 
simplicity  he  offered  to  the  Carnegies. 
It  seemed  to  him  certain  that  people  of 
Jacobite  blood  and  many  travels  would 
have  relished  his  clever  talk,  for  it  is 
not  given  to  a  national  decadent  to  un- 
derstand either  the  people  he  has  de- 
serted or  the  ancient  houses  at  whose 
door  he  stands,  Carnegie  was  the  dull- 
est man  living  in  the  matter  of  sneering, 
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and  Kate  took  an  instant  dislike  to  the 
mincing  little  man,  whom  she  ever  after- 
wards called  the  Popinjay,  and  so  han- 
dled him  with  her  tongue  that  his  supc- 
tiority  was  mightily  shaken.  But  there 
was  good  stuff  in  the  advocate,  besides 
some  brains,  and  after  a  week's  living  in 
the  Lodge,  he  forgot  to  wear  his  eye- 
glass, and  let  his  r's  out  of  captivity, 
and  attempted  to  make  love  to  Kate, 
which  foolishness  that  masterful  damsel 
brought  to  speedy  confusion.  It  was 
also  said  that  when  he  went  back  to  the 
Parliament  House,  every  one  could  un- 
derstand what  he  said,  and  that  he  got 
two  briefs  in  one  week,  which  shows 
how  good  it  is  to  live  in  an  ancient  house 
with  honest  people. 

"  Is  there  a  ghost,  dad  ?"  They  were 
sitting  before  the  fire  in  the  hall  after 
dinner — Kate  in  her  favourite  posture, 
leaning  forward  and  nursing  her  knee. 
The  veterans  and  I  thought  that  she  al- 
ways looked  at  her  best  so,  with  her  fine 
eyes  fixed  on  the  fire,  and  the  light  bring- 
ing her  face  into  relief  against  the  shad- 
ow. We  saw  her  feet  then — one  lifted 
a  little  from  the  ground — and  V.C.  de- 
clared they  were  the  smallest  you  could 
find  for  a  woman  of  her  size. 

"  She  knows  it,  too,"  he  used  to  say, 
"  for  when  a  woman  has  big  feet  she  al- 
ways keeps  them  tucked  in  below  her 
gown.  A  woman  with  an  eight  size 
glove  and  feet  to  correspond  is  usually 
a  paragon  of  modesty,  and  strong  on 
women  s  rights." 

"  Kate's  glove  is  number  six,  and  I 
think  it's  a  size  too  big,"  broke  in  the 
Colonel — we  were  all  lying  in  the  sun  on 
a  bank  below  the  beeches  at  the  time, 
and  the  Colonel  was  understood  to  be 
preparing  a  sermon  for  some  meeting — 
"  but  it's  a  strong  little  hand,  and  a 
steady  ;  she  used  to  be  able  to  strike  a 
shilling  in  the  air  at  revolver  practice." 

"  Ghost,  lassie.  Oh,  in  the  Lodge,  a 
Carnegie  ghost — not  one  I've  ever  heard 
of ;  so  you  may  sleep  in  peace,  and  I'm 
below  if  you  feel  lonely  the  first  night." 

"  You  are  most  insulting  ;  one  would 
think  I  were  a  milksop.  I  was  hoping 
for  a  ghost — a  white  lady  by  choice. 
Did  no  Carnegie  murder  hia  wife,  for 
instance,  through  jealousy  or  quarrel- 
ling ?" 

"  The  Carnegies  have  never  quar- 
relied,"  said  the  General,  with  much 
simplicity ;  "  you  see  the  men  have 
generally  been  away  fighting,  and  the 


women    had    never    time    to    weary    of 

"  No  woman  ever  wearies  of'  a  man 
unless  he  be  a  fool  and  gives  in  to  her 
— then  she  grows  sick  of  him.  Life 
might  be  wholesome,  but  it  would  have 
no  smack  ;  it  would  be  like  meat  with- 
out mustard.  If  a  man  cannot  rule,  he 
ought  not  to  marry,  for  his  wife  will 
play  the  fool  in  some  fashion  or  other 
like  a  runaway  horse,  and  he  has  half 
the  blame.  Why  did  he  take  the  box- 
seat  ?"  and  Kate  nodded  to  the  fire. 
"  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  be  shocked,  but 
the  thought  of  any  one  trying  to  rule  you, 
Kit,  tickles  me  immensely.  I  have  had 
the  reins  since  you  were  a  bairn,  and  you 
have  been  a  handful.  You  were  a 
'  smatchit '  at  six  years  old,  and  a  '  trim- 
mie  '  at  twelve,  and  you  are  qualifying 
for  the  highest  rank  in  your  class." 

"What  may  that  be,  pray?  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Scottish  tongue  is  a  per- 
fect treasure-house  for  impertinent  peo- 
ple. How  Scots  must  congratulate 
themselves  that  they  need  never  be  at 
a  loss  when  they  are  angry  or  even  sim- 
ply frank." 

"  If  it  comes  to  downright  swearing, 
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you  must  go  to  Gaelic,"  said  the  Gen- 
eral, branching  off.  "  Donald  used  to 
be  quite  contemptuous  of  any  slight 
efforts  at  profanity  in  the  barrack  yard, 
although  they  sickened  me. 

•*  *  Toots,  Colonel  ;  ye  do  not  need  to 
be  troubling  yourself  with  such  poor 
little  words,  for  they  are  just  nothing  at 
all,  and  yet  the  bodies  will  be  saying 
them  over  and  over  again  like  par- 
rots. 

**  '  Now  a  Lochaber  man  could  hef 
been  saying  what  he  was  wanting  for 
fifteen  minutes,  and  nefer  hef  used  the 
same  word  twice,  unless  he  had  been 
forgetting  his  Gaelic.  It's  a  peautiful 
language,  the  Gaelic,  when  you  will  not 
be  fery  well  pleased  with  a  man.'  *' 

*•  That  is  very  good,  dad,  but  I  think 
we  were  speaking  in  Scotch,  and  you 
have  not  told  me  that  nice  complimen- 
tary title  I  am  living  to  deserve.  Is 
•  cutty  '  the  disreputable  word  ?  for  I 
think  I've  passed  that  rank  already  ;  it 
sounds  quite  familiar.'* 

*  No,  it's  a  far  more  fetching  word 
than  *  cutty,'  or  even  than  *  randy  * 
(scold),  which  you  may  have  heard." 

*'  I  have,"  replied  Kate  instantly, 
**  more  than  once,  and  especially  after  I 
had  a  difference  in  opinion  with  Lieu- 
tenant Strange.  You  called  me  one  or 
two  names  then,  dad — in  fact  you  were 
quite  eloquent  ;  but  you  know  that  he 
was  a  bad  fellow,  and  that  the  regiment 
was  well  rid  of  him  ;  but  I'm  older  now, 
and  I  have  not  heard  my  promotion." 

"  It's  the  most  vigorous  word  that 
Scots  have  for  a  particular  kind  of 
woman." 

"  Describe  her,"  demanded  Kate. 

**  One  who  has  a  mind  of  her  own," 
began  the  General,  carefully,  "  and  a 
way,  too,  who  is  not  easily  cowed  or 
managed,  who  is  not  ..." 

"  A  fool,"  suggested  Kate. 

"  Who  is  not  conspicuously  soft  in 
manner,"  pursued  the  General,  with  dis- 
cretion, "  who  might  even  have  a  tem- 
per. 

"  Not  a  tame  rabbit,  in  fact.  I  under- 
stand what  you  are  driving  at,  and  I 
know  what  a  model  must  feel  when  she 
is  being  painted.  And  now  kindly  pluck 
up  courage  and  name  the  picture." 
And  Kate  leant  back,  with  her  hand  be- 
hind her  head,  challenging  the  General 
—if  he  dared.     "Well?" 

"  Besom."  And  he  was  not  at  all 
ashamed,  for  a  Scot  never  uses  this  word 


without  a  ring  of  fondness  and  admira- 
tion in  his  voice,  as  of  one  who  gives  the 
world  to  understand  that  he  quite  dis- 
approves of  this  audacious  woman,  wife 
or  daughter  of  his,  but  is  proud  of  her 
all  the  time.  It  is  indeed  a  necessity  of 
his  nature  for  a  Scot  to  have  husks  of 
reproach  containing  kernels  of  compli- 
ment, so  that  he  may  let  out  his  heart 
and  yet  preserve  his  character  as  an 
austere  person,  destitute  of  vanity  and 
sentiment. 

'*  Accept  your  servant's  thanks,  my 
General.  I  am  highly  honoured."  And 
Kate  made  a  sweeping  curtsey,  where- 
upon they  both  laughed  merrily  ;  and  a 
log  blazing  up  suddenly,  made  an  old 
Carnegie  smile  who  had  taken  the  field 
for  Queen  Mary,  and  was  the  very  man 
to  have  delighted  in  a  besom. 

"  When  I  was  here  in  June" — and  the 
General  stretched  himself  in  a  deep  red 
leather  chair — "  I  stood  a  while  one 
evening  watching  a  fair-haired,  blue- 
eyed  little  maid  who  was  making  a 
daisy-chain  and  singing  to  herself  in  a 
garden.  Her  mother  came  out  from  the 
cottage,  and,  since  she  did  not  see  me^ 
devoured  the  child  with  eyes  of  love. 
Then  something  came  into  her  mind — 
perhaps  that  the  good  man  would  soon 
be  home  for  supper  ;  she  rushed  forward 
and  seized  the  child,  as  if  it  had  been 
caught  in  some  act  of  mischief. 

"  *  Come  into  the  hoose,  this  meenut, 
ye  little  beesom,  an*  say  yir  carritches. 
What's  the  chief  end  o'  man  ? '  " 

"  Could  she  have  been  so  accom- 
plished at  that  age?"  Kate  inquired* 
with  interest.  "  Are  you  sure  about 
the  term  of  endearment  ?  Was  the  child 
visibly  flattered  ?" 

"  She  caught  my  eye  as  they  passed 
in,  and  flung  me  a  smile  like  one  excus- 
ing her  mother's  fondness.  But  David- 
son hears  better  things,  for  as  soon  as 
he  appears  the  younger  members  of  a 
family  are  taken  from  their  porridge  and 
set  to  their  devotions. 

"  *  What  are  ye  glowerin*  at  there,  ye 
little  cutty  ?  Toom  (empty)  yir  mooth 
this  meenut  and  say  the  twenty-third 
Psalm  to  the  minister.* 

"  Life  seems  full  of  incident,  and  the 
women  make  the  play.  What  about 
the  men  ?    Are  they  merely  a  chorus  ? 

"  A  stranger  spending  a  week  in  one 
of  our  farmhouses  would  be  ready  to 
give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  that 
he  had  never  seen  women  so  domineer- 
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ing  or  men  so  submissive  as  in  Drum- 
tochty. 

"  And  why  ?  Because  the  housewife 
who  sits  in  church  as  if  butter  wouldn't 
melt  in  her  mouth  speaks  with  much 
fluency  and  vigour  at  home,  and  the 
man  says  nothing. 

**  His  normal  state  is  doing  wrong 
and  being  scolded  from  morning  till 
night — for  going  out  without  his  break- 
fast, for  not  cleaning  his  boots  when  he 
comes  in,  for  spoiling  chairs  by  sitting 
on  them  with  wet  clothes,  for  spilling 
his  tea  on  the  tablecloth,  for  going 
away  to  market  with  a  dusty  coat,  for 
visiting  the  stable  with  his  Sunday  coat, 
for  not  speaking  at  all  to  visitors,  for 
saying  things  he  oughtn't  when  he  does 
speak — till  the  long-suffering  man,  raked 
fore  and  aft,  rushes  from  the  house  in 
desperation,  and  outside  remarks  to 
himself,  by  way  of  consolation,  *  Losh 
keep's  !  there's  nae  livin*  wi*  her  the 
day  ;  her  tongue's  little  better  than  a 
threshing- mill.' 

**  His  confusion,  however,  is  neither 
deep  nor  lasting,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  has  started  for  a  round  of  the  farm 
in  good  heart,  once  or  twice  saying 
*  Sail '  in  a  way  that  shows  a  lively  recol- 
lection of  his  wife's  gifts." 

"  Then  the  men  love  to  be  ruled," 
began  Kate,  with  some  contempt ;  "  it 
does  not  give  me  a  higher  idea  of  the 
district." 

**  Wait  a  moment,  young  woman,  for 
all  that  goes  for  nothing  except  to  show 
that  the  men  allow  the  women  to  be  su- 
preme in  one  sphere." 

"  In  the  dairy,  I  suppose  ?" 

**  Perhaps  ;  and  a  very  pleasant  king- 
dom, too,  as  I  remember  it,  when  a  hot, 
thirsty,  tired  laddie,  who  had  been  fish- 
ing or  ferreting,  was  taken  into  the  cool, 
moist,  darkened  place,  and  saw  a  dish 
of  milk  creamed  for  his  benefit  by  some 
sonsy  housewife. 

**  Sandie  and  I  used  to  think  her  om- 
nipotent, and  heard  her  put  the  gude 
man  through  his  facings  with  awe,  but 
by-and-by  we  noticed  that  her  power 
had  limits.  When  the  matter  had  to  do 
with  anything  serious,  sowing  or  reap- 
ing or  kirk  or  market,  his  word  was 
law. 

**  He  said  little,  but  it  was  final,  and 
she  never  contradicted  ;  it  was  rare  to 
hear  a  man  call  his  wife  by  name  ;  it  was 
usually  '  gude  wife, '  and  she  always  re- 
ferred to  him  as  the  '  maister. '    And 


without  any  exception,  these  silent,  re- 
served men  were  *  maister  '  ;  they  had 
a  look  of  authority." 

"  They  gave  way  in  trifles,  to  rule  in 
a  crisis,  which  is  just  my  idea  of  mascu- 
line government,"  expatiated  Kate. 
"  A  woman  likes  to  say  what  she  pleases 
and  have  her  will  in  little  things  ;  she 
has  her  way,  and  if  a  man  corrects  her 
because  she  is  inaccurate,  and  nags  at 
her  when  she  does  anything  he  does  not 
approve,  then  he  is  very  foolish  and  very 
trying,  and  if  she  is  not  quite  a  saint, 
she  will  make  him  suffer. 

"  Do  you  remember  Dr.  Pettigrew, 
that  prim  little  effigy  of  a  man,  and  his 
delightful  Irish  wife,  and  how  conversa- 
tion used  to  run  when  he  was  within 
hearing  ?" 

**  Glad  to  have  a  tasting,  Kit,"  and 
the  General  lay  back  in  expectation. 

"  *  Oi  remember  him,  as  foine  a  young 
officer  as  ye  would  wish  to  see,  six  feet 
in  his  boots.* 

"  *  About  five  feet  ten,  I  believe,  was 
his  exact  height,  my  dear.' 

"  *  Maybe  he  wasn't  full  grown  then, 
but  he  was  a  good  upstanding  man,  and 
as  pretty  a  rider  as  ever  sat  on  a  horse. 
Well,  he  was  a  Warwickshire  man.  .  .* 

"  *  Bucks,  he  said  himself.' 

"  *  He  was  maybe  born  in  both  coun- 
ties for  all  you  know.' 

**  *  Alethea,'  with  a  cough  and  reprov- 
ing look. 

"  *  At  any  rate  Oi  saw  him  riding  in  a 
steeplechase  in  the  spring  of  '67,  at  Al- 
dershot.* 

"  *  It  must,  I  think,  have  been  *66, 
We  were  at  Gibraltar  in  '67.  Please  be 
accurate.' 

"  *  Bother  your  accuracy,  for  ye  are 
driving  the  pigs  through  my  story. 
Well,  Oi  was  telling  ye  about  the  steeple- 
chase Jimmy  Brook  rode.  It  was  a 
mile,  and  he  had  led  for  half,  and  so  he 
was  just  four  hundred  yards  from  the 
post.  * 

"  *  A  half  would  be  880  yards.' 

**  *  Oi  wish  from  my  heart  that  geog- 
raphy, arithmetic,  memory,  and  accu- 
racy, and  every  other  work  of  Satan 
were  drowned  with  Moses  in  the  Red 
Sea.  Go,  for  any  sake,  and  bring  me  a 
glass  of  irritated  water.'  " 

"  Capital,"  cried  the  General.  "  I 
heard  that  myself,  or  something  like  it. 
Pettigrew  was  a  tiresome  wretch,  but 
he  was  devoted  to  his  wife  in  his  own 
way." 
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Which  was  enough  to  make  a  wom- 
an throw  things  at  him,  as  very  likely 
Alethea  did  when  they  were  alone. 
What  a  fool  he  was  to  bother  about 
facts  ;  the  charm  of  Lithy  was  that  she 
had  none — dates  and  such  like  would 
have  made  her  quite  uninteresting.  The 
only  dates  I  can  quote  myself  are  the 
Rebellion  and  the  Mutiny,  and  I'll  add 
'75  when  we  came  home.  I  don't  like 
datey  women  ;  but  then  it's  rather  cheap 
for  one  to  say  that  who  doesn't  know 
anything,"  and  Kate  sighed  very  becom- 
ingly at  the  contemplation  of  her  igno- 
rance. 

**  Except  French,  which  she  speaks 
like  a  Parisian,*'  murmured  the  General. 

**  That's  a  fluke,  because  I  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Scotch  convent  with  those 
dear  old  absurd  nuns  who  were  Gor- 
dons, and  Camerons,  and  Macdonalds, 
and  didn't  know  a  word  of  English." 

**  Who  can  manage  her  horse  like  a 
rough-rider,"  continued  the  General, 
counting  on  his  finger,  "  and  dance  like 
a  Frenchwoman,  and  play  whist  like  a 
half-pay  officer,  and " 

'*  That's  not  education  ;  those  are 
simply  the  accomplishments  of  a  besom. 
You  know,  dad,  I've  never  read  a  word 
of  Darwin,  and  I  got  tired  of  George 
Eliot  and  went  back  to  Scott." 

**  I've  no  education  myself,"  said  the 
General,  ruefully,  "  except  ^he  Latin 
the  old  dominie  thrashed  into  me,  and 
some  French  which  all  our  set  in  Scot- 
land used  to  have,  and  ...  I  can  hold 
my  own  with  the  broadsword.  When  I 
think  of  all  those  young  officers  know,  I 
wonder  we  old  chaps  were  lit  for  any- 
thing." 

"  Well,  you  see,  dad,"  and  Kate 
began  to  count  also,  "  you  were  made 
of  steel  wire,  and  were  never  ill  ;  you 
could  march  for  a  day  and  rather  enjoy 
a  fight  in  the  evening  ;  you  would  go 
anywhere,  and  the  men  kept  just  eight- 
een inches  behind  ;  you  always  knew 
what  the  enemy  was  going  to  do  before 
he  did  it,  and  you  always  did  what  he 
didn't  expect  you  to  do.  That's  not 
half  the  list  of  your  accomplishments, 
but  they  make  a  good  beginning  for  a 
.fighting  man." 

**  It  will  be  all  mathematics  in  the  fu- 
ture. Kit,  and  there  will  be  no  fighting 
at  close  quarters.  The-  officers  will 
wear  gloves  and  spectacles — but  where 
are  we  now,  grumbling  as  if  we  were 
sitting    in   a    club    window  ?     Besides, 


these  young  fellows  can  fight  as  well  as 
pass  exams.  You  were  saying  that  it 
was  a  shame  of  a  man  to  complain  of 
his  wife  flirting,"  and  the  General 
studied  the  ceiling. 

*  You  know  that  I  never  said  any- 
thing of  the  kind  ;  but  some  women  are 
flirty  in  a  nice  way,  just  as  some  are 
booicy,  and  some  are  dressy,  and  some 
are  witty,  and  some  are  horsey  ;  and  I 
think  a  woman  should  be  herself.  I 
should  say  the  right  kind  of  man  would 
be  proud  of  his  wife's  strong  point,  and 
give  her  liberty." 

"  He  is  to  have  none,  I  suppose,  but 
just  be  a  foil  to  throw  her  into  relief. 
Is  he  to  be  allowed  any  opinions  of  his 
own  ?  .  .  .  It  looks  hard,  that  cushion, 
Kit,  and  I'm  an  old  broken-down  man." 

**  You  deserve  leather,  for  you  know 
what  I  think  about  a  man's  position 
quite  well.  If  he  allow  himself  to  be 
governed  by  his  wife  in  serious  matters, 
he  is  not  worth  calling  a  man." 

**  Like  poor  Major  Macintosh." 

"  Exactly.  What  an  abject  he  was  be- 
fore that  woman,  who  was  simply " 

"  Not  a  besom,  Kate,"  interrupted 
the  General,  anxiously — afraid  that  a 
classical  word  was  to  be  misused. 

"  Certainly  not,  for  a  besom  must  be 
nice,  and  at  bottom  a  lady — in  fact,  a 
woman  of  decided  character." 

"  Quite  so.  You've  hit  the  bull's- 
eye.  Kit,  and  paid  a  neat  compliment  to 
yourself.  Have  you  a  word  for  Mrs. 
Macintosh  ?" 

"  A  vulgar  termagant" — the  General 
indicated  that  would  do — **  who  would 
call  her  husband  an  idiot  aloud  before  a 
dinner-table,  and  quarrel  like  a  fishwife 
with  people  in  his  presence. 

"  Why,  he  daren't  call  his  soul  his 
own  ;  he  belonged  to  the  kirk,  you 
know,  and  there  was  a  Scotch  padre, 
but  she  marched  him  off  to  our  service, 
and  if  you  had  seen  him  trying  to  find 
the  places  in  the  Prayer-book.  If  a  man 
hasn't  courage  enough  to  stand  by  his 
faith,  he  might  as  well  go  and  hang  him- 
self. Don't  you  think  the  first  thing  is 
to  stick  by  your  religion,  and  the  next  by 
your  country,  though  it  cost  one  his  life?" 

**  That's  it,  lassie  ;  every  gentleman 
does." 

"  She  was  a  disgusting  woman,"  con- 
tinued Kate,  "  and  jingling  with  money  ; 
I  never  saw  so  many  precious  stones 
wasted  on  one  woman  ;  they  always  re- 
minded me  of  a  jewel  in  a  swine's  snout.** 
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"  Kate !"  remonstrated  her  father, 
"that's  .  .  ." 

"  Rather  coarse,  but  it's  her  blame ; 
and  to  hear  Mrs.  Macintosh  calculating 
what  each  officer  had — I  told  her  we 
would  live  in  a  Lodge  at  home  and  raise 
our  own  food.  My  opinion  is  that  her 
father  was  a  publican,  and  I'm  sure  she 
had  once  been  a  Methodist." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  she  was  so  Churchy,  always 
talking  about  celebrations  and  vigils, 
and  explaining  that  it  was  a  sin  to  listen 
to  a  Dissenting  chaplain." 

"  Then,  Kale,  if  your  man — as  they  say 
here— tried  to  make  you  hold  his  views  ?" 

"  I  wouldn't,  and  I'd  hate  him." 

"  And  if  he  accepted  yours?" 

"  I'd  despise  him,"  replied  Kate, 
promptly. 

"  You  are  a  perfect  contradiction." 

"  Vou  mean  I'm  a  woman,  and  a 
besom,  and  therefore  I  don't  pretend  to 
be  consistent  or  logical,  or  even  fair, 
but  1  am  right." 

Then  they  went  up  the  west  tower  to 
the  General's  room,  and  looked  out  on 
the  woods  and  the  river,  and  on  a  field 
of  ripe  corn  upon  the  height  across  the 
river,  flooded  with  the  moonlight. 

"  Home  at  last,  lassie,  you  and  I,  and 
another  not  far  off,  maybe." 

Kate  kissed  her  father,  and  said, 
"  One  in  love,  dad  .   .  .  and  faith." 

CHAPTER   VI. 


HE  General  read 
<l>g^Jfe^a^^^i  Morning  Prayers 
Ir  \Wr^'v~  '"  brief,  omitting 
ill*  -''  ^^^  Psalms  and 
■^'  '-**  "  lessons,  and  then 
after  breakfast, 
with  much  gossip 
and  ancient  stor- 
ies from  Donald, 
the  father  and 
daughter  went 
out  to  survey 
K-^^^.""-'"'  ~^  t''^'''  domain,  and 
'^"  though  there  be  many 
larger,  yet  there  can  be 
few  more  romantic  in 
the  north.  That  Car- 
negie had  a  fine  eye  and 
a  sense  of  things  who, 
out  of  all  the  Glen— for  the  Hays  had 
little  in  Drumtochty  in  those  days — 
fastened  on  the  site  of  the  Lodge  and 


planted  three  miles  of  wood,  birch  and 
oak,  and  beech  and  ash,  with  the  rowan 
tree,  along  the  river  that  goes  out 
and  in  seven  times  in  that  distance,  so 
that  his  descendants  might  have  a  fast- 
ness for  their  habitation  and  their  chil- 
dren might  grow  up  in  kindly  woods  on 
which  the  south  sun  beats  from  early 
spring  till  late  autumn,  and  within  the 
sight  and  sound  of  clean,  running  water. 
No  wonder  they  loved  their  lonely  home 
with  tenacious  hearts,  and  left  it  only 
because  it  was  in  their  blood  to  be  fight- 
ing. They  had  been  out  at  Langside 
and  Philiphaugh,  in  the  '15  and  the  '45, 
and  always  on  the  losing  side.  The 
Lodge  had  never  been  long  without  a 
young  widow  and  a  fatherless  lad,  but 
family  history  had  no  warning  for  him 
— in  fact,  seemed  rather  to  be  an  inspira- 
tion in  the  old  way — for  no  sooner  had 
he  loved  and  married  than  he  would  hear 
of  another  rebellion,  and  ride  off  some 
morning  to  fight  for  that  ill-fated  dy- 
nasty whose  love  was  ever  another  name 
for  death.  There  was  always  a  Carne- 
gie ready  as  soon  as  the  white  cockade 
appeared  anywhere  in  Scotland,  and 
each  of  the  house  fought  like  the  men 
before  him,  save  that  he  brought  fewer 
at  his  back  and  had  less  in  his  pocket. 
Little  was  left  to  the  General  and  our 
Kate,  and  then  came  the  great  catastro- 
phe that  lost  them  the  Lodge,  and  so 
the  race  has  now  neither  name  nor  house 
in  Scotland,  save  in  the  vault  in  Drum- 
tochty Kirk.  It  is  a  question  whether 
one  is  wise  to  revisit  any  place  where  he 
has  often  been  in  happier  times  and  see 
it  desolate.  For  me,  at  least,  it  was  a 
mistake,  and  the  melancholy  is  still  upon 
me.  The  deserted  house  falling  at  last 
to  pieces,  the  over-grown  garden,  the 
crumbling  paths,  the  gaping  bridges 
over  the  little  burns,  and  the  loneliness, 
chilled  one's  soul.  There  was  no  money 
to  spare  in  the  General's  time,  but  it  is 
wonderful  what  one  gardener,  who  has 
no  hours,  and  works  for  love's  sake,  can 
do,  even  in  a  place  that  needed  halfa- 
do2en.  Then  he  ivas  assisted  unofficially 
by  Donald,  who  declared  that  working  in 
the  woods  was  "  fery  healthy  and  good 
for  one  or  two  small  cuts  I  happened  to 
get  in  India,"  and  Kate  gave  herself  to 
the  garden.  The  path  by  the  river  was 
kept  in  repair,  and  one  never  knew  when 
Kate  might  appear  round  the  corner. 
Once  I  had  come  down  from  the  cottage 
on  a  fine  February  day  to  see  the  snow- 
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drops  in  the  sheltered  nooks,  for  there 
were  little  dells  white  as  snow  at  that 
season  in  Tochty  woods,  and  Kate, 
hearing  that  I  had  passed,  came  of  her 
kindness  to  take  me  back  to  luncheon. 
She  had  on  a  jacket  of  sealskin  that  we 
greatly  admired,  and  a  felt  hat  with 
three  grouse  feathers  on  the  side,  and 
round  her  throat  a  red  satin  scarf.  The 
sun  was  shining  on  the  liend  of  the  path, 
and  she  came  into  the  light  singing 
"  Jock  o'  Hazeldean,"  walking,  as  Kate 
ever  did  in  song,  with  a  swinging  step 
like  soldiers  on  a  march.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  day  that  she  was  born  to  be  the 
wife  either  of  a  noble  or  a  soldier,  and  I 
still  wish  at  times  within  my  heart  that 
she  were  Countess  of  Kilspindic,  for 
then  the  Lodge  had  been  a  fair  sight  to- 
day, and  her  father  had  died  in  his  own 
room.  And  other  times  I  have  imag- 
ined myself  Kilspindie,  who  was  then' 
Lord  Hay,  and  questioned  whether  I 


should  have  ordered  Tochty  to  be  dis- 
mantled and  left  a  waste  as  it  is  this 
day,  and  would  have  gone  away  to  the 
wars,  or  would  not  have  loved  to  keep 
it  in  order  for  her  sake,  and  visited  it  to 
the  spring-time  when  the  primroses  are 
out,  and  the  autumn  when  the  leaves  are 
blood-red.  Then  I  declare  that  Hay, 
being  of  a  brave  stock,  and  having  acted 
as  a  man  of  honour — for  that  is  known 
to  all  now — ought  to  have  put  a  good 
face  on  his  disJippointment ;  but  all  the 
time  I  know  one  man  who  would  have 
followed  Lord  Hay's  suit,  and  who  re- 
grets that  he  ever  again  saw  Tochty 
Lodge. 

"  First  of  all,"  said  the  General  as 
they  sallied  forth,  "  we  shall  go  to  the 
Beeches,  and  see  a  view  for  which  one 
might  travel  many  days,  and  pay  a  ran- 
som." 

So  they  went  out  into  the  court  with 
its  draw-well,  from  which  they  mtist 
needs  have  a  draught.  Suddenly  the 
General  laid  down  the  cup  like  a  man  in 
sudden  pain,  for  he  was  thinking  of 
Cawnpore,  and  they  passed  quickly 
through  the  gateway  and  turned  into  a 
path  that  wound  among  great  trees  that 
had  been  planted,  it  was  said,  by  the 
Carnegie  who  rode  with  Montrose. 
They  were  walking  on  a  plateau  stretch- 
ing out  beyond  the  line  of  the  Lodge, 
and  therefore  commanding  the  Glcn,  if 
one  had  eyes  to  see  and  the  trees  were 
not  in  the  way.  Kate  laid  her  hand  on 
the  General's  arm  beneath  an  ancient 
beech,  and  they  stood  in  silence  to  re- 
ceive the  blessing  of  the  place,  for  sure- 
ly never  is  the  soul  so  open  to  the  voice 
of  nature  as  by  the  side  of  running  water 
and  in  the  heart  of  a  wood.  The  fretted 
sunlight  made  shifting  figures  of  bright- 
ness on  the  ground  ;  above  the  innu- 
merable leaves  rustled  and  whispered  ; 
a  squirrel  darted  along  a  branch  and 
watched  the  intruders  with  bright,  curi- 
ous eyes  ;  the  rooks  cawed  from  the  dis- 
tance ;  the  pigeons  cooed  in  sweet,  sad 
cadence  close  at  hand.  They  sat  down 
on  the  bare  roots  at  iheir  feet  and  yield- 
ed themselves  to  the  genius  of  the  forest 
— the  god  who  will  receive  the  heart 
torn  and  distracted  by  the  fierce  haste 
and  unfinished  labours  and  vain  ambi- 
tions of  life,  and  will  lay  its  fever  to  rest 
and  encompass  it  with  the  quietness  of 
eternity. 

"  Father,"    whispered    Kate, 
while,  as  one  wishing  to  share 
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dences,  for  there  must  be  something  to 
tell,  **  where  are  you  ?" 

**  You  wish  to  know  ?  Well,  all  day 
I've  been  fishing  down  the  stream,  and 
am  coming  home,  very  tired,  very  dirty, 
very  happy,  and  I  meet  my  mother  just 
outside  those  trees.  I  am  boasting  of 
the  fish  that  I  have  caught,  none  of 
which,  Tm  sure,  can  be  less  than  half  a 
pound.  She  is  rating  me  for  my  ap- 
pearance and  beseeching  me  to  keep  at 
a  distance.  Then  I  go  home  and  down 
into  the  vaulted  kitchen,  where  Janet's 
mother  gives  me  joyous  welcome,  and 
produces  dainties  saved  from  dinner  for 
my  eating.  The  trouts  are  now  at  big- 
gest only  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  for  they 
have  to  be  cooked  as  a  final  course,  but 
those  that  were  hooked  and  escaped  are 
each  a  pound,  except  one  in  the  hole 
below  Lynedoch  Bridge,  which  was  two 
pounds  to  an  ounce.  Afterwards  I  make 
a  brave  attempt  to  rehearse  the  day  in 
the  gun-room  to  Sandie,  who  first 
taught  me  to  cast  a  line,  and  fall  fast 
asleep,  and,  being  shaken  up,  sneak  off 
to  bed,  creeping  slowly  up  the  stair, 
where  the  light  is  failing,  to  the  little 
room  above  yours,  where,  as  I  am  fall- 
ing over,  I  seem  to  hear  my  mother's 
voice  as  in  this  sighing  of  the  wind.  Ah 
me,  what  a  day  it  was  ! 
And  you.  Kit?" 

Oh,  I  was  back  in  the  convent  with 
my  nuns,  and  Sister  Flora  was  trying 
to  teach  me  English  grammar  in  good 
French,  and  I  was  correcting  her  in  bad 
French,  and  she  begins  to  laugh  because 
it  is  all  so  droll.  '  I  am  Scotch,  and  I 
teach  you  English  all  wrong,  and  you 
tell  me  what  I  ought  to  say  in  French 
which  is  all  wrong  ;  let  us  go  into  the 
garden,*  for  she  was  a  perfect  love,  and 
always  covered  my  faults.  I  am  sitting 
in  the  arbour,  and  the  Sister  brings  a 
pear  that  has  fallen.  *  I  do  not  think  it 
is  wicked,'  she  says,  and  I  say  it  is  sim- 
ply a  duty  to  eat  up  fallen  pears,  and 
we  laugh  again.  As  we  sit,  they  are 
singing  in  the  chapel,  and  I  hear  *  Sancta 
Maria  ora  pro  nobis.'  Then  I  think  of 
you,  and  the  tears  will  come  to  my  eyes, 
and  I  try  to  hide  my  face,  but  the  Sister 
understands  and  comforts  me.  *  Your 
father  is  a  gallant  gentleman,  and  the 
good  God  pities  you,  and  will  keep  him 
in  danger,'  and  I  fondle  the  Sister,  and 
wonder  whether  any  more  pears  have 
fallen.  Hqw  peaceful  it  is  within  that 
high  wall,  which  is  rough  and  forbid- 
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ding  outside,  but  inside  it  is  hung  with 
greenery,  and  among  the  leaves  I  see 
pears  and  peaches.  But  I  missed  you, 
dad,'  and  Kate  touched  her  father,  for 
they  had  a  habit  of  just  touching  each 
other  gently  when  together. 

**  Do  you  really  think  we  have  been  in 
India,  and  that  you  have  a  dozen  medals, 
and  I  am  ...  an  old  maid  ?" 

**  Certainly  not.  Kit,  a  mere  invention 
— we  are  boy  and  jjfirl,  and  .  .  .  we  'ill 
go  on  to  the  view." 

Suddenly  they  came  out  from  the 
shade  into  a  narrow  lane  of  light,  where 
someone  of  the  former  time,  with  an  eye 
and  a  soul,  had  cleared  a  passage  among 
the  trees,  so  that  one  standing  at  the 
inner  end  and  looking  outwards  could 
see  the  whole  Glen,  while  the  out- 
stretched branches  of  the  beeches  shad- 
ed his  eyes.  Morning  in  the  summer- 
time about  five  o'clock  was  a  favourable 
hour,  because  one  might  see  the  last 
mists  lift,  and  the  sun  light  up  the  face 
of  Ben  Urtach,  and  eveningtide  was  bet- 
ter, because  the  Glen  showed  wonder- 
fully tender  in  the  soft  light,  and  the 
Grampians  were  covered  with  glory. 
But  it  was  best  to  take  your  first  view 
towards  noon,  for  then  you  could  trace 
the  Tochty  as  it  appeared  and  reappear- 
ed, till  it  was  lost  in  woods  at  the  foot 
of  Glen  Urtach,  with  every  spot  of  in- 
terest on  either  side.  Below  the  kirk  it 
ran  broad  and  shallow,  with  a  bank  of 
brushwood  on  one  side  and  a  meadow 
on  the  other,  fringed  with  low  bushes 
from  behind  which  it  was  possible  to 
drop  a  fly  with  some  prospects  of  suc- 
cess, while  in  quite  unprotected  situa- 
tions the  Drumtochty  fish  laughed  at 
the  tempter,  and  departed  with  con- 
temptuous whisks  of  the  tail.  Above 
the  haughs  was  a  little  mill,  where  flax 
was  once  spun  and  its  lade  still  re 
mained,  running  between  the  Tochty 
and  the  steep  banks  down  which  the 
glen  descended  to  the  river.  Opposite 
this  mill  the  Tochty  ran  with  strength, 
escaping  from  the  narrows  of  the  bridge, 
and  there  it  was  that  Weelum  MacLure 
drove  across  Sir  George  in  safety,  be- 
cause the  bridge  was  not  for  use  that 
day.  Whether  that  bridge  was  really 
built  by  Marshal  Wade  in  his  great 
work  of  pacifying  the  Highlands  is 
very  far  from  certain,  but  Drumtochty 
did  not  relish  any  trifling  with  its  tradi- 
tions, and  had  a  wonderful  pride  in  its 
solitary  bridge,  as  well  it  might,  since 
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from  the  Beeches  nothing  could  well  be 
more  picturesque.  Its  plan  came  near- 
ly to  an  inverted  V,  and  the  apex  was 
just  long  enough  to  allow  the  horses  to 
rest  after  the  ascent,  before  they  pre- 
cipitated themselves  down  the  other 
side.  During  that  time  the  driver  leant 
on  the  ledge,  and  let  his  eye  run  down 
the  river,  taking  in  the  Parish  Kirk 
above  and  settling  on  the  Lodge,  just 
able  to  be  seen  among  the  trees  where 
the  Tochty  below  turned  round  the 
bend.  What  a  Drumtochty  man  thought 
on  such  occasions  he  never  told,  but  you 
might  have  seen  even  Whinnie  nod  his 
head  with  emphasis.  The  bridge  stood 
up  clear  of  banks  and  woods,  grey,  un- 
compromising, unconventional,  yet  not 
without  some  grace  of  its  own  in  its  high 
arch   and    abrupt  descents.     One   with 


good   eyes  and  a   favouring 
s  in  could  see  the  water  run- 

n  ng  underneath,  and  any  one 
La  ght  its  sheen  higher  up, 
before  a  wood  came  down  to 
the  water's  edge  and  seemed 
to  swallow  up  the  stream. 
Above  the  wood  it  is  seen 
aga  n  with  a  meal  mill  on  the 
left  nestling  in  among  the 
trees  and  one  would  call  it 
the  veriest  burn,  but  it  was 
tl  ere  that  Posty  lost  his  life 
to  sive  a  little  child.  And 
then  t  dwindles  into  the  thin- 
nest thread  of  silver,  and  at 
last  s  seen  no  more  from  the 
Beeches.  From  the  Tochty 
the  eje  makes  its  raids  on 
n  rth  and  south.  The  dark, 
massj  pine-woods  on  the  left 
side  of  the  glen  are  broken 
at  intervals  by  fields  as  tlit-y 
threaten  to  come  down  upon 
the  river,  and  their  shelter 
lends  an  air  of  comfort  and 
warmth  to  the  glen.  On  the 
r  ght  the  sloping  land  is  tilled 
from  the  bank  above  the  river 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  moor 
that  swells  in  green  and  pur- 
ple to  the  foot  of  the  northern 
rampart  of  mountains,  but  on 
this  s  de  also  the  glen  breaks 
nto  belts  of  fir,  which  fling 
tl  e  r  kindly  arms  round  the 
scattered  farm  -  houses,  and 
break  up  the  monotony  of 
green  and  gold  with  squares 
of  dark  green  foliage  and  the 
brown  of  the  tall,  bare  trunks.  Be- 
tween the  meandering  stream  and  the 
cultivated  land  and  the  woods  and  the 
heather  and  the  distant  hills,  it  was  such 
a  variety  as  cannot  be  often  gathered 
into  the  compass  of  one  landscape. 

"  And  all  our  own,"  cried  Kate  in 
exultation;  "let  us  congratulate  our- 
selves." 

"  I  only  wish  it  were,  lassie.  Why, 
didn't  you  understand  we  have  only 
these  woods  and  a  few  acres  of  plowed 

"  You  stupid  old  dad  ;  I  begin  to  be- 
lieve that  you  have  had  no  education. 
Of  course  the  Hays  have  got  the  land, 
but  we  have  the  view  and  the  joy  of  it. 
This  is  the  only  place  where  one  can  say 
to  a  stranger,  '  Behold  Drumtochty,"  and 
he  will  see  it  at  a  flash  and  at  its  best." 
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"  You're  brighter  than  your  father, 
Kit,  and  a  contented  lassie  to  boot,  and 
for  that  word  Til  take  you  straight  to 
the  Pleasaunce.** 

•'  What  a  charming  name  ;  it  suggests 
a  fairy  world,  with  all  sorts  of  beautiful 
things  and  people." 

•*  Quite  right,  Kit" — leading  the  way 
down  to  a  hollow,  surrounded  by  wood 
and  facing  the  sun,  the  General  opened 
a  door  in  an  ivy-covered  wall — **  for 
there  is  just  one  Pleasaunce  on  the 
earth,  and  that  is  a  garden." 

It  had  been  a  risk  to  raise  certain  peo- 
ple's expectations  and  then  bring  them 
into  Tochty  garden,  for  they  can  be  sat- 
isfied with  no  place  that  has  not  a  clean- 
shaven lawn  and  beds  of  unvarying  cir- 
cles, pyrethrum,  calceolaria,  geranium, 
and  brakes  of  rare  roses,  and  glass- 
houses with  orchids  worth  fifty  pound 
each,  which  is  a  garden  in  high  life,  full 
of  luxury,  extravagance,  weariness.  As 
Kate  entered,  a  moss  rose  which  wan- 
dered at  its  will  caught  her  skirt,  and 
the  General  cut  a  blossom  which  she 
fastened  in  her  breast,  and  surely  there 
is  no  flower  so  winsome  and  fragrant  as 
this  homely  rose. 

"  Like  yourself,  Miss  Carnegie,"  and 
the  General  rallied  his  simple  wit  for 
the  occasion,  '*  very  sweet  and  true,  with 
a  thorn,  too,  if  one  gripped  it  the  wrong 
way." 

Whereat  he  made  believe  to  run,  and 
had  the  better  speed  because  there  were 
no  gravel  walks  with  boxwood  borders 
here,  but  alleys  of  old  turf  that  were 
pleasant  both  to  the  touch  and  the  eye. 
In  the  centre  where  all  the  ways  met  he 
capitulated  with  honours  of  war,  and 
explained  that  he  had  intended  to  com- 
pare Kate  to  a  violet,  which  was  her 
natural  emblem,  but  had  succumbed  to 
the  temptation  of  her  eyes,  **  which 
make  men  wicked.  Kit,  with  the  gleam 
that  is  in  them." 

"  Isn't  it  a  tangle  ?"  Which  it  was, 
and  no  one  could  look  upon  it  without 
keen  delight,  unless  he  were  a  horticul- 
tural pedant  in  whom  the  appreciation 
of  nature  had  been  killed  by  parterres. 
There  was  some  principle  of  order,  and 
even  now,  when  the  Pleasaunce  is  a  wil- 
derness, the  traces  can  be  found.  A 
dwarf  fruit  tree  stood  at  every  corner, 
and  between  the  trees  a  three-foot  bor- 
der of  flowers  kept  the  peas  and  pota- 
toes in  their  places.  But  the  borders 
were  one  sustained,  elaborate,  glorified 


disorder.  There  were  roses  of  all  kinds 
that  have  ever  gladdened  poor  gardens 
and  simple  hearts — yellow  tea  roses, 
moss  roses  with  their  firm,  shapely  buds, 
monthly  roses  that  bore  nearly  all  the 
year  in  a  warm  spot,  the  white  briar 
that  is  dear  to  north  country  people,  be- 
sides standards  in  their  glory,  with  full 
round  purple  blossom.  Among  the 
roses,  compassing  them  about  and 
jostling  one  another,  some  later,  some 
earlier  in  bloom,  most  of  them  together 
in  the  glad  summer  days,  one  could  find 
to  his  hand  wall-flowers  and  primroses, 
sweet-william  and  dusty-miller,  daisies 
red  and  white,  forget-me-nots  and  pan- 
sies,  pinks  and  carnations,  marigolds 
and  phloxes  of  many  varieties.  The 
confusion  of  colours  was  preposterous, 
and  showed  an  utter  want  of  aesthetic 
sense.  In  fact,  one  may  confess  that 
the  Lodge  garden  was  only  one  degree 
removed  from  the  vulgarity  and  prodi- 
gality of  nature.  There  was  no  taste, 
no  reserve,  no  harmony  about  that  gar- 
den. Nature  simply  ran  riot  and  played 
according  to  her  will  like  a  child  of  the 
former  days,  bursting  into  apple  blos- 
som and  laburnum  gold  and  the  bloom 
of  peas  and  the  white  strawberry  flower 
in  early  summer,  and  then,  later  in  the 
year,  weaving  garlands  of  blazing  red, 
yellow,  white,  purple,  round  beds  of 
stolid  roots  and  brakes  of  currant  bushes. 
There  was  a  copper  beech,  where  the 
birds  sang,  and  from  which  they  raided 
the  fruit  with  the  skill  of  Highland 
caterans.  The  Lodge  bees  lived  all  day 
in  this  garden,  save  when  they  went  to 
reinforce  their  sweetness  from  the 
heather  bloom.  The  big  trees  stood 
round  the  place  and  covered  it  from 
every  wind  except  the  south,  and  the 
sun  was  ever  blessing  it.  There  was 
one  summer-house,  a  mass  of  honey- 
suckle, and  there  they  sat  down  as  those 
that  had  come  back  to  Eden  from  a  wan- 
der year. 

"Well,  Kit?" 

"  Thank  God  for  our  Pleasaunce." 
And  they  would  have  stayed  for  hours, 
but  there  was  one  other  spot  that  had  a 
fascination  for  the  General  neither  years 
nor  wars  had  dulled,  and  he,  who  was 
the  most  matter-of-fact  and  romantic  of 
men,  must  see  and  show  it  to  his  daugh- 
ter before  they  ceased. 

"  Two  miles  and  more,  Kit,  but 
through  the  woods  and  by  the  water  all 
the  way." 
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Sometimes  they  went  down  a  little 
ravine  made  by  a  small  burn  fighting 
and  wearing  its  way  for  ages  to  the 
Tochty,  and  stood  on  a  bridge  of  two 
planks  and  a  handrail  thrown  over  a 
tiny  pool,  where  the  water  was  resting 
on  a  bed  of  small  pebbles.  The  oak 
copse  covered  the  sides  of  the  tiny  glen 
and  met  across  the  streamlet,  and  one 
below  could  see  nothing  but  greenery 
and  the  glint  of  the  waterfall  where  the 
burn  broke  into  the  bosky  den  from  the 
bare  heights  above.  Other  times  the 
path,  that  allowed  two  to  walk  abreast 
if  they  wished  very  much  and  kept  close 
together,  would  skirt  the  face  of  the  high 
river  bank,  and  if  you  peeped  down 
through  the  foliage  of  the  clinging  trees 
you  could  see  the  Tochty  running  swift- 
ly, and  the  overhanging  branches  dip- 
ping in  their  leaves.  Then  the  river 
would  make  a  sweep  and  forsake  its 
bank,  leaving  a  peninsula  of  alluvial 
land  between,  where  the  geranium  and 
the  hyacinth  and  the  iris  grew  in  deep, 
moist  soil.  One  of  these  was  almost 
clear  of  wood  and  carpeted  with  thick, 
soft  turf,  and  the  river  beside  it  was 
broad  and  shining. 

**  We  shall  go  down  here,"  said  the 
General,  **  and  I  will  show  you  some- 
thing that  I  count  the  finest  monument  in 
Perthshire,  or  maybe  in  broad  Scotland.*' 

In  the  centre  of  the  sward,  with  trees 
just  touching  it  with  the  tips  of  their 
branches,  was  a  little  square,  with  a  sim- 
ple weather-beaten  railing.  And  the 
General  led  Kate  to  the  spot,  and  stood 
for  a  while  in  silence. 

'*  Two  young  Scottish  lassies,  Kate, 
who  died  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
were  buried  here." 


Then  the  General  and  Kate  sat  down 
by  the  river  edge,  and  he  told  her  the 
deathless  story  of  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary 
Gray — how  in  the  plague  of  1666  they 
fled  to  this  district  to  escape  infection  ; 
how  a  lover  came  to  visit  one  of  them 
and  brought  death  in  his  kiss  ;  how  they 
sickened  and  died  ;  how  they  were  laid 
to  rest  beside  the  Tochty  water  ;  and 
generations  have  made  their  pilgrimage 
to  the  place,  so  wonderful  and  beautiful 
is  love.  They  loved,  and  their  memory 
is  immortal. 

Kate  rested  her  chin  on  her  hand  and 
gazed  at  the  running  water,  which  con- 
tinued while  men  and  women  live  and 
love  and  die. 

*'  He  ought  not  to  have  come  ;  it  was 
a  cowardly,  selfish  act,  but  I  suppose," 
added  the  General,  "  he  could  not  keep 
away." 

**  Be  sure  she  thought  none  the  less  of 
him  for  his  coming,  and  I  think  a  wom- 
an will  count  life  itself  a  small  sacrifice 
for  love,"  and  Kate  went  over  to  the 
grave. 

A  thrush  was  singing  as  they  turned 
to  go,  and  nothing  was  said  on  the  way 
home  till  they  came  near  the  Lodge. 

"  Who  can  that  be  going  in,  Kate  ? 
He  seems  a  padre." 

**  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  be  our  fel- 
low traveller  from  Muirtown  ;  but  he 
has  been  redressing  himself,  and  is  not 
improved." 

**  Father,"  and  Kate  stayed  the  Gen- 
eral as  they  crossed  the  threshold  of 
their  home,  "  we  have  seen  many  beau- 
tiful things  to-day,  for  which  I  thank 
you  ;  but  the  greatest  was  love." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Passing  strange  she  should  have  been  there, 
Not  a  dwelling  to  be  seen  there  ; 
It  was  Christmas  in  the  Northland, 
And  I  journeyed  through  a  wood 

While  the  frosty  light  was  waning, 
And  the  sinking  sun  was  staining 
All  the  snowy  pines  with  crimson. 
All  the  cedars  as  with  blood. 

(Tell  thy  beads,  now,  that  thou  stray  not ; 
Leave  the  doubtful,  drifted  way  not ; 
Name  a  holy  name  ;  commend  thee  ; 
Here  be  trolls  at  eventide  !) 

Leagues  of  silence,  leagues  of  sorrow 
Lay  betwixt  me  and  the  morrow. 
In  my  heart  the  frost  was  thickest. 
Always  winter  there  to  bide. 

Suddenly  I  saw — and  started  ! 
And  advanced  not,  coward-hearted, 
Till  I  marked  her  breath  arising 
Like  a  mist  upon  the  air — 

Not  a  sprite,  then  ;  only  human  ! 
Faith  !  I  fear  not  any  woman 
That  shall  look  upon  me  kindly, 
Being  young,  withal,  and  fair. 

Ruddy  red  her  quilted  kirtle, 
Round  her  brow  a  wreath  of  myrtle. 
In  her  eye  a  wicked  twinkle, 
Nestling  in  her  hair,  a  snood  ; 

In  her  arms  a  faggot  bore  she, 
Ne'er  a  saintly  symbol  wore  she  ; 
Shone  the  icicles  about  her 
From  the  darkness  of  the  wood. 
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Quoth  I  then,  **  O  forest-maiden, 
Art  thou  not  too  heavy-laden  ? 
Findest  not  these  bristling  pine-leaves — 
Icy  pine-leaves — sting  thy  cheek  ? 

"  To  divide,  then,  were  but  duty 
(Ah,  what  blushes  !)  to  thy  beauty. 
Think  me  not  too  bold,  I  prithee, 
Look  upon  me — I  am  meek  !** 

Then  she  laughed,  and  spoke  Norwegian, 
Or  some  tongue  of  Northern  region. 
That  was  music,  still,  and  liquid, 
As  it  rippled  from  her  lips. 

And  a  charm  it  fell  a-wiling 
All  about  me,  so  beguiling 
That  before  I  fairly  knew  it, 
I  had  kissed — my  finger-tips, 

Lo  !  a  laughing,  flitting  vision 
Looking  backward  in  derision. 
Flitting,  flying  through  the  branches 
Of  the  hemlocks  and  the  firs  ; 

And,  bewildered,  stood  I  lonely 
In  the  forest,  and  the  only 
Signs  remaining  of  the  maiden 
Were  those  gathered  boughs  of  hers. 

Very  luring  was  her  laughter. 
And  my  heart  cried,  **  Follow  after  /** 
— Then  I  knew  that  it  was  witchcraft, 
So  I  crossed  myself  and  prayed  ; 

For  the  Mystic  Age  still  lingers, 
Weaving  charms  with  lips  and  fingers, 
And  the  direst  of  enchantments. 
The  enchantment  of  a  maid  ! 

Robert  H,  M,  Dawbarn, 
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AMONG  THE  LIBRARIES. 


The  New  Jersey  State  Library  Asso- 
ciation held  a  meeting  and  function  at 
Newark  on  January  30th.  This  Associa- 
tion is  one  of  the  lecently  formed  State 
Associations  which  have  now  spread 
over  many  of  the  States.  The  most  in- 
teresting piece  of  business  transacted  was 
a  resolution  of  the  Association  calling 
for  a  State  Library  Commission  in  New 
Jersey.  The  success  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Library  Commission,  which  dur- 
ing its  short  existence  has  placed  libra- 
ries in  nearly  every  town  in  that  State 
which  did  not  already  possess  a  public 
library,  is  stimulating  the  formation  of 
similar  commissions  in  other  States. 
The  trustees  of  the  Newark  Public  Li- 
brary entertained  the  Association  with 
a  dinner,  and  a  reception  was  given  in 
the  evening  to  members  and  invited 
guests  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  W.  R. 
Weeks. 

Dr.  John  F.  Billings,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Librarian  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library,  Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden 
foundations,  has  commenced  his  work. 
Df.  Billings's  engagement  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  will  for  some 
weeks  prevent  his  giving  more  than  a 
part  of  his  time  to  the  library.  The 
library  profession  in  New  York  City  and 
vicinity  wiJl  most  heartily  welcome  Dr. 
Billings  to  his  new  position,  and  will 
watch  with  deep  interest  the  develop- 
ment of  this  important  undertaking 
under  his  hands.  Many  serious  and 
difficult  problems  await  the  Librarian 
and  trustees.  Dr.  Billings's  indexed 
catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  Surgeon- 
General's  office  at  Washington  is  an  ear- 
nest that  these  problems  will  be  ap- 
proached in  a  broad  and  generous  spirit 
and  with  an  energy  which  will  justify 
sanguine  hopes  for  their  successful  solu- 
tion. Dr.  Billings  brings  to  the  work 
practical  sound  sense  and  an  executive 
ability  which  should  make  his  work  suc- 
cessful. 

The  Yale  College  Library  has  just 
bought  the  private  library  of  the  late 
Rudolf  von  Gneist,  the  eminent  German 
jurist  and  publicist.  This  collection  is 
said  to  contain  about  10,000  volumes, 
including  books  and  pamphlets.    It  was 


the  working  library  of  Professor  Gneist, 
and  is  said  to  be  rich  in  English  law  and 
in  series  of  legal  periodicals.  America 
seems  to  be  a  favourite  field  for  the  sale 
of  libraries  of  German  professors,  some 
of  which  are  valuable  largely  for  the 
name  with  which  they  are  associated. 
The  library  of  Professor  Gneist  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  best  recently  sold  to  this 
country. 

The  Association  of  Libraries  for  the 
Empire  of  Austria  has  just  been  found- 
ed in  Vienna.  Germany  has  never  been 
able  to  maintain  such  an  organisation, 
although  several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  form  one.  The  German  libra- 
rians have  held  gatherings  and  read 
papers,  but  could  not  convince  them- 
selves that  a  permanent  association 
would  be  worth  while. 

The  Centralblatt  fur  Bibliothekswesctiy, 
now  in  its  thirteenth  year,  and  perhaps 
the  best  and  most  useful  of  the  journals 
devoted  to  libraries,  pays  the  contribu- 
tors who  furnish  its  learned  articles  two 
marks,  or  fifty  cents  a  page.  This  seems 
low,  but,  after  all,  exceeds  the  amount 
paid  by  most  similar  journals  by  at  least 
fifty  cents  a  page. 

The  Library  Journal  has  just  complet- 
ed its  twentieth  volume  and  year,  and 
its  editor,  Mr.  Bowker,  in  the  first  page 
of  the  twenty-first  volume,  gives  a  little 
history  of  its  origin  and  work.  It  is  a 
record  of  leadership  in  library  periodi- 
cals and  of  continued  excellence  and 
usefulness  which  need  not  be  jealous  at 
any  words  of  praise  paid  to  other  simi- 
lar publications. 

A  recent  writer  estimates  the  total 
number  of  books  drawn  from  the  popu- 
lar libraries  of  the  German  Empire  year- 
ly at  4,000,000  volumes.  As  this  would 
give  to  each  person  in  Germany  only 
about  one  tenth  of  a  volume  annually, 
it  can  be  seen  how  slight  is  the  activity 
and  importance  of  these  popular  libra- 
ries in  Germany. 

The  circulation  from  the  free  public 
libraries  in  New  York  State  for  the  year 
1894,  as  given  in  the  bulletin  issued  by 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
is  2,665,269. 

George  H.  Baker, 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  February  i,  1896. 

January  is  considered  a  poor  month  for  the  pro- 
duction of  new  books,  so  that  the  books  of  1896 
are  few  as  yet.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that 
many  dealers  take  this  time  of  the  year  for  the 
rearranging  and  annual  accounting  of  stock,  has 
made  the  orders  for  miscellaneous  books  rather 
light. 

Sales  in  text  books  in  all  departments,  however, 
have  had  their  customary  revival,  there  being  an 
especial  demand  in  New  York  for  physiologies  to 
supply  the  public  schools,  in  compliance  with  the 
law  recently  passed  making  this  subject  a  com- 
pulsory study.  Supplementary  reading  continues 
to  be  popular,  and  the  variou  seditions  of  standard 
titles  prepared  for  this  purpose  are  extensively 
called  for. 

Library  trade  has  been  especially  active.  Many 
libraries  receive  their  appropriations  now,  and 
make  their  arrangements  for  purchases  during  the 
coming  year.  As  we  have  before  mentioned  in 
these  letters,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  these 
orders  are  generally  for  a  higher  class  of  litera- 
ture on  all  subjects  than  was  customary  a  number 
of  years  ago. 

Paper-bound  novels  are  again  beginning  to  at- 
tract attention,  preparatory  to  the  regular  spring 
trade  in  them.  A  number  of  new  issues  have 
been  made  in  the  different  series,. the  most  popular 
being  Philip  and  Bis  Wife^  by  Margaret  Deland, 
in  the  Riverside  Paper  Series,  which,  with  this 
number,  appears  in  a  new  and  very  tasteful  bind- 
Jng. 

The  early  months  of  the  year  are  favourable  to 
the  publication  and  sale  of  works  on  religious 
subjects,  and  among  those  now  in  demand  and 
recently  published  are  a  new  edition  of  Renan's 
Life  of  fesus;  The  Ministry  of  the  Spirit ^  by  A. 
J.  Gordon  ;  The  Victorious  Life,  by  H.  Webb 
Peploe,  and  Gathering  Clouds,  by  F.  W.  Farrar, 
the  last  as  yet  hardly  selling  as  well  as  expected. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  and  The  Pris- 
oner of  Zenda  continue  to  lead  everything  else 
in  point  of  sale.  Some  of  the  other  volumes  of 
fiction  in  especial  demand  are  The  Sorrows  of 
Satan,  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  fude  the  Ob- 
scure, A  Cuban  Szveetheart  and  A  Little  Wiz- 
ard. 

The  House  Boat  on  the  Styx  and  the  two 
fungle  Books  still  sell  largely.  More  serious  works 
called  for  are  Menticulture,  by  Horace  Fletcher, 
Letters  by  Afattheic  Arnold,  and  The  Makers  of 
Modern  Rome,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Books  on  whist  are  at  present  selling  readily, 
and  among  those  accepted  as  authorities  are 
Fosters  Whist  Manual,  The  Gist  of  Whist,  by 
C.  E.  Coffin,  and  Cavendish  on  Whist.  The  sub- 
ject of  cooking  is  also  popular,  the  new  Century 
Cook-Book  being  very  well  received,  while  The 
Chafing  Dish  Supper,  by  C.  T.  Herrick,  and  The 
Bachelor  and  the  Chafing  Dish,  by  Deshler  Welsh, 
are  very  popular. 

The  most  prominent  titles  of  the  month's  pub- 
lications are  in  fiction,  and  include  new  novels  by 
R.  L.  Stevenson,  Stanley  J.  Weyman,  Mrs.  Hun- 
gerford  and    Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford.    Other  recent 


books  are  The  Life  of  Cardinal  Manning,  by 
E.  D.  Purcell,  and  Iron-Clads  in  Action,  by  W. 
W.  Wilson. 

Reports  from  the  retail  dealers  as  to  the  monih's 
sales  are  rather  unfavourable,  and  the  impression 
received  seems  to  be  that  sales  during  the  open- 
ing of  the  year  will  be  light.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  publishers  announce  new  and  attrac- 
tive lists  of  early  publications,  and  seem  disposed 
to  push  vigorously  their  various  lines  for  the 
coming  year.  The  popular  books  for  the  past 
month,  as  indicated  by  their  sale,  are  as  follows  : 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.     $1.25. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
75  cts. 

A  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.  By  John  Kcn- 
drick  Bangs.    $1.25. 

The  Love  Affairs  of  a  Bibliomaniac.  By  Eu- 
gene Field.     $1.25. 

A  Kentucky  Cardinal.  By  James  Lane  Allen. 
$1.00. 

Aftermath.    By  James  Lane  Allen.     $1.00. 

The  Century  Cook- Book.  By  Mary  Ronald. 
$2.00. 

AmosTudd.     By  J.  A.  Mitchell.     75  cts. 

The  Makers  of  Modern  Rome.  By  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant.    $3.00. 

A  Little  Wizard.  By  Stanley  J.  Weyman.  50 cts. 

The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.     $1.25. 

The  Second  Jungle  Book.  By  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling.    $1.50. 

A  Singular  Life.     By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

$1.25. 
The  Red  Cockade.      By  Stanley  J.   Weyman. 

$1.50. 

Jude  the  Obscure.     By  Thomas  Hardy.    $1.75. 

Coffee  and  Repartee.  By  John  Kendrick 
Bangs.     50  cts. 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  February  i,  1896. 

While  the  various  war  scares  and  the  panicky 
condition  of  financial  affairs  in  general  tended 
largely  to  unsettle  trade  during  January,  yet  the 
record  of  business  done  is  very  encouraging  and 
surpasses  expectations  formed  early  in  the  month. 
Quite  as  many  books  were  sold  as  during  the  cor- 
responding period  last  year,  and  the  demand,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  notice,  instead  of  being  confined 
principally  to  a  few  books,  as  was  the  case  last 
year,  was  good  all  round,  all  classes  of  books  be- 
mg  in  steady  request.  Library  orders  were  one 
of  the  strong  features  of  the  month,  and  they  are 
still  coming  in,  in  good  style.  They  cover  a  wide 
range  in  literature,  embracing  pretty  nearly  all 
subjects,  and  bear  witness  to  the  omnivorous  char- 
acter of  the  reading  of  the  people,  in  even  the 
smaller  cities.  Country  orders  were,  as  a  whole, 
fairly  good,  considering  the  times,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  trade  is  "going  slow,"  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  in  regard  to  stock. 

In  analyzing  the  demand,  the  first  and  most 
noticeable  feature  of  January  was  the  strong  de- 
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mand  for  the  sixteenmo  style  of  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.'s  authorized  edition  of  Beside  the  Bonnie 
BHer  Bush,  The  orders  received  for  it  have 
simply  passed  all  expectation,  and  the  way  they 
are  still  pouring  in  from  every  corner  of  the  West 
testifies  to  the  wide  popularity  of  the  book.  The 
remarkable  call  for  Eugene  Field's  books,  which 
was  such  a  pronounced  feature  of  December  trade, 
still  continues,  but  is  now  down  to  more  moderate 
and  manageable  limits.  The  popular  favourites,  in 
the  wa^  of  recent  new  books,  all  sold  well,  but 
otherwise  there  is  not  much  that  calls  for  special 
remark  in  last  month's  sales. 

While  the  New  Year's  outlook  does  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  experienced  old  bookmen, 
seem  to  be  particularly  bright,  yet  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  much  ground  for  apprehension  at  pres- 
ent, and  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  we  may  have  a  fair  spring  trade,  after  all. 
The  pablishers'  announcements  received  so  far 
include,  we  are  glad  to  notice,  many  new  books 
by  popular  authors,  which  should  sell  largely, 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  success  of  the  spring 
business  will  depend  mainly  upon  the  success  of 
these  books. 

Not  much  emanated  from  publishing  circles 
during  January,  Eugene  Field's  Lave  Affairs  of  a 
Bibliomaniac  being  about  the  only  book  that  ap- 
peared that  is  likely  to  meet  with  more  than  an 
average  sale. 

The  present  time  is  remarkable  in  being  en- 
tirely free  from  a  particular  **  fad  "  in  the  way  of 
book  reading,  and  the  past  year  having  been  so 
fertile  in  this  respect,  one  cannot  help  wondering 
what  the  next  '*  craze  "  will  be  like.  As  a  kind  of 
minor  fancy  the  Red  Badge  of  Courage^  owing  no 
doubt  to  the  generous  appreciation  of  the  book  in 
England,  is  attracting  considerable  attention  now, 
although  when  this  work  first  appeared  very  little 
call  indeed  was  experienced  for  it. 

The  new  Century  Cook- Book  took  first  place 
among  cook-books,  when  it  was  published  in  No- 
vember, has  led  the  demand  in  books  of  this  class 
ever  since,  and  judging  from  the  way  it  is  being 
asked  for  to-day,  it  will,  in  all  likelihood,  main- 
tain it. 

While  this  part  of  the  West  has  not  produced  a 
poet  of  the  first  rank  as  yet,  it  is  certainly  keep- 
ing up  its  end  in  the  production  of  what  may  be 
termed  minor  poets.  To  mention  recent  examples, 
December  gave  us  a  collection  of  the  poems  of 
Mrs.  Lydia  Avery  Coonley,  which  had  an  excellent 
sale  during  the  holidays,  and  since,  and  now  we 
have  just  received  Ernest  McGafifrey's  new  vol- 
ume, which  is  meeting  with  much  appreciation 
and  very  frequent  calls. 

In  the  way  of  minor  demand  there  are  many  in- 
quiries for  books  on  Africa,  chiefly  for  those  of  an 
historical  or  descriptive  nature,  while  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  still  attracting  much  attention,  books 
dealing  in  any  way  with  that  subject  being  con- 
stantly asked  for.  There  is  also  many  inquiries 
for  the  work  entitled  Drawings^  by  C.  D.  Gibson, 
which  is  now  out  of  print. 

The  books  appended  below  were  most  in  request 
last  month,  and  it  must  be  added,  that  while  fic- 
tion shows  up,  as  usual,  most  prominently  in  the 
month's  sales,  many  books  in  other  classes  have 
made  more  than  an  average  showing.  Degen- 
eration  is  still  selling  steadily,  and  the  large 
demand  for  Horace  White's  new  book  on  Money 
ami  Banking  makes  it  manifest  that  the  wide- 
spread interest  in  financial  afifairs  which  was  such 
a  feature  of  '95  has  not  yet  entirely  subsided. 


Historical  works  are  also  selling  well,  particularly 
the  various  books  by  Professor  Fiske  and  those 
by  Francis  Parkman. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.     i2mo,  $1.25,  and  i6mo,  25  cts. 

The  Love  Affairs  of  a  Bibliomaniac.  By  Eu- 
gene Field.     $1.25. 

The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  Ian  Mac 
laren.     $1.25. 

A  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.  By  John  Kendrick 
Bangs.     $1.25. 

A  Singular  Life.     By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

$1  25. 

The  Red  Cockade.      By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 

$1.50. 

The  Sorrows  of  Satan.  By  Marie  Corelli. 
$1.50. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
75  cts. 

Aftermath.     By  James  Lane  Allen.     $1.00. 

The  Bachelor's  Christmas.  By  Robert  Grant. 
$1.50. 

The  Master.     By  I.  Zangwill.    $1.75. 

Menticulture  ;  or,  the  A.  B.  C.  of  True  Living. 
By  Horace  Fletcher.    $1.00. 

Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena.  By  Thomson 
Jay  Hudson.     $1.50. 

Money  and  Banking.  By  Horace  White.  $1.50. 

When  Valmond  came  to  Pontiac.  By  Gilbert 
Parker.     $1.50. 


ENGLISH  LETTER. 
London,  December  23,  1895,  to  January  18,  1896. 

Compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
former  years,  there  is  a  decided  improvement  in 
business.  The  quiet  season  immediately  follow- 
ing Christmas  has  not  been  so  marked  in  its  con- 
trast with  the  busy  time.  Even  during  the  Christ- 
mas week  there  was  plenty  of  work  to  be  done. 
All  this  is  equally  true  of  the  foreign  and  co- 
lonial business. 

School  books  now  begin  to  form  an  important 
feature  in  orders.  The  text-books  and  manuals 
used  for  the  University  local  and  other  examina- 
tions are  being  disposed  of  in  large  quantities. 

With  New  Year's  Day  came  the  rush  (that  is 
the  only  suitable  word)  for  diaries,  calendars,  and 
almanacs,  telegrams  and  urgent  letters  arriving 
at  all  tiroes. 

The  Venezuelan  dispute  has  caused  enquiry  to 
be  made  for  pretty  well  everything  that  has  been 
issued  bearing  on  the  subject,  not  excepting  a 
work  by  Schomburgk  himself,  published  by  Simp- 
kin  and  Marshall  some  sixty  years  since. 

The  appointment  of  the  Poet  Laureate  has 
naturally  directed  attention  to  his  writings,  and 
his  English  Lyrics  and  In  Veronica's  Garden 
appear  to  be  the  favourites. 

The  biographies  of  some  of  the  missionaries 
who  were  massacred  in  China  last  summer  have 
been  much  appreciated,  and  edition  after  edition 
has  been  called  for  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

Year-books  of  the  various  dioceses  are  now  be- 
ing published,  and  their  sale  points  to  considerable 
interest  in  Church  matters.  No  doubt  the  local 
sales  are  even  far  greater  than  the  demand  in 
London. 

A  3s.  Od.  edition  oi  John  Halifax^  Gentleman^ 
has  been  well  taken  up.  Publishers  are  wise  in 
bringing  out  the  cheaper  issue  of  a  popular  work 
without  waiting  for  the  copyright  to  expire. 

The  sale  of  Trilby  is  still  good,  although  of 
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necessity  on  more  moderate  lines.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  the  weight  in  tons  of  the  total 
issue  of  this  book.  It  would  probably  be  ex- 
pressed in  three  figures. 

Young  authors  may  still  be  reminded  that  there 
is  in  their  profession,  as  in  all  others,  plenty  of 
room  at  the  top.  The  success  of  Mistress  Dorothy 
Marvin  and  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage  may  be 
quoted  as  examples. 

The  following  list  of  the  principal  books  shows 
a  considerable  variety  in  the  public  taste,  but  be- 
yond that  remark  does  not  call  for  any  comment : 

Trilby.     By  George  Du  Maurier.     6s. 

The  Sorrows  of  Satan.     By  Marie  Corelli.     6s. 

An  Amazing  Marriage.  By  G.  Meredith.  2 
vols.     I2S. 

Phyllis  of  Philistia.     By  F.  F.  Moore.     6s. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.     6s. 

The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.    6s. 

The  One  Who  Looked  On.  By  F.  F.  Montr6- 
sor.     3s.  6d. 

Red  Court  Farm.     By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood.   2s. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
3s.  6d. 

Sweetheart  Travellers.    By  S.  R.  Crockett.    6s. 

Twelve  Hundred  Miles  in  a  Wagon.  By  Alice 
Balfour.     i6s. 

Homes  and  Haunts  of  Carlyle.     2s.  6d. 

Twenty  Years  in  Khama's  Country.  By  J.  D. 
Hepburn.     6s. 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus.  By  R  F.  Horton. 
3s.  6d. 

Absolute  Surrender.     By  A.  Murray.     2s. 

The  Creed  of  the  Christian.  By  C.  Gore. 
IS.  6d. 

Stewart  (Robert  and  Louisa).  In  Life  and 
Death.     3s.  6d. 

For  His  Sake  :    Elsie  Marshall.     2s. 

In  Veronica's  Garden.     By  Alfred  Austin.  9s. 

English  Lyrics.     By  Alfred  Austin.     3s.  6d. 

Mistress  Dorothy  Marvin.    By  J.  C.  Snaith.  6s. 

The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.  By  Stephen 
Crane.     2s.  6d.  and  3s.  net. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 
January  i  and  February  i,  1896. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  following 
lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading  booksellers 
in  the  towns  named. 


NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

1/ Bonnie    Brier   Bush.     By    Maclaren.     $125. 
^     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

2.  Arnold's  Letters.     By  Russell.    $3  00.     (Mac- 

millan). 

3.  Red    Badge   of   Courage.     By  Crane.     $1.00. 

(Appleton.) 
4    Love   Affairs   of   a   Bibliomaniac.     By  Field. 

$1.25.     (Scribner.) 
^.  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 
X  Sorrows  of  Satan.     By  Corelli.    $1.50.     (Lip- 

pincott.) 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

y.  Bonnie   Brier    Bush.     By    Maclaren.     Cheap 

edition.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
^,  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 
^Sorrows  of  Satan.     By  Corelli.     $1.50.     (Lip- 

pincott.) 

4.  Only    a    Governess.     By    Oliphant.     50    cts. 

(Fenno.) 

5.  Mrs.    Tregaskiss.     By    Campbell    Praed.     50 

cts.     (Appleton.) 

6.  The    Lirtle    Wizard.     By    Weyman.     50    cts. 

(Fenno.) 

BOSTON.   MASS. 

y  Bonnie    Brier   Bush.      By   Maclaren.     $1.25. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 
y  Days   of    Auld     Lang    Svne.     By    Maclaren. 

$1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
^.  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

4.  Red  Cockade.     By   Weyman.    $1.50.     (Har- 

per.) 

5.  Little  Wizard.     By  Weyman.    50 cts.  (Fenno.) 

6.  Prisoner  of  Zenda.     By  Hope.    75  cts.    (Holt  ) 


BUFFALO.   N.  Y. 

^.  Sorrows  of  Satan.     By  Corelli.     $1.50.     (Lip- 
pincott.) 

2.  Red    Badge  of  Courage.     By  Crane.     $1.00. 

(Appleton.) 

3.  Red    Cockade.     By   Weyman.    $1.50.     (Har- 

per.) 

4.  Monk  of  Fife.     By  Lang.    $1.25.  (Longmans  ) 

5.  Casa   Braccio.     By   Crawford.     $2.00.     (Mac- 

millan.) 

6.  When  Valmond  Came  to  Pontiac.     By  Parker. 

$1.50..     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 


NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN. 

y  Bonnie  Brier   Bush.      By   Maclaren.      $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

y  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  Maclaren.  $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
3.  Red   Badge  of  Courage.     By   Crane.     $1.00. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 

yf.  Aftermath.      By  Allen.     $1.00.     (Harper.) 

'  5.  Love  Affairs  of  a   Bibliomaniac.     By   Field. 

$1.25.     (Macmillan.) 
6.  Arnold's  Letters.    By  Russell.     $3.00.    (Scrib- 
ner.) 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

I.  Galloping  Dick.     By  Marriott  Watson.  $1.25. 
^  (Stone  &  Kimball.) 
^House    Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 
(Harper.) 

3.  Red   Cockade.      By  Weyman.     1^1.50.     (Har- 

per.) 

4.  Social  Highwayman.     By  Train.  75  cts.    (Lip- 

pincott.) 

5.  The  Little  Room.     Bv  Wynne.     1^1.25.     (Way 

&  Williams.) 

6.  Gist  of  Whist.     By  Coffin.     75    cts.     (Bren- 

tano.) 
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CLEVELAND,  O. 

I.  Love   Affairs   of  a   Bibliomaniac.     By    Field. 
y  $1.25.     (Scribner.) 
^C^  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 
(Harper.) 

3.  Demonstration  of  a    Future    Life.     Hudson. 

$1.50    (McClurg.) 

4.  Money    and    Banking.       By    White.      $1.50. 

(Ginn.) 

5.  Bachelor's      Christmas.      By     Grant.     $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
^.  Aftermath.     By  Allen.     $1.00.     (Harper.) 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

y,  Bonnie   Brier    Bush.      By    Maclaren.      $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
jf.  Singular     Life.      By      Mrs.      Ward.      $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 

3.  Matthew    Arnold's     Letters.     2  vols.     $3.00. 

(Macmillan.) 

4.  Love    Affairs  of   a   Bibliomaniac.     By  Field. 

Jjii.25,    (Scribner) 

5.  Western    Verse.     By     Field.      2  vols.    $2.50. 

(Scribner.) 
6    Empire    of   Ptolemies.     By    Mahafify.     $3.50. 
(Macmillan.) 


DENVER,  COL.  PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

"^^Sf  ^'''''"'     "^^'''^"^-  *'-5°-     ^^^P-  X  Bonnie    Brier   Bush.      By    Maclaren. 

^.  Aftermath.     By  Allen.     $1  00.  (Harper.)  Auw'^La^rVv^       ^  Bv    Maclaren 

3.  Trumpet  and  Drum.   By  Field.  $1.00.    (Scrib-  >^     ,"n^^,,   mL/J"^-   ^   ^    Maclaren. 


$1.25. 
$1.25. 


ner.) 
y|.  Auld     Lang     Syne.     By     Maclaren.      $1.25. 
(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 


(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 
^.  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs      $1.25. 
(Harper.) 


>  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.    $1.25.     4    J"''"^  '••«  Obscure.     By  Hardy.    $1  75      (Har 


(Harper.) 


per.) 


6.   Bachelor's     Christmas.      By    Grant.      $i  50.      5-  Red    Men    and    White.     By    Wister.     $1.50. 


(Scribner.) 


DZS  MOINES,  lA. 


(Harper.) 

6.  Gentleman     Vagabond.     By    Smith.      $1.25. 
(Houghton.) 


PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


^.  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 
2.  Bachelor's      Christmas.     By      Grant.     $1.50.      i.  Kentucky  Cardinal.     By  Allen.     $1.00.    (Har- 

per.) 


(Scribner.) 
^.  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.     By   Maclaren.     $1.25 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
^  Singular    Life.       By    Phelps   Ward.      $1.25 

(Houghton.)  . 

Jf,  Days    of    Auld    Lang    Syne.     By    Maclaren.    JT  A    Singular    Life.     By  Phelps   Ward.     $1.25. 

$1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  .     (Houghton.) 

6.  The  Master.     By  Zangwill.     $1.75.    (Harper.)    X  Beside    the    Bonnie   Brier   Bush.      By  Mac 

laren.      $1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 


C  Aftermath.     By  Allen.     81.00.     (Harper.) 

3.  Amos  Judd.     By  Mitchell.     75  cis.    (Scribner  ) 

4.  Red    Cockade.     By    Wcyman.     $1.50.     (Har- 
per.) 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
/f  Bonnie    Brier   Bush.      By   Maclaren.     $1.25. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

a.  Kentucky  Cardinal.     By  Allen.    $1.00.     (Har- 
per.) 

3.  The    Sowers.     By    Merriman.     $1  50.    (Har- 
per.) 
jf.  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.)  ,  • 

5.  Men  of  the  Moss-Hags.     By  Crockett.     $1.50.     X  Auld    Lang    Sync.      By     Maclaren.       $1.25 

(Macmillan.)  (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

6.  Aftermath.     By  Allen.     $1.00.    (Harper.)  6.  Amazing    Marriage.      By    Meredith.      $2.50. 

(Scribner.) 


yf.   House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     By   Bangs.     $1.25. 
(Harper.) 

2.  Princess  Sonia.     By  Magruder.    $1.25.     (Cen- 
tury.) 

3.  Casa  Braccio.     By  Crawford.     $2.00.     (Mac- 
j     millan.) 

y|.  Aftermath.     By  Allen.     $1.00.     (Harper.) 


LOS   ANGELES,    CAL. 

y.  Aftermath.     By  Allen.     3i.oo.     (Harper.) 
/   Bonnie    Brier    Bush.     By    Maclaren.    $1.25. 
(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

3.  Jude  the  Obscure.     By  Hardy.     $i.75-    (Har- 

per.) 

4.  Bachelor's     Christmas.      By    Grant.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
Jj^.  Days   of    Auld    Lang   Syne.       By    Maclaren. 

$1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
M  Singular     Life.     By     Mrs.      Ward.      $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 


MONTREAL.  CANADA. 

y,  Auld    Lang     Syne.       By     Maclaren.      $1.25. 
(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

2.  The   Upper    Room.     By    Maclaren.     50  cts. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

3.  Browning's  Complete  Works    5^3.00.     (Hough- 

ton.) 

4.  From    Far    Formosa.       By    Mackay.      $2.ou. 

(Re  veil.) 

5.  Gathering  Clouds.     By  Farrar.  $2.00.    (Long- 

mans, Green.) 


$2 
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J 


..-* 


6.  When  Valinond  Came  to  Pontiac.     By  Parker. 
$i.oo.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

X  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.    $1.25. 
(Harper.) 
;  Sorrows  of  Satan.     By  Corelli.     $1.50.     (Lip- 
pincott  ) 

3.  Gentleman    Vagabond.        By    Smith.     $1  25. 

(Houghton  ) 

4.  The  Master.     By  Zangwill.     $1.75.     (Harper.) 

5.  Casa    Braccio.     By  Crawford.     $2  00.     (Mac- 

millan. ) 

6.  My    Lady    Nobody.     By    Maartens.      $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

PROVIDENCE.    R.    I. 

If  Auld    Lang    Syne.       By    Maclaren.       $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead&  Co.) 
a.  Early    Red      Houses.       By    Brown.      $2.50 

( Preston  &  Rounds.) 

3.  Successors  to   the    Title.     By   Mrs     Walford. 

50  cts.     (Appleton.) 

4.  Casa    Braccio.     By  Crawford.     $2.00.     (Mac- 

millan.) 

5.  Red  Cockade.      By   Weyman      $1.50.     (Har- 

per.) 

6.  Love    Afifairs   of  a   Bibliomaniac.     By  Field. 

$1.25.     (Scribner.) 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

I.  Bachelor's    Christmas.      By     Grant.       $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
^Singular      Life.       By    Mrs.      Ward.      $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 
3    A    Wise     Woman.       By     Burnham.      $1  25 
(Houghton.) 
^.  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 
(Harper.) 

5.  A  Gentleman    Vagabond.     By  Smith.     $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 

6.  Monk  of  Fife.  By  Lang.    $1.25.   (Longmans.) 

SALT   LAKE   CITY.    UTAH. 

j^  Bonnie   Brier   Bush.      By   Maclaren.      $1.25. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. ) 
jit,  Auld     Lang     Syne.      By     Maclaren       $1*25. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 
^,  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 
(Harper.) 
4.  Traveller    of    Altruria.     By  Howells.     $1.50. 

(Harper.) 
j^.   Aftermath.     By  Allen.     $1.00.     (Harper.) 
6.   Barabbas.     By  Corelli.     $1.00.     (Lippincott.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.      $[.25. 

(Harper.) 
Bonnie    Brier    Bush.      By   Maclaren.     $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
The    Red    Republic.     By    Chambers.     $1  25. 

(Putnam.) 
Prisoner  of  Zenda.     By  Hope.    75  cts.  (Holt) 
A  Whirl    Asunder.     By    G'^-trude     Atherton. 

50  cts.     (Stokes.) 


6.   Kentucky  Cardinal.     By  Allen.     $1.00. '(Har- 
per ) 

ST.  LOUIS,    MO. 


":!>■ 

ni 

J  3- 

V.'    4. 

?  5. 

% 

'<-• 

Q:' 

f^  Aftermath.     By  Allen.     $1.00.     (Harper.) 
2.  Amos  ;Judd.     By    Mitchell.     75    cts.     (Scrib- 
ner.) 
Iff  Days    of    Auld    Lang    Syne.      By    Maclaren. 
$1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

4.  Bachelor's     Christmas.      By    Grant.      $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

5.  Love   Affairs  of  a   Bibliomaniac.     By    Field. 
$1.25.     (Scribner.) 

6.  A  Gentleman  Vagabond.     By   Smith.     $1.25. 
(Houghton.) 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN 

^.  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.    $1.25. 
(Harper.) 
Bonnie    Brier    Bush.      By    Maclaren.     $1.25. 
(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 
j^  Days    of    Auld    Lang    Svne.     By    Maclaren. 
$1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co  ) 

4.  Jude  the  Obscure.      By  Hardy.    $1.75.     (Har- 

per.) 

5.  Poems  and  Prose  Works.     By  Field.     $1.25. 

(Scribner.) 

6.  Scientific  Demonstration  of  a  Future  Life.    By 

Hudson.     $1.50.     (McClurg.) 

TOLEDO,    O. 

^  Bonnie   Brier   Bush.      By    Maclaren.      $1.25. 
(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co  ) 

2.  Prisoner  of  Zenda.    By  Hope.    75  cts.    (Holt ) 

3.  Stories  of    the  Wagner  Opera.     By  Guerber. 

$1.50.     (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co  ) 
^  Singular    Life.     By     Phelps    Ward.       $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 
5    A  Social    Highwayman.     By    Train.     75   cts. 

(Lippincott.) 
6.   Barabbas.     By  Corelli.     $[.00    (Lippincott.) 

WASHINGTON.  D    C. 

1.  Jude  the  Obscure.     By  Hardy.     $175.     (Har- 

per.) 

2.  Heart  of  Life.     By  Mallock.     $1.25.      (Put- 
nam.) 

!  Sorrows  of  Satan.     By  Corelli.     $1.50.     (Lip- 
pincott.) 

jf,  Auld     Lang     Syne.     By     Maclaren.      $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co  ) 

5.  Scientific  Demonstration  of  a  Future  Life.     By 

Hudson.     $1.50.     (McClurg.) 

6.  Love  Afifairs  of  a    Bibliomaniac.     By   Field. 

$1.25.     (Scribner.) 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

y.  Bonnie   Brier    Bush.     By   Maclaren.     $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
^  Singular      Life.     By      Mrs.      Ward.      $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 

3.  Gentleman  Vagabond.     By  Hopkinson  Smith. 

$1.25.     (Houghton.) 
^.  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 
(Harper.) 

5.  Hon.  Peter  Stirling      By  Ford.    $1.50.  (Holt.) 

6.  Life  of  Nancy.     By  Jewett.     $1.25.    (Hough- 

ton.)* 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS   PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  MONTH. 


AMERICAN, 


THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

f^  Daue,  R.  W. — Christ  and  the  Future  Life.     Nar-. 
row  i6nio,  pp.  v-i6o,  50  cents  ir^/.  .Dodd,  M. 

McNkil,  Orange. — A  Jesuit  of  To-day.  i2mo, 
pp.  iv-146,  $1.00 Tait 

^'Moulton,   R.   G. —  Ecclesiasticus.      i6mo,    pp. 
xxxiv-207,  50  cents Macmiltan 

MoxoM,  Rev.  Philip  SrAKFORD.—The  Religion 
of  Hope.     i2nio,  pp.  iii-330,  $1.25.  .Roberts 

"^  NicoLL,  W.  R. —  The  Seven  Words  from  the 
Cross.  Narrow  i6mo,  pp.  xi-112,  50  cents 
net Dodd,  M. 

Renan,  Ernest. — Lif*:  of  Jesus.    8v      pp.  481, 
y.       $2. 50 Roberts 

^Watson,  John. — The  Upper  Room.  Narrow 
i6mo,  pp.  vii-128,  50  cents  net. . .  .Dodd*  M. 

Wbbb-Peploe,  H.  W.— The  Victorious  Life.  The 
Post  -  conference  Addresses  Delivered  at 
East  Northfield,  Mass.,  August  17-25.  1895. 
lamo,  pp.  208,  f  1.25 Baker  &  T. 

FICTION. 

Brown,  Anna  Robeson. — The  Black  Lamb. 
i2mo,  pp.  ii-322,  $1.25 Lippincott 

Burrage,  H.  L. — True  to  the  End :  a  Story  of 
the  Swiss  Reformation.  i2mo,  pp.  ii-192, 
90  cents Amer.  Baptist  ru b.  Soc. 

CoMPTON,  C.  G. — Her  Own  Devices.  Small  8vo, 
pp.  iii-243,  $1.00 Arnold 

De  Vogue  (Vte.  E.  Melchior). —  Russian  Por- 
traits. Translated  by  Elizabeth  L.  Cary. 
32mo,  pp.  xi-143,  50  cents Putnam 

Festetits,  Kate  Neely. — A  Year  at  Danger- 
field.     i2mo,  pp.  288,  $1.25. 

Amer.  Baptist  Pub.  Soc. 

FoTHERGiLL,  CAROLINE. — The  Comedy  of  Cecilia; 
or.  An  Honorable  Man.  i2mo,  pp.  176, 
$1.25 Macmillan 

GissiNG,  G. — The  Paying  Guest.  i6mo,  pp.  191, 
75  cents Dodd,  M. 

Henty.  G.  a. — The  Cornet  of  Horse  :  a  Tale  of 
Marlborough's  Wars.     i6mo,  pp.  278,  $1.00. 

Scribner 

Kbddie,  Henrietta. — A  Bubble  Fortune.  i2mo, 
pp.  viii-319,  $1.00 ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Lippincott 

Magbb,  Harriet  Cecil. — Saved  to  Serve.  i2mo, 
pp.  378,  $1.25 Amer.  Baptist  Pub.  Soc. 

Meade,  L.  T. — A  Princess  of  the  Gutter.  i2mo, 
pp.  viii-307,  $1.25 Putnam 

Walford,  Mrs.  Lucy  Bethia. —  Successors  to 
the  Title.  i2mo,  pp.  ii-285,  $1.00;  paper, 
50  cents Appleton 

[Couch,  Arthur  T.  Qimller.]  —  Wandering 
Heath.  Stories,  Studies,  and  Sketches,  by 
Q.     Small  8vo,  pp.  v-276,  $1  25. . .  .Scribner 

Watson,    H.   B.   Marriot.—  Galloping    Dick.  ' 
Small  8vo.  pp.  269,  $1.25 Stone  &  K. 

Welch,  Deshler. — The  Bachelor  and  the  Chaf- 
ing Dish.  With  a  Dissertation  on  Chums. 
i2mo,  pp.  V-133.  $1.00 Neely 


HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Brown,  J. — Original  Memoirs  of  the  Sovereigns 

of  Sweden  and  Denmark  from  1776  to  1818. 

2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  x-314  ;  xx-322,  $10.00  net. 

Scribner 
Bruce,  P.  A. — Economic  History  of  Virginia  in 

the  Seventeenth  Century.    2  vols.,  i2mo,  pp. 

xix-634  ;  vi-647,  $6  00  net Macmillan 

Hare,  A.  J.  C. — Biographical  Sketches.  Being 
Memorials  of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley, 
Henry  Alford,  Mrs.  Duncan  Stewart,  etc. 
Cr.  8vo,  pp.  viii-209,  $2.50  net, . .  .Dodd,  M. 

Hillis,  W.  J. — A  Metrical  History  and  Times  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  8vo,  pp.  xiv-538, 
$5.00  net Putnam 

Johnson.  T.  G. —  Francois-Severin  Marceau, 
1769-1796.     i2mo,  pp.  xv-341,  $2.00. 

Macmillan 

Mahaffy,  J.  P.— The  Empire  of  the  Ptolemies. 
i2mo,  pp.  xxv-523,  $3.50 Macmillan 

Marcou,  Jules  —Life,  Letters,  and  Works  of 
Louis  Agassiz.  2  vols.,  cr.  8vo,  pp.  xxi-302  ; 
ix-318,  I4.00 Macmillan 

Prothero,  Rowland  E. — Letters  and  Verses  of 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  between  the 
Years  1829  and  1881.  Large  8vo,  pp.  vii- 
454t  $5-Oo Scribner 

PuRCELL,  E.  S. — The  Life  of  Cardinal  Manning, 
Archbishop  of  Westminster.  2  vols.,  large 
8vo,  pp.  xix-702  ;  ix-832,  $6.00.  .Macmillan 

QuiLLiNAN,  Mrs.  E. — Journal  of  a  Few  Months' 
Residence  in  Portugal,  and  Glimpses  of  the 
South  of  Spain.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir  by 
Edmund  Lee.     i2mo,  pp.  vi-288,  $2.00. 

Rossetti,  W.  M. — Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  His 
Family  Letters,  with  a  Memoir.  2  vols., 
8vo,  pp.xxxiii-40;  ix-436,  $6.50.  .Longmans 

Slatin-Pasha,  Rudolph  C. — Fire  and  Sword  in 
the  Sudan.  A  Personal  Narrative  of  Fight- 
ing and  Serving  the  Dervishes,  1879-1895. 
Translated  by  F.  R.  Wingate.  8vo,  pp.  xix- 
636,  $5.00 Arnold 

Wilson,  H.  W. — Ironclads  in  Action.  A  Sketch 
of  Naval  Warfare  from  1855  to  1805,  with 
Some  Account  of  the  Development  of  the 
Battleship  in  England.  2  vols.,  large  8vo, 
pp.  xxxvi-357;  xvi-374,  $8.00. . . .  Little,  B. 

Wood,  Gen.  Sir.  Evelyn. — Cavalry  in  the  Water- 
loo Campaign.     Cr.  8vo,  pp.  xvi-203,  $1.25. 

Roberts 

POETRY. 

Davidson,  John. — Fleet  Street  Eclogues.  i2mo, 
pp.  V-218,  $1.25 Dodd,  M. 

GuNSAULUS,  F.  W.— Songs  of  Night  and  Day. 
Small  4to,  pp.  144,  $1.50 McClurg 

McCaffey,  Ernest. — Poems.  i6mo,  pp.  iii- 
267,  $1.25 Dodd,  M. 

Musgrave,  Geo. — The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante. 
Aversion  in  the  Nine-line  Metre  of  Spenser. 
i2mo,  pp.  xxiv-246,  $1.50 Macmillan 
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THE  BOOKMAN. 


RossETTi,  Christina. — New  Poems.  Hitherto 
unpublished  or  collected.  Edited  by  W.  M. 
Rossetti.     Small  8vo.  pp.  xxiv-397.'$i.75. 

Macmillan 

Spalding,  J.  L. — Songs.  Chiefly  from  the  Ger- 
man.    i2mo,  pp.  215,  $1.25 McClurg 

SCIENCE  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Anderson,  Rev.  Duncan. — The  Scottish  Folk- 
lore ;  or.  Reminiscences  of  Aberdeenshire 
from  Pinafore  to  Gown,  ibmo,  pp.  xv-245, 
$1.00 Tait 

BiSMARCK-SciioNHAUSKN  (C.  E.  Lcop.  O,  PHnce 
V.) — Bismarck's  Table-talk.  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  C.  Lowe. 
i2mo,  pp.  387.  $2.00 Lippincott 

Butler,  Joseph. — The  Works  of.  Edited  by  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  2  vols.,  8v<>. 
pp.  xxxix-461  ;  x-464,  $7.00  net.  .Macmillan 

Chamberlain,  A.  F. — The  Child  and  Childhood 
in  Folk-thought.     8vo,  pp.   x-464,  S3. 00  /;/•/. 

Macmillan 

Chambers,  G.  F. — The  Story  of  the  Solar  System. 
i6mo,  pp.  188,  40  cents Appleton 


CoMEGYS,  B.  B.— Last  Words  for  my  Young  Hear- 
ers and  Readers.     i2mo,  pp.  vii-272,  $1.00. 

Revell 

Field,  Eugene.— The  Love  Affairs  of  a  Biblio- 
maniac.    i2mo,  pp.  xiii-253.  $i.25..Scribner 

Ferri,  Enrico. — Criminal  Sociology.  i2mo,  pp. 
xx-284,  $1.50 Appleton 

LABOtJCHERE,  NoRNA.— Ladies'  Book-plates.  An 
Illustrated  Hand-b(K)k  for  Collectors  and 
Book-lovers.     Sq.  8vo,  pp.  xii-358,  $3.00  mt. 

Macmillan 

Le.\rs,  Lorenzo. — The  History  of  Oratory  from 
the  Age  of  Pericles  to  the  Present  Time. 
i2mo,  pp.  ii-440,  $1.50 Griggs 

Longmans'  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  Edited  by 
G.  G.  Chisholm,  M.A..  B.Sc.  4to,  pp.  xii- 
1788,  $15.00  net Longmans 

Marev,  Etienne  Jules. —  Movement.  Trans- 
lated by  Eric  Pritchard.  i2mo,  pp.  xv-323, 
$1.75 Appleton 

Norway,  A.  H. — History  of  the  Post-ofl!ice  Packet 
Service  between  the  Years  1793-1815.  i2mo, 
pp.  ix-312,  $3.50 Macmillan 

Pknnell.  Joseph. — The  Illustration  of  Books: 
a  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Students.  i2mo, 
pp.  xii-168,  $1.00 Century 


ENGLISH. 


THEOLOGY   AND   PHILOSOPHY. 

Baxter,  W.  L. — Sanctuary  and  Sacrifice  :  a  Re- 
ply to  Wellhausen.     6/- Eyre  &  S. 

Bradford,  A.  H. — Heredity  and  Christian  Prob- 
lems.    5/- Macmillan 

Dawson,  Sir  J.  W.— Eden  Lost  and  Won:  Studies 
of  the  Early  History  and  Final  Destiny  of 
Man.     5/- Hodder  &  S. 

Edwards,  T.  C— The  Good-man.  Being  the 
Da  vies  Lecture  for  1895.     3/6. .  Hodder  &  S. 

Heurtley,  Rev.  C.  A. — Wholesome  Words: 
Sermons.     5/- Longmans 

Ingram.  A.  F.  W. — Work  in  Great  Cities:  six 
Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology.     3/6. 

Gardner 

Murray, W.  A. — Absolute  Surrender:  Addresses. 
2/6 Marshall 

Reichel,  O.  J. —  Complete  Manual  of  Canon 
Law.     Vol.  I.     12/-  net Hodges 

Wade,  G.  W.— The  Book  of  Genesis.    6/-. 

Hodder 
FICTION. 

Balzac. — Ursule  Mirouet.     3/6  net Dent 

Bray,  Mrs.— Branded.     6/- GriflSth 

Cameron,  Mrs.  L. — Little  Lady  Lee:  a  Novel. 
2/6 Whyte 

DiBDiN,  J.  C. — The  Cleekim  Inn  :  a  Tale  of 
Smuggling  in  the  '45.     3/6 Constable 

Donovan,  D. — The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace. 
3/6 Chatto 

Fraser,  Mrs.  H. — Brown  Ambassador.  3/6. 

Macmillan 

Gaye,  S. — The  Honesty  Dores  :  a  Story  of  Scales 

and  Weights.     2/6 Jarrold 

Gordon,  H.  F. — Ada,  Love  at  Jerusalem,  Divine 
and  Human.     10/6 Simpkin 

Gurney,  a. — Day-dreams.      3/6 Longmans 

Haycraft,  M.  S. — Gildas  Haven.     3/6.. Jarrold 


Hume,  Fergus. — The  Carbuncle  Clue  :  a  Mys- 
tery.    3/6 Warne 

Jackson,  A.  F. — Our  Little  Sunbeams  :  Stories 
for  the  Little  Ones.     3/6 Jarrold 

Kompert,  L. — Christian  and  Leah,  and  Other 
Ghetto  Stories.  Translated  by  A.  S.  Arnold. 
2/6  net Dent 

Laboulaye,  M. — The  Spanish  Prince.  From  the 
French,  by  M.  E.  Robinson.     3/6  net. 

Simpkin 
Low,  F.  H. — The   Little    Men   in   Scarlet,  and 

Other  Fairy  Tales.    3/6 Jarrold 

Macmahon,  E. — A  Pitiful  Passion.     6/-. 

Hutchinson 
Muirhead,  A.  J. — Helen  Murdock.     2/6. 

Allenson 
Neal,  E. — Friend  or  Rival.     2  vols.    14/-. Hurst 

New  Sporting  Stories,  by  G.  G.     3/6  w/'/.Bellairs 

Sergeant,  A. — Roger  Vanbrugh's  Wife.     6/-. 

Hutchinson 
Spinster's  Scrip,  The.     2/6 Heinemann 

Theatricals  :  an  Interlude,  and  Other  Sketches, 
by  author  of  "  Miss  Molly."    6/-.  Blackwood 

Vintras,  L. — A  Pagan  Soul.     6/-. .  .Hurst  &  B. 

Warden,  F.— A  Lady  in  Black.     6/ White 

Wyke,  S. — The  Yorkshire  Cousins.    6/-.Simpkin 

POETRY,  MUSIC,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 
Bormann,  E. — The  Shakespeare  Secret.     Trans- 
lated by  H.  Brett.     21/-  net Wohllcben 

Carus-Wilson,  Mrs.  A. —  Tokiwa,  and  Other 
Poems.     6/- Hodder 

Cochrane,  A. — Leviore  Plectro.    2/6.Longmans 

De  QuETTEViLLE,  Rev.  P.W.— The  Empty  Tomb. 
5/- Sonnenschein 

Henderson,  M. — My  Garden,  and  Other  Poems. 
i8mo.     3/6 Douglas 

Noel,  Hon.  R. — My  Sea,  and  Other  Poems. 
3/6 Mathews 
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Stsphenson,  M. — Jason  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
2/6 Marshall 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

British  Guiana  and  its  Resources,  by  Author  of 
*'  Sardinia  and  its  Resources."     2/6. .Philip 

Brown,  J. — Original  Memoirs  of  the  Sovereigns 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  1776  to  18 18.  2 
Vols.     21/-  net. Nichols 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  Homes  and  Haunts  of.     2/6. 

West.  Gazette  Office 

CowELL,  George.  —  Memorials  of  a  Gracious 
Life,  with  Diary  and  Letters.    5/-.  Collin  ridge 

FoRTESCUE,  Hon.  J.  W. — Dundonald.     2/6. 

Macmillan 

Healey,  Father,  of  Little  Bray,  Memories  of.  6/-. 

Bentley 

MACKINNON,  J. — The  Union  of  England  and 
Scotland.     16/- Longmans 

March,  T. — History  of  the  Paris  Commune  of 
1871.     7/6 Sonnenschein 

Parts  of  the  Pacific,  by  a  Peripatetic  Parson. 
10/6 Sonnenschein 

PuRCELL.  E.  S. — Cardinal  Manning.  2  vols. 
207-  net Macmillan 

Rawnsley,  H.  D. — Harvey  Godwin,  late  Bishop 
of  Carlisle  :   a  Biography.     16/-. . .  .Murray 

Romanes,  G.  J.,  Life  and  Letters  of,  written  and 
edited  by  his  Wife.     15/- Longmans 

Stoddard,  C.  A. — Cruising  Among  the  Carib- 
bees.    9/- Paul 

Townsend,   Rev.   J.   H. — Edward   Hoare.     5/-. 

Hodder  &  S. 

SCIENCE,  ART,  ETC. 

Bissell,  M.  T. — Manual  of  Hygiene.     10/ -net. 

Gay  &  B. 

Blount,  B.,  and  Bloxam,  A.  G. — Chemistry  for 
Engineers.     10/6 Griffin 

Browne,  J.  H.,  and  Allan,  C.  E. — Law  of  Com- 
pensation.    27/6 Shaw 

Crockett,  S.  R. — Sweetheart  Travellers.  Illus- 
trated by  G.  Browne.  Edition  de  Luxe. 
31/6 Downey 

Duerr,  G.,  and  Turnbull,  W.— Bleaching  and 
Calico  Printing.     12/6 Griffin 

Famous  Footballers  and  Athletes.  Edited  by 
C.  W.  Alcock  and  R.  Hill.     10/6  net. 

jVexvs  of  the  IVoriJ  Office 

Fletcher,  W.  Y. — English  Bookbindings  in  the 
British  Museum,     t'^f-net Paul 


Foster,  G.  C,  and  Atkinson,  E. — Elementary 
Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  7/6. 

Longmans 

Could,  F.  C.  C— Who  Killed  Cock  Robin?  and 
Other  Stories  for  Children.     6/-. 

iVest.  Gazette  Office 

Hake.  A.  E.,  and  Wesslau,  O.  E.— The  Coming 
Individualism.     14/- Constable 

Hooker,  J.  D.,  and  Jackson,  B.  D. —  Index 
Kewensis,  Genera  and  Species  of  Flowering 
Plants.  2  vols.    210/- w^'/..  .Clarendon  Press 

Keane,  a.  H.— Ethnology.     10/6. 

Camb.  Univ.  Press 

KiRBY,  F.  H. — In  Haunts  of  Wild  Game:  a 
Hunter-naturalist's  Wanderings  from  Kahl- 
amba  to  Libombo.     25/- Blackwood 

Modern  English  Art,  Reproductions  of  Pictures 
at  Loan  Collection,  Guildhall,  1895.  42/- 
net Blades 

Monkhouse,  C. — In  the  National  Gallery.     7/6. 

Innes 

Poker  Manual, The.  Practical  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Game,  by  Templar.     5/-..Warne 

Powell,  G.  H. — Excursions  in  Libraria.     6/-. 

Lawrence  &  B. 

Rotch,  T.  M. —  Pajdiatrics:  the  Hygiene  and 
Medical  Treatment  of  Children.  2  vols. 
25/-  net Pentland 

Steven,  F.  H. — Elementary  Mensuration.     3/6. 

Macmillan 

Sturges. — Guide  to  the  Game  of  Draughts.  Re- 
vised, 'with  Additional  Play  on  Modern 
Openings,  by  Kear.     3/6  net Redway 

Thompson, SirE.  M. — English  IlluminatedManu- 
scripts.     18/-  net Paul 

Thompson,  W.  G. — Practical  Dietetics.    21/-  net. 

Hirschfield 

Yeats,  E.  C. — Brush  Work.    With  Introduction 

by  T.  R.  Ablett.     s/-  net Philips 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Foyster,  J.  A. — The  New  Matrimonial  Code. 
2/6 Sweet  &  M. 

Hilton,  J. — Chronograms  Collected,  more  than 
4,000  in  Number. — 42/- Stock 

Hogan,  J.  F. — The  Sister  Dominions.     3/6. 

Ward  &  D. 

James,  G.  H. — Talks  to  Young  Folk.     2/6. 

Allenson 

Lushi.ngton,  S.  G.,  and  G. — Summary  Jurisdic- 
tion (Married  Women)  Act,  1895.     5/-.Shaw 

Russell.  Fox. — In  Scarlet  and  Silk ;  or,  Recol- 
lectionsof  Huntinjr  and  Steeplechase  Riding. 
5/-  net Bellairs 


CONTINENTAL, 


HISTORY,  B1CM3RAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Bamrfeldt,  E.— Das  Munzwesen  der  Mark 
Brandenburg  von  141 5  bis  1640.  2  vols., 
36  M. 

BiEZ,  J.  DE.— E.  Fr6miet.     30  fr. 

Bonvalot,  G. — L'Asie  Inconnue.     3  fr.  50  c. 


Claretie.    L. — Jean   Jacques    Rousseau   et   ses 
Amies.     3  fr.   50  c. 

Despagnet,  F. — Essai  sur  les  Protectorats:  6tude 
de  droit  international.     10  fr. 

Flers,  R.  \)Y.. — Vers  I'Orient.     3  fr.  50  c. 

GoTZEN,   G.    A. — Durch   Afrika   von   Ost   nach 
West.     14  M. 


THE  BOOKMAN. 


GoYAU,  G.  A.  VtvLATt,  et  Fabrk,  P.— Lc  Vatican  : 
les  papes,  la  civilisation  et  le  gouvernement 
de  r^glise.     30  fr. 

Heard,  J. — Esquisses  Mexciaines.    3  fr.  50  c. 

Lemaitre,  a. — Notes  sur  la  Guerre  de  Tlndfe- 
pendance  Grecque.     3  fr.  50  c. 

LuBOMiRSKi,  Le  Prince.— France  et  Allemagne 
1868-1871.     7  fr.  50  c. 

MOhlbacher,  E. —  Deutsche  Geschichte  unter 
den  Karolingern.     8  M. 

Peyre,  R. — Napol6on  et  son  Temps.  Bonaparte. 
10  fr. 

Regnier,  P. — La  Tartuflfe  des  Com6diens.  7  fr. 
50  c. 

Strada,  J. — Borgia.     3  fr.  50  c. 

TouTAiN,  J. — Essai  sur  I'tiistoire  de  la  colonisa- 
tion romaine  dans  TAfrique  du  Nord.  12  fr. 
50  c. 

TXJRQUAN,  J. — L'Imp6ratricc  Jos6phine.  3  fr. 
50  c. 

SCIENCE   AND  ART. 

Berti.n,  M. — La  Nouvelle  Marine  de  Guerre  des 
£tats-Unis.     30  fr. 

Hal6vv,  E. — La  Th6orie  Platonicienne  des  Sci- 
ences.    5  fr. 

Maizeroy,  Ren£.     La  Mer.     120  fr. 

Maurer,  F. — Die  Epidermus  und  ihre  Abkdmm- 
linge.     24  M. 

ZiMMERMANN,  E.— Koreanische  Kunst.     12  M. 


FICTION,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bbaume,  G. — Les  Vendanges.     3  fr.  50  c. 
Bergbret,  G. — La  Petite  Gaule.    3  fr.  50  c. 

BouRGUiN,  Maurice. — La  mesure  de  la  valeur 

et  la  monnaie.     8  fr. 
Cahu,  T. — La  Ronde  des  Amours.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Daudet,    L.   a. — Lc  Voyage  de    Shakespeare. 

3  fr.  50  c. 
D'Ennery.  a. — Markariantz.     3  fr.  50  c. 

D'Henryet,  C. — Mariage  Militaire.    3  fr.  50  c. 

Droz,  N. — Essais  ^conomiques.     7  fr.  50  c. 

Fix,  le  Colonel. — L'escrimedans  les  universitcs 
AUemandes.     10  f  r. 

Florian. — Fables  choisies  de,  illustr6es  par  des 
Artistes  japonais.     14  fr. 

Gpy. — Le  Bonheur  de  Ginette.     3  fr.  50  c, 

Hermant,  a.— Le  Sceptre.     3  fr.  50  c. 

LoRRAiN,  J. — Un  D6moniaque.    3  fr.  50  c. 

Maillard,  F. — Les  Passionn6s  du  Livre.    10  fr. 

Margiotta.— Culte  de  la  Nature.     20  fr. 

Maryan,  M.— Le  Roman  d'une  H6riti6re.     3  fr. 

RiCHEPiN.  J. — Les  Etapes  d*un  R^fractaire.  5  fr. 

Rod,  E. — Dernier  Refuge.     3  fr.  50  c. 

RoGUENANT,  A. — La  Fourmilli^re.     3  fr.  50  c. 

RoLLAND,  J. — Sous  les  Galons.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Simon,  P.  M. — La  Com6die  de  soi-meme.     3  fr. 

50  c. 
Vachon,  Marius. — Puvis  de  Chavannes.  40  fr. 


NEW   BOOKS 


Reg:eneratloii 

A  Reply  to  Max  Nordau.  With  a  preface  by 
Prof.  N.  M.  Butler,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  American 
copyright  edition.     Large  8vo,  cloth,  $1.75. 

This  work,  by  a  writer  who  prefers,  for  the  present  at  least, 
to  remain  anonymous,  is  a  vigorous  and  trenchant  analysis  of 
the  morbid  and  exaggerated  pessimism  of  Nordau*s  sensational 
treatise.  The  writer  presents  a  calm  and  wholesome  view  of 
the  actual  status  of  modem  civilization,  and  while  frankly  ad- 
mitting the  serious  evils  and  difficulties,  emphasizes  the  con- 
siderations which  make  for  progress  and  for  hopefulness. 

Cooper's  Works 

"The  Mohawk  Edition,"  to  be  issued  in  32  vol- 
umes. Printed  from  new  plates,  and  bound  in 
the  general  style  of  the  new  Hudson  Edition 
of  Irving's  works.  The  edition  will  be  sold  in 
sets,  or  in  separate  volumes,  according  to  the 
convenience  of  the  buyer.  Cloth  extra,  with 
frontispiece,  per  volume,  $1.25;  per  set,  $40.00. 
(In  course  of  publication.) 

Life  and  Times  of  Napoleon 

A  Metrical  History  of  the  Life  and  Times  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  contained  in  a  collection 
of  Songs  and  Poems.  Compiled  and  arranged 
with  Introductory  Notes,  by  William  J.  Hil- 
Lis.  With  25  illustrations  in  photogravure. 
8vo,  buckram  cloth,  $5.00  net. 


Charles  XII. 

And  the  Collapse  of  the  Swedish  Empire,  1682- 
1719.  By  R.  NiSBET  Bain,  author  of  the  "Life 
of  Gustavus  III.,"  etc.,  etc.  (No.  15  in  the 
*'  Heroes  of  the  Nations"  Series.)  i2mo,  fully 
illustrated,  cloth,  $1.50;  half  leather,  gilt  top, 

$1.75. 

*'The  book  is  as  facile  of  expression  and  as  brilliant  in  plan 
as  a  novel,  while  it  is  rich  in  historical  lore,  and  skilful  in  its 
treatment  of  che  science  of  war.  Mr.  Bain  has  a  faculty  of 
doing  much  with  few  strokes." — Boston  Traveller. 

Renaissance  Fancies  and  Studies 

Being  a  Sequel  to  '*  Euphorion."  By  Vernon 
Lee.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

St.  Paul  the  Traveller 

And  the  Roman  Citizen.  By  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  author  of  '*  The  Historical  Geog- 
raphy of  Asia  Minor,"  etc.,  etc.  i^rge  8vo, 
with  map,  $3.00. 

The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire 

A.D.  64-170.     By  Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay.     With 

maps.     8vo,  $3.00. 

*^  This  is  a  thoroughly  good  book :  a  product  of  first  hand 
and  accurate  scholarship  3  in  the  highest  degree  suggestive ; 
and  not  only  valuable  in  its  results,  but  an  admirable  example 
of  the  true  method  of  research.'* — The  Ckurekman. 


%*  Send  for  illustrated  Christmas  number  ''Notes  &n  New  Books  '  and '' Little  List  0/ Valuable  Books.'*    Putnam's 

Portrait  Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  to  cents. 

a.  p.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  27  W.  23d  St.,  New  York 

PleaM  mention  the  TH£  3oqkman  iq  writing  to  advertisers. 
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D.  Q.  FRANCIS  &  C0.,-«««» 


12  East  Fifteenth  St.,  New  York, 

having  purchased  the  stock  and  good  will  of  S.  B.  Luyster,  the  well-known 
importer  of  fine  English  books,  offer  the  same  in  connection  with  their  own  large 
and  well-selected  stock  at  the  above  address  at  very  greatly  reduced  prices  from 
those  formerly  asked.  The  combined  stocks  represent  an  unusually  large  and 
well-selected  collection  of  books,  suitable  for  the  library  as  well  as  for  collectors 
of  books  on  special  subjects,  including  sets  of  standard  authors  of  the  best  editions, 
many  of  them  rare  and  out  of  print,  handsomely  bound  by  the  best  English  binders, 
as  well  as  many  rare  and  desirable  books  in  nearly  all  branches  of  literature,  to- 
gether with  choice  and  desirable  pieces  of  Americana. 

Catalogues  are  issued  from  time  to  time,  and  they  now  have  ready  Catalogue 
No.  ii6  in  which  a  portion  of  the  books  from  Mr.  Luyster *s  stock  are  offered  as 
well  as  a  choice  selection  from  their  Fifteenth  Street  establishment. 

The  books  at  No.  79  Nassau  Street  will  shortly  be  removed,  owing  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  lease,  and  previous  to  that  time  they  can  be  procured  at  lower  prices 
than  will  be  possible  to  duplicate  in  future.  A  careful  inspection  of  this  large  and 
varied  stock  will  well  repay  any  purchaser  of  good  books. 

^D.  Q.  FRANCIS  &  CO. 


The  "New  Era" 
in  Bookselling 


We  wish  to  reiterate  and  emphasize 
the  important  change  of  policy  in  our 
business,  inaugurated  last  Spring,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  we  are  selling  all 
books  (new  and  old,  current  and  standard, 
English,  French  and  German)  at  sweeping 
reductions  from  publishers'  prices.  We 
issue  a  special  list  comprising  all  current 
and  Standard  Books  (sent  free  on  request) 
showing  both  the  publishers' and  our  own 
"New  Era"  prices. 

All  inquiries  for  circulars  or  prices,  also 
orders  for  books  given  prompt  attention 

Aoooonts  cheerfully  opened  with  responsible 
desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ad- 
and  GonvonienGes  of  such. 


BRENTANO'S 
31  Unioii  Square,  New  Yoric 


Buy  Your  Books 
at  Sweeping  Reductions 

FUaae  numtlon  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 


Enlarged  and  Qreatly  Improved 

trom  Xiterars  Morftsbopd 

An  Illustrated  Magazine  in  Miniature 

of  original  literature,  published  upon  the  twenty-second 
day  of  each  month,  and  offered  for  sale  at  all  bookshops, 
news  venders'  and  places  where  good  books  are  sold. 

X'J   Pan-^a     «A    P>VE  CENTS  A  COPY 
OA   faj^CS    t^    FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR 

Third  Volume  Commences  January,  1896 

Illustrated 
In  Red 
WUte 
and 
Black 


(From  the  Syracuse  Herald.) 
'*  Chips  is  as  dainty  and  novel  as  any  of 
the  Parisian  fancies  of  the  day.  The  last 
numbers  contain  poems  and  bits  of  stories 
and  symbolic  phantasies,  as  exquisite  in 
their  literary  workmanship  as  anything 
offered  to  the  sensitive  juag^ent  of  the 
most  fastidious  literateur  and  lover  of 
delicacy  in  letterpress  and  engraving/' 


The  Contributions  .  • . 

In  prose  and  verse  to  appear  in  Chips  during  the  coming 

year  will  be  the  work  of  the  most  distinguished  writers, 

as  well  as  the  efforts  of  new  aspirants  whose  productions 

bear  evidence  of  good  workmanship.    Chips  is  constantly 

on  the  alert  for  new  blood  and  new  genius.    Among  the 

contributors  the  past  year  were  Julian  Hawthorne,  Joaquin 

Miller,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Mark  Twain,  Clinton 

Scollard,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  Warren  Stoddard,  Ina  Cool- 

brith,  and  others.    **cj,     «-  •       i^:.- 

*«*  Send  50C  for  a  year  s  subscription 

or  six  cents  for  a  sample  copy. 

The  CHIPS  POBlISfflNfi  CO.,  l^^rSk'  **" 
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Dodd,  riead  &  Company's 

A  New  Work  by  Dr.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll 

Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Contributions  towards  a  literary 
history  of  the  period.  Edited  by  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  English 
Editor  of  The  Bookman  and  The  British  Weekly,  author  of  Life  of  James  Macdonell, 
Journalist,  etc. ;  assisted  by  Thomas  J.  Wise,  author  of  the  bibliography  of  John 
Rtiskin,  Only  looo  copies  will  be  printed,  and  of  this  number  250  copies  have 
been  secured  for  America.  Under  no  circumstances  will  a  reprint  be  undertaken. 
With  illustrations  and  fac-similes.     Volume  I.     Octavo,  cloth,  $8.00  net. 

The  work  will  probably  run  into  six  volumes  and  by  the  time  it  is  completed,  it  will  furnish  the  most 
valuable  collection  of  papers  in  existence  towards  a  complete  literary  history  01  the  century.  Each  volumi  is 
complete  in  itself. 

The  Paying  Quest 

By  George  Gissing,  author  of  The  Year  of  Jubilee,  Eve's  Transom,  etc.  i6mo, 
uniform  with  The  Little  Hu^enot,  75  cts. 

''  A  new  novel  by  George  Gissing  is  always  a  delight.  .  .  .  This  young  novelist  invariably  makes  his 
readers  think — and  think  to  some  purpose." — Pbiladelpbia  Record. 

'Mt  is  deliciously  natural  throughout  and  fairly  sparkles  with  irresistibly  humorous  situations." — Chicago 
Evening  Tost, 

Fleet  Street  Eclogues 

By  John  Davidson,  author  of  Sentences  and  Paragraphs.    i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

This  American  edition  of  Fleet  Street  Eclogues  contains  the  first  series  as  well  as  the  new  second  series, 
giving  all  the  poems  their  proper  sec^uence. 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  page  in  this  remarkable  book  that  does  not  contain  lines  so  original  that  they  stick 
fast  in  the  memory." — M  r.  Tress, 

A  New  Volume  of  Poems 

Poems.    By  Ernest  McGaffey.     i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

These  poems  are  clear  and  musical  and  eloquent ;  they  have  vigor  and  feeling  and  the  true  lyrical  ring." 
— The  Chicago  Observer. 

**  There  is  not  one  in  the  book  that  is  not  excellent.'* — N.  Y.  Commercial  Advettiser. 

''They  are  melodious  and  pleasing,  and  seem  to  possess  the  true  poetic  depth  of  feeling." — Boston 
Times. 

"  More  than  one  poem  in  this  collection  will  inevitably  live  by  natural  birthright  to  rank  beside  some  of 
the  best  lyrics  of  our  time." — Chicago  Evening  Post, 

Biographical  Essays 

Being  Memorial  Sketches  of  Dean  Stanley,  Dean  Alford,  Mrs.  Duncan  Stewart,  Paray 
Le  Monial.  By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare.  Illustrated  with  portraits,  etc.  Crown 
octavo,  $2. 50  net. 

'*  Mr.  Hare's  name  is  a  sufficient  passport  for  the  popularity  c.i  his  work." — Academy. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  books  without  pleasure.  Mr.  liare  commands  the  hearty  thanks  of  every 
cultivated  reader  for  his  profoundly  interesting  memorials." — London  Standard. 

''  This  volume  is  one  of  great  interest.  ...  All  the  sketches  are  delightful  and  written  in  the  author's 
best  style." — 'Boston  Advertiser, 


A  Tennyson  Primer  with  a  Critical  Essay 

By  William  Macneile  Dixon,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in 
Mason  College,  Birmingham,  author  of  English  Voetry  from  TBlake  to  Browning. 
i2mo,  cloth,  $1.23. 

Contents :  Biography ;  Parentage  and  Childhood  ;  At  Cambridge  ;  Marriage  and  Poet  Laureateship ; 
Married  Life,  Travels  and  Political  Poems  ;  Maud  and  the  Idylls  of  the  King  ;  The  Dramas  ;  Closing  Years. 

The  Poems :  Poems  by  Two  Brothers  ;  Timbuctoo  anci  the  Poems  of  1830 ;  The  Poems  of  1832 ;  The 

Poems  of  1842. The  Pnncess,  1847. ^"  Memoriam,  1850;  Maud  and  Other  Poems.— ^Idylls  of  the 

King,  1859-^5  ;  Enoch  Arden,  etc.,  1864;  The  Dramas;  Ballads  and  Other  Poems. A  Critical  Essay. 

Appendix  :  List  of  Dates  and  Bibliography. 

DODD,  riEAD  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
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New  Books 


The  Qumeys  of  Earlhatn 

By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  author  of  (Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life,  The  Story  of  Two 
Noble  Lives,  etc.    With  over  fifty  illustrations.    Crown  octavo,  2  vols.,  $6.00  net. 

Those  who  have  read  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life^  Two  Noble  Lives,  etc.,  will  need  no  further  intro- 
duction to  this  delightful  book. 

For  the  Lenten  Season 

LITTLE  BOOKS  ON  RELIGION 

Cloth,  flexible,  50  cents  net, 
FIVE  VOLUMES  NOIV  ^F^^v  „ 

1.  The  Upper  Room 

By  the  Rev.  John  Watson,  M.A.  (Ian  Maclaren).     Author  of  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier 
Vush,  etc. 

"  They  are  eloquent  sermons,  all  the  more  effective  because  they  are  strongly  marked  by  the  qualities  of 
mind  and  skill  in  writing,  which  have  gained  their  author  his  conspicuous  successes  in  another  department 
of  literature. *' — Scotsman. 

2.  Christ  and  the  Future  Life 

By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  LLD. 

"  As  good  as  anything  Dr.  Dale  ever  did.  Most  people  know  the  kind  of  work  which  the  author  could 
do^  and  the  tone  and  quality  of  it,  the  spirit  and  power  of  it.  Well,  here  we  have  Di.  Dale  at  his  best/' — 
Aherdan  Fre$  Pnss, 

3.  The  Seven  Words  from  the  Cross 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  LL.  D. 

**  The  contents  are  admirable.  They  consist  of  a  series  of  meditations  on  Christ's  words  from  the  Cross, 
which  are  full  of  suggestive  thought  and  devout  feeling,  exprea^d  in  very  fresh  and  felicitous  style." — Glasgow 
Hirald, 


JUST  ISSUED. 


4.  The  Visions  of  a  Prophet 

By  the  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.,  author  of  The  Parables  of  our  Lord,  Mohammed, 
Buddha  and  Christ,  etc.,  etc. 

Dr.  Dods  is  Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology  in  New  College,  Edinburgh,  and  these  studies  in  the  Life 
of  Zechariah  the  prophet  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  many  forcible  and  keen  analytical  expositions 
which  this  famous  divine  has  already  contributed  to  biblical  helps  for  the  Bible  student. 

5.  The  Four  Temperaments 

By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Whyte,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Free  St.  George^s  Church,  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Whyte  discusses  in  a  delightful,  half-humorous  manner,  with  a  vein  of  deep  underiymg  earnestness, 
the  relative  cfifferences  and  eflfects  of  the  four  distinct  temperaments— the  sanguine,  choleric,  phlegmatic  and 
melancholy— which  are  characteristic  of  mankind. 


The  Teaching  of  Jesus 

By  Rev.  R,  F.  Horton,  author  of  Verbum  Dei,  Cartoons  of  Mark,  etc.    \2mo,  cloth, 
$1.50. 

-    .    -    149-151  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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yVilk  tht  January  taimhtr  "Tki  Bibelel"  starts  its  secend ytar.  Of  atl  tkt  HtlU  poekit  nagaeitus, 
tiil  ilamdt  ¥\QlLX  PRINCIPS.  Amitl  Ihest  afoslUs  of  "  tie  nrvi"  and  "  I  At  modern,"  imlh  their  caustic 
utUrances,  their  bitarre  makt-up,  and  their  tiresome  boastful  importance,  this  lillli  magatint  wins  its  way 
to  Iht  heart  of  the  lover  of  the  truly  good  and  worthy  in  IittratHre.  It  brings  to  us  forgotten  er  rare 
fityaieri  from  the  older  gardens,  and  arranges  Ihem  with  perfect  art  for  oar  delight. — MR,  ChaKLES 
Dbxter  Allen  in  Hartford  Post. 

In  the  twelve  numbers  of  The  Bibelot"  for  /ggj.  and  in  the  tastefully  bound  Vol.  /,  into  which  they 
are  gathered,  Mr.  Mother  has  amply  redeemed  the  promise  of  his  title-Page. — The  Standard-Union, 
(Br»H,n.  N.y.)  

THE   BIBELOT. 

A  Reprint  of  Poetry  and  Prose  chosen  in  part  from 
Scarce  Editions  and  sources  not  generally  known. 
1896. 

SnbscriptJona  for  1896  are  now  75  cents  in  sdvuice,  postpaid,  and  are  taken /or  the  eoot- 
0let«  year  only.  On  completion  of  Volume  II,  in  December,  the  price  will  be  advanced  to 
St.OO  net,  in  wrappers. 

ForeiRn  Subtcripllont  ■»  ij  ccoU  addltlanil  to  thtia  ratci. 

NO  HORE  DESIRABLE  QIPT  TO  A  BOOK  LOVINQ  FRIEND  COULD  BE  FOUND  THAN  A 
copy  OF  VOLUME  1,  AND  A  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  BIBELOT  FOR  itgt. 

Book  lovers  who  are  not  ^ et  acquainted  with  Mr,  Uoshet's  editions,  would  do  well  to  pro- 
cure his  New  List— a  choice  little  affair,  unique  in  style,  mailed  for  a-ceut  stamp. 

1895. 

THE  BIBELOT  for  1805,  12  numbers  complete,  in  the  original  wrappers,  uncut,  is  now 
supplied  at  fi.oo  net,  postpaid. 

THE  BIBELOT  for  1895,  Volume  I,  small  4to,  antique  boards  and  In  slide  case,  ft. 50 
net,  postpaid. 

For  back  numbcn,  mepBrmtalj',  prlcei  glvon  an  ■pplicatlon. 

Covers  forVolume  I  Id  old  style  boards,  are  also  supplied  at  50  cents,  postpaid ;  with  End- 
paper»  and  Title-page  included. 

THOMAS  B.  MOSHER,  37  Exchange  Street.  Portland,  Maine. 

The  International  Cyclop£edia 

FOR  THE  FAMILY. 
The  Whole  Range  of  Human  Knowledge  Under  One  Alphabet. 


1.  Bloirraptalcjil     Die- 

tlonarj. 

2.  Abstract     of     the 

World's  History. 

3.  Alias  and  Gazetteer 

of  the  World. 


6.  Handbook  of  Gen- 
eral Literature. 
t.  An  Uneqnalcd  Ready 
Reference  Work 
for  the  School,  the 
LlbraiT  and  the 
Home, 

NEW  EDITION  NOW  COMPLETE. 

Entire  set  delivered  at  once  for  cash  or  on  easy  payment  plan.     Full  particulars  and  specimen 

pages  sent  on  applic" '' " " 


NEW  YORK :  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  21at  Street- 
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THE   BOOKMAN. 

An  Illustrated  Literary  Journal. 

THE  BOOKMAN  has  been  a  distinct  success  since  its  appearance  in  February  last 
It  started  with  the  assumption  that  there  is  ample  room  and  a  sufficient  ctieniele 
among  the  great  multitude  of  readers  in  America  for  a  literary  journal  of  the 
same  character  as  the  English  Bookman,  and  its  brief  history  has  already 
thoroughly  justified  its  existence.  The  Churchman  says:  That  the  record 
which  this  already  celebrated  literary  journal  has  made  for  itself  in  the  brief 
space  of  a  few  months  is  remarkable,  but  its  success  can  easily  be  measured  by 
the  enterprise  and  foresight  of  its  founders,  for  its  whole  plan  is  novel,  com- 
prehensive and  unusual.  It  has  from  the  very  start  not  only  sustained  its 
reputation  for  freshness,  sound  independent  criticism,  thorough  and  reliable 
workmanship  in  all  its  departments  along  the  strong  and  original  lines  on  which 
it  has  been  developed,  but  it  has  advanced  with  every  number  and  increased  in 
literary  value  and  interest. 

WHILE  THE  New  York  Times  claims:  That  the  Bookman  is,  in  fact,  a  periodical 

not  only  to  be  read  but  to  use.     When  one  has  read  it,  he  is  not  done  with  it, 

for  it  has  a  distinct  value  as  a  work  of  reference.     Among  our  magazines  there  is 

•   nothing  that  fills  the  same  place.     It  comes  as  the  rival  of  none,  but  to  take  an 

unoccupied  place, — a  place,  moreover,  which  was  waiting  to  be  occupied. 

WITHIN  the  compass  of  a  monthly  journal  the  Bookman  has  been  able  to  embrace 
all  parts  of  current  literature,  and  we  are  warranted  in  stating  that  it  not  only 
meets  the  needs  of  the  vast  majority  of  readers,  but  will  cover  in  the  course 
of  the  year  at  least  as  much  ground  as  the  weekly  periodicals,  and  at  less  ex- 
pense. The  Bookman  in  brief  has  proved  to  be,  as  a  contemporary  puts  it,  a 
vade  mecum  for  everybody  who  reads  or  writes. 

IN  ADDITION 

to  the  features  which  have  made  The  Bookman  popular  with  its  constituency, 
we  are  able  to  announce  (in  co-operation  with  the  Outlook)  for  1896  the  serial 
publication  of  Ian  Maclaren's  first  novel,  Kate  Carnegie,  with  illustrations  by 
Frederick  C.  Gordon,  who  visited  Drumtochty  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
"A  Doctor  of  the  Old  School,"  and  which  Ian  Maclaren  says  has  been  illustrated 
** after  an  admirable  and  understanding  fashion."  The  time  is  early  in  this 
century;  and  the  love  story  of  a  Covenanter  minister  and  a  girl  of  Jacobite  de- 
scent, with  the  stress  between  their  mutual  love  on  the  one  side  and  their 
political  and  religious  differences  on  the  other,  furnishes  the  main  thread  of  the 
plot.  The  scene  is  Drumtochty,  made  famous  by  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush 
stories. 

CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT. — The  Bookman  is  unusually  complete  and  fresh  in 
the  matter  of  news.  By  its  means  the  latest  Literary  Gossip,  American,  British 
and  Continental,  is  brought  to  readers  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  country. 

NEW  WRITERS. — The  Bookman  will  continue  to  give  biographical  sketches  of  new 
and  rising  authors  of  the  day.    Portraits  and  other  illustrations  will  also  be  given. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERARY  ARTICLES.— The  Bookman  will  be  noted  as  here- 
tofore for  its  timely  and  important  miscellaneous  articles.  The  Series  of  Living 
Critics  begun  in  the  October  number  will  be  continued  throughout  the  year; 
also  that  on  Neglected  Books.  The  interesting  papers  which  have  appeared  on 
the  Old  Booksellers  of  New  York  will  be  followed  by  several  on  the  Old 
Booksellers  of  Boston, 
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NEW  BOOK& — The  Bookman  especially  aims  at  giving  prompt  reviews  of  new 
books  by  competent  critics.  Novel  Notes  has  been  found  to  be  a  valuable  guide 
to  readers  in  cnoosing  works  of  fiction. 

OUR  LONDON  LETTER.— The  Bookman  contains  a  London  Letter  by  Dr.  Robertson 
Nicoll,  who  has  gained  a  reputation  for  being  one  of  the  most  vivacious  and 
brilliant  writers  in  the  journalism  of  to-day. 

PARIS  LETTER.— The  Bookman  also  publishes  a  Paris  Letter  by  Robert  H.  Sherard, 
who  wields  an  equally  brilliant  pen. 

CONTINENTAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY.— The  Bookman  surveys  periodi- 
cally the  field  of  Continental  literature  and  the  latest  educational  publications. 

AMONG  THE  LIBRARIES— The  Bookman  gives  especial  attention  to  Library 
Economy  and  accurate  news  from  the  great  libraries  of  the  world, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. — The  Bookman  contains  matters  of  interest  to  collectors  of  rare 
books  and  bibliographers,  including  the  art  of  book-making  on  its  technical 
side. 

THE  BOOK  MART.— The  Bookman,    under  its  department.   "The  Book  Mart," 

E resents  facts  of  an  interesting  and  novel  nature  alike  to  Bookreaders,  Book- 
uyers  and  Booksellers.  There  is  an  Eastern  and  Western  letter  embracing  the 
conditions  of  the  book  market  during  the  month ;  a  list  of  the  best  six  selling 
books  of  the  month  from  leading  booksellers  throughout  the  country,  whose 
hearty  co-operation  has  been  secured ;  a  list,  also,  of  the  new  books  published 
during  the  month,  American,  British  and  Continental. 

FINALLY,  The  Bookman  aims  at  interesting  all  connected  with  books,  and  at  being 
thoroughly  readable.  For  this  purpose  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  ablest 
writers  and  some  of  the  leading  booksellers  in  Great  Britain  and  America  has 
been  obtained.  Among  those  who  have  already  contributed  to  The  Bookman^ 
and  who  have  undertaken  to  contribute  in  the  future,  are  the  following  : 

HAMILTON   W.  MABIE,  THEO.  L.  DE  VINNE. 

J.  M.  BARRIE,  ROBERT   HOE, 

BRANDER   MATTHEWS,  AUSTIN  DOBSON, 

PROF.  HENRY   DRUMMOND,  ADOLPH    COHN, 

GEORGE  E.  WOODBERRY,  FREDERICK  WEDMORE, 

HJALMAR  HJORTH    BOYESEN,  BEVERLEY  CHEW, 

FRANK  DEMPSTER  SHERMAN,  JANE    BARLOW, 

HALL  CAINE,  EDMUND  GOSSE, 
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D.  Appleton  &  Co/s  New  Books 


THE  WARFARE  OF  SCIENCE  WITH 

THEOLOGY 

A  History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  The- 
ology in  Christendom.  By  Andrew  D. 
Whitk,  LL.  D.,  late  President  and  Professor 
of  History  at  Cornell  University.  In  2  vols. 
8vo.     Cloth,  $5.00. 

These  articles  have  appeared  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  in  the  c«mr.se  of  the  last  ten  years.  Seldom  has  a 
series  of  papers  atira<;ted  so  wide  attention  from  thinking 
persons,  or  sufferc<l  such  misjudgement  from  careless  or  un- 
kindly critics.  Hostile  criticism,  however,  has  shattered  it- 
tclf  aji^ain-^t  Mr.  White's  tmpret;nable  position,  and  now  the 
several  chapters,  extended  and  dtmbly  rortified  by  pr<>ofs,  are 
presented  to  the  public  in  their  final  form. 

A,  Conan  Doyle* s  New  Romance 

THE  EXPLOITS  OF  BRIGADIER  GERARD 

With  24  full-page    illustrations.     i2mo.     Cloth, 

$1.50. 

There  is  a  flavor  of  Dumas's  Musketeers  in  the  life  of  the 
redou])tablc  Hrigadier  Gerard,  a  typical  Napoleonic  soldier, 
more  fortunate  than  many  of  his  compeers  oecausc  some  of 
his  Homeric  exploits  were  accomplished  under  the  personal 
observation  of  the  Emperor. 

Other  books  by  Dr.  Dovle.  Kach^  i2tno,  cloth,  $i,jo 

THE    STARK   HUNRO   LETTERS 

Third  edition.     With   8   full-page   illustrations. 

"A  real  bit  of  literature  ...  Its  reading  will  be  an 
epoch-making  event  in  many  a  life." — Phitadttphia  Ezfening 
lelegraph. 

ROUND  THE  RED  LAMP.     Seventh  edition. 

*'  No  scries  of  short  stories  in  modern  literature  can  ap- 
proach t\\cm.'^—ffart/ord  limes. 

Novels   by   George    Gissing 

SLEEPING    FIRES 

i6mo.     Cloth,  75  cents. 
In  this  striking  story  the    author  has  treated   an  original 
motif  with  rare  sclf-comm.and  and  skill.      His  book  is  most 
interesting  as  a  story  and  remarkable  as  a  literary  performance. 

IN  THE  YEAR  OF  JUBILEE 

i2mo.     Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

'*  A  novel  of  uncommon  power  and  fine  insight." — 2^ew 
York  Comtturciat  Advertiser. 

EVE'S  RANSOn 

i2mo.     Paper,  50  cents  ;    cloth,  $1.00. 
"  P.jwerful  it  undoubtedly  is,  and  exercises  a  glowing  fas- 
cination upon  the  reader." — Boston  Traveter. 


READY  niMUni  A  TEL  V.—Pro/.  A  fcAf asters  New  Book 

WITH    THE     FATHERS 

With  Chapters  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
other  studies  in  American  History.  By  Prof. 
J.  B.  McMaster,  author  of  "  A  History  of  the 
People  of  the  United  States."  i2mo.  Cloth, 
$1.50. 

In  addition  to  his  timely  and  important  elucidation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  Prof.  McMaster  treats  of  the  Third  'J'erm 
from  the  historical  point  of  view,  and  discusses  other  political 
and  financial  subjects  of  grave  importance  as  illustrated  by 
the  light  of  history. 


THE  REDS  OF  THE  MIDI 

An  Episode  of  the  French  Revolution.  By 
Ff:Lix  Gras.  Translated  from  the  Provencal 
by  Mrs.  Catharine  A.  Janvier.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  Thomas  A.  Janvier.  With 
Frontispiece.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

"In  all  French  history  there  is  no  more  inspiring  episode 
than  that  with  which  M.  (rra.s  deals  in  this  story  :  the  march 
to  Paris  and  the  doings  in  Paris  of  that  Marseilles  Battalion 
made  of  men  who  were  sworn  to  cast  down  '  the  tyrant,'  and 
who  *  knew  how  to  die.'  His  epitome  of  the  motive  power  of 
the  Revolution  in  the  feelings  of  one  of  its  individual  pleasant 
parts  is  the  very  essence  ui  simplicity  and  directness.  His 
method  has  the  largeness  and  the  clearness  of  the  Greek 
drama.  The  motives  are  distinct.  The  action  is  free  and 
bold.  The  climax  is  inevitable,  and  the  story  has  a  place 
entirely  apart  from  all  the  fiction  of  the  French  Revolution 
with  which  I  am  acquainted." — From  Mr,  Janvier's  Jntro- 
ductioH, 

S,  R,  Crockett* s  Neiv  Ncn^el 

CLEG  KELLY,  ARAB  OF  THE  CITY 
Hlf  Progress  and  Adventures 

With  8  full-page  illustrations.  i2mo   Cloth, $1.50. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  for  the  quaint  and  delightful  figure  of 
Cleg  Kelly  a  notable  place  in  the  literature  of  the  dav.  Mr. 
Crockett's  signal  success  in  his  new  field  will  enlarge  the  wide 
circle  of  his  admirers.  The  lights  and  shadows  of  curious 
phases  of  Edinburgh  life  and  of  Scotch  farm  and  railroad  life, 
are  pictured  with  an  intimate  sympath)',  richness  of  humor, 
and  truthful  pathos  which  make  this  new  novel  a  genuine 
addition   to  literature. 

Other  books  by  Mr.  Crockett.  Each,  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.^0 
BOG-MYRTLE  AND  PEAT.     Third  Edition. 

'*  Here  are  idylls,  epics,  dramas  of  human  life,  written  in 
words  that  thrill  and  burn.  .  .  .  Each  is  a  poem  that  has 
an  immortal  flavor." — Boston  Courier. 

THE  LILAC  SUNBONNET.     Seventh  edition. 


*'  If  any  other  love  story  half  so  sw 
it  has  escaped  our  notice.  ' — Xe7v  iV 


sweet  has  been  written 
^rk  Times. 


IN  THE   BLUE  PIKE 

A  Romance  of  German  Life  in  the  Beginning  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  Gkorg  Ebers, 
author  of  **  Cleopatra,"  etc.  Translated  by 
Mary  J.  Safford.  i6mo.  Paper,  40  cents ; 
cloth,  75  cents.  The  uniform  series  of  Dr. 
Ebers's  works. 

Dr.  Ebers  has  chosen  a  most  picturesque  time  fcir  his 
romance,  and  his  command  of  local  color  is  admirably  ex- 
hibited in  the  course  of  his  interesting  story. 

THE  ONE  WHO  LOOKED  ON 

By  F.  F.  Mc>NTR<^:soR,  author  of  "  Into  the  High- 
ways and  Hedges."  Second  edition.  i6mo. 
Cloth,  special  binding,  $1.25. 

"  A  talc  quite  unusual,  entirely  unlike  any  other,  full  of 
a  strange  power  and  realism,  and  touched  with  a  line 
YiiixnoT.— London  ll^ortet. 

THE  RED  BADGE  OF  COURAGE 

An  Episode  of  the  American  Civil  War.  By 
Steimcen  Crane.  Fourth  edition.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  $i.co. 

"  Holds  one  irrevocably.  There  is  no  possibility  of  resist- 
ance when  once  you  are  in  its  gra>p." — Pa/t  Matt  Gazette. 

*'  A  truer  and  completer  picture  of  war  than  either  Tolstoy 
or  Zola." — Lomion  Nexv  Revietv. 
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EXAMINE  TfflS  LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

MEMOIRS  OF  BARRA5. 

Member  of  the  Directorate  Edited,  with  a  General  Introduction,  Prefaces,  and  Appendices,  by  Gborgb  Duruy.  Translated. 
With  Seven  Portraits  in  Photogravure,  Two  Fac-similes.  and  Two  Plans.  To  be  Completed  in  Four  Volumes.  Now 
Ready:  Vol.  I.  The  Ancient  Regime  and  the  Revolution.  Vol.  11.  The  Directorate  up  to  tne  ibth  Fructidor.  Svo.  Cloth, 
Uncut  Edges  and  (iilt  Top,  $3.75  per  volume.  In  Press :  Vol.  III.  The  Directorate  from  the  18th  Fructidor  to  the 
i8th  Brumaire.     Vol.  IV.  The  Consulate.— The  Empire. — The  Restoration  —An  Analytical  Index. 


E.  WiLKiNS.     i6mo, 


nADELON.      A  Novel.     By  Mary 
Cloth,  Ornamental.    {In  Press.) 

DOCTOR  WARRICK'S  DAUGHTERS.  A  Novel.  By 
Rebecca  Harding  Davis.  Illustrated.  Post  Svo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1.50. 

THE  BICYCLERS,  and  Three  Other  Farces.  Bv  John  Ken- 
DRiCK  Bancs.  Illustrated.  i6mo.  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
Deckel  Edges  and  (Colored  Top,  $1.25. 

IN  SEARCH  OP  QUIET.  A  Country  Journal,  Mayjuly. 
A  Novel.  By  Walter  Frith.  Post  Svo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1.35. 


THREE  QRINQOS  IN  VENEZUELA  AND  CENTRAL 
AMERICA.  By  Richaru  Hakoinu  Davis.  Illustrated. 
Post  8vo,  Clolh,  Ornamental,  $i.so. 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OP  JOAN  OP  ARC. 

By  Louis  de  Conte.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Jean  Francois  AtDtN.  Illustrated  from  Drawings  by 
F.  V.  Du  Mono,  and  from  Paintings.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental.     (/«  Press.) 

VENEZUELA.  A  Land  Where  It's  Always  Summer.  By 
William  Kleroy  Curtis,  Author  of  "The  Capitals  of 
Spanish  America,^'  etc.    Post  Svo,  Cloth. 


A  FEW  MEMORIES. 

By  Mart  Anderson  (Mme.  db  Navarro).    With  Six  Portraits,  of  which  Five  are  Photogravures.     Svo,  Cloth,  Deckel  Edges 
and  Gilt  Top.   {In  Press.) 

THE  CRIMSON  SIGN.  A  Narrative  of  the  Adventures 
of  Mr.  Gervase  Orme,  sometime  Lieutenant  in  Mount- 
joy's  Regiment  of  Foot.  By  .S.  R.  Khichtlky.  Illus- 
trated.    Post  Svo,  Clolh,  Ornamental.     (/»  Press.) 


THE  X  JEWEL.  A  Scottish  Romance  of  the  Days  of 
James  VI.  By  the  Hon.  Frederick  Mokcreipf.  Post 
Svo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.  $i.2S. 

THE  APOTHEOSIS  OP  HR.  TYRAWLEY.  A  Novel. 
By  E.  Livingston  Prescott.  Post  Svo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mentaL  $1.2$- 

NEW  AND  UNIPORM  EDITION  OP  NOVELS  BY 
THOMAS  HARDY.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
$1.50  each.  -THK  HAND  OF  ETHELBERTA.'^ 
^THE  WOODLANDERS."  "THE  TRUMPET- 
MAJOR." 

JAMES  INWICK,  PLOUGHMAN  AND  ELDER.    A 

Novel.     By  P.  Hay  Hunter.    Post  Svo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1.00. 

THE  DANVERS  JEWELS.  AND  SIR  CHARLES 
DANVERS.  Two  Stories.  New  Edition.  Svo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1.0. 


THE  CAVALIERS.  By  S.  R.  Keichtlfy.  Illustrated. 
Post  Svo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.     (/«  Press.) 

A  CLEVER  WIPE.  A  Novel.  By  W.  Pitt  Ridge.  Post 
Svo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.25. 

THE  SECOND  OPPORTUNITY  OP  MR.  STAPLE- 
HURST.  Bv  W.  Pett  Ridge.  Post  Svo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1.25. 

THE  DAY  OP  THEIR  WEDDING.  A  Novel.  By  W. 
D.  Howells.     Illustrated.     Post  bvo,  Cloth,  $1.25. 


ON  SNOW-SHOES  TO  THE  BARREN  GROUNDS. 

Twenty-six  Hundred  Miles  after  Musk-Oxen  and  Wood  Bison.      By  Caspar  Whitney.     Illustrated  from  Drawings  by  Fred- 
eric Remington,  G.  H.  Heminc,  and  from  Photographs.    Svo.  Cloth,  Ornamental.    (In  Press.) 


TOMMY   TODDLES.    By  Albert  Lee.    Illustrated  by 
Peter  S.  Newell.     Square    i6mo.   Cloth,   Ornamental, 
$1.25. 

NOTES  IN  JAPAN.  Written  and  Illustrated  by  Alfred 
Parsons.  Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges 
and  Gilt  Top,  $3.00. 


WHIST  LAWS  AND  WHIST  DECISIONS. 

Drayson.     Small  i6mo.  Cloth,  Ornamental. 


ByW.W. 

Press.) 


(^ 


THE  CRITICAL  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  GREEK  NEW 
TESTAMENT.  By  Edwakd  C.  Mitchell,  D.D., 
President  of  the  Leiand  University,  New  Orleans.  La. 
Illustrated  by  Diagrams,  Tables,  and  a  Map.  New  and 
Enlarged  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges 
and  Gilt  Top,  $2.50. 

DIXIE ;  Or,  Southern  Scenes  and  Sketches.  By  Julian 
Ralph,  Author  of  **  People  We  Pass,"  "  On  Canada's 
Frontier,"  "Our  Great  West,"  etc.  Illustrated.  Svo, 
Cloth.  Ornamental,  $2. so. 

ASOUYENIR  OP  "TRILBY."  Seven  Photogravure 
Portraits  of  the  Leading  Characters,  in  Mr.  Herbert 
Bcerbohm's  Tree's  English  Representation  of  Mr.  Paul 
M.  Potter's  Play  "Tnlby."     In  Portfolio,  fi.oo. 

A  GENTLEMAN'S  QENTLEHAN.  Being  Certain 
Pages  from  the  Life  and  Strange  Adventures  of  Sir 
Nicolas  Steele  Bart.,  as  related  by  his  Valet.  Hildebrand 
Bigg.  By  Max  Pemberton,  Author  of  *'  The  Sea 
Wolves,"  etc.  Post  Svo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.  (/«  Press.) 


THE  EVOLUTION  OP  WOMAN.  Forty-four  Draw- 
ings, by  Harry  Whitnky  McVjckak.  Printed  in  Colors, 
with  Accompanying  Text.  Large  Svo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental. 

SUSANNAH.  A  Novel.  By  Mary  E.  Mann,  Author  of 
'*In  Summer  Shade,"  etc.  Post  Svo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental.    (/«  Press  ) 

OUT  OP  TOWN.  With  Illustrations  by  Rosina  Emmet 
Sherwood.     Post  Svo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $i.2S. 

OUR  EDIBLE  TOADSTOOLS  AND  MUSHROOMS, 

and  How  to  Distinguish  Them.  A  Selection  of  Thirty 
Native  Food  Varieties  Easily  Recognizable  by  their 
Marked  Individualities,  with  Simple  Rules  for  the  Iden- 
tification of  Poisonous  Species.  By  William  Hamilton 
Gibson.  With  Thirty  Colored  Plates  and  Fifty-seven 
other  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Svo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top.  $7.50.   (/«  a  Box.) 

STOPS  OP  VARIOUS  QUILLS.  Poems.  By  W.  D. 
HowBLLS.  With  Illustrations  by  Howard  Pyle.  4to, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $2.30. 
Limited  Edition  of  Fifty  Copies  on  Hand-made  Paper, 
signed  by  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  Pyle.  with  the  Text  Illus- 
trations in  .^epia  (the  full-page  illustrations  are  Japan 
proofs  in  blackK  4to.  Printed  on  Hand-made  Paper, 
Deckel  Edges.  Half  Cloth.  Gilt  Top.  $is.oo.  (/«  a  Box.) 

POR  KINO  OR  COUNTRY.  A  Story  of  the  Revolution. 
By  James  Karni-s.  Illustrated.  Post  Svo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental.    (/«  Press.) 


THE  ABBEY  SHAKESPEARE. 


The  Comedies  of  William  Shakespeare     With  ni  Drawings  by  F.dwin  A    Abrf.y,  Reproduced  by  Photogravure. 
Volumes,  Large  Svo,  Half  Cloth,  Deckel  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $30.00  net.     (In  a  box.) 
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Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.'s  New  Books. 

Gathering  Clouds.    A  Tale  of  the  Days  of  St.  Chrysostom. 

By  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Author  of  *'  The  Life  of  Christ,"  "  Darkness 
and  Dawn,"  etc.     Large  crown  8vo,  606  pages,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00. 


".  .  .  will  by-and-by  become  classic.  It  reproduces  not 
only  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  early  days  of  Christianity, 
but  also  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the  sacrifices  which  it 
costs  a  man  to  become  a  follower  of  the  Nazarene.  ...  I 
have  read  it  all  and  my  interest  did  not  flag.  There  arc  not 
enough  books  of  this  kind,  and  this  handsome  volume  is  doubly 
welcome." — New  York  Herald. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OP  QEORQE  JOHN 
k0nANE5,  M.A..  LL.D,,  F.R.S.  Written  and  Edited 
by  his  Wife.  With  Portrait  and  various  illustrations. 
8vo,  $4.00. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWISH  NATION  AFTER  THE 
DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEH  UNDER  TITUS. 

By  the  la:c  Kev.  Alfred  Edkksheim.  M.A.,  D.D.,  Ph.D., 
sometime  Grinfield  lecturer  on  the  Septuagint  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Revised  by  the  Kev.  Hk.nkv  A. 
White,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  With  a 
Preface  by  the  Rev.  Wii,- jam  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D,, 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.     Third  Edition.    8vo,  567  pages,  $5.00. 


"  The  subject,  the  style,  the  form  into  which  the  stor>'  is 
thrown,  the  knowledge  displayed  by  the  author  of  the  persons 
and  places  alluded  to,  the  oriental  settings  of  the  scenes  en- 
acted in  the  tale,  all  tend  to  enchain  the  reader  and  fix  his 
attention  from  the  title-page  through  the  nearly  six  hundred 
pages  which  compose  the  book.  .  .  .  The  fiction  which 
lends  such  a  charm  to  the  whole  docs  not  affect,  or  is  not  in- 
tended to  affect  the  historical  facts." — Church  Eclectic^  Mil- 
tvaukef. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE, liy  A.  D.  F.  Hamu.n.  A..\1.,  Adiunct  Professor 
of  Architecture  in  the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  C«)llege 
Cn>wn  8vo,  with  329  ilhistration.s,  chiefly  in  half-tone. 
Bibliographies,  Glossary,  Index  of  Architects,  and  a 
General  Index,  pp.  xxviii-442,  $20). 

THE  EVOLUTION  WHIST :  A  Study  of  the  Progressiva 
Changes  which  the  Game  has  Passed  through  from  its 
Origin  to  the  Present  time.  By  William  Pole,  F.R.S. , 
Autlior  of  "  The  Theory  of  the  Modern  Scientific  Game 
of  Whist,*'  "The  Philosophjr  of  Whist,"  etc.,  etc.: 
Honorary  Member  of  the  American  Whist  League.  Small 
8vo,  art  linen,  $1.50. 


The  Key  of  the  Pacific,  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 

By  Archibald  Ross  Colquhoun,  Indian  Public  Works  Department  (Retired) ;  First  Administrator 
of  Mashonaland  ;  F.R.G.S.,  etc.;  Special  Correspondent  of  **  The  Times"  Newspaper;  Auv 
thor  of  "  Across  Chryse,"  "  Matabeleland  and  our  position  in  South  Africa,"  etc.  Large 
Demy  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans,  $7.00. 


**  On  all  the  questions  involved  in  the  proposal  to  construct 
the  Nicaragua  Canal,  we  are  disposed  to  trust  his  judgment 
and  his  conclusions.  .  .  .  The  first  five  chapters  are  de- 
voted to  a  rapid  historical  survey.  .  .  .  concise,  compre- 
hensive, and  accurate.  .  .  .  Four  chapters  treat  in  a  com- 
petent manner  of  s^jcial,  political,  and  geographical  Nicaragua, 
and  her  resources.  The  remainder  of  the  oook  is  taken  up 
with  a  discussion  of  the  canal  proper  and  its  effects,  .  .  . 
The  illustrations  are  all  that  need  be  asked.  The  folding  map 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a  satisfactory  piece  of  work." — 
Nnv  York  Sun. 

BATTLEMENT  AND  TOWER.  A  New  Romance.  By 
Owen  Rhoscomvl,  Author  of  "  The  Jewel  of  Ynys 
Galon.*'  With  frontispiece  by  R.  Caton  Woodville.  i2mo, 
cloth,  ornamental,  $1.25. 

AMONG  THE  FREAKS.  By  W.  L.  Aldkn,  Author  of 
*'Told  by  the  Colonel,"  "Trying  to  Find  Europe,"  etc., 
etc.  With  55  Illustration.s  by  J.  F.  Sullivan  and  Florence 
K.  Upton.     Crown  8vo,  $125. 


*'  Mr.  Colquhoun  says  the  Nicaragua  Canal  can  be  built 
should  be  built,  and  will  be  built.  If  we  assume  that  in  saying 
this  he  has  no  other  motive  than  a  desire  to  present  an  honest 
judgment,  we  must  credit  him  with  the  performance  of  an  im- 
portant public  service  ;  for  his  opinions  are  those  of  an  expert, 
who  has  made  a  personal  examination  of  the  Nicaraj;ua  Canal 
route,  and  carefully  studied  the  various  problems  involved  in 
the  building  of  the  Canal.  In  a  matter  of  such  vast  impcrtance, 
we  need  allthe  light  we  can  ^et,  and  above  all  we  need  the 
opinions  of  independent  engineers,  under  no  obligations  to 
take  rosy  views.'  — ^Wtc;  York  Tintes. 

PROBLEMS  OP  THE  FAR  EAST.  JapMi -Korea- 
China.  Xrtv and  Rrt'ised  Edition.  By  the  Ho.s.  Gborgb 
N.  CuKZON,  M.P.,  Author  of  **  Russia  in  Central  Asia," 
etc.    With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    8vo,  ^.50. 

THE  COLLECTOR  SERIES. 

THE  COIN  COLLECTOR.  By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  Title- 
page  by  Laurence  Housman.  Colophon  by  (».  W.  Rhead, 
R.P.E.  With  la  Collotype  Plates  Depicting  129  Rare 
Pieces.    8vo,  298  p.iges,  cloth,  gilt  top,  fa. 35  net. 


Longmans'  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

Edited  by  George  G.  Chisholm,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  and  Statistical 
Societies.  In  i  volume,  imperial  8vo,  1,800  pages.  Price,  $12.00  net^  in  cloth  ;  or  $15.00  net^ 
in  half  morocco. 

'*  This  magnificent  volume  of  nearly  two  thousand  quarto  pages  must  have  cost  a  fortune  and  almost  endless  labor  to  pro- 
duce, and  so  far  as  we  arc  able  to  test  it,  the  work  has  been  thoroughly  well  Aonc.^*— Spectator. 

A  New  Work  by  Mr.  Lecky. 

Democracy  atid  Liberty. 

By  William  Edward  Hartpole  Lkcky,  Author  of  **A  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury," *'  History  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in  Europe,"  etc.,  etc. 
2  volumes,  crown  Svo.  \Immediately, 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  PubUshers,  91-93  Hfth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM   THE   LIST  OF 
COPELAND  AND  DAY. 


f  OVERS'  SAINT  RUTHS, ANDTHREE 

*'  OTHER  TALBS.  BY  LOUISE  IMOGEN 
OUINEY.  Cloth,  8vo,  fixia  Thlrty.nvc  coplei  on 
China  Paper,  •loo. 

TbHaitorleVare  MUi  Guiaey'i  tint  fiction. 

'■One  hardly  knows  whether  to  admire  most  the 
Sue  teellng  for  nature  and  hum.olty,  or  Ihe  fellcltlea 
Df  atyle  which  abouQil  ia  thii  fiction."— Hartford 
Conrant, 

riARRISON  TALES  FROM  TONQUIN. 

^  BY  JAMES  O'NEILL.  8vo,  e> 'S-  Thirty- 
flvc  Eople*  oa  China  paper.  S3.00. 

-  There  ia  an  undenimble  claim  in  the  dlrectnesa  of 
the  atorle..  The  author  haa  the  knaik  of  plckiae  a 
•inple  event  and  aeiimg  it  in  ■  almple  frame  ai  a 

one  rell7mu"b"Il'tru"'hing'"-New  York  Times. 

MEADOW  GRASS.  BY  ALICE  BROWN. 

"*  Thirteen  Tales  of  New  England  Life.  «vo.  Si.jo 
■■The  simple  villBacra  are  pictured  with  a  graphic 
akUl  thai  li  not  excelled  by  any  contemporary  writer 
of  New  KnglsDd  Talei.  In  paChoi  and  humor  Mlaa 
Brown  i.  equally  .ucceaiful. '■-New-York  Times. 

THE    BLACK    RIDERS   AND    OTHER 

*■      LINES.     BY  STEPHEN  CRANE.    Small  Bvo. 


Italy,- of  the -inRntti 


no  matter  how  we  del^oe  poetry,  the  true  poet  will 
preaeDtly  act  the  whole  definition  aside."— Tbc  Na- 


lUustrations.  1 


410,  Si, on. 

nlghl  be  more  surpssaingly 
lan  anv  book  that  was  ever 
■>.  HOWSL.LS.  In  Harper'a 


POEMS    BY    JOHN    B.    TABS.      Fourth 

*'       Edition.     With  cover  and  title-page  designed  by 
□eorge     Edward     Bailon.     Second    edition.     Small 
square  Svo.  green  clolh  and  (old.  ti.oo.     Fifty  copies 
onEngliah  hand-made  paper,  to. no. 
"  Thu  la  poetry  as  true  as  it  la  uu  pretentious.  "- 

"  Hia  work'isu'ne,  iweel. often  musical.    It  posesKS 

Springl^eld  Republicsn. 

I^j^OODY'S      LODGING     HOUSE     AND 

VAN  F.   SANBORN,     gvo,  SlK. 

-A  valuable  collection  of  atudies  in  aocial  life."— 
Critic,  New  York. 

AN     OLD     MAN'S     ROMANCE.       BY 

**■     CHRISTOPHER  CRAIGIB      Small  Svo.  $1 .3$. 

'■Qenuinenaiveiaof  the  rare  son  marki  every  pace 
of  this  quaint  little  book,  a  volume  aa  aimple,  ofd- 

where"no'po8y  newer  or  more  mudeat  than  hullyhocll 
and  mlgnoaette  it  found  ablovv.'  -Boston  Tranacript. 

JACQUES D'AMOUR.  BYEMILEZOLA. 

J     Tfanalaied   by  Vlfilliam    Foster  Apthorp.      Bvo, 

best,  and  Zola  !■  at  his  best  in  the  short  story. --Ad- 
vertiser. New  York. 

THE  HILLS  OF  SONG.     BY  CLINTON 

*      BCOL-LARD.    Svo,  Vi.ij.    Fifty  copies  on  band- 


SOME    FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS. 

THE  CAPTURED  CUNARDER.   BY  WIL- 

*  LIAM  H.  RIUEINO.    7scents. 

THE     ROAD     TO     CASTALY.       BY     ALICE 

*  BROWN.  Author  of  "Meadow  Qraai."  Cloth  cover,  Bvo. 
H.00. 

TN  THE  VILLAGE  OF  VIGER.    BY  DUNCAN 

CAMPBELL  SCOTT.    Svo.  (too. 

MO.  III.  OATEN  STOP  SERIES.  BY  MADISON 

*'  CAWEIN. 

MO.  IV.  OATEN  STOP  SERIES.  BY  HANNAH 

"     PARKER  KIMBALL. 

T  YRICS  OF  EARTH.    BY  ARCHIBALD  LAMP- 

MAN,     Svo.   91.33,      Fifty   copies   on    haod-made    paper, 
•3.00. 

THE  LISTENER   IN  TOWN  AND  THE    LIS- 

*  TENER  IN  THE  COUNTRY,    by  j,  e.  ch*m- 

BERLIN  iwhoic  charming  eaaays  have  for  so  long  been  known 
in  the  Beaton  Transcript  under  the  heading  "The  Listener"). 
Sold  DOly  iti  two  volumes,  (i.jo. 


COPELAND   AND    DAY, 
BOSTON. 
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Dodd,  Mead  &  Company's  New  Books. 


THE  niND  OF  THE  MASTER. 

By  the  Rf.v.  John  Watson  (Ian  Maclaren). 
i2mo,  cloth. 

The  discussion  by  this  now  well-known  author 
of  such  topics  in  practical  religion  as  Temptation, 
Individuality,  Science  of  Life,  Loss  of  Goods, 
and  Broken  Homes,  is  characterized  by  the  same 
keen  insij^ht  and  sympathetic  touch  which  have 
so  potently  appealed  to  those  who  have  read  his 
other  books. 

ESSAYS  ON  NATURE  AND  CULTURE 

By  Hamilton  Wright  Mabik.  i6mo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  $1.25. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Mabie  treats  nature  as  he 
has  literature  in  his  other  books,  endeavoring 
to  trace  those  analogies  between  the  methods  of 
nature  and  the  methods  of  human  life,  which 
seem  to  give  us  suggestions  for  the  best  conduct 
of  life. 

To  be  followed  in  the  autumn  by  a  com- 
panion volume  entitled,  Essays  on  Books  and 
Culture. 

CHARLECOTE, 

Or  the  Trial  of  William  Shakespeare.  A  drama 
by  John  Boyd  Thacher.  Illustrated  by  Charles 
L.  Hinton,  beautifully  printed  and  bound. 
(Only  356  numbered  copies  printed.)  Small 
8vo,  $5.00  «r/. 

Basing  his  work  upon  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
der's Citation  of  William  Shakespeare,  using 
his  dramatis  personae,  and  even,  occasionally, 
some  of  Landor's  very  words,  Mr.  Thacher  has 
yet  developed  this  interesting  tradition  of  the 
great  bard  into  a  charming  drama,  which  is  not 
only  a  fine  piece  of  literary  work,  but  also  serves 
to  dissipate  those  clouds  and  shadows  which, 
in  the  absence  of  authentic  records,  have  so  ob- 
scured the  personality  of  Shakespeare.  It  helps 
to  establish  in  us  the  satisfying  conviction  that 
he  was  a  real  man  who  once  lived  in  a  real 
world. 

ULRICK  THE  READY. 

By  Standish  O'Gradv,  author  of  "  Chain  of 
Gold,"  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

A  tale  of  love  and  war  against  a  background 
of  the  wild  scenes  and  rude  soldiery  which 
abounded  in  Ireland  in  the  days  of  Queen  Bess. 
The  story  is  told  with  that  vigor,  realism,  and 
charm  which  have  given  to  O'Grady's  work  its 
distinctive  individuality. 


DEDORA  HEY  WOOD. 

By  Gertrude  Smith,  author  of  **  The  Rousing 
of  Mrs.  Potter,"  The  Arabella  and  Araminta 
Stories,'*  etc.     i6mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 

*'The  Rousing  of  Mrs.  Potter"  awakened  a 
general  interest  in  the  author,  and  many, 
among  them  William  Dean  Ilowells,  felt  that 
she  showed  signs  of  remarkable  power  In 
*•  Dedora  Heywood"  Miss  Smith  demonstrates 
that  she  is  in  the  way  to  verify  the  expectations 
of  her  critics. 

IN  A  SILENT  WORLD. 

The  Love  Story  of  a  Deaf  Mute.  By  the  author 
of  "Views  of  English  Society,"  etc.  i'6mo, 
cloth,  75  cents. 

This  is  a  simple  story  of  a  woman's  love. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  depict  the  introspection  of 
a  sr)ul  pent  up  within  the  walls  of  a  great  afflic- 
tion. 

It  is  a  storv  that  will  touch  the  heart  and  stir 
the  emotions. 

EDUCATION. 

An  Introduction  to  its  principles  and  their  Psy- 
chological Foundations.  By  H.  Holman,  M.A 
(Cantab.)     i2mo.  cloth,  $1.50. 

The  aim  throughout  this  work  has  been  to 
give  the  beginner  a  clear  and  intelligible  outline 
of  education  as  a  science ^  and  at  the  same  time 
to  suggest  some  of  its  deeper  and  more  philo- 
sophic aspects.  The  work  is,  in  part,  the  out- 
come of  lectures  given  to  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  College  at  Exeter,  England, 
and  in  a  students'  summer  meeting  at  Oxford. 
It  will  appeal  to  all  students  of  educational 
methods  as  a  very  original  and  suggestive  work. 

RECENTL  Y  PUBLISHED  : 

A    TENNYSON     PRIMER     WITH     A 
CRITICAL  ESSAY. 

And  a  very  complete  bibliography  by  William 
Macneile  Dixon,  Professor  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  in  Mason  College,  Bir- 
mingham, author  of  "English  Poetry  from 
Blake  to  Browning."     i2mo,  cloth.  Si. 25. 

Contents:  Biography;  Parentage  and  Child- 
hood; At  Cambridge,  Marriage  and  Poet  Lau- 
reateship;  Married  Life,  Travels  and  F'olitical 
Poems;  Maud  and  the  Idylls  of  the  King;  The 
Dramas;  Closing  Years.— The  Poems:  Poems 
by  Two  Brothers;  Timbuctoo  and  the  Poems  of 
1830;  The  Poems  of  1832;  the  Poems  of  1842.— 
The  Princess.  1847— In  Mcmoriam,  1850;  Maud 
and  Other  Poems.— Idylls  of  the  King,  1859-85; 
Enoch  Arden,  etc.,  1864;  The  Dramas;  Ballads 
and  Other  Poeiiis. — Appendix:  List  of  Dates  and 
Bibliography. 
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A    NEW    NOVEL   BY    MRS.    BURNETT. 
A   LADY  OP  QUALITY.     Being  a  Most  Curious,  hithmo  I'nkiiown  History,  related 
by  Mr,  Isaac  liickerstaff,  but  not  presented  to  tlie  World  of  Fasihion  ihrougli  the 
pages  of  T/ie  Tal/er,  and  now  for  tlie  first  time  written  down  by  Frances  Hodgson 
BuR.vi-iT.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

"Ocddedlythe  best  siory  ihal  Mrs.  BumctI  hai  wriiten  since   'Thai  Lis«  □'  Lowrie's,'  and  marked 
by  the  tame  yirilily.      ll  is  in  an  entirely  new  vein  for  Mrs.  Bumefl,     The  scone  Is  laid  In  England,  and 

.1 ,-^  takes  place  at  the  end  of  (he  scvenieenlh  ceniurv,  but  the  newest  of  '  new  women  '  might  envy 

,^,_^_j_  „T,,j.;„     ^,.^-j-  ,.  .  -1. .,  ,:...  .....u_  ._  ^g[  fesh  and 


blood.    The  siory  is  one 

rindn  Wildairs.     Cla 
of  the  most  original 

cinda  Is  a  cli 
and  vigorous 

tha 

er  lhal  * 

itl  live, 
read  in 

or  she  IS  rea 
many  a  day. 

LITTLE  RIVERS.    By  Henrv  van  Dyke 

■■  Wh.l  imVa  Ka  b«V  u  dor  id  iu  ™de.I 

fiib™:  ill  unin  of  ^oul  nnd  body  wiih  111.11111 

IN  PREPARA  TtON;  Tit  IValUm  EJilhn 

FimrtkEdUim.     Fully  Illusiraled.     i 
Wh;.!  m>ls  i<  .wskcn  <hc  Ihi  wc  omuln' 
j,d  her  f«ly  otfeml  gift..  ■'-  N.*  ¥,>rk  Tim, 
e/" Lilili  Rivtn,-  Umiltil U  isoifflii.fn 

"7ta'n.'uSiM 

LECTURES  ON  THE  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT.    Bi  James  Anthony  Froude.    8vo,  faoo 

COHTEHTi:  — TheCandiiion  oflheChuTrh  — The  Indulgoico  — The  Edici  af  Warm-- Oemeni  VII.— Paul  III.- 
Tlie  DIciofRaii^M  — l'hcOellUlndIarae^IlIny~Thc^<lUlKilin5c■^mll— DetiniiiDnt  i>r  Oocirine— The  tliglit  1 


Bv  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
n  Bie  hen  Tni  ihe  first  time  piewniHl  in 
1,"  "  UalLidi,"  "  Undrrwnads,"  and  in 


«  Holand  it  porrrayc^  tax 


SUNRISE  STORIES.    A  Glance 
lamo.  $1,50. 


ituiE  li  here  treated  m 


ileralure  of  Japan.    By  Roger  RiorDaN  and  Tozo  TakatakAcI. 

KierdGciUy  and  aiKhoiilaliTely  but  poctcglly  u  well    The  hiitorii 
ed  in  the  lileniuR,  nnd  wbii:) 


TWO    NEW    BOOKS   BY    EUGENE    FIELD. 


I  BIbllamanlac.    With 


THE    IVORY  5ERIES. 

Fiction  by  Popular  Authors  issued  in  dainty,  uniform  style 

A  Master  Spirit.     By   h^rbi^ 


Spoffobd. 
Irralie'a  Bushrangrer.    a  Siory  of 

venture.    By  E.  W.  Hobnung 
ta.   ALoveStory.    By  "  Q"  {Arthui 


;li,  iSmo.  75  cents. 
Amos   Judd.     A    Navel.     By    I.    A.    ( 

Editor  oiU/e.     Third  EdUioM. 
The  Suicide  Club.    Bv  Robert  Loli 


Madame  Delphine.    By  Gec 
NEW    NOVELS    AND   SHORT  STORIES. 


The  AmaEing  Marriage.  By  ceorge  Mere- 
dith.   3  i-oli.    urno,  $2.50. 

Comedies  of  Courtship.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
lamo.  Si-sa 

Wandering  Heath.  stories.  Studies,  and 
Sketches.     By  "  Q,"     lamo,  $1  a^. 


A  Fool  of  Nature.     By  Julian   Hawi 
The  Herald  %ia.txt>pria  slary.     lamo,  \ 

Your  Money  or  Your  Life.    By  Eor 

PESTEB.     A  Hiratd  Priu  Slaty.     lamc 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  i53->57  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y. 
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MCMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

THE    PRINCIPLES    OF   SOCIOLOGY. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  Association  and  of  Social  Organization.  By  Franklin  Henry 
GiDDiNc.s,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York.  8vo, 
cloth,  $3.00  ftf/.      Col  urn  in  a  University  Press, 


ROBERN  BURNS  IN  OTHER  TONGUES. 

A  Critical  Review  of  the  Translations  of  the 
Songs  and  Poems  of  Robert  Burns.  By  Wil- 
liam Jacks,  Author  of  a  Translation  of  "  Na- 
than the  Wise,"  etc.  With  15  portraits.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xviii-l-560,  $3.50. 


BROWNING  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH 

The  Evidences  of  Christianity  from  Browning's 
Point  of  View.  By  Edward  Bhrdhe,  author 
of  "  The  Browning  Cyclopaedia,"  etc.  i2mo. 
cloth,  $1.75. 


AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  STATE. 

A  Study  in  Political  Philosophy.     By  Wksi  ki.  W^:>odburv  Wii.lougiiby,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Political 
Philosophy  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.     8vo,  cloth,  $3.00. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND 
FALL  OF  THE  ROHAN  EHPIRE. 

By  Edward  Gibbo.n.  Edited  in  Seven  Volumes. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  Apj)endices.  and 
Index,  by  J.  B.  Bury,  M. A..  Hon.  L.H.D.  of 
Durham,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  Dub- 
lin University.  Vol.  I.  i2mo,  cloth,  $2.00. 
(To  be  CO  mp  let  I'd  in  seven  volumes,  each,  $2.00.) 


THE  CHILD  AND  CHILDHOOD   IN  FOLK- 
THOUGHT. 

{THE  CHILD  IN  rRIMrilVE  CULTURE.) 

By  Alexander  Francis  Chamherlain,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Anthropology  in  Clark 
University  ;  sometime  Fellow  in  Modern  Lan- 
guages in  University  College,  Toronto  ;  F'ellow 
of  the  American  Association  f()r  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  etc.,  etc.    8vo,  cloth,  $3.00  net. 


I/AXPB;H->A'S  OF  A  KC/LEOLOCV  AND  ANr/QUITIES. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  GREEK  SCULPTURE. 

By  Ernest  Artiiitr  Gardner,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and 
formerly  Director  of  the  British  School  of  Archaeology  at  Athens.  IVith  55  illustrations.  i2nio, 
cloth,  $1.25  net.  


Macmillan' s  XtK'clists^  Library.     No.  12. 

MISS  STUART'S  LEGACY. 

By  Mrs.  F.  A.  Sieel,  author  of  "The  Flower 
of  Forgiveness,  and  Other  Stories."  *'  Red  Ro- 
wans," etc.  i2mo,  paper  cover,  pp.  460,  50 
cents. 


Mnctttillans  liiustrated  Standard  Works. 

LAVENQRO.THE  SCHOLAR,  THE  QYPSY, 

THE  PRIEST. 

By  Gkorc.e  B<)RR(>\v.  Illustrated  by  E.  J.  Sulli- 
van. With  an  Introduction  by  Augustine  Bir- 
rell.  Q.C.,  M.P.  i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  xliii-fsSi}, 
Si. 25. 


Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Material  Condition  of  the  People,  bcised  upon  Original  and  Contemporaneous 
Records.     By  Philip  Alexander  Bruce,  author  of  **The  Plantation  Negro  as  a    Freeman," 
and  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society.     2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
$6.00  net. 
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CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT. 


We  have  received,  over  the  signature 
**  Southern  Reader,"  a  letter  that  we 
have  read  with  great  regret.  The  writer 
(whose  chirography  leads  us  to  infer  that 
our  correspondent  is  a  lady)  accuses  us 
of  intentionally  omitting  to  review  books 
written  by  Southern  authors,  of  *'  ignor- 
ing all  histories  of  the  Southern  States,'* 
and  thus  of  indirectly  fostering  fanati- 
cism and  sectional  prejudice.  Two 
books  in  particular  are  specifically 
named  in  the  letter  as  having  been 
maliciously  neglected  because  the  writ- 
ers are  natives  of  the  South. 

We  repeat  that  we  have  read  this  let- 
ter with  sincere  regret.  On  its  first 
perusal  we  could  scarcely  believe  that 
the  writer  was  in  earnest,  for  her  pro- 
fessed belief  that  any  thought  such  as 
she  attributes  to  us  could  ever  enter 
into  our  minds  in  connection  with  our 
purely  literary  judgments  seemed  so 
monstrous  as  to  be  incredible.  The 
tone  of  the  letter,  however,  makes  it 
plain  that  the  writer  is  in  deadly  ear- 
nest, and  also  makes  us  feel  how  in- 
effectual any  disclaimer  on  our  part 
must  be.  We  desire  to  say,  however,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  some  of  our  most  val- 
ued reviewers  are  natives  and  residents 
of  the  Southern  States,  as  are  also  some 
of  our  most  cherished  friends  ;  and  that 
so  far  as  regards  the  two  books  named  by 
our  correspondent,  one  of  them  was 
some  time  ago  set  apart  for  reviewing, 
while  the  other  has  not  been  sent  to  us 
by  its  publishers.  We  may  call  her  atten- 
tion also  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Novem- 
ber number  of  The  Bookman  a  history 
of  the  United  States,  written  by  three 
Southern  scholars  in  collaboration,  was 
unqualifiedly  commended  to  our  read- 
ers. There  are  many  who  would  treat 
the  whole  letter  in  a  flippant  vein,  but 


this  we  cannot  do  ;  for  if  the  state  of 
mind  which  it  discloses  is  that  of  any 
considerable  number  of  our  countrymen 
in  this  day  and  generation,  it  is  little 
less  than  a  national  misfortune. 

So  many  inquiries  have  come  to  us 
concerning  the  very  spirited  poem  print- 
ed in  the  last  Bookman  and  entitled 
**  England  to  America,"  as  to  make  it 
proper  for  us  to  say  that  its  author  is 
Lady  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  an  English 
lady,  the  sister-in-law  of  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne.  Her  mother  was  an 
American,  long  a  resident  of  New 
York  City,  so  that  she  herself  writes 
with  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  for 
American  sentiment,  while  at  the  same 
time  giving  full  allegiance  to  her  native 
country.  It  is  a  long  while  since  we 
have  read  anything  more  lofty  and  sin- 
cere in  thought  and  expression  than  this 
poem,  whose  reperusal  we  commend  to 
every  reader  of  The  Bookman. 

Already  there  is  news  of  a  biography 
of  the  late  George  Augustus  Sala.  Mrs. 
Sala  is  busily  engaged  on  a  Li/t^  which 
will  not  be  ready  for  many  months,  but 
as  it  will  be  largely  composed  of  his  let- 
ters, and  as  it  is  known  that  Mr.  Sala  was 
a  most  pungent  letter-writer,  we  may 
expect  a  great  literary  treat  when  the 
book  appears. 

Messrs.  Rand,  McNally  and  Company 
have  issued  T/te  Iron  Pirate^  by  Max 
Pemberton,  in  their  cheap  paper-covered 
series.  It  was  by  this  story  and  The  Sea 
Wolves  that  Mr.  Pemberton  made  his  first 
reputation  in  England,  and  although 
these  books  were  published  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  Messrs.  Harper,  it  was  not 
until  The  Impregnable  City  and  The  Little 
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Huguenot  appeared  during  the  last  year 
that  he  attracted  attention  in  America. 
The  success  of  The  Little  Huguenot  has 
shown  his  faculty  for  the  historical  novel 
as  against  the  novel  of  sea  adventure,  by 
which  he  became  known  at  first  as  an 
author,  and  his  next  long  romance  will 
be  a  story  of  life  in  Venice  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  He  is  also  engaged  upon  a 
series  of  stories  of  life  in  Paris  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  for  the  Strand 
Magazine, 

One  of  the  most  notable  novels  brought 
out  during  the  month  is  A  Clever  Wife, 
by  Mr.  W.  Pett  Ridge,  and  published 
by  the  Messrs.  Harper.  Mr.  Pett  Ridge 
belongs  to  the  school  of  Mr.  Anstey, 
than  whom  his  work  has  had  no  more 
kindly  critic.  A  Clever  Wife  is  Mr.  Pett 
Ridge's  first  novel,  but  he  has  already 
published  Eighteen  of  TV/^r/w  (1894)  under 
a  pen-name  since  discarded  ;  a  small  vol- 
ume called  Telling  Stories^  and  a  collec- 
tion of  dialogues  under  the  title  oi  Minor 
Dialogues.  It  was  these  dialogues,  com- 
menced in  the  Pall  Mall  Budget^  which 
brought  his  name  out  from  the  demure 
shade  of  anonymity.  Some  five  years 
ago,  in  the  time  spared  from  the  quiet 
city  berth  which  he  is  still  disinclined 
to  relinquish,  he  roamed  about  London 
and  tried  to  learn  its  secrets,  whether  in 
Soho,  or  Limehouse,  or  Battersea,  and 
his  first  novel  shows  how  intimate  is  his 
knowledge  of  London  life.  To  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Low  must  be  ascribed  the  credit  of 
recognising  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Pett 
Ridge's  work  and  of  opening  hospitably 
to  the  stranger  the  door  of  journalism. 
As  we  go  to  press  his  second  novel* en- 
titled The  Second  Opportunity  of  Mr, 
Staplehurst  is  about  to  be  published,  and 
he  has  other  work  in  hand  which  may 
see  the  light  during  the  year.  Mr.  Pett 
Ridge  has  now  the  distinction  of  being 
a  marked  man  in  the  world  of  fiction. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  refusal  to  write  an 
article  for  the  Cosmopolitan^  even  at  the 
extraordinary  rate  of  a  dollar  for  each 
word,  has  naturally  excited  a  good  deal 
of  attention.  This  offer  is,  we  believe, 
the  most  liberal  ever  made  by  any  pub- 
lisher to  an  author,  except  that  made  by 
St,  Nicholas  to  Tennyson,  and  accepted 
by  him.  Mr.  Robert  Bonner  paid  nearly 
this  rate,  however,  to  Dickens  for  the 
very  feeble  story  Hunted  Doivn^  origi- 
nally published  in  the  New  York  Ledger 


in  186 1.  The  manuscript  contained 
about  7000  words,  and  Mr.  Bonner  paid 
for  it  the  sum  of  $5000.  Such  offers,  of 
course,  have  no  definite  relation  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  work,  but  are  in 
the  nature  of  advertisements  ;  so  that 
Mr.  Walker  of  the  Cosmopolitan  was  much 
more  fortunate  than  Mr.  Bonner  ;  for  he 
has  had  the  full  benefit  of  the  advertise- 
ment without  having  to  pay  out  any 
money  except  for  the  five-cent  postage- 
stamp  that  carried  his  offer  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. 

The  frivolous  chapters  which  compose 
Comedies  of  Courtship^  just  published  by 
the  Scribners,  were  written  before  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope  came  to  a  manly  resolution 
to  eschew  the  short  story  (we  understand 
that  he  recently  declined  an  offer  of 
$750  for  a  short  story)  and  to  devote 
himself  seriously  to  novel-writing.  We 
advise  Mr.  Hope's  admiring  readers, 
who  have  been  somewhat  disappointed 
in  his  recent  books,  to  withhold  their 
judgment  until  they  have  read  Phroso^ 
which  starts  as  a  serial  in  the  current 
number  of  McClure's, 

We  learn  that  as  a  result  of  the  drama- 
tisation of  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  Mr. 
Hope  is  writing  a  play  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Edward  Rose,  and  that  it  is 
nearly  completed.  **  I  have  always  con- 
sidered the  drama,"  Mr.  Hope  says, 
*'  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  literary 
art,  and  am  just  trying  my  'prentice 
hand  upon  it,"  Mr.  Hope,  however,  is 
not  likely  to  renounce  the  writing  of 
novels  in  favour  of  plays.  "  I  do  not 
think,"  he  says,  "  I  should  ever  like 
writing  plays  so  well  as  novels  ;  I  do 
not  find  that  the  dramatic  form  gives 
me  enough  elbow-room  ;  but  really  I  do 
not  think  that  I  ought  to  say  anything 
about  it,  as  I  am  only  a  beginner." 

We  have  seen  it  confidently  stated 
that  the  character  of  Willie  Ruston  in 
The  God  in  the  Car  was  intended  for  Mr. 
Cecil  Rhodes,  and  a  bold,  clever  sketch 
which  appeared  in  the  Afoon^  a  Trans- 
vaal paper,  gave  credence  to  this  state- 
ment. It  was  entitled  "  The  God  in  the 
Car,"  and  represented  Mr.  Rhodes  sit- 
ting in  smiling,  self-satisfied  ease  in  a 
jaunty  little  car  drawn  by  a  Kaffir 
dressed  in  ragged  pantaloons,  with  a 
meal -bag  arranged  as  an  upper  garment. 
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FAC-SIMILE   PAGE  OF  ANTHONY   HOPE*S   MS. 


**  Where  you  going  to  stop,  Baas?" 
asks  he,  with  a  ,grin.  *'  Oh,  trot  on, 
boy.  Stop  at  Cairo,"  replies  the  mag- 
nificent occupant  of  the  car.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Mr.  Hope  states  that  he  has 
never  known  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  disclaims 
having  had  any  thought  of  the  South 
African  statesman  in  his  mind  when  he 
wrote  the  story.  People  have  actually 
talked  about  the  "hidden  tragedy"  in 
Mr.  Rhodes's  life  ! 


Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  is  a 
slight,  fair  man  of  about  thirty-two, 
with  an  easy,  affable  manner,  and  is  the 
son  of  a  clergyman — the  Rev.  E.  C. 
Hawkins,  vicar  of  St.  Bride's,  Fleet 
Street — whose  work  as  one  of  the  lib- 
eral-minded, progressive  clergy  is  well 
known  in  London.  Mr.  Hope  writes  a 
closely  written  and  tiny  but  legible 
hand,  the  lines  on  the  sheets  of  manu- 
script starting  about  an  inch  from  the^ 
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edge  of  the  paper  at  the  top  and  descend- 
ing in  a  gradual  slant  to  the  bottom,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  fac- 
simile of  his  handwriting.  **  Just  a  fad, 
you  know,"  explains  Mr.  Hope.  **  I 
write  everything  in  that  slanting  form." 

The  second  poem  written  by  Mr.  Al- 
fred Austin  since  his  appointment  to  the 
Laureateship  appeared  lately  in  the  Lon- 
don Times.  It  is  a  dirge  in  honour  of 
the  late  Prince  Henry  of  Batten  berg, 
and  is  a  vast  improvement  upon  most  of 
Mr.  Austin's  verse.  Some  of  its  lines 
are  really  very  stately  ;  but  if  it  is  not 
impertinent  of  us,  we  should  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Austin  to  pause  in  his  poetising  and 
expound  to  us  a  linguistic  problem.  In 
the  second  stanza  occurs  the  following  : 

•*  Who  would  not  die  for  England  ?"  Thus  he  said 
Who  at  the  holiest  of  all  English  hearths, 
The  holiest  and  highest,  had  been  given 
A  seat. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  done 
something  in  our  modest  way  to  make 
Mr.  Austin's  name  known  in  America, 
will  he  not  kindly  waft  across  the  sea 
an  explanation  of  just  how  he  construes 
the  word  "  seat"  in  the  above  ?  When 
this  explanation  shall  have  been  received 
we  will  communicate  it  in  confidence  to 
Mr.  Dana  of  the  Sun. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  Mr. 
Austin,  just  as  people  were  beginning 
to  be  reconciled  to  his  appointment  on 
the  ground  that  it  was,  after  all,  a  rather 
amusi^ig  though  somewhat  irreverent 
joke,  that  Mr.  William  Watson  should 
have  given  out  his  splendid  series  of 
sonnets,  which,  under  the  collective  title 
of  The  Purple  East^  have  lately  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  John  Lane.  Mr.  Watson's 
greatest  fault  heretofore  has  been  a 
certain  excess  of  restraint,  which  has 
seemed  at  times  to  degenerate  into  tame- 
ness  ;  and  hence  these  sonnets  are  a  reve- 
lation even  to  his  oldest  admirers.  The 
fire  and  passion  of  them  are  simply  aston- 
ishing, and  the  swift,  nervous  sweep  of 
some  of  the  lines  carries  one  away  ;  while 
their  noble  indignation  thrills  the  most 
cold-blooded  critic  in  his  own  despite. 
We  learn  that  in  England  these  poems 
have  been  seized  upon  by  the  people 
with  an  eagerness  unknown  in  many 
years,  and  we  can  well  believe  it,  for 
they  voice  a  feeling  that  leaps  beyond 
all   considerations   of   State  policy  and 


smug  diplomacy,  and  that  will  at  last 
force  the  hands  of  cabinets  and  councils. 
When  this  has  been  accomplished,  Mr. 
Watson  may  be  found  to  have  done 
more  for  Armenia  than  the  whole  For- 
eign Office  together.  Some  months 
ago,  in  estimating  the  claims  of  Eng- 
land's poets  to  succeed  Tennyson,  we 
hesitated  long  between  Mr.  Watson  and 
Mr.  Kipling  ;  but  these  wonderful  son- 
nets— the  finest  that  England  has  seen 
since  Wordsworth's  time — have  made 
the  matter  clear  ;  for  there  is  now  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Watson  is  the  greatest 
living  English  poet.  Yet,  as  we  re- 
marked above,  all  this  is  bad  for  Mr. 
Austin,  since  it  emphasises  anew  the  un- 
fitness of  his  appointment,  by  revealing 
the  splendid  genius  of  the  man  who  was 
thrust  aside  to  make  a  place  for  him. 

The  writer  once  knew  a  Scotch  lad  in 
Glasgow,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  who 
used  to  lay  by  twopence  every  week  out 
of  the  meagre  dole  he  received  as  office- 
boy  to  purchase  T/ie  People's  Friend  and 
the  Detroit  Free  Press.  The  former,  w^e 
remember,  used  to  arrive  on  Mondays 
and  the  latter  on  Saturdays.  The  spe- 
cial attraction  in  the  pyee  Press  was 
a  humorous  and  entertaining  column 
signed  by  "  Luke  Sharp  ;"  and  surely 
it  is  a  good  test  of  the  work  of  this 
writer  that  the  boy,  since  grown  to  man- 
hood, relished  it  then  as  keenly  as  he 
does  now  when  it  bears  the  signature  of 
**  Robert  Barr."  It  was  in  1881  that 
Mr.  Barr  was  deputed  to  carry  the  De- 
troit Free  Press  across  the  Atlantic  and 
graft  it  on  English  soil.  Since  then  he 
has  lived  for  the  most  part  in  London 
or  in  its  suburbs,  where  his  irresistible 
good  humour  and  genial  camaraderie 
have  gained  for  him  many  warm  friends 
among  the  writers  of  the  day.  He  has 
shared  chambers  with  Rudyard  Kipling, 
who  considers  Mr.  Barr's  ///  the  Midst 
of  Alarms  to  be  one  of  the  most  Ameri- 
can books  he  has  ever  read  ;  and  in  a 
great  measure  the  Idler  in  its  palmy 
days  owed  its  success  to  his  enterprise. 
This  popular  magazine  was  built  up  by 
the  joint  efforts  of  Mr  Barr  and  Mr. 
Jerome  K.  Jerome,  but  since  Mr.  Barr 
left  it  some  months  ago  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  the  writing  of  books,  it 
has  lost  its  peculiar  savour.  Little  did 
that  boy  who  used  to  find  such  delight 
in  "  Luke  Sharp's"  fun  and  frolic  imag- 
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ine  that  one  day  he 
should  find  himself  ad- 
dressed by  him  as  "  my 
dear  relative"  ! 
» 
Mr.  Robert  Barr, 
whose  new  novel,  A 
Woman  Intervenes,  has 
just  been  published  by 
the  Messi^s,  Stokes,  was 
born  in  Glasgow  some 
forty  years  ago,  and 
when  only  four  years 
old  was  taken  to  Can- 
ada. He  grew  up  to  the 
trade  of  a  carpenter,  and 
with  ripening  aspira- 
tions fitted  himself  to 
become  a  teacher.  Tir- 
ing of  this  vocation,  or 
rather  passing  through 
this  period  of  training, 
he  entered  the  ranks  of 
journalism,  and  began 
his  acquaintance  with 
American  life  on  the  ed- 
itorial staff  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press.  Here  he 
found  congenial  occu- 
pation for  his  groping 
talents,  and  very  soon 
he  became  known  far 
and  wide  by  his  sketches 
written  over  the  nam  de 
guerre  of  "  Luke  Sharp. " 
And  now  he  is  able  to 
write  "novelist"  after 
his   name   with  distinc* 


We  have  been  scan- 
ning for  the  past  six  weeks  the  various 
publications  and  paragraphs  called  forth 
by  the  Roentgen  photography,  and  as 
the  result  of  our  reading  we  feel  called 
upon  to  express  our  personal  opinion 
that  the  feats  of  the  cathode  ray  in 
penetrating  substances  formerly  regard- 
ed as  opaque  are  as  nothing  when  com- 
pared  to  the  way  in  which  it  has  sue 
ceeded  in  piercing  the  dense  obscurity 
that  had  heretofore  bafiied  innumerable 
electricians  all  over  the  country  in  their 
heroic  efforts  to  get  their  names  into 
the  papers. 


A  correspondent  in  Minneapolis  writes  : 
"  Seeing  the  letter  of  Mr.  Anthony  Hope 
in    the     February    Bookman,    I     take 
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the  liberty  of  sending  you  an  extract 
from  a  letter  which  I  received  from  Mr, 
S.  R.  Crockett,  dated  December  29th, 
1895."  The  extract  has  reference  to  A 
Galloway  Herd,  published  last  summer 
by  Messrs.  R.  F.  Fenno  and  Company, 
of  this  city,  and  is  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  been  dreadfully  annoyed  by  Ihe  re- 
publicalion,  from  old  numbers  of  a  religious  peri- 
odical, of  my  boyish  story  called  A  Galloway  Ilird. 
I  should  be  obliged  10  you  if  you  would  slate  OD 
my  authority  thai  Ihe  book  was  pirated  and 
primed  without  my  knowledge  and  apainst  my 
will.  The  book  was  written  many  years  ago  from 
week  to  week,  simply  10  (ill  space  in  a  paper  10 
which  I  had  to  contribute  a  certain  number  of 
columns.  It  was  my  lirsl  work  of  the  kind,  and 
certainly  never  intended  (or  book  publication.  I 
should  be  deeply  obliged  if  through  the  press  you 
could  make  this  well  known,  for  Ihe  matter  has 
grieved  me  deeply," 
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As  this  firm  has  been  responsible  in 
no  very  reputable  fashion  for  the  repub- 
lication in  book  form  of  stories  raked 
out  from  old  magazines  and  periodicals, 
or  published  as  tentative  works  by  writ- 
ers since  become  more  or  less  far  famed, 
but  then  in  their  apprenticeship,  it  seems 
only  fair  to  a  confiding  public  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  a  simple  statement  of 
facts  concerning  these  productions.  The 
Mystery  of  Cloomber^  by  Conan  Doyle, 
and  A  Son  of  Hugar,  by  Hall  Caine,  is- 
sued with  Messrs.  Fenno's  imprint  a 
year  ago,  originally  appeared  in  1888 
and  1886  respectively.  Strange  Secrets, 
bearing  on  the  cover  the  name  only 
of  Conan  Doyle,  contained,  among  a 
collection  of  stories,  one  short  story 
by  Dr.  Doyle,  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
the  author,  whose  name  was  used  to 
give  popular  currency  to  a  lot  of  com- 
monplace tales.  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman 
is  also  likely  to  be  enraged  by  the 
publication  of  a  little  story,  just  issued 
by  Messrs.  Fenno,  entitled  A  Little 
Wizard, 

The  same  firm  prepared  popular  and 
cheap  editions  of  Mr.  Barrie's  4uld 
Licht  Idylls  and  A  Window  in  Thrums 
during  the  holidays,  with  '*  illustrations 
by  William  Hole,  R.S.A."  These  illus- 
trations  were  made  from  photographic 
impressions  of  the  original  etchings  in 
the  Editions  de  luxe  of  these  books,  im- 
ported at  great  expense  by  other  Amer- 
ican publishers  ;  indeed,  Auld  Licht 
Idylls  with  Hole's  etchings  was  only 
brought  to  this  country  about  six 
months  ago.  We  need  scarcely  add 
that  this  was  done  without  permission 
or  acknowledgment,  and  in  printing  the 
copyright  notice  on  the  title-page, 
Messrs.  Fenno  did  not  even  think  it 
necessary  to  change  the  dates  in  the 
original  editions.  What  is  to  be  depre- 
cated above  all  in  the  conduct  of  these 
publisheis  is  that  they  have  led  both 
booksellers  and  bookreaders  through 
representation,  of  which  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  in  their  advertisements,  if 
nowhere  else,  to  believe  that  these  pub- 
lications are  to  be  received  as  new 
works.  But  the  facts  speak  louder  than 
any  comment  of  ours  on  their  reprehen- 
sible action. 

In    the   case   of   Messrs.   Piatt,  Bruce 
and  Company,  who  have  been  attacked 


by  Mr.  Weyman  and  Mr.  Hope  for  the 
unauthorised  publication  of  certain 
stories  of  theirs  collected  under  the 
titles  Tfu  King's  Stratagem  and  Frivolous 
Cupid,  a  new  and  interesting  element  is 
introduced  into  international  literary 
affairs.  The  publishers  claim  that  Mr. 
Weyman's  stories  were  bought  in 
good  faith  from  a  responsible  agent  in 
London,  and  that  they  have  begun  an 
investigation,  and  will  prosecute  the 
agent,  if  found  to  be  in  default.  Mean- 
time, they  have  offered  to  make  terms 
with  the  author  which  shall  be  account- 
ed satisfactory  by  a  third  party.  Mr. 
Hope's  stories  were  also  purchased  from 
a  responsible  agent,  this  time  in  New 
York,  and  two  weeks  before  the  publi- 
cation of  the  book  the  publishers  wrote 
to  Mr.  Hope  acquainting  him  with  the 
deal.  That  they  are  perfectly  sincere  in 
the  explanation  of  their  position  is 
vouched  for  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
thrown  open  their  correspondence  upon 
these  transactions  for  inspection.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  they  should  have  met 
with  these  misadventures  at  the  outset 
of  their  career  ;  and  while  we  cannot 
but  feel  sorry  for  them,  it  seems  to  us 
that  a  little  more  inquiry  would  have 
uncovered  the  guile  of  the  *'  wicked" 
literary  agent. 

Mrs.  Wynne  would  seem  to  have  be- 
gun her  literary  career  auspiciously  ;  her 
first  volume.  The  Little  Room  and  other 
Stories,  published  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  now  being  in  its  second  thou- 
sand, and  the  publishers  say  that  the  de- 
mand for  the  book  shows  a  steady  in- 
crease. 

Messrs.  Way  and  Williams,  the  pub- 
lishers of  Mrs.  Wynne's  stories,  have  in 
the  press  a  sonnet  sequence  composed 
of  forty-nine  sonnets,  entitled  The  Lamp 
of  Gold,  by  Miss  Florence  L.  Snow  ;  also 
a  collection  of  tales  of  Western  life 
under  the  title  A  Mountain  Woman,  by 
Elia  W.  Peattie,  an  editorial  writer  on 
the  Omaha  World-Htrald,  who  is  well 
known  in  the  Middle- West  States  as  an 
accomplished  writer.  One  of  these 
stories  appeared  some  years  ago  in  the 
Cosmopolitan.  **  Jim  Lancy's  Waterloo," 
as  we  remember  it,  was  a  powerful  bit 
of  realism,  and  was  remarkable  enough 
to  stimulate  our  interest  in  more  of  this 
author's  work.     This  firm  is  to  be  com- 
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mended  on  their  laudable  plan  of  hunt- 
ing up  and  reprinting  the  work  which 
has  been  produced  by  some  abie  young 
writers  during  the  last  few  years  in 
America.  Most  of  it  no  doubt  is  epheme- 
ral, but  much  deserves  a  chance  of  condi- 
tional immortality  at  least  in  book  form. 
® 
Mr.  Barne's  new  play  will  .probably 
be  produced  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  in 
London  next  autumn  by  Cyril  Maude 
and  Winifred  Emery.  Mr.  E.  S.  Wil- 
lard,  who  made  a  success  of  the  same 
author's  Professor's  Love  Siory,  did  not 
like  the  part  assigned  him  in  the  new 
play,  and  is  to  present  instead  one  which 
Henry  Arthur  Jones  is  writing  for  him, 
and  which  is  said  to  be  of  a  lighter  char- 
acter than  his  more  recent  productions. 

Sarah  Grand  has  quite  recovered  her 
health,  and  is  to  be  met  with  frequently 
at  London  evening  parties,  where  she  is 
always  introduced  as  "  Madame  Sarah 
Grand,"  although  her  real  name,  Mrs. 
Haldane  McFail,  is  now  well  known. 

The  comments  which  appeared  in 
our  columns  in  the  February  Book- 
man upon  Mr.  Paul  Leicester  Ford's 
novel,  T/te  Honourable  Peter  Stirling, 
now  in  its  sixth  edition,  have  brought  us 
a  number  of  inquiries  about  the  author, 
;  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 


Mr.  Ford  wa; 
in  1865,  and 
great-grandst 
cept  for  six  « 


1  his 


other 


of  Noah  Webster.  Ex- 
ks  in  a  kindergarten,  lie 
any  regular  education, 
owing  to  ill  health,  but  roaming  at  large 
in  his  falher'slibrary — oreof  the  largest 
private  libraries  in  this  country — he 
went  through  what  Cailyle  has  said  is 
the  best  university  for  a  young  man — 
the  college  of  books.  With  the  help  of 
a  large  printing  outfit  he  learned  how  to 
write,  spell,  and  punctuate,  and  became 
an  expert  compositor.  In  1876  he  part- 
ly set  up  a  revised  edition  of  Noah  Web- 
ster's Webster  Genealogy,  and  his  name 
appeared  on  the  title-page  as  the  editor. 
Since  then  he  has  edited  pamphlets  and 
books  without  number  almost  wholly 
related  to  American  historiography,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  perhaps  The 
IVritings  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  has 
travelled  in  Europe,  Newfoundland, 
South  America,  California,  and  the  West 
Indies.  He  is  an  active  political  worker 
in  his  ward,  and  holds  or  has  held  ofli- 
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cial  positions  in  the  New  England  So- 
ciety, the  Hamilton  Club,  the  New 
York  Library  Club,  and  the  Tree-Plant- 
ing and  Fountain  Society.  During  his 
researches  he  has  worked  in  nearly 
every  library  of  importance  in  America 
and  Europe. 

As  an  instance  of  his  enterprise  and 
foresight  we  may  say  that  his  work. 
Pamphlets  on  the  Constitution,  Published 
during  the  Discussion  by  the  People  lyS?- 
1788,  which   is  a  recognised  authority 
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on  all  historico-constitutional  questions, 
was  refused  by  three  New  York  publish- 
ers, in  consequence  of  which  he  pub- 
lished the  book  himself,  and  made  $1600 
from  it,  besides  an  additional  $150, 
recently  paid  him  for  permission  to  re- 
publish a  part.  He  is  now  editing 
an  interesting  series  of  reprints  of 
early  American  books,  to  be  issued  in  a 
limited  edition  with  numerous  fac- 
similes of  the  original  title-pages  and 
illustrations,  etc.  The  New  Englana 
Primer  and  Weems's  Life  of  Washington 
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be  the  dairy  (arm  where 
Tess  Durbeyfield  and 
Angel  Clare  lived  their 
pastoral  life  among  the 
"  impassioned,  sun  flush- 
ed, summer  ■  saturated 
heathen,"  which  ended 
in  their  idyllic  wooing. 
.  ® 
The  latest  University 
to  open  its  doors  to 
women  is  the  University 
of  Athens.  Five  women 
were  enrolled  for  (he 
winter  term,  not  with- 
out violent  objection 
from  some  of  the  stu- 
dents. It  Wds,  in  fact, 
with  difficulty  that  the 
authorities  could  restore 
order. 

On  March  zd  Eleonora 
Duse  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  country 
in  the  character  of  Su- 
dermann's  "  Magda, ' '  in 
Heimat,  and  convinced 
the  audience  by  her  gen- 
uine art  and  terrible  sin- 
cerity in  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  study  of  actual 
life  rather  than  an  im- 
personation, her  superi- 
ority to  Sarah  Bernhardt 
in  the  same  role.  So 
true  to  life,  so  vivid  in 
portraiture,  and  so  real- 
istic was  her  acting  that 


are  to  be  the  first  two  books  of  this 
series.  The  writing  of  The  Honourable 
Peter  Stirling  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Ford 
as  recreation  from  his  historical  work, 
and  the  character  of  the  hero  is  an  at- 
tempt to  blend  in  one  man  the  qualities 
which  from  a  close  study  of  American 
politics  he  considers  to  be  essential  to 
political  success  in  this  country. 
® 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  has  been  introduc- 
ing Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  who  is  to 
take  the  part  of  "  Tess'"  in  the  forth- 
coming dramatisation  of  his  novel, 
to  the  little  world  of  Dorchester.  Mrs. 
Campbell  is  anxious  to  master  the  real 
"  Dosset"  dialect  and  to  familiarise  her- 
self with  the  background  of  the  novel. 
About  seven  miles  from  Dorchester,  in 
the   neighbourhood  of  Wool,  is  said  to 
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the 


the 


great  actress  came  on  the  stage  one 
was  kept  in  infinite  suspense  until  the 
tragic  end  was  reached.  Such  acting  as 
Duse's  cannot  be  analysed  ;  it  is  loo  elu- 
sive, and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
her  wonderful  personality,  which  charges 
the  play  with  all  its  force  and  vitality. 
But  one  notices  that  her  acting  is  im- 
bued with  an  air  of  simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity which  is  terrible  to  behold,  and 
instead  of  theatricalism  she  constantly 
impresses  you  with  an  indescribable 
stateliness  and  dignity.  A  better  expo- 
nent Sudermann  could  not  have  than 
Duse,  for  as  he  is  as  profound  a  student  of 
the  eternal  Woman  as  George  Meredith 
himself,  and  seems  positively  incapable 
of  producing  anything  in  petticoats  de- 
void of  character,  so  Fleonora  Duse  rep- 
resents woman  upon  the  stage  in  a  more 
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womanly  way  than  she  has  ever  been  ; 
indeed,  there  are  critics  who  go  further 
and  maintain  that  until  Duse^s  appear- 
ance, woman  has  never  been  faithfully 
represented  upon  the  stage. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  repro- 
duction of  Neimat  (Magda)  upon  the 
stage  appeared  a  version  of  Sudermann's 
play  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Lamson, 
Wolffe  and  Company.  The  theme,  a 
favourite  one  with  Sudermann,  is  dis- 
agreement between  the  individual  and 
the  family,  the  strife  between  the  old 
and  the  new  order  of  things,  with  the 
problem  of  repentance  and  reparation 
leading  the  swift  tragedy  to  a  tremen- 
dous climax.  Duse,  in  her  interpreta- 
tion of  Magda,  does  not  always  follow 
the  text,  but  treats  it  in  the  same  inde- 
pendent manner  with  which  she  adapts 
all  her  parts.  Herr  Sudermann's  repu- 
tation as  a  novelist  and  dramatist  of 
original  genius,  already  established  on 
the  Continent,  is  daily  on  the  increase 
in  England  and  America,  and  when  his 
Frau  Sorge,  his  first  novel,  Der  Katzen- 
steg,  and  Es  IVar  are  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, his  popular  sway  will  be  greatly 
augmented  and  his  genius  more  widely 
recognised.  His  £s  (far  stands  in  the 
same  category  as  Anna  Kar^itina,  and 
may  be  safely  described  as  Sudermann's 
masterpiece,  for  although  he  is  still  com- 
paratively young,  it  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able that  he  will  do  anything  better.  In 
DasGluckim  IVinie/ {l^ove  in  a  Groove), 
produced  for  the  first  time  at  Vienna 
last  November  and  recently  in  London, 
Sudermann  varies  the  theme  by  portray- 
ing not  the  revolt  of  a  daughter,  but  of 
a  wife,  and  the  play  is  said  to  surpass 
anything  he  has  yet  written  for  the  stage. 
Combined  with  his  admirable  art  and 
fine  literary  workmanship,  the  secret  of 
Sudermann's  success  lies  in  his  noble, 
single-hearted  sincerity,  directness  of 
purpose,  and  amazing  insight  into  the 
character  of  woman.  He  is  a  most  fas- 
cinating personality  ;  fair-haired  and 
blue-eyed,  he  resembles  a  hero  out  of  a 
Wagnerian  drama. 

® 

The  catalogue  of  the  BibliothSque  Na- 
tionale  in  Paris  proceeds  slowly,  though 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years  the 
whole  force  at  the  library  has  been  en- 
gaged in  this  enormous  work.  It  is  not 
expected  to  be  ready  sooner  than  the 
year  igoo. 


Professor  B.  W.  Wells's  editic 


Gendre  de  M.  Poh 

by    all    the    lovers    of    what 

France's     nineteenth  century 


I   be  welcomed 


production.  The  introduction  is  excel- 
lent, and  most  of  the  notes  to  the  point. 
Mistakes  occur  here  and  there,  however, 
and  one  notably  which  shows  the  pro- 
fessor to  be  the  reverse  of  an  epicure,  a 
sad  state  of  things  for  an  interpreter  of 
French  literature.  He  gives  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  French  barbue  "  sole, 
a  sea  fish."  Now  the  barbue  and  the 
sole  are  two  very  different  fishes  ;  &fiUt 
de  sole,  a  sole  /rite,  a  sole  an  vin  blanc,  a 
sole  Colbert  &re  much  more  delicate  dishes 
than  any  that  can  be  prepared  with  the 
commoner^i/ri^wf,  a  fish  of  the  turbot  fam- 
ily, the  English  name  of  which  is,  if  we 
mistake  not,  the  brill.  Professor  Wells 
may  be  the  head,  but  he  is  assuredly 
not,  or  ought  not  to  be,  the  eht:/  of 
his  department.  Another  painful  error 
relates  to  the  French  victory  of  Fon- 
tenoy,  which  the  professor  declares  was 
won  over  the  Auslrians  and  Dutch. 
What  becomes  then  of  the  famous 
"  Messieurs  les  Anglais,  tires  les  pre- 
miers" ?    It  is  the  British,  commanded 
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bv  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  were 
defeated  on  May  nth,  1745,  although 
they  may  not  like  to  remember  it. 

Unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  the 
American  people  are  about  ready  for  a 
new  popular  song,  not  one  that  will  be 
heard  fitfully  here  and  there,  but  one 
that  will  ravage  the  entire  population. 
Since  Daisy  Bell  was  laid  to  rest  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  there  has  been  a  sort  of  in- 
terregnum during  which  the  country  has 
recuperated  its  stock  of  patience.  In  that 
period  a  good  many  rather  haunting  airs 
have  sprung  up,  but  they  all  seem  to 
have  just  missed  the  mark,  or  else  per- 
haps the  psychological  moment  had  not 
yet  arrived,  so  that  they  secured  only  a 
local  and  partial  success.  We  half  ex- 
pected to  see  Tivo  Little  Gifts  in  Blue 
come  into  its  own,  but  it  didn't  ;  and 
Her  Golden  Hair  was  Hanging  Down  her 
Back  and  Only  One  Girl  in  this  World  for 
Me  also  fell  a  little  short  of  universal 
adoption.  It  may  be  that  The  Sunshine 
I  of  Paradise  Alley  is  the  coming  favourite, 
'  for  it  seems  to  us  to  be  more  and  more 
audible  in  the  streets  ;  and  it  has  everv 
possible  characteristic  of  a  popular  lyric. 

We  have  a  half-formulated  theory 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  only  songs 
with  a  purely  legato  movement  that  ap- 
peal very  strongly  to  the  ttoXXoI  ;  for, 
running  over  the  list  of  those  that 
are  now  consigned  to  oblivion,  we  can 
recall  only  one  whose  rendition  was  nec- 
essarily staccato,  and  this  was  Shoo  Fly^ 
much  of  whose  success  was  due  to  the 
preposterous  absurdity  of  the  words. 

Some  inexperienced  person  may  ask 
how  one  can  accurately  distinguish  be- 
tween the  absolute  and  the  relative  suc- 
cess of  a  popular  song.  We  don't  know 
how  the  scientists  do  it,  but  we  are  will- 
ing to  disclose  our  own  personal  test.  To 
us  it  is  not  enough  that  a  song  should 
be  played  by  the  peripatetic  bands,  and 
warbled  in  the  variety  shows,  and  sung 
by  the  Every-Day  Young  Man.  These 
things  merely  show  popularity,  and 
are  not  the  supreme  test.  But  when  we 
casually  meet  six  consecutive  district 
messenger  boys,  and  find  them  all  busily 
whistling  the  selfsame  air,  then  we  know 
that  this  air  has  actually  bewitched  the 
populace,  and  has  already  swept  forth  on 
its  career  of  national  devastation. 


The  most  interesting  book  of  the  com- 
ing season  will  undoubtedly  be  The  Life 
and  Letters  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes^ 
which  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company  expect  to  publish  in  the  spring. 
Mr.  Morse,  the  well-known  biographer 
and  editor  of  the  American  Statesmen 
Series,  is  the  author,  and  has  nearly 
completed  his  important  work,  which  is 
said  to  be  peculiarly  rich  in  letters  that 
are  as  attractive  and  characteristic  as 
anything  Dr.  Holmes  ever  wrote.  Mr. 
Morse  has  enjoyed  the  hearty  concur- 
rence and  aid  of  Dr.  Holmes's  family  in 
the  execution  of  his  task. 

Some  years  ago  we  recall  a  writer  de- 
scribing Charles  Lever  as  "  perhaps  the 
only  living  novelist  of  whom  it  may  be 
said  that  he  is  never  dull,"  and  Andrew 
Lang,  who  is  seldom  ignoblj-  fallible  in 
his  enthusiasms,  in  his  Essays  in  Little 
says  that  Lever  lived  in  an  age  so  full 
of  great  novelists  that  perhaps  he  is  not 
prized  as  he  should  be.  So  when  we 
turn  back  and  read  him  once  more,  we 
see  that  Lever,  too,  was  a  worthy  mem- 
ber of  that  famous  company  which  in- 
cluded Dickens,  Bulwer,  Thackeray, 
Trollope,  and  George  Eliot — he  was  a 
born  romancer,  a  romancer  for  boys  and 
men.  Good  cause  is  there  then  to  wel- 
come the  new,  complete,  and  uniform  li- 
brary edition  of  his  works  which  Messrs. 
Little,  Brown  and  Company  are  issuing 
by  subscription.  Mr.  Lang  himself 
writes  an  introduction  for  this  edition, 
and  besides  250  etched  plates  by  Phiz, 
Cruikshank,  and  other  artists,  it  con- 
tains nearly  400  illustrations  in  the  text. 
There  are  forty  volumes,  octavo  cloth 
uncut,  price  $2.50  per  volume,  printed 
in  the  finest  manner  upon  paper  of  ex- 
tra finish.  The  edition,  which  is  a  hand- 
some accession  to  the  choice  standard 
works  of  popular  authors  issued  by  this 
firm  with  such  success,  will  be  limited 
to  1250  numbered  sets. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd's  Social  Evolution 
has  been  translated  into  German  by  E. 
Pfleiderer,  and  is  reviewed  at  length  in 
a  recent  number  of  Die  Hilfe.  The  edi- 
tor prefixes  a  curious  note  to  the  review. 
He  says  that  he  fears  it  will  prove  a 
very  stiff  task  to  his  readers,  but  advises 
them  to  study  it  carefully  twice,  when 
it  will  become  clear  to  their  minds. 
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"  A  man  of  Kent"  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  however,  her  most  notable  success.  For 
writes  us  with  reference  to  Mrs.  Oli-  it  was  through  an  exceedingly  strong 
phant's  use  of  the  name  "Thrums"  and  exquisitely  sympathetic  interpreta- 
prior  to  M  r.  Barrie,  and  wishes  to  know  tion  of  the  central  character  of  that  pow- 
if  it  has  any  applicability  to  a  certain  erful  though  morbid  drama  that  she  won 
locality,  as  Barrie's  Thrums  has  to  Kir- 
riemuir, N.  B.  This  we  have  no  means  ■  i 
of  knowing.  He  gives  some  interesting 
extracts    from    a    letter    written    by  his 

mother,  who  when  young  lived  near  Kir-  '■ 

riemuir  and  knew  it  well  : 

"  I  never  saw  the  word  ■  thrums  '  wrklen  [ill  I 
saw  Harrie's  book.  Mow  often  when  a  youngster 
I  have  gone  into  a  weaver's  shop,  and  asked  for  a 
handful  of  thrums  I  They  were  linen  threads 
(rom  half  a  yard  to  a  yard  and  a  half  loiiK.  and 
lied  up  in  bunches.  I  think  when  a  web  is  ^nish- 
ed  il  is  what  is  left  of  [he  warp.  My  broiliers 
made  twine  of  them  for  their  kites." 

Carlyle,  our  correspondent  informs 
us,  uses  the  word  twice  in  Surlor  Resar- 
//is,to  signify  broken  threads.  But  it  is 
not,  he  points  out,  a  word  indigenous 
to  North  Britain,  for  in  T/ir  Merry  Wives 
of  iViniisor  Shakespeare  makes  Mrs. 
Page  say,  "And  there's  her  thrum'd 
hat,"  meaning,  as  the  foot-note  explains, 
"  a  hat  composed  of  the  weaver's  tufts 
or  thrums." 


We  understand  that  Mr.  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling intends  by-and-bye  to  take  up  his 
permanent  residence  in  England. 

Marriage,  the  new  play  recently  pre- 
sented at  the  Empire  Theatre,  deserves 
much  of  the  praise  bestowed  by  the 
critics,  especially  as  regards  diction  and 
general  literary  quality.  But  the  audi- 
ence might  well  complain  that  the  role 
played  by  Miss  Viola  Allen,  the  leading 
lady,  does  not  admit  of  the  fine  effects 
which  are  always  expected  from  her. 
The  character  is  an  obstinately  unat- 
tractive one^that  of  a  fretful  wife,  con- 
stantly complaining,  perpetually  driz- 
zling tears,  and  jealous  without  dignity 
— which  apparently  resists  the  most  in- 
telligent attempts  at  alteration  or  even 
alleviation.  Koran  artist  of  Miss  Allen's 
ability  to  play  such  a  part  seems  a  dese- 
cration of  fineness,  like  devoting  a 
Damascus  blade  to  domestic  uses. 
® 

Recognition  of  the  excellence  of  Miss 
Allen's  art  is  now  general  and  growing. 
By  the  fine  work  done  in  T/iu  Masquer- 
aders  last  season  she  added  to  the  repu- 
tation won  in  S<nving  the  Wind  during 
the  previous  winter.     The  last  remains, 


her  way  from  the  front  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fession to  a  place  in  advance  of  the  other 
younger  American  actresses.  And  it  is 
hard,  in  view  of  the  length  of  time  dur- 
ing which  Miss  Allen  has  been  favour- 
ably known,  to  realise  how  young  she 
really  is.  That  she  supported  McCul- 
lough,  has  starred  with  Jefferson,  and 
played  the  leading  parts  in  one  of  the 
best  stock  companies  for  several  years 
would  seem  to  indicate  maturity  at 
least.  But  the  truth  is,  she  was  "  born 
on  the  stage,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  and, 
being  the  daughter  of  an  actor,  made 
her  d^but  when  no  more  than  a  child. 
When  playing  with  McCullough  and 
Jefferson  she  was  slill  a  schoolgirl  in 
private  life.  So  that  in  her  case  suc- 
cess not  only  stands  upon  a  solid,  slowly 
built  foundation,  but  has  come  while 
youth  promises  greater  possibilities. 
® 
Ten  years  ago  Mr.  William  T.  Horna- 
day  related  his  experiences  as  a  hunter- 
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naturalist  in  India,  Ceylon,  the  Malay  call  it  literature,  and  perhaps,  to  quote 
peninsula,  and  Borneo,  in  a  book  called  himself,  "  like  many  other  men,  he 
7wo  Years  in  the  Jungie.'pMhiHhcA  hy  itie  would  scorn  to  be  called  a  journalist, 
Messrs.  Scribner,  which  went  through  but  would  glory  in  the  newly  created 
title  of  'newspaper  man.'"  But  his 
work  is  pervaded  with  the  better  quali- 
ties of  the  newspaper  man  ;  it  is 
breezy,  graphic,  piquant  ;  his  descrip- 
tions are  animated  and  vivacious,  and 
the  characterisation  is  shrewd,  humor- 
ous, and  veracious.  Some  of  the  illus- 
trations are  rather  amusing  ;  for  exam- 
ple, that  facing  page  140, 

Mr.  William  Canton,  whose  charming 
book,  TAe  Invisible  Playmate,  has  been 
so  enthusiastically  received,  both  in 
England  and  America,  and  is  noticed  in 
this  number,  has  another  volume  of  a 
similar  kind  in  the  press.  It  will  be  en- 
titled IV.  y.:  Her  Book  and  Other  Verses, 
and  will  be  published  in  the  spring. 
» 

Mr.  George  Moore's  new  novel,   on 
which  he   is   at   present  engaged,   will 
probably  be  entitled  Evelyn  Innes. 
« 

Messrs.  Hutchinson  and  Company 
will  publish  shortly  a  new  book  by  Marie 
Corelli,  under  the  title  of  The  Mighty 
Atom. 


several  editions.  Mr.  Hornadayhas  just 
issued,  through  the  Peter  Paul  Book 
Company,  of  Buffalo,  another  volume 
which  further  contributes  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  but  this 
time  in  the  pleasant  form  of  fiction. 
The  secret  of  the  success  of  his  book  of 
travel  lies  in  the  telling  of  a  good  story 
with  simplicity  and  bonh^mmie  and  a  re- 
freshing absence  of  "  fine  writing  ;"  and 
in  The  Man  who  became  a  Savage  the  same 
qualities  bring  piquancy  and  freshness 
to  the  reader.  The  story  centres  around 
the  "  man  who  became  a  savage,"  Mr, 
Jeremiah  Rock,  who,  disgusted  with 
civilisation,  "  sells  out"  and  goes  to 
Borneo,  where  he  has  a  "  large"  time 
with  the  natives.  As  an  antidote  to 
much  of  the  fiction  of  the  day,  which 
induces  morbidness,  introspection,  and 
an  unhappy  pessimism,  we  could  not 
prescribe  a  better  book  of  the  moment 
than  Mr,  Hornaday's  The  Man  who  Be- 
came a  Savage.     We  should  hesitate  to 


A  critical  correspondent  (most  of  our 
correspondents  are  critical)  writes  to  ask 
how  we  can  justify  our  recent  note  on 
Albert  Chevalier,  remembering  that  The 
Bookman  is  a  literary  journal.  We  are 
not  particularly  concerned  to  justify  it. 
We  regard  this  department  of  Chronicle 
and  Comment  as  especially  intended  to 
enable  us  to  chat  with  our  readers,  and 
we  feel  a  joyous  irresponsibility  in  our 
choice  of  subjects,  bringing  up  what- 
ever happens  to  interest  us  at  the  mo- 
ment. Therefore  we  consider  ourselves 
quite  free  to  discourse  on  any  possible 
topic,  from  the  theory  of  the  Fourth 
Dimension  to  the  advent  of  Connecticut 
River  shad.  But  if  we  saw  any  need  of 
justifying  our  mention  of  Mr.  Chevalier, 
we  should  say  his  coster  songs  are  his 
own  compositions,  and  their  White- 
chapel  dialect  is,  at  any  rate,  just  as 
much  literature  as  the  Dutch  dialect, 
and  Yankee  dialect,  and  negro  dialect, 
and  Hoosier  dialect  with  which  the 
magazine  writers  have  been  boring  the 
patient  American  public  lo  !  these  many 
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years.  Moreover,  Mr.  Chevalier  is  about 
to  appear  formally  in  the  role  of  an 
author,  being  now  occupied  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  collection  of  sketches  to 
be  called  The  Uninitiated,  We  present 
our  compliments  to  our  critical  but 
highly  esteemed  correspondent. 

Messrs.  Appleton  and  Company  will 
publish  shortly  a  new  story  by  Miss 
F.  F.  Montr6sor,  entitled  False  Coin  or 
True.  It  is  a  little  longer  than  The  One 
Who  Looked  On^  but  will  be  bound  in 
uniform  style.  The  same  firm  an- 
nounces a  new  novel  entitled  The  Reds 
of  the  Midi :  an  episode  of  the  French 
Revolution,  by  F^lix  Gras,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Thomas  A.  Janvier  ;  The 
Madonna  of  a  Day^  by  L.  Dougall,  whom 
we  prefer  to  know,  among  all  her  sub- 
sequent books,  as  the  author  of  Beggars 
All ;  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker's  Seats  of  the 
Mighty^  which  has  been  appearing  as  a 
serial  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly^  and  Mrs. 
Cotes'  (Sara  Jeannette  Duncan)  His 
Honour  and  a  Lady^  which  has  been  also 
serially  loinning  in  The  Pall  Mall  Mag- 
azine. An  event  of  some  literary  im- 
portance will  be  the  publication  shortly 
by  this  house  of  a  new  volume  of  poems 
by  Rudyard  Kipling. 

The  Outcast  of  the  Land  is  the  title  of 
the  new  book  by  Joseph  Conrad,  the  au- 
thor of  that  powerfully  written  novel, 
Almayer's  Folly ^  published  last  summer 
by  the  Macmillans.  The  scenery  is  the 
same  as  in  Mr.  Conrad's  previous  work, 
the  local  colouring  being  that  of  Borneo 
and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  but  the  author 
takes  his  characters  back  to  early  peri- 
ods of  their  lives.  Readers  who  have 
seen  the  story  say  it  will  enhance  the 
popularity  of  the  author.  Messrs.  Ap- 
pleton will  publish  the  new  novel. 

The  Messrs.  Appleton  are  also  about 
to  publish  a  new  book  by  Miss  Kate  San- 
born, with  the  title  My  Literary  Zoo^  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  pets  of  famous 
persons,  as  she  says,  **  from  Homer  to 
Bernhardt." 

The  Land  of  Sunshine  is  a  magazine 
that  has  only  begun  to  reach  our  table, 
although  it  is  now  in  its  fourth  volume. 
It  is  published  monthly  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  and  is  very  effectively  edited  by 
Mr.    Charles   F.    Lummis.     It  is  quite 


Californian  in  the  subjects  of  its  articles 
and  in  the  finely  executed  illustrations, 
of  which  it  has  a  goodly  number  ;  and 
we  should  think  that  those  who  have 
made  the  pilgrimage  to  the  land  of  eter- 
nal summer  would  value  it  as  a  pleasant 
reminiscence  of  that  delightful  country. 
The  editorial  notes  are  written  with  un- 
usual force  and  point,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  among  them  some  sharp  criticism 
of  the  many  typographical  errors  that 
have  lately  marred  the  mechanical  per- 
fection of  our  contemporary,  the  Chap 
Book. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  has  just 
completed  the  new  book  upon  which  he 
has  been  engaged  for  some  time,  to  be 
called  Essays  on  Nature  and  Culture^  in 
which  the  author  endeavours  to  trace 
those  analogies  between  the  methods  of 
human  life  which  seem  to  give  us  sug- 
gestions for  the  best  conduct  of  life.  A 
companion  volume,  to  be  entitled  Essays 
on  Books  and  Culture,  based  on  his  arti- 
cles that  have  appeared  in  The  Book- 
man, will  be  published  in  the  autumn. 

The  Rev.  John  Watson,  M.A.,  of  Liv- 
erpool, better  known  in  this  country  as 
Ian  Maclaren,  will  arrive  in  America  in 
September,  in  order  to  deliver  the  Yale 
Lectures  on  preaching.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  among  British  clergy- 
men who  have  undertaken  this  service 
have  been  Dr.  Dale,  Dr.  Stalker,  and 
Dr.  Horton.  By  the  way,  it  will  be 
quite  proper  now  to  say  '*  Dr.  Wat- 
son," as  he  has  just  had  the  degree  of 
D.D.  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Scottish 
University  of  St.  Andrews.  American 
papers  have  almost  universally  been 
in  the  habit  of  paying  him  this  honour 
since  his  name  came  into  vogue,  so  that 
it  will  scarcely  be  an  innovation. 

In  view  of  the  rather  ominous  look  of 
the  nation's  attitude  toward  Spain,  we 
recommend  to  our  readers  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Park  Benjamin's  clever  bit  of  pro- 
phetic history,  published  a  decade  ago, 
and  entitled  The  End  of  Neiv  York. 
Happily  the  American  navy  is  not  to-day 
in  quite  so  inefficient  a  state  as  it  was 
when  this  sketch  was  written. 

Messrs.  T.  Y.  Crowell  and  Company 
will  publish  shortly  a  translation  of 
Edouard  Rod's  novel,  The  White  RockSy 
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and  also  a  novel  of  society  life  in  Stock- 
holm entitled  CaniUla.  from  the  Swedish 
and  Danish  of  Richert  Von  Koch.     We 
understand  th( 
creased   deman 
Shoemaker,  by  M 


this  city  on  March  6th,  with  a  libretto 
by  Mr.  George  Parsons  Lathrop.  In 
our  opinion  the  literary  side  of  this 
opera  has  been  a  positive  success,  and 

ently  for    Melzerotl     its  musical    side   only  a  sueds  d'estime. 

Katharine   Pearson      Mr.    Lathrop's    dramatic  adaptation    of 


Woods,  published    by   this   firm  a  few     Hawthorne's  story  has  an  excellence  u 
years  ago,  and  now  in  its  fifth  thousand,      usual   in   such  work  ;  and    whatever  be- 
When  Metzeroil  first  appeared  it  made  a     comes  of  the  music,  the  book  is  one  that 


powerful  impression,  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  a  quickened  interest  taken 
again  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
novels  of  American  life  that  has  ever 
been  published,  and  which  has  not  un- 
warrantably been  compared  to  Besant's 
A/l  Sorts  and  Condiliotis  of  Men. 

Thomas  Nelson  Page  has  just  com- 
pleted a  play  founded  upon  his  stoiy, 
Polly  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may 
be  produced  during  the  coming  season 
at  a  Broadway  theatre. 
» 

Much  interest  has  naturally  been  felt 
in  the  production  of  Mr.  Walter  Dam- 
rosch's  American  opera,  T/ie  Scarlet  Let- 
ter  (based   on   Hawthorne's   novel),  in 


must  be  regarded  as  having  some  perma- 
nent literaiy  value.  Recognising  this, 
the  owners  of  the  copyright  have  pub- 
lished the  words  in  an  edition  separate 
from  the  music,  and  handsomely  printed. 
As  to  Mr.  Damrosch's  music,  it  is  pain- 
fully German,  and  therefore  ill  adapted 
to  the  setting  of  so  distinctively  Amer- 
ican a  theme.  It  is  reminiscent  of 
Wagner,  but  of  Wagner  at  his  worst, 
with  none  of  his  melody  and  all  of  his 
noise.  However,  a  composer's  first  opus 
is  usually  only  a  sort  of  musical  first 
flight,  and  its  shortcomings  do  not 
necessarily  preclude  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  in  the  future. 


Messrs.    Dodd.   Mead   and  Company 
have  just   published    a    new   story   by 
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"  Mark  Rutherford,"  entitled  Clara  Appletons',  bearing  a  letter  of  introduc- 
Hopgooi,  in  which  this  author's  great  tion.  .  .  ."  Then  follows  an  account 
qualities  impress  us  as  much  as  ever,  of  his  submitting  some  short  stories,  and 
"  Everywhere,"  writes  Dr.  Robertson  on  their  declination,  as  "  there  were  not 
NicoU,  "this  author  shows  himself  a  ma-  enough  of  them  to  make  a  book,"  and 
gician.  .  .  .  Whoever  wishes  to  under- 
stand the  possibilities  of  the  English 
tongue  should  give  his  days  and  nights 
to  the  study  of  Mark  Rutherford.  Here 
is  one  among  us  who,  to  use  his  own 
words,  speaks  the  veritable  reality.  He 
has  the  power  denied  to  so  many  of  at 
once  clutching  the  heart.  You  feel  as 
you  go  on  that  you  are  reading  with  ex- 
posed nerves  ;  and  you  lay  down  the 
book  thrilled  and  shaken,  never  to  be 
again  quite  what  you  were  at  its  begin- 
ning. '■ 

® 
Mr.  Stephen  Crane's  Red  Badge  of 
Courage  is  now  in  its  fourth  edition.  A 
shoit  sketch  of  his  appears  in  the  March 
number  of  The  EngUih  Illustrated  Maga- 
tine,  entitled  "  A  Tale  of  Mere  Chance,"' 
in  which  Mr.  Crane  may  be  said  to  have 
given  us  in  his  own  manner  a  new  psy- 
chological study  of  the  tragedy  in  "  Eu- 
gene Ai'am's  Dream."  For  it  is  in  the 
strong  subjectivity  of  Mr.  Crane's  work 
that  his  original  power  lies,  and  which 
we  agree  with  that  canon  of  art.  The 
AilantU  Monthly,  "  is  gieat  enough  to 
set  a  new  fashion  in  liteiature." 


The  English  Illustrated  Magazine,  by 
the  way,  was  the  first  English  magazine 
to  publish  a  story  by  Stephen  Ciane. 
The  enterpiise  which  causes  this  maga- 
zine to  take  a  leading  place  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  in  the  March  num- 
ber it  also  includes  stories  by  Shan  F. 
Bullock,  Louis  Becke,  and  Percy  An- 
dreae,  who  are  new  and  probably  com- 
ing men  in  fiction.  The  London  Sketch, 
also  edited  by  Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter, 
one  of  the  keenest  of  London  editors,  con- 
tained Mr.  Crane's  first  published  story 
in  England.  The  Little  Regimenl,  an- 
other war  story  by  Mr.  Crane,  will  be 
published  in  the  spring,  after  its  appear- 
ance in  McClure's.  The  Third  Violet,  al- 
ready announced,  will  not  appear  until 
the  autumn. 

We  notice  that  the  Critic  of  March  7th 
describes  Stephen  Crane's  discovery  as 
quite  recent  ;  "  Not  many  weeks  ago  a 
young  man  walked  into  the  private  office 
of  Mr.  Ripley  Hitchcock,  at  the  Messrs. 


Mr.  Crane's  suggestion  that  he  had  a 

story  of  war  which  had  been  syndicated 
some  time  ago,  Mr.  Hitchcock  asked  to 
see  it,  and  immediately  decided  to  pub- 
lish it.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage  was  submitted,  as  well 
as  another  story,  entitled  v^  Woman  With- 
out Weapons  (not  yet  published),  over  a 
year  ago,  and  in  an  article  on  Stephen 
Crane,  which  appeared  in  The  Bookman 
last  May,  mention  is  made  of  these  two 
works,  and  some  interesting  facts  are 
narrated  about  the  author,  who  had  then 
iust  published  his  Black  Riders  and  Other 
"  'nes.  His  Maggie  :  A  Girl  of  the  Streets 
to  be  wholly  revised  and  largely  rewrit- 
n  before  it  is  published  by  the  Apple- 
ns,  so  that  possessors  of  the  original 
edition,  and  we  presume  they  are  few, 
may  consider  that  they  own  a  prize. 

The     Saturday    Review,    of     London, 
has    at   last   made   the    discovery   that 
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Mr.  Crane  is  not  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  it  has,  in  consequence,  very 
handsomely  retracted  its  dictum  that 
Mr.  Crane's  work  is  not  that  of  a  liter- 
ary artist.  In  its  issue  of  February  15th 
it  says  : 

**  Mr.  Crane,  who  hails  from  Sullivan  County, 
New  York  State,  is,  we  have  ascertained,  still  a 
very  young  man,  about  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
His  book  was  written  when  he  was  twenty-one. 
It  was  generally,  and  not  unnaturally,  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  a  man  of  more  than  middle  age, 
who  had  been  under  fire  in  the  great  Civil  War  in 
America,  and  simply  recorded  the  vivid  impres- 
sions of  actual  experience.  As  it  now  turns  out, 
the  book  is  not  a  mere  example  of  admirable  re- 
porting, of  deep  impressions  accurately  registered, 
but  a  work  of  imagination,  which,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  bears  the  hall-mark  of  real  genius. 
This  extraordinary  instance  of  early  maturity  is 
another  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  imagination  can 
enter  into  and  realise  the  actualities  of  life  so 
vividly  and  deeply  as  to  surpass  in  realism  the 
records  of  experience. 

*' Great  things  will  be  expected  of  Mr.  Crane, 
though  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  can 
justify  the  high  promise  of  this  magnificent  first 
performance.  It  sometimes  tiappens  that  a  man 
blossoms  early  in  a  single  book  or  a  single  speech, 


which  seems  to  exhaust  the  energies,  and  the 
promise,  as  in  the  case  of  the  blossoming  of  cer- 
tain plants,  ends  with  the  first  performance.  We 
turn  to  *  Horses,'  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Crane  in  the 
current  number  of  the  AVw  Review,  in  which 
his  aim  is  to  give  a  realistic  study  of  lear.  but 
in  which  his  attainment,  though  it  shows  remark- 
able psychological  power,  is  marred  by  over-elab- 
oration. Mr.  Crane  will  be  wise  if  he  recognises 
the  simple  directness  of  the  work  in  The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage  as  the  secret  of  his  strength,  and 
the  line  of  least  resistance  on  which  he  should 
concentrate  his  efforts  for  the  future.  He  will 
disappoint  his  admirers  if  he  insists  on  gilding 
the  lily,  and  underrates,  as  he  seems  inclined  to 
do,  the  real  secret  of  his  success." 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  March  7th, 
Mr.  Ripley  Hitchcock  gave  a  quiet  little 
dinner  at  the  Authors'  Club  to  Mr. 
Crane,  at  which  Mr.  Edmund  C.  Sted- 
man,  Mr.  Edward  Eggleston,  Colonel 
W.  C.  Church,  Mr.  C.  S.  Reinhart, 
and  others  were  present.  Mr.  Crane  as 
a  young  author  **just  out"  must  have 
felt  proud  of  the  honour  done  him  by 
the  presence  of  these  veterans  in  the  art 
of  writing. 


EVOLUTION. 


I. 

O  drowsy  day  when  all  things  yield 
Submission  to  the  summer's  heat, 
When  the  warm  wind  blows  o'er  the  field 
And  ripples  in  the  lush  buckwheat  ! 
A  wonted  sight  it  seems  to  be. 

Yet  in  that  swaying  emerald  lake 
The  poet's  eye  may  soothly  see 
Thy  genesis,  O  buckwheat  cake  ! 

II. 

The  hoar-frost  whitens  all  the  glade 

And  chill  shines  out  the  wintry  moon  ; 
Within,  a  dainty  Yankee  maid 
Is  stirring  batter  with  a  spoon. 

The  ruddy  fire  with  cheerful  sound 

Leaps  through  the  logs  of  crackling  fir. 
While  round  and  round  and  round  and  round 
The  slim  white  fingers  stir  and  stir. 


Until  with  every  ancient  form 
She  finishes  the  mystic  rite  ; 

Then  sets  the  batter  snug  and  warm 
Beside  the  embers  for  the  night. 
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Now  let  the  Lar,  if  such  there  be, 
Watch  weli  the  hearth  till  day  shall  break, 

Since  in  that  modest  pan  we  see 
Thy  chrj-salis,  O  buckwheat  cake  ! 

III. 

Fresh  from  the  griddle's  warm  embrace 

It  smokes  before  the  ravished  sight, 
A  dash  of  Indian  in  its  face, 
All  golden  brown,  all  liquid  light, 
While  from  a  hundred  tiny  ceils 

The  syrup  glints  in  amber  foam, 
And  forth  the  melting  butter  wells 
As  honey  oozing  from  the  comb. 
Each  morsel,  like  a  Houri's  kiss. 
Melts  at  the  lips,  a  fairy  flake 
To  grace  thine  apotheosis. 
Ambrosial  vision, — buckwheat  cake  ! 


Harry   Thurston  Peck. 
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LIVING    CRITICS. 
VI.— Mr,  Andrkw  Lang. 


than  do  they  that  botiks 
have  a  great  many  rivals 
in'  the  alfeclioiis  iinit  at- 
tention of  even  th»^  vi-ry 
folk  whose  car  he  has 
for  the  moment.  ilu 
does  nut  seek  to  con- 
vince his  audience  of 
sin,  hut  rather,  and 
quite  sympatheiici.My, 
varies  his  ccinversaticn, 
assurinfr  them  that  ho, 
too,  is  of  tlieir  mind 
about  golf,  or  tistiinji, 
or  any  other  holihy, 
haviup  just  as  unas^ail- 
able,  if  a  k-ss  ciiK'iified. 
ripht  to  consideraticin  as 
Aristotle  or  the  Muses. 
You  do  mit  often  catch 
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,  painfully 
injr  and  weiphing.  His 
work  is  ail  done  when 
he  comes  to  you,  and 
he  refeis  to  it  pleasant- 
ly, humorously,  Minie- 
times  consenting;  l<>  ar- 
gue   for    a    minute    or 
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but 


giving  y 
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Mr.  Lang's  more  elaborate  critical 
writing  has  been  in  other  fields  than 
literature,  and  any  appreciation  of  him 
here  must  therefore  be  incomplete.  He 
is  a  brilliant  writer  on  many  of  the  in- 
terests of  life.  Literature  is  to  himself 
one  of  the  chiefest  of  these  ;  but  it  is  no 
fetish.  Neither  is  it,  of  course,  to  Mr. 
Watts,  to  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  to  any  of 
the  others  whose  work  has  been  sum- 
marised in  these  articles  ;  but  Mr.  Lang 
has  the  air  of  taking  for  granted  more 


sence  of  his  labour,  or 
narralLiiK  the  irrelevant 
incidents    or   accidents 
whicli  gave  a  savour  to 
it.    He  has  brought  an 
atmosphere     of     bouks 
and  intellectual   things 
to    a    large    numb.;r  of 
persons  who  would  not 
willingly,      and     could 
not    pro'titably,    read   a 
serious  exposition  of  this  or  that   wri- 
ter's merits  or  defects,  much   less  read 
the  writer  at  first  hand.      I  don't  tliink 
he   believes   much   in   anv  general   liun- 
ger  for  intellectual   food',  or  lakes  the 
present    cry    for   culture   very    serious- 
ly.     He    knows     the    world    has    ten 
thousand  other  things  to  attend  to,  and 
maybe  thinks  the  world   is  very  wise. 
It  is  his  part  to  entertain — because  he 
can — and  as  to  speak  of  what  you  like 
very  well  is  a  good  way  of  entertaining, 
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and  he  has  been  a  book-lover  all  his 
days,  he  speaks  of  books,  among  other 
things.  I  am  very  far  from  suggesting 
that  it  is  his  special  role  to  tickle  the 
mental  fancy  of  those  who  don't  read 
for  themselves.  But  he  has  reached 
them,  giving  them  a  kind  of  teasing 
stimulus  to  interest^  and  no  dangerous 
ready-made  phrases  for  counters  with 
which  to  play  at  serious  games. 

The  intellectual  influence  of  Mr.  Lang 
on  students,  book-lovers,  writers  at  an 
impressionable  stage,  has  not  been  slight. 
His  continual  practice,  for  instance,  of 
showing  how  the  interests  of  life  react 
on  each  other,  illustrate  each  other,  is  a 
lesson  in  proportion,  a  stimulus  to  the 
intelligence,  an  admirable  corrective  to 
pedantry.  A  thing  is  not  isolated  to 
him,  but  grouped.  To  all  literary  cant 
and  affectations  he  is  a  foe  ;  time  after 
time  his  wit  has  exploded  a  false  so- 
lemnity. And  if,  as  a  rule — I  think  of 
notable  exceptions — he  has  treated  his 
subject  in  its  lighter  aspect,  maybe  he 
has  done  so  because  of  a  double  respect, 
first  for  the  rights  of  his  audience — of 
which  entertainment  he  judges  to  be 
one — and  second  for  literature  itself, 
which  is  better  served  by  the  individual 
devotion,  the  serious  practice  of  its  ad- 
herents, than  by  solemn  talk  to  outsiders 
about  its  sacred  functions  or  its  mechani- 
cal methods. 

Slight  or  weighty,  according  to  theme 
or  place,  Mr.  Lang's  writing  always 
exhibits  character.  With  more  interests 
and  more  various  learning  than  most 
literary  critics,  he  is  nevertheless  not  a 
writer  of  many  moods  ;  is  much  less  in- 
consistent than  others  of  stolider  mien. 
His  touch  is  light,  his  glance  airy,  but 
he  is  not  volatile  ;  very  calculable,  on 
the  contrary.  If  the  critic  be  the  judge 
who  weighs  works  of  art  without  regard 
to  his  own  partialities,  considers  how 
they  fulfil  their  aims,  whether  he  likes 
these  or  not,  and  ranks  them  fittingly 
among  such  other  works  as  have  cognate 
aims,  who  among  us  to-day  is  a  critic  ? 
Not  Mr.  Lang.  A  few  have  the  air  of 
wanting  to  be  such,  an  air  bequeathed 
from  an  age  when  there  were  fewer 
things  to  judge,  and  not  so  many  con- 
flicting schools  and  tendencies  to  choose 
amongst.  He  is  not  amongst  them.  But 
he  has  the  qualifications  of  fine  scholar- 
ship, a  long  love  of  books,  and  a  long 
habit  of  using  them,  without  which  no 
fine  handling  of  literature  is  possible. 


The  critic  need  not  be  born,  perhaps  : 
he  can  be  made.  But  the  making  has  to 
be  begun  as  early  as  if  he  were  going  to 
be  a  fiddler.  He  has,  too,  as  I  have 
said,  the  many  interpretative  aids  given 
him  by  the  varied  interests  and  hobbies 
he  has  toiled  at  and  pleasured  at  for 
years.  In  a  sense  he  is  academic  ;  but 
an  academic  enlightened  by  so  much 
common-sense,  and  modified  by  so 
marked  a  temperament,  must  break  the 
fences  of  Academe  sometimes.  So  he 
does,  though  not  to  herd  with  bar- 
barians. Stubborn,  sturdy,  refusing 
conventions  as  conventions,  he  is  often 
at  one  with  the  general  sense  of  the 
world  that  has  made  them.  Fastidious, 
he  is  never  finnicking,  and  of  all  the 
critics  of  the  day  with  a  fine  artistic 
palate  he  is  least  of  a  pedant  about  style. 
An  experimentalist  in  many  forms  and 
measures,  with  a  sharp  ear  for  literary 
delights  or  offences,  the  literary  dandy 
is  yet  an  obnoxious  person  to  him. 
Style  is  a  good  thing,  he  says.  Learn 
it  if  you  can.  Cultivate  it  if  it  be  a  gift 
of  the  gods  to  you.  But  the  cultivation 
is  a  task,  a  thing  of  the  workshop.  Get 
it,  but  decently,  and  don't  parade  it, 
any  more  than  you  would  the  apparatus 
of  the  toilet.  Indeed,  Mr.  Lang  is  an 
excellent  supplement  in  this  matter — I 
will  not  say  corrective — to  Mr.  Steven- 
son, the  recognised  tutor  of  young  as- 
pirants to  letters  these  last  ten  years  or 
so.  For  one  says.  Experiment,  weigh, 
blot,  refine,  and  the  other,  Yes,  yes,  and 
then  forget  all  about  it,  and  on  with 
your  story.  Mr.  Lang  is  a  perfect  mas- 
ter of  the  manner  which  suits  him  best, 
and  very  straightforward,  lucid,  and 
swift  it  is  ;  and  if  he  has  founded  no 
school,  he  has  had  incalculable  influence 
in  forming  a  lighter,  brighter,  simpler 
style  of  literary  journalism. 

A  lover  of  the  literature  of  the  past, 
circumstances,  or  the  desire  and  capacity 
of  entertaining,  have  set  him  talking 
often  on  the  passing  things  of  the  day. 
There  he  is  no  grave,  austere  balancer. 
He  will  do  a  good  turn  to  a  friend,  and, 
of  course,  no  reallv  serious  critic  would 
do  anything  of  the  sort — which  stamps 
them  at  once  as  miserable  creatures. 
Sometimes  he  has  trounced  a  perform- 
ance which  would  have  been  more  fiftly 
punished  by  neglect.  And  his  sympa- 
thies do  not  go  out  in  so  many  direc- 
tions that  you  can  be  sure  of  a  favour- 
able, or  even   a   fair,  reception   to   the 
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writer  who  is  the  inspired  prophet  of  the 
year.  But  he  knows  what  he  likes  and 
dislikes  ;  and  does  both  heartily,  and 
without  remorse.  There  is  nothing 
amorphous  about  Mr.  Lang.  Not  only 
has  he  prejudices,  but  he  knows  it  quite 
well,  and  is  proud  of  it.  (A  pride  in 
prejudices  is  commoner,  by  the  bye, 
than  pride  in  pedigree,  but  it  is  very 
similar  ;  both  are  claims  to  interesting 
ancestry  ;  the  unprejudiced  mind  being, 
of  course,  a  lonely,  kinless,  parvenu  kind 
of  thing.)  He  confesses  his  limitations 
frankly,  talks  freely  of  his  sympathies 
and  his  Dr.  Fells  ;  but  he  is  pretty  sure 
to  forestall  the  reasoned  reproach  you 
have  been  so  carefully  preparing  with, 
**  There  is  criticism  !"  or,  "  This  is  not 
exactly  a  literary  judgment  ;  it  is  a  par- 
donable antipathy."  Very  soon  you 
know  when  it  is  best  to  listen  gravely  to 
his  lucidly  stated  objections,  or  to  laugh 
at  his  fun,  and  go  forthwith  and  form 
your  own  judgment  on  the  thing  in  ques- 
tion, in  accordance  with  your  own  en- 
lightenment or  your  own  temperamental 
prejudices.  You  are  warned  he  does 
not  care  for  the  drama,  cannot  away 
with  problem  novels,  that  he  does  not 
like  aggressive  and  rebellious  kinds  of 
opinions,  that  both  his  sense  of  humour 
and  his  sense  of  propriety  are  easily  pro- 
voked, that  he  is  fastidious,  with  a  keen 
nose  for  humbug,  that  he  has  the  failing 
— which  binds  him  to  many  of  his  fel- 
lows— of  running  away  from  the  too 
much  belauded  book,  and  shooting 
round  the  corner  any  bolt  that  comes 
handy  at  its  tactless  apostles.  So  if 
you  go  to  him  for  a  judgment  on  this 
prophet  or  that,  or  on  any  new-fangled 
Utopia,  you  have  yourself  to  blame  if 
you  are  offended.  But  your  enthusiasm 
is  not  very  reasonable  if  you  do  not  own 
that  the  cold  light  of  Mr.  Lang's  antipa- 
thies gives  timely  warning  of  some  dan- 
ger spots  in  your  new  path. 

Lately  we  seem  to  have  been  taking 
sides  as  to  whether  imaginative  litera- 
ture should  be  a  tonic  or  an  opiate. 
This  is  not  a  very  fair  way  of  putting 
the  question,  for  Mr.  Lang  and  all  his 
adherents  would  say  at  onc^.  Neither, 
but  if  either,  a  tonic.  So  say  the  oppo- 
nents, too  ;  but  one  means  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  world  where  resolution  is 
not  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought — a  place  of  sudden,  unthink- 
ing, doughty  deeds  ;  the  other  of  a  world 
where  our  own  sad  possibilities  of  weak- 


ness are  always  kept  well  in  sight.  One 
says.  Forget  the  feeble  present,  and 
learn  what  was  done  of  yore  and  else- 
where, and  go  back  fresh  to  your  la- 
bours ;  the  other,  Face  the  worst,  and 
don't  weaken  your  fibres  by  pretending 
things  are  better  than  they  are.  The 
second  demands  more  actual  heroism  ; 
but  it  has  unhappy  consequences  on  the 
weak,  the  tired,,  the  sensitive.  The 
other  is  better  for  the  young  and  worn- 
out.  The  adventure  fiction  of  the  day 
is  in  great  part  a  deliberate  following  of 
a  prescription.  When  we  want  real  liv- 
ing romances  of  this  order,  we  turn,  not 
very  often  to  the  modern  sagas,  built  up 
for  our  good,  but  to  Dumas,  Scott,  Field- 
ing, Le  Sage,  and  Cervantes,  who  were 
not  encouraged  by  Societies  for  the 
Propagation  of  Wholesome  Tastes.  Still 
sagalings  pass  the  time  ;  they  are  as 
good  as  a  game  ;  and  they  have  this  enor- 
mous advantage  over  their  gloomy 
neighbours,  that  a  very  ordinary  speci- 
men is  tolerable,  while  all  but  the  mas- 
terpieces of  the  literature  of  gloom  and 
of  introspection  are  insufferable.  Mr. 
Lang,  in  giving  a  kindly  welcome  to  the 
adventure  fiction  of  the  day,  even  to 
books  that  are  not  masterpieces,  has 
said  hard  things  of  others  that  perhaps 
are  such,  but  which  sing  to  a  tune  that 
vexes  him.  Nevertheless,  he  is  sturdily 
convinced  that  his  preference  is  but  a 
restatement  of  the  eternal  doom  of  those 
who  confess  in  Hell, 

"Tristi  fummo. 
Neir  aer  dolce   che  dal  sol  s'allegra, 
Poriando  dentro  accidioso  fummo." 

He  is  a  reticent  writer,  in  spite  of  his 
confidences.     Say  at  once,  he  is  a  Scot. 
He   never   denies,    and    sometimes    one 
sees  him  glancing  into,  the  black  deeps 
of  human   fate.     Man   the  warring  pil- 
grim, struggling  with  destiny,  he  holds 
legitimate  matter  for  poetry.     For  again 
he  is  a  Scot,  a  kind  of   religious   Scot, 
fed  on   Greek   literature.     But  he  does 
not  see  much  good  in  exposing  every  in- 
dividual misery  ;  and  very  likely  thinks 
the  pessimistic  writing  of  the  day  not 
philosophical  or  courageous  at  all,  but 
only  a  new  kind  of  whining.     And  he 
prefers   whistling.     Many  of  us   would 
gladly  gather   fuel   for  his  bonfire  who 
swear  by  the  worth  of  a  book  or  two  he 
will  not  look  at  with  toleration. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Lang  regards  imagina- 
tive literature  too  much  as  a  rest  for  tired 
men,  a   bath   to   purge  them   from   the 
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world's  cares.  And  maybe  his  likings 
are  less  comprehensive  than  those  of 
some  who  share  his  view.  Having  regu- 
larly graduated  in  the  emotions  of  each 
epoch  of  life  thus  far,  he  has  put  away 
childish  things  a  little  too  much  to  be 
sympathetically  understanding  of  the 
artist  who  is  all  ages  at  once.*  His 
'*  elderly  novelist"  who  writes  **  about 
the  heart  of  youth  with  little  more  en- 
thusiasm than  the  tarts  and  toffies  of  his 
boyhood,'*  is  a  very  natural  kind  of  man, 
but  not  a  good  novelist  ;  and  his  con- 
tention that  **  character  and  incident  are 
the  material"  of  the  masters  of  fiction, 
"  not  character  as  dominated  by  the 
passion  of  love,"  is  the  kind  of  point 
worth  making  only  if  you  have  a  good 
'memory  for  the  many  exceptions.  But 
sanity,  lucidity,  artistic  decorousness, 
qualities  that  his  soul  has  kindred  with, 
are  but  ill-served  by  the  passionate,  the 
rebellious,  and  the  gloomy  writers.  Lit- 
erature as  **  the  expression  of  souls  in 
revolt"  does  not  please  him.  He  would 
rather  be  old-fashioned  decently,  than 
enlightened  with  rude  violence. 

If  Mr.  Lang  has  stated  very  frankly  his 
dislike  of  much  of  the  writing  of  to-day, 
it  should  be  remembered  how  hospitable 
he  has  been,  within  the  limits  of  his 
preferences  ;  how  he  has  welcomed  on 
board  his  "  Ship"  the  picturesque,  the 
gay,  the  simple,  the  sentimental  in  verse  ; 
the  lusty  and  the  wholesome  in  prose, 
however  crudely  expressed  ;  and  how 
hot  and  constant  are  his  enthusiasms. 


He  is  sometimes  held  to  be  supercilious. 
But  if,  with  the  great  songs  and  tales  of 
long  ago  in  his  ears,  he  listens  some- 
times languidly  to  the  hummings  of  to- 
day, his  contempt  is  only  the  other  side 
of  a  romantic  loyalty  to  the  personali- 
ties and  the  utterances  of  the  great  ones 
that  sit  above  the  doubts,  the  tumults, 
and  rebellious.  **  For  we  critics,"  he 
has  said,  "  are  only  the  sandwich-men 
of  literature,  and  our  only  professional 
pleasure  is  to  carry  sandwich-boards  for 
the  truly  great." 

So  long  as  Mr.  Lang  cares  to  talk 
about  books  he  will  be  listened  to  for  his 
ready  learning,  his  fun,  his  grace,  his 
agility  ;  for  his  unsurpassed  power  of 
making  a  point.  You  get  from  him  no 
long  bouts  of  exposition,  but  many  plain 
hints  that  you  had  much  better  go  to  the 
fountain-head,  and  some  stimulating 
doubts  that  you  will  not  go,  all  the 
same,  with  now  and  again  glimpses  of 
beauty  and  greatness — not  set  amid  a 
holy  Sab|)ath  calm,  hut,  as  in  life,  cheek 
by  jowl  with  the  common  things  of  Sat- 
urday and  Monday.  Ilis  influence  has 
not  been  so  much  to  correct  the  ideas  of 
the  student  in  the  library,  as  to  speak  of 
books  as  a  man  of  the  world  to  men  of 
the  world,  to  wield  a  rod  for  the  prig 
and  the  vulgarian,  to  discourage  the 
bore,  to  justify  long  authority  mellowed 
into  beauty,  and  to  keep  himself  and 
others  from  abject  servility  to  fashion 
and  great  names. 

Annie  Macdonell. 


« < 


LEAR'S   FOOL. 

I'll  go  to  bed  at  noon" — 
Ah,  fool,  'tis  wisely  said  ; 

For  sorrow,  ne'er  too  soon 
The  requiem  call  to  bed. 


THE    BILLOWS. 

Of  tribes  that  in  the  desert  fell 
The  wandering  souls  are  we — 

Wind-scattered  seed  of  Ishmael 
Upon  the  sterile  sea. 


John  B.  Tabb, 


The  critic  had  not  read  Mr.  Lang's  own  romance,^  J/<;/«>6  ty/V/V,  when  this  was  wriuen. 
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M.    DAUDET   IN    HIS   STUDY. 


I  drop  in  frequently  upon  M,  Alphonsc 
Daudet  of  a  morning  when  he  is  in  Paris. 
He  is,  personally,  so  deiiRhtfui  that  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  uf  rinning 
at  his  floor  whenever  I  am  in  his  neigh- 


ALFHONSE  DAUDET, 

bourhood.  If  he  likes  you  the  valets 
will  always  open  the  door  for  you  to  his 
study  without  any  hesitation  or  cere- 
One  morning  last  month,  as  I  burst  in 
on  him  in  this  fashion,  he  was  fumbling 
over  some  books  and  papers  on  his  desk, 
and  was  ready,  as  usual,  to  talk  of  every- 


thing. He  picked  up  a  little  volume  at 
his  right  hand,  and  said  ;  "  Do  you  see 
that  ?  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.  It 
was  sent  me  by  the  author.  Who  he  is 
I  haven't  the  slightest  idea.  But  see  ; 
the  text  is  only  printed 
in  the  middle  of  each 
page,  so  that  there's  a 
targe  white  space 
above,  below,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  type. 
I  use  it  for  writing 
memoranda.  Look 
hijvv  I've  written  data 
all  over  its  leaves — very 

-  every  day  for  my  notes. 
I  call  that  book  a  prac- 
tical example  of  the 
aesthetic  spirit." 

"  But  the  poor  au- 
thor?" 1  hinted. 

"  Oh,  as  for  the  au 
thor,  why,  I  have  writ- 
ten him  thanking  him 
for  thinking  of  me,  and 
told  him  that  his  book 
is  always  on  my  desk — 
it  never  quits  my 
sight  !■' 

That  is  a  sample  of 
the  casual    humour  of 
M.    Daudet,    and    you 
know  that    he  is  cele- 
brated   as    one    of    the 
wittiest  men  in  Paris. 
To   show   you    how 
thoroughly  companion- 
able and  amiable  he  is, 
one   forenoon    I   found 
him   passing  two  or 
thrtt  hours   idly  talk- 
ing with  a  young  man, 
an  insignilicant  person. 
M.  Daudet,  in  his  naive 
way,  had  taken  a  fancy 
to  him,  and  intioduced 
him  to  me  as   one  of 
his    most    intimate   friends.      Think    of 
this  famous  novelist,   whose   hours  are 
golden,  wasting  contentedly  the  whole 
kernel  of  a  day  with  an  inconspicuous 
and  commonplace  person  !     M.  Daudet 
is  very  democratic.     It  is  easy  for  him 
to  like  a  person  ;  and  if  he  has  taken  a 
fancy  to  yuu,  you  have  a  full  right  to 
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seize  possession  of  him  anywhere  and  at 
any  time. 

He  is  not  well  ;  he  is  practically  an 
invalid.  And  now  and  then  as  he  is 
making  genial  sport  for  those  present, 
he  will  exclaim  half  under  breath  : 
**  Oh,  how  I  am  suffering  this  morn- 
ing !**  And  this  recalls  how  he  fights 
off  unwelcome  visitors.  A  card  is 
brought  in.  The  visitor  is  known  to 
be  a  bore,  or  perhaps  M.  Daudet  does 
not  feel  in  the  mood  to  receive  him  to- 
day. So  he  looks  at  the  valet  as  if  in  a 
sort  of  amiable  torture,  gently  shakes 
his  head,  and  waves  his  hand  back  and 
forth  as  a  negative  sign.  What  does  it 
mean  ?  It  means  that  the  valet  will  go 
out  and  say  to  the  caller  that  M.  Daudet 
is  in  the  hands  of  his  physician  this 
morning.  To  be  besieged  with  all  kinds 
of  people  and  requests  and  missives  is 
of  course  one  of  the  penalties  of  being  a 
celebrity. 

Here  are  two  samples  of  the  letters 
which  he  receives  almost  daily.  He  was 
reading  them  to  me  one  morning.  The 
first  was  composed  in  poor  French  by  an 
American  woman.     It  ran  as  follows  : 

Chicago,  April  5,  1895. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  your  new  book,  Th€  Little 
Parish.  It  is  very  good.  Indeed,  it  is  ail  the 
talk  around  here.  Now,  I  should  like  to  give  you 
an  idea.  Why  not  write  a  novel  about  the  New 
Woman  ?  I  think  that  would  be  a  splendid  sub- 
ject for  you.  Yours  truly, 

Caroline  W 

Why  was  that  letter  written,  you  say  ? 
Merely  to  capture  M.  Daudet's  auto- 
graphic response.  But  in  this  instance 
the  writer  had  shot  too  wide  of  the 
mark. 

The  second  letter  was  dated  from  Ber- 
lin, and  was  written  in  good  French  in 
a  Spencerian  hand.  It  was  long.  This 
is  a  fragment  of  it  : 

*'  You  old  villain  \  You  are  like  all  other 
Frenchmen — too  mean  to  live.  You  have  no  con- 
science, no  sincerity.  You  are  utterly  incapable 
of  telling  the  truth  or  writing  it.  You  should  be 
taught  a  handsome  lesson — you,  and  your  race  as 
well.  And  you  can  rest  assured  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  you  all,  and  at 
the  first  opportunity  they  will  visit  Paris  again  ; 
but  this  time  it  will  not  be  on  round-trip  tickets. 
They  will  stay  for  good.  You  ought  to  be  hit 
with  a  bullet ;  and  ifsome  one  does  not  do  his  duty 
by  you,  I  myself  will  see  that  the  deed  is  done. " 

This  is,  of  course,  some  poor,  dement- 
ed person  who  has  as  yet  escaped  the 
asylum.  M.  Daudet  does  not  know  who 
he  is  any  more  than  you  and  I.  Still, 
all  the  same,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  receive 


such  a  billet  doux  over  your  morning  cup 
of  coffee.  And  to  think  that  this  should 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  genial,  generous, 
delicate  author  of  Jack  ! 

In  illustration  of  these  qualities  in 
him,  let  your  fancy  witness  the  follow- 
ing little  scene  which  happened  one 
Sunday  morning  when  I  was  in  his 
study.  A  letter  was  brought  in.  M; 
Daudet  eyed  the  signature  and  skir- 
mished over  the  contents,  mumblingly 
quoting  the  phrases  :  "  My  misery  is 
about  to  end" — **  At  last  hope  gilds 
the  future" — "  I  need  but  five  francs." 

M.  Daudet  turned  to  us,  saying  : 
"  Ah  !  if  we  could  be  sure  that  his  story 
is  true  !"  He  slipped  a  five-franc  piece 
in  an  envelope,  sealed  it  (remark  the 
tender  charm  of  the  act  !)  and  sent  it 
out. 

Then  he  read  the  letter  to  us,  and 
said  :  **  There  is  a  whole  novel  here. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  I  received  a 
copy  of  a  periodical  from  Languedoc — 
a  wild-eyed  sheet  proclaiming  the  resur- 
rection of  literature,  the  reform  of  the 
French  language,  and  so  on.  It  was 
hoarse  with  '  Down  with  modern  meth- 
ods !*  *  Death  to  the  contemporary 
litterateurs  I'  After  a  time  the  editor 
appeared  on  the  scene  in  Paris.  He 
had  come  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa. 
He  did  not  have  air  enough  in  Montpel- 
lier.  But  Paris  and  Montpellier  are  not 
the  same  thing.  He  had  made  a  great 
noise  down  in  his  province,  but  here  his 
reverberations  were  swallowed  up  in 
the  great  roar  of  Paris. 

"  So  he  almost  starved.  He  came  to 
me  because  he  knew  I  was  from  the 
South.  I  helped  him  a  little.  He  has 
kept  along,  barely  able  to  cling  to  exist- 
ence with  his  wife  and  child — no  work, 
no  money,  no  friends.  Finally  to-day 
he  writes  triumphantly,  as  you  havt 
heard,  that  he  has  secured  the  position 
of  spy  on  the  police  force.  He  is  to 
*  run  in  '  thieves  and  track  suspicious 
characters.  *  My  misery  is  about  to 
end  ;  a  light  is  beginning  to  break.* 
His  expansive,  explosive.  Southern  na- 
ture is  enthusiastic  over  the  glorious 
prospect.  The  lowest  post  on  the  de- 
tective service  of  Paris  is  for  his  grate- 
ful soul  la  gloire — fame  and  fortune. 
Four  years  ago,  nothing  short  of  reform- 
ing language  and  literature  from  begin- 
ning to  end  would  have  satisfied  his 
lofty  ambitions.  And  now  he  is  proud  to 
be  a  Paris   police   scout  at  a  salary  of 
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twenty   dollars  a  month.     Ah,    Paris  !  and  beautiful,  but  how  many  mortal  ca- 
This  is  not  the  first  ardent,  immortal,  rccrs  you  may  have  to  answer  for — some- 
magnificent   soul    that  you  have  ex  tin-  time — somewhere  !" 
guished  in  your  slums  !     You  are  grand  Stuart  Henry, 


A   FIRST   EDITION. 

Whenever  I  go  strolling  down 
A  bookish  byway  in  the  town, 
It  is  my  great  delight  to  stop 
Within  the  Bookman's  cosy  shop, 
Where  temptingly  spread  out  to  view 
Are  books  of  all  kinds,  old  and  new. 
Editions  curious  and  rare, 
And  bindings  rich  beyond  compare. 
And  many  of  them  priced  so  high 
One  seldom  can  afford  to  buy. 

At  such  a  time  I  ponder  on 
The  fate  of  Authors  dead  and  gone, 
And  think  how  grateful  some  would  be 
To  sell  their  books  to-day  to  me — 
To  charge  for  any  volume  sought 
More  than  the  whole  edition  brought — 
Some  slender  sheaf  of  prose  or  rhyme 
Made  priceless  by  the  touch  of  Time. 
Thus  I  reflect,  and  long  in  vain 
To  own  a  precious  Tamerhuie. 

Dear  shade  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 

It  is  disquieting  to  know 

How  much  this  very  little  thing 

In  these  degenerate  days  w-ill  bring, 

To  feel  that  you  for  such  a  price 

Hell  could  have  changed  for  Paradise, 

Balked  Poverty  a  while  and  known 

Peace,  which  should  be  a  Poet's  own. 

Exorbitant  the  price,  and  yet 

How  small,  considering  the  debt  ! 

It  may  be  maddening  to  find 

This  relic  of  a  Past  unkind  : 

A  world's  ingratitude  and  wrong 

Lie  like  a  shadow  on  your  song. 

Yet  this  must  reconcile  you  some, 

To  see,  when  to  this  shop  you  come, 

The  dearest  Poets  on  the  shelf 

Are  William  Shakespeare  and  yourself- 

Both  vagabonds,  both  Poets — Look  : 

Two  Thousand  Dollars  for  a  Book  ! 


Frank  Dempster  Shermqn, 
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AMERICAN    FEELING  TOWARD   ENGLAND. 


The  Venezuelan  complication,  now  ap- 
parently on  its  way  toward  a  satisfactory 
settlement,  has  naturally  called  forth 
a  swarm  of  articles  in  the  newspapers 
and  in  the  magazines.  In  this  country 
such  published  discussion  as  we  have 
seen  has  been  pretty  closely  confined  to 
the  merits  of  the  question  immediately 
at  issue  ;  but  in  England  it  has  taken  a 
much  wider  range,  and  has  appeared  to 
centre  very  largely  around  the  general 
subject  of  American  feeling  toward  Eng- 
land, as  to  which  the  English  seem  just 
now  to  feel  an  unusual  curiosity.  For 
several  weeks  it  has  been  impossible  to 
take  up  an  English  periodical  without 
finding  either  an  elaborate  article  or  at 
least  a  long  paragraph  devoted  to  more 
or  less  exoteric  speculation  upon  this 
rather  interesting  topic.  The  writers  in 
every  case,  however,  have  been  English- 
men, and,  in  consequence,  no  very  satis- 
factory and  convincing  analysis  has  up  to 
the  present  time  appeared  ;  for  the  sub- 
ject is  one  with  which  no  Englishman, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  compe- 
tent to  deal,  because  such  knowledge  as 
Englishmen  possess,  or  think  they  pos- 
sess, is  necessarily  derived  from  their 
reading  of  our  newspapers  or  from  their 
own  very  superficial  acquaintance  with 
a  very  limited  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion. Even  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  who 
has  spent  a  good  portion  of  his  life  in 
and  near  the  United  States,  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  safe  guide  ;  for  while  he 
doubtless  knows  many  Americans,  and 
has  heard  and  read  much  that  is  pub- 
lished here,  he  cannot  have  come  closely 
into  contact  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people,  with  whose  point  of 
view  alone  this  discussion  has  to  do.  The 
real  feeling  of  a  nation,  especially  of  a 
nation  like  our  own,  is  not  to  be  gleaned 
from  the  highly  coloured  pronounce- 
ments of  a  sensational  press,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  the  after-dinner  chat 
of  a  tactful  and  hospitable  entertainer, 
who  for  the  moment  lets  his  personal 
liking  for  a  distinguished  guest  inspire 
him  with  a  purely  cenatory  cordiality 
toward  the  nation  whom  that  guest  for 
the  moment  typifies.  Hence  it  is  that 
whatever  has  been  published  in  England 
gives  only  an  outsider's  view,  which  is 
hostile    or    friendly  according    to    the 


writer's  own  limited  and  personal  obser- 
vations, and  in  many  cases,  also,  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  in  which  his  investiga- 
tion was  conducted. 

Two  letters  lately  published  in  two 
English  journals  have  interested  us  very 
much.  Each  very  fairly  represents  one^ 
of  the  two  general  opinions  held  in  Eng- 
land of  America  and  American  senti- 
ment ;  and  taken  together,  they  may 
serve  as  a  text  for  the  consideration  of  a 
very  interesting  question. 

The  first  is  a  letter  written  to  the  Lon- 
don Times  by  Dr.  Conan  Doyle.  Dr. 
Doyle  has  lately  visited  the  United 
States  ;  he  has  met  many  Americans 
both  in  public  and  in  the  apparently 
confidential  intercourse  of  private  life, 
and  he  doubtless  thinks  that  he  is  very 
well  qualified  to  expound  the  national 
sentiment  of  our  people  toward  his  own 
country.  Dr.  Doyle  believes  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  hostility  toward  Eng- 
land, though  not  toward  Englishmen  ; 
and  he  regards  this  feeling  as  a  sort  of 
tradition,  an  historic  survival  from  the 
past,  and  not  as  anything  very  definable, 
very  specific,  or  very  reasonable.  He 
points  out  that  in  American  schools  the 
portions  of  American  history  most  care- 
fully studied  are  those  that  treat  of  our 
two  great  struggles  with  England;  and 
he  expresses  the  opinion  that  by  continu- 
ally dwelling  upon  the  events  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  of  the  War  of 
1812,  American  youth  are  trained  up  to 
regard  England  as  a  sort  of  hereditary 
foe,  toward  whom  it  is  both  proper  and 
patriotic  to  express  and  actually  to  feel 
a  certain  amount  of  rather  vague  hostil- 
ity which  could  not,  however,  be  justi- 
fied by  the  facts  of  the  present  day. 
Dr.  Doyle  is  good  enough  himself  to 
speak  with  much  friendliness  of  the 
American  people,  and  to  express  his  be- 
lief that  such  bitterness  as  survives  from 
the  past  will  die  away  as  the  two  na- 
tions grow  more  and  more  to  realise  their 
community  of  interest,  and  to  know  each 
other  better.  In  short,  his  view  is  that 
of  the  modern  Liberal,  well  meaning, 
anxious  to  be  just  and  fair,  and  fully 
convinced  that  he  is  perfectly  familiar 
with  all  sides  of  a  by  no  means  compli- 
cated question. 

The  other  letter  appeared  in  iht^Sat- 
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urday  Retnew  of  January  4th  over  the  sig- 
nature of  Mr.  Morley  Roberts,  a  rather 
obscure  young  English  writer.  This 
document  is  considerably  shorter  than 
Dr.  Doyle's,  and  far  more  snappy  in  its 
diction.  It  was  called  forth  primarily 
by  the  appeal  of  the  English  authors  to 
their  American  brethren — an  appeal 
which  Mr.  Roberts  very  indignantly  re- 
pudiates. Having  done  this,  he  goes  on 
to  set  forth  some  notions  of  his  own. 
He  regards  Americans  as  distinctly  and 
bitterly  hostile  to  England  and  to  Eng- 
lishmen. Heassertsthat  weare**  rancor- 
ous," and  he  very  frankly  says  that  this 
feeling  is  most  heartily  reciprocated  in 
England.  The  concluding  paragraphs 
of  his  letter  deserve  to  be  quoted  in 
full: 

"  No  Englishman  with  imperial  instincts  can 
look  with  anything  but  contempt  on  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  The  English,  and  not  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States,  are  the  greatest  power  in  the 
two  Americas  ;  and  no  dog  of  a  Republic  can  open 
its  mouth  to  bark  without  our  good  leave.  Per- 
sonally. I  look  forward  to  a  time  when  a  social 
and  political  revolt  shall  tear  the  heterogenous 
plutocratic  fabric  of  the  States  to  fragments,  and 
then  t><e  more  truly  democratic  England  may  come 
by  her  heritage. 

**  Those  who  sign  this  precious  paper  go  on  to 
say  that  we  are  proud  of  the  United  States.  Sir, 
we  might  be  proud  of  them  ;  but  to  say  that  we 
are  proud  of  them  is  to  speak  most  disingenuous- 
ly. Who  can  be  proud  of  a  politically  corrupt 
and  financially  rotten  country,  with  no  more  than 
a  poor  minority  vainly  striving  for  health  ?  .  .  . 

**  If  literature  is  the  only  bond  between  us  and 
this  most  ill-mannered  country,  it  may  be  lime 
for  us  to  repudiate  American  copyright  before  the 
Americans  repudiate  it.  But  literature  is  no  real 
bond,  because  not  one  American  in  a  thousand, 
no,  not  one  in  ten  thousand,  has  had  his  manners 
made  less  brutal  by  the  most  casual  acquaintance 
with  it.  For  these  reasons  I  wish  to  dissociate 
myself  from  an  appeal  to  any  country,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Roberts's  delightfully  frank  and 
evidently  honest  letter  represents  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  the  High  Tory, 
and  one  that  is  held  in  its  extreme  form 
by  many  Englishmen  who  are  not 
Tories.  In  a  less  degree,  we  think,  it  is 
held  also  by  a  majority,  if  not  of  all 
Englishmen,  at  least  of  all  the  English- 
men who  count. 

Both  the  views  expressed  in  these  let- 
ters are  clearly  wrong — Dr.  Doyle's  be- 
cause it  mistakes  both  the  cause  and  the 
direction  of  such  unfriendly  sentiment 
toward  England  as  exists  in  the  United 
States  ;  and  Mr.  Roberts's,  because  it  so 
immensely  exaggerates  the  extent  and 
nature  of  that  sentiment.     It  is  not  true, 


as  Dr.  Doyle  thinks,  that  Americans  still 
cherish  any  feeling  that  was  an  inherit- 
ance from  our  early  struggles  with  Eng- 
land. What  he  says  would  have  seemed 
reasonable  in  the  forties,  when,  as  Mr. 
Ho  wells  has  narrated  in  his  Boy*s  Town^ 
the  American  schoolboy  was  taught  to 
regard  the  *'  Bridish"  as  a  bloodthirsty 
and  relentless  foe,  to  be  classed  with  the 
devil  and  all  his  works.  There  were 
many  men  then  living  who  had  a  keen 
personal  recollection  of  the  massacres 
at  Tappan  and  in  the  Wyoming  Valley, 
who  had  themselves  experienced  the 
loathsome  horrors  of  the  English  prison- 
ships,  or  had  later  seen  the  nation's  Capi- 
tol in  flames.  But  that  generation  has 
now  passed  away,  and  with  them  the 
reality  of  these  experiences.  Americans 
are  not  much  given  to  living  in  the  past  ; 
and  if  they  now  recall  the  memory  of 
these  two  wars,  it  is  because  they  regard 
them  as  picturesque  episodes  in  our  na- 
tional history,  and  not  at  all  because  the 
recollection  feeds  fat  an  ancient  grudge. 
In  fact,  we  can  all  now  contemplate  the 
records  of  1776  and  1812  with  a  good  deal 
of  complacency  ;  for  in  the  first  war  the 
colonies  distinctly  triumphed  over  the 
mother  country,  while  the  second  con- 
flict ended  in  the  tacit  abandonment  by 
England  of  the  right  of  search  whose 
enforcement  had  brought  on  the  struggle. 

It  is  a  pity,  then,  that  no  adequate 
expression  of  American  feeling  toward 
England  has  yet  been  written  down  by 
an  Ameiican,  because  such  an  utterance 
would  greatly  enlighten  the  English 
mind  in  its  present  condition  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  would  be  valuable  also  as  a 
corrective  to  much  of  the  loose  talk  that 
is  heard  in  this  country  on  the  political 
stump  and  in  the  columns  of  the  politi- 
cal newspaper.  The  nearest  approxi- 
mation that  we  have  seen  to  such  a  state- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  an  extremely 
well-written  paper  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Sewanee  Review,  This  paper  is 
full  of  good  points  and  clever  sentences, 
yet  it  tells  only  a  portion  of  the  truth, 
and  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as 
saying  the  last  word  upon  a  very  large 
and  many-sided  subject. 

What,  then,  is  the  feeling  that 
Americans  entertain  toward  England  ? 
And  when  we  say  Americans,  we  do  not, 
on  the  one  hand,  mean  the  politicians, 
who  are  mere  reeds  shaken  by  the  wind, 
and  who  study  the  popular  feeling  so 
intently  as  to  lose  all  sense  of  perspec- 
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tive,  and  therefore  fail  to  see  the  wood 
by  reason  of  the  trees.  Nor  do  we 
mean  those  persons  who  are  Americans 
by  act  of  the  courts  rather  than  by  right 
of  birth — Americans  upon  whose  papers 
of  naturalisation  the  ink  is  scarcely  dry, 
and  in  whom  still  smoulders  the  memo- 
ry of  Old  World  feuds.  And,  on  the 
other  handy  we  do  not  mean  those  des- 
picable curs  of  native  birth,  who  may 
be  heard  from  time  to  time  yelping  at 
their  country  in  foreign  clubs  and  the 
smoking-rooms  of  transatlantic  steam- 
ers, and  who  are  thrilled  with  delight 
down  to  the  very  depths  of  their  infinitesi- 
mal little  souls  when  some  fatuous  for- 
eigner tells  them  that  he  *'  really  would 
never  have  taken  them  to  be  Ameri- 
cans !'*  We  mean,  rather,  that  great, 
silent  mass  of  our  countrymen  whose 
nationality  is  inherited  from  many  gen- 
erations of  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  and 
'who  have  learned  their  Americanism  at 
their  father's  fireside  and  not  from  the 
scare-heads  of  a  newspaper — men  who 
have  no  political  ambitions  up  their 
sleeve,  and  who  do  not  rush  into  print, 
but  who  stand  for  sobriety  and  sense, 
and  whose  matured  opinion,  in  the  long 
run,  makes  and  unmakes  Presidents  and 
Senates,  and  bends  the  Government's 
whole  policy  to  its  silent  will.  How  do 
these  men  feel  toward  England,  the 
home  of  their  race  and  the  source  of  the 
great  stream  of  our  national  traditions  ? 

It  is  told  of  Charles  Dickens,  that  on 
his  second  visit  to  this  country  he  fell 
into  conversation  with  an  American 
about  this  very  subject ;  and  finally, 
with  that  peculiar  sort  of  tact  which 
so  many  Englishmen  possess,  he  re- 
marked : 

*•  Oh,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it's 
perfectly  simple,  you  know.  We  all  of  us 
love  Americans,  but  we  hate  America." 

To  which  the  American  is  said  to  have 
replied  rather  slowly  : 

•*  Well,  with  us  it's  just  the  other 
way  :  we  all  of  us  love  England,  but  we 
hate  Englishmen." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  packed 
away  in  this  sentence,  though  it  needs  a 
certain  amount  of  exegetical  commen- 
tary which  is  perhaps  most  easily  con- 
veyed in  an  allegorical  form.  The  Eng- 
lish nation  is  a  good  deal  like  the  elder 
brother  in  the  regulation  British  novel, 
who  in  due  time,  by  right  of  primo- 
geniture, succeeds  to  the  ancestral  estates 
and  the  family  mansion.      We  Ameri- 


cans, on  the  other  hand,  represent  the 
younger  brother,  who  inherits  nothing, 
and  who  if  he  remains  at  home  must  do 
so  as  the  mere  dependent  of  the  heir. 
The  old  home  is  very  dear  to  him.  It 
has  always  been  his  home  as  truly  as  his 
brother's.  He  knows  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  park,  every  tree  in  the 
woodlands,  every  leaf  of  the  lustrous  ivy 
on  the  towers.  To  leave  it  all  is  inex- 
pressibly hard.  Yet  he  is  not  of  a  stock 
that  takes  kindly  to  dependence,  and  so 
at  last  he  tears  himself  away  with  a 
hearty  good-bye  to  his  brother,  and  the 
suspicion  of  a  tear  in  his  eye  for  the  old 
days  that  are  over  ;  and  going  out  into  a 
new  land  in  a  new  world,  he  begins  the 
fight  for  fortune.  He  battles  with  the 
forces  of  nature,  and  overcomes  them  ;  he 
subdues  the  forest,  the  wild  beast,  and 
the  savage,  and  makes  a  new  home  for 
himself  by  his  indomitable  energy  and 
courage  and  perseverance.  Years  go 
on,  and  at  last  he  hews  out  a  fortune 
also.  Everything  prospers,  and  he 
grows  richer  and  richer,  until  finally  his 
wildest  dreams  are  realised,  and  his  first 
thought  is  once  more  to  visit  the  home 
of  his  childhood.  He  crosses  the  sea,  a 
man  strong  and  successful,  one  who  has 
lived  the  large,  free  life  of  the  New 
World,  and  he  hurries  along  over  the 
well-known  roads  with  a  heart  full  of 
generous  emotion,  dreaming  in  his  sim- 
plicity of  a  royal  welcome  from  the 
brother  whom  he  left  behind  so  long 
ago,  but  toward  whom  his  very  soul  goes 
out  in  his  love  for  home  and  kindred. 
And  when  at  last  he  rushes  into  his 
presence  with  all  his  pent-up  enthusiasm 
ready  to  overflow,  and  with  the  breezy 
breath  of  a  thousand  leagues  of  sea 
about  him,  he  finds  the  brother  whom 
he  had  so  longed  for,  a  stiff,  smug,  de- 
corous, and  frigid  person,  who  looks 
him  over  a  little  curiously,  who  gives 
him  a  couple  of  fingers  to  shake,  and 
who  asks  him  in  rather  a  languid  way 
whether  he  is  going  to  stay  all  night. 
The  enthusiasm  is  killed  in  an  instant  ; 
and  when  he  finds  that  his  elder  regards 
him  with  a  certain  supercilious  disdain, 
as  one  who  has  evidently  lost,  in  the 
outlandish  countries  where  he  has  lived, 
all  traces  of  his  early  breeding — one 
whose  very  success  has  made  him  a 
little  vulgar — then  perhaps  the  younger 
brother  swears  a  little  to  himself,  and 
would  rather  like  to  punch  the  other's 
head.     But  he  never  quite  forgets  the 
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tie  between  them,  and  if  his  elder  were 
in  need,  or  if  some  stranger  were  to  at- 
tack him,  all  these  private  grievances 
would  be  put  away  in  an  instant,  and 
he  would  stand  by  the  head  of  his  house 
with  both  purse  and  power  to  the  very 
last  extremity. 

And  this  is  about  the  way  it  is  with 
the  American.  He  loves  England  with 
a  fervour  and  a  passion  of  which  no 
Englishman  has  any  conception.  It 
means  to  his  consciousness  far  more 
than  it  can  mean  to  any  Englishman. 
When  he  visits  it  his  whole  heart  leaps 
at  the  first  sight  of  its  poppy-sprinkled 
meadows  and  the  ivied  walls  of  its 
sleepy  old  towns.  It  is  his  home  ;  its 
history  is  his  history  ;  its  glory  is  his 
glory  too.  But  the  people — that  is  an- 
other matter.  It  is  not  the  memory  of 
old-time  wars  that  affects  him.  For 
these  he  cares  no  more  than  for  the  first 
Crusade.  No  Anglo-Saxon  ever  bears 
malice  toward  a  former  opponent  in  a 
good,  square,  stand-up  fight.  But  when 
he  finds  his  kindred  in  the  old  home 
looking  at  him  with  a  sort  of  tolerant 
contempt,  when  he  notes  the  ostenta- 
tious condescension  of  their  manner,  and 
the  absurd  assumption  of  superiority 
that  is  theirs,  then  he  begins  to  think  of 
things  that  happened  in  his  own  recol- 
lection ;  and  when  he  does  so  think  of 
them  he  waxes  hot.  He  recalls  how  in 
the  darkest  period  of  our  Civil  War  the 
English  statesmen  who  had  once  posed 
as  the  friends  of  the  United  States  greet- 
ed the  news  of  its  disasters  with  mingled 
cheers  and  sneers  ;  how  they  set  their 
names  to  the  list  of  those  who  pledged 
great  sums  of  money  to  the  support  of 
our  opponents  ;  how  amid  bland  assur- 
ances of  ignorance  they  let  slip  from 
English  ports  the  privateers  that  swept 
our  vessels  from  the  sea  ;  how,  when 
English  ships  were  anchored  beside  our 
ships  of  war  in  neutral  harbors,  their 
crews  made  night  hideous  with  their  in- 
sulting songs  and  cheers  for  the  national 
enemy  ;  how  a  great  noble  like  Lord 
Hartington  ostentatiously  displayed  a 
Confederate  emblem  at  a  gathering  in 
New  York  where  he  had  been  welcomed 
as  a  guest  ;  how  in  a  thousand  ways  the 
representatives  of  England  gloated  over 
our  misfortunes  and  mocked  at  our  suc- 
cesses. And  if  the  American  be  a  South- 
erner his  feeling  is  not  very  different ; 
for  he  knows  now  what  he  did  not  at  the 
time  so  clearly  see ;  that  English  sym- 


pathy with  the  South  was  wholly  selfish 
and  self-seeking  ;  that  it  waned  and  died 
when  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  grew 
hopeless  ;  and  that  its  only  source  was 
the  desire  to  discredit  and  destroy  the 
great  Republic  whose  existence  was  a 
perpetual  reproach  to  the  pig-headed 
folly  of  an  English  king. 

Yet  it  is  probably  not  these  public 
acts  of  avowed  ill-wishers  that  have 
most  irritated  American  sentiment 
against  Englishmen  ;  it  is  rather  the 
half-unconscious,  blundering  way  in 
which  the  average  Briton  contrives,  even 
in  his  clumsy  attempts  at  civility,  to  re- 
veal a  mental  attitude  that  reflects  dis- 
like and  differentiation — an  attitude 
which  puts  Americans  into  the  place  of 
**  poor  relations'*  to  be  asked,  so  to 
speak,  to  warmed-over  dinners  and  the 
hashed  mutton  of  courtesy  ;  or  that 
prompts  him  when  he  visits  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  to  appear  at  an  evening  re- 
ception in  a  tweed  suit.  An  anecdote 
told  by  General  Badeau  of  President 
Grant's  visit  to  England  will  illustrate 
our  meaning  : 

**  At  one  manufacturing  town  be  (General 
Grant)  stayed  at  a  house  where  every  honour  was 
paid  him  and  every  courtesy  extended.  But  his 
hosts  took  him  to  visit  the  steward  of  a  lord  who 
lived  near  by  ;  he  was  permitted  to  see  the  state 
apartments  in  the  absence  of  his  lordship,  and  he 
lunched  in  the  land-steward's  room,  and  not  in 
the  earl's.  The  steward  was  probably  an  abler 
and  better  educated  man  than  his  master,  and 
General  Grant  was  too  good  a  democrat  not  to 
appreciate  this  fact,  and  to  respect  his  host ;  but 
if  he  had  been  an  English  nobleman,  neither 
steward  nor  manufacturer  would  have  dreamed  of 
entertaining  him. 

This  was  a  trifling  incident  in  itself, 
but  it  is  beautifully  illustrative  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Englishman  turns  even 
his  hospitality  into  a  discourtesy  by 
making  it  accentuate  the  low  esteem  in 
which  he  holds  his  guest. 

There  are  times  when  even  the  most 
unemotional  American  who  calls  to 
mind  such  things  as  these,  and  who 
reads  perhaps  some  bit  of  coarse  abuse 
like  that  of  Mr.  Morley  Roberts — 
there  are  times,  we  say,  when  he  would 
exult  in  shouldering  a  rifle  for  a  march 
over  the  Canadian  frontier,  and  when 
he  would  see  with  joy  the  humiliation 
of  England  at  the  hand  of  the  United 
States.  Yet  there  never  has  come  a 
time  when  he  would  wish  to  see  that 
humiliation  inflicted  by  any  other  hands. 
He  would  perhaps  welcome  a  struggle. 
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but  it  must  be,  so  to  speak,  a  purely 
family  affair  for  the  clearing  up  of  scores 
that  affect  no  other  people — an  affair  to 
be  settled  by  a  fine  piece  of  give-and- 
take  fighting  with  no  ill-feeling  as  an 
aftermath.  Whenever  a  foreign  power 
tries  to  put  an  affront  upon  England,  as 
the  insolent  young  cub  of  a  German 
Kaiser  lately  tried  to  do,  the  American 
feels  as  though  he,  too,  had  received  a 
slap  full  in  the  face.  And  then,  when 
the  news  is  flashed  across  the  sea  that 
his  English  kinsmen  have  risen  to  resent 
the  insult,  united  and  unflinching  in  the 
face  of  danger  ;  when  he  hears  that  fleets 
are  mobilised  and  that  troops  are  rally- 
ing to  their  colours  with  the  splendid 
efficiency  that  is  the  attribute  of  Eng- 
land in  the  hour  of  danger,  then  his 
heart  goes  out  to  them  in  a  thrill  of 
sympathy,  and  putting  aside  the  recol- 
lection of  his  former  grievances,  he 
would  rather  like  to  take  a  shot  on  his 
own  account  at  the  enemy  who,  for  the 
time  being,  he  regards  as  the  enemy  of 
the  entire  race. 

This,  we  think,  is  a  fair  statement 
of  American  sentiment  toward  England 
—a  curious   mingling  of   pride   in  the 


ancestral  home,  with  a  very  real  dis- 
like for  much  that  Englishmen  have 
done  and  arc  still  doing.  And  this  view 
of  the  case  we  earnestly  commend  to 
the  consideration  of  the  English  ;  for  it 
rests  with  them  to  say  which  of  these 
two  feelings  shall  in  the  end  dominate 
and  at  last  obliterate  the  other.  Should 
they  go  on  exercising  their  peculiar  gift 
of  making  enemies,  the  hour  for  repent- 
ance may  come  and  come  too  late. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  when  the  meteor 
flag  shall  have  been  dimmed  for  the  first 
time  by  the  shadow  of  a  great  defeat, 
when  the  Battle  of  Dorking  shall  have 
been  actually  fought,  and  when  the 
spiked  helmets  are  swarming  over  the 
Downs  of  Surrey  in  irresistible  conver- 
gence upon  undefended  London,  even 
the  most  self-satisfied  Englishmen  may 
regret  that  of  their  own  deliberate 
choice  they  killed  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  a  feeling  which  to-day 
still  lives,  and  which  tells  us  that  the 
prosperity  and  the  greatness  and  the 
honour  of  England  are  in  no  small  de- 
gree our  own  inheritance. 

H,   T,  Peck. 


LANDOR,   DICKENS,  THACKERAY. 


My  first  introduction  to  Bath  and  Wal- 
ter Savage  Landor  was  through  Dr. 
Brabant,  a  learned  man  who  used  up  his 
literary  energies  in  thought  and  desire 
to  do  rather  than  in  actual  doing,  and 
whose  fastidiousness  made  his  work 
something  like  Penelope's  web.  Ever 
writing  and  rewriting,  correcting  and 
destroying,  he  never  got  farther  than 
the  introductory  chapter  of  a43ook  which 
he  intended  to  be  epoch-making,  and 
the  final  destroyer  of  superstition  and 
theological  dogma. 

By  the  way,  Dr.  Brabant  was  one  of 
the  men  whose  undeniable  attainments 
won  the  enthusiasm  of  George  Eliot — 
then  Marian  Evans.  A  family  tradition 
chronicled  a  scene  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  young  woman  and  the  elderly 
man,  when  she  knelt  at  his  feet  and 
offered  to  devote  her  life  to  his  service. 
Between  a  wife  who,  though  blind, 
counted  for  something  in  the  councils 


of  the  household,  and  a  vigilant  sister- 
in-law  who  looked  sharply  after  the  in- 
terests of  all  concerned,  this  offer  of  a 
lifelong  devotion  proved  abortive.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  girl  was  promptly 
stifled  under  the  wet  blanket  thrown 
over  it  by  an  alarmed  wife  and  a  sister 
who  thought  such  spiritual  attachments 
might  lead  to  danger  ;  and  Marian  Evans 
left  the  house  a  sadder  woman  than  she 
entered  it. 

I  was  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Empson,  a 
noted  aesthete  in  those  days,  when  there 
came  in  an  old  man  still  sturdy,  vigor- 
ous, upright,  alert.  He  was  dressed  in 
brown,  and  his  whole  style  was  one  of 
noticeable  negligence.  His  clothes  were 
unbrushed  and  shabby  ;  his  shirt-front 
was  coarse  and  plain,  Hike  a  night-shirt  ; 
a  fraved  and  not  overclean  blue  necktie, 
carelessly  knotted,  was  awry  ;  his  shoes 
were  full  of  bumps  and  bosses  like  an 
apple  pie  ;  and  the  contrast  between  him 
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and  Dr.  Brabant,  who  was  always  spruce 
and  trim  and  well  got  up  and  well  pre- 
served, was  exceedingly  striking.  But 
the  face  beneath  the  somewhat  shapeless 
hat  was  one  not  to  be  passed  unremarked 
even  in  a  crowd.  The  keen  eyes  ;  the 
lofty  brow  ;  the  thin,  close-set  lips,  with 
the  sweetest  smile  that  ever  man  had  to 
correct  the  first  impression  of  sternness, 
and  to  soften  the  undoubted  resolution 


tion  to  understand  their  beauty,  and 
prize  them  as  they  deserved  to  be  prized. 
When,  therefore,  1  heard  his  name,  all 
my  heart  broke  out  with  a  kind  of  jubi- 
lant reverence — that  kind  of  loving  awe 
with  which  any  follower  would  greet  his 
chief — any  worshipper  would  come  into 
the  presence  of  his  God  ;  and  what  I  felt 
I  showed. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  pleased  smile 
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of  the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  the  look 
of  thought  and  power  that  shone  in  his 
eyes  and  rested  like  a  written  word  on 
his  face  ;  and,  with  all  the  shabbiness  of 
the  outward  man,  the  dignity,  the  supe- 
rity,  the  self-respect  of  liis  bearing 
1  its  wonderful  courtesy  to  women, 
DUldc  him  noticeable  even  to  those 
g^id  not  know  who  he  was. 

he  came  in,  Dr.   Brabant  pre- 

m.     As   it  liapened,  I 

S  Imagittiiry  Conversations  almost 

A  dear  sister  had  given  me  a 

ir  my  twenty-first  birthday, 

I  sufficient  literary  percep- 


that  came  round  his  lips,  and  the  half- 
laughing  look  in  his  eyes  when  he  said  : 
"  And  who  is  this  little  girl  who  is  so 
glad  to  see  an  old  man  ?" 

We  made  friends  on  the  Spot,  and  I 
soon  became  "his  daughter,"  He  never 
called  me  anything  else,  and  never  wrote 
to  me  as  anything  but  his  "  dear  daugh- 
ter," and  never  signed  himseif  even 
W.  S.  L.,  butalways  "  father  ;"  and  the 
friendship  that  began  then  continued 
without  a  break  to  the  last  day  of  his 
conscious  life,  I  loved  him  with  my 
whole  heart  and  soul.  I  was  mortally 
afraid  of  his  quick  temper,  which  I  soon 
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understood  and  was  careful  never  to 
cross.  He  could  not  bear  opposition, 
and  young  and  unformed  as  I  was,  it  did 
not  seem  to  me  becoming  to  oppose 
him,  whatever  he  might  have  said.  I 
was  not  there  to  correct  him,  nor  did  I 
dare.  Had  he  said  the  sun  was  shining 
at  midnight,  I  should  have  answered, 
"Yes,  dear  father,  it  is."  As  I  had  a 
strong  temper  of  my  own,  this  associa- 
tion with  one  whom  I  loved,  reverenced, 
and  had  to  give  way  to,  was  not  bad  dis- 
cipline ;  and  I  recall  now  with  tender 
thankfulness  the  fact  that  never,  for  one 
moment,  was  there  the  smallest  friction 
between  my  dear  **  father"  and  myself 
— never  one  moment  of  coolness,  of  dis- 
pleasure, of  misunderstanding. 

I  used  to  go  and  stay  with  him  every 
year,  sometimes  twice  in  the  year,  and 
I  remember  certain  things  which  came 
into  the  ordering  of  our  lives,  as  one  re- 
members songs  and  sunsets  and  beauti- 
ful places.  One  was  his  evening  read- 
ing of  Milton — which  was  the  same  kind 
of  thing  as  a  noble  voluntary  on  a  mag- 
nificent organ.  Another  was  our  daily 
walk  in  the  park,  and  our  talks  when 
we  rested  on  the  benches,  perhaps  near 
some  children  whom  he  passionately 
loved,  perhaps  near  a  lilac  bush,  which 
was  one  of  his  favourite  flowers.  He 
used  to  say  he  held  that  year  to  be  lost 
when  he  could  not  bury  his  face  in  a 
bunch  of  **  laylock."  For  he  had  the 
old-fashioned  pronunciation,  and  said 
••St.  Jeems,"  •*  laylock,'*  **  obleege,'' 
"srimp,"  **  cowcumber,**  **goolden," 
and  the  like. 

Of  our  sweet  life  together,  too,  were 
the  balls  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  to 
which  he  took  me  when  I  chanced  to  be 
with  him  in  the  winter.  This  dear, 
courteous,  kind  old  man,  who  hated 
crowds  and  had  no  love  for  evening 
amusements  at  any  time,  gave  me  a 
whole  season  of  balls,  hiring  sedan 
chairs  for  us  both,  and  chaperoning  me 
as  if  he  had  been  my  real  father.  And 
considering  all  things — his  own  disin- 
clination for  such  amusements,  and  his 
habit  of  early  going  to  bed — he  could 
have  done  nothing  more  unselfish,  noth- 
ing more  generous  and  kind. 

Mr.  Landor  had  his  faults.  He  was 
irascible  and  inconsiderate — rash  in 
speech  and  action,  and  dogged  in  his 
resolve  not  to  hear  reason,  and  not  to 
see  where  he  had  been  to  blame.  But 
a  nobler,  finer,  more  loyal,  more  loving, 


more  lofty  nature  never  took  on  itself 
human  form  than  his.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  generous  men  on  earth.  I 
grant  freely  that  his  generosity  wanted 
proportion,  and  that  he  exceeded  the 
limits  of  plain,  prosaic  common  sense, 
as,  when  he  sent  away  all  his  dinner  to 
a  poor  sick  woman  and  contented  him- 
self  with  bread  alone.  But  heroic  na- 
tures dispense  with  these  plain  and  pro- 
saic limits  ;  and  Walter  Savage  Landor 
was  essentially  heroic  in  both  his  virtues 
and  his  faults.  No  shabby  underhand, 
insinuations  for  him,  no  skinflint  mean- 
nesses, no  slimy  insincerity — fair  to  your 
face  and  foul  behind  your  back — no 
treacherous  letting  you  down  when  your 
foes  assailed  you,  and  a  little  kudos 
might  be  had  by  joining  in  the  cry. 
No  !  Faithful,  upright,  tender  to  the 
loving,  loyal  to  the  true,  uncompromis- 
ing as  an  enemy  and  staunch  to  the 
death  as  a  friend,  he  stands  in  the  past 
of  my  life  as  one  of  the  most  honoured 
of  all  those  whom  I  loved  and  honoured 
— as  a  very  splendour  of  intellect  and  a 
rock  of  manly  virtue  combined. 

And  what  an  intellect  !  I  was  staying 
with  him  when  he  wrote  that  exquisite 
little  verse  : 

**  I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife  ; 
Nature  I  loved,  and  next  to  nature  art  ; 
I  warm'd  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life  ; 
It  sinks,  and  1  am  ready  to  depart." 

**  There,"  he  said,  as  he  flung  the 
paper  to  me  across  the  table,  **  I  could 
not  sleep  last  night,  so  I  wrote  this. 
How  do  you  like  it  ?" 

I  remember  the  tears  coming  into  my 
eyes  when  I  said  how  beautiful  and 
pathetic  I  thought  it.  He  smiled  in  his 
sweet,  half  sad  way — not  that  boister- 
ous laugh  which  was  like  the  bursting 
forth  of  a  volcano,  but  the  quiet  and 
gentle  smile,  which  was  perhaps  his 
truer  self  and  his  greatest  charm. 

**  There  is  one  little  girl  at  all  events 
who  would  be  sorry,"  he  said,  and  then 
changed  the  conversation. 

One  thing  for  which  Mr.  Landor  liked 
me  was  my  freedom  from  slang.  He 
had  a  profound  horror  of  all  forms  of 
slang,  and  impressed  on  me  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  absolutely  clear  from 
this  literary  vice.  If  he  had  lived  to  the 
present  day  I  do  not  know  what  he 
would  have  said  to  our  young  women 
with  their  "  up-to-date"  abominations  ; 
but  I  do  know  what  he  would  have  said 
to  me  had  I  used  that  phrase,  or  any 
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other  of  the  same  kind  which  now  we 
heaj  everywhere. 

His  ideas  about  women  were  emphati- 
cally those  of  the  old  school.  Women 
were  ladies  to  him,  and  aught  that 
touched  the  very  frinj^e  of  their  delicacy 
was  anathema  maranatha.  He  treated 
them  with  the  highbred  courtesy  of  his 
time  and  school  ;  attended  them  down- 
stairs to  their  carriage,  where  he  would 
stand  bareheaded  in  the  wind  ;  loved 
those  best  who  most  respected  them 
selves  ;  but  he  understood — none  better 
— the  imperative  nature  of  true  love, 
and,  while  a  very  Rhadamanthus  tow- 
ards licentiousness,  was  tenderness  in 
person  towards  real,  deep,  impassioned 
love.  In  his  own  life  he  told  me  he  had 
had  four  supreme  loves — loves  which 
shaped  and  coloured  his  life  both  for 
good  and  evil.  But  he  was  never  a  man 
of  coarse  tastes  or  gross  passions.  In 
all  this  part  of  his  history  and  nature, 
both  in  youth  and  maturity,  he  was  em- 
phatically the  poet  and  the  gentleman. 

Once,  when  I  was  staying  with  him, 
he  had  a  small  dinner-party,  of  Dickens, 
John  Forster,  and  myself.  This  was 
my  first  introduction  to  both  these  men. 
I  found  Dickens  charming,  and  Forster 
pompous,  heavy,  and  ungenial.  Dick- 
ens was  bright  and  gay  and  winsome, 
and  while  treating  Mr.  Landor  with  the 
respect  of  a  younger  man  for  an  elder, 
allowed  his  wit  to  play  about  him, 
bright  and  harmless  as  summer  light 
ning.  He  included  me,  then  quite  a  be- 
ginner in  literature,  young  in  years  and 
shy  by  temperament,  and  made  me  feel 
at  home  with  him  ;  but  Forster  was  sat- 
urnine and  cynical.  He  was  the  **  har- 
bitrary  gent'*  of  the  cabman's  rank,  and 
one  of  the  most  jealous  of  men.  Dick- 
ens and  Landor  were  his  property — 
pocket-boroughs  in  a  way — and  he  re- 
sented the  introduction  of  a  third  person 
and  a  stranger.  He  carried  his  spite  so 
far  as  not  to  include  in  his  collected 
works  a  very  beautiful  little  poem  which 
Mr.  Landor  had  written  to  me,  and 
which — never  mind  the  subject  of  the 
verse — merited  a  prominent  place  for  its 
intrinsic  beauty.  He  was  as  treacherous, 
too,  and  disloyal  as  he  was  egotistic  and 
jealous  ;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
reviewing  his  life  of  Landor,  when,  as 
poor  Shirley  Brooks  said  to  Monckton 
Milnes,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
I  took  the  skin  off  him.  I  thought  this 
Life  a  disgraceful  thing  for  a  friend  to 


have  written,  for  Mr.  Landor  believed  in 
Forster — made  him  his  literary  executor, 
and  gave  him  all  the  proceeds  of  his 
works,  and  used  to  call  him  '*  Good 
Forster."  When  he  was  dead  and  done 
with,  and  of  no  more  value  to  the  man 
he  had  trusted,  then  the  true  nature  of 
the  **  friendship'*  came  to  light,  and  the 
result  was  a  cold  and  carping  and  un- 
sympathetic biography,  which  I  for  one 
did  my  best  to  show  in  its  true  colours. 

At  the  dinner  I  remember  we  had  some 
of  Mr.  Landor's  famous  Malmsey  Ma- 
deira, which  his  grandfather  had  laid 
down  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  Some 
of  the  bottles  were  mere  mud  not  fit  to 
drink,  and  some  were  of  the  kind  the 
gods  drank  on  Mount  Olympus.  Dick- 
ens had  not  then  bought  my  father's 
house,  Gadshill  ;  for  my  father  was  still 
alive.  When  he  died,  and  we  had  to 
sell  all  his  property,  we  sold  Gadshill 
House  to  Dickens,  through  the  inter- 
vention, in  the  first  instance,  of  William 
Henry  Wills.  I  was  sitting  next  to  Mr. 
Wills  at  dinner,  when  I  chanced  to  tell 
him  that  Gadshill  was  in  the  market. 
As  my  own  father  before  him,  Charles 
Dickens  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  place 
when  a  boy  ;  and  also  as  my  father  be- 
fore him,  resolved  to  buy  it,  if  ever  he 
could,  when  a  man.  We  sold  it  cheap 
— '^^^lyoo,  and  we  asked  ;£" 40  for  the  or- 
namental timber.  To  this  Dickens  and 
his  agent  made  an  objection  ;  so  we  had 
an  arbitrator,  who  awarded  us  JQ^o^ 
which  was  of  the  nature  of  a  triumph. 

I  remember  George  Henry  Lewes  tell- 
ing me  the  difference  between  Thackeray 
and  Dickens  in  the  way  of  service  to  a 
friend.  Dickens,  he  said,  would  not 
give  you  a  farthing  of  money,  but  he 
would  take  no  end  of  trouble  for  you. 
He  would  spend  a  whole  day,  for  in- 
stance, in  looking  for  the  most  suitable 
lodgings  for  you,  and  would  spare  him- 
self neither  time  nor  fatigue.  Thack- 
eray would  take  two  hours'  grumbling 
indecision  and  hesitation  in  writing  a 
two- line  testimonial  ;  but  he  would  put 
his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  give  you 
a  handful  of  gold  and  bank-notes,  if  you 
wanted  them.  I  know  of  neither  charac- 
teristic personally  ;  but  I  repeat  the  il- 
lustration as  Mr.  Lewes  gave  it. 

Talking  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  it 
is  curious  how  continually  they  are  put 
in  opposition  to  each  other.  Each  stood 
at  the  head  of  a  distinct  school  of 
thought,  representing  different  aspects 
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of  human  life,  and  each  had  his  follow- 
ers and  adherents,  for  the  most  part  ar- 
rayed in  self-made  hostile  lines,  with  a 
very  small  percentage  of  that  Itrtium 
quid — those  impartial  critics  who  could 
admire  both  with  equal  favour.  This 
kind  of  antagonism  is  very  common.  It 
was  repeated  in  the  case  of  Jenny  Lind 
and  Alboni,  and  in  a  minor  degree  with 
Leighton  and  Millais,  as  with  Emerson 
and  Carlyle.  But  it  sprang  in  each  in- 
stance  from  the  admirers,  not  the  prin- 
cipals ;  and  in  the  case  of  Thackeray 
and  Dickens  it  was  emphatically  made 
for  and  not  by  them. 

Both  these  men  illustrated  the  truth 
which  so  few  see,  or  acknowledge  when 
even  they  do  see  it,  of  that  divorcement 
of  intellect  and  character  which  leads  to 
what  men  are  pleased  to  call  inconsisten- 
cies. Thackeray,  who  saw  the  faults  and 
frailties  of  human  nature  so  clearly,  was 
the  gentlest-hearted,  most  generous, 
most  loving  of  men.  Dickens,  whose 
whole  mind  went  to  almost  morbid  ten- 
derness and  sympathy,  was  infinitely 
less  plastic,  less  self-giving,  less  person- 
ally sympathetic.  Energetic  to  restless- 
ness, he  spared  himself  no  trouble,  as 
has  been  said,  but  he  was  a  keen  man  of 
business  and  a  hard  bargainer,  and  his 
will  was  as  resolute  as  his  pride  was  in- 
domitable. In  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  no  one  could  move  him  ;  and  his 
nearest  and  dearest  friends  were  as  un- 
willing to  face  as  they  were  unable  to 
deflect  the  passionate  pride  which  suf- 
fered neither  counsel  nor  rebuke.  Yet 
he  was  as  staunch  and  loyal  a  friend  as 
ever  lived  ;  and,  thanks  to  that  strain  of 
inflexibility,  he  never  knew  a  shadow  of 
turning — never  blew  hot  and  cold  in  a 
breath.  At  the  same  time,  he  never  for- 
gave when  he  thought  he  had  been  slight- 
ed ;  and  he  was  too  proud  and  seif-re- 
specting  for  flunkeyism.  He  declined 
to  be  lionised,  and  stuck  to  his  own 
order  ;  wherein  he  showed  his  wisdom, 
and  wherefore  he  has  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  all  self-respecting  litUraleurs  aqA. 
artists  not  born  in  the  purple.  He  knew 
that  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  the 
old  feudal  feeling  has  sunk  so  deep,  and 
thedivisionof  classes  has  been  so  marked 
and  is  still  so  real — he  knew  that  the 
biggest  lion  of  the  class  "  not  born"  is 
never  received  as  an  equal  by  the  aris- 
tocracy. He  is  Samson  invited  to  make 
sport  for  the  Philistines,  but  he  is  not 
one  of  themselves,  and   never  will   be 


considered  one  of  themselves.  Hence 
Charles  Dickens,  even  in  the  zenith  of 
his  fame,  was   never   to   be  seen  at  the 

houses  of  the  great  ;  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  he  owned  no 
intimate  friendships  among  the  Upper 
Ten. 

Thackeray,  on  the  contrary,  like  Moore, 
loved  the  grace  and  delicacy  and  inborn 
amenities  of  what  is  called  "  good  so- 
ciety." He  was  no  more  of  a  snob  than 
Dickens,  no  more  of  a  tuft-hunter,  but 
he  was  more  plastic,  more  frankly  intlii- 
enced  by  that  kind  of  social  sensuality 
which  finds  its  enjoyment  in  good  living, 
good  manners,  pretty  women,  and  re- 
fined talk.  Dickens  had  no  eye  for 
beauty  per  se.  He  could  love  a  com- 
paratively plain  woman — and  did  ;  but 
Thackeray's  fancy  went  out  to  loveli- 
ness ;  and  cleverness  alone,  without 
beauty— which  ruled  Dickens — would 
never  have  stirred  his  passions.  Both 
men  could,  and  did,  love  deeply,  pas* 
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sionately,  madly,  and  the  secret  history 
of  their  lives  has  yet  to  be  written.  It 
never  will  be  written  now,  and  it  is  best 
that  it  should  not  be. 

But,  I  repeat  again  what  was  said  be- 
fore, in  each  the  intellectual  apprecia- 
tion of  life  and  the  personal  tempera- 
ment and  character  were  entirely  antago- 
nistic. The  one  who  wrote  so  tenderly, 
so  sentimentally,  so  gushingly,  had  a 
strain  of  hardness  in  his  nature  which 
was  like  a  rod  of  iron  in  his  soul.  The 
other,  who  took  humanity  as  he  found 
it,  who  saw  its  faults  and  appraised  it 
at  its  lower  value — yet  did  not  despise 
what  he  could  not  admire — was  of  all 
men  the  most  loving,  the  most  tender- 
hearted, the  least  inflexible. 

I  did  not  know  either  man  intimately, 
but  if  not  the  rose  itself,  I  knew  those 
who  stood  near.  Their  close  friends 
were  also  mine,  and  I  heard  more  than 
I  saw.  Many  secret  confidences  were 
passed  on  to  me,  which,  of  course,  I 
have  kept  sacred  ;  and  both  men  would 
have  been  surprised  had  they  known 
how  much  I  knew  of  things  uncata- 
logued  and  unpublished.  This  con- 
sciousness of  unsuspected  participation 
gives  a  strange  sense  of  secret  intimacy, 
which  adds  a  curious  piquancy  to  the 
outward  formalities  de  rigeur  between 
those  who  are  personally  unfamiliar.  I 
felt  this  keenly  when  Mr.  Thackeray  did 
me  the  honour  of  calling  on  me  in  Paris. 


I  was  keeping  house 
with  a  young  Anglo- 
French  woman,  part  of 
whose  patrimony  con- 
sisted ot  a  pretty  little 
apartment  up  five 
flights  of  stairs.  We 
had  only  two  rooms 
between  us,  each  fur- 
nished in  the  French 
way  of  bed  and  sitting- 
room  conjoined,  where 
every  piece  of  furni- 
ture was  contrived  a 
**  double  debt  to  pay." 
Up  these  five  toilsome 
flights  came  the  great, 
good,  kindly  man  ;  and 
1  well  remember  how 
he  chose  a  box  rather 
than  a  chair  for  his 
seat,  and  how  he  com- 
mitted the  French  mis- 
take in  manners  by 
putting  his  hat  on  the 
bed.  His  daughters  were  then  young 
girls  living  with  their  grandmother,  and 
his  affection  for  them  was  one  of  the  most 
touching  things  about  him.  He  asked 
me  many  questions  as  to  my  life,  and  was 
beyond  measure  gentle  and  friendly. 
But  though  he  invited  me  to  visit  him 
and  his  in  London  when  I  should  return, 
I  did  not.  Like  Dickens,  I  have  always 
held  more  to  the  pride  of  self-respect 
than  to  the — as  it  seems  to  me — low 
ambition  of  being  seen  in  great  houses  ; 
and  as  Mr.  Thackeray  was  one  of  the 
dii  major es  of  literature,  where  I  was 
only  a  beginner,  I  shrank  from  the  in- 
trusion, and  so  lost  my  chance  of  know- 
ing him  better. 

So  with  a  visit  to  Dickens  at  our  own 
old  home,  Gadshill.  Whenever  I  saw 
him  he  used  to  say  I  must  go  down  and 
spend  a  day  or  two  with  them,  to  see 
the  old  place  and  the  alterations  he  had 
made  in  it.  But  as  he  never  fixed  the 
time,  I  as  little  proposed  a  date  ;  and  it 
was  only  some  years  after  his  death  that 
I  went  down  to  the  house  where  part  of 
my  early  youth  had  been  spent. 

True  to  his  energetic  nature,  Dickens 
had  altered  much,  and  spoiled  some 
things  while  he  had  improved  others. 
A  rosery  instead  of  a  cherry  and  filbert 
orchard  I  did  not  think  an  improve- 
ment, and  I  missed  some  of  the  choicest 
apple-trees — a  golden  pippin,  a  non- 
pareil, a  golden  russet  among  the  num- 
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ber.  But  the  house  was  improved  ;  and, 
when  in  his  occupation,  and  with  his 
taste  in  furniture,  and  the  like,  it  must 
have  been  singularly  bright  and  cheer- 
ful. His  taste  was  all  for  bright  colours 
and  pleasant  suggestions.  He  liked 
flower  patterns  and  lively  tints,  and 
the  greenery-yallery  school  would  have 
found  no  disciple  in  him.  He  was  al- 
ways fidgety  about  furniture,  and  did 
not  stay  even  one  night  in  a  hotel  with- 
out rearranging  the  chairs  and  tables  of 
the  sitting-room,  and  turning  the  bed — 
I  think — north  and  south.  He  main- 
tained that  he  could  not  sleep  with  it  in 
any  other  position  ;  and  he  backed  up 
his  objections  by  arguments  about  the 
earth  currents  and  positive  or  negative 
electricity.  It  may  have  been  a  mere 
fantasy,  but  it  was  real  enough  to  him  ; 
and  having  once  got  the  idea  into  his 
mind,  it  is  very  sure  that  he  could  not 
have  slept  with  his  head  to  the  east  and 
his  feet  to  the  west,  or  in  any  other 
direction  than  the  one  he  had  decided 
on  as  the  best.  Nervous  and  arbitrary, 
he  was  of  the  kind  to  whom  whims  are 
laws,  and  self-control  in  contrary  cir- 
cumstances was  simply  an  impossibility. 

How  bright  he  was  !  How  keen  and 
observant !  His  eyes  seemed  to  pene- 
trate through  yours  into  your  very 
brain,  and  he  was  one  of  the  men  to 
whom,  had  I  been  given  that  way,  I 
could  not  have  dared  to  tell  a  lie.  He 
would  have  seen  the  truth  written  in 
plain  characters  behind  the  eyes,  and 
traced  in  the  lines  about  the  mouth. 
His  look  was  of  the  kind  which  divalis^s 
the  mind  ;  and  straight  as  he  was  in  his 
own  character,  he  would  have  caught 
the  crookedness  of  another  as  by  the 
consciousness  of  contrasts.  And  yet  I 
know  one  cleverer,  more  astute,  less 
straight  than  himself,  who  sailed  round 
him  and  deceived  him  from  start  to  fin- 
ish ;  who  tricked  and  betrayed  him,  and 
was  never  suspected  nor  found  out. 

With  Mr.  Thackeray,  on  the  contrary, 
I  fancy  deception  and  double  dealing 
would  have  had  an  easy  time  of  it.  He 
struck  me  as  being  absolutely  free  from 
suspicion,  and  with  the  unquestioning 
trustfulness  of  a  man  who  is  at  once 
generous  and  indolent.  He  would  have 
had  more  sympathy,  too,  with  certain 
spiritual  troubles  and  trials  than  would 
that  other  ;  and  if  I  had  wanted  a  ten- 
der and  sympathetic  father  confessor  I 
would  have  gone  to  the  creator  of  Becky 


Sharp  rather  than  to  him  who  wrote  *  *  The 
Chimes"  and  **  the  Christmas  Carol"— 
who  wove  the  sweet  idylls  of  Little 
Nell  and  Tiny  Tim,  and  touched  with 
so  sympathetic  a  hand  the  sorrows  and 
the  virtues,  the  grime  and  the  fun  of  the 
Little  Marchioness  and  her  slangy  Dick. 

Yet  Charles  Dickens  had  warm  sym- 
pathies too,  and  his  true  friends  never 
found  him  wanting.  To  those  whom  he 
affected  he  was  princely  in  his  helpful- 
ness— always  remembering  that  this 
helpfulness  took  other  forms  than  that 
of  pecuniary  aid.  To  Wilkie  Collins  he 
was  as  a  literary  mentor  to  a  younger 
Telemachus,  and  he  certainly  counted 
for  much  in  Wilkie's  future  success  as  a 
litterateur,  I  was  told  by  one  who  knew, 
that  he  took  unheard-of  pains  with  his 
younger  friend's  first  productions,  and 
went  over  them  line  by  line,  correcting, 
deleting,  adding  to,  as  carefully  as  a 
conscientious  schoolmaster  dealing  with 
the  first  essay  of  a  promising  scholar. 
In  his  Rambles  beyond  Railways^  the  hand 
of  the  master  was  ubiquitous  and  omnip- 
otent, and  so  in  the  stories  published  in 
Household  Words  and  All  the  Year  Round. 
For  Dickens  was  absolutely  free  from 
the  petty  vice  of  jealousy.  He  was  too 
self-respecting  and  withal  too  conscious 
of  his  own  powers  to  be  afflicted  by  the 
success  of  others.  The  antagonism  cre- 
ated by  the  world's  fancy  between  him 
and  Thackeray  never  existed  in  reality* 
between  the  men  themselves.  The  at- 
titude was  altogether  fictitious  and  forced 
on  them  by  their  followers,  never  really 
assumed  by  either.  That  quarrel  in  the 
Garrick  Club,  in  which  Edmund  Yates 
figured  as  the  causa  causans^  lent  a  cer- 
tain appearance  of  unfriendliness  ;  but 
it  was  no  truer  than  all  the  rest.  The 
truth  lying  underneath  all  that  action 
never  came  out,  and  never  will.  But  it 
was  not  what  it  seemed  to  be  ;  and  the 
**  antagonism"  of  the  two  masters  was  a 
myth  convenient  for  the  occasion.  Could 
indeed  any  public  man's  life  be  transact- 
ed without  myths  and  masks  ? 

I  do  not  know  if  Thackeray  and  Lan- 
dor  ever  met.  I  have  no  record  that 
they  did,  and  none  that  they  did  not. 
Mr.  Landor  recognised  himself  in  Dick- 
ens's mirror,*  and  I  do  not  think  he  rel- 
ished the  picture.  He  did  not  speak  of 
it  to  me,  but  he  did  speak  of  Dickens 
with  a  certain  acerbity  of  tone  different 
from    his  first   encomiastic   manner.     I 

*  As  **  Lawrence  Boy  thorn"  in  Bleak  House, 


THE  BOOKMAN. 


was  always  sorry  about  that  character, 
for  Landor  had  been  a  good  friend  to 
Dickens,  and  loved  him  in  the  large  way 
proper  to  such  a  nature  as  his.  And 
proud  as  he  too  was — striving  with  none 
because  none  was  worth  the  strife — he 
was  sensitive  and  vulnerable  :  and  keen- 
ly felt  what  one  must  say  looked  too 
much  like  ingratitude  to  be  admirable. 
I  think  he  fell  it  in  the  same  way  as 
.Thackeray  felt  the  unsoundness  and  in- 
stability of  a  certain  woman,  on  account 
of  whom,  while  smarting  from  his  dis- 
appointment, he  wrote  that  bitter  little 
paragraph  about  dragging  women's 
hearts  as  you  would  drag  fishponds. 
We  all  feel  in  the  same  way,  and  all  of 
us  who  have  the  weapon  of  expression 
use  it  in  the  same  way.  No  author 
keeps  himself  entirely  out  of  his  works  ; 
and  his  own  experience  naturally  coSours 
and  informs  his  characters.  It  was  so 
with  Dickens,  and  so  with  Thackeray  ; 
and  the  initiated  could  dot  the  i's  and 
cross  the  t's  as  those  beyond  the  pale 
can  never  do.  I  know  that  in  one  of  his 
characters  his  then  most  intimate  friend 
had  infinite  trouble  to  induce  Charles 
Dickens  to  modify  the  drawing  so  that 
it  should  not  be  self-evident  to  all  the 
world  who  was  the  model.  It  is  evident 
enough  still,  but  greatly  toned  down 
from  the  original  sketch. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Landor  and  my 
life  with  him  at  Bath. 

Another  time,  when  I  was  staying  at 
Bath,  Tom   Moore  came  over  with  his 


wife,  the  "  Bessie"  of  his  sweet  words 
and  practical  neglect.  He  was  then  a 
childish  little  old  man,  whose  brilliancy 
had  died  down  into  the  dust  of  things 
departed.  He  was  the  mere  wreck  of 
his  former  self  bodily  and  mentally  • 
but  "  Bessie  told  my  dear  friend  Aunt 
Susan"— the  Miss  Hughes  Dr  Brabant  s 
sister-in-law  spoken  of  above — that  she 
was  happier  now  than  she  hid  been  for 
her  whole  life  She  had  her  husband  to 
herself.  The  world  had  lured  him  away 
from  her  and  used  him  for  its  plei 
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while  he  could  amuse  it  ;  now,  when  his 
star  had  set  and  the  darkness  of  the 
night  had  come  on,  it  forgot  him  and 
left  him  alone.  And  she  profited  by  his 
failure.  She  devoted  herself  to  him 
with  the  loving  woman's  sublime  forget- 
fulness  of  all  causes  of  displeasure  ;  and 
when  he  died  she  was  inconsolable. 
Had  she  been  a  year-old  bride  bereft  of 
her  gallant  young  husband,  she  could 
not  have  lamented  more  passionately 
than  she  did  the  loss  of  this  effete  and 
half-imbecile  old  man,  who  had  neglect- 
ed her  for  all  their  lives  together,  but 
whose  charm  had  held  her  as  it  held  so 
many  others.  She  was  a  fine,  big  wom- 
an, and  he  was  not  more  than  up  to  her 
shoulder — nor  higher  than  mine — as  we 
walked  down  Milsom  Street  together, 
arm-in-arm.  I  was  very  glad  to  see 
him.  Lalla  Rookh  had  been  one  of  my 
great  delights  of  early  girlhood,  and  I 
can  even  now  repeat  the  whole  of  the 
first  canto  of  the  fire  worshippers,  which 
I  learned  when  quite  a  young  girl. 

There  were  days  when  my  "  dear  fa- 
ther" was  inaccessible  and  dangerous. 
If  his  prohibition  had  been  disregarded, 
and  unwelcome  visitors  appeared — well, 
I  should  not  have  liked  to  be  among 
them  !  One  day  he  was  in  one  of  those 
unsocial  moods,  when  I  heard  steps  and 
voices  on  the  staircase.  I  slipped  out 
of  the  room,  and  before  I  realised  who 
they  were,  I  vehemently  declared  Mr. 
Landor*s  inability  to  receive  them.  But 
Monckton  Milnes  laughingly  put  me  by, 
and  said,  **  I  do  not  care  for  all  your  pro- 
tests. Miss  Lynn,  I  7£'/7/see  Mr.  Landor. " 

Of  course  when  I  recognised  him  I 
knew  it  would  have  been  a  dire  offence 
had  I  turned  them  away.    Their  coming 


did  the  old  man  a  world  of  good,  and  he 
brightened  up  for  the  whole  afternoon 
and  evening.  He  was  fond  of  them 
both,  and  they  were  fond  of  him. 

Lord  Houghton  told  me  a  great  deal 
of  the  private  history  of  the  family  at 
Florence,  and  I  understood  better  how 
impossible  it  would  have  been  for  Mr. 
Landor  to  live  with  his  wife.  No  two 
people  could  have  been  less  suited.  She 
did  not  understand  him,  and  she  did  not 
make  allowances  for  his  idiosyncrasies 
of  temper.  She  would  never  learn  ihe 
art  of  silence  and  letting  things  alone, 
but  on  the  days  when  he  was  most  irrita- 
ble, or  haply  most  absorbed  with  some 
literary  idea,  she  would  keep  on  a  per- 
petual prodding  ;  and  she  never  failed 
to  contradict  him,  flatly,  before  folk,  if 
she  had  a  mind  that  way.  And  really, 
when  one  has  to  do  with  a  temperament 
like  dear  Mr.  Landor's,  of  what  use  to 
provoke  it  t  Why  not  exercise  a  little 
self-control  on  one's  own  side,  and  sup- 
press one's  self  rather  than  attempt  the 
impossible  task  of  guiding  and  govern- 
ing the  intractable  and  the  ungovern- 
able ? 

I  was  always  sorry  that  the  circum- 
stances of  mv  own  life  led  me  from  Mr. 
Landor's  side.  Had  I  remained  near 
him  I  feel  sure — and  without  vanity — 
that  the  last  sad  tragedy  of  his  life  would 
never  have  been  enacted.  But  my  own 
father  died  ;  I  went  abroad  ;  tlien  I  mar- 
ried ;  and  the  closer  and  most  sacred  of 
the  links  with  Bath  and  myself  were 
broken.  For  they  were  sacred,  and 
Bath  is  ever  to  me  the  *'  dear  City  of 
God"  that  Athens  was  to  her  lovers. 

Mrs,  E.  Lynn  Linton. 


THE   SOWER. 

The  poet  plays  the  liberal  sower's  part 

The  four  glad  seasons  long. 
For  through  the  world  in  every  fallow  heart 

He  sows  his  seeds  of  song. 


Clinton  ScollarJ, 
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BOOKBINDINGS   OLD   AND   NEW. 


Amid  the  numberless  volumes  of  nov- 
els, romance,  and  verse  continually  pub- 
lished, it  is  a  satisfaction  to  light  here 
and  there  upon  a  book  combining  instruc- 
tion with  entertainment.  The  writer 
treating  of  subjects  upon  which  useful 
and  practical  knowledge  may  be  im- 
parted is  sure  to  find  appreciative  read- 
ers in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation he  possesses  and  can  communi- 
cate acceptably.  It  is  true  he  cannot 
count  upon  as  large  a  constituency  as  a 
popular  novelist,  but  his  work  is  more 
likely  to  endure,  receive  more  than  pass- 
ing attention,  and  have  a  greater  assur- 
ance of  preservation  in  the  library. 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews  has  just  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  this  character,  upon 
which  he  has  evidently  bestowed  consid- 
erable care  and  research.  His  treatise 
upon  Bookbindings  Old  and  New — Notes  of 
a  Book  Lovery*  is  perhaps  the  best  upon 
this  subject,  taking  it  all  together,  that 
has  yet  been  written  in  English. 

It  is  difficult  to  review  a  book  of  this 
character,  it  being  in  itself  a  review  of 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The  con- 
tinued and  active  researches  into  the  bib- 
liographical and  biographical  history  of 
bookbinding  are  continually  adding 
new  and  important  facts  in  relation  to 
this  art,  the  French  having  done  more 
than  all  the  other  modern  nations  com- 
bined in  the  investigation  of  the  subject. 
That  Mr.  Matthews's  work  should  come 
within  the  shadow  and  influence  of 
French  bibliophilism  is  therefore  not 
surprising. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  quarter  of 
this  century  that  the  art  of  binding 
books  has  received  especial  attention 
either  in  England  or  America.  In  the 
former  country  it  has  had  no  regular 
encouragement  or  growth.  If  we  con- 
sider binding  merely  as  a  means  of  hold- 
ing the  leaves  of  a  volume  securely  to- 
gether, the  English  deserve  credit  for 
having,  early  in  the  present  century, 
substituted  the  cloth  case  for  the  paper 
cover.  Every  owner  of  a  library  knows 
that  the  destruction  of  many  of  the  books 
of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  is  owing  to  their  being 
issued  in  paper  wrappings.     If  he  chance 

*  Bookbindings  Old  and  New.  By  Brander 
Matthews.     New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    $3.00. 


upon  an  early  Elizabethan  dramatist, 
or,  for  example,  such  a  volume  as  the 
first  Kilmarnock  edition  of  Burns,  he 
will  find  the  original  cover  to  be  a  bit 
of  blue  or  dark-colored  paper,  and  flimsy 
at  that.  With  a  small  amount  of  wear 
and  tear  this,  of  course,  soon  disappear- 
ed, and  who  does  not  know  that  most  of 
the  copies  of  the  writings  of  our  most  es- 
teemed authors  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  found  in  their  pristine  condition, 
are  encased  in  layers  of  dirt  and  grime 
which  time  and  exposure  have  ground 
into  the  first  and  last  leaves.  This  is 
when  the  binder  had  no  chance  at  them. 
When  he  did,  it  was  to  cut  them  to  as 
small  dimensions  as  possible,  even  to 
the  shaving  of  headlines,  marginal  notes, 
and  signatures,  to  economise  his  leather 
and  save  the  clippings  for  paper  pulp. 
Mr.  Matthews  does  not  tell  us  much 
about  these  **  artists,'*  nor  of  those  who 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  many 
books  were  issued  by  their  publishers  in 
stiff  covers,  used  up  so  much  wretch- 
ed sheepskin.  The  possessor  of  first 
editions  of  Milton  in  the  **  original  bind- 
ing as  issued"  (to  quote  the  bookseller) 
knows  what  these  publishers'  bindings 
were,  and  also  knows  that  the  books 
were,  at  the  best,  printed  with  margins 
none  too  wide  ;  apparently  so  that  the 
binder  might  have  nothing  to  cut.  In 
revenge,  perhaps,  for  this  lack  of  con- 
sideration, he  viciously  attacked  the 
text.  If  the  author's  works  lived  after 
him,  it  was  not  because  the  knife  of  the 
assassin  was  sheathed.  Mr.  Matthews 
has  skipped  lightly  over  this  phase  of 
the  subject,  and  discourses  more  espe- 
cially of  goat  and  calf  skins,  which  fur- 
nish the  best  accepted  materials  for  the 
binding  of  the  modern  book.  Those 
who  consider  the  matter  of  correct  book- 
binding as  one  of  pure  dilettanteism 
are  gieatly  mistaken.  If  an  author  es- 
teems his  writings  worthy  of  printing  he 
wishes  them  pieseived  ;  and  if  the  pub- 
lisher and  leader  be  in  accord  with  him, 
the  binder  is  the  man  to  whom  thev  look 
to  fulfil  their  desire.  People,  fiom  some 
innate  reason,  usually  show  more  defei- 
ence  to  persons  whom  they  see  well  clad, 
and  from  the  same  feeling  tieat  a  well 
and  handsomely  bound  book  with  con- 
sideration.    As  Mr.  Matthews  has  amply 
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shown  in  his  treatise  and  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations,  a  bookbinding  may  be 
in  itself  a  work  of  art,  irrespective  of  its 
contents.  In  fact,  his  whole  volume  is 
a  plea  for  better  and  more  fitting  and 
beautiful  books,  externally  as  well  as  in- 
ternally. He  knows,  as  ever)-  student 
and  lover  of  books  knows,  that  a  badly 
printed  and  badly  bound  book  is  an 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  every  good 
*  *  bookman. '  *  Chai  les  Nodier  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  ail  the  friends  of  au- 
thors, and  of  the  friends  of  books,  when 
in  his  clever  little  story,  T/ie  Biblio- 
maniac^ he  tells  how  Theodore  upon  his 
sick-bed  was  tortured  with  nightmare, 
fancying  himself  surrounded  by  mon- 
sters who  would  give  him  no  (juarter, 
and  when  asked  by  his  wife  who  it  was 
that  he  dreaded,  having  never  given  of 
fence  to  any,  said  it  was  Pui gold's  ghost, 
whose  fatal  shears  were  devouring  an 
inch  and  a  half  of  the  margins  of  his  un- 
cut Aldus,  and  Hendier  (a  cleaner),  who 
was  plunging  his  finest  editio  princeps 
into  acid  ;  but  he  had  "  good  reason  to 
think  them  both  at  least  in  purgatory.'* 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have 
had  at  greater  length  the  results  of  Mr. 
Matthews*s  researches  into  the  history 
of  early  artistic  English  binding,  which, 
although  inspired  by  that  done  in  France 
and  Italy,  and  perhaps  executed  by  for- 
eign workmen,  is  worthy  of  attention 
and  study,  both  as  respects  workman- 
ship and  design. 

By  way  of  further  criticism  it  might  be 
said  that  the  author  has  also  omitted  any 
mention  of  the  quaint  bindings  of  the 
old  monasteries  ;  the  substantial,  elabo- 
rate, and  artistic  pigskin,  vellum,  and 
leather  clothing  upon  the  noble  folios 
which  presented  to  the  world  from  the 
time  of  the  invention  of  printing  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  century 
all  that  had  survived  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  not  to  mention  the 
works  of  the  **  fathers."  While  solidity 
of  binding  was  then  a  primary  consider- 
ation, and  these  books — the  oldest  ex- 
amples of  the  modern  art  of  binding — 
are  remarkable  for  the  thorough  and 
painstaking  manner  in  which  they  were 
put  together,  they  are  no  less  interesting 
from  an  artistic  standpoint.  The  stamps 
used  to  decorate  the  covers  are  exam- 
ples of  the  fine  taste  and  skill  marking 
the  advent  of  the  renaissance  of  the  arts 
in  Europe.  So  far  no  one  seems  to  have 
studied  to  any  great  extent  the  origin 


and  history  of  this  class  of  bindings. 
The  designs  were  made  and  the  metal 
stamps  cut  by  cunning  hands.  It  is  of 
course  difiicult  in  this  countr}'',  where 
comparatively  few  of  these  are  to  be 
found,  to  treat  this  subject  in  other  than 
a  superficial  manner.  If  it  be  true  that 
lightly  to  know  a  picture,  a  print,  or  a 
choice  book  we  should  have  the  stimulus 
of  ownership,  it  is  much  more  true  that 
the  student  and  author  should  have  free 
and  familiar  access  to  the  matter  of 
which  he  writes. 

Thouvenin  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  best  binders  of  this  century,  and  so 
was  Bozerian,  not  to  speak  of  Lefebure, 
Simier,  and  Purgold  ;  yet  we  find  no 
mention  made  by  Mr.  Matthews  of  any 
of  these  men  and  their  work,  which  has 
distinctive  merits  both  as  to  binding 
proper  and  artistic  decoration.  Identi- 
fied with  the  romantic  school  of  French 
literature,  they  also  have  their  place  as 
masters  in  the  recorded  history  of  the 
craft,  which  in  France  covers  a  period 
of  about  four  hundred  years,  presenting 
with  few  lapses  a  continuous  picture  of 
applied  art  in  its  various  changes  of 
taste  and  style.  No  generation  in  Fiance 
during  these  centuries  seems  to  have 
been  without  its  master-binder. 

The  men  who  produced  the  finest  old 
bindings  possessed  talent  of  a  high  or- 
der. To  inquire  why  work  of  equal 
merit  is  not  produced  to  day  is  pretty 
much  the  same  as  asking  why  our  do- 
mestic and  public  architecture  is  so  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Greece  in  her  best  days, 
or  why  the  sculptors  of  to-day  do  not 
rival  the  best  of  classical  or  mediaeval 
epochs.  Various  answers  might  be 
given.  One  is,  that  this  is  not  an  age 
when  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  of 
perfection  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  most  intelligent.  What  is  demand- 
ed is  utility  coupled  with  gain.  The 
shoemaker  sews  his  shoes  bv  machine 
with  poor  thread,  and  imperfectly  tanned 
leather  which  the  tanner  furnishes  in  a 
crude  state,  unwilling  to  spend  the  care 
and  time  requisite  to  the  production  of 
a  good  material.  He  supplies  the  same 
degenerate  article  to  the  bookbinder, 
who  also  seeks  cheap  tools,  thread,  and 
all  the  rest.  For  his  designs,  rather  than 
include  in  the  education  necessary  to  his 
calling  a  course  of  study  in  design,  he 
servilely  copies  old  models,  or  makes 
attempts  at  originality  which  are  mean- 
ingless,  if  not  puerile.      The  best   dc- 
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signs  of  the  Renaissance  are  based  upon 
the  study  of  the  classic  arts  of  Greece. 
The  Greeks  during  their  efforts  toward 
perfection  made  direct  and  earnest  study 
of  nature  ;  and  until  the  designers  and 
artisans  of  to-day  in  their  search  for 
originality  adopt  this  system  of  study  as 
the  only  foundation  for  their  work,  we 
shall  have  only  mediocrity  or  something 
worse.  There  are  amateurs  and  pur- 
chasers enough  to  absorb  all  that  is  gen- 
uinely good  in  the  way  of  bookbinding, 
as  well  as  the  works  of  the  cleverest  au- 
thors and  the  artistic  productions  of  the 
press.  Another  reason  why  the  binders 
of  our  time  fall  so  lamentably  short  of 
perfection  is  in  the  idea  that  fine  work 
is  not  remunerative.  It  is  not  so,  be- 
cause their  fine  work  falls  short  of  the 
requirements  of  their  clients.  Misdi- 
rected energy  and  labour  are  as  unpro- 
ductive of  good  results  as  idleness. 
What  an  intelligent  and  painstaking 
binder  might  accomplish  is  exemplified 
in  the  success  of  Mr.  Cobden-Sander- 
son,  of  whom  Mr.  Matthews  speaks  at 
some  length.  He  appears  to  have  had  no 
trouble  in  obtaining  from  ^12  tO;^2o  a 
volume  for  his  bindings.  Still,  our  au- 
thor intimates  that  his  forwarding  or 
covering  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired. 
A  good  thing,  like  a  strong  character, 
brings  forth  an  equal  amount  of  praise 
and     blame  ;     so     Cobden-Sanderson's 


work  is  highly  esteemed  by  some,  and 
equally  dispraised  by  others — a  sure  sign 
that  it  possesses  merit  of  some  kind  as 
well  as  originality. 

Some  things  the  binders  of  this  coun- 
try do  not  seem  to  understand.  First, 
that  the  binding  should  be  appropriate 
to  the  subject-matter  of  the  book,  both 
in  the  material  used  and  in  its  colour. 
Second,  that  the  sewing  and  covering  is 
of  primary  importance.  The  volume 
should  be  presentable  and  acceptable 
without  any  tooling  or  ornamentation 
whatever  ;  and,  finally,  while  the  deco- 
ration which  may  be  added  need  be 
neither  symbolical  nor  emblematical,  it 
should  not  clash  with  the  w-ork  of  the 
author  and  printer. 

If  some  man  with  the  requisite  taste 
and  ability  were  to  appear  among  the 
bookbinders  of  New  York,  he  would  find 
a  clientele  ready  to  appreciate  his  efforts 
and  furnish  him  all  the  encouragement 
and  work  he  might  desire. 

If  in  this  digression  we  have  wandered 
from  the  legitimate  province  of  a  review- 
er, it  is  only  an  additional  evidence  of  the 
value  of  books  upon  useful  and  practi- 
cal subjects,  such  as  that  treated  of  by 
Mr.  Matthews  ;  inasmuch  as  they  direct 
attention  not  only  to  what  has  been 
done,  but  invite  inquiry  as  to  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  properly  directed 
effort.  H, 


DR.  BURTON  ON  THE  FUTURE  TENSE. 


The  spectacle  of  an  American  giving 
a  lesson  to  an  Englishman  on  the  proper 
structure  of  the  future  tense  is  so  unique 
that  one's  first  impulse  is  to  enjoy  it  in 
silent  satisfaction.  Our  transatlantic 
friends  have  often  reminded  us  with  a 
certain  condescension  of  our  incompe- 
tence to  deal  with  the  **  orthographie 
and  congruitie  of  the  Briton  tongue," 
as  Alexander  Hume  phrased  it.  Dr. 
Murray,  for  instance,  maintains  that  **  in 
America,  ///  the  absence  of  living  English 
usage ^  the  dictionary  occupies  a  place  of 
authority  never  conceded  to  it  by  edu- 
cated Englishmen.**  And  even  our  own 
Fitzedward  Hall  has  come  to  distrust  the 
judgment  of  his  compatriots  on  the 
**  locutions"  and  *'  vocables"  which  are 
the  occasional  objects  of  his  dignified 
animadversions.     Yet  behold  an  Ameri- 


can Ph.D.  intervening  in  the  interests 
of  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  Eng. 
lish  tongue  !  And  that  in  a  periodical 
where  honour  still  retains  its  //  /  Mav  not 
a  Briton  do  what  he  will  with  his  own  ? 
Shall  an  inhabitant  of  the  "  States"  of- 
fer grammatical  instruction  to  one  who 
has  the  Queen's  English  as  a  birthright  ? 
This  unholy  joy,  however,  is  mingled 
with  an  uneasy  fear  lest,  after  all.  Dr. 
Burton  really  felt  that  it  was  best  to 
make  no  serious  comment  on  what  he 
calls  Mr.  Barr's  delightful  whimsy. 
Possibly  he  is  answering  a  fool  accord 
ing  to  his  folly,  a  method  recommended 
by  high  authority.  Or  perhaps  Mr. 
Barr's  affected  ignorance  has  been  met 
by  pretended  learning,  and  a  Yankee 
Roland  despatched  against  the  London 
Oliver.     Probably  it  is  all  a  good  joke. 
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If  so,  our  joy  will  be  dimmed  ;  but  Dr. 
Burton's  apparent  presumption  will  es- 
cape the  chastisement  it  had  otherwise 
provoked.  For  even  an  Englishman 
will  suspect  the  hidden  humour  when 
he  attempts  to  apply  the  philosophy  of 
shall  and  will  as  demonstrated  for  Mr. 
Barr's  edification.  As  its  expositor  lays 
it  before  us  he  may  truly  say  (with  a 
chuckle,  doubtless)  that  it  is  not  a  deep 
or  difficult  thing.  The  frontiers  of  Fu- 
turity and  Volition  are  delineated  with 
as  little  apparent,  effort  as  another 
American  (possibly  with  equal  serious- 
ness) settled  the  boundaries  of  Vene- 
zuela. The  bearings  of  a  remark,  how- 
ever, lie  in  its  application  ;  and  it  is  here 
that  our  cousins  will  appreciate  Dr. 
Burton's  little  jest. 

VVe  are  told,  for  example,  that  //^ 
[thoUy  yoUy  t/iey]  shall  expresses  volition. 
One  might  ask,  Whose  volition  }  but 
that  would  interrupt.  Very  well  ;  let 
us  ponder  the  next  sentence.  *'  The 
statement  in  a  letter  that  /  will  be  pleased 
to  see  you  shall  grate  (as  it  should  grate) 
upon  your  linguistic  nerves,  and  you 
shall  be  able  to  say  why  it  is  wrong.*' 
But  suppose  Mr.  Barr's  linguistic  nerve 
wishes  to  know  why  Dr.  Burton  says 
••shall  grate"  and  "shall  be  able"? 
Whose  volition  has  brought  about  this  de- 
siderated sensitiveness  ?  School-teach- 
ers, after  a  course  of  instruction  in  such 
matters,  are  often  obliged  to  predicate 
their  own  volition  as  the  net  result  of 
their  efforts  ;  has  Dr.  Burton  become 
wholly  like  unto  us  ?  Unless  this  ex- 
plains his  auxiliary,  Mr.  Barr  would 
doubtless  like  to  have  the  philosophy 
illuminated  by  a  few  more  examples. 
The  usage  must  be  correct,  for  here  is 
Stevenson,  that  impeccable  Scot,  writing 

**  For  soon  shall  this  low  roof 
Resound  indeed  with  rain,  soon  shall  your  eyes 
Search  the  foul  garden." 

'*  How  shall  your  children  clap  their  hands  !" 

And  other  writers  seem  to  find  more  in 
this  matter  of  shall  and  will  than  is  ex- 
pressed in  some  philosophies. 

'*  Shall  I  sonnet-sing  you  about  myself?** 

Is  the  poet  requesting  information  about 
his  own  futurity,  so  to  speak  ? 

"  Whosoever  shall  say,  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in 
danger  of  hell  fire." 

Has  this  usage  become  obsolete  since 
the  discovery  of  Sheol  ?  If  not,  shall  we 
make  our  philosophy  a  little  deeper  even 


at  the  risk  of  making  it  too  difficult  for 
a  Londoner  ? 

But  of  course  Dr.  Burton  is  joking. 
This  very  reference  to  Stevenson  proves 
it.  What  Englishman  cannot  tell  you 
that  north  of  the  Tweed  shall  and  will^ 
like  fficiitn  and  /////;//,  have  never  been  ac- 
curately distinguished.  And  now  to  be 
referred  to  a  Scot  as  a  model  !  *'  His 
work,"  writes  Dr.  Burton,  *'  may  be 
searched  up  and  down,  through  and 
around  for  a  single  misuse  of  this  locu- 
tion." Now,  as  any  one  can  see,  it  is  a 
trifle  difficult  in  the  majority  of  cases  to 
convict  a  writer  of  this  error  so  clearly 
that  he  will  confess.  The  man  who 
writes  /  7uill  be  glad  to  see  you  can  always 
defend  his  grammatical  accuracy  if  he 
chooses  to  sacrifice  his  reputation  for 
spontaneous  friendliness.  You  accuse 
him  of  mismanaging  his  Futurity  ;  he 
retorts  that  you  do  not  know  a  Volition 
when  you  see  one.  So  Stevenson  may 
never  be  mistaken  in  his  use  of  this 
tense,  but  we  cannot  help  having  doubts 
at  times. 

For  instance,  in  The  Dyfiamiler  *  oc- 
curs this  passage  : 

'*  And,  in  the  mean  while,  if  this  woman  should 
again  address  you,  you  are  to  reply  with  these 
words  :  *  Madam,  I  do  not  like  you,  and  I  will  be 
obliged  if  you  will  suffer  me  to  choose  my  own 
associates.* "     (Page  66.) 

To  an  untrained  ear  this  sounds  much 
like  the  nerve-grating  locution  quoted 
above.  We  can  hardly  say  that  the 
master  of  exquisite  English  has  design- 
edly put  this  into  the  mouth  of  a  char- 
acter who  is  masquerading  as  an  Ameri- 
can ;  for  she  speaks  of  **  the  States,"  as 
Stevenson  must  have  known  no  genuine 
American  would  dream  of  doing.  Possi- 
bly we  must  refer  it  to  the  joint  author- 
ship with  Mrs.  Stevenson,  a  talented  lady 
certainly,  but  long  a  resident  in  the  land 
where  there  is  "  no  living  English  usage." 
The  same  fact  may  account  for  the  fol- 
lowing locutions  also  : 

'•  Can  I  offer  you  a  weed  ?"    (Page  314.) 

**  Am  I— oh,  lather,  tell  me  p/ain."  (Page  233. 

Locutions  which  otherwise  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  even  masters  of  exquis- 
ite English  have  their  occasional  in- 
firmities like  less  accomplished  mortals. 
Meanwhile,  we  commend  Dr.  Burton's 
article  to  our  English  cousins  as  good 
reading  for  the  first  of  April. 

George  Meason  Whicher, 
♦  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1885. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


AKMICMAEI. 

.'S 

aunt,  whot'qii 

'        ped    his     lioii; 

was  (letermin 

ip- 
cd 

'■  Gill  ye  leave  yir  nephew 
in  my  hands,  ye  needna  hae  ony  mair 
concern.  A'll  manage  him  fine,  an' 
haud  him  on  the  riclit  road.  Vo  may 
lippen  lae't,  a'  wesna  five  and  tliirly 
year  wi'  Maister  MacWheep  for  naethin'. 

"  He  wes  a  wee  fractious  and  self- 
willed  at  the  off-go,  an'  wud  be  wantjn' 
this  an'  that  for  his  denner,  but  he  sune 
learned  tac  tak'  what  wes  pit  afore  him  ; 
an'  as  for  gaein'  oot  withoot  tellin'  me, 
he  wud  as  sune  hae  thocht  o"  flcein'  ; 
when  he  cam'  in  he  keepit  nacthin'  back 
at  his  tea. 

"  Preachin'  wes  kittle  wark  in  Pits- 
coorie,  for  the  fouk  were  awfu"  creetics, 
thougli  they  didna  maybe  think  sae 
muckle  o'  themselves  as  Drumlochty. 
A'  aye  gitliered  their  jidgment  through 
the  week,  an'  gin  he  had  made  a  slip 
meddling  wi'  warks  or  sic-like  in  his  ser- 
mon, it  wes  pit  richt  next  Sabbath,  and 
sovereignty  whuppit  m  at  the  feenish, 

"  Ye  ken  the  Auld  Kirk  hcs  tae  be 
watchit  like  a  cat  wi'  a  moose,  an" 
though  a'  say  it  as  sudna,  Maister  Mac- 
Wheep wud  hae  made  a  puir  job  o"  the 
business  himsel'.  The  painsh  meenister 
wes  terrible  plausible,  an'  askit  oor  man 
tae  denner  afore  he  wes  settled  in  his 

*  Gjpyrigbt,  1896,  by  John  Watson. 


poopit,  an'  he  wes  that  simple,  he  wud 
hae  gaen,"  and  Margaret  indicated  by 
an  uplifting  of  heroyebrows  the  pitiable 
innocence  of  MacWheep. 

"  Ye  guidit  him,  naedoot  ?"  enquired 
CarmichaeJ's  aunt,  with  interest. 

"  '  Maister  MacWheep,'  says  I,"  and 
Miss  Meiklewham's  lips  were  very  firm, 
"'a'll  no  deny  that  the  Auld  Kirk  is 
Christian,  an"  a've  never  said  that  a 
Moderate  cudna  be  savit,  but  the  less 
trokin'  (trafficking)  ye  hae  wi'  them  the 
l^etter.  There's  maybe  naelhin'  wrang 
wi'  a  denner,  but  the  next  thing  'ill  be 
an  exchange  o'  poopils,  and  the  day  ye 
dae  that  ye  may  close  the  Free  Kirk." 

"  And  the  wecmen" — here  the  house- 
keeper paused  as  one  still  lost  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  audacity  with  which  they 
had  waylaid  the  helpless  MacWheip — 
'■  there  wes  ae  madam  in  Miiirtown  that 
hed  the  face  tae  invite  herscl'  oot  tae  tea 
wi'  three  dochters,  an'  the  way  they 
wud  flatter  him  on  his  sermons  wes 
shamefu'. 

"If  they  didna  begin  askin'  him  tae 
stay  wi"  them  on  Presbytery  days,  and 
Mrs.  MacOmish  hed  the  face  tae  peety 
him  wi'  nacbody  but  a  hoosekeeper. 
He  lat  oot  that  the  potatoes  were  as 
hard  as  a  stone  at  denner,  an'  that  he 
hed  juist  ae  blanket  on  his  bed,  which 
wesna  great  management  for  four 
weemen." 

As  Carmichacl's  aunt  seemed  to  be 
more  and  more  impressed,  Margaret 
moistened  her  lips  and  rose  higher. 

"  So  the  next  time  ma  lady  comes  oot 
tae  sec  the  spring  flowers,"  she  said, 
"  a'  explained  that  the  minister  wes  sae 
delicate  that  a'  didna  coont  it  richt  for 
him  tae  change  his  bed,  and  a'  thocht  it 
wud  be  mair  comfortable  for  him  tae 
come  hame  on  the  Presbytery  nichts, 
an'  safer. 

"What  said  she?  No  a  word,"  and 
Miss  Meiklewham  recalled  the  ancient 
victory  with  relish.  "  She  lookit  at  me, 
and  a'  lookit  at  her,  an'  naething  passed  ; 
but  that  wes  the  laist  time  a"  saw  her  at 
the  manse.  A've  hed  experience,  and 
a'm  no  feared  tae  tak'  chairge  o"  yir 
nephew." 

Carmichael's  aunt  was  very  deferen- 
tial, complimenting  the  eminent  woman 
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on  her  gifts  and  achievements,  and  in- 
dicating that  it  would  be  hard  for  a 
young  Free  Kirk  minister  to  obtain  a 
better  guardian  ;  but  she  had  already 
made  arrangements  with  a  woman  from 
the  south,  and  could  not  change. 

Drumtochty  was  amazed  at  her  self- 
will,  and  declared  by  the  mouth  of 
Kirsty  Stewart  that  CarmichaeVs  aunt 
had  flown  in  the  face  of  Providence. 
Below  her  gentle  simplicity  she  was  in- 
deed a  shrewd  woman,  and  was  quite 
determined  that  her  nephew  should  not 
be  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
a  clerical  housekeeper,  which  are  said  to 
be  a  heavier  yoke  than  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  for  there  be  clever  ways  of  es- 
cape from  confessions,  but  none  from 
Margaret  Meiklewham  ;  and  while  all 
the  churches  are  busy  every  year  in  ex- 
plaining that  their  Articles  do  not  mean 
what  they  say.  Miss  Meiklewham  liad  a 
snort  which  was  beyond  all  she  said, 
and  that  was  not  by  any  means  re- 
stricted. 

*'  John,"  said  Carmichael's  aunt,  one 
day  after  they  had  been  buying  carpets, 
**  I've  got  a  housekeeper  for  you  that 
will  keep  you  comfortable  and  can  hold 
her  tongue,"  but  neither  then  nor  after- 
ward, neither  to  her  nephew  nor  to 
Drumtochty,  did  Carmichael's  aunt  tell 
where  she  secured  Sarah. 

**  That's  my  secret,  John,*'  she  used 
to  say,  with  much  roguishness,  "  an'  ye 
maun  confess  that  there's  ae  thing  ye 
dinna  ken.  Ye  'ill  hae  the  best-kept 
manse  in  the  Presbytery,  an'  ye  'ill  hae 
nae  concern,  sae  be  content." 

Which  he  was,  and  asked  no  ques- 
tions, so  that  he  knew  no  more  of  Sarah 
the  day  she  left  than  the  night  she  ar- 
rived ;  and  now  he  sometimes  speculates 
about  her  history,  but  he  has  no  clue. 

She  was  an  event  in  the  life  of  the 
parish,  and  there  are  those  who  speak 
of  her  unto  this  day  with  exasperation. 
The  new  housekeeper  was  a  subject  of 
legitimate  though  ostentatiously  veiled 
curiosity,  and  it  was  expected  that  a 
full  biography  by  Elspeth  Macfadyen 
would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  kirk- 
yaird,  as  well  as  the  Free  Kirk  gate, 
within  ten  days  of  her  arrival  ;  it  might 
even  be  on  the  following  Sabbath,  al- 
though it  was  felt  that  this  was  asking 
too  much  of  Elspeth. 

It  was  on  the  Friday  evening  Mrs. 
Macfadyen  called,  with  gifts  of  butter 
and  cream  for  the  minister,  and  was  re- 
ceived    with  *  grave,    silent    courtesy. 


While  they  played  with  the  weather,  the 
visitor  made  a  swift  examination,  and 
she  gave  the  results  on  Sabbath  for  what 
thev  were  worth. 

**  A  tall,  black  wumman,  spare  an' 
erect,  no  ill-faured  nor  ill  made  ;  na,  na, 
a'll  alloo  that  ;  a  trig,  handy  cummer, 
wi'  an  eye  like  a  hawk  an'  a  voice  like 
pussy  ;  nane  o'  yir  gossipin*,  haverin*, 
stravaigin'  kind.  He  'ill  be  clever  'at 
gets  onything  out  o'  her  or  maks  much 
o'  a  bargain  wi'  her. 

"  Sail,  she's  a  madam  an'  nae  mistak*. 
If  that  waefu',  cunnin',  tramping  wratch 
Clockie  didna  come  tae  the  door,  where 
I  was  sittin',  an'  askit  for  the  new  min- 
ister. Ye  ken  he  used  tae  come  an'  hear 
Maister  Cunningham  on  the  principles 
o'  the  Disruption  for  an  'oor,  givin'  oot 
that  he  wes  comin'  roond  tae  the  Free 
Kirk  view  ;  then  he  got  hisdenner  an'  a 
suit  o*  claithes." 

"  A'  mind  o'  Clockip  gettin'  five  shil- 
lin's  ae  day,"  remarked  Jamie  Soutar, 
who  was  at  the  P'ree  Kirk  that  morning  ; 
"  he  lied  started  Dr.  Chalmers  wi'  the 
minister  ;  Dr.  Guthrie  he  coontit  to  be 
worth  aboot  half-a-croon  ;  but  he  aince 
hed  three  shillin's  oot  o'  the  Cardross 
case.  He  wes  graund  on  the  doctrine 
o'  speeritual  independence,  and  terrible 
drouthy  ;  but  a'm  interruptin'  ye,  Els- 
peth." 

"  *  The  minister  is  at  dinner,'  says 
she,  *  and  can't  be  disturbed  ;  he  sees 
no  one  at  the  door.* 

"  '  It's  reeligion  a'm  come  aboot,' 
says  Clockie,  stickin'  in  his  foot  tae 
keep  the  door  open,  *  an'  a'll  juist  wait 
at  the  tire.* 

"  *  It's  more  likely  to  be  whiskey  from 
your  breath,  and  you  will  find  a  public- 
house  in  the  village  ;  we  give  nothing  to 
vagrants  here.'  Then  she  closed  the 
door  on  his  foot,  and  the  language  he 
used  in  the  yard  wesna  connectit  wi* 
reeligion." 

Drumtochty  admitted  that  this  showed 
a  woman  of  vigour — although  our  con- 
ventions did  not  allow  us  to  treat  Clockie 
or  any  known  wastrel  so  masterfully — 
and  there  was  an  evident  anxiety  to  hear 
more. 

"  Her  dress  wes  black  an*  fittit  like  a 
glove,  an'  wes  set  aff  wi'  a  collar  an* 
cuffs,  an'  a*  saw  she  hedna  come  frae  the 
country,  so  that  wes  ae  thing  settled  ; 
yon's  either  a  toon  dress  or  maybe  her 
ain  makin'  frae  patterns. 

"  It  micht  be  Edinburgh  or  Glesgie, 
but  a*  began  tae  jalouse  England  aifter 
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hcarin*  herhannel  Clockie,  saea*  watchit 
for  a  word  tae  try  her  tongue." 

**  Wurk  is  a  gude  handy  test,**  sug- 
gested Jamie  ;  "  the  English  hae  barely 
ae  r,  and  the  Scotch  hae  aboot  sax  in't." 

*'  She  wudna  say't,  Jamie,  though  a* 
gied  her  a  chance,  speakin'  aboot  ae 
wumman  daein'  a'thing  in  the  manse, 
sae  a'  fell  back  on  church,  an'  that  brocht 
oot  the  truth.  She  didna  say  '  chich,*  so 
she's  no  English  born,  and  she  didna 
say  *churrrch,*  so  she's  been  oot  o' 
Scotland.  It  wes  half  and  between,  and 
so  a'  said  it  wud  be  pleasant  for  her  tae 
be  in  her  ain  country  again,  aifter  livin* 
in  the  sooth.'* 

Her  hearers  indicated  that  Elspeth 
had  not  fallen  beneath  herself,  and  be- 
gan to  wonder  how  a  London  woman 
would  fit  into  Drumtochty. 

**  What  div  ye  think  she  said  tae  me  ?*' 
Then  Drumtochtv  understood  that  there 
had  been  an  incident,  and  that  H^lspeth 
as  a  conversationalist,  if  not  as  a  rancon- 
teur,  had  found  her  equal. 

**  '  You  are  very  kind  to  think  of  my 
movements,  but  *  *' — and  here  Mrs.  Mac- 
fadyen  spoke  very  slowly — **  *  I'm  afraid 
they  don't  teach  home  geography  at  your 
school.    Paisley  is  not  out  of  Scotland.*  " 

**  Ye*ve  met  yir  match,  Elspeth,"  said 
Jamie,  with  a  hoarse  chuckle,  and  the 
situation  was  apparent  to  all.  It  w^as 
evident  that  the  new  housekeeper  was 
minded  to  hide  her  past,  and  the  choice 
of  her  last  residence  was  a  stroke  of  dia- 
bolical genius.  Paisley  is  an  ancient 
town  inhabited  by  a  virtuous  and  indus- 
trious people,  who  used  to  make  shawls 
and  now  spin  thread,  and  the  atmos- 
phere is  so  literary  that  it  is  believed 
every  tenth  man  is  a  poet.  Yet  no  one 
boasts  of  having  been  born  there,  and 
natives  will  pretend  they  came  from 
Greenock.  No  one  can  mention  Paisley 
without  a  smile,  and  yet  no  one  can  say 
what  amused  him.  Certain  names  are 
the  source  of  perennial  laughter,  in 
which  their  inhabitants  join  doubtfully, 
as  persons  not  sure  whether  to  be  proud 
or  angry.  They  generally  end  in  an  apol- 
ogy, while  the  public,  grasping  vague- 
ly at  the  purpose  of  such  a  place,  settle 
on  it  every  good  tale  that  is  going  about 
the  world  unprovided  for  and  fatherless. 
So  a  name  comes  to  be  bathed  in  the 
ridiculous,  and  a  mere  reference  to  it 
passes  for  a  stroke  of  supreme  felicity. 

'*  Paisley'* — Jamie  again  tasted  the 
idea — "  she  *ill  be  an  acqueesition  tae 
the  Glen." 


It  was  Sarah *s  first  stroke  of  character 
to  arrive  without  notice — having  utterly 
baffled  Peter  at  the  Junction — and  to  be 
in  complete  possession  of  the  manse  on 
the  return  of  Carmichael  and  his  aunt 
from  pastoral  visits. 

*'  Sarah,*'  cried  the  old  lady  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  sight  of  the  housekeeper  in 
full  uniform,  calm  and  self-possessed, 
as  one  having  been  years  in  this  place, 
**  wiien  did  ye  come  ?*' 

**  Two  hours  ago,  m*am,  and  I  think 
I  understand  the  house.  Shall  I  bring 
tea  into  the  dining-room,  or  would  you 
rather  have  it  in  the  study  ?"  But  she 
did  not  once  glance  past  his  aunt  to  Car- 
michael, who  was  gazing  in  silence  at 
this  composed  young  woman  in  the  door- 
way. 

'*  This  is  Sarah,  John,  who  hes  come 
to  keep  yir  house,"  and  his  aunt  stepped 
back.  "  Sarah,  this  is  my  dear  laddie, 
the  minister." 

Perhaps  because  her  eyes  were  of  a 
flashing  black  that  pierced  one  like  a 
steel  blade,  Sarah  usually  looked  down 
in  speaking  to  you,  but  now  she  gave 
Carmichael  one  swift„  comprehensive 
look  that  judged  him  soul  and  body, 
then  her  eyes  fell,  and  her  face,  always 
too  hard  and  keen,  softened. 

**  I  will  try,  sir,  to  make  you  comfort- 
able, and  you  will  tell  me  anything  that 
is  wrong." 

"  You  took  us  by  surprise,  Sarah,** 
and  Carmichael,  after  his  hearty  fash- 
ion, seized  his  housekeeper's  hand  ;  "  let 
me  bid  you  welcome  to  the  manse.  I 
hope  you  will  be  happy  here,  and  not 
feel  lonely." 

But  the  housekeeper  only  bowed,  and 
turned  to  his  aunt. 

"  Dinner  at  six  ?  As  vou  were  not 
in,  and  it  did  not  seem  any  use  consult- 
ing the  woman  that  was  here,  I  am  pre- 
paring for  that  hour." 

"  VVell,  ye  see,  Sarah,  we  have  just 
been  taking  tea,  with  something  to  it, 
but  if " 

"  Gentlemen  prefer  evening  dinner, 
ma*am." 

"Quite  right,  Sarah,"  burst  in  Car- 
michael in  great  glee  ;  "  tea-dinner  is 
the  most  loathsome  meal  ever  invented, 
and  we  *ill  never  have  it  in  the  Free 
manse. 

"  That  is  an  admirable  woman, 
auntie,"  as  Sarah  disappeared,  "  with 
sound  views  on  important  subjects.  1*11 
never  ask  again  where  she  came  from.; 
she  is  her  own  testimonial." 
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You  maunna  be  extravagant,  John  ; 
Sarah  hes  never  seen  a  manse  before, 
and  I  must  tell  her  not  to " 

**  Ruin  me,  do  you  mean,  by  ten 
courses  every  evening,  like  the  dinners 
West-end  philanthropists  used  to  give 
our  men  to  show  them  how  to  behave  at 
table  ?  We  *ill  be  very  economical,  only 
having  meat  twice  a  week — salt  fish  the 
other  days — but  it  will  always  be  din- 
ner. 

**  What  ails  you  at  tea-dinner,  John  ? 
it's  very  tasty  and  homely." 

**  It's  wicked,  auntie,  and  has  done 
more  injury  to  religion  than  drinking. 
No,  I'm  not  joking — that  is  a  childish 
habit — but  giving  utterance  to  profound 
truth,  which  ought  to  be  proclaimed  on 
the  house-tops,  or  perhaps  in  the  kitch- 
ens. 

**  Let  me  explain,  and  I'll  make  it  as 
plain  as  day — all  heresy  is  just  bad 
thinking,  and  that  comes  from  bad 
health,  and  the  foundation  of  health  is 
food.  A  certain  number  of  tea  dinners 
would  make  a  man  into  a  Plymouth 
Brother.     It's  a  mere  question  of  time. 

**  You  see  if  a  man's  digestion  is  good 
he  takes  a  cheerful  view  of  things  ;  but 
if  he  is  full  of  bile,  then  he  is  sure  that 
everybody  is  going  to  be  lost  except 
himself  and  his  little  set,  and  that's 
heresy.  Apologetics  is  just  dietetics  ; 
now  there's  an  epigram  made  for  you 
on  the  spot,  and  you  don't  know  what 
it  means,  so  we  'ill  have  a  walk  in- 
stead." 

His  aunt  knew  what  was  coming,  but 
was  too  late  to  resist,  so  she  was  twice 
taken  round  the  room  for  exercise,  till 
she  cried  out  for  mercy,  and  was  left  to 
rest  while  Carmichael  went  out  to  get 
an  appetite  for  that  dinner. 

Nothing  was  said  during  its  progress, 
but  when  Sarah  had  finally  departed 
after  her  first  triumph,  won  under  every 
adverse  circumstance  of  strangeness  and 
limited  resources,  Carmichael  took  his 
aunt's  hand  and  kissed  it. 

**  It  is  an  illuminated  address  you  de- 
serve, auntie,  for  such  a  paragon  ;  as  it 
is,  I  shall  be  the  benefactor  of  a  Presby- 
tery, asking  the  men  up  by  turns  on  fast- 
days,  and  sending  them  home  speechless 
with  satisfaction." 

"  Sarah  was  always  a  clever  woman  ; 

if  she  had  only "     But  Carmichael 

heard  not,  in  his  boyish  excitement  of 
householding. 

**  Clever  is  a  cold  word  for  such 
genius.     Mark  my  words,  there  is  not  a 


manse  in  Perthshire  that  shall  not  sound 
with  the  praise  of  Sarah.  I  vow  per- 
petual celibacy  on  the  spot.  No  man 
would  dream  of  marrying  that  had  the 
privilege  of  such  a  housekeeper." 

"  Ye're  a  silly  laddie,  John  ;  but  some 
day  a  fair  face  will  change  a'  yir  life,  an* 
if  she  be  a  good  wumman  like  your 
mother,  I'll  thank  God.  " 

"  No  woman  can  be  compared  with 
her,'*  and  the  minister  sobered.  "  You 
and  she  have  spoiled  me  for  other  wom- 
en, and  now  you  have  placed  me  beyond 
temptation  with  such  a  cook." 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Carmichael, 
who  knew  nothing  about  fine  cooking 
till  Sarah  formed  his  palate  with  her 
cunning  sauces,  and,  after  all,  cared  as 
little  what  he  ate  as  any  other  healthy 
young  man,  boasted  of  his  housekeeper 
continually  by  skilful  allusions,  till  the 
honest  wives  of  his  fathers  and  brethren 
were  outraged  and  grew  feline,  as  any 
natural  woman  will  if  a  servant  is  flung 
in  her  face  in  this  aggravating  fashion. 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  you* re  so  well 
pleased,  Mr.  Carmichael,"  Mrs.  Mac- 
Guflie  would  say,  who  was  full  of  advice, 
and  fed  visitors  on  the  produce  of  her 
garden,  "  but  no  man  knows  comfort 
till  he  marries.  It's  a  chop  one  day  and 
a  steak  the  next  all  the  year  round — 
nothing  tasty  or  appetising  ;  and  as  for 
his  shirts,  most  bachelors  have  to  sew 
on  their  own  buttons.  Ah,  you  all  pre- 
tend to  be  comfortable,  but  I  know  bet- 
ter, for  Mr.  MacGuffiehas  often  told  me 
what  he  suffered." 

Whereat  Carmichael  would  rage  furi- 
ously, and  then,  catching  sight  of  Mac- 
Guffie,  would  bethink  him  of  a  Christian 
revenge.  MacGuffie  is  invited  up  to  a 
day  of  humiliation — Sarah  receiving  for 
once  car/e  blanche — and  after  he  has  pow- 
erfully exhorted  the  people  from  the 
words,  "  I  am  become  like  a  bottle  in 
the  smoke,"  he  was  conducted  to  the 
manse  in  an  appropriately  mournful  con- 
dition, and  set  down  at  the  table.  He 
was  inclined  to  dwell  on  the  decadence 
of  Disruption  principles  during  soup, 
but  as  the  dinner  advanced  grew  won- 
derfully cheerful,  and  being  installed  in 
an  arm-chair  with  a  cup  of  decent  coffee 
beside  him,  sighed  peacefully,  and  said, 
"  Mr.  Carmichael,  you  have  much  cause 
for  thankfulness."  Mr.  MacGuffie  had 
not  come  to  the  age  of  sixty,  however, 
without  learning  something,  and  he  only 
gave  his  curious  spouse  to  understand 
that  Carmichael  had  done  all  in  his  power 
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to  make  his  guest  comfortable,  and  was 

not  responsible  for  his  servant's  defects. 

Ladies  coming  with  their  husbands  to 
visit  the  manse,  conceived  a  prejudice 
against  Sarali  on  the  general  ground  of 
dislike  to  all  housekeepers  as  a  class  of 
servants  outside  of  any  mistress's  con- 
trol, and  therefore  apt  to  give  them- 
selves airs,  and  especially  because  this 
one  had  a  subtle  suggestion  of  indepen- 
dent personality  that  was  all  the  more 
irritating  because  it  could  not  be  made 
plain  to  the  dull  male  intelligence, 
which  was  sadiy  deceived, 

"  What  a  lucky  man  Carmichael  is  on 
his  first  venture !"     Even  Dr.  Dowbig- 


gin,  of  St.  Columba's,  Muirtown.  grew 
enthusiastic  to  his  wife  in  the  privacy  of 
their  bedchamber  on  a  sacramental  visit, 
and  every  one  knows  that  the  Doctor 
was  a  responsible  man,  ministering  to 
four  Bailiesand  making  "overtures"  to 
the  Assembly,  beginning  with  "  Where- 
as" and  ending  with  "  Venerable 
House,"  "  I  am  extremely  pleased  to 
see  .  .  .  everything  so  nice. " 

"  You  mean,  James,  that  you  have 
had  a  good  dinner,  far  too  ambitious  for 
a  young  minister's  table,  l>id  you  e%'er 
see  an  entree  on  a  Disruption  table,  or 
dessert  with  finger  glasses  ?  I  call  it 
sinful — for  the  minister  of  Dnimtochty, 
at  least  ;  and  I  don't  believe  he  was  ever 
accustomed  to  such  ways.  If  she  attend- 
ed to  his  clothes,  it  would  set  her  better 
than  cooking  French  dishes.  Diil  you 
see  the  coat  he  was  wearing  at  the  sta- 
tion ? — ^just  like  a  gamekeeper.  But  it 
IS  easy  for  a  woman  to  satisfy  a  man  ; 
give  him  something  nice  to  eat,  and  he 
ill  ask  no  more." 

'  So  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me, 
Maria  " — the  Doctor  was  ruffled,  and 
fell  into  his  public  style — "  I  made  no 
reference  to  food,  cooked  or  uncooked, 
and  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  it  is  not  a  subject  one  thinks  of  .  .  . 
at  such  seasons.  What  gave  me  much 
satisfaction  was  to  see  one  of  our  manses 
so  presentable  ;  as  regards  the  house- 
keeper, so  far  as  1  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing,  she  seemed  a  very  capable 
woman  indeed,"  and  the  Doctor  gave 
one  of  his  coughs,  which  were  found 
most  conclusive  in  debate. 

"  It's  easy  to  be  a  man's  servant,"  re- 
torted Mrs.  Dowbiggin,  removing  a  vase 
of  flowers  from  the  dressing-table  with 
contempt,  "  for  they  never  look  below 
the  surface.  Did  you  notice  her  hands, 
as  white  and  smooth  as  a  lady's  ?  You 
may  be  sure  there's  little  scrubbing  and 
brushing  goes  on  in  this  manse." 

"How  do  you  know,  Maria?" — the 
Doctor  was  weakening.  "  You  have 
never  been  in  the  house  before." 

"  We  'ill  soon  see  that,  James,  though 
I  daresay  it  would  never  occur  to  a  man 
to  do  such  a  thing.  Did  you  ever  look 
below  the  bed  ?" 

"  Never,"  replied  the  Doctor,  prompt- 
ly, who  was  not  constructed  to  stoop, 
"  and  I  am  not  going  to  begin  after 
that  .  .  .  ah  .  .  .  this  evening,  with 
work  before  me  to-morrow.  But  I  would 
be  glad  to  see  you." 

"  I  have  done  so  every  night  of  my  lile 
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for  fear  of  robbers,  and  the  dust  I've  seen 
in  strange  houses — it's  there  you  can 
tell  a  good  servant,"  and  Mrs.  Dovvbig- 
gin  nodded  with  an  air  of  great  sagacity. 

**  Well,"  demanded  the  Doctor,  anx- 
iously watching  the  operation,  **  guilty 
or  not  guilty  ?" 

**  She  knew  what  I  would  do.  I  hate 
those  sharp  jvomen  ;"  and  then  the  Doc- 
tor grew  so  eloquent  over  uncharitable 
judgments  and  unreasonable  prejudices 
that  his  wife  denounced  Sarah  bitterly 
as  a  **  cunning  woman  who  got  on  the 
blind  side  of  gentlemen." 

Her  popularity  with  Carmichael's 
friends  was  beyond  question,  for  though 
she  was  a  reserved  woman,  with  no  vol- 
untary conversation,  they  all  sent  mes- 
sages to  her,  enquired  for  her  well-being 
at  Fast-days,  and  brought  her  gifts  of 
handkerchiefs,  gloves,  and  such  like. 
When  they  met  at  Theologicals  and 
Synods  they  used  to  talk  of  Sarah  with 
unction — till  married  men  were  green 
with  envy — being  simple  fellows  and 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  elderly  females 
of  the  Meiklewham  genus.  For  there 
are  various  arts  by  which  a  woman,  in 
Sarah's  place,  wins  a  man's  gratitude, 
and  it  may  be  admitted  that  one  is  skil- 
ful cooking.  Sensible  and  book-reading 
men  do  not  hunger  for  six  courses,  but 
they  are  critical  about  their  toast  and 
.  ..  .  nothing  more,  for  that  is  the  pulse. 
Then  a  man  also  hates  to  have  any  fixed 
hour  for  breakfast — never  thinking  of 
houses  where  they  have  prayers  at  7.50 
without  a  shudder — but  a  man  hates  to 
be  kept  waiting  fiwo.  minutes  for  dinner. 
If  a  woman  will  find  his  belongings, 
which  he  has  scattered  over  three  rooms 
and  the  hall,  he  invests  her  with  many 
virtues,  and  if  she  packs  his  portman- 
teau, he  will  associate  her  with  St. 
Theresa.  But  if  his  hostess  be  inclined 
to  discuss  problems  with  him,  he  will 
receive  her  name  with  marked  coldness  ; 
and  if  she  follow  up  this  trial  with  evil 
food,  he  will  conceive  a  rooted  dislike 
for  her,  and  will  flee  her  house.  So  sim- 
ple is  a  man. 

When  Sarah  proposed  to  Carmichael 
that  she  should  prepare  breakfast  when 
he  rung  for  his  hot  water,  and  when  he 
never  caught  a  hint  of  reproach  on  her 
face  though  he  sat  up  to  three  and  came 
down  at  eleven,  he  was  lifted,  hardly  be- 
lieving that  such  humanity  could  be 
found  among  women,  who  always  seem- 
ed to  have  a  time-table  they  were  carry- 
ing out  the  livelong  day. 


**  The  millennium  is  near  at  hand," 
said  MacQueen,  when  the  morning  ar- 
rangements of  the  Free  Kirk  manse  of 
Drumtochty  were  made  known  to  him — 
MacQueen,  who  used  to  arrive  without 
so  much  as  a  nightshirt,  having  left  a 
trail  of  luggage  behind  him  at  various 
junctions,  and  has  written  books  so 
learned  that  no  one  dares  to  say  that  he 
has  not  read  them.  Then  he  placed  an 
ounce  of  shag  handy,  and  Carmichael 
stoked  the  fire,  and  they  sat  down,  with 
Beaton,  who  could  refer  to  the  Summa 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  they  discussed  the  Doctrine 
of  Scripture  in  the  Fathers,  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  Canon,  and  the  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch  till  two  in  the 
study.  Afterward  they  went  to  Mac- 
Queen's  room  to  hear  him  on  the  Tal- 
mud, and  next  adjourned  to  Beaton's 
room,  who  offered  a  series  of  twelve 
preliminary  observations  on  the  Theol- 
ogy of  Rupert  of  Deutz,  whereupon  his 
host  promptly  put  out  his  candle,  leav- 
ing that  man  of  supernatural  memory  to 
go  to  bed  in  the  dark  ;  and  as  Car- 
michael pulled  up  the  blind  in  his  own 
room,  the  day  was  breaking  and  a  black- 
bird had  begun  to  sing.  Next  afternoon 
Beaton  had  resumed  his  observations  on 
Rupert,  but  now  they  were  lying  among 
the  heather  on  the  side  of  Glen  Urtach, 
and  Carmichael  was  asleep,  while  Mac- 
Queen was  thinking  that  they  would 
have  a  good  appetite  for  dinner  that 
evening. 

Sarah  had  only  one  fault  to  find  with 
her  master,  and  that  was  his  Bohemian 
dress  ;  but  since  it  pleased  him  to  go 
one  button  less  through  studied  careless- 
ness, she  let  him  have  his  way  ;  and  as 
for  everything  else,  she  kept  her  word 
to  his  aunt,  and  saw  that  he  wanted  for 
nothing,  serving  him  with  perpetual 
thoughtfulness  and  swift  capacity. 

Little  passed  between  them  except  a 
good-natured  word  or  two  from  him  and 
her  courteous  answer,  but  she  could 
read  him  as  a  book,  and  when  he  came 
home  that  day  from  Muirtown  she  saw 
he  v.'^as  changed.  He  was  slightly 
flushed,  and  he  could  not  sit  still,  wan- 
dering in  and  out  his  study  till  dinner- 
time. He  allowed  the  soup  to  cool,  and 
when  she  came  in  with  sweets  he  had 
barely  touched  his  cutlet. 

"It  is  the  sauce  you  like,  sir,"  with 
some  reproach  in  her  voice. 

"So  it  is,  Sarah — and  first  rate." 
Then^  he  added   suddenly,   "  Can   you 
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put  a  button  on  this  coat  to-night,  and 
give  it  a  good  brush  ?" 

In  the  evening  Sarah  went  down  to 
post  a  letter,  and  heard  the  talk,  how 
Miss  Carnegie  liad  come  home  with  the 
Gcncfiil,  and  was  worthy  of  her  house  ; 
how  the  minister  also  had  driven  up 
with  her  from  Muirtown  ;  and  on  her 
return  she  did  her  best  by  the  coat, 
handling  it  very  kindly,  and  singing 
softly  to  herself  "  Robin  Adair." 

Next  morning  he  came  down  in  his 
blacks — the  worst-made  suit  ever  seen 
on  a  man,  ordered  to  help  a  village 
tailor  at  his  home — and  announced  his 
intention  of  starting  after  lunch  for 
Saunderson's  manse,  beyond  Tochty 
woods,  where  lie  would  stay  all  night. 

"  He  will  call  on  the  way  down,  and, 
if  he  can,  coming  back,"  Sarah  said  to 
herself,  as  she  watched  him  go,  "  but 
it's  a  pity  he  should  go  in  such  a  coat  ; 
it  might  have  been  put  together  with  a 
pitchfork.  It  only  makes  the  difference 
greater,  and  'tis  wider  than  he  knows 
already.  And  yet  a  woman  can  marry 
beneath  her  without  loss  ;  but  for  a  man 
it  is  ruin." 

She  went  up  to  his  room  and  made  it 
neat,  which  was  ever  in  disorder  on  his 
leaving,  and  then  she  went  to  a  western 
window  and  looked  into  the  far  distance. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

A  WOMAN  OF  THE    FORMER   IllSPENSATION. 

^ERY     Sab- 
bath  at  eleven 
clock,   or    as 
)i)n  thereafter 
.    the    people 
were     seated — 
"■      'l£?/    ^ik        ^/   "-o^sideration 
^t \ 'y'il    ^t^'^f     vas    always 

\^i-^m^.^f'^r^      tant  figures 
ming  down  from  the 
iiij^h    f^len — Carmichael 
h(  Id  w  hat  might  be  call- 
ed   High    Mass   in   the 
Free  Kirk    Nothingwas 
used  in  praise  but    the 
Psalms  of  David,  with  an 
occasional     Paraph  rase 
sanctioned   by   usage  and 
sound  teaching.   The  pray- 
ers   werii  expected    to   be 
expression  and  careful   in 
,  and  it  was  then   that   they 
prayed   for  the   Queen  and  Houses  of 


Parliament.  And  the  sermon  was  the 
event  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  min- 
ister and  the  thoughts  of  the  people 
had  been  moving  for  the  whole  week. 
No  person  was  absent  except  through 
sore  sickness  or  urgent  farm  duty  ;  nor 
did  rain  or  snow  reduce  the  congrega- 
tion by  more  than  ten  people,  very  old 
or  very  young.  Carmichaal  is  now  min- 
ister of  a  West  End  kirk,  and,  it  is  free- 
ly rumoured  in  Drumtochty,  has  preach- 
ed before  Lords  of  Session  ;  but  he  has 
never  been  more  nervous  than  facing 
that  handful  of  quiet,  impenetrable, 
critical  faces  in  his  first  kirk.  When 
the  service  was  over,  the  people  broke 
into  little  bands  that  disappeared  along 
the  west  road,  and  over  the  moor,  and 
across  the  Tochty.  Carmichael  knew 
each  one  was  reviewing  his  sermon  head 
by  head,  and,  pacing  bis  garden,  he  re- 
membered the  missing  points  with  dis- 
may. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Free  Kirk 
minister  to  go  far  afield  of  a  summer 
evening,  and  to  hold  informal  services 
in  distant  parts  of  the  parish.  This  was 
the  joy  of  the  day  to  him,  who  was  really 
very  young  and  hated  all  conventionali- 
ties even  unto  affectation.  He  was  never 
weary  of  complaining  that  he  had  to 
wear  a  gown,  which  was  continually 
falling  back  and  being  hitched  over  with 
impatient  motions,  and  the  bands,  which 
he  could  never  tie,  and  were,  he  ex- 
plained to  a  horrified  beadle  in  Muir- 
town, an  invention  of  Satan  to  disturb 
the  preacher's  soul  before  his  work. 
Once,  indeed,  he  dared  to  appear  with- 
out his  trappings,  on  the  plea  of  heat, 
but  the  visible  dismay  and  sorrow  of  the 
people  was  so  great — some  failing  to 
find  the  Psalm  till  the  first  verse  had 
been  sung — that  he  perspired  freely  and 
forgot  the  middle  head  of  his  discourse. 

"  It's  a  mercy,"  remarked  Mrs.  Mac- 
fadyen  to  Burnbrae  afterward,  "  that  he 
didna  play  that  trick  when  there  wes  a 
bairn  tae  be  baptised.  It  wudna  hae 
been  lichtsome  for  its  fouk  ;  a'body 
wants  a  properly  ordained  minister. 
Ye  'ill  gie  him  a  hint,  Burnbrae,  for 
he's  young  and  fordersome  (rash),  but 
gude  stuff  for  a'  his  pliskics  (frolics)." 

No  one  would  have  liked  to  see  the 
sacred  robes  in  the  places  of  evening 
worship,  and  Carmichael  threw  al!  forms 
to  the  winds— only  drawing  the  line, 
with  great  regret  and  some  searchings 
of  heart,  at  his  tweed  jacket.  His  ad- 
dress for  these  summer  evening  gather- 
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ings  he  studied  as  he  went  through  the 
fragrant  pine  woods  or  over  the  moor  by 
springy  paths  that  twisted  through  the 
heather,  or  along  near  cuts  that  meant 
leaping  little  burns  and  climbing  of 
dykes  whose  top  stones  were  apt  to  fol- 
low your  heels  with  embarrassing  attach- 
ment. Here  and  there  the  minister 
would  stop  as  a  trout  leapt  in  a  pool,  or 
a  flock  of  wild  duck  crossed  the  sky  to 
Loch  Sheuchie,  or  the  cattle  thrust  in- 
quisitive noses  through  some  hedge,  as 
a  student  snatches  a  mouthful  from 
some  book  in  passing.  For  these  walks 
were  his  best  study  ;  when  thinking  of 
his  people  in  their  goodness  and  sim- 
plicity, and  touched  by  nature  at  her 
gentlest,  he  was  freed  from  many  vain 
ideas  of  the  schools  and  from  artificial 
learning,  and  heard  the  Galilean  speak 
as  He  used  to  do  among  the  fields  of 
corn.  He  came  on  people  going  in  the 
same  direction,  but  they  only  saluted, 
refraining  even  from  the  weather,  since 
the  minister's  thoughts  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed, and  they  were  amazed  to  notice 
that  he  stooped  to  pluck  a  violet  in  the 
wood.  His  host  would  come  a  little 
way  to  meet  him  and  explain  the  ar- 
rangements that  had  been  made  for  a 
kirk.  Sometimes  the  meeting-place  was 
the  granary  of  the  farm,  with  floor  swept 
clean  and  the  wooden  shutters  opened 
for  light,  where  the  minister  preached 
against  a  mixed  background  of  fanners, 
corn  measures,  piles  of  sacks,  and  spare 
implements  of  the  finer  sort  ;  and  the 
congregation,  who  had  come  up  a  lad- 
der cautiously  like  hens  going  to  roost 
— being  severally  warned  about  the  sec- 
ond highest  step — sat  on  bags  stuffed 
with  straw,  boards  resting  on  upturned 
pails,  while  a  few  older  folk  were  ac- 
commodated with  chairs,  and  some 
youngsters  disdained  not  the  floor.  It 
was  pleasanter  in  the  barn,  a  cool,  lofty, 
not  unimpressive  place  of  worship,  with 
its  mass  of  golden  straw  and  its  open 
door  through  which  various  kindly 
sounds  of  farm  life  came  in  and  strange 
visitors  entered.  The  collies,  most  so- 
ciable of  animals,  would  saunter  in  and 
make  friendly  advances  to  Carmichacl 
reading  a  chapter  ;  then,  catching  their 
master's  eye  and  detecting  no  encourage- 
ment, would  suddenly  realise  that  they 
were  at  kirk,  and  compose  themselves 
to  sleep — **  juist  like  ony  Christian/'  as 
Hillocks  once  remarked  with  envy,  his 
own  plank  allowing   no    liberties — and 


never  taking  any  part  except  in  a  hymn 
like 

*'  See  the  mighty  host  advancing, 
Satan  leading  on," 

which  they  regarded  as  recreation  rather 
than  worship. 

It  was  also  recalled  for  years  that  a 
pet  lamb  came  into  Donald  Mcnzies* 
barn  and  wandered  about  for  a  while, 
and  Carmichael  told  that  pretty  legend 
of  St.  Francis,  how  he  saw  a  white  lamb 
among  the  kids,  and  burst  into  tears  at 
the  sight,  because  it  reminded  him  of 
Jesus  among  the  sinners.  Indeed,  these 
services  were  very  extemporaneous,  with 
hymns  instead  of  psalms,  and  sermons 
without  divisions.  Carmichael  also  al- 
lowed himself  illustrations  from  the  life 
around,  and  even  an  anecdote  at  a  time, 
which  was  all  the  more  keenly  relished 
that  it  would  have  been  considered  a 
confession  of  weakness  in  a  regular  ser- 
mon. He  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he 
came  nearer  the  heart  of  things  once  or 
twice  in  the  barns  than  he  has  ever  done 
since,  not  even  excepting  that  famous 
course  of  sermons  every  one  talked 
about  last  year,  '*  The  Analysis  of 
Doubt,"  which  almost  converted  two 
professors  to  Christianity,  and  were 
heard  by  the  editor  of  the  Caledonian  in 
the  disguise  of  a  street  preacher.  It 
was  also  pleasantly  remembered  for  long 
in  the  parish  that  Dr.  Davidson  ap- 
peared one  evening  in  Donald  Menzies' 
barn  and  joined  affably  in  the  **  Sweet 
Bye  and  Bye."  Afterward,  being  sup- 
plied with  a  large  armchair,  he  heard  the 
address  with  much  attention — nodding 
approval  four  times,  if  not  five — and  pro- 
nouncing the  benediction  with  such  im- 
pressiveness  that  Donald  felt  some  hesi- 
tation in  threshing  his  last  stack  in  the 
place  next  day.  The  Doctor  followed 
up  this  visit  with  an  exhortation  from 
the  pulpit  on  the  following  Sabbath,  in 
which  he  carefully  distinguished  such 
services  by  an  ordained  minister,  al- 
though held  in  a  barn,  from  unlicensed 
Plymouthistic  gatherings  held  in  corn 
rooms — this  at  Milton's  amateur  efforts 
— and  advised  his  people  in  each  district 
to  avail  themselves  of  "  mv  friend  Mr. 
Carmichael's  excellent  ministrations," 
which  Papal  Bull,  being  distributed  to 
the  farthest  corner  of  the  parish  before 
nightfall,  greatly  lifted  the  Free  Kirk 
and  sweetened  the  blood  of  the  Glen  for 
years.  It  seemed  to  me,  watching  things 
in  Drumtochty  during  those  days  with 
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an  impartial  mind,  that  the  Doctor,  with 
his  care  for  the  poor,  his  sympathy  for 
the  oppressed,  his  interest  in  everything 
human,  his  shrewd  practical  wisdom, 
and  his  wide  toleration,  was  the  very 
ideal  of  the  parish  clergyman.  He 
showed  me  much  courtesy  while  I  lived 
in  the  Cottage,  although  I  did  not  be- 
long to  his  communion,  and  as  my  im- 
agination reconstruct;*  the  old  parish  of 
a  winter  night  by  the  fire,  I  miss  him  as 
he  used  to  be  on  the  road,  in  the  peo- 


breeding,  which  taught  them  not  to 
speak  a  foreign  tongue  in  this  place.  So 
the  people  saw  Donald  offer  her  a  hymn- 
book  and  heard  her  reply  r 

"  It  issnota  book  that  I  will  be  using, 
and  it  will  be  a  peety  to  take  it  from 
other  people  ;"  nor  would  she  stand  at 
the  singing,  but  sat  very  rigid  and  with 
closed  lips.  When  Carmichael,  who  had 
a  pleasant  tenor  voice  and  a  good  ear, 
sang  a  solo,  then  much  tasted  in  such 
meetings,  she  arose  and  left  the  place, 


pie's  homes,  in  his  pulpit,  among  his 
books,  and  ever  an  honourable  and  kind- 
hearted  gentleman. 

One  evening  a  woman  came  into  Don- 
ald Men/ies'  barn  just  before  the  hour 
of  service,  elderly,  most  careful  in  her 
widow's  dress,  somewhat  austere  in  ex- 
pression, but  very  courteous  in  her  man- 
ner. No  one  recognised  her  at  the  time, 
but  slie  was  suspected  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Carnegie  household,  and 
Donald  offered  her  a  front  seat.  She 
thanked  him  for  his  good-will,  but  asked 
for  a  lower  place,  greatly  delighting  him 
by  a  reference  to  the  parable  wherein 
the  Master  rebuked  the  ambitious  Phari- 
sees who  scrambled  for  chief  seats. 
Their  accent  showed  of  what  blood  they 
both  were,  and  that  their  Gaelic  had 
still  been  mercifully  left  them,  but  they 
did  not  use  it  because  of  their  perfect 


and  the  minister  thought  lie  had  never 
seen  anything  more  uncompromising 
than  her  pale  set  face. 

It  was  evident  that  she  was  Free  Kirk 
and  of  the  Highland  persuasion,  which 
was  once  over-praised  and  then  lias  been 
over  blamed,  but  is  never  understood  by 
the  Lowland  mind  ;  and  as  Carmichael 
found  that  she  had  come  to  live  in  the 
cottage  at  the  entrance  to  the  Lodge,  he 
looked  in  on  his  way  home.  She  was 
sitting  at  a  table  reading  the  Bible,  and 
her  face  was  more  hostile  than  in  the 
meeting ;  but  she  received  him  with 
much  politeness,  dusting  a  chair  and 
praying  him  to  be  seated. 

"  You  have  just  come  to  the  district 
to  reside,  I  think  ?  I  hope  you  will  like 
our  Glen." 

"  It  wass  here  that  I  lived  long  ago, 
but  I  hef  been  married  and  away  with 
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my  mistress  many  years,  and  there  are 
not  many  that  will  know  me." 

**  But  you  are  not  of  Drumtochty 
blood  ?"  enquired  the  minister. 

**  There  iss  not  one  drop  of  Sassenach 
blood  in  mv  veins*' — this  with  a  sudden 
flash.  **  I  am  a  Macpherson  and  my 
husband  wass  a  Macpherson  ;  but  we 
hef  served  the  house  of  Carnegie  for 
three  generations.** 

**  You  are  a  widow,  I  think,  Mrs.  Mac- 
pherson ?**  and  Carmichaers  voice  took 
a  tone  of  sympathy.  **  Have  you  anv 
children  ?*' 

"  My  husband  iss  dead,  and  I  had  one 
son,  and  he  iss  dead  also  ;  that  iss  all, 
and  I  am  alone  ;**  but  in  her  voice  there 
was  no  weakening. 

••  Will  you  let  me  say  how  sorry  I 
am  ?**  pleaded  Carmichael  ;  **  this  is  a 
great  grief,  but  I  hope  you  have  consola- 
tions.'* 

'  *  Yes,  I  will  be  having  many  consola- 
tions ;  they  both  died  like  brave  men 
with  their  face  to  the  enemy.  There 
were  six  that  did  not  feel  fcry  well  be- 
fore Ian  fell  ;  he  could  do  good  work 
with  the  sword  as  well  as  the  bayonet, 
and  he  wass  not  bad  with  the  dirk  at  a 
time." 

Neither  this  woman  nor  her  house 
were  like  anything  in  Drumtochty,  for 
in  it  there  was  a  buffet  for  dishes,  and  a 
carved  chest  and  a  large  chair,  all  of  old 
black  oak  ;  and  above  the  mantelpiece 
two  broadswords  were  crossed,  with  a 
circle  of  war  medals  beneath  on  a  velvet 
ground,  flanked  by  two  old  pistols. 

**  I  suppose  those  arms  have  belonged 
to  your  people,  Mrs.  Macpherson  ;  may 
I  look  at  them  ?** 

**  They  are  not  anything  to  be  admir- 
ing, and  it  wass  not  manners  that  I 
should  hef  been  boasting  of  my  men. 
It  iss  a  pleasant  evening  and  good  for 
walking.*' 

•*  You  were  at  the  meeting,  I  think  ?'* 
and  Carmichael  tried  to  get  nearer  this 
iron  woman.  **  We  were  sorry  you  had 
to  Ro  out  before  the  end.  Did  you  not 
feel  at  home  V 

**  1  will  not  be  accustomed  to  the  thea- 
tre, and  I  am  not  liking  it  instead  of  the 
church.*' 

**  But  surely  there  was  nothing  worse 
in  my  singing  alone  than  praying 
ahme  ?*'  and  Carmichael  began  to  argue 
like  a  Scotchman,  who  always  fancies 
that  people  can  be  convinced  by  logic, 
and  forgets  that  many  people,  Celts  in 


especial,  are  ruled  by  their  heart  and 
not  by  their  head  ;  **  do  you  see  any- 
thing wrong  in  one  praising  God  aloud 
in  a  hymn,  as  the  Virgin  Mary  did  ?'* 

**  It  iss  the  Virgin  Mary  you  will  be 
coming  to  next,  no  doubt,  and  the  Cross 
and  the  Mass,  like  the  Catholics,  al- 
though I  am  not  saying  anything  against 
them,  for  my  mother's  cousins  four 
times  removed  were  Catholics,  and  fery 
good  people.  But  I  am  a  Presbyterian, 
and  do  not  want  the  Virgin  Mary." 

Carmichael  learned  at  that  moment 
what  it  was  to  argue  with  a  woman,  and 
he  was  to  make  more  discoveries  in  that 
department  before  he  came  to  terms 
with  the  sex,  and  would  have  left  in  de- 
spair had  it  not  been  for  an  inspiration 
of  his  good  angel. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Macpherson,  I  didn't 
come  to  argue  about  hymns,  but  to  bid 
you  welcome  to  the  Glen  and  to  ask  for 
a  glass  of  water,  for  preaching  is  thirsty 
work." 

"  It  iss  black  shame  I  am  crying  on 
myself  for  sitting  here  and  offering  you 
neither  meat  nor  drink,"  and  she  was 
stung  with  regret  in  an  instant.  "  It  iss 
a  little  spirits  you  will  be  tasting,  and 
this  iss  Talisker  which  I  will  be  keeping 
for  a  friend,  for  whiskey  iss  not  for 
women." 

She  was  full  ol  attention,  but  when 
Carmichael  took  milk  instead  of  whis- 
key, her  suspicions  revived,  and  she 
eyed  him  again. 

*  You  are  not  one  of  those  new  people 
I  am  hearing  of  in  the  Lowlands  that 
are  wiser  than  the  fery  Apostles  ?" 

"What  people?"  and  Carmichael 
trembled  for  his  new  position. 

"  *  Total  abstainers  *  they  will  call 
themselves,"  and  the  contempt  in  her 
accent  was  wonderful. 

"  No,  I  am  not,"  Carmichael  hastened 
to  reassure  his  hostess  ;  *'  but  there  are 
worse  people  than  abstainers  in  the 
world.  I  will  stick  to  the  milk,  if  you 
please." 

"  You  will  take  what  you  please,**  and 
she  was  again  mollified  ;  "  but  the  great 
ministers  always  had  their  tasting  after 
preaching  ;  and  I  hef  heard  one  of  them 
say  that  it  wass  a  sin  to  despise  the 
Lord's  mercies.  You  will  be  taking  an- 
other glass  (jf  milk  and  resting  a  little." 

"  This  hospitality  reminds  me  of  my 
mother,  Mrs.  Macpherson."  Carmichael 
was  still  inspired,  and  was,  indeed,  now 
in  full  sail.    "  She  was  a  Highland  woiix-^ 
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an,  and  had  the  Gaelic.  She  sometimes 
called  me  Ian  instead  of  John.*' 

**  When  you  wass  preaching  about  the 
shepherd  finding  the  sheep,  I  wass  won- 
dering how  you  had  the  way  to  the 
heart,  and  I  might  have  been  thinking, 
oh  yes,  I  might  have  known" — all  the 
time  Janet  was  ever  bringing  something 
new  out  of  the  cupboard,  though  Car- 
michael  only  sipped  the  milk.  **  And 
what  wass  your  mother's  name  ?" 

**  Farquharson  ;  her  people  came  from 
Braemar  ;  but  they  are  all  dead  now, 
and  I  am  the  last  of  the  race.*' 

**  A  good  clan,"  cried  Janet,  in  great 
spirits,  **  and  a  loyal  ;  they  were  out 
with  tlie  Macphersons  in  the  '45.  Will 
you  happen  to  know  whether  your  an- 
cestor suffered  ?** 

**  That  he  did,  for  he  shot  an  English 
officer  (lead  on  his  doorstep,  and  had  to 
flee  the  countrv  ;  it  was  not  a  pretty 
deed." 

**  Had  the  officer  broken  bread  with 
him  ?"  enquired  Janet,  anxiously. 

**  No,  he  had  come  to  quarter  himself 
and  his  men  on  him,  and  said  something 
rude  about  the  Prince.*' 

**  Your  ancestor  gave  him  back  his 
word  like  a  gentleman  ;  but  he  would 
maybe  hef  to  stay  away  for  a  while. 
Wass  he  of  the  chief's  blood  ?" 

*'  Oh  no,  just  a  little  laird,  and  he  lost 
his  bit  of  land,  and  we  never  saw  the 
place  again.** 

**  He  would  be  a  Dunniewassal,  and 
proud  it  iss  I  am  to  see  you  in  my  house  ; 
and  the  Gaelic,  will  you  hef  some 
words  ?** 

**  Just  the  sound  of  it,  Mrs.  Macpher- 
son,"  and  he  repeated  his  three  sen- 
tences, all  that  he  had  learned  of  his 
mother,  who  had  become  a  Scotch- 
woman in  her  speech. 

**  Call  me  Janet,  my  dear  ;  and  it  iss 
the  good  Gaelic  your  mother  must  have 
had,  and  it  makes  my  heart  glad  to 
think  my  minister  iss  a  Farquharson,  by 
the  mother's  side.** 

**  We  sing  nothing  but  Psalms  at 
church,  Mrs.  .  .  .  Janet,  so  you  will  be 
pleased,  and  we  stand  to  pray  and  sit  to 
sing." 

"  Tuts,  tuts,  I  am  not  minding  about 
a  bit  hymn  at  a  time  from  a  friend,  but 
it  iss  those  Lowlanders  meddling  with 
everj'thing  I  do  not  like,  and  I  am  hop- 
ing to  hear  you  sing  again,  for  it  wass  a 
fer)'  pretty  tune  ;"  and  the  smith,  pass- 
ing along  the  road  when  Carmichael  left 


that  evening,  heard  Janet  call  him  "  my 
dear,"  and  invoke  a  thousand  blessings 
on  his  head. 

When  he  called  again  in  the  end  of  the 
week  to  cement  the  alliance  and  secure 
her  presence  on  Sabbath,  Janet  was  pol- 
ishing the  swords,  and  was  willing 
enough  to  give  their  history. 

"  This  wass  my  great-grandfather's, 
and  these  two  nicks  in  the  blade  were 
made  on  the  dragoons  at  Prestonpans  ; 
and  this  wass  my  husband's  sword,  for 
he  wass  sergeant-major  before  he  died, 
a  fery  brave  man,  good  at  the  fighting 
and  the  praying  too. 

"  Maybe  1  am  wrong,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  you  may  be  thinking,  but 
things  come  into  my  mind  when  I  am 
reading  the  Bible,  and  I  will  be  consid- 
ering that  it  wass  maybe  not  so  good 
that  the  Apostles  were  fishing  people." 

"  What  ails  you  at  fishermen,  Janet  ?" 

"  Nothing  at  all  but  one  thing  ;  they 
are  clever  at  their  nets  and  at  religion, 
but  I  am  not  hearing  that  they  can  play 
with  the  sword  or  the  dirk. 

"It  wass  fery  good  intention  that 
Peter  had  that  night,  no  doubt,  and  I 
will  be  liking  him  for  it  when  he  took 
his  sword  to  the  policeman,  but  it  wass 
a  mighty  poor  blow.  If  Ian  or  his  fa- 
ther had  got  as  near  as  that,  it  would 
not  have  been  an  ear  that  would  have 
been  missing." 

"  Perhaps  his  head,"  suggested  Car- 
michael. 

"  He  would  not  have  been  putting  his 
nose  into  honest  people's  business  again, 
at  any  rate,"  and  Janet  nodded  her  head 
as  one  who  could  see  a  downright  blow 
that  left  no  regrets  ;  "it  hass  always 
made  me  ashamed  to  read  about  that 
ear. 

"  It  wass  not  possible,  and  it  iss  may- 
be no  good  speaking  about  it  now" — 
Janet  felt  she  had  a  minister  now  she 
could  open  her  mind  to — "  but  it  would 
hef  been  better  if  our  Lord  could  hef 
had  twelve  Macphersons  for  His  Apos- 
tles." 

"  You  mean  thev  would  have  been 
more  brave  and  faithful  ?" 

"  There  wass  a  price  of  six  thousand 
pounds,  or  it  might  be  four,  put  on 
Cluny's  head  after  Culloden,  and  the 
English  soldiers  were  all  up  and  down 
the  countr}%  but  I  am  not  hearing  that 
any  clansman  betrayed  his  chief. 

**  Thirty  pieces  of  silver  wass  a  fery 
small  reward  for  such  a  dirty  deed,  and 
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him  one  of  the  Chief's  tail  too  ;  it  wass 
a  mistake  to  be  trusting  to  fisher  folk 
instead  of  Glen*s  men. 

•*  There  iss  something  I  hef  wished," 
concluded  Janet,  who  seemed  to  have 
given  her  mind  to  the  whole  incident, 
**  that  Peter  or  some  other  man  had 
drawn  his  skean-dhu  and  slippit  it  quiet- 
ly into  Judas.  We  would  hef  been 
respecting  him  fery  much  to-day,  and  it 
would  hef  been  a  good  lesson — oh  yes, 
a  fery  good  lesson — to  all  traitors.'* 

As  they  got  more  confidential,  Janet 
began  to  speak  of  signs  and  dreams,  and 
Carmichael  asked  her  if  she  had  the 
second  sight. 

**  No  ;  it  iss  not  a  lie  I  will  be  telling 
you,  my  dear,  nor  will  I  be  boasting.  1 
have  not  got  it,  nor  had  my  mother,  but 
she  heard  sounds,  oh  yes,  and  knew  what 
wass  coming  to  pass. 

***  Janet,'  she  would  say,  *I  have 
heard  the  knock  three  times  at  the  head 
of  the  bed  ;  it  will  be  your  Uncle  Alis- 
ter,  and  I  must  go  to  see  him  before  he 
dies.'  " 

**  And  was  she " 

**  Oh  yes,  she  wass  in  time,  and  he 
wass  expecting  her  ;  and  once  she  saw 
the  shroud  begin  to  rise  on  her  sister, 
but  no  more  ;  it  never  covered  the  face 
before  her  eyes  ;  but  the  knock,  oh  yes, 
many  times." 

**  Have  you  known  anyone  that  could 
tell  what  was  happening  at  a  distance, 
and  gave  warning  of  danger?"  for  the 
latent  Celt  was  awakening  in  Car- 
michael, with  his  love  of  mystery  and 
his  sense  of  the  unseen. 

•*  Listen,  my  dear" — Janet  lowered 
her  voice  as  one  speaking  of  sacred 
things — **  and  I  will  tell  you  of  Ina  Mac- 
pherson,  who  lived  to  a  hundred  and 
two,  and  had  the  vision  clear  and  sure. 

"  In  the  great  war  with  Russia  I  wass 
staying  in  the  clachan  of  my  people,  and 
then  seven  lads  of  our  blood  were  with 
the  Black  Watch,  and  every  Sabbath  the 
minister  would  pray  for  them  and  the 
rest  of  the  lads  from  Badenoch  that  were 
away  at  the  fighting. 


**  One  day  Ina  came  into  my  sister's 
house,  and  she  said,  '  It  is  danger  that 
I  am  seeing,*  and  my  heart  stood  still  in 
my  bosom  for  fear  that  it  wass  my  own 
man  Hamish. 

"  *  No,'  and  she  looked  at  me,  *  not 
yet,  and  not  to-day,*  but  more  she  would 
not  say  about  him.  *  Is  it  my  son 
Ronald  ?  *  my  sister  cried,  and  Ina  only 
looked  before  her.  *  It's  a  sore  travail, 
and  round  a  few  black  tartans  I  see  many 
men  in  grey,  pressing  them  hard  ; 
ochonc,  ochone.'* 

"  *  It's  time  to  pray,'  I  said,  and  there 
wass  a  man  in  the  clachan  that  wass 
mighty  in  prayer,  and  we  gathered  into 
his  kitchen,  four  and  twenty  women  and 
four  men,  and  every  one  had  a  kinsman 
in  the  field. 

"  It  iss  this  minute  that  I  hear  Dugald 
crying  to  the  Almighty,  *  Remember  our 
lads,  and  be  their  help  in  the  day  of  bat- 
tle, and  give  them  the  necks  of  their  ene- 
mies,'  and  he  might  be  wrestling  for 
half  an  hour,  when  Ina  rose  from  her 
knees  and  said,  '  The  prayer  is  an- 
swered, for  the  tartans  have  the  field, 
and  I  see  blood  on  Ronald,  but  it  is  not 
his  own.'  " 

"  And  did  you  ever  hear " 

"  Wait,  my  dear,  and  I  will  tell  you, 
for  the  letter  came  from  my  nephew, 
and  this  is  what  he  wrote  : 

"  *  It  wass  three  to  one,  and  the  gloom 
came  on  me,  for  I  thought  that  I  would 
never  see  Glenfeshie  again,  nor  the 
water  of  the  loch,  nor  the  deer  on  the 
side  of  the  hill.  Then  I  wass  suddenly 
strengthened  with  all  might  in  the  inner 
man,  and  it  iss  five  Russians  that  I  hef 
killed  to  my  own  hands.' 

**  And  so  it  wass,  and  a  letter  came 
from  his  captain,  who  wass  of  Cluny's 
blood,  and  it  will  be  read  in  church,  and 
a  fery  proud  woman  wass  my  sister." 

These  were  the  stories  that  Janet  told 
to  her  minister  in  the  days  before  the 
Carnegies  came  home,  as  well  as  after- 
ward, and  so  she  prepared  him  to  be  an 
easier  prey  to  a  soldier's  daughter. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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A  good  deal  of  curiosity  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  French  literary  circles  about 
the  new  Poet  Laureate  and  his  works, 
and  I  am  getting  quite  tired  of  hearing 
the  question  :  **  Qu'est-ce  done  cet  Aus- 
tin ?"  Alphonse  Daudet  is  exulting  to 
hear  that  in  many  places  in  England  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  choice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  being  expressed,  as  he  be- 
lieves that  this  may  lead  to  the  abolition 
of  the  office,  which,  he  says,  is  as  much 
an  absurdity  in  England  as  the  Academy 
is  in  France.  **  Literature  has  nothing 
to  do  with  these  masquerades,"  he  says, 
sharing  with  all  other  Frenchmen  the 
idea  that  the  Poet  Laureate  goes  about 
perpetually  in  Court  attire.  '*  Lcs 
jeunes"  are  indignant  at  the  selection, 
for,  unfamiliar  as  they  are  with  English 
literature,  they  had  decided  that  Swin- 
burne was  the  man  for  the  place.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  office  had  been  con- 
ferred on  Swinburne  years  ago  by  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  who  never  spoke  of  him  after 
his  visit  to  the  Avenue  Victor  Hugo, 
otherwise  than  as  ie  laur^at  futur. 
One  is  reminded  of  this  in  reading  the 
references  to  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  in 
which  Hugo's  famous  antithesis  of  the 
two  Napoleons  is  parodied  in  reference 
to  the  two  Alfreds,  and  knowing  Hugo 
as  I  did,  I  can  safely  say  that  had  he 
been  living,  much  as  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  honour  should  have  been 
done  to  Swinburne,  he  would  have  con- 
demned this  parody.  I  remember  his 
speaking  one  night  at  dinner  on  the 
cruelty  of  harsh  criticism  on  poets. 
**  We  are  children,"  he  said,  "and  as 
sensitive  as  such. "  He  also  once  warned 
me  never  to  injure  a  man's  amour-propre, 
"The  wound  never  heals,"  he  said; 
and  this  is  quite  true.  That  is  why  I 
think  that  Hugo  would  have  been  the  first 
to  condemn  the  brutally  unkind  attacks 
which  have  been  made  in  the  press  on 
Mr.  Austin.  What  satisfaction  can  any 
one  gain  in  hurting  this  gentleman's 
feelings  ?  The  sport  is  unmanly  and  in 
abominable  taste. 

In  France  there  is  no  official  laureate- 
ship,  but  an  unofficial  one,  certainly  ; 
and  it  is  held  by  him  whom  his  fellow- 
poets  consider  "  le  maitre."  Until  a 
month  ago  poor  Verlaine  held  this  post, 
to  which  has  now  succeeded  the  poet 


St^phane  Mallarm6.  For  him  Verlaine 
had  a  very  high  esteem.  In  his  pres- 
ence his  somewhat  disdainful  manner 
was  laid  aside,  and  he  never  tired 
amongst  his  disciples  of  holding  up  Mal- 
larme  as  an  example  and  a  model.  It 
is  certainly  St^phane  Mallarm6  who  to- 
day is  looked  upon  as  France's  premier 
poet.  This  position  he  has  attained  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  published 
(in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word)  but 
very  little.  His  principal  works  were 
indeed  printed  in  the  smallest  number 
of  copies  possible,  for  private  circula- 
tion and  not  for  sales.  Such  of  his  work 
as  has  been  given  to  the  public  has  been 
published  in  the  small  magazines  of  les 
jeunes^  magazines  of  the  smallest  circu- 
lation, which  are  never  seen  by  any  one 
outside  the  literary  coteries  by  whom 
they  are  inspired.  In  England  such  a 
man  would  be  totally  unknown  outside 
the  circle  of  his  friends.  Yet  in  France 
the  name  of  Mallarm6  is  known  to  every 
man  and  woman  of  any  culture,  from 
Nieppe  to  Nice.  That  is  because  the 
interest  in  literary  matters,  which  in 
England  is  only  relative,  is  paramount 
in  France.  Mallarme,  I  may  add,  liter- 
ally talked  himself  into  fame,  before  he 
had  even  published  anything  in  the 
small  way  in  which  he  did  publish. 
For  years  he  held  each  week,  in  his  tiny 
apartment,  one  night,  open  house.  Any- 
body interested  in  literature  was  a  wel- 
come guest.  Punch  was  provided,  and 
those  who  could  not  find  chairs  leaned 
against  the  walls.  During  the  whole 
of  these  delightful  receptions  Mallarme, 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  stove, 
would  talk,  an  admirable  causerie  on  the 
poets  and  the  poetry  of  the  day.  Now 
and  again  he  would  give  a  poem  of  his 
own.  It  was  Academy  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  a  Hausmann  house.  In  this 
way  he  gradually  became  known  all 
over  France  as  a  great  poet,  and  his 
very  reserve,  beyond  the  walls  of  his 
house,  added  to  the  public  interest  taken 
in  his  personality.  His  character  is  a 
noble  one.  He  lives  for  his  art  alone, 
in  honourable  poverty,  disdainful  as  he 
is  of  all  money-making  practices.  Yet 
his  life  is  one  of  keen  pleasure.  He  de- 
lights in  style.  To  form  a  well-turned 
phrase   is  his  sincere  enjoyment.     He 
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never  allows  his  pen  to  run.  The  most 
trivial  writings  of  his,  acceptances  of 
invitations,  and  so  forth,  are  exquisitely 
and,  no  doubt,  laboriously  turned.  As 
an  artist  he  is  indeed  an  example. 

I  understand  that  it  is  hoped  in  many 
quarters  by  Verlaine's  friends  that  his 
literary  executors  will  use  the  greatest 
discretion  as  to  his  unpublished  manu- 
scripts, and  that  no  commercial  spirit 
will  guide  them  in  deciding  on  what  to 
publish.  Enough  matter  was  left  be- 
hind to  form  several  volumes,  but  much 
of  it — so  it  is  said — would  better  be 
left  unpublished  if  the  poet's  fame  is 
to  be  considered  rather  than  his  cred- 
itors. 

Mr.  Rowland  Strong,  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  Morning  Post^  has  writ- 
ten a  novel  which  will  very  shortly  be 
published  by  Mr.  John  Lane.  The 
story  deals  with  life  in  Paris.  Mr. 
Strong  is  brother  to  the  gifted  Oriental 
scholar  of  the  same  name,  and  through 
his  mother  is  descended  from  Chateau- 
briand. 

My  practice  of  appending  my  address 
to  my  letters,  a  practice  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  generally  adopted  by  writers 
of  articles  which  contain  critical  and 
personal  remarks,  brings  me  each  month 
a  number  of  strange  communications 
from  strangers.  A  few  days  ago  I  re- 
ceived by  the  same  post  two  letters 
which  are  typical  of  this  correspondence. 
One  came  from  Milan  and  was  an  expos- 
tulation on  **  the  vulgarity"  of  writing 
Guy  de  Maupassant's  name  as  De  Mau- 
passant. My  correspondent  quoted 
Boileau,  and  said  that  I  ought  to  know 
better.  She  concluded  her  letter  with 
the  remark,  **  You  will  think  that  I  am 
an  old  governess,  but  I  am  not,"  and 
she  signed  herself  **  Clarissa."  It  was 
the  letter  of  a  lady  (save  for  its  anonym- 
ity) and  scholarly  withal.  The  second 
communication  may  be  quoted  ///  extenso, 
I  think  it  is  typical  of  the  faith  of  cer- 
tain in  the  altruistic  doctrine  : 

'*I  read  your  letter  to  the  Bookman  each 
month,  and  from  them  learning  that  you  seem  to 
be  in  corresponding  with  the  famous  men  of  the 
world  I,  although,  it  is  exceedingly  *  cheeky' 
thought  that  you  might  have,  or  get  me,  the  sig- 
natures of  various  authors  which  you  would  not 
grudge  to  a  poor,  discouraged  isolated  collector 
like  myself.  If  you  wish  to  confer  a  favour  deserv- 
ing of  life-long  gratitude,  Do  this  and  com- 
mand .... 

In  spite  of  this  appeal  ad  miser icordiam^ 
life  is  too  short  for  a  poor  publicist  to 


act   as   the  agent   of   strangers  with  a 
taste  for  the  collection  of  autographs. 

*'  Clarissa,"  by  the  way,  was  quite 
right.  '*  De"  Maupassant  is  as  wrong 
as  would  be  "of"  Newcastle,  "of"  Man- 
chester, "  of"  Chesterlield,  in  speaking 
of  the  peers  of  those  names.  Balzac 
discarded  the  "  de"  altogether,  except 
during  the  short  period  in  which  (just 
before  his  unfortunate  marriage)  he 
blossomed  out  as  a  boulevardier,  and 
drew  down  on  himself,  in  La  Canne  de 
Alonsicur  de  Balzac  the  ridicule  of  Del- 
phine  Gay.  But  one  is  proud  of  one's 
literary  heroes  and  likes  to  give  them 
every  possible  honour,  even  social  and 
titular,  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  got 
into  the  habit  of  speaking  and  writing 
of  de  Maupassant  and  de  Balzac. 

Speaking  of  names  reminds  me  of  the 
publication  in  a  London  daily  of  a  some- 
what ill-mannered  review  of  a  work  on 
contemporary  French  poets  of  the  young 
generation,  in  which  sport  was  made  of 
certain  of  their  names.  The  fact  is  that 
many  of  these  names  are  strange,  but 
as  they  are  all  genuine,  not  assumed, 
patronymics,  comment  upon  them  is 
not  perhaps  in  the  very  best  taste.  A 
very  prominent  French  critic  once  got 
severely  rapped  over  the  knuckles  for  a 
similar  piece  of  criticism.  In  reviewing 
some  poems  by  young  M.  Yvanhoe  de 
Rambosson  he  asked,  with  chuckles, 
whether  it  was  possible  to  conceive  a 
more  pretentious,  an  absurder  pseudo- 
nym. The  laugh  was  turned  against 
him  by  the  production  and  publication 
of  the  young  poet's  baptismal  certificate. 

M.  Paul  Bourget  is  almost  as  much 
a  Londoner,  nowadays,  as  he  is  a  Pari- 
sian. He  is  constantly  crossing  the 
Channel,  and  is  a  familiar  figure  in  Pic- 
cadilly. In  fact  he  has  always  had  a 
feeling  of  tenderness  for  England,  since 
the  days  when  with  his  letters  on  Ox- 
ford, he  first  attracted  attention  to  his 
literary  superiority.  And  Taine  had 
taught  him  to  admire  English  litera- 
ture, on  which  Paul  Bourget  is  perhaps, 
since  Taine's  death,  the  best-informed 
man  in  France. 

It  has  been  stated,  and  in  some  quar- 
ters the  statement  has  been  denied,  that 
Verlaine  once  wrote  to  Messrs.  Macmil- 
lan  to  ask  permission  to  translate  cer- 
tain of  Tennyson's  poems.  This  is  a 
fact,  as  I  am  able  to  vouch  for,  as  I  was 
present  when  the  idea  first  came  to  Ver- 
laine, and  saw  the  letter  to  the  London 
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publishers  written.      It  was  never  an-  agree  with  him — that  it  reminded  one 

swered,  and  France  is  the  poorer.     Ver-  of  poor  Gerard  de  Nervals's  poem,  **  Oil 

laine  specially  admired  **  The  Dream  of  sont  nos  amoureuses  ?" 
Fair   Women,"    and   it  was  this   poem  w^  l    ^  rr    c-i         j 

that   suggested   the  application.     I   re-  ^"^""^  ^-  '^^"''•'"•''• 

member  his  saying — though  I  could  not        123  Boulevard  Magenta,  Paris. 


THE  CARE-CAT. 

Care  is  a  Cat  with  yellow  eyes 

A-blinking  mildly  in  the  sun, 
Content  to  slumber  where  she  lies, 

Or  quick,  on  our  approach,  to  run. 

But  at  the  closing  in  of  night 

She  arrogates  a  bolder  mien, 
And,  with  a  courage  born  of  fright. 

She  bristles  up,  with  eyes  a-green. 

She  then  runs  riot  where  she  will, 

Nor  heeds  on  whom  she  makes  attack, 

And  when  repulsed  she  ventures  still 
To  come,  persistent,  mewing  back. 

And  though  the  rivers,  to  their  brink 

Were  filled  with  wine,  full  flooding  down- 
There  is  not  depth  enough  in  drink, 
Or  strength  in  wine,  that  cat  to  drown. 

She  will  not  drown — she  will  not  die  ; 

She  seems  to  have  nine  cursed  lives  : 
And  'spite  of  what  defence  we  try 

Her  grim  malevolence  survives. 

So,  when  the  Care-Cat,  at  my  door. 

Comes  prowling  'round  to  seek  her  prey, 

I  look  for  help  where  heretofore 
Far  wiser  men  have  found  a  wav. 

I  turn  me  to  my  Books,  and  there 

I  find  no  evil  thing  to  dread  : 
They  banish  all  the  kin  of  care 

And  give  their  own  delights  instead. 

That  Devil's  imp  they  exorcise, 

As  with  a  charm  from  Heaven  sent, — 

And  tamely  at  my  feet  she  lies 

And  purrs,  subdued  and  somnolent. 


W.  D.  Ellwanger, 
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THE  DRIFT  TOWARD  WAR.» 

It  is  a  perfectly  safe  prediction  that 
those  of  us  who  shall  live  through  an- 
other decade  will  see  another  great  war 
added  to  the  military  records  of  the 
world.  And  we  say  this,  not  because 
of  the  great  armaments  of  Europe  and 
the  constant  preparation  that  is  ever 
going  on  in  its  arsenals  and  armories, 
for  these  things  are  and  at  times  have 
been  compatible  with  an  intense  aver- 
sion to  the  necessity  which  prompts 
them.  In  both  Germany  and  France 
during  the  ten  years  that  immediately 
succeeded  the  war  of  1870-71,  only  the 
grossest  provocation  could  have  driven 
the  two  peoples  into  a  conflict,  even 
though  that  period  was  also  in  both  coun- 
tries a  period  of  incessant  preparation. 
It  is  rather  the  feverishness  of  public 
sentiment  and  the  growing  interest  in 
whatever  relates  to  battle  that  make 
an  explosion  appear  inevitable,  and  the 
feeling  is  as  conspicuous  in  our  own  al- 
most unprotected  Republic  as  in  the 
great  military  monarchies  of  Europe. 
There  is,  in  fact,  to-day  among  all  the 
Western  peoples  a  steady  drift  toward 
war,  and  the  reasons  of  it  are  rather 
difficult  to  explain.  The  London  Specta- 
tor lately  put  forth  the  theory  that  it  is 
a  craving  for  intense  excitement  such  as 
at  times  seizes  upon  the  individual  man, 
and  which  is  now  infecting  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  An  individual  may  gratify 
this  craving  in  many  ways.  He  may 
find  the  necessary  stimulus  in  love  or  in 
gaming  or  in  drink  ;  but  for  a  nation 
there  is  only  one  great  game  that  can 
thrill  the  nerves  and  give  the  fullest  play 
to  the  emotions,  and  that  game  is 
war.  It  is,  then,  the  Spectator  thinks, 
the  old  passion  for  the  arena  that  is  now 
stirring  the  pulses  of  all  highly  civilized 
peoples  and  awakening  in  them  the  half- 
barbaric  desire  for  battle. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  by 
since  the  last  great  war  was  fought, 
for  among  great  wars  we  cannot -reck- 

*  Ironclads  in  Action  :  Naval  Warfare,  1855- 
1895.  By  H.  W.  Wilson.  2  vols.  Boston  : 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $8.00. 

Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Sudan.  By  Slatin  Pasha. 
New  York:  Edward  Arnold.     $5.00. 

With  Kelly  to  Chitral.  By  W.  G.  L.  Beynon. 
New  York :  Edward  Arnold. 


on  the  recent  military  promenade  of  the 
Japanese  in  China.  In  this  long  period 
a  new  generation  has  grown  up  that 
knows  nothing  of  the  horrors  and  priva- 
tions of  actual  warfare,  that  cannot  real- 
ise the  ghastliness  of  its  losses  and  the 
piercing  sorrow  that  attends  its  agonies. 
The  glory  alone  is  visible  to  the  eyes  of 
the  young,  and  even  to  men  of  maturer 
years  the  vividness  of  actual  experience 
has  been  dimmed  by  time.  In  Europe 
there  is  the  memory  of  old-time  feuds,  of 
wrongs  to  be  set  right,  of  losses  to  be 
recovered,  of  humiliations  to  be  avenged. 
In  America  the  flaming  up  of  the  war 
spirit  is  at  once  the  manifestation  of  a 
certain  elemental  virility,  and  the  na- 
tion's protest  against  the  pettiness  of 
our  politics,  the  inanity  of  our  fads,  and 
the  growing  materialism  of  our  lives. 
With  such  a  universal  eagerness  for  mar- 
tial excitement  pervading  all  of  the  great 
peoples  of  the  earth,  the  actual  explo- 
sion, in  the  course  of  human  events,  must 
be  only  a  question  of  a  little  time. 

There  are  those  who  look  for  the  first 
great  war  in  Eastern  Asia,  where  Japan 
is  now  steadily  preparing  to  meet  the 
Russian  on  sea  and  land,  and  to  avenge 
herself  upon  the  power  that  arrogantly 
interposed  to  rob  her  of  the  fruits  of 
her  victory  over  China.  Such  a  conflict 
does,  to  be  sure,  appear  to  be  inevita- 
ble ;  but  when  it  comes  it  will  hardly 
rank  with  the  great  struggles  of  the 
past,  for  it  will  reveal  the  concentrated 
truth  of  Admiral  Erben's  phrase  that 
the  real  factor  in  a  war  is  to  be  found 
in  **  the  man  behind  the  gun."  The 
Japanese  may  be  brave  ;  they  may  be 
equipped  with  all  the  appliances  of  mod- 
ern military  science  ;  they  may  be  ani- 
mated by  the  intensest  patriotic  ar- 
dour ;  but  when  they  finally  face  the 
Muscovite  in  battle,  their  exotic  milita- 
rism will  be  crushed  like  an  egg-shell  ; 
for  it  is  merely  formulating  an  element- 
ary ethnic  truth  to  say  that  the  brown 
and  the  black  and  the  yellow  races  alike 
can  never  hold  their  own  when  mar- 
shalled against  white  men.  This  is  the 
teaching  of  all  modern  history  in  India, 
in  China,  and  in  Africa  ;  and  to  the 
truth  of  it,  also,  our  own  short  annals 
afford  striking  testimony  in  our  war 
with  Mexico.     In  that  struggle  of  con- 
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quest  the  Mexicans  in  every  instance 
greatly  outnumbered  the  American 
troops  who  met  them.  They  were  bet- 
ter drilled  and  better  armed.  They  were 
fighting  on  ground  of  their  own  choos- 
ing, and  in  defence  of  their  native  soil 
against  a  foreign  enemy.  Moreover,  in 
the  United  States  the  war  was  distinctly 
unpopular,  so  that  even  to  this  day,  al- 
though it  forms  the  most  romantic  epi- 
sode in  our  military  history,  it  has  never 
yet  secured  an  adequate  chronicler  ;  and 
it  drew  to  our  armies,  outside  of  the 
South,  only  reluctant  levies  recruited 
largely  from  the  ranks  of  the  dissolute 
and  worthless.  Nevertheless,  the  Mexi- 
can troops,  brave  as  they  wei'e  and  thor- 
oughly well  drilled  and  armed,  were 
largely  mestizos^  men  with  a  large  infu- 
sion of  Indian  blood  in  their  veins,  and 
they  never  had  the  slightest  chance 
against  the  very  rawest  and  most  ill-dis- 
ciplined of  our  regiments  ;  for  though 
many  of  our  soldiers  were  of  the  most 
unpromising  description,  they  belonged 
to  a  race  that  fights,  and  that  fights  all 
the  better  in  the  face  of  odds.  When 
Santa  Anna  with  his  twenty  thousand 
Mexicans  hemmed  in  the  little  American 
army  of  one  fourth  that  number  in  the 
defiles  of  Buena  Vista,  a  superficial  per- 
son would  have  said  that  there  was  noth- 
ing for  the  invaders  to  do  but  to  surren- 
der ;  and  Santa  Anna  very  kindly  sent 
word  to  the  American  commander  to 
lay  down  his  arms  and  avoid  a  purely 
hopeless  battle.  But  that  is  not  the  way 
the  Anglo-Saxon  does  things  ;  and  when 
night  came  down  at  the  end  of  that 
bloody  day,  old  Zachary  Taylor  had 
knocked  the  Mexican  army  into  a  cocked 
hat.  The  story  was  the  same  until  the 
end.  The  Mexicans  fortified  the  most 
impregnable  positions  ;  they  outnum- 
bered our  little  forces  all  through  the 
campaign  ;  and  they  fought  like  tiger- 
cats  ;  but  the  law  of  nature  was  against 
them,  so  that  our  scanty  battalions 
stormed  their  positions,  battered  down 
their  fortresses,  and  walked  all  over 
their  armies,  until  one  fine  day  General 
Scott  marched  his  men  into  the  Grand 
Plaza  of  the  Mexican  capital,  and  plac- 
idly dictated  thence  the  terms  of  a  satis- 
factory peace. 

This  is  rather  a  digression  ;  but  we 
were  merely  saying  that  the  Japanese 
are  not  the  people  to  carry  out  a  great 
war  against  the  men  whose  ancestors 
fought  Napoleon  without  ever  suffering 


a  final  and  conclusive  defeat  ;  so  that 
the  tremendous  struggle  for  which  the 
world  is  looking  must  occur  nearer  home, 
between  France  and  Germany,  or  Rus- 
sia and  England,  or  possibly  between 
our  own  country  and  a  European  league 
organized  to  tear  the  Monroe  doctrine 
in  two,  and  thus  to  open  up  the  waste 
places  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to 
European  colonisation  and  domination. 
That  the  trend  to-day  is  everywhere 
toward  war,  there  is  no  more  striking 
proof  than  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
space  devoted  by  editors  and  publishers 
to  the  discussion  of  military  themes. 
From  the  daily  paper,  with  its  specula- 
tion as  to  the  comparative  strength  of 
different  countries,  and  its  sensational 
eagerness  in  catching  up  everj'thing  as 
a  casus  helli^  to  the  magazines  with  their 
descriptions  of  the  armies  and  navies  of 
the  world,  and  their  imaginary  pictures 
of  the  battles  of  the  future,  this  one 
topic  is  universally  conceded  to  be  the 
theme  that  is  sure  to  interest  the  reader  ; 
and  we  regard  the  remarkable  and  long- 
continued  craze  for  Napoleonic  reminis- 
cences as  symptomatic  of  the  same  gen- 
eral tendency.  The  volumes  now  be- 
fore us  are  still  further  evidence,  being, 
as  they  are,  only  specimens  of  a  hundred 
others  that  equally  exploit  the  warlike 
sentiment.  Of  the  three,  the  first  is  by 
far  the  most  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing, as  it  is  the  most  elaborate.  It  has 
an  introduction  by  Captain  Mahan, 
whom  the  English  have  canonised  as  an 
almost  inspired  authority  upon  all  that 
relates  to  naval  strategy  ;  and  it  gives 
in  detail  a  description  of  each  of  the 
great  naval  events  since  1855,  including 
the  sea-fights  of  our  Civil  War,  of  the 
battle  of  Lissa  where  the  Austrians  gave 
the  coup  de  grdce  to  Italy's  brand-new 
navy,  the  South  American  wars  from 
1865  to  1870,  and  the  more  recent  con-, 
flicts  in  Chilean  and  Brazilian  waters, 
the  naval  events  of  the  Franco-German 
War  and  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of 
1877-78,  the  British  bombardment  of 
Alexandria,  the  operations  of  the  French 
navy  against  Tunis  (1881)  and  China 
(1884-85),  and  the  recent  war  between 
China  and  Japan.  There  are  also  chap- 
ters on  catastrophes  that  have  happened 
to  ironclads,  including  the  sinking  of 
the  Victoria  by  the  Camper  down  in  1893  ; 
on  the  naval  warfare  of  the  immediate 
future  ;  and  on  the  development  of  the 
battleship   in   England.      The   book   is 
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written  with  much  literary  skill,  and 
while  it  is  so  full  and  scientific  as  to  be 
invaluable  to  students  of  naval  history, 
it  is  intensely  interesting  to  the  lay  read- 
er as  well.  We  have  read,  in  all,  probably 
a  score  of  narratives,  for  instance,  of  the 
epoch-making  encounter  between  the 
Monitor  and  the  Merrimac^  yet  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  not  one  of  them  has 
seemed  to  us  so  stirring,  so  vivid,  and  so 
satisfactory  as  that  which  this  English 
writer  has  here  set  down.  The  book  is 
lavishly  supplied  with  maps,  plans,  and 
tables,  and  with  photogravures,  to  the 
number  of  nearly  a  hundred,  illustrating 
the  various  types  of  modern  ships,  with 
a  few  depicting  the  most  instructivenaval 
battles.  The  arrangement  of  some  of 
these  pictures  must  be  criticised ;  for  why 
should  a  photograph  of  H.  M.  S.  Nile 
be  injected  into  the  account  of  a  battle 
of  the  American  Civil  War,  except  per- 
haps for  the  fancied  necessity  of  having 
just  so  many  illustrations  to  a  given 
number  of  pages  of  text  ?  And  a  dia- 
gram explaining  the  bombardment  of 
Sfax  is  accompanied  by  a  second  dia- 
gram without  any  legend,  which  refers 
to  the  French  attack  upon  Foochow 
three  years  later.  We  note  also  that 
the  only  modern  American  man-of-war 
selected  for  illustration  is  the  cruiser 
Chicago^  which  is  no  fair  representation 
of  what  has  of  late  been  done  in  the 
United  States  in  the  way  of  naval  archi- 
tecture. 

The  contents  of  the  other  books  before 
us  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  their 
titles,  and  are  extremely  readable,  well 
printed,  handsomely  illustrated,  and  de- 
serving of  unqualified  commendation  to 
the  general  reader. 

H.  T.  F, 


MISS  BARLOW'S  NEW  IDYLLS.* 

Full-grown  readers  of  fiction — and  by 
these  we  mean  such  as  read  by  the  light 
of  life's  experience — sometimes  nourish 
an  almost  deadly  resentment  against 
the  many  kindly  writers  who  shut  their 
eyes  to  hard  facts,  to  the  unpleasant  con- 
sequences which  would  in  life  naturally 
follow  the  contact  of  the  characters  and 
circumstances  they  present,  and  who 
prefer  to  send  their  audience  to  rest  to 
the  sleepy  tune  of  **  All's  Well,"  rather 

*  Strangers  at  Lisconnel.  A  Second  Series  of 
Irish  Idylls.  By  Jane  Barlow.  New  York : 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.25. 


than  give  them  a  tonic  view  of  the  reali- 
ties of  the  world.  The  resentment  may 
be  ill-judged  and  ungrateful,  but  it  is 
genuine.  Yet,  we  will  dare  to  say,  it  has 
never  been  seriously  felt  towards  one 
writer  to-day  who  yet  is  pre-eminently  of 
the  amiable  order,  who  never  paints  life's 
blackest  spots,  and  whose  belief  in  hu- 
man goodness  and  beauty  blossoming  in 
the  most  unlikely  places  is  inextinguish- 
able. A  current  of  sadness,  it  is  true, 
runs  beneath  Miss  Barlow's  every  story, 
the  drollest,  the  lightsomest  in  theme. 
But,  as  brightness  goes  in  this  world, 
they  are  bright,  and  even  optimistic. 
Real  ugliness,  treachery,  foulness,  de- 
spair in  its  wilder  forms,  are  far  away, 
and  send  hardly  a  rumour  into  Liscon- 
nel. Yet  real  life  remains,  presented  by 
a  faithful  witness,  who  has  seen  deeply, 
too,  if  she  has  not  seen  all.  The  name 
of  optimist  may  be  repudiated  for  her, 
whose  stories  are  all  gathered  on  the  ex- 
tremest  verge  of  misery.  But  in  effect 
she  is  one.  And  she  is  the  only  one  to- 
day who  gives  you  the  feeling  of  no 
pedagogic  suppression  of  truth  **  for 
your  good,"  or  no  shallow  ignorance 
of  it. 

Three  things  are  responsible  for  this 
— Miss  Barlow's  instinctive  attitude  tow- 
ards humanity  ;  her  purpose,  uncon- 
sciously guided  by  her  special  ability  ; 
and  her  theme.  The  originals  of  the 
peasants  of  her  stories  have,  in  their 
milder  moods,  just  that  gentle  courtesy 
towards  life,  that  humorous  understand- 
ing of  the  ways  of  fortune,  that  absence 
of  material  covetousness,  that  instinct 
for  immaterial  possessions  that  would 
always  prevent  a  mere  lack  of  comfort 
from  appearing  tragic  to  them,  as  it  does 
to  folks  otherwise  constituted — ^just  those 
traits,  in  fact,  to  which  her  sympathy 
and  interest  go  out  by  nature.  These 
features  she  can  treat,  for  her  genius  has 
made  a  long  compact  with  her  own 
kindliness  and  her  most  genuine  hu- 
mour. But  she  suppresses  and  distorts 
nothing.  What  there  is  worse  to  tell, 
of  suffering,  sin,  and  tragedy,  she  does 
not  deny.  A  wilder  Ireland  sometimes 
whispers  darkly  in  your  ear  when  she 
stands  you  on  a  dreary  bogland  to 
watch  with  her.  It  is  not  hers  to  tell  of 
— that  is  all.  She  is  one  voice  singing 
true  in  a  chorus.  She  does  not  commit 
the  folly  of  dipping  ugly  things  in  rose- 
water.     She  does  not  emasculate  life. 

Strangers  at  Lisconnel  goes  mostly  to 
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the  tune  of  her  former  idylls.  For  the 
visitors  in  question  were  nothing  so  in- 
congruous as  tourists  ;  they  were  no 
rank  outsiders,  but  tinkers,  whose  home 
was  there  as  much  as  anywhere  else,  and 
Mr.  Polymathers,  the  simple  scholar, 
and  Christie  Dermody,  aged  eighty  and 
more,  passing  through  in  a  huff  and  in 
a  snowstorm,  to  seek  his  fortune  some- 
where in  the  wide  world  where  they'd 
not  affront  him  by  offering  him  '*  boys* 
wages,"  and  old,  blind  Mrs.  Morrough 
on  her  way  to  the  Union,  resolved  to 
take  no  charity  in  her  decent  maiden  or 
married  names,  but  under  the  fantastic 
one  of  Mrs.  Skeffington  Ylverton.  Dis- 
tinguished by  fine  shades  only  from  the 
Lisconnel  folk  themselves,  they  yet  serve 
to  flutter  these  into  self-revelations,  and 
new  stories  are  the  result.  We  call 
these  folks  simple,  but  without  warrant, 
unless  when  thinking  of  their  household 
arrangements  or  material  aspirations. 
They  cannot  pursue  the  scent  of  their 
interests  so  relentlessly  as  practical  folks, 
who  have  advanced  further  in  the  arts 
of  civilisation  just  because  they  are  less 
complicated.  Their  sense  of  humour, 
or  their  prejudices,  will  be  fighting 
against  their  interests  on  a  hundred  in- 
teresting occasions. 

No,  they  are  not  simple,  save  in  some 
few  matters  which  can  only  be  fully 
realised  in  the  bigger  world.  **  Honoris 
Causa"  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this 
truth.  It  is  a  masterly  presentation  of 
different  minds  and  different  motives 
playing  a  game  together,  the  strongest 
feelings  and  the  strongest  motives 
checked  and  held  mute  by  the  compli- 
cated honour  that  makes  even  an  honest 
move  in  self-interest  seem  not  sensible 
but  possibly  base. 

A.  M. 


MRS.  BURNETT'S  NEW  BOOK.* 

The  most  startling  literary  event  of 
the  month  is  the  arrival  of  A  Lady  of 
Quality,  whose  character  and  exploits 
throw  Arabella's  and  all  other  com- 
mon persons*  quite  in  the  shade.  And 
this,  too,  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
alarm  raised  by  /ude  the  Obscure 
sounding  a  tocsin  at  the  least  sign  of 
immorality  in  fiction.  A  superior  po- 
sition   in   society    gives    her    ladyship, 

*A  Lady  of  Quality.  By  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett.  New  York  :  Chades  Scribner's  Sons. 
fi.50. 


of  course,  opportunities  and  advantages 
such  as  her  meaner  rivals  have  never  en- 
joyed ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is 
only  fair  to  add  that  her  supremacy 
seems  to  be  owing  less  to  fortune  than 
to  nature.  Primarily  the  fine  lady  and 
the  bar-maid  stand  much  on  a  level,  the 
difference  in  their  careers  consisting 
apparently  in  the  greater  number  and 
variety  of  my  lady's  transgressions 
rather  than  in  any  visible  dissimilarity 
of  kind  or  method.  There  is  no  more 
gilding  of  supersubtle  vice  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other  ;  the  offences 
committed  by  both  are  about  equally 
glaring  and  gross,  and  shock  good 
taste  as  well  as  moral  perception,  like 
blows  from  a  club. 

In  one  respect,  however.  Madam  dif- 
fers from  Arabella.  She  does  not  de- 
vote her  undivided  attention  to  the 
breaking  of  one  of  the  commandments. 
That  also  is  broken,  *tis  true,  but  more 
incidentally,  and  in  its  turn  with  the 
others  as  it  happens  to  interfere  with 
her  inclinations  and  plans.  For,  tempt- 
ed probably  by  a  larger  territory  than 
the  narrow  field  of  her  rival's  enter- 
prises, this  lady  of  quality  attacks  and 
succeeds  in  demolishing  the -greater  part 
of  the  Decalogue.  There  may  be  an  ex- 
ception, but  scarcely  more  than  one  or 
two.  She  remembers  the  Sabbath  Day 
only  to  further  worldly  schemes  ;  she 
honours  not  her  father,  nor  her  sisters, 
nor  any  living  creature  ;  she  swears  un- 
ceasingly until  she  learns  that  profanity 
is  not  the  vogue ;  she  lies,  not  economi- 
cally, like  Arabella,  but  prodigally  to 
both  friend  and  foe  ;  she  covets  wealth 
and  rank,  and  wins  them  by  deceit 
crueler  than  Arabella's  deception  of 
Jude  ;  she  rids  herself  of  an  old  lover 
when  wanting  a  new  one,  not  by  brutal 
candour,  as  Arabella  dismisses  Jude,  but 
by  murdering  him  and  concealing  the 
crime. 

So  far,  including  even  the  murder, 
the  work  maintains  an  artistic  sem- 
blance of  reality.  There  is  nothing  un- 
usual— more*s  the  pity — in  a  woman's 
slaying  the  man  who  has  led  her  astray, 
and  it  apparently  happens  oftenest  in 
cases  like  this,  in  which  she  herself  is 
not  the  least  to  blame.  Some  wretched 
woman  at  bay  may  also  have  laughed 
over  the  body  of  the  lover  whom  she  has 
slain«  as  this  woman  laughs,  although 
the  imagination  shrinks  from  realising  it. 
But  beyond  this  there  can  be  no  further 
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claim  to  truth.  Granting  that  many  a 
wretched  woman  has  killed  her  lover,  no 
one  of  them  all  has  yet  gone  on  record 
as  holding  that  by  so  doing  she  has 
blotted  out  her  own  shame.  The  be- 
lief that  this  can  be  done  by  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  is  still  distinctively  a  male 
article  of  faith,  and  even  then  assumes 
the  slaying  to  have  been  done  at  second 
hand.  The  avenger  himself  shrinks  and 
shivers  at  the  thought  of  the  avenged 
taking  his  place.  So  that  the  sub- 
sequent argument  making  the  murder 
committed  by  this  lady  of  quality  **  the 
accomplishment  of  love's  purification/' 
and  the  primary,  immediate,  and  per- 
manent cause  of  the  spiritual  transfig- 
uration of  the  murderess,  is  equally 
insane  and  pernicious.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood that  there  are  no  intermediate 
stages  of  anguish  of  mind  and  body, 
through  the  deep  throes  of  which  strick- 
en souls  may  perhaps  struggle  toward 
the  light.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind 
— no  fpar,  or  repentance,  or  remorse,  or 
retribution  such  as  ordinary  criminals 
are  supposed  to  suffer.  With  the  pass- 
ing of  her  lover's  breath  she  is  repre- 
sented as  becoming  a  saint,  radiating 
beauty  and  benevolence  from  that  time 
on,  as  if  by  the  taking  of  his  evil  life 
she  had  gained  a  new  pure  one  for  her- 
self. Perfectly  assured  henceforth  of 
the  coveted  position  in  this  world  and 
the  next,  the  lady  of  quality  continues 
her  prayers  and  her  prosperity  through 
long-admired  years  to  an  honoured  and 
epitaphed  end.  It  would  be  ludicrous 
if  it  were  not  horrible.  And  it  is  with 
a  shudder  rather  than  with  a  smile  that 
one  reads  the  description  of  the  look  of 
the  *•  Mother  of  Mary,"  which  my  lady's 
face  wears  when  she  holds  in  her  arms 
the  child  of  the  husband  whom  she  has 
basely  deceived. 

As  for  the  literary  aspect  of  the  work, 
it  does  little  if  anything  to  redeem  the 
feeling  of  the  story.  Had  the  book 
come  from  some  unknown  source  it 
would  hardly  have  been  noticed  by  criti- 
cal readers,  its  cloudy  intention,  its 
clumsy  construction,  its  tiresome  repe- 
titions, its  crab-like  movement  back- 
ward as  often  as  forward,  making  the 
story  almost  twice  as  long  as  it  would 
otherwise  be,  necessarily  limiting  its 
audience  to  those  having  more  time  than 
taste.  But  coming  from  Mrs.  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett,  who  has  written  one 
great  novel,  several  good  ones,  and  one 


of  the  most  exquisite  of  juvenile  clas- 
sics— what  shall  be  said  ?  What  the 
work  seems  to  be  is  plain  enough  ;  how 
to  take  it  is  altogether  another  and  more 
complicated  matter.  To  accept  it  seri- 
ously seems  to  do  the  author  an  injus- 
tice, yet  to  suspect  it  of  being  a  joke  is 
to  doubt  her  discretion.  But  still,  con- 
sidered pro  and  con^  the  suspicion  that 
the  work  may  be  a  subtle  satire  on  the 
attenuated  discussion  of  certain  prob- 
lems which  have  lately  vexed  our  souls 
in  fiction — such,  for  example,  as  the 
everlasting  thesis  that  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander — will  not 
down.  And,  at  all  events,  no  matter 
what  the  author  may  have  meant,  she 
has  introduced  another  and  fresher 
young  person,  who  seems  likely  to  divert 
public  attention  and  public  alarm,  for  a 
time  at  least,  from  the  awful  Arabella, 
and  in  so  far  we  are  her  debtors. 

George  Preston, 


A  HISTORY  OF  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

LITERATURE.* 

With  this  volume  the  series  on  Eng- 
lish Literature,  begun  some  ten  years 
ago,  is  complete.  The  appearance  of 
this,  the  last  of  the  series,  has  long  been 
awaited  with  much  interest,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  period  treated,  and  partly 
because  by  the  original  plan  Professor 
Dowden,  who  has  shown  special  fitness 
for  the  work,  was  to  undertake  the  vol- 
ume. But,  as  we  learn  from  the  pref- 
ace. Professor  Saintsbury  took  over  the 
task  about  two  years  ago  ;  and  now  we 
have  it  completed  in  his  own  character- 
istic way. 

The  chapter-headings  indicate  the  gen- 
eral scope  and  plan  of  treatment.  The 
opening  chapter  deals  with  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  (Blake,  Burns, 
Mrs.  Radcliffe,  etc.).  Then  follow  chap- 
ters on  **  The  New  Poetry"  (Words- 
worth down  to  Tennyson)  ;  **  The  New 
Fiction"  (Miss  Edgeworth  down  to  Miss 
Bronte)  ;  **  Development  of  the  Periodi- 
cals ;"  **  Historians  of  the  Century  ;" 
**  Second  Poetical  Period"  (Tennyson 
to  Miss  Rossetti)  ;  "  The  Novel  since 
1850"  (Miss  Bronte  to  Stevenson)  ; 
"  Philosophy  and  Theology  ;"  "  Later 

*  A  History  of  Nineteenth  Century  Litera- 
ture. By  George  Saintsbury,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.    New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    $1.50. 
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Journalism  and  Criticism  ;**  **  Scholar- 
ship and  Science  ;"  '*  Drama  ;**  **  Con- 
clusion." The  treatment  is  thus  mainly 
chronological,  the  authors  within  each 
of  these  obvious  divisions  being  dealt 
with  individually,  while  literary  move- 
ments and  tendencies  are  frankly  left 
out  of  the  question.  The  only  exception 
to  this  is  the  concluding  chapter,  in 
which  the  loose  ends  of  the  threads  are 
taken  up  by  indicating  '*  the  general 
course  of  thought  and  of  speech,  of  lit- 
erary matter  and  literary  form  during 
the  century."  Why  there  should  be  a 
"concluding  chapter"  to  such  a  book 
as  this,  especially  to  indicate  general 
tendencies,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The 
tendencies  should  be  embodied  in  the 
main  narrative  and  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  the  lives  of  individual  writers 
In  such  a  way  that  the  reader  may  ob- 
tain a  synthetic  view  of  the  whole  period, 
from  the  way  in  which  the  facts  are  pre- 
sented, without  having  to  hold  these 
isolated  facts  in  suspension  until  he 
reaches  the  author's  *'  conclusion." 

But  the  plan  of  Professor  Saintsbury 
would  not  be  at  all  wholly  condemnable 
if  it  were  carried  out  consistently.  We 
could  find  little  objection  to  being  led 
in  his  entertaining  way  along  the  course 
of  the  literature  of  the  century  if  our 
guide  would  not  persist  in  breaking  in 
upon  us  with  his  own  "  views."  These 
peculiar  views  not  only  irritate  the  read- 
er, but  also  interrupt  the  chronological 
plan  of  the  book.  The  author  has  a 
standard  of  excellence  in  poetry  (and,  by 
inference,  in  all  literature  in  the  strict 
sense),  which  is  thus  formulated  :  **  Is 
the  poet  rich  in  essentially  poetical  mo- 
ments of  the  highest  power  and  kind  ? 
And  by  poetical  moments  I  mean  those 
instances  of  expression  which,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  subject,  their  intention, 
or  their  context  may  be,  cause  instan- 
taneously in  the  fit  reader  a  poetical  im- 
pression of  the  intensest  and  most  mov- 
ing quality."  This  definition  is  as  veri- 
table a  circle  as  the  ring  of  Gyges  ;  and 
so  far  from  making  the  critic's  person- 
ality become  invisible  in  any  principle 
of  art,  it  leaves  the  test  of  poetry  to  every 
possible  idiosyncrasy.  And  the  author 
uses  it  to  classify  the  writers  within  the 
chapters  as  "greater,"  "minor,"  or 
what  not,  regardless  of  literary  connec- 
tion or  chronology.  Thus  Bowles  and 
Clough  are  taken  out  of  the  positions 
where  their  affinities  and  influence  would 


place  them,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
grouped  with  their  brother  "  minors." 
This  gives  to  the  book  in  parts  an  awk- 
ward and  disjointed  air,  such  as  a  history 
of  Roman  literature  would  have  if  Lu- 
cretius were  dealt  with  after  Virgil. 
The  critic  would  do  well  not  to  antici- 
pate Time's  judgment  of  the  poets  by 
thus  ticketing  them  in  accordance  with 
a  standard  which  at  best  must  be  neces- 
sarily faulty.  We  could  feel  more  con- 
fidence in  the  historian's  fitness  for  his 
delicate  task  if  he  showed  less  assurance 
of  being  in  the  counsels  of  Father  Time, 
and  gave  even  some  fitful  signs  of  real- 
ising that  He  sifts  the  critics  also. 

Within  the  work  of  each  author  this 
passion  for  classification  rages  in  full 
fury.  One  work  is  generally  singled 
out,  and  displayed  as  the  best  of  the  au- 
thor or  of  its  kind  in  a  triumphant  tone 
often  little  warranted  by  the  facts.  The 
wearied  reader  would  often  desire  a  less 
dictatorial  guide. 

And  there  is  a  lack  of  proportion,  too, 
in  some  parts  of  the  book.  More  space 
and  enthusiasm  is  given  to  some  of 
Beddoes'  dirges  than  to  "  Maud"  or 
"  The  Idylls  of  the  King,"  or  to  "  The 
Ring  and  the  Book."  Beddoes,  too,  is 
honoured  with  the  only  quotation,  which 
is  accompanied  by  the  approving  quota- 
tion of  the  opinion  that  there  is  more 
pure  poetry  in  a  certain  ten  lines  of 
Beddoes  than  in  all  Byron  ! 

The  faults  noted  may  be  traced  to  a 
strange  theory  of  poetry  ;  but  there  are 
features  of  the  book  which  cannot  be  so 
explained.  These  are  very  like  person- 
alities, and  give  to  the  book  a  character 
far  from  the  "  achromatic"  one  claimed 
in  the  preface.  Why,  for  instance,  is  so 
much  attention  given  to  the  work  of  the 
Browning  Society  1  It  is  not  noted  that 
a  strangely  similar  literature  has  gath- 
ered around  the  work  of  Tennyson — 
even  to  a  "  Handbook" — and  that  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  meddling  society.  Why 
such  lingering,  too,  over  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's rhyme  "  palar^,"  "chal/V^,"  as 
"  bad  and  vulgar,"  when  criticism  of 
Tennyson's  "  sh///,"  "  f^^/,"  "  ey^j," 
"  Parad/V  is  dismissed  as  "  hypercrit- 
ical" ?  These  are  but  examples  of  the 
author's  "  crotchets,"  to  use  a  favourite 
word  of  his,  and  on  many  such  points 
"  corrected  impressions"  would  be  an 
improvement. 

The  book's  faults  do  not  by  any  means 
render  it  unacceptable  as  a  useful  guide- 
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book  to  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  author  shows  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  literary  work  and  lit- 
erary facts  of  the  period  ;  and,  though 
he  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  be- 
tween literature  and  literary  gossip,  he 
imparts  his  knowledge  in  an  interesting 
and  stimulating  manner.  The  book  is 
marked  by  the  author's  breathless  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  the  reader  will  do  well 
not  to  allow  himself  to  be  led  to  all  the 
author's  conclusions.  While  it  is  a  use- 
ful **  mind  map"  of  the  century,  it  is  far 
from  a  definitive  one.  As  in  our  old 
school  histories  we  learned  only  about 
kings,  so  hare  we  learn  chiefly  about  in- 
dividual authors  ;  while  of  their  milieu ^ 
the  deeper  and  obscurer  currents  of  the 
nation's  and  age's  life,  we  learn  little, 
and  only  by  the  way.  That  is  left  to  a 
later  historian,  and  perhaps  to  a  later 
age.  Though  the  author  has,  as  he 
hoped,  done  something  to  aid  the  novel- 
crammed  reader  to  know  the  pure  gold 
of  poetry  and  to  realise  the  perpetual 
youth  of  literature  ;  the  critic,  despite  the 
sop  thrown  him  in  the  preface,  must  in- 
sist that  the  book  would  have  been  a 
safer  aid  to  the  many  who  will  look  to 
it  for  help,  if  the  aim  to  write  a  history 
as  **  achromatic"  as  possible  had  been 
more  nearly  fulfilled. 

A,  Beatty, 

A    SCIENTIFIC    DEMONSTRATION    OF 
THE  FUTURE  LIFE.* 

A  few  years  ago  the  writing  of  this 
book  would  have  been  impossible.  Psy- 
chic science  had  not  then  received  the 
systematic  study  that  has  recently  led 
in  so  remarkable  a  manner  to  the  corre- 
lation of  psychic  phenomena.  Going 
further  back,  even  this  correlation  could 
not  have  accrued,  unless  Bacon  had 
given  his  great  genius  to  the  elucidation 
of  inductive  reasoning,  his  exposition 
and  limitations  as  to  wherein  lies  true 
scientific  knowledge.  The  chief  limita- 
tion, outlined  in  the  opening  sentence 
of  Bacon's  Novum  Orgafium^  Mr.  Hud- 
son restates  in  the  words  **  Nothing  can 
be  known  with  certainty  except  by  an 
appeal  to  facts."  And  the  facts,  he  ex- 
pounds, must  not  determine  general 
principles  by  suffrage,  for  there  must  be 
no  exceptions.     There  are  no  exceptions 

*  A  Scientific  Demonstration  of  the  Future  Life. 
By  Thomson  Jay  Hudson.  Chicago  :  A.  C.  Mc- 
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to  the  operations  of  a  law  of  Nature. 
On  these  rigid  lines,  some  three  years 
ago,  Mr.  Hudson  formulated  a  working 
hypothesis  in  psychic  science  and  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  labours  under 
the  title  of  T/ie  Law  of  Psychic  Phenom- 
enay  a  consideration  of  the  mental  char- 
acteristics and  power  of  man  as  we  find 
him  in  this  life.  This  work  received 
the  encomiums  of  all  students  in  psy- 
chology by  reason  of  its  pursuing  its  in- 
quiry into  matters  psychical  precisely  as 
the  physical  sciences  are  studied.  The 
present  work  is  a  worthy  sequel  devoted 
to  a  scientific  inquiry  concerning  man's 
prospects  for  a  future  life.  The  inquiry 
is  undertaken  in  a  true  spirit,  for,  it  is 
assumed,  if  religion  is  truth,  it  has  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  science,  because  no 
truth  is  inconsistent  with  any  other 
truth. 

The  earlier  chapters  enter  briefly 
upon  an  analysis  of  the  principal  argu- 
ments for  immortality  previously  ad- 
vanced, and  herein  are  discussed  as  well 
theosophy,  spiritism,  and  the  like  quasi- 
scientific  hypotheses,  before  the  author 
settles  down  to  his  own  arguments, 
which  are  very  distinctly  his  ow^n.  Hav- 
ing demonstrated  in  his  former  work 
the  duality  of  the  mind,  as  objective 
and  subjective,  the  present  argument  is 
that  the  subjective  mind  is  or  includes 
the  soul  of  man  ;  and  that  while  physi- 
cal nature  conceals  all  that  man  would 
know  of  God  or  his  own  soul,  psychic 
phenomena  alone  reveals  that  knowl- 
edge. To  psychic  phenomena  the  world 
owes  its  first  conception  of  a  living  God, 
following  in  the  line  of  evolution  the 
God  of  Moses,  modified  as  in  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  Prophets  of  Israel  and 
progressing  higher  and  higher  until  the 
highest  possible  conception  is  that  pre- 
sented by  One  who  was  endowed  with 
the  faculty  of  intuitive  perception  of  the 
laws  of  the  human  soul — Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth. The  simple  code  of  morals,  ethics, 
and  religion  that  fell  from  the  lips  of 
the  Man  of  Nazareth  is  held  by  Mr. 
Hudson  as  the  end  of  the  evolution  of 
religion  on  this  earth,  as  much  as  he  re- 
gards man  as  the  final  outcome  of  physi- 
cal evolution.  Of  Jesus  it  is  stated  that 
**  he  minutely  observed  all  the  condi- 
tions that  modern  science  has  discovered 
to  be  necessary  for  the  successful  repro- 
duction of  his  phenomena." 

Returning  to  the  title-subject,  and  to 
the  demonstrated  duality  of  the  mind, 
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to  the  physical  or  objective  part  of  which 
the  brain  alone  is  related,  proofs  are 
offered  of  the  faculties  of  the  subjective 
mind.  This  is  shown  to  transcend  the 
senses,  and  there  is  at  least  presumptive 
evidence  that  it  does  not  perish  when 
the  senses  are  extinguished.  In  fact, 
as  when  the  senses  are  dying  out,  and 
at  other  times,  its  activity  is  shown 
to  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  vigour 
of  the  body.  But  it  is  also  laid  down 
that  there  is  no  faculty,  emotion,  or  or- 
ganism of  the  human  mind  that  has  not 
its  function,  use,  or  object  ;  and  while 
the  subjective  mind  can  never  perform 
any  other  than  its  normal  functions  nor 
exercise  any  other  of  its  manifold  pow- 
ers, except  under  the  most  intensely  ab- 
normal conditions  of  the  body  (such  as 
the  hypnotic  state),  there  is  no  power, 
faculty,  function,  or  limitation  of  the 
subjective  mind  peculiar  to  itself  and 
differentiating  it  from  the  objective  mind 
that  has  any  normal  use  or  function  in 
a  purely  physical  existence.  Ergo,  the 
author  claims  to  have  established  the 
complete  chain  of  logical  premises  nec- 
essary to  a  complete  demonstration  of  a 
future  life  for  mankind.  Incidentally  it 
is  shown  that  the  subjective  faculties  of 
the  brute  are  limited  to  those  primary 
instincts  that,  pertain  exclusively  to  a 
physical  condition,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  subjective  mijid  of  man  endowed 
with  intellectual  faculties  transcending 
those  of  the  objective  intellect,  and  some 
of  which  perform  no  normal  function  on 
the  physical  plane. 

In  conclusion,  not  to  have  read  this 
work  is  not  to  be  au  niveau  with  the 
meeting  tides  of  religious  and  scientific 
inquiry. 

Leonard  Paget, 


A  MAN'S  FOES.* 

It  really  begins  to  look  of  late  as  if 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  whose  literary 
opinions  are  regarded  as  almost  infalli- 
ble, may  have  erred  in  believing  that  the 
historical  novel  was  dead.  The  attention 
attracted  by  the  recent  appearance  of 
several  American  works  of  fiction,  more 
or  less  historic  in  colouring,  would  seem 
to  indicate  something  like  an  approach- 
ing revival  in  this  country.  Abroad, 
signs  of  the  kind  have  been  observable 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  have  lately 
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become  more  frequent  and  more  mark- 
ed. In  England  the  latest  noticeable 
contribution  to  the  movement,  A  Man  s 
Foes^  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Strain,  a  new  and 
a  young  writer,  has  been  most  favour- 
ably received. 

The  story  describes  the  times  of  King 
James,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  tumultu- 
ous days  immediately  preceding  the  in- 
coming of  William  and  Mary.  The  at- 
titude of  the  public  toward  James  is 
shown  in  the  opening  scene,  by  the  talk 
around  the  table  of  a  captain  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king.  Men  of  importance 
and  high  rank  are  of  the  company,  some 
of  them  being  officers  of  the  army,  others 
holding  appointments  under  the  crown  ; 
yet  the  king's  double-dealing  and  cruel- 
ty are  denounced  openly  and  in  the 
boldest  terms ;  the  speakers  refusing 
to  yield  further  obedience  to  treach- 
ery and  murder  as  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  **  lie  that  makes  no  scruple 
to  pack  a  jury  to  take  away  an  innocent 
life  shall  no  longer  enslave  the  con- 
sciences of  honourable  men,"  thunders 
an  old  lord,  striking  the  table  with  a 
clenched  fist.  Then,  suddenly  aware 
that  this  is  high  treason,  each  man  looks 
at  his  neighbour.  Some  of  the  officers 
have  resigned  their  commission,  some 
have  announced  the  intention  of  doing 
so  ;  but  the  host,  still  holding  his  com- 
mission under  the  king,  is  not  free  to 
speak.  Yet  he  neither  disputes  nor  re- 
bukes what  the  others  have  said,  and 
when  the  conversation  is  carried  by  a 
traitor  among  the  guests  to  the  royal 
ears,  it  leads  to  his  arrest,  and  so  the 
stirring  story  begins. 

It  is  written  in  the  first  person,  the 
most  dramatic,  when  well  managed,  of 
any  form  of  narrative.  The  teller  of 
the  tale  is  the  unlucky  officer's  wife, 
young— and  as  incidentally  appears  — 
beautiful,  spirited,  and  quick  of  wit,  and 
her  artless  account  of  the  expedient 
through  which  she  enables  her  husband 
to  escape  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the 
book.  But  the  joy  of  the  triumph  is 
short-lived,  for  his  forced  flight  and  ab- 
sence leave  her  and  the  children  unpro- 
tected when  the  storm  of  revolution 
breaks.  Surrounded  by  spies  and  ene- 
mies, the  young  mother  defends  as  best 
she  can  her  two  little  ones,  and  the  ap- 
parently unconscious  portrayal  of  her 
brave  struggle  is  excellent  art.  The 
story  is  consistently,  from  her  own  point 
of  view,  that  of  the  wife  and  mother, 
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who  sees  first,  in  these  mighty  events 
which  are  shaking  thrones,  clanger  to 
those  whom  she  loves  ;  that  of  the  wom- 
anly woman  who  fears  most,  from  these 
meetings  of  armies  which  are  crushing 
and  making  kings,  the  loss  of  dear  lives 
and  the  breaking  of  hearts. 

The  result  of  this  method  is  a  curi- 
ously intimate  feeling.  The  time,  dis- 
tant two  hundred  years,  ceases  to  seem 
remote,  and  the  historical  characters  ap- 
pear more  alive  than  historical  charac- 
ters are  apt  to  appear  in  romances. 
Thus  invested  with  almost  the  effect  of 
an  actual  individual  experience,  the 
story  becomes  more  convincing  than  any 
abstract  description  could  possibly  be. 
Through  the  suffering  of  the  young 
mother  and  her  children  from  fever  and 
famine  during  the  siege  of  Derry,  and 
through  her  resistance  to  temptation 
when  desertion  of  the  cause  would  save 
her  little  ones  from  starvation,  there  is 
a  realisation  of  the  city's  extremity  and 
the  cost  of  its  victory,  such  as  could 
hardly  have  been  produced  in  any  other 
way. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  its  terrible  theme, 
A  Mans  Foes  is  not  a  gloomy  book  ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  much  wholesome 
sweetness  in  it,  and  a  few — but  only  a 
few — touches  of  humour.  It  is  too  long, 
judged  by  the  American  standard  of  a 
popular  novel's  length  ;  but  neverthe 
less  once  taken  up  it  will  not  be  laid 
down  willingly  by  the  reader,  to  whom 
the  simple  telling  of  noble  deeds  ap- 
peals. And,  after  all,  when  did  any- 
thing in  fiction  ever  stir  the  heart  as  the 
record  of  heroism  in  history  stirs  it  ? 
So  that,  perhaps,  it  may  be  possible  that 
for  once  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was 
mistaken,  and  the  historical  novel  is  not 
dead,  but  has  been  merely  sleeping. 

N.  II,  B, 


SIX  MODERN  WOMEN.* 

Fru  Laura  Marholm  Ilansson  is  a 
German  lady  of  Norwegian  extraction, 
the  wife  of  Ola  Hansson,  a  Swedish 
writer  of  reputation,  and  herself  cele- 
brated, according  to  her  present  trans- 
lator, **  for  her  literary  criticisms  and 
the  beauty  of  her  style."  We  would 
apologise  to   her  admirers   for  stating 

•  Six  Modern  Women.  By  Laura  Marholm 
Hansson.  Translated  by  Hermione  Ramsden. 
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what  should  be  the  very  tritest  informa- 
tion, but  they  must  remember  that  we 
are  writing  in  the  language  of  one  of 
the  *'  two  most  unliterary  countries  in 
Europe" — Fru  Hansson  says  so — and  we 
cannot,  therefore,  assume  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  literature  in 
the  more  highly  favoured  land  of  Swe- 
den. Her  studies  of  modern  women, 
however,  include  some  that  even  insular 
England  has  heard  of  and  formed  judg- 
ments on — Marie  Bashkirtseff,  Sonia 
Kovalevsky,  Eleonora  Duse,  and  George 
Egerton.  English  readers  will  come 
with  some  kind  of  preparation  to  her 
accounts  of  these  celebrated  persons, 
and  we  can  assure  them  that  their  time 
will  not  be  wasted,  nor  will  they  miss 
entertainment  the  while.  There  is  little 
evidence  in  this  book  of  the  soundness 
of  her  **  literary  criticisms,"  and  none  at 
all  of  the  *'  beauty  of  her  style,"  much 
of  the  writing  being  rhapsodically  inco- 
herent. Let  us  take  these  high  gifts  on 
trust,  believing  them  to  blossom  every- 
where else  in  Fru  Hansson's  writings 
except  in  Six  Modern  Wometty  and  hasten 
to  acknowledge  some  rarer  qualities. 

It  is  really  a  most  courageous  little 
book,  and  courage,  in  bad  cause  or 
good,  is  worth  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment. In  its  main  contentions — not  at 
all  in  details — it  is  magnificently  con- 
sistent. The  writer  stands  in  fighting 
attitude  against  the  present  age  and  its 
ideals  for  women,  and  we  are  not  sure 
if  any  age,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
at  least,  would  subscribe  in  cold  blood 
to  her  theory,  though  in  hot  practice 
they  have  sometimes  come  near  it.  A 
quite  easy  acceptance  of  her  position  at 
the  present  moment  would  only  come 
from  fools  and  libertines,  and  we  can- 
not gather  that  she  likes  either.  She  is 
specially  emphatic  in  her  contempt  of 
fools.  A  Nemesis  may  make  her  the 
founder  of  a  cult  in  which  they  shall  be 
the  preponderating  influence.  But  it  is 
the  superior  woman  she  aims  at  drawing 
to  her,  and  when  she  buttonholes  this 
incarnation  of  intellect,  or  imagination, 
or  moral  force,  it  is  to  tell  her,  intellect 
is  all  very  well,  but  its  cultivation  is 
folly  ;  imagination  is  a  beautiful  thing, 
but  quite  useless  unless  stimulated  by  a 
lover  ;  and  moral  force — well,  it  doesn't 
much  matter  about  moral  force  at  all, 
because,  being  a  woman,  she  is  relieved 
from  all  responsibility.  The  women 
she   has   chosen — there  are  two  others 
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besides  those  named  above,  Amalie 
Skram,  a  Swedish  naturalist  writer,  and 
Fru  Eggren-Leffler,  also  a  Swedish  nov- 
elist and  a  leader  of  the  Woman's  Right 
Movement — are  worth  examining.  They 
include  a  really  eminent  mathematician, 
an  actress  of  genius,  and  a  painter  of 
marvellous  talent.  The  others  are  not 
exactly  epoch-making,  though  it  is  Fru 
Hansson's  opinion  that  Keynotes  **  burst 
upon  the  world  like  the  opening  buds 
in  spring,  like  the  cherry  blossom  after 
the  first  cold  shower  of  rain."  And  all 
of  them  are  unhappy.  They  calculated, 
they  wrote,  they  painted,  they  acted, 
and  not  one  of  them  would  have  done 
anything  of  the  kind  if  they  had  been 
wise,  or  fortunate  enough  to  find  some 
one  on  whom  to  shower  the  wealth  of 
their  affections.  In  this  absurd  book 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  shrewdness,  and 
some  knowledge  of  human  nature  better 
than  shrewdness.  She  has  picked  out 
women  with  strongly  emotional  and  ir- 
regular temperaments.  The  fact  that 
they  seemed  to  serve  to  illustrate  her 
theory  has  done  much,  no  doubt,  to  per- 
suade her  that  they  are  the  most  influ- 
ential women  of  the  century.  To  the 
best  of  her  ability  she  has  striven  to  un- 
derstand them,  and  up  to  the  point  of 
unsatisfied  affection  she  has  understood 
them,  though  she  states  her  case  in  a 
very  nauseous  fashion.  But  for  any- 
thing like  systematic  study,  austere  la- 
bour, she  has  a  fierce  distaste  and  con- 
tempt, probably  the  other  side  of  an  in- 
capacity. And  of  the  hunger  and  thirst 
of  the  intellect — quite  as  gnawing  as 
the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  heart,  if 
rarer  and  more  easily  satisfied — she  has 
not  guessed  the  existence.  Imagine 
Sonya  Kovalevsky  without  her  period  of 
burning  delight  in  using  her  clear  brain, 
or  Duse  content  to  be  one  woman  when 
she  can  wear  herself  out  with  being  a 
score  on  the  stage. 

But  do  not  rush  to  the  conclusion  that 
because  woman  has  no  destiny  apart 
from  man,  and  no  imagination,  or  any- 
thing else  worth  speaking  of,  the  book 
places  man  on  a  pedestal.  Not  at  all : 
he  is  treated,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  rather 
insulting  manner  ;  he  is  called  childish, 
comic,  brutal,  with  very  few  exceptions. 
But  that  makes  no  difference  at  all,  says 
Fru  Hansson,  in  strict  accordance  with 
her  creed  that  logic,  coherence,  reason- 
ableness, are  temptations  of  the  devil 
to  women's  minds.     Brains  are  at  a  dis- 


count here  with  her,  and  her  book  will 
be  a  most  comforting  morsel  to  the  in- 
dolent, the  flabby,  the  self-indulgent, 
the  feeble  among  womankind  who  are 
indeed  most  unduly  strained  and  hustled 
in  this  energetic  age.  To  be  told  to  sit 
down  at  ease,  and  let  their  minds  and 
consciences  go  to  sleep  till  some  one  ap- 
pointed by  Providence  comes  along  to 
wake  and  be  responsible  for  them,  is 
the  most  soothing  and  convenient  of 
counsels.  But  the  perusal  of  Fru  Hans- 
son's  words  may  drive  others,  who  have 
not  hitherto  been  fanatical  on  the  im- 
portance of  mental  culture,  to  purchase 
a  library  of  austere  science,  and  give 
their  days  and  nights  to  its  study,  as- 
suring themselves  that  if  they  are  com- 
mitting one  folly,  they  are  excluding 
another  of  which  they  have  an  awful 
warning  here,  and  declaring,  very  unrea- 
sonably, of  course,  but  with  the  utmost 
conviction,  that  at  least  it  is  better  to 
die  in  a  desert  than  in  a  swamp. 

Annie  MacdonelL 


OFFICIAL     ETIQUETTE    IN    WASHING- 
TON.* 

The  person  who  writes  a  manual  of  eti- 
quette must  always  expect  the  reviewers 
to  poke  a  good  deal  of  mild  fun  at  his 
book,  because  it  is  certain  to  contain  a 
variety  of  information  that  is  supposed 
in  the  polite  world  to  be  inherently  fa- 
miliar to  every  person  who  has  not  been 
reared  in  a  mining  camp.  The  present 
volume,  in  its  chapter  headed  "  Miscella- 
neous," gives  some  ground  for  the  usual 
gibes,  by  remarking  that  "  upon  ordi- 
nary occasions  it  is  in  good  taste  to  dress 
as  quietly  as  possible  ;"  that  **  any  dis- 
play of  diamonds  or  jewelry  is  to  be 
avoided,  except  at  evening  entertain- 
ments ;"  that  "  an  evening  suit  is  never 
admissible  for  a  man  until  after  six 
o'clock  ;"  that  **  on  leaving  a  room  a 
young  person  should  always  stand  aside 
for  an  elder  one,"  with  other  observa- 
tions about  equally  recondite. 

Nevertheless,  the  book  that  Miss 
Thomas  has  compiled  is  by  no  means  to 
be  passed  over  in  this  flippant  way,  for 
it  has  a  good  deal  of  intrinsic  interest 
from  an  historico-social  point  of  view. 
In  so  far  as  it  describes  the  special  cus- 

*  Official,  Diplomatic,  and  Social  Etiquette  of 
Washington.  By  Katherine  Elwes  Thomas.  New 
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toms  of  American  official  society  at  the 
nation's  capital,  it  may  be  read  v;ith 
considerable  profit  by  the  philosophic 
student  of  manners,  and  it  has  some 
practical  value  even  to  the  votary  of 
fashion.  In  the  first  place,  its  code  of 
rules  being  suited  to  peculiar  conditions, 
contains  certain  departures  from  the 
usages  of  the  ordinary  drawing-room  ; 
and  it  gives  in  concrete  fashion  a  sum- 
mary of  the  forms  that  have  gradually 
come  to  be  traditional  in  the  entourage 
of  the  American  President.  The  growth 
of  a  system  of  etiquette  in  a  republican 
court  is  always  a  very  curious  study  ;  for 
in  slowly  formulating  a  definite  code,  an 
infinite  amount  of  tact  and  judgment 
must  be  needed.  To  hedge  about  the 
Chief  Magistrate  with  such  observances 
as  shall  fitly  recognise  the  great  dignity 
of  his  office,  while  guarding  against  of- 
fence to  the  democratic  sentiment  which 
views  with  suspicious  jealousy  any  at- 
tempt to  ape  monarchical  and  aristocratic 
exclusiveness,  must  often  have  sorely 
taxed  the  ingenuity  of  those  gentlemen 
in  the  Departn^ent  of  State  under  whose 
fostering  care  these  simple  rules  have  at 
last  successfully  been  grafted  upon  the 
unwritten  law  of  the  Republic.  In  this 
book  of  Miss  Thomas  it  is  possible  to 
appreciate  the  great  delicacy  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  task,  and  to  recognise  also 
the  good  sense  and  discretion  with  which 
it  has  been  done.  Some  curious  student 
will  yet,  we  trust,  put  forth  an  annotated 
edition  of  these  simple  yet  quite  suffi- 
cient rules,  giving  the  history  of  each 
and  the  circumstances  of  its  gradual 
adoption.  For  ourselves,  we  must  be 
content  in  this  short  notice  to  mention 
some  of  the  usages  that  are  especially 
interesting,  leaving  to  others  the  elucida- 
tion of  their  history. 

The  whole  system,  of  course,  is  built 
up  around  the  person  of  the  President, 
and  the  presidential  etiquette  is  that 
which  is  the  most  clearly  and  minutely 
defined.  The  President  is  by  no  means 
wholly  free  in  the  regulation  of  his  so- 
cial life.  As  soon  as  he  enters  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office  he  must  indicate  to 
the  person  who  acts  as  his  master  of 
ceremonies  the  days  and  hours  for  the 
innumerable  receptions,  dinners,  balls, 
and  other  functions  that  are  to  be  held 
at  the  Executive  Mansion  during  the 
official  season.  In  his  own  attendance 
upon  social  functions  outside  the  White 
House  he    is    considerably    restricted. 


He  may,  if  he  wish,  accept  an  invitation 
to  dinner  or  to  luncheon  from   a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet ;  and  it  will  not  create 
a  great  amount  of  comment  if  he  take 
luncheon   at    the   house   of    a   personal 
friend   in   private  life  ;  but  for  him   to 
dine   with    such   a   one,  at  any   rate  in 
Washington,  must  be  regarded  as  un- 
usual   or   even  eccentric.     He  is  abso- 
lutely unable  to  attend  a  dinner  or  a 
reception  that  is  given  at  any  of  the  for- 
eign legations,  and  for  a  curious  reason. 
By   law    he   is   forbidden    to   leave  the 
country   during   his  administration,  ex- 
cept by  special  act  of  Congress  ;  and  as 
the  residence  of  a  foreign  embassy  is, 
for  the  time,  foreign  territory,  the  Presi- 
dent in  dining  there  would  violate  his 
oath  of  office.     Should  a  royal  person- 
age visit  Washington,  he  must  call  upon 
the  President,  the  length  of  such  a  call 
being  usually  about  five  minutes  only. 
But  unless  the  royal  personage  be  act- 
ually a  reigning  sovereign,  the  President 
must  not  return  the  call,  even  though 
the  caller  be  a  woman.     In  this  case, 
however,  the  President's  wife  should  re- 
turn  it  within   three   hours.     At    State 
dinners  the  guests  assemble  in  the  East 
Room,  and  remain  there  until  the  exact 
hour  for  the  dinner  ;  but  the  President 
does   not   appear    until    that    moment, 
when  all  -come   forward   to  greet  him. 
The  President's  wife,  however,  presents 
herself  to  the  company  about  five  min- 
utes in  advance.     At  dinner  the   Presi- 
dent is  always  served  first.     A  man   in 
writing  to  the  President  must  commence 
the  letter  with  the  words  "  To  the  Presi- 
dent  of   the    United    States,"    with   no 
other  form  of  address,  and  must  sign  it 
**  Very  truly  ;"  a  woman  must  use  the 
form    *'  Very  respectfully,"   unless  she 
be  a  personal  friend,  in  which  case  she 
may  say  *'  Very  sincerely."     An  invita- 
tion   from  the  President    to    dinner   is 
in  the   nature   of    a   command,    and    if 
the  President's  wife  invites  a  guest  to 
remain  after   the   dinner   has    conclud- 
ed,  her  invitation    is  also  a  command. 
It  is  etiquette  for  all  persons  to  bow  to 
the  President  whenever  he  passes  in  the 
street,  and  the  President  will  always  re- 
turn the  salutation.     The  records  of  all 
social  functions  are  preserved  for  refer- 
ence at  the  White  House,  as  being  the 
social  archives   of  the  nation  ;  and  all 
questions  of  usage  are  settled  by  refer- 
ence to  them.     Should  a  new  question 
of  etiquette  arise,  the  President  applies 
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to  the  Department  of  State  for  its  de- 
termination, if  it  concerns  either  himself 
or  any  member  of  his  family. 

The  etiqu3-te  relating  to  the  induc- 
tion of  a  new  President  into  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion  is  complicated,  and  is  mi- 
nutely detailed  by  Miss  Thomas.  The 
family  of  the  incoming  President  must 
not  allow  any  personal  belongings  to  be 
sent  to  the  White  House  until  after 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  fourth  day  of 
March,  nor  can  the  outgoing  President  re- 
turn to  the  White  House  after  that  hour, 
even  to  the  luncheon  which  he  has  him- 
self ordered  in  honour  of  his  successor, 
unless  a  special  invitation  be  given  him 
by  the  new  President.  On  the  evening  of 
March  2d,  however,  when  the  outgoing 
President  gives  a  dinner  to  the  other  and 
to  his  family,  this  courtesy  is  usually  ex- 
tended ;  if  not,  the  outgoing  President, 
after  the  inaugural  ceremonies  at  the 
Capitol  are  over,  must  accompany  his 
successor  only  to  the  portico  of  the 
White  House,  and  then,  alighting  from 
the  carriage,  must  take  leave  of  him. 
An  ex-President  or  a  defeated  candidate 
for  the  presidency  must  always  make  a 
formal  call  of  a  few  minutes  upon  the 
actual  President  if  visiting  Washington, 
and  so  must  the  wife  of  an  ex-President, 
whose  call  will  be  returned  by  the  Presi- 
dent's wife  within  three  days. 

Miss  Thomas  has  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  the  vexed  questions  of  precedence 
in  official  life,  of  the  complicated  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  social  intercourse 
of  senators,  diplomats,  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy.  Congressmen,  judges, 
and  departmental  secretaries,  as  to  which 
matters  we  should  like  to  quote,  though 
we  must  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
so  doing.  VVe  are  glad  to  observe  that 
she  places  under  the  ban  such  absurd 
forms  of  address  as  **  Mrs.  General," 
**  Mrs.  Representative,"  and  other  sim- 
ilar titular  monstrosities.  The  book  has 
a  short  introduction  by  the  wife  of  the 
late  General  Logan,  who  expresses  her 
approval  of  its  contents.  We  do  not 
know  just  what  claims  this  lady  has  to 
be  regarded  as  an  authority  on  the  nicer 
points  of  social  usage,  but  we  observe 
that  she  has  herself  committed  a  sole- 
cism in  signing  her  name  **  Mrs.  John 
A.  Logan,"  which  surely  cannot  be  good 
form  either  in  Washington  or  elsewhere 
in  this  country. 

H.  T.  P. 


A  MONK  OF  FIFE.* 

We  doubt  whether  Mr.  Lang's  inter- 
est in  romantic  literature,  and  his  con- 
ceivable ambition  to  be  among  its  pur- 
veyors, are  enough  to  account  for  the 
writing  of  A  Monk  of  Fife,  As  you 
read,  you  feel  it  is  a  pious  act,  the  dedi- 
cation of  power  and  learning  to  the  ser- 
vice of  one  who  has  struck  his  imagina- 
tion with  singular  force,  and  enlisted 
for  the  glorification  of  her  memory  all 
the  ardour  of  his  nature.  He  has  writ- 
ten as  men  used  to  paint  pictures  in  a 
believing  age.  His  story  of  the  Maid, 
especially  in  its  central  incidents,  fol- 
lows likewise  something  of  the  conven- 
tions that  were  long  observed  in  ecclesi- 
astical art.  A  high  spiritual  subject 
cannot  be  duly  perceived  realistically, 
and  not  by  all,  if  described  in  the  tongue 
of  our  common  thoughts.  A  thing 
apart  has  a  language  apart,  and  for  the 
language  apart  he  has  chosen  the  lan- 
guage of  an  earlier  day.  This  hampers 
a  man  for  most  purposes  ;  but  some- 
times a  right  instinct  guides  to  its  adop- 
tion, as  here.  It  has  preserved,  for  his 
less  imaginative  readers,  at  least,  the 
remote  glory  of  Jeanne.  His  Jeanne  is 
the  fair  saint  of  some  mystical  glass- 
painter,  or  some  pious  tapestry  artist, 
not  the  peasant  Jeanne  whose  uncouth, 
yet  spiritual  beauty,  has  been  patheti- 
cally rendered  by  Bastien  Lepage.  The 
same  instinct  has  produced  the  draw- 
ings of  Mr.  Selwyn  Image,  but  in  them 
convention  has  entirely  ignored  beauty. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Mr. 
Lang's  free,  quick,  witty,  every-day 
style  will  be  astonished  at  the  exquisite, 
careful  mosaic  here,  'with  its  bright  col- 
our and  its  glittering  fragments  of  gold, 
all  wrought  with  a  strict  recognition  of 
the  limits  of  the  art.  Everything  is  lucid 
save  the  mysterious  glamour  of  the 
Maid.  Sometimes  the  figures  are  seen 
black  and  clearly  lined  as  against  a  yel- 
low sunset  sky  ;  sometimes  richly  col- 
oured, with  the  sun  of  midday  stream- 
ing through  them.  There  is  hardly  a 
line  too  much  anywhere. 

A  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  learn- 
ing of  the  book — and  learning  is  no  such 

*  A  Monk  of  Fife.  Being  the  Chronicle  writ- 
ten by  Norman  Leslie  of  Pitcullo,  concerning 
Marvellous  Deeds  that  Befell  in  the  Realm  of 
France,  in  the  Years  of  our  Redemption,  MCCC- 
CXXIXXXXI.  Now  first  done  into  English  out  of 
the  French  by  Andrew  Lang.  New  York : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.   $1.25. 
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superfluity  in  a  historical  romance  as  is 
commonly  supposed.  The  great  his- 
torical novelists  have  all  written  out  of 
a  full  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
highroads  and  byeways  of  the  time  they 
were  representing,  never  finding  a 
crowded  memory  choke  their  invention. 

We  have  named  in  the  first  place  the 
surprising  and  beautiful  art  of  the  book, 
because  it  sets  it  in  a  place  apart,  and 
then  its  evidence  of  zealous  research, 
which  has  added  greatly  to  our  clear 
realisation  of  an  epoch  ;  because  these 
are  its  two  chief  distinctions.  But  as  a 
story  it  takes  a  high  place,  too.  We 
went  back  by  the  way  to  read  passages 
over  again  for  our  pleasure  ;  but  we 
have  seen  others  hurrying  to  the  end, 
carried  on  by  the  narrative,  by  the  for- 
tunes, good  and  bad,  of  Norman  Leslie, 
from  his  youthful  escapade  in  Scotland, 
through  his  long,  devoted  service  to  the 
Maid — harassed,  wounded,  imprisoned 
for  her  sake,  and  with  her  at  the  end — 
till  he  finds  rests  in  the  Abbey  of  Plus- 
carden  ;  by  the  black  villainy  of  Noi- 
roufle  ;  by  the  gay  loving-kindness  of 
Elliot.  The  interest  certainly  never 
flags.  Mr.  Morris  makes  his  poetical 
prose  romances  a  little  hard  to  read  by 
keeping  too  much  on  the  same  level  of 
dignity  and  remoteness.  The  Maid 
towers  aloft  here,  with  space  for  light 
around  her.  But  in  the  corners  of  the 
picture  are  familiar  incidents  and  per- 
sonages playing  their  parts  with  homely 
realism.  The  contrast  stimulates  the 
attention,  and  helps  the  sense  of  pro- 
portion. 

We  take  back  one  comment,  and  say, 
better  even  than  the  beauty  of  the  work- 
manship, better  than  the  story,  are  the 
clear  airs  in  the  book,  the  peace  and 
light  of  a  great  purpose  shown  above 
the  storm  and  stress  of  war. 


THE  POOR  IN  GREAT  CITIES.* 

That  there  should  be  sufticicnt  public 
interest  to  repay  a  leading  literary  mag- 
azine the  cost  and  labour  of  securing 
and  illustrating  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  poor  in  great  cities  is  significant. 
That  these  should  now  appear  in  book 
form  must  indicate  that  the  interest  is 

*Thc  Poor  in  Great  Cities  :  Their  Problems  and 
what  is  Doing  to  Solve  Them.  By  Walter  Besant, 
J.  A.  Riis,  Robert  A.  Woods,  and  others.  With 
an  Appendix  on  Tenement-house  Building,  by 
Ernest  Flagg.  Fully  illustrated.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $3.00. 


both  substantial  and  lasting.     Indeed, 
the  incident  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  *'  so- 
cial awakening'*  of  which  the  articles 
treat.     The  papers  composing  the  pres- 
ent volume  were  contributed  to  Scrib- 
ner' s  Magazine  during  the  years  1891-93. 
The  problems  of  the  poor  in  New  York, 
Boston,   Chicago,    London,    Paris,   and 
Naples  are  described,  and  the  efforts  that 
are  being  made  to  solve  them.     Among 
the  best  known  of  the  contributors  are 
Sir  Walter  Besant,  Jacob  A.  Riis,  Rob- 
ert   A.     Woods,    whose    English    Social 
Moi^ements    the    Scribners  publish  ;    Jo- 
seph Kirkland,  Professor   Tucker,    for- 
merly   of    Andovcr    Theological    Semi- 
nary, now  President  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, Oscar  Craig,  late  President  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Charities,  and 
Edmund  R.  Spearman.     Several  of  the 
papers  are  by  practical  workers,  and  de- 
scribe the  conditions  and  problems  -with 
which  they  are  in  daily  contact.     W.  T. 
Elsing,  who  has  been  a  city  missionary 
on  the  East  side  for  a  number  of  years, 
describes  **  Life  in  the  New  York  Tene- 
ment-Houses."     Willard    Parsons,   the 
manager,  tells  **  The  Story  of  the  Fresh- 
Air  Fund."     Evert  Jansen  Overdell  de- 
scribes  very  vividly  the  work  done  in 
the  Boys*  Clubs  in  New  York.     Ernest 
Flagg,  the  architect  of  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital,  contributes  an    article  on   *'  The 
New    York    Tenement-House    Evil  and 
its    Cure."      Mr.    Jesse    White    Mario, 
who  is  the  author  of  government  reports 
on  the  Italian  poor,  tells  the  pitiful  and 
sickening  history  of  the  poor  in  Naples. 
The  papers  consist  partly  of  industrial 
and    partly    of    philanthropic    studies. 
The  descriptions  in   some  cases  are  of 
purely  economic  movements,  as  in  Rob- 
ert A.   Woods's  "  The  Social  Awaken- 
ing in  London  ;"  in  others  of  movements 
purely  philanthropic,  as  **  The  Story  of 
the  Fresh-Air  Fund,"  **  Boys'  Clubs  in 
New  York,"  etc.     The  aim  of  the  series 
of  papers  as   a  whole  has  been  to  tell 
**  what  is  doing  here  and  elsewhere  in 
the  general  and  efficient  social  activity 
that  has  been  the  growth  of  the  last  few 
years.  * '    This  they  do  with  vividness  and 
force,  and    there  is  infinite  encourage- 
ment in   the   narration.     And    yet  one 
turns  from  a  reading  of  these  papers  with 
some    dissatisfaction.     Have  we    not   a 
right    to  expect  more    than  descriptive 
information  ?      The    fact    is,    we    have 
passed    the    first    stage    of    the    social 
awakening. 
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The  need  now  is  not  so  much  for  phil- 
anthropic interest  and  activity  as  for  in- 
telligence in  its  direction.  The  crying 
need  of  the  hour  is  for  intelligence,  for 
sanity  in  charity.  We  need  clear  cut 
distinctions.  We  need  industrial  justice 
and  character-building  charity.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Elsing  in  his  paper  on  **  Life  in  New 
York  Tenement-Houses,"  that  **  if  the 
mother  of  every  well-to-do  home  in  our 
large  cities  would  regularly  visit  once  a 
month  a  needy  family,  a  vast  amount  of 
good  would  be  accomplished  among 
the  worthy  poor,  and  distress  would  be 
unknown,"  is  about  the  opposite  of  the 
truth.  It  is  more  likely  that  mothers 
of  well-to-do  homes  being  what  they 
are,  and  there  being  no  intelligent  di- 
rection to  such  visiting,  a  vast  amount 
of  harm  would  be  perpetrated  and  dis- 


tress would  be  increased.  Mr.  Elsing 
probably  has  had  so  few  such  mothers 
volunteering  that  the  problem  of  their 
training  and  direction  has  not  come  up. 
Outside  of  the  correction  of  environ- 
ment and  the  amelioration  of  industrial 
conditions,  the  problem  of  the  poor  is  one 
of  character,  and  requires  wise  handling. 
There  are  a  number  of  statements 
throughout  these  papers,  however,  that 
will  please  the  practical  charity  worker. 
In  almost  every  one  the  necessity  for 
personal  work  among  the  poor  is  em- 
phasised, and  for  clear-sighted  and  in- 
telligent sympathy.  We  may  expect 
the  current  writing  on  social  topics  to 
grow  more  and  more  discriminating  and 
its  value  to  increase.  There  is  infinite 
need  of  clear  thinking. 

Arthur  W,  McDougalL 


NOVEL  NOTES. 


DR.  WARRICK'S  DAUGHTERS.  By  Rebecca 
Harding  Davis.  New  York  :  Harper  &■  Broth- 
ers.    $1.50. 

Mrs.  Davis's  new  story  may  have  been 
better  reading  as  a  serial  than  it  is  as  a 
book.  A  few  pages  of  microscopic 
study  of  the  least  interesting  aspects  of 
provincial  life  might  make  an  acceptable 
weekly  article,  but  three  hundred  con- 
secutive pages  of  the  same  cannot  make 
a  good  novel.  Only  a  firm  central  mo- 
tive could  give  form  to  such  a  shapeless 
mass  ;  and  the  cathode  rays  would  hard- 
ly discover  anything  of  the  kind  in  Dr, 
Warrick's  Daughters.  Touching  many 
things,  the  work  seems  without  definite 
meaning,  and  like  a  string  on  the  hands 
of  a  child,  no  sooner  forms  one  design 
than  it  is  drawn  into  another.  For  in- 
stance, the  first  chapter  is  given  to  the 
realisation  of  Dr.  Warrick's  wife,  who 
is  dead  and  gone  before  the  opening  of 
the  second  chapter,  and  not  so  much  as 
a  single  hereditary  influence  remains  to 
justify  the  introduction.  Then,  instead 
of  the  daughters,  who  are  naturally  ex- 
pected, having  been  announced  some 
time  before,  tiie  doctor  himself  appears, 
to  be  characterised  in  so  many  different 
ways  that  he  seems  to  be  several  men — 
a  fussy  tyrant  capable  of  sacrificing  the 


family's  necessities  to  his  selfish  whims  ; 
a  crushed  creature  who  dreads  to  ask 
for  a  few  cents  of  his  own  money  :  and 
two  or  three  other  opposite  characters. 
Nor  are  the  daughters  much  more  con- 
vincing when  they  finally  appear.  It  is 
true  that  one  is  represented  as  being  al- 
ways tall,  and  the  other  as  always  short ; 
but  beyond  this  their  characterisation  is 
almost  if  not  quite  as  various  as  that  of 
the  father.  And  it  really  looks  as  if  they 
changed  places  sometimes  in  the  au- 
thor's imagination.  The  tall  one,  en- 
dowed at  the  outset  with  an  inherent 
irresistible  charm,  is  changed  to  an  un- 
popular person,  repelled  and  repelling, 
without  a  word  of  explanation  as  to  what 
has  become  of  the  charm.  The  short 
daughter,  introduced  as  a  sly,  mercenary 
schemer,  shifts  to  soulful  softness  and 
back  again  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
until  neither  the  reader  nor  the  author 
apparently  has  the  vaguest  notion  of 
what  she  is  meant  to  be. 

But  of  all  the  kaleidoscopic  char- 
acters and  the  contradictory  descrip- 
tions going  to  make  this  curious  lit- 
erary patchwork,  that  of  John  Sond6, 
the  young  Southerner,  is  the  most 
truly  remarkable.  Accepting  the  as- 
surance that  he  is  a  creole  gentleman 
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in  all  that  the  fine  term  implies,  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  insist,  as  the  author  at 
first  insists,  upon  his  distinguished  an- 
cestry, his  high  breeding,  his  individual 
social  distinction,  and  his  personal  and 
intellectual   gifts.     All    these    need   no 
saying  to  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  type.     To  these  the  surprise  comes 
later   on,   when    this   personage,  whom 
they  have  fancied  they  knew  so  well,  is 
further  described  as  **  a  big,  slow,  star- 
ing man,  having  heavy,  lumbering  legs 
and  arms,  a  tremendous  laugh,  faulty 
grammar,   and   broad  negro  inflections 
which  make  his  slow  talk  almost  unin- 
telligible to  the  Pennsylvanian."     The 
transformation  is    as  amazing  as   Bot- 
tom's ;  and,  as  if  to  deepen  the  bewil- 
derment,   insinuations   are    now    made 
connecting  Creoles  with  mulattoes.    The 
maker  of  these  remarks  is  one  Plunkett, 
who  figures  as  a  simpleton,  a  genius,  a 
knave,  and   a  saint  alternately  ;  but  it 
seems  impossible  that  the  most  grossly 
ignorant  could  still  hold  to  the  vulgar 
error  implied  by  his  words.    Surely  even 
the  Plunketts  must  know  by  this  time 
that  the  Creole  aristocrat   differs   from 
other  Americans  of  the  upper  class  only 
in  being  proud  of  having  in  his  veins  the 
purer  blood  of  France  and  Spain.     Yet 
the  author  might,  with  advantage  to  the 
dignity  of  her  work,  have  commented,  if 
but  jestingly,  upon  Mr.  Plunkett's  views. 
She  might  also  have  advanced  the  claims 
of  one  of  her  heroines  to  superior  intel- 
ligence by  suppressing,  or  at  least  modi- 
fying, her  sneers  at  the  literary  aspira- 
tions of  the  South.     For  all  this  is  very, 
very  cheap — too   small,  in  view  of  the 
splendid  fulfilment  of  those  aspirations, 
for  more  than  a  mere  mention.    Indeed, 
the  whole  portion  of  the  book  dealing 
with  Southern   types  and  social  condi- 
tions is  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable,  and 
the   dreariest   thrashing  of    old   straw. 
All  these  absurdities  have  been  perpe- 
trated   again    and    again.     Surely   the 
Northern  reader  must  be  tired  and  sick 
of  them  ;  Southern  readers  are  tired — 
and  sore.     Let  us  hope,  then,  that  this 
may  be  the  last  of  its  moss-grown  kind  ; 
that  no  more  attempts  may  be  made  to 
cover  a  great  country  with  a  tape  meas- 
ure's length. 

BERNICIA.     By  Amelia  E.   Barr.     New  York  : 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $1.25. 

•   Writers  come — and  also  go— with  the 
rising  and  the  setting  of  almost  every 


sun  ;  but  not  one  of  the  multitude  has 
ever  entered  the  domain  pre-empted  and 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Barr.     Nor  does  she 
seem   to  seek  to  rove  beyond   it,   but, 
standing  always  well  within  its  clearly 
defined  lines,  continues  to  give  out  the 
white  bread   and  cream   which  a  large 
public  has  learned  to  expect  and  to  en- 
joy.    For  while  Mrs.  Barr's  stories  con- 
tain no  surprises,  they  are  filled  with  a 
strong   spirit   of    wholesome    freshness 
such  as  cannot   be  found  sometimes  in 
newer  work.     Nor  do  her  stories  lack 
variety,  the  field   to  which   the   author 
holds  being  quite  wide  enough  to  en- 
able her  to  reach   most  of  the  subjects 
with  which  honest  men  and  normal  wom- 
en are  in  sympathy.     To  such  readers  a 
spirited  love  story,  with  a  flavour  of  ro- 
mance and  a  spice  of  humour,  can  never 
cease  to  be  attractive  ;  and  of  the  many 
which    Mrs.    Barr   has    written,    few    if 
any  are  better  than  Bernicia.     A  coun- 
try girl   of  distinguished  but  impover- 
ished  Jacobin    family,    Bernicia    comes 
to  London  during  the  reign  of  George 
II.    to   join   her   married    sister,    whose 
husband  stands  high  at  court.     The  sis- 
ter, professedly  a  great  lady,  is  really  as 
unworldly  and  nearly  as  young,  as  beau- 
tiful, and  as  reckless  as  Bernicia  herself, 
for  whom  she  is  anything  but  a  discreet 
chaperone.     *'  Women    had     not     then 
learned    to    regard    the    whole    visible 
world   relatively  to  their  emotions  and 
destiny  ;"  and  these  two  frolic  among 
the  pitfalls  of  the  court  like  a  couple  of 
quick-witted    kittens.     Of  course  there 
are   lovers   galore — Bernicia's,    not   the 
sister's,    since    married    women     never 
have  lovers — in  Mrs.  Barr's  books.     One 
is  a  gay,  dashing  cavalier,  who  whips 
out  his  sword  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son ;  another  is  a  Methodist,  whose  walk 
and  conversation  are  modelled  upon  Mr. 
Whitefield*s  ;  and  they  are  set  against 
each  other  with   such   admirable  effect 
that    Bernicia    cannot    decide    between 
them.     Thus  it  follows  as  a  natural  re- 
sult  that   the    cavalier    challenges   the 
Methodist  to  fight  a  duel,  and  no  one 
but    Bernicia   is  at  all  surprised.     **  If 
your  two  lovers  were  from   the  North 
Country  they  would  have  been  playing 
broadswords  ere  this,"  says  old  Tarset, 
who  is   more  mother  than  maid  to  the 
girl.     **  And  'tis  a  thousand  pities  that 
you  cannot  learn  to  know  yourself  bet- 
ter, though  men    ought    to  give  a  girl 
time.     Marrying  is  living  together  fifty 
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years,  happen.**  But  no  argument  con- 
soles the  unhappy  cause  of  the  impend- 
ing tragedy.  Bernicia  evokes  every  aid 
within  reach  to  prevent  the  meeting,  and 
succeeds  ;  whereupon,  with  the  inconsis- 
tency of  her  age  and  sex,  she  despises  the 
courtier  and  the  Christian  alike.  **  The 
two  men  are  cowards,"  she  declares. 
**  I  will  never  speak  to  either  of  them 
again  ;"  and  she  forthwith  resolves  to 
give  her  heart  to  a  third  lover.  But  be- 
fore many  days  are  past  she  discovers 
that  hearts  are  not  transferable  at  will. 
Before  many  months  are  gone  she  hears 
a  story  which  teaches  her  the  difference 
between  false  courage  and  true,  between 
that  which  risks  life  to  destroy  and  that 
which  risks  it  to  save.  It  is  one  of  those 
little  incidents  which  uplifts  humanity  ; 
the  short,  simple  story  of  the  nursing  by 
a  fine  gentleman  of  his  servant,  afflicted 
with  a  loathsome  disease.  **  I  wish  I 
knew  his  name,"  cries  the  girl,  with 
swelling  heart  and  shining  eyes.  **  It 
ought  to  be  written  in  gold."  And 
when  she  learns  it,  and  knows  that  it  is 
her  cavalier  lover  who  has  done  this 
heroic  thing,  the  happy  end  of  the  pretty 
story  is  already  in  sight. 

THE  RED  REPUBLIC.  A  Romance  of  the 
Commune.  By  Robert  W.  Chambers.  New 
York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.25. 

For  a  motto  that  shall  effectively  pref- 
ace his  stirring  romance,  Mr.  Chambers 
has  chosen  the  stately  line,  **  Lo  !  I  too 
am  come,  chanting  the  chant  of  bat- 
tles !"  It  may  be  frivolous,  but  after 
reading  the  book  we  are  irresistibly  re- 
minded of  another  and  more  homely 
sentence  that  would  have  been  equally 
appropriate.  It  is  that  dark  utterance 
of  our  immortal  acquaintance,  the  **  fat 
boy,"  with  which  he  nearly  frightens 
the  deaf  old  lady  out  of  her  wits,  "  I 
wants  to  make  your  flesh  creep  !" 

Of  course  we  know  Mr.  Chambers  did 
not  write  T//e  Red  Republic  with  the  de- 
liberate intention  of  making  our  flesh 
creep,  but  he  certainly  achieves  that  re- 
sult. There  is  so  much  of  fighting, 
slashing,  stabbing,  and  shooting  that  it 
would  be  absolutely  unbearable  if  it 
were  not  written  so  extremely  well. 
But  what  can  we  expect  of  a  "  romance 
of  the  commune,"  dealing  truthfully 
with  the  horrors  of  Paris  in  187 1  ?  It 
is  by  no  means  a  soothing  tale,  and  the 
"  gentle  reader"  who  shrinks  from  war 
and  bloodshed  will  do  well  to  leave  it 


alone.  Once  we  have  commenced  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  Philip  Landes, 
there  is  no  turning  back,  for  the  author 
keeps  us  breathless  with  excited  inter- 
est. The  story  swings  and  rushes  along, 
and  on  we  must  go  with  it,  through  bar- 
ricades, battles,  and  bombardments, 
dodging  blows  and  bullets  in  company 
with  our  hero  until  we  are  well-nigh  ex- 
hausted. Our  sympathies  are  all  the 
more  with  Philip  because  he  is  an 
American,  who  is  only  dragged  into 
this  wretched  business  of  communism 
through  his  chivalry  toward  an  unpro- 
tected girl.  He  can  fight  nobly,  though, 
and  so  can  his  gallant  friend,  Alain  de 
Carette,  whom  we  admire  immensely. 
What  a  miserable  lot  of  scoundrels  are 
Tribert,  Weser,  Sarre,  and  the  rest  of 
the  canaille  who  are  persecuting  Philip, 
and  how  we  rejoice  when  the  last  one 
of  them  is  finally  exterminated  !  It  is  a 
sad  fact  that  though  one  may  be  the 
most  peaceable  and  humane  of  mortals, 
long  before  he  reaches  the  end  of  these 
475  pages  he  will  be  so  blas^  with  much 
killing,  that  a  stray  head  or  two  knocked 
off  doesn't  seem  to  matter  much  ! 

But  the  book  is  not  all  death  and  de- 
struction, far  from  it.  Very  charming 
are  the  occasional  glimpses  of  Philip's 
quiet  little  studio  with  its  quaint  old 
garden,  behind  whose  thick  walls  one 
can  almost  forget  the  turbulence  out- 
side. It  is  here  that  Jeanne  de  Brissac 
finds  a  haven  of  refuge  from  her  perse- 
cutors, and  here  her  two  behoved  pets, 
the  setter  puppy  and  the  yellow  cat, 
frolic  in  their  own  amusing  fashion. 
Toodles  and  Tcherka  are  quite  conspicu- 
ous throughout  the  story,  and  their 
moods  and  manners  are  sympathetically 
and  delightfully  set  forth. 

Mr.  Chambers  possesses  a  keen  sense 
of  humour  that  helps  to  lighten  many 
otherwise  tragic  situations.  The  love 
story  of  Philip  and  Jeanne  is  simple, 
pure,  and  sweet,  and  for  that  we  thank 
him,  but  as  we  lay  down  The  Red  Re- 
public with  sincere  admiration  for  his 
gift  of  story-telling,  we  cannot  but  hope 
that  his  next  romance  will  be  of  a  less 
sanguinary  hue. 

THE  INVISIBLE  PLAYxMATE  :  A  Story  of  the 
Unseen.  By  William  Canton.  New  York : 
J.  Selwyn  Tait  &  Sons.     75  cents. 

In  modest  green  garb,  with  only  a 
touch  of  gold,  comes  one  of  the  quaint- 
est and  most  lovable  little  stories  of  the 
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year.  The  Im'isibU  Playmatf  abounds  in 
delicacy  of  thought  and  rare,  exquisite 
literary  workmanship.  The  simplicity 
of  the  little  narrative  is  so  subtle  that 
one  finds  oneself  gradually  looking  upon 
the  little  child,  about  whom  the  story  is 
woven,  as  a  living  personality.  The 
love  of  the  father,  which  causes  him  to 
watch  every  baby  act  with  surpassing 
interest,  is  powerfully  yet  simply  and 
convincingly  portrayed.  He  is  half 
amused  at  what  he  fancies  must  be  a 
little  "  make-believe"  play  of  hers,  when 
she  continually  cautions  him  not  to 
hurt  his  little  girl,  and  when  she  is  put 
to  bed  at  night  she  always  asks  for 
room  for  his  tittle  girl. 

The  climax  produces  a  distinct  sensa- 
tion. The  little  girl  is  dying,  and  the 
father  on  seeing  her  try  to  lift  the  cover- 
let, and  hearing  her  faint  assurance  that 
his  little  girl  is  all  right,  lifts  it  for  her. 

Then  comes  the  startling  i/e'';owc/«(«/.- 

"  Close  beside  her  lay  ihat  other  liule  one,  with 
Its  nhite.  worn  face  and  its  poor  arms  crossed  in 
that  old-womanish  fashion  in  front  of  her.  Its 
laTKC.  suffering  eyes  looked  (or  a  moment  into 
mine,  and  then  my  head  seemed  tilled  with  mist 
and  mv  ears  buzzed. 

■'  /  saw  that.  It  was  not  hallucination.  It  was 
Ih/rt." 

He  had  been  married  before,  and  his 
first  child  and  its  mother  had  died. 
The  idea  of  the  supernatural,  which  is 
brought  out  by  the  tale,  is,  of  course, 
that  the  child,  because  of  her  few  years 
in  this  world,  was  more  in  touch  with 
the  invisible,  and  so  knew  of  the  death 
of  the  first  baby. 

It  was  Andrew  Lang  who  gave  the  book 
its  first  prominence  in  London,  and, 
after  he  espoused  its  cause,  it  created  a 
decided  sensation.  Were  we  not  so  used 
to  his  clever  severance  of  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff,  we  would  be  even  more  de- 
lighted than  we  are  at  the  unfaltering 
good  taste  which  focussed  public  atten- 
tion on  this  little  masterpiece. 

LAVENGRO.  THE  SCHOLAR,  THE  GYPSY. 
THE  PRIEST.  By  George  Borrow.  Illus- 
trated. SUndard  Novels  Series.  New  York; 
MaLmillan  &  Co.     |i.2S- 

George  Borrow's  Lavengro,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell — 
can  you  imagine  what  an  intellectual 
treat  is  here  ?  Mr.  Birrell  has  written 
with  the  judicial  mind,  sensitively  alive 
to  the  balance  of  weakness  and  power 
in  Borrow,  but  what  charm  he  finds  in 
his  very  weaknesses,  his  petulance,  his 


impatience,  his  "  sweet  unreasonable- 
ness," his  inbred  suspicions  and  prej- 
udices! He  carries  our  thoughts  back 
on  a  willing  current  of  sympathy  to  the 
wanderer,  the  alien  from  society,  who 
pronounced  life  to  be  so  sweet  : 
"  There's  night  and  day,  brother,  both 
sweet  things;  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
brother,  all  sweet  things.  There's  like- 
wise a  wind  on  the  heath.  Life  is  very 
sweet,  brother  ;  who  would  wish  to 
die?"  Like  the  lion  in  Browning's 
poem,  "  The  Glove,"  we  see 
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The  true  spirit  of  adventure  and  ro- 
nance  is  in  Lawngro.     Strange   things 
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happen  to  him  wherever  he  goes,  and 
he  has  not  to  go  far.  Adventure  is 
brought  to  your  own  doorstep.  Bor- 
row, with  his  rich  possession  of  vagrant 
moods  and  fancies,  had  no  need  to  travel 
far  afield  in  search  of  adventures,  he 
was  as  likely  to  meet  them  in  the  next 
street  or  village  as  in  the  Indies,  or,  like 
Defoe,  in  a  far  distant  isle.  Happy  is 
the  boy  into  whose  hands  Lavcugro  falls. 
A  whole  new  strange  world  of  the  im- 
agination opens  up  before  him,  and  yet 
it  lies  at  his  own  feet.  **  Borrow*s 
charm,**  says  Mr.  Birrell,  "  is  that  he 
has  behind  his  books  a  character  of  his 
own,  which  belongs  to  his  books  as 
much  as  to  himself  ;  something  which 
bears  you  up  and  along  as  does  the  mys- 
tery of  the  salt  sea  the  swimmer.  And 
this  something  lives  and  stirs  in  almost 
every  page  of  Borrow,  whose  restless, 
puzzling,  teasing  personality  pervades 
and  animates  the  whole."  Mr.  E.  J. 
Sullivan's  illustrations  reflect  wonder- 
fully the  charm  and  vitality  and  way- 
ward fancy  of  Borrow's  enchanted  coun- 
try and  the  humour  and  relish  of  his  be- 
witching characters.  The  pen-and-ink 
drawing  of  Borrow,  which  we  repro- 
duce, is  taken  from  the  frontispiece  to 
Lavaigro,  When  the  book  first  appeared, 
Mr.  Birrell  tells  us,  **  men,  women,  and 
boys  took  it  to  their  hearts."  May  the 
same  happy  fate  attend  this  new  edition 
of  an  old  favourite. 

COURTSHIP    BY    COMMAND.      By    M.    H. 
Blake.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

More  about  Napoleon  !  In  a  halo  of 
romance  we  behold  that  familiar  **  dap- 
per figure  in  its  well-known  uniform  of 
green  and  spotless  white,"  and  all  those 
equally  familiar  features  —  **  splendid 
profile,*'  **  Roman  head,"  '*  eagle  eyes" 
(why  not  "  massive  brain"  ?),  and  "  in- 
effable smile."  The  Emperor's  scheme 
to  unite  in  marriage  his  stepson,  Eugene 
de  Beauharnais,  and  the  pretty  Princess 
Augusta  of  Bavaria,  supplies  the  motive 
of  this  little  historical  romance  with  the 
clever  title.  Courtship  by  Command  is  not 
always  agreeable  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and  both  these  young  persons 
consider  themselves  hardly  used  by  Fate 
— before  they  meet.  Afterwards  they 
find  each  other  charming,  and  the  final 
chapter  bears  the  suggestive  heading, 
"  Happy  Ever  After." 

The  pretty  little  love-interest  is  some- 
what obscured  by  much  descriptive  mat- 


ter, which,  however,  is  quite  entertain- 
ing in  itself.  Mr.  Blake  has  a  whole 
paletteful  of  '*  local  colour,"  and  uses 
it  lavishly  to  embellish  the  various  scenes 
of  festivity  that  occur  in  Munich  and 
elsewhere  in  honour  of  Napoleon.  He 
seems  quite  to  enjoy  his  own  descrip- 
tions, entering  into  them  with  a  joyous 
vigour,  and  scattering  adjectives  with 
reckless  prodigality.  The  horrors  of  a 
battle-field  are  realistically  depicted  in 
the  opening  chapter.  We  smell  gun- 
powder, see  "  wild  flashes,"  that  are  fol- 
lowed by  **  thudding  booms,"  and  hear 
**  sudden  staccato  sequences  of  sharp 
sound."  But  his  Muse  can  sing  of  gen- 
tler themes,  and  he  is  equally  at  home 
when  picturing  luxury  and  loveliness. 
Our  first  glimpse  of  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine is  certainly  attractive  :  "  Upon  a 
couch,  standing  on  one  side  of  the  fire- 
place, lounging  amongst  silken  cushions, 
and  wrapped  in  richly  tinted  Cashmere 
shawls  of  priceless  value,  was  a  lady 
who  seemed  some  incarnate  vision  from 
the  Arabian  nights,  so  languid  and 
graceful  and  careless  was  her  attitude, 
so  opulent  and  dazzling  the  round  con- 
tours of  her  beautiful  figure,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  her  dark  eyes  and  hair." 
When  we  next  see  this  beautiful  vision 
she  is  "  looking  extremely  bewitching 
in  a  peignoir  of  pale  blue  silk,  lavishly 
adorned  with  exquisite  lace,  a  garment 
that  was  a  veritable  tour-de-force  of  the 
modiste's  art."  Mr.  Blake's  fancy  lin- 
gers lovingly  over  "  priceless  laces"  and 
"  costly  tissues,"  the  latter  phrase  being 
an  especial  favourite. 

There  is  not  a  dull  chapter  in  Courtship 
by  Command^  nor  do  we  meet  a  single 
dull,  commonplace  person.  The  char- 
acters, their  conversation,  and  their 
clothes  are  alike  brilliant,  and  shine 
radiant  in  the  pink  glow  of  the  author's 
enthusiasm. 

MISTHER    O'RYAN.      By    Edward    McNulty. 
London  and  New  York  :  Edward  Arnold. 

The  old  problem  of  the  landlord  and 
tenant,  which  has  served  as  a  basis  for 
so  many  of  the  books  written  about  the 
Irish  people,  while  not  discussed  in  this 
volume  from  either  point  of  view,  forms 
the  groundwork  for  its  plot.  The  story 
turns  on  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Kennedy, 
the  agent  of  Sir  Howard  Blake,  to  join 
the  Land  League,  which  has  been  or- 
ganised by  Misther  O'Ryan,  the  subse- 
quent boycotting  to  which  he  and  his 
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family  are  subjected,  and  the  outrages 
perpetrated  upon  those  who  are  brave 
enough  to  sympathise  with  the  family 
in  their  ostracism.  Nora  Kennedy, 
fresh  from  a  French  convent,  is  a  dainty 
piece  of  Irish  femininity,  loyal  and  lov- 
ing to  her  father,  for  the  sake  of  whose 
honour  she  is  willing  to  give  up  even 
her  lover.  The  picture  of  old  Paddy 
climbing  the  hill  and  straining  his  tired 
eyes  to  see  if  he  cannot  catch  a  glimpse 
of  America,  where  Larry  is,  and  reading 
fictitious  letters  to  Herself,  the' blind  old 
woman  whose  heart  is  hungering  for 
news  of  the  son  who  went  away  so  long 
ago,  is  a  pathetic  one,  but  it  has  already 
been  done  at  its  best  by  Miss  Jane  Bar- 
low. The  story  appeals  for  the  most 
part  to  the  emotions,  but  is  not  without 
humour. 

AN  ISLE   IN    THE    WATER.      By   Katharine 
Tynan.     New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     $1.25. 

There  is  a  charm  about  this  collection 
of  short  tales  that  is  quite  irresistible, 
and  we  find  it  hard  to  call  one  better 
than  another  ;  each  one  is  perfect  in  its 
own  setting.  These  stories  reveal  to  us 
the  traits  and  characteristics  in  the 
home-life  of  the  fisher  folk  of  this  island, 
a  people  clannish  and  passionate  alike 
in  their  love  and  hatred.  Especially  is 
the  reader  impressed  with  their  chastity 
and  the  strict  measures  meted  out  to 
the  one  who  has  fallen.  In  **  The  Un- 
lawful Mother"  the  severe  ostracism  is 
tempered  somewhat  by  the  love  and  ten- 
derness shown  by  two  brothers  toward 
a  girl  who,  though  young  in  years  and 
innocent  at  heart,  has  brought  disgrace 
upon  her  family.  There  is  something 
touching  about  the  devotion  of  these 
brothers,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
assert  their  authority  and  hush  the 
curses  which  rise  to  the  lips  of  their 
mother,  who  cannot  forgive  the  daugh- 
ter whose  sin  has  stained  the  name  of 
which  she  is  so  proud.  **  The  Death- 
Spancel"  carries  one  back  to  the  days  of 
witches,  philters,  and  love  charms,  for 
the  **  spancel"  is  a  ghastly  charm  used 
by  a  dark-eyed  girl  to  retain  her  sweet- 
heart's love.  **  The  Story  of  Father 
Anthony  O'Toole,"  a  brave  old  priest 
who  defends  unaided  his  beloved  people 
against  an  attack  of  the  enemy,  is  told 
with  a  grim  humour  that  arouses  ad- 
miration for  the  deed  while  it  provokes  a 
smile  at  the  method.  Katharine  Tynan 
is  the  possessor  of  a  style  which  in  its 


simplicity  and  directness  alone  attracts 
and  retains  the  reader's  interest  in  the 
Irish  people  of  whom  she  writes  so  ten- 
derly and  sympathetically. 

A  WOMAN  INTERVENES.      By  Robert  Barr. 
New  York  :  F.  A.  Stokes  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Out  of  the  buying  of  a  Canadian  mine 
Mr.  Barr  has  spun  a  very  varied  and 
amusing  story.  The  fortunes  of  the  ac- 
countant and  the  mining  expert,  sent 
out  from  England  to  report  on  the  sub- 
ject, provide  material  enough  to  enter- 
tain readers  who  are,  as  a  rule,  bothered 
by  plots  in  which  money,  stocks,  and 
shares  play  their  intricate  parts.  But 
the  enterprise  of  the  audacious  Miss  Jen- 
nie Brewster,  of  the  ArguSy  who  way- 
lays the  guileless  accountant  on  his  way 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  worms  his  finan- 
cial secrets  out  of  him,  provides  a  lively 
interest  from  Chapter  II.  onward.  The 
contest  of  wits  proceeds  along  in  a  brisk 
fashion  to  the  end  ;  and  Mr.  Barr  proves 
conclusively  that  the  pursuit  of  gold, 
the  rising  and  falling  of  the  market,  des- 
perate financial  dangers,  and  suchlike, 
cannot  kill  romance.  The  heroine  is 
learned  on  money  matters,  yet  none  the 
less  a  quixotically  enthusiastic  lover. 

PERSIS  YORKE.     By  Sydney  Christian.     New 
York:  Macmillan  &  Co.     $1.25. 

We  have  read  stories  by  this  writer 
that  we  have  liked  much  better  than 
Persis  Yorke,  He  has  always  a  tendency 
to  be  clumsy,  for  all  his  good  qualities, 
and  we  hardly  ever  lose  sight  of  the 
clumsiness  here.  But,  as  elsewhere,  we 
always  sympathise  with  his  aim,  and 
recognise  that  his  open-mindedness,  his 
generosity,  and  his  delicacy  in  dealing 
with  difficult  subjects,  are  very  rare  even 
among  those  who  weave  stories  more 
deftly.  Mr.  Christian  knows  the  hard 
workaday  world  of  men  and  women  very 
intimately,  and  he  fights  for  them  chival- 
rously in  his  stories.  But  we  think  he 
is  better  at  drawing  portraits  than  tell- 
ing tales.  At  least  this  plot  is  spoilt  by 
a  rather  tawdry  melodrama,  which,  as  a 
background  to  such  sterling  sensible 
people  as  Persis  and  Miss  Richards, 
seems  lamentably  out  of  place. 

THE  COMEDY  OF  CECILIA.  By  Caroline 
Fothergill.  New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
$1.25. 

Here  two  widely  separated  ages  mys- 
teriously meet.  Cecilia  is  a  very  mod- 
ern young  woman,  intellectual,  enlight- 
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ened,  and  beautiful,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Her  brother  and  guardian  is 
mediaeval  and  in  every  way  unattractive. 
He  insists  on  her  marriage  with  another 
mediaeval  dullard,  her  independent  for- 
tune depending  on  her  consent,  after 
the  stoiy-book  fashion  of  some  centuries 
ago.  She  refuses,  and  flies  to  a  sympa- 
thetic modern  friend,  who  first  backs 
her  up,  and  then  treacherously  falls  in 
love  with  the  cruel  brother.  Finally 
she  marries  the  st)lemn  dolt,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  wedding  informs  him 
that,  having  now  secured  her  fortune, 
she  means  to  do  what,  and  gf)  where, 
she  likes  ;  that  she  doesn't  care  a  fig  for 
him  ;  and  means  to  have  a  good  time 
in  exactly  her  own  way  forevermore. 
This  spiritucl  practical  joke  is  very  char- 
acteristic of  Cecilia,  who,  in  spite  of  Miss 
FothergilTs  efforts  and  convictions  to 
the  contrar}',  remains  the  most  ungrace- 
ful heroine  perhaps  in  all  fiction.  Her 
usual  way  of  expressing  emotion  is  to 
**  choke  with  laughter,"  and  her  repar- 
tee is  in  the  style  of  a  fourteen-year-old 
schoolboy.  But  why  should  it  have 
been  better  ?  Her  most  elementary  wit 
always  found  such  flattering  greetings 
as  **  You  are  delicious  !"  or  **  You  are 
Satanic  !  .  .  .  How  do  you  do  it  ?" 
We  have  read  many  poorer  novels  re- 
cently, but  none  more  hobbledehoy. 

DIANA'S    HUNTING.     By    Robert   Buchanan. 
New  York  :  F.  A.  Stokes  Co.     75  cts. 

Diana  was  a  fascinating  and  beautiful 
young  actress,  but  she  is  not  the  central 
figure  of  the  story.  The  chief  place  is 
assigned  to  Marcus  Aurelius  Short,  a 
man  of  unlovely  exterior,  shocking  man- 
ners, outrageous  opinions,  and  the  most 
faithful  heart.  This  lover  of  taverns 
more  than  drawing-rooms,  this  dramatic 
critic  of  loud  and  hideous  style,  does 
three  remarkable  things  :  he  sees 
through  the  beautiful  Diana,  and  speaks 
plain  truths  to  her ;  he  puts  enough 
backbone  into  Horsham,  a  feeble  friend, 
to  keep  that  young  dramatist  at  his 
wife*s  hearthside  when  he  desired  above 
everything  else  in  the  world  to  be  tour- 
ing in  America  with  the  charming  ac- 
tress ;  and  he  never  cursed  his  own  dis- 
sipated, faithless  wife,  but  waited  in  pa- 
tience for  the  better  moments  when  she 
would  consent  to  accept  his  kindness. 
This  kindly  bear  is  an  old  type,  but  he 
wears  well  in  fiction  as  in  life.  Diana  s 
Hunting  is  a  short,  slight  story,  but  it  is 


the  best  and  the  truest  to  life  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan has  given  us  for  a  long  time. 

THE  BROWN  AMBASSADOR.  A  Story  of 
the  Three  Days'  Moon.  By  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser. 
New  York  :   Macmillan  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Mrs.  Fraser  has  adopted  a  quaint  con- 
ceit in  making  some  household  pets, 
gifted  with  the  power  of  speech,  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  affairs  of  their  sorely 
perplexed  owners  ;  and  the  side-lights 
thrown  on  the  inner  life. of  a  Dachshund 
and  an  Apgora  cat  are  amusing  in  the 
extreme.  But  the  entire  rationalness 
otherwise  of  the  story  robs  this  fantastic 
feature  of  the  charm  of  temporary  illu- 
sion, and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
children,  for  whose  entertainment  the 
book  was  designed,  would  prefer  their 
fairy  tales  without  admixture  of  merely 
human  adventures.  The  fact  is,  there  is 
abundant  material  for  two  stories,  and 
each  would  no  doubt  have  been  more 
satisfying  than  the  one  that  has  been 
made  of  it.  Froude,  in  his  Pilgrimage 
of  a  Caty  has  shown  what  can  be  done 
with  animal  characters  alone,  and  Mrs. 
Fraser  also  has  given  evidence  in  this 
volume  of  her  ability  to  write  interest- 
ingly of  them,  as  well  as  of  young  peo- 
ple. In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  draw- 
back pointed  out,  the  story  is  told  with 
a  sprightliness  that  is  likely  to  ensure 
for  it  and  for  its  winning  characters — 
not  only  Tip,  the  Dachs  ;  Madame  Miri- 
bee,  the  Angora  ;  and  Monty,  the  mon- 
goose, but  Donald,  Conny,  and  Fenella 
— a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  youth- 
ful readers. 

FREDERICK.  By  L.  B.  Walford.  New  York  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.     $1.25. 

SUCCESSORS  TO  THE  TITLE.  By  L.  B. 
Walford.     D.  Applcton  &  Co.     sJJi.oo. 

That  good  intent  is  not  always  asso- 
ciated with  strength  of  mind,  and  that 
in  vain  the  net  is  spread  in  the  sight  of 
any  bird,  are  observations  of  hardly 
sufficient  freshness  and  incredibility  to 
warrant  Mrs.  Walford  in  using  them  as 
the  basis  of  two  full-sized  novels.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  in  founding  both 
these  stories  upon  the  experiences  of 
weak-minded  but  well-meaning  heroes, 
with  villains  who  are  given  to  discussing 
their  plots  at  the  top  of  their  voices  on 
public  highways,  she  has  made  the  su- 
perstructures of  rather  flimsy  and  unin- 
teresting characters.  The  course  of  Fred- 
erick's career  is  a  little  the  less  obvious, 
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but  this  virtue  is  obtained  only  by  an 
illogical  change  of  front  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  who,  having  created  as  her 
central  figure  an  addle-pated  young  man, 
with  all  the  pettiness  of  a  gossipy  old 
maid,  later  on  incontinently  presents 
him  as  a  person  of  substantial  charac- 
ter, and  further  astonishes  the  reader  by 
bestowing  him  in  marriage  upon  a 
charming  girl,  who  has  had  the  pick  of 
her  father's  regiment,  and  is  even  then 
just  recovering  from  another  attachment 
— a  woman  who,  the  worldlv-wise  would 
say,  would  be  the  last  in  the  world  to 
tolerate  his  remaining  foibles. 

Successors  to  the  Title  sets  forth  the 
heroic  struggles  of  two  young  persons 
upon  whom  are  suddenly  laid  the  heavy 
burden  of  great  wealth  and  exalted  rank. 
The  plot  is  insignificant,  and  is  at  best  a 
laboured,  long  drawn-out  illustration  of 
the  theory  that  wealth  and  high  social 
position  are  holy  things,  to  support 
which  special  fitness  is  required.  As  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  not  a  large  percentage 
of  those  who  read  the  book  will  be  called 
upon  to  endure  earldoms  and  marquis- 
ates,  it  would  appear  that  more  practi- 
cal examples  might  have  been  chosen. 

NUMBER    49    TINKHAM    STREET.      By  C. 
Emma  Cheney.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg&Co. 

There  is  an  engaging  suggestion  of 
flattery  in  the  term  sui generis  applied  to 
a  book,  but  in  this  instance,  appropriate 


as  it  is,  it  means  simply  that  we  have 
here  what  is  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl. 
It  is  not  a  novel,  nor  is  it  a  philosophi- 
cal or  didactic  treatise,  but  something 
of  each  ;  moreover,  while  the  opening 
chapters  indicate  that  the  author  has 
again  addressed  herself  to  young  peo- 
ple, as  in  her  Civil  War^  those  that  fol- 
low are  plainly  intended  rather  for  their 
elders.  Amid  these  somewhat  bewilder- 
ing conditions  there  stands  out  one  sub- 
ject— practical  philanthropy — to  the  dif- 
fusion of  which  along  particular  lines  it 
is  evident  that  much  earnest  work  has 
been  done  in  these  pages.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  book  is  not  well 
calculated  to  inspire  interest,  except 
among  those  who  are  already  given  to 
efforts  in  behalf  of  their  kind.  The  gist 
of  it  is  a  record  of  apocryphal  mission- 
ary labours  among  hypothetical  street 
urchins  ;  and  it  is  not  convincing  be- 
cause, either  through  over-earnestness 
in  seeking  to  enforce  a  lesson,  or  on  ac- 
count of  deficient  imagination,  the  char- 
acters drawn  are.  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, so  vague  individually  and  in  their 
relations  to  each  other  that  their  acts 
fail  to  produce  any  lasting  impression, 
or  indeed  to  hold  the  attention  firmly. 
To  those  to  whom  the  subject  is  a  vital 
one  the  book  may  furnish  useful  hints 
concerning  the  prosecution  of  such  cam- 
paigns in  the  field  of  sociology  as  Mrs. 
Cheney  describes. 
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ENGLAND'S   DARLING.     By   Alfred    Austin. 
New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Perhaps  the  less  said  about  the  Laure- 
ate's new  drama  the  better.  It  is  quite 
good  enough  to  praise,  and  even  to 
read,  if  you  are  not  in  a  hypersensitive 
mood,  when  it  is  bad  enough  to  feed 
your  scorn.  *'  Over  and  over  again," 
says  Mr.  Austin,  **  in  later  years,  when 
traversing  those  tracts  of  our  native 
land  which  the  most  vividly  recall  his 
[Alfred's]  heroism,  his  wisdom,  and  his 
triumph,  I  found  myself  exclaiming,  *  If 
one  could  but  write  of  Alfred.*  A  visit 
to  Edington — the  Saxon  Ethandune — 
one  mellow  November  afternoon,  gave 
fresh  stimulus  to  the  longing,  and  finally 
generated  the  production  of  this  work. 


Would  it  were  worthier  !  But,  to  cite 
words  of  Alfred's  own,  '  Do  not  blame 
me  ;  for  every  man  must  say  what  he 
says,  and  do  what  he  does,  according  to 
his  ability.*  '*  Exactly  so.  And  Mr. 
Austin  had  to  say  what  he  says  aloud, 
and  do  what  he  does  publicly,  a  case  for 
respectful  sympathy  when  you  are  forced 
to  say  and  do  the  unsuitable  thing.  We 
should  all  like  to  write  of  Alfred,  and 
Arthur,  and  Charlemagne,  and  a  great 
many  others,  but  luckily  we  are  not 
obliged  to  show  how  far  our  grasp  is 
short  of  our  reach.  There  never  was  a 
deader  drama  attempted,  and  seldom 
has  such  glib  commonplace  been  seri- 
ously put  into  the  mouths  of  players. 
But  as  a  representation  of  history  we 
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have  seen  much  worse  things  honoured  ; 
and  there  is  a  slender  love-story  in  the 
play,  that  of  Edward  and  Elgiva,  to 
which,  albeit  against  his  will,  all  Mr. 
Austin's  strength  has  run.  The  scenes 
pass  out  of  doors,  amidst  trees,  and 
flowers,  and  morning  air,  while  ^*  the 
East  crimsons  like  hedgerose  yet  half- 
unclosed,"  and  the  lark's  song  is  heard — 

*'  like  a  fountain  he  went  up, 
Or  in  melodious  spray  fell  bubbling  back." 

Alfred,  Guthrum,  Oskytel,  and  the  rest 
of  the  serious  persons,  are  carnival  fig- 
ures, mere  stuffed  costumes  that  pass 
out  of  memory  as  soon  as  out  of  sight  ; 
but  there  is  something  **  frank  and 
fresh"  about  Elgiva  and  Edward. 

MEMOIRS  OF  AN  ARTIST.  An  autobiog- 
raphy by  Charles  Fran9ois  Gounod.  Ren- 
dered into  English  by  Annette  E.  Crocker. 
Chicago  and  New  York  :  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
$1.25. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able book  from  many  standpoints.  Not 
only  was  Gounod  a  great  musical  genius, 
but  a  faithful  son.  His  appreciation 
of  his  mother's  sacrifices  for  him,  be- 
ginning at  his  father's  death,  is  uncon- 
sciously, and  therefore  charmingly,  por- 
trayed throughout  these  pages. 

Inheriting  a  decided  genius  for  paint- 
ing from  his  father,  who  held  at  one 
time  the  position  of  drawing  master  to 
the  pages  at  the  court  of  King  Louis 
XVIII.,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite, Gounod  remained  a  steadfast 
devotee  at  the  shrine  of  music.  And 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Monsieur- 
Ingres,  Director  of  the  French  Academy 
during  Gourfod's  residence  in  Rome, 
urged  him  to  abandon  music  and  bend 
all  his  energies  to  developing  his  un- 
doubted genius  for  form  and  colour. 

Nothing  is  more  touching  in  these 
Memoirs  than  Gounod's  triumph  over 
Monsieur  Poirson,  the  principal  of  the 
St.  Louis  Lyceum,  where  he  attended 
school,  nor  more  remarkable  in  his 
career,  for  it  was  the  event  which  decided 
his  future  destiny. 

Madame  Gounod,  remembering  the 
struggles  of  her  husband,  and  fearing 
to  have  her  son  start  upon  an  artistic 
career,  came  in  despair  to  Monsieur 
Poirson.  He  comforted  her  by  telling 
her  the  youthful  Charles  was  a  good 
little  student,  and  he  thought  she  need 
have  no  fear  of  his  becoming  an  artist. 


When  the  good  lady,  quite  consoled, 
had  gone  on  her  way,  the  principal 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  call 
the  child  to  him  and  apply  a  practical 
test.  In  reply  to  the  child's  acknowledg- 
ment that  he  desired  to  be  a  musician, 
the  master  said,  **  Ah,  but  you  do  not 
know  what  that  means  !  To  be  a  mu- 
sician amounts  to  nothing  in  the  world." 

And  the  boy  of  thirteen  threw  back 
his  head  and  cried — cannot  you  almost 
see  him  ? — **  What,  monsieur  !  is  it  noth- 
ing to  be  a  Mozart,  a  Rossini  ?" 

Whereupon  the  master,  strongly  mov- 
ed, gave  him  some  verses,  bidding  him 
set  them  to  music.  The  words  were  the 
song  of  Joseph,  **  A  peine  sortir  de  fen- 
fance.**  During  the  recreation  hour 
Charles  accomplished  the  congenial 
task  and  hurried  to  the  principal.  The 
controversy  which  ensued  over  the  piano 
accompaniment,  and  the  boy's  final  tri- 
umph, when  Monsieur  Poirson,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  embraced  the  youth, 
saying,  **  Go  on,  my  child,  with  your 
music,"  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
passages  in  the  narrative. 

There  is  a  brilliant  discourse  on  the 
art  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and 
others,  of  whom  he  was  so  well  quali- 
fied to  speak,  while  his  comments  on  the 
compositions  of  Mozart  and  Mendels- 
sohn are  replete  with  a  delicate  and  cap- 
tivating freedom.  The  book  is  a  great 
pleasure,  for  it  shows  us  not  only  a  great 
and  devoted  artist,  but  a  sane,  well- 
balanced,  and  lovable  man.  The  bind- 
ing is  unique  and  appropriate,  and  Miss 
Crocker  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
fidelity  of  her  translation. 

THE  WHITE  SNAKE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
Translated  from  the  German  into  the  original 
metres  by  Madison  Cawein.  With  photo- 
gravure of  the  translator.  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky :  John  P.  Morton  &  Co.     $2.00  net. 

On  heavy  antique  paper,  and  bound 
richly  in  red  and  gold,  we  are  given  the 
poems  which  Madison  Cawein  has  elect- 
ed to  translate  from  the  German  of 
Mirza,  Shaffy,  Geibel,  Heine,  Uhland, 
and  Goethe.  Mr.  Cawein,  a  poet  and 
scholar  of  whom  the  South  is  justly 
proud,  has  retained  in  his  English  ren- 
ditions, as  nearly  as  possible,  the  orig- 
inal metres.  This  lends  additional  value 
to  the  work. 

The  JV/ti/e  Snake,  from  which  the  book 
takes  its  name,  is  a  conceit  of  Geibel's  ; 
and  a  very  vivid  and  remarkable  picture 
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we  have  of  the  gruff  old  Sir  Stojan,  **  he 
who  was  his  son's  destroyer.'*  Cer- 
tainly no  one  but  a  German  would  have 
conjured  this  gruesome  and  powerful 
thing,  and  worked  it  out  in  a  form  so 
entirely  at  peace  with  the  theme. 

Goethe  is  represented  by  a  short  pas- 
sage between  the  Emperor  and  Mephis- 
topheles,  from  the  second  part  of  Faust, 
One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  touch- 
ing things  in  the  book  is  Uhland's  **  The 
Harvester/'  but  to  many  the  most  fas- 
cinating selections  will  undoubtedly  be 
those  from  Heine.  His  airy  touch, 
weirdness  and  quaint  power  of  stirring 
people  into  rhythmic  life  are  all  faith- 
fully portrayed. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  AULUS.  By  Flora  Mac- 
Donald  Shearer.  William  Doxey :  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  title  poem  can  hardly  be  called 
great,  though  it  has  many  fine  lines, 
and  some  interest  from  being  found- 
ed on  a  sketch  in  the  Gesta  Rotnanorum, 
Of  the  rest,  **  Ballades,  Sonnets,  and 
other  Verses,"  that  go  to  make  up  the 
book,  •'  The  Ballade  of  Charity"  is 
especially  good. 

The  writer  is  a  Scotch  woman — Flora 
MacDonald — and  one  of  the  very  best 
things  she  has  done  in  this  volume  is 
called  *'  The  Isle  of  Skye."  To  one 
who  has  lived  in  and  loved  Scotland, 
and  especially  to  those  born  among  her 
bleak  and  purple  hills,  these  lines  must 
appeal. 

The  dream  returns,  I  have  my  wish, 

I  see  Dunvegan's  Hall ; 
The  moon  sleeps  fair  on  Grishornish, 

I  hear  the  boatmen  call. 
And  it's  O  for  a  nook  in  a  broomy  dell, 

Where  the  thyme  its  balm  distils. 
And  the  rich,  rare  smell  of  the  heather  bell 

That  grows  on  the  Highland  hills. 

CHARLES  XII.  By  R.  Nisbet  Bain.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 

We  note  with  pleasure  Mr.  Nisbet 
Bain's  gradually  rising  reputation  as  a 
Scandinavian  scholar.  This  biography 
of  the  Lion  of  the  North,  which  we  briefly 
acknowledged  in  our  last  number,  is  a 
fresh  and  important  contribution  to  liter- 
ature. Mr.  Nisbet  Bain  has  followed  the 
best  available  Swedish  monographs  in  the 
purely  historical  and  political  portions, 
while  going  to  original  documents  for 
the  private  conduct  and  personal  char- 
acter of  his  hero.  Of  Charles  XII.  he 
has  formed  a  high  estimate.  He  thinks 
that,  intellectually,  he  was  very  highly 


gifted,  and  had  many  of  the  qualities  of 
a  great  ruler.  Still,  he  was  extraordi- 
nary rather  than  great,  or,  at  least,  if  he 
was  great,  it  was  as  a  hero  rather  than 
as  a  ruler.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  do- 
mestic affection,  of  decided  religious 
feeling,  though  his  religious  views  dur- 
ing the  later  portion  of  his  life  took  a 
strong  touch  of  fatalism.  He  believed 
in  a  theory  of  alternating  cycles  of  good 
and  bad  luck,  saying,  "  In  times  of  war, 
unlucky  events  must  occasionally  hap- 
pen in  order  that  luck  may  have  freer 
course.*'  In  all  his  correspondence 
there  is  not  a  single  allusion  to  his  own 
marvellous  and  innumerable  exploits, 
though  he  is  always  lavish  in  his  praise 
of  others.  However  angry  he  might  be, 
a  hasty  or  violent  expression  never  once 
escaped  his  pen.  We  have  found  this  a 
most  entertaining  work,  and  it  thorough- 
ly well  sustains  the  deserved  reputation 
of  the  Heroes  of  the  Nations  Series. 

ETIDORHPA;  OR,  THE  END  OF  THE 
EARTH  :  A  Strange  History  of  a  Mysterious 
Being  and  the  Account  of  a  Remarkable  Jour- 
ney, as  Communicated  in  Manuscript  to  Llew- 
ellyn Drury,  who  promised  to  print  the  same, 
but  finally  evaded  the  responsibility,  which  was 
assumed  by  John  Uri  Lloyd.  Cincinnati,  O.  : 
The  Robert  Clarke  Company.     $2.00. 

The  foregoing  is  the  cabalistic  title 
and  oracular  purport  of  a  work  by  Mr. 
John  Uri  Lloyd,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  who 
is  widely  known  for  his  book  on  The 
Chemistry  of  Medicines^  for  his  treatise  on 
elixirs,  and  for  many  sterling  papers 
that  have  appeared  in  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal journals  of  this  country  on  percola- 
tion and  kindred  practical  scientific  sub- 
jects. 

The  author  himself  best  sets  forth  the 
character  of  his  latest  volume  in  his  let- 
ter to  the  recipients  of  the  author's  edi- 
tion : 

**  One  whose  study  of  the  material  has 
to  himself  discredited  materialism,  and 
who  sees  in  every  form  of  matter  a  mar- 
vel inexplainable  ;  who  considers  fact  to 
be  as  strange  as  fiction,  and  that  things 
visible  are  but  verses  in  God's  wonder- 
book  ;  who  believes  a  fairy  story  to 
be  not  less  true  than  many  visions  scien- 
tific ;  .  .  .  who  believes  that  force  and 
spirit  are  neither  less  real  one  than 
the  other,  and  that  matter  is  not  more 
substantial  than  either  ;  who  loves  the 
mysterious  and  the  beautiful,  and  sees 
mystery  and  beauty  in  all  visible  struc- 
tures and  in  all  possible  thought  crea- 
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lions;  .  .  .  who  cjuestions  if  enthusiasm 
intense  is  far  separated  from  sarcasm 
deep  ;  who  believes  that  the  cynic  is 
often  far  more  of  an  educator  than  the 
sage  ;  .  .  .  should  not,  in  the  record 
that  follows,  attempt  to  ditTerentiate  be- 
tween history  and  romance,  fact  and  fic- 
tion,  speculation  and  science,  sarcasm, 
ignorance,  and  irony." 

The  book  is  very  sumptuous,  and  is 
enriched  by  illustrations  that  represent 
the  flight  of  the  artist's  and  of  the 
author's  fancy  into  the  ever  unconquer- 
able yet  ever  obedient  realm  of  the 
unknown  ;  and  the  entire  limited  first 
edition  was  bespoken  in  advance. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  OLDFX  TIMES.  Hy  S. 
Barinjj  GouUl.  New  York  :  ThcMiias  Whitta- 
ker.     $1.50. 

We  have  here  a  little  of  everything, 
from  the  grotesque  and  gruesome  to  the 
comic  and  the  pathetic.  The  author 
thinks  he  lias  discovered  the  origin  of 
mourning  in  the  effort  of  primitive  people 
to  escape  annoyance  from  visits  of  the 
ghosts  of  the  departed.  Mourning,  which 
originally  consisted  in  smearing  the  body 
with  coloured  pigments  or  in  shaving  the 
head,  was  a  disguise  designed  to  prevent 
provoking  spirits  from  recognising  their 
late  friends.  In  the  chapter  on  **  Queer 
Culprits,  * '  who  are  chiefly  ghosts,  a  rather 
queer  mistake  occurs  for  one  so  skilled 
as  Mr.  Baring  Gould  in  antiquarian  lore. 
He  speaks  of  *'  the  witch  persecutions 
under  the  Quakers,  Increase  and  Cotton 
Mather.*'  If  anything  could  bring  back 
the  ghosts  of  these  Puritan  worthies 
from  the  other  world,  it  would  be  to  hear 
themselves  called  **  Quakers."  Beware, 
Mr.  Baring  Gould  ! 

The  \vit  which  enlivens  these  curious 
stories  is  not  their  least  recommenda- 
tion. It  is  a  question,  however,  whether 
such  exposure  of  the  follies  of  our  ances- 
tors may  not  have  a  bad  effect  upon  us 
nineteenth-century  folk  by  nourishing 
our  already  well-developed  bump  of 
self  esteem. 

STUDIES  IN  TIIEOLOGIC  DEFINITION. 
By  Frederick  Palmer.  New  York  :  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.     J^i.25. 

Mr.  Palmer  is  indeed  versatile.  Who 
would  suspect,  in  looking  at  the  title  of 
this  book,  that  fourteen  original  and 
very  taking  pieces  of  poetry — '*  Inter- 
ludes," the  author  calls  them — were 
tucked   in    between    these    remarkably 


well-written  though  rather  metaphysical 
chapters  on  theology  !  Another  surprise 
is  in  store  for  him  who  reads  far  enough. 
When  he  comes  to  the  tenth  chapter,  in- 
stead of  a  continuation  of  the  philo- 
sophic discussion  he  will  find  something 
else — namelv,  an  examination  of  the  sev- 
eral  Protestant  religious  bodies  as  to 
their  recognition  of  the  principles  al- 
ready laid  down,  and  a  lawyer-like  plea 
for  the  Protestant  Kpiscopal  Church  as 
the  only  one  which  is  not  found  wanting. 
We  have,  then,  in  this  small  but  very 
bright  volume  poetry,  polemics,  and 
theology  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  mixture  has  been  compounded  into  a 
very  seductive  prescription.  Perhaps  an 
added  piquancy  may  be  found  in  the 
Appendix,  where  the  author  takes  the 
Andover  School  of  Progressive  Qrtho- 
doxy  to  task.  He  charges  them  with 
losing  the  courage  of  their  convictions 
and  with  consecjuent  failure  to  reach  the 
logical  conclusion  from  their  principles 
which  Mr.  Palmer  would  say  is  that 
**  Christ  is  the  spiritual  conception  of 
humanity,"  and  therefore  all  that  is  good 
in  the  world  everywhere  and  at  all  times 
is  the  expression  of  Christ  in  men.  This 
is  the  central  position  of  the  author.  To 
some  it  may  seem  a  sort  of  Christian 
pantheism  ;  but  he  has  worked  out  his 
thought  with  loving  care  and  skill,  and 
those  who  cannot  accept  his  definitions 
as  conclusive  or  correct  will  find  much 
that  is  suggestive  and  helpful  in  what 
he  savs. 


IN  NEW  ENGL.\ND  FIELDS  AND  WOODS. 
By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.    ^1.25. 

Mr.  Robinson  rambles  with  the  pleas- 
ant egoism  of  the  solitary  through  fields 
and  woods,  and  vouchsafes  us  the  riches 
of '*  the  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye,"  as  of 
one  who  has  had  privileges  from  nature 
while  enjoying  a  close  intimacy  with  her 
during  the  year.  Privilege,  indeed,  is 
written  all  over  his  charming  observa- 
tions and  refreshing  comments  on  out- 
of-door  life,  and  makes  those  of  us  who 
are  proscribed  to  live  in  town  or  city  feel 
more  keenly  the  poverty  of  our  urban 
life.  The  series  of  short  sketches  which 
compose  the  book,  on  the  birds,  animals, 
and  flowers  common  to  each  season,  are 
linked  together  by  a  smoothly  flowing 
diction  which  is  marked  by  a  delicacy  of 
tone  and  purity  of  expression. 
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JOURNAL  OF  A  SPY  IN  PARIS  DURING 
THE  REIGN  OF  TERROR,  1794.  By  Raoul 
Ilesdin.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.     $1.25. 

This  very  curious  and  interesting  book 
purports  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  diary 
of  one  of  Mr.  Pitt's  agents  in  Paris  dur- 
ing eight  months  of  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror. It  throws  strange  and  vivid  side- 
lights on  the  lurid  drama  of  famine  and 
blood  which  the  writer  describes.  Noth- 
ing is  said  in  the  preface  to  explain 
where  the  diary  was  discovered,  or  why 
it  has  not  been  previously  published  ; 
but  the  anonymous  editor  has  supplied 
careful  notes  of  elucidation  and  correc- 
tion. It  is  pretty  generally  believed  that 
this  book  is  a  ver^*^  clever  literary  im- 
posture, and  to  this  belief  we  ourselves 
seriously  incline. 


BOOKMAN  BRHVITIES. 

A  pleasant  surprise  in  the  remaking 
of  old  books  comes  in  the  welcome  shape 
of  the  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of 
Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire^  from  Messrs.  Macmillan  and 
Company.  The  work  is  to  be  issued  in 
seven  volumes,  and  is  edited  with  intro- 
duction, notes,  appendices,  and  index 
by  Mr.  Bury,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
The  present  volume  contains  an  excellent 
map  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  180  a.d., 
and  in  the  Introduction  we  have  an  illus- 
tration, by  comparison  of  various  pas- 
sages placed  in  parallel  columns  selected 
from  the  first  and  second  editions,  of  the 
attention  which  he  paid  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  style.  Gibbon's  place  in  litera- 
ture is  as  high  as  in  that  of  history  ; 
but  as  an  historian  he  needs  emenda- 
tion and  revision,  and  thus  the  neces- 
sity for  historical  purposes  of  a  carefully 
prepared  edition.  And  if  Gibbon  had 
his  limitations,  these  are  more  than  com- 
pensated for  in  his  grasp  on  the  unity  of 
history  and  in  the  singularly  happy 
union  of  the  historian  and  the  man  of 
letters  ;  indeed,  we  do  not  deplore  these 
limitations,  for  they  were  the  conditions 
of  his  great  achievement.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  paper,  type,  and  binding 
are  worthy  of  mention  in  this  now  edi- 
tion, and  for  lightness  the  book  is  a 
mere  featherweight  in  the  hand.  (Price, 
$2.00.) 

///  a  Walled  Garden,  by  Bessie  Ray- 
ner  Belloc,  also  published  by  the  Mac- 
millans  ($1.75),  is  composed  of  pleasant 


chats  about  eminent  persons  she  has 
met,  or  not  having  met,  has  known 
more  intimately  than  was  our  privilege. 
These  persons  are  chiefly  women — 
George  Eliot,  Mrs.  Jameson,  Mary 
Howitt,  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton, 
Adelaide  Procter,  Mrs.  Booth,  and  soon. 
Of  George  Eliot  she  says  that  from  first 
to  last  she  was  "  the  living  incaination 
of  English  dissent.  She  had  '  chapel  * 
written  in  every  line  of   the  thoughtful, 

somewhat    severe    face." From    the 

same  publishers  we  have  the  "  Inferno" 
of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  rendered  in  the 
nine-line  metre  of  Spenser  by  George 
Musgrave,  which  the  author  expects  to 
follow  with  the  **  Purgatorio"  and 
**  Paradiso"  before  long  ($1.50)  ;  Head- 
lon^  Hall  and  Nightmare  Abbey ,  two 
stories  of  Thomas  Love  Peacock's  in 
one  volume  of  the  Illustrated  Standard 
Novels  Series,  with  illustrations  by  H.  R. 
Millar  and  an  Introduction  by  George 
Saintsbury  ($1.25)  ;  The  Shadow  on  the 
Blind,  a  volume  of  ghost  stories  by  Mrs. 
Alfred  Baldwin,  with  some  fine  pen-and- 
ink  drawings  by  way  of  illustration 
($1.50),  and  in  the  Novelists'  Library,  A 
Tale  of  a  Lonely  Parish,  by  F.  Marion 
Crawford.  (Paper,  50  cents.)  Another 
of  the  dainty  volumes  in  the  People's 
Edition  of  Tennyson  has  just  been 
published,  containing  **  Enoch  Arden," 
"Aylmer's  Field,"  and  "Lucretius" 
(45  cents)  ;  and  the  latest  addition  to  the 
Lyric  Poets,  edited  by  Ernest  Rhys,  is 
the  lyrics  of  Thomas  Campion,  a  poet 
of  the  sixteenth  centurv  who  wrote  as  a 
musician,  and  whose  songs,  so  perfect  in 
natural  warmth  of  word,  charm,  and  in- 
spiration, were  really  meant  to  be  sung 
($1.00). 

From  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  we 
have  received  Balzac's  The  Gallery  of 
Antiquities  in  Miss  Wormeley's  transla- 
tion,  now  well-nigh  completed,  of  this 

author's      work      ($1.50). Professor 

Moulton's  long-promised  Literary  Study 
of  the  Bible  is  now  published  by  Messrs. 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company.  The  book 
is  an  account  of  the  leading  forms  of  lit- 
erature represented  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings ;  and  its  plan  is  to  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  "  distinguish  one  literary  com- 
position from  another,  to  say  exactly 
where  each  begins  and  ends  ;  to  recog- 
nise epic,  lyric,  and  other  forms  as  they 
appear  in  their  bil)lical  dress,  as  well  as 
to  distinguish  literary  forms  sp)ecial  to 
the  sacred  writers."     The  w-hole  works 
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up  to  what  the  author  calls  a  **  Literary 

Index   of    the    Bible/* The   Messrs. 

Harper  have  added  two  more  volumes 
to  their  substantial  library  edition  of 
Thomas  Hardy's  novels,  namely,  The 
Trumpet-Major  and  l^/ie  Woodlanders. 
From  the  same  firm  we  have  The  Criti- 
cal Handbook  of  the  Greek  Ne^u  Testament^ 
by  E.  C.  Mitchell,  D.D.,  which  will  be 
valuable  not  only  for  its  view  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  but 
for  the  scholarly  and  thorough  treat- 
ment in  cataloguing  manuscripts,  and 
as  a  comprehensive  work  of  library  ref- 
erence.  Messrs.   Way   and    Williams 

publish  a  small  edition  in  this  country 
of  a  reprint  of  Stoddart's  Z>tW//-/Fi7>6<', 
written  in  1830,  with  an  Introduction 
by  Andrew  Lang  ($1.50  net)  ;  also  a  col- 
lection of  papers  originally  printed  in 
The  Dial^  by  William  Morton  Payne, 
under  the  title  Little  Leaders  ($1.50). 
Both    books    are    daintily   bound    and 

beautifully  printed. Esther^  a   Young 

Man' s  Tragedy^  together  with  the  Loi>e 
Sonnets  of  Proteus^  by  Wilfred  Scawin 
Blunt,  is  published  by  Messrs.  Copeland 
and  Day  in  handsome  squaremo,  uni- 
form with  the  volume  of  Rossetti's  son- 


nets which  the  same  firm  published  about 
two  years  ago.  Each  page  contains  one 
sonnet  printed  in  clear  black  type  with 
decorative  initial  letters,  and  the  book  is 
likely  to  be  one  which  collectors  will 

prize  ($3.00). In  the  Green  Carnation 

Library,  published  by  Messrs.  Stone  and 
Kimball,  the  following  volumes  have 
made  their  appearance  :  The  Gypsy  Christy 
by  William  Sharp  ;  Black  Spirits  and 
White y  by  Ralph  Adams  Cram  ;  77/^ 
Gods  Give  my  Donkey  Wings ^  by  Angus 
Evan  Abbott,  and  The  Sin-Eater  and 
other  Tales  and  Episodes^  by  Fiona  Mac- 
leod.  The  only  remarkable  volume 
among  these  is  the  last  mentioned,  and 
Miss  Macleod's  work  is  well  worth  read- 
ing. No  w^riter  has  yet  caught  the 
Celtic  note  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands  as  she  has  done.  There 
is  an  indescribable  charm  in  the  weird, 
wailing  music  of  the  Gael  as  it  is  inter- 
preted by  this  new  writer.  ($1.00  per 
volume.)  Me  an  Methuselar  and  other 
Episodes  is  a  collection  of  cleverly  writ- 
ten sketches,  by  Harriet  Ford,  very 
dramatically  rendered  and  intended  for 
recitation,  and  published  by  the  Peter 
Paul  Book  Company. 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  March  i,  1896. 

Publications  during  February  exceeded  those  of 
January,  the  increase  immediately  after  the  first 
of  the  month  being  very  noticeable.  Works  on 
numerous  subjects  were  issued,  but  fiction  easily 
outnumbered  all  others  combined. 

The  sales  in  text-books  continued  heavy  during 
the  opening  days  of  the  month,  but  have  now  fallen 
to  their  normal  standard.  Library  business  has 
been  large  all  through  the  month,  and  there  are 
still  being  received  numerous  orders  and  lists  to 
be  priced. 

Valentines  caused  a  small  flurry  in  the  middle 
of  the  month,  but  did  not  add  much  to  the  total 
sales.  The  publishers  are  showing  Easter  goods 
similar  to  those  of  previous  years  ;  nothing  of 
especial  note,  however,  has  yet  been  seen. 

The  customary  call  for  European  Guide  books 
has  commenced.  Baedeker's  continues  to  be  the 
standard.  The  new  editions  of  The  Satchel  Guide 
and  Cassell's  Pocket  Guide  are  not  yet  ready. 

In  paper-bound  books  nothing  remarkable  has 
been  published  recently,  and  the  season  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  fully  opened.     Mrs,  Romney^  by 


Rosa  Nouchelte  Carey,  in  Lippincott's  series,  and 
The  Crime  of  the  Century,  by  Rodrigues  Ottolen- 
qui,  in  Putnam's  series,  and  an  old  favourite, 
Chimmie  Fadden^  have  been  the  best  sellers. 

The  demand  for  A  House  Boat  on  the  Stvx\ 
The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  and  A  Social  High- 
wayman is  increasing.  Ihe  Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  a  series  of  small  hand-books  on  scien- 
tific subjects,  recently  brought  out  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  has  proved  a  very  successful  venture,  the 
various  numbers  selling  readily  as  issued  and  con- 
tinuing in  popularity. 

Regeneration,  a  reply  to  Nordau's  Degeneration, 
published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  is  having  a  fair 
sale,  and  this  book,  together  with  The  Life,  Letters 
and  Works  of  Louis  Agassiz,  by  Jules  Marcon, 
and  Criminal  Sociology,  by  E.  Ferri,  are  among  the 
leading  publications  of  the  month  outside  of 
fiction. 

Comedies  0/  Courts  hip, by  Anthony  Hope,  Cameos, 
by  Marie  Corelli,  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Getard,  by 
A.  Conan  Doyle,  and  77tree  Gringos  in  I'enezuela 
and  Central  America,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
are  among  the  new  books  of  the  month  which  are 
meeting  with  a  moderate  sale,  and  which  still  have 
a  chance  to  increase  as  their  publication  becomes 
better  known. 
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Among  the  books  being  published  as  the  month 
closes  for  which  large  sales  are  expected  are 
Stephen  :  A  Soldier  of  the  Crois,  by  Florence  M. 
Kingsley  ;  A  IVoman  Intervenes,  by  Robert  Barr, 
and  A  Lady  of  Quality,  by  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett. 

Reports  and  sales  indicate  a  light  business  with 
the  retailers  in  the  city  for  the  past  month,  while 
country  trade  has  only  been  fair,  the  orders  for 
school  book  and  library  purposes  being  the  re- 
deeming features. 

The  popular  books  of  the  month  in  demand 
were  as  follows : 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
claren.     $1.25 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
75  cts. 

A  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.  By  John  Ken- 
drick  Bangs.    $1.25. 

The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.  By  Stephen  Crane. 
$f.oo. 

Cameos.     By  Marie  Corelli.    $1.00 

A  Singular  Life.     By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

$1.25. 

Menticulture.     By  Horace  Fletcher.     $1.00. 

The  Bachelor's  Christmas.  By  Robert  Grant. 
$1.50. 

A  Social  Highwayman.  By  Elizabeth  Phipps 
Wain.     75  cts. 

Jude  the  Obscure.     By  Thomas  Hardy.    $1.75. 

Mrs.  Romney.  By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey. 
Paper,  sects.  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren. 

The  Sorrows  of  Satan.  By  Marie  Corelli. 
$1.50. 

The  Red  Cockade.  By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 
(1.50. 

The  Men  of  the  Moss-Hags.  By  S.  R. 
Crockett.     $f  50. 

What  is  Worth  While.  By  Anna  Robertson 
Brown.     35  cts. 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago.  March  2.  1896. 

The  record  of  business  done  during  February 
shows  that  the  early  spring  trade  is  in  as  good  a 
condition  as  can  be  expected,  sales  having  been 
steady  and  the  general  demand  fairly  good.  Busi- 
ness ran  very  much  along  the  same  lines  as  in 
January,  and  while  no  particular  class  of  books 
met  with  more  than  ordinary  success,  the  call  for 
miscellaneous  books  was  very  good.  A  good 
business  was  done  in  valentines,  and  it  would 
seem,  judging  from  the  increase  that  each  year 
shows  in  the  sales,  that  the  custom  of  sending 
valentines,  instead  of  being  on  the  wane,  is  be- 
coming more  fashionable.  At  this  time  of  writ- 
ing there  seems  to  be,  among  the  trade,  a  more 
hopeful  and  confident  feeling  everywhere,  in  re- 
spect to  forthcoming  business,  than  there  was  a 
month  ago,  and  we  think  we  are,  in  view  of  this, 
warranted  in  saying  that  business  is  certainly 
more  promising  than  it  was  at  the  last  re- 
port. 

Owing  to  the  general  nature  of  the  business 
dooe,  Febnuuy  sales  were  almost  devoid  of  special 


incident.  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  was  again 
the  book  most  called  for.  Since  the  publication 
of  his  latest  work,  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen  has 
greatly  grown  in  public  favour,  and  the  lively 
demand  for  A  Kentucky  Cardinal  and  its  second 
part.  Aftermath,  is  quite  a  leading  feature  of  cur- 
rent trade. 

Publishers  were  active  last  month,  and  several 
books  appeared  that  take  leading  places  in  the 
month's  sales.  The  most  important  were  Conan 
Doyle's  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard,  Three 
Gringos  in  l^enezuela  and  Central  America,  by 
Richard  Harding  Davis — a  very  timely  book — and 
Anthony  Hope's  Comedies  of  Courtship.  Other 
important  books  were  :  7'he  Day  of  Their  Wed- 
ding, by  W.  D.  Ho  wells  ;  Cameos,  by  Marie 
Corelli ;  Studies  in  the  Thought  World,  by  Henry 
Wood  ;  Bayard  Taylor  in  the  American  Men  of 
Letters  Series,  and  Regeneration,  a  reply  to  De- 
generation, which  is  having  a  very  fair  call. 

That  there  are  many  people  outside  of  the  ranks 
of  faith-healers.  Christian  Scientists,  and  others 
of  that  ilk,  who  are  interested  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  is  pretty  thoroughly 
attested  by  the  phenomenal  success  of  Horace 
Fletcher's  Menticulture ;  or,  the  A  B  C  of  True 
Living,  which  is  being  very  widely  read  for  a 
work  of  its  class. 

Sales  of  technical  and  scientific  books  are  im- 
proving a  little,  and  a  very  strong  demand  is  be- 
ing manifested  for  books  on  mining  and  assaying. 
Gold  mining  is  most  in  favour  at  present,  it  ap- 
pears, and  nearly  all  the  various  books  on  gold, 
and  the  processes  of  mining  and  extracting  the 
same  from  the  ore,  are  selling  well. 

People  like  to  be  amused  evidently,  as  gMr. 
Bangs  s  latest  effort,  A  House  Boat  on  the  Styx,  is 
selling  in  a  way  that  bids  fair  soon  to  equal  his 
famous  Coffee  and  Repartee. 

Sales  of  Eugene  Field's  books  are  still  good,  and 
the  much  talked  about  Life  of  Cardinal  Manning, 
by  E.  D.  Purcell,  is  meeting  with  a  great  deal 
more  attention  than  is  usually  accorded  to  a  work 
of  its  class.  The  various  lines  of  cheap  twelvemos 
and  sixteenmos  are  also  selling  remarkably  well, 
considering  the  season.  The  following  books 
sold  best  in  actual  numbers  last  month  : 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.     i2mo,  $1.25,  and  i6mo,  25  cts. 

The  Love  Affairs  of  a  Bibliomaniac.  By  Eu- 
gene Field.     $1.25. 

The  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard.  By  A. 
Conan  Doyle.     $1.50. 

The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.     (1.25. 

A  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.  By  John  Kendrick 
Bangs.     $1.25. 

A  Singular  Life.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
$1.25. 

Aftermath.     By  James  Lane  Allen.     $1.00. 

Menticulture  ;  or,  the  A  B  C  of  True  Living. 
By  Horace  Fletcher.     $1.00. 

The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena.  Ily  Thom- 
son Jay  Hudson.     451.50. 

The  .Sorrows  of  Satan.  By  Marie  Corelli. 
$1.50. 

Three  Gringos  in  Venezuela  and  Central  Amer- 
ica.    By  Richard  Harding  Davis.    $1.50. 

Studies  in  the  Thought  World.  By  Henry 
Wood.     $1.25. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
75  cts. 
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A  Scientific  Demonstration  of  a  Future  Life. 
By  Thorn v>n  Jay  H unison.     (Ei.so. 

Comedies  of  Courtship.  Hy  Anthony  Hope. 
$1.50. 


ENGLISH   LETTER. 

L^iNbON,  January  20th  to  February  22d,  1896. 

The  rush  for  scho^^^l  b<>oks  is  now  over,  and  on 
ail  sides  satisfactory  reports  are  made.  Each 
year  educational  works  are  more  carefully  printed 
and  bound,  while,  so  far  as  the  matter  is  con- 
cerned, that  seems  more  than  ever  simplified 
Surely  Icarnin;^  should  now  be  much  easier  than 
it  was  twenty  five  years  since  ! 

Forci>;n  and  cilonial  bu'-iness  has  becrjme  less 
active,  after  a  brisk  foriiii^ht  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  period  under  treatment 

The  season  for  ouidf»or  studies  is  now  approach- 
incf,  and  already  works  on  botany  and  natural 
history  are  beinjj  stocked.  Since  various  measr 
ures  passed  for  the  protection  of  wild  birds  have 
come  into  force,  there  is  a  smaller  sale  of  bf»ys 
bofjks  on  nests  and  etfjjs.  With  this  exception, 
the  scientific  study  of  natural  history  is  as  popular 
as  ever,  and  a  new  edition  of  Morris's  Butter  flits 
and  the  same  authr^r's  liirds  have  been  well  re- 
ceived.    Mooks  on  birds  are  always  welcomed. 

The  stir  caused  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ar- 
menia has  produced  a  grxidly  number  of  pam- 
phlets, each  popular  for  a  day  or  two  until  its  suc- 
cessor appears.  The  book  of  the  moment  is 
Slatin  Pasha's  account  of  his  experiences  in  the 
Sudan. 

Lent  literature  is  now  selling  freely.  Simulta- 
neously, fiction  appears  to  drop  for  about  a 
fortnight,  and  then  to  resume  its  old  place.  Is  it 
because  two  weeks  of  Lenten  reading  are  all  that 
can  be  borne  by  the  civerage  intellect  ? 

Notwithstanding  sundry  heart  burnings,  the 
productions  of  the  Poet  Laureate,  especially'  those 
more  recently  published,  are  much  read,  or,  at 
least,  are  purchased,  which  is  all  the  bocjkseller 
can  be  expected  ir*  trouble  himself  about.  Many 
iKioksellers  now  post  up  in  their  shops  or  libra- 
ries "  The  Hulletin  of  New  Books."  From  re- 
ports received  this  practice  appears  to  be  answer- 
ing the  purprise  suggested  in  this  column  some 
lime  since,  viz.,  to  make  the  bookseller's  shop  the 
resort  (if  those  of  literary  tastes. 

Among  mag.izines  and  serial  issues  the  most 
noticeable  addition  is  The  Navy  and  Army  /ilus- 
tratcd.  Its  sale  is  very  extensive.  Cfhimbers  s 
Journal^  Cassi'ir s  Magazine,  Sunday  at  Home ^  and 
all  the  old  favourites  maintain  their  populaiity 
and  perpetual  youth. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  the  leading  books  of  the 
'month  : 

Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Sudan.  By  R.  C.  Slatin 
Pasha.     215.  net. 

Trilby.     By  George  Du  Maurier.     6s. 

The  Sorrows  of  Satan.     By  Marie  Corelli.     6s. 

The  ICxploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard.  By  \. 
Conan   Doyle.     6s. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.     6s. 

The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  I.in  Mac- 
laren.     6s. 

Mistress  Dorothy  Marvin     By  J.  C.  Snaith.  6s. 

Sweetheart  Travellers.     By  S.  R.  Crockett.    6s. 

Comedies  of  Courtship.   By  Anthony  Hope.  6s. 


The  Creed  of  the  Christian.     By  C.  Gore.     is. 

6d. 

Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable.  By  E.  C. 
Brewer.     los.  f-d. 

The  Garden  that  I  Love.     By  A.  Austin. 

In  Veronica's  Garden.     By  A.  Austin,     gs. 

The  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamt>erlain. 
By  S.  H.  J  eyes.     3s.  fnl. 

Plea  for  Simpler  Life.     By  G.  S    Keiih.    2s.  6d. 

The  Villaj^e  Watch  Tower  By  Kate  D.  Wig- 
gin.     3s.  *m1. 

The  Prist )ner  of  Zcnda.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
3s.  6d. 

John  Halifax.     By  Mrs.  Craik.     3s.  6d. 

The  Homes  and  Haunts  of  Carlyle.     2s.  6d. 

The  Red  Badge  f»f  Courat-e.  By  Stephen 
Crane.     2s.  6d.  net.  and  3s.  net. 

For  Hi**  Sake      Elsie  Marshall.     2s. 

Absolute  Surrender  Bv  Andrew  Murray.  2s. 
6<1. 

FIncyclop;tdia  of  Gardening.  By  T.  \V.  Saun- 
ders.    3s   6d. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

New  br>oks  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 
February  i  an«l  March  i,  iS(K). 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  following 
lists  as  supplied  to  us.  each  by  leading  booksellers 
in  the  towns  named. 

NEW   YORK,  UPTOWN. 

/IT  The  Red  B.ulge  of  Courage.   By  Crane.  $1.00. 

(.Appleton.) 
jt.  Exploits    of    Brigadier    Gerard.      By    Doyle. 

SJ51.50.     (.Vppletun  ) 
y.   B«jnnie    Brier    Bush.     Bv    Maclaren.     $1.25. 
^       (Dodd.  Mead  iS:  Co.) 
jfT  Love  Affairs   of   a    Bibliomaniac.      By    Field. 

$1.25      (Scribner  ) 
jli.   House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.      |>i.25. 

(Harper  ) 
^Aftermath.     By  Allen.     8100.     (Harper) 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

I.  The   Sorrows   of   Satan.     By   Corelli.     $1.50. 

(Lippincott.) 
^.  The    House   Bojit   on   the   Styx.     By    Bangs. 
.'j?i.25.     (Harper.) 

jy  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.    By  Crane.  $1.00. 
(.\ppleton.) 

4.  Red    Republic.     By  Chambers.     $1.25.     (Put- 

nam.) 
jf.   Exploits    of     Brigadier    Gerard.     By    Doyle. 

Si.  50.     (Appleton.) 
6.  Judt'  the  Obscure.     By  Hardy.     $1.75.     (Har< 
per.) 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

^  Aftermath.     By  Allen.     $1.00.     (Harper.) 
^  Exploits    of    Brigadier    Gerard.     By     Doyle. 
Si. 00.     (Appleton.) 
3.  WVong  Man.     By  Gerard.    50  cts.    (Appleton.) 
^.  Red    Badge  of    Courage.     By  Crane.     $i.oa 
(Appleton.) 

5.  Red    Republic.     By  Chambers.     $'-25.     (Put- 

nam.) 

6.  Comedies    of     Courtship.     By   Hope.     $l.5a 

(.Scribner.) 
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BOSTON,   MASS. 

U'  Bonnie  Brier   Bush.      By   Maclaren.      %i  25. 
'^      (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
2.  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.   By  Maclaren.  $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
2.  House   Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 
jl^  Singular  Life.     By  Mrs.  Phelps- Ward.     $1.25. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  ) 
5.   Hon.  Peter  Stirling.     By  Ford.    $1.50.   (Holt.) 
ir.  Love   Affairs   of  a   Bibliomaniac.     By    Field. 
$1.25.     (Scribner.) 


BUFFALO,   N.  Y. 

j^  Singular  Life.      By  Phelps.     $1.25.     (Hough- 
ton.) 

2.  Man  who  Became  a  Savage.     By  Hornaday. 

$1  50.     (Peter  Paul  Book  Co.) 

3.  Little  Wizard.     By  Weyman.    socts.  (Fenno.) 
^  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 
5.  Life  of  Cardinal  Manning.     By  Purcell.  $6.00. 

(Macmillan.) 
/^.  Love    Affairs  of   a   Bibliomaniac.     By  Field. 
$1.25.     (Scribner.) 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 

I.  Jude  the  Obscure.     By  Hardy.     $1.75.     (Har- 

per.) 
^  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 
^  Aftermath.     By  Allen.     $1  00.     (Harper.) 
/^.  Red   Badge  of    Courage.     By  Crane.     $1.00. 

(Appleton.) 
XT  Love   Affairs   of   a    Bibliomaniac.     By  Field. 

$1.25.     (Scribner.) 
6.  la.     By  S.     75  cts.     (Scribner.) 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Iff  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.      By   Maclaren.      $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

2.  Auld    Lang     Svne.      By     Maclaren.      $1.25. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

3.  A  Kentucky  Cardinal.    By  Allen.  $1.00.  (Har- 

per.) 
^Aftermath.     By  Allen.     $1.00.     (Harper.) 
5    Prisoner  of  Zenda.     By  Hope.    75  cts.    (Holt ) 
6.   When  Greek  Meets  Greek.    By  Hatton.     $1.50. 

(Lippincott) 


LOS   ANGELES,    CAL. 

^  Love   Affairs   of  a   Bibliomaniac.     By    Field. 

$1.25.     (Scribner.) 
^  House  Boat  on   the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 
3.  Days    of    Auld    Lang    Svne.     By    Maclaren. 

I1.25.     (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 
Jr.  Aftermath.      By  Allen.     $1.00.     (Harper.) 

5.  Jude     the     Obscure.        By     Hardy.        $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

6.  The  Prisoner  of   Zenda.     By   Hope.     75  cts. 

(Holt.) 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

I.  Jude  the  Obscure.  By  Hardy.  $1.75.  (Har- 
per.) 

2f:  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Maclaren.  $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

3.  Amazing    Marriage.      By    Meredith       $2.50. 

(Scribner.) 

4.  Days   of    Auld    Lang  Syne.      By   Maclaren. 

$1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
^  Red    Badge    of   Courage.     By  Crane.     $1.00. 

(Appleton.) 
6.  A    Gentleman    Vagabond.       By    Hopkinson- 

Smith.      $1.25.     (Houghton.) 


CINCINNATI,  O. 

I.   Etidorhpa.        By      Lloyd.       $2.00.       (Robert 

Clarke  Co.) 
f^  Bonnie   Brier  Bush.   By  Maclaren.     $1.25  and 

25  cts      (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 
jgf  Aftermath.      By  Allen      $r.oo.     (Harper.) 
4.  The    Sorrows   of    Satan.     By  Corelli.     $1.50. 

(Lippincott.) 
&.  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 
6.   Bachelor's      Christmas.      By     Grant.     $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

^.   House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 
^.  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.      By  Maclar- 
en.    25  cts.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
3.  Demonstration  of  a  Future  Life.     By  Hudson. 
$1.50      (McClung.) 
^   A   Singular   Life.     By    Phelps  Ward.     61.25. 
(Houghton.) 
The   Love    Affairs   of    a    Bibliomaniac.      By 
Field.     $1.25.     Scribner. 
6.  A   Social    Highwayman.     By   Train.    75   cts. 
(Lippincott.) 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  Three  Gringos.   By   Davis.     ^1.50.     (Harper.) 

2.  The    Day    of    their    Wedding.     By    Howells. 

$1.25.     (Harper.) 

3.  About  Paris.     By  Davis.     $125.     (Harper.) 

4.  A  Gentleman   Vagabond.      By  Smith.     Sr.25. 

(Houghton  ) 

>^  The  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.  By  Bangs. 
$1.25.     (Harper.) 

^^ Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Mac- 
laren.    Cloth,  15  cents.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 


PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

f   Exploits    of    Brigadier   Gerard.      By    Doyle. 

$1.50.     (Appleton  &  Co. 
2.  The    Red    Republic.     By    Chambers.     $1.25. 

(Putnam.) 
^  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

4.  Sorrows  of  Satan.     By  Corelli.     $1.50.     (Lip- 

pincott.) 

5.  Mr.  Bonaparte  of  Corsica.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

6.  Jude  the  Obscure.     By  Hardy.     $i.75-    (Har- 

per ) 
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PITTSBURG,  PA. 

^The    House   Boat   on   the   Styx.     By  Bangs. 
$1.25.     (Harper.) 

2.  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford.    $1.50.  (Holt.) 

3.  A     Kentucky    Cardinal.      By    Allen.  $1.00. 

(Harper.) 
~<f^  A  Singular  Life.    By  Phelps.    $1.25.    (Hough- 
ton.) 

5.  A  Clever  Wife.     By  Pelt  Ridge.     $1.25.  (Har- 

per.) 

6.  Apotheosis    of    Mr.    Tyrawley.     By  Prescott. 

$1.25.     (Harper.) 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 

y.  Aftermath.    By  Allen.     $1.00.     (Harper.) 
2.  Jude  the  Obscure.     By  Hardy.     I1.75.    (Har- 
per.) 
1^ Singular  Life.     By  Phelps.      $1  25.     (Hough- 
ton.) 

4.  Comedies   of   Courtship.      By   Hope.      I1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

5.  Kentucky  Cardinal.     By  Allen.    :^i.oo.    (Har- 
per.) 

6.  Sorrows  of  Satan.     By  Corelli.     $1.50.     (Lip- 
pincott.) 


^ 


PROVIDENXE,    R.   L 


i 

I     - 

■^         <T  Exploits    of    Brigadier    Gerard.      By    Doyle. 
J^  ..^r-^    $150.     (Appleton.) 

"^''^J^Red   Cockade.      By   Weyman.     $1  50.     (Har- 

■«>^-sj    3.   Monk  of  Fife.   By  Lang.  $1.25.    (Longmans.) 

^          4.  The    Upper    Room.     By  Maclarcn.     50   cts. 

Mead  &  Co.) 

and    Banking.  By    White       $1.50. 

) 
^  ^  and   Service.      By   Bishop   Lawrence. 

^  -^^^s»^  $1-25.     (Houghton.) 

^  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


<^     ^         (Dodd, 
S     ^5.   Monev 

^  ^         (Ginn.) 
^  .   <  6.  Vision   a 


i<*. 


r  Love    Affairs   of   a   Bibliomaniac.     By  Field. 
fi  $1.25.     (Scribner.) 

^'**-*^  2.  A     Gentleman    Vagabond.      By     Hopkinson 
{O  Smith      $1.25.     (Houghton.) 

•^j3.  The  Man   Who  became  a  Savage.     By  Horn- 
ets aday.     $1.50.     (Peter  Paul.) 
j0^  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.    By  Crane.  |i.oo. 
•9     ^         (Appleton.) 

Jr     \S-  The  Wise  W^oman.     By  Phelps  Ward.     $1.25. 
(Houghton.) 
f  The    House    Boat   on    the   Styx.     By   Bangs. 
$1.25.     (Harper.) 


J 


^j 


^j 


SALT   LAKE    CITY.    UTAH. 

*^*r>Beside    the    Bonnie    Brier   Bush.      By  Mac- 
Z.         larcn.      $1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
'^  ,2^  A  Singular  Life.     By  W^ard.     $1.25.     (Hough- 
'^"         ton.) 

<^"3-. -Prisoner  of  Zenda.    By  Hope.   75  cents.  (Holt.) 
-4r  Aftermath.     By  Allen.     %i  00.     (Harper.) 
-^TS'  Cyanide  Process.     By  Wilson.    $1.50.  (Wiley.) 
*      6.  A    Gentleman    Vagabond.       By    Hopkinson 
V..*         Smith.     $1.25.    (Houghton.) 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

1.  A    Kentucky   Cardinal.      By    Allen.      $1.00. 

(Harper.) 

2.  The    Red    Republic.     By   Chambers.      $1.25. 

(Putnam.) 

3.  The  Sorrows  of  Satan.     By  Corelli.      $1.50. 

(Lippincott  ) 

4.  The  Hon.   Peter  Sterling.     By  Ford.      (1.50. 

(Holt.) 

5.  Life  and    Letters   of   Cardinal    Manning.     By 

Purcell.     $6.00.     (Macmillan.) 
^.  House  Boat  oa  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 
(Harper.) 


ST.  LOUIS,    MO. 

1.  Comedies   of    Courtship.     By    Hope.     $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

2.  Three    Gringos     in    Venezuela    and    Central 

America.     By  Davis.     $1.50.     (Harper.) 
i^f  Exploits   of    Brigadier    Gerard.      By    Doyle. 
$1.50.     (Appleton.) 

4.  The  Three  Graces.     By  the  Duchess.     $1.00. 

(Lippincott.) 

5.  Cameos.     By  Corelli.     (i.oo.     (Lippincott.) 

6.  A  Social    Highwayman.     By    Train.     75    cts. 

(Lippincott.) 


ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

^.  Exploits    of    Brigadier   Gerard.      By    Doyle. 

Si.  50.     (Harper.) 
2.  The  Sowers.     By  Merriman.   $1.25.    (Harper.) 
^•9^*  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1-25. 

(Harper.) 
y^  Bonnie    Brier   Bush.      By   Maclaren.     15  cts. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

5.  Amos  Tudd.     By  Mitchell.     75  cts.    (Scribner.) 

6.  The  Manxman.     By  Caine.     (1.50.     (Apple- 

ton.) 


TOLEDO,    O. 

Prisoner  of  Zenda.    By  Hope.    75  cts.    (Holt.) 
'Bonnie   Brier    Bush.       By    Maclaren.     15  cts. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
3    Barabbas.     By  Corelli.     $r.oo    (Lippincott.) 
4.  Sorrows  of  Satan.     By  Corelli.     $1.50.     (Lip- 
pincott.) 
j^  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     (1.25. 

(Harper.) 
*^.  Aftermath.     By  Allen.     $1.00.     (Harper.) 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 

<1T  Love  Affairs  of   a   Bibliomaniac.     By   Field, 
$1.25.     (Scribner.) 

2.  Amos   Judd.     By    Mitchell.     75    cts.     (Scrib- 

ner.) 

3.  Gentleman  Vagabond.     By  Hopkinson  Smith. 

$1.25.     (Houghton.) 

4.  Dr.  Warrick's  Daughters.     By  Rebecca  Hard- 

ing Davis.     $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

5.  The    Sowers.     By    Merriman.     $1  25.    (Har- 

per.) 
•<r.  Exploits    of   Brigadier    Gerard.      By    Doyle. 
$1.50.     (Harper.) 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS   PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  MONTH. 


AMERICAN. 


/ 


J 


THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Berdoe,  E. — Browning  and  the  Christian  Faith. 
The  Evidences  of  Christianity  from  Brown- 
ing's Point  of  View.  i2mo,  pp.  xx-233, 
$1.75 Macmillan 

FiSKE,  Amos  Kidder. — The  Jewish  Scriptures. 
The  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
Light  of  Their  Origin  and  History.  i2mo, 
pp.  xiv-390,  $1.50 Scribner 

Harris  G. — Moral  Evolution.  i2mo,  pp.  xi- 
446,  $2.00 Houghton,  M. 

Hart,  Burdett. — Aspects  of  Heaven.  i6mo, 
pp.  iii-256,  75  cents Amer.  Tract  Soc. 

HtJBBARD  Elbert. — The  Song  of  Songs  :  which 
is  Solomon's.     8vo,  pp.  72,  (2.00  net. 

Roycroft  Printing  Shop 

Humphreys,  Frank  Landon. — The  Evolution  of 
Church  Music.     8vo,  pp.  179,  $1.75  ft  ft. 

Scribner 

Jacobs,  Joseph. — ^Jewish  Ideals,  and  Other  Es- 
says.    8vo,  pp.  xix-242,  $2.50. . .  .Macmillan 

Lawrence,  W.— Visions  and  Service  :  Fourteen 
Discourses  Delivered  in  College  Chapels. 
i2mo,  pp.  vi-235,  $1.25 Houghton,  M. 

Mitchell,  E.  C. — The  Critical  Handbook  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament.  8vo,  pp.  xii-270, 
$2.50 Harper 

MouLTON,  R.  G. — The  Literary  Study  of  the 
Bible.     i2mo,  pp.  xii-533,  $2.00 Heath 

Randolph,   B.   W. — The   Law   of  Sinai :  being 
'Devotional  Addresses  on  the  Ten  Command- 
ments.    i2mo,  pp.  vii-194,  $1.25. 

Longmans,  G. 

Robson,  J. — The  Holy  Spirit.  The  Paraclete  : 
a  Study  of  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
Man.     i2mo,  pp.  xiv-248,  $1.50. .  Funk  &  W. 

Schuyler,  Rev.  Hamilton. — Studies  in  English 
Church  History  :  Five  Lectures.  i2mo,  pp. 
xvi-147,  $1 .00 Crothers  &  K. 

Tyler,  J.  M.— The  Whence  and  Whither  of  Man: 
being  the  Morse  Lectures  of  1895.  f2mo, 
pp.  xv-312,  $1.75 Scribner 

FICTION. 

Allen,  C. — Papier  Mach6.  i6mo,  pp.  v-i87» 
$1.00 Arnold 

Balzac,  Honors  de. — The  Gallery  of  Antiqui- 
ties.    i2mo,  pp.  viii-369,  $1.50 Roberts 

Balzac,  Honors  de. — Ursule  Mirouet.  Trans- 
lated by  Clara  Bell.     i2mo,  pp.  259,  $1.50. 

Macmillan 

Bloundelle-Burton,  J. — In  the  Day  of  Adver- 
sity.     i2mo,   paper  pp.   viii-302,  50  cents. 

Appleton 

Bowcher,  Havering. — The  C  Major  of  Life. 
lamo,  pp.  iii-232,  I1.50 Siokes 


Brackel.  F. — The  Circus  Rider's  Daughter. 
i2mo,  $1.25 Benziger 

Carey,  Rosa  Nouchette. — Mrs.  Romney.  i2mo. 
pp.  215,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents. . .  .Lippincott 

Christian,  Sydney. — Persis  Yorke.  i2mo,  pp. 
iii-426,  $1.25 Macmillan 

CoNKLiN,  Mrs.  Nathamkl. — Paul  French's  Way. 
i2mo,  pp.  iv-278,  $1.25 Bradley 

Corelli,  Marik. — Cameos.  i2mo,  pp.  ii-291, 
$1.00 Lippincott 

Daggett,  Mrs.  C.  Stewart.— Mariposilla  :  a 
Novel.   i2mo,  pp.  ii-268,  $1.25.. Rand,  McN. 

Davis,  Rebecca  Harding. — Doctor  Warrick's 
Daughters.   i2mo,  pp.  iii-301,  $1.50.. Harper 

D'Esterre-Keeling.  Elsa.— Old  Maids  and 
Young.     i2mo,  paper,  pp.  vii-376,  50  cents. 

Cassell  Pub.  Co. 

Doyle,  A.  Conan.— The  Exploits  of  Brigadier 
Gerard.     i2mo,  pp.  vii-361,  $1.50.  Appleton 

Elliot,  Frances. — Roman-  Gossip.  8vo,  pp. 
vii-374,  $2.25 Scribner 

Falknrr,   J.    Meade. — The   Lost   Stradivarius. 

i2mo,  pp.  iii-239,  $r.oo  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Appleton 
Gerard,  Dorothea. — The  Wrong  Man.     i2mo, 

paper,  pp.  iii-349,  50  cents Appleton 

Gu.NTER,  Archib.\ld  Claverinc;. — The  Love  Ad- 
ventures of  Al-Mansur.  From  the  Original 
Persian,  by  Omar-el-Aziz.  i2mo,  pp.  219, 
$r.oo  ;  paper,  50  cents Home  Pub.  Co. 

Hamilton,  Kate  W. — The  Parson's  Proxy. 
i2mo,  pp.  iii-303,  $1.25 Houghton,  M. 

Hansson.  Mrs.  Laura  Marholm. — Six  Modern 
Women:  Psychological  Sketches.  From 
the  German,  by  Hermione  Ramsden.  i2mo, 
pp.  xvi-213,  $125 Roberts 

Hardy,  Thomas — The  Trumpet-Major,  John 
Loveday,  a  Soldier  in  the  War  with  Bona- 
parte, and  Robert  his  Brother,  First  Mate 
in  the  Merchant  Service:  a  Tale.  i2mo, 
pp.  ix-395,  $1.50 Harper 

Hardy,  Thomas. — The  Woodlanders.  i2mo, 
pp.  364.  $1.50 Harper 

Harvey,  Cockbitrn. — The  Light  that  Lies. 
i6mo,  pp.  163,  75  cents Lippincott 

Hatton,  Joseph. — When  Greek  Meets  Greek. 
i2mo,  pp.  327,  $1.50 Lippincott 

Hope,  Anthony. — Comedies  of  Courtship. 
i2mo,  pp.  v-377,  $1.50 Scribner 

Hornaday,  W.  T.--The  Man  Who  Became  a 
Savage.     8vo,  pp.  vii-413.  $1.50. 

Peter,  Paul  Book  Co. 

Hornung,  E.  W. — Irralie's  Bushranger.  i6mo, 
pp.  vi-iC3,  75  cents Scril)ncr 

Hoi'CH,  E. — The  Sinking  Mouse  Stories.  Nar- 
row iCmo,  pp.  i.\-i77,  $i.(K). 

Forest  &  Stream  Co, 
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HoLSMAN,  Ci.EMKNCE. — The  Were- Wolf.  Square 
i2mo,  pp.  iii-123,  $1.25 Way  &  W. 

HowELi.s.  W.  D. — The  Day  of  Their  Wedding. 
i2mo,  pp.  iii-153,  $1.25 Harper 

Hunter,  P.  Hay.— James  In  wick,  Ploughman 
and  Elder.     i2mo,  pp  iv- 194,  $1.00.. Harper 

Lei(;h.  Garrktt. — Lives  that  Came  to  Nothing. 
i6mo,  small  8vo,  pp.  xiii-178,  75  cents. 

Macmillan 

Massacre,  The,  of  the  Innocents,  and  Other 
Tales.  By  Belgian  Writers.  Translated 
by  Edith  Wingatc  Kinder.  Small  8vo,  pp. 
xii-292,  $1.25  fttt Stone  &  K. 

McNiLTY,  E. — Misther  O'Ryan.  i6mo,  pp. 
viii-271,  $1.00 Arnold 

Meinholi),  Wilhei.m. — The  Amber  Witch. 
Translated  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon.  i2mo, 
pp.  xxxviii-221,  $2.50 Scribncr 

Mimosa. — Told  on  the  Pagoda.  Tales  of  Burmah. 
i6mo,  pp.  136,  $1.00 Putnam 

MoN'CRKiFK,  Frkdkrick. — The  X  Jewel.  i2mo, 
pp.  ii-262.  $1.25 Harper 

Moore.  Frank  Frankfort. — Phyllis  of  Philis- 
lia.     i2mo,  pp.  iv-342,  $i.(X). 

Cassell  Pub.  Co. 

Ottolengui,  Rodrigl'es. — The  Crime  of  the 
Century.  i2mo,  pp.  viii-349.  $i.<^;  paper, 
50  cents Putnam 

Perrault. — The  Story  of  Blue  Beard.  Small 
4to,  pp.  Ci,  ^1.25 Stone  &  K. 

Pickering,  Edgar. — Two  Gallant  Rebels  :  a 
Story  of  the  Great  Struggle  in  La  Vendee. 
i2mo,  pp.  288,  $1.25 Scribner 

Prescott,  E.  Livingston.— The  Apotheosis  01 
Mr.  Tyrawley.     i2nr)o,  pp.  iii-248,  $1.25. 

Harper 

QuiNTANA,  D.  Antonio  de  Treuba  y  la.— The 
Cid  Campeador.  Translated  by  Henry  J. 
Gill.   i2mo,  pp.  viii-387,  $2.00. Longmans,  G. 

Raynor,  Cecil. — The  Spinster's  Scrip.  Narrow 
i6mo,  pp.  192,  $1.00 Macmillan 

Read,  Mrs.  R.  11. — Dora :  a  Girl  without  a 
Home      i2mo,  pp.  284,  $1.25 Scribner 

Read,  Opie  P. — The  Jucklins  :  a  Novel.  i2mo, 
pp.  vi-291,  $1.00 Laird  &  L. 

RiiosfoMYL,  Owen. — Battlement  and  Tower. 
i2mo,  pp.  viii-403,  $1.25 Longmans,  G. 

Ridge,  W.  Petp. — A  Clever  Wife.  i2mo.  pp. 
iii-300,  $1.25 Harper 

Spender,  Haroij).— At  the  Sign  of  the  Guillo- 
tine.    i2mo,  pp.  279,  $1.00 Merriam 

St.  Legf.k,  Hugh. — Hallowe'en  Ahoy  ;  or.  Lost 
on  the  Crozet  Islands.  i2mo,  pp.  320,  $1.50. 

Scribner 

SiTLLY,  J. — Studies  of  Childhood.  i2mo.  pp. 
viii-527,  $2. 50 Appleton 

Syrett,  Netta.— Nobody's  Fault.  i6mo,  pp. 
iii-240,  $1.00 Roberts 

Turgenev,  Ivan.— Smoke.  i6mo,  pp.  xv-316, 
$1.25 Macmillan 


Tynan,  Katharine. — An  Isle  in  the  Water. 
i2mo,  pp.  vii-221,  $1.25 Macmillan 

Wolf.  Alice  S. — A  House  of  Cards.  i6mo.  pp. 
281,  $1.25 Stone  &  K. 

POETRY. 

Austin,  Alfred.— En>^land's  Darling.  i2mo, 
pp.  xix-iii,  $1.25 Slacmillan 

Campion,  Thomas. — The  Lyric  Poems  of.  Ed- 
ited by  Ernest  Rhys.  i6mo,  pp.  xxxii-173, 
$1.00    .' Dent 

Cochrane,  Alfred. — Leviore  Plectro.  Small 
8vo,  pp.  xi-82,  $1.25 Longmans,  G. 

Johnston,  C. — From  the  Upanishads.  iSmo, 
paper,  pp.  xi-55,  75  cents  M<rt Mosher 

Sl-dermann,  Her.mann. — Magda  :  A  Play  in 
Four  Acts.     i6mo,  pp.  161,  $1.00. 

Lamson,  W. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Beynon,  W.  G.  L.— With  Kelly  toChitral.  8vo, 
pp.  160,  $1.75 Arnold 

Bradford,  W. — The  History  of  the  Plimoth 
Plantation.  Written  by  William  Bradford, 
one  of  the  Founders  and  Second  Governor 
of  that  Colony.  Reproduced  in  facsimile, 
with  an  Introduction  by  J.  A.  Doyle,  4to, 
$25.00  net Houghton,  M. 

Brebner,  Alexander. — .A  Little  History  of 
China,  and  a  Chinese  Story.  i6mo,  pp!  vii- 
182 Scribner 

Byng,  Arthur  H.,  and  Stephens,  Stephen  M. 
— The  Autobiography  of  an  English  Game- 
keeper (John  Wilkins  of  Stanstead.  Essex). 
i2mo.  pp.  vi-441,  $1.50 Putnam 

Davis,  Richard  Harding. — Three  Gringos  in 
Venezuela  and  Central  America.  i2mo,  pp. 
xi-282,  $1.50 Harper 

Davidson,  J.  N. — In  Unnamed  Wisconsin  :  stud- 
ies in  the  History  of  the  Region  between 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi.  8vo, 
pp.  vii-307,$2.25 Haferkorn 

Eckenstein,  Lena. — Women  Under  Monasti- 
cism.  Chapters  on  Saint-Lore  and  Convent 
Life,  between  A.D.  500  and  A  D.  1500. 
8vo,  pp.  xv-496.  $4.00  ttct Macmillan 

Gibbon.  E.— The  History  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  i2mo,  pp. 
lxviii-464,  $2.00 Macmillan 

Godley,  a.  D. — Socrates  and  Albanian  Society 
in  his  Day:  a  Biographical  Sketch.  i2mo, 
pp.  232,  $1.75 Macmillan 

Gounod,  C.  Francois. — Memoirs  of  an  Artist: 
an  Autobiography  rendered  into  English  by 
Annette  E.  Crocker.     i2mo.  pp.  223,  $1.25. 

Rand,  McN. 

Hogg,  J. — De  Quincey  and  his  Friends.  Per- 
sonal Recollections,  Souvenirs,  and  Anec- 
dotes of  Thomas  De  Quincey,  his  Friends, 
and  Associates.  Written  and  Collected  by 
James  Hogg.     8vo,  $3.00 Scribner 

Holland,  Mary  A.  Gardner. — Our  Army 
Nurses :  interesting  Sketches,  Addresses, 
and  Photographs  of  nearly  One  Hundred  of 
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the  Noble  Women,  who  Served  in  Hospitals, 
and  on  Battlefields  during  our  Civil  War. 
8vo,  pp.  548,  $2.50 Wilkins 

HosMER,  J.  K. — The  Life  of  Thomas  Hutchin- 
son, Royal  Governor  of  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  8vo,  pp.  xxviii-453, 
$4.00 Houghton,  M. 

Howard,  M.  W.— The  American  Plutocracy. 
i2mo,  pp.  246,  $1.00  ;  paper  50  cents. 

Holland  Pub.  Co. 

Howell  -  ap  -  Howell. — The  Birthplace  and 
Childhood  of  Napoleon.  i2mo,  pp.  vii-54, 
$1.50 Scribner 

Lindlev  W.,  and  Widney,  J.  P. — California  of 
the  South.  Its  Physical  Geography,  Climate, 
Mineral  Springs,  Resources,  Routes  of 
Travel  and  Health- Resorts  :  being  a  Com- 
plete Guide-book  to  Southern  California. 
i2mo,  pp.  xii-335,  $2.00 Appleton 

Lowell,  Francls  C. — Joan  of  Arc.  8vo,  pp. 
vi-382,  $2.00 Houghton,  M. 

March,  T. — The  History  of  the  Paris  Commune 
of  1871.     8vo,  pp.  372,  $2.00 Macmillan 

PuRCELL,  Edmund  Sheridan  — Life  of  Cardinal 
Manning,  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  2 
vols.,  8vo, $6.00 Macmillan 

Retz,  Cardinal  dc. — Memoirs  of  the.  Containing 
all  the  Great  Events  During  the  Minority  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  Administration  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin.  Translated  from  the  French. 
8vo,  pp.  xv-304,  $5.00  net Scribner 

RowE,  Samuel. — A  Perambulation  of  the  An- 
cient and  Royal  Forest  of  Dartmoor,  and 
the  Venville  Precincts,  or  a  Topographical 
Survey  of  their  Antiquities  and  Scenery. 
8vo,  pp.  xvi-516,  $5.00  net Putnam 

RusKiN,  J. — The  Harbours  of  England.  i2mo, 
pp.  134,  $3.00 Scribner 

Schwabe,  Mrs.  Salis. — Reminiscences  of  Rich- 
ard Cobden.     8vo,  pp.  xvi-340,  f6.oo. 

Putnam 

Shedd,  Julia  A. — Famous  Sculptors  and  Sculp- 
ture.  i2mo,  pp.  vii-332,  $2.00.  Houghton,  M. 

Shedd,  Julia  A. — Famous  Painters  and  Paint- 
ings.    i2mo,  pp.  vii-339,  $2.00. 

Houghton,  M 

• 

Smyth,  Albert  H. — American  Men  of  Letters  : 
Bayard  Taylor.     i6mo,  pp.  vii-320,  $1.25. 

Houghton,  M. 

Walton,  Izaak. — The  Lives  of  Doctor  John 
Donne,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Mr.  Richard 
Hooker,  Mr.  George  Herbert,  and  Doctor 
Robert  Sands  Sanderson.  i2mo,  pp.  xxviii- 
295,  $1.25  net. Stone  &  K. 

Wood,  Sir  Evelyn. — Cavalry  in  the  Waterloo 
Campaign.     i2mo,  pp.  xvi-203,  $1.25. 

Roberts 

Wright,  G.  F.  -Greenland  Icefields  and  Life  in 
the  North  Atlantic.  i2mo,  pp.  xv-407, 
$2.00 Appleton 

SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Bergen,  J.  Y. — Elements  of  Botany.  i2mo,  pp. 
viii-275-57,  $1.20 Ginn 


Darbishire,  H.  D. — Relliquiae  Philologica ; 
or,  Essays  in  Comparative  Philology.  Ed- 
ited by  R.  S.  Conway.  Svo,  pp.  270.  $2.00 
net Macmillan 

Ferri,  Enrico. — Criminal  Sociology.  i2mo, 
pp.  XX-2S4,  $1.50 Appleton 

Gardner,  E.  A. — A  Handbook  of  Greek  Sculp- 
ture.    l2mo,  pp.  xvii-268,  $1.25  net. 

Macmillan 
Glazebrook,  R.  T. — James  Clerk  Maxwell,  and 
Modern  Physics.     i2mo,  pp.  224,  $1.25. 

Macmillan 

Means,  James. — The  Aeronautical  Annual,  1896. 

8vo,  pp.   158,  $1.00 Clarke 

PErRiE,  W.  M.  Flinders. — Egyptian  Decora- 
tive Art :  a  Course  of  Lectures  Delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institute.  i2mo,  pp.  viii-128, 
$1.50 Putnam 

Regeneration  :  a  Reply  to  Max  Nordau.  8vo. 
pp.  XV-311,  $2.00 Putnam 

RoBB,  Russell. — Electric  Wiring.  For  the  Use 
of  Architects,  Underwriters,  and  the  Owners 
of  Buildings.     4to,  :|;2.50 Macmillan 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Baldwin,  J. — A  Guide  to  Systematic  Reading 
in  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  i2mo, 
pp.  316,  $2.00 Werner 

Commons,  J.  R. — Proportional  Representation. 
i2mo,  pp.  vii-298,  $1.75 Crowell 

CoYLE,  J.  Patterson. — The  Spirit  in  Literature 
and  Life  :  the  E.  D.  Rand  Lectures  in  Iowa 
College  for  the  Year  1894.  i2mo,  pp.  xii- 
247,  !|i.50 Houghton,  M 

FLEMiNCr,  G. — For  Plain  Women  Only.  i2mo, 
pp.  202,  $1.25 Merriam 

Frith,  Walter. — In  Search  of  Quiet:  a  Coun- 
try Journal.  May-July.  i2mo,  pp.  vii- 
296,  $1.25 Harper 

Hake.  E.  Egmont,  and  Wesslau,  O.  E. — The 
Coming  Individualism.  8vo,  pp.  xi-347, 
$4.00. 

Hazlitt,  W.  Carew. — The  Coin  Collector.  8vo, 
pp.  298,  $2.25  net Longmans,  G. 

Jacobs,  Joseph. — Literary  Studies.  Small  8vo, 
pp.  xxiv-195,  $1.00 Scribner 

KiRBY,  E.  N. — Public  Speaking  and  Reading  :  a 
Treatise  on  Delivery,  according  to  the 
Principles  of  the  New  Elocution.  i2mo, 
pp.  v-205,  %i. 00  net Lee  &  S. 

Paget,  Violet. — Renaissance  Fancies  and 
Studies:  being  a  Sequel  to  Euphorion. 
i2mo,  pp.  v-260,  $1.25 Putnam 

Robinson,  Rowland  E. — In  New  England 
Fields  and  Woods.    i6mo,  pp.  vii-287,  $1.25. 

Houghton,  Nl. 

,  Saintsbury,  G. — A  History  of  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury Literature.     i2mo,  pp.  xii-477,  1J51.50. 

Macmillan 

Thomas,  Katherine  Elwes.— Official.  Diplo- 
matic, and  Social  Etiquette  of  Washington. 
i6mo,  pp.  152,  75  cents Cassell 

White,  Mary. — The  Book  of  a  Hundred  Games. 
i6mo,  pp.  xiii-171,  $1.00 Scribner 
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ENGLISH. 


THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Armstront,,  R.  a.,  and  Others. — Creed  or  Con- 
science?   Third  Series.     2/- Green 

Baynks,  H. — The  Idea  of  God,  and  the    Moral 
Sense  in  the  Lijjht  of  Languafi:e.     10/6. 

Williams  &  N. 

Blair.   J.  F. — The   Apostolic    Gospel.       With  a 
Critical  Reconstruction  of  the  Text.     12/6. 

Smith  &  E. 

Burrows,    Rev.    W.    O. — The   Mystery   of    the 
Cross.     4/6 Rivirfgton 

Little,  W.  J.   Knox. — Treatise  on    Meditation. 
3/6 Skelfington 

Maclarkn,  a, — The  Beatitudes,  and  Other  Ser- 
mons.   5/- Alexander  &  S. 

Maturin,  H.  W. — Some  Principles  and  Practices 
of  the  Spiritual  Life.     4/6 Longmans 

Morrls,  Rev.    J. —  A    New    Natural   Theology. 
12/- Rivington 

Moulton,   R.  G. — The    Literary   Study   of    the 
Bible.     10/6 Isbister 

Peile,    T.    W. — One    Hundred   and   Ten    Bible 
Readings  from  Genesis.     6/- Bemrose 

Ra.ndolph,  B.W. — The  Law  of  Sinai:  Devotional 
Addresses.     3/6 . .  Longmans 

SruRCEON,  T. — Down  to  the  Sea.  3/6. .  Passmore 

Tolstoy,  Leo. — The  Four  Gospels  Harmonized 
and  Translated.     Part  2.     6/- Scott 

Wallace,  A.   R. — Miracles  and  Modern  Spirit- 
ualism.    5/-  fiet Red  way 

FICTION. 

Barron,  CapL  W^ — Old  Whaling  Days,     '^/dttet. 

Simpkin 

Briggs,  H.  M. — By  Tangled  Paths.     3/6.Warne 

Breton,  F. — The  Trespasses  of  Two.     6/-. 

Hutchinson 

Buchanan,  R.,  and  Murray,  H. — The  Charlatan. 

3/6 Chatto 

Ciirlvitan,  S. — Persis  Yorke.     4/-.  ..Smith  &  E. 

CoMPTON,  C.  G. — Her  Own  Devices.     2/6  net. 

Heinemann 

Cornaky,    W.    a. — String    of    Chinese    Peach 

Stories.     10/6 Kelley 

Crawfi:rd,  O. — The  White  Feather,  and  Other 
Stories.     2/6 Chapman 

Croker,  B.  M.— The  Real  Lady  Hilda.     36. 

Chatto 

Davey,  R. — The   Sand   Sea,  and  Other  Stories. 

2/6 '.  Roxburgh  Press 

Dawe,  W.  C. — History  of  Godfrey  Kinge.     6/-. 

Ward  &  D 

• 

Dickinson,  M.  L. — The  Temptation  of  Katherine 
Gray.     5/- Bapt.  Tract  &  Book  Soc. 

DouGALL,  L. — The  Madonna  of  a  Day.     6/-. 

Beniley 

Dure,  M. — An  Impression:  called  the  Imagina- 
tion of  their  Hearts.    4/- Henry 


Fancourt,  C.  T.— Story  of  an  Old  Oak  Tree. 
.5/- .Slock 

Gerard,  E. — A    Foreigner  :   an   Anglo-German 
Study.     6/- Blackwood 

GoBEL,  H.— On  the  Shelf.     2/6 Warne 

Green,  A.  K. — Doctor  Izard.     3/6 Putnam 

Greenhow,  Surgeon  Major  H.  M. — Brenda's  Ex- 
periment: a  Novel.     2/6 Jarrold 

Ha.milton,  M. — A  Self-denying  Ordinance.    6/-. 

Heinemann 

Holmes.   E. — A   Painter's  Romance,  and  Other 
Stories.     6/ H urst  &  B. 

Hope,  A. — Comedies  of  Courtship.     6/-..  .Innes 

Hungerford,  Mrs. — A  Point  of  Conscience.     3 
vols.     1 5/-  net Chatto 

Jewett,   S.  O.— The  Life  of  Nancy,  and  Other 
Stories.     6/- ....  Longmans 

Kennard,  Mrs.  E. — A  Riverside  Romance.     6/-. 

White 
Lauder,  H. — Stages  in  the  Journey.     3/6. .  Innes 

Macnamara,  T.  J. — Schoolmaster  Sketches.  2/6. 

Cassell 

Mansford,   C.  J.,    and     Inglebright,    J.   A. — 

A  Bride's  Experiment.     3/6 .  .Bellairs 

Marv^'ick,    E.— The   City   of  Gold:    a  Tale  of 
Sport,  Travel,  and  Adventure.     6/-. 

Tower  Pub.  Co. 

Mathew,  F. — The  Wood  of  the  Brambles.     4/6 
net Lane 

NoRRis,  W.  E. — The  Dancer  in  Yellow.     2  vols. 
10/-  net Heinemann 

Oppenheim,  E.  p. — The  Mystery  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Brown.     6/- Bentley 

Praed,  Mrs.  D. — Mrs.  Tregaskiss  :  a  Novel   of 
Anglo-Australian  Life.    3  vols.     15/-. Chatto 

Sergeant,  A. — A  Rogue's  Daughter.    6/-. 

Arrowsmith 

Sergeant,  A. — Erica's  Husband.     2  vols.     14/-. 

Hurst 

Stacpoole,  H.  de  Vere.— Pierrot :  a  Story.     2/- 

net Lane 

Syrett.  N. — Nobody's  Fault.      Keynote  Series. 
3/6  net Lane 

SwEETMAN,  W. — Roland  Kyan.     6/- Digby 

Tynan,  K.— Oh,  What  a  Plague  is  Love!     3/6. 

Black 
Ward,  B.  W.— Sir  Geoffrey  Skeffington.     6/-. 

Digby 

Waterloo,  S. — A  Man  and  a  Woman.     3/6  net, 

Redway 

Williamson,  F.  H. — A  Provincial  Lady.     6/-. 

Hutchinson 

Winter,  J.  S.— A  Born  Soldier.  2/6 White 

POETRY,  MUSIC,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

A  Beckett,  A.  W. — Green-room  Recollections. 
3/6 Arrowsmith 

Coster,  G.  S. — Gloria  Christi  :  Verses.     3/6  net. 

Allen  son 
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CoxHKAD,  S.  A. — Shades  of  the  Choir-Carvers  of 
Amiens.    3/6  net Digby 

Hunter,  Rev.  G. — Hymns  of  Failh  and  Life. 
3/6 Macmillan 

Jack,  W. — Robert  Burns  in  other  Tongues. 
Critical  Review  of  Translations  of  his  Songs 
and  Poems.     9/-  net Maclehose 

Keats,  J. — Poems.  Edited  by  G.  T.  Drury,  with 
introduction  by  R.  Bridges.  2  vols.     10/-  net. 

Lawrence  &  B. 

RossETTi,  C— New  Poems.  Edited  by  W.  M. 
Rossetti.     7/6 Macmillan 

SoMOGYi,  E. — Vocabulary  of  English,  German, 
French,  Italian,  and  Hungarian,  in  one 
Alphabet.     2  vols,     30/- Low 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Begg,  a. — History  of  British  Columbia.     12/6. 

Low 

Carleton,  W.,  Life  of:  being  his  Autobiography 
and  Letters.    By  O'Donoghue.     2  vols.    25/- 

Downey 

Campan,  Madame. — Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
Marie  Antoinette.     2  vols.  21/- «r/.. Nichols 

Eckenstein,  L. — Woman  Under  Monasticism. 
15/- Camb.  Press 

Edkrsheim,  Rev.  A. — History  of  the  Jewish 
Nation  after  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus.     18/- Longmans 

Edgeworth,  Richard  Lovell:  a.  Selection  from 
his  Memoirs.  Edited  by  B.  L.  Tollemache, 
3/- Rivington 

Edye,  Surgeon-Capt.  L  S. — Sport  in  India  and 
Somali  Land.     6/- Gale  &  P. 

Elliot,  F. — Roman  Gossip.     6/- Murray 

Finding,  The,  of  Wineland  the  Good  :  the  History 
of  the  Icelandic  Discovery  of  America. 
Edited  and  translated  by  A.  M.  Reeves. 
50/- Froude 

Gilbert,  J.  T. — An  Account  of  the  Parliament 
House,  Dublin.     1661-1800.     io/6..Simpkin 

GiLLMAN,  A.  W. — Searches  into  the  History  of 
the  Gillman  Family.     35/- Stock 

Hogarth,  D.  G. — A  Wandering  Scholar  in  the 
Levant.      7/6 Murray 

HoWELL-AP-HowELL.— Birthplace  and  Childhood 
of  Napoleon.      3/6 Simpkin 

KiNGSFORD,  Anna.— Life,  Letters,  Diary,  and 
Work.  By  E.  Maitland.   £  vols.  31/6... Paul 

Lord,  W.  F. — The  Lost  Possessions  of  England. 
6/- Bentley 

Macpherson,  H.  C. — Thomas  Carlyle.  1/6  and 
2/6 Oliphant 

MuiR,  Sir  W.— The  Mameluke  or  Slave  Dynasty 
of  Egypt.     1260-1517.    10/6 Smith  &  E. 

Powell,  E.— The  Rising  in  East  Anglia  in  1381. 
6/-  net Camb.  Univ.  Press 

Radcliffe.  R.— Recollections  of,  by  his  Wife.   4/6. 

Morgan  &  S. 

Ret2,  Cardinal  de,  Memoirs  of.  Translated  from 
the  French.     10/6  net Nichols 

Robinson,  C.  H. — Hausaland,  or  1,500  Miles 
through  the  Central  Soudan.  14/-..  ..Taylor 


SCIENCE,  ART,  ETC. 

Abraham,  M.  E.,  and  Da  vies,  A.  L. — Law  re- 
lating  to   Factories   and   Workshops.      5/-. 

Eyre  &  S. 

Andrews,  W. — Curious  Church  Gleanings.  7,  6. 

Simpkin 

Atkinson,  P. — Electricity  for  Everybody.     5/-. 

Gay  &  B. 

Beale,  a.  M.  a. — Excelsior  English-Spanish 
and  Spanish-English  Dictionary.     10/6. 

Kegan  P. 

Bibliography  of  Tennyson,  The.  5/- Hollings 

Boissier,  G. — Rome  and  Pompeii :  Archaeological 
Rambles.  Translated  by  D.  Havelock 
Fisher,  7/6 Unwin 

Brent,  C,  and  Others. — Ex-Meridian  Altitude 
Tables.     5/- Philip 

Brown,  E.  G. — Catalogue  of  the  Persian  Manu- 
scripts in  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.     15/- Camb.   Univ.   Press 

Caylev,  Prof.  A. — Collected  Mathematical 
Works.     Vol.  9.     25/-.  ..Camb.  Univ.  Press 

Cunningham,  W. — Social  Questions  of  To-day. 
2/6 Methuen 

Elliot.  G.  F.  Scott. — A  Naturalist  in  Mid-Africa. 
16/- Innes 

Gardner,  E.  A. — Handbook  of  Greek  Sculpture. 
5/ Macmillan 

Griggs.  W.— India:  Photographs  and  Drawings 
of  Historical  Buildings.     SoZ-m^"/.  .Quaritch 

Hansen,  E.  C. — Practical  Studies  in  Fermenta- 
tion.   Translated  by  A.  K.  Miller.   i2/6.Spon 

HoLMAN,  S.  W. — Computation  Rules  and  Log- 
arithms.    5/- Macmillan 

Impey,  S.  p. — A  Handbook  of  Leprosy.     12/-. 

Churchill 

Maclean,  A.   J. — Grammar  of  the   Dialects  of 

Vernacular  Syriac.  18/-. Camb.  Univ.  Press 

Muntz,  E. — Raphael.  Translated  by  W.  Arm- 
strong.    Illustrated.     7/6 Chapman 

MuTHER,  R. — History  of  Modern  Painting.  Vol. 
2.     18/6  net. Henry 

Nicholson,  J.  S. — Strikes  and  Social  Problems. 
3/6 Black 

Nolan,  J. — Satellite  Evolution  :  the  Evident 
Scope  of  Tidal  Friction,  etc.  3, G.Robertson 

Phillips,  C. — The  Picture  Gallery  of  Charles  I. 
3/6  ftet Seeley 

Potter,  P.  M. — A  Souvenir  Trilby.    2/6.W^alker 

Reid,  G.  a. — The  Present  Evolution  of  Man. 
7/6 Chapman  &  H. 

ScoviLLE,  W.  L. — The  Art  of  Compounding  : 
a  Text-book  for  Students.     12/- Paul 

Syme,  D. — On  the  Modification  of  Organisms. 
3/6 Robertson 

Talbot,  G.  I. — The  Law  and  Practice  of  Licens- 
ing.    7/6 Rivington 

Thoma,   R. — Text-book   of   General    Pathology. 
Translated  by  A.  Bruce.     Vol  i.     30/-.. Black 

Tompkins,  A.  E.— A  Text-book  of  Marine  Engi- 
neering.    8/6 Simpkin 

Wallis-Tayler,  a.  J. — Refrigerating  and  Ice- 
making  machinery.      7/6 Lock  wood 
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Walker,  L. — Varied  Occupations  in  String  Work. 
3/6 Macm  illan 

Woods,  E.  A.,  and  Others. — The  Poor  in  Great 
Cities.     12/- Religious  Tract  Soc. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Clrgg,  C.  E. — Elocutionist.     3/- Philip 

Cunninohamk-Gkaham.  G.  and  R.  B. — Father 
Archangel  of  Scotland,  and  Other  Essays. 
4/6 Black 

Debrett's  House  of  Commons  and  the  Judicial 
Bench  (1896).  Illustrated  with  Armorial 
Bearings Dean 

Fisher,  A.  T. — Outdoor  Life  in  England.     14/-. 

Beniley 


Jacobs,   J. — Jewish   Ideals,  and  Other   Essays. 
6/-  net Nutt 

Jacob,  T.  E. — The  Civil  Service  Reader.     2/-. 

Macmillan 

Johnson,  E.  C. — Annuities  to  the  Blind.     3/6. 

Simpkin 

Lough,    T.— England's    Wealth    and    Ireland's 
Poverty.     With  Diagram.     7/6 Un win 

Paine,  T.— Rights  of   Man.     Edited  by  M.    D. 
Conway.     3/6 Putnam 

Panton,  J.  E. — Suburban  Residences,  and  How 
to  Circumvent  Them.     3/6 Ward  &  D. 

Streetkr,  E.  W. — The  Koh-i-Nur  Diamond:  its 
Romance  and  History.     2/6 Bell 


CONTINENTAL. 


THEOLOGY  AND   PHILOSOPHY. 
Hoffmann,  R.  A. — Die     Abendmahlsgedanken 
Jesu  Christi.     3  M. 

Holzhey,  B.—Der  Neuentdeckte  Codex  Syrus 
Sinaiticus.     5  M. 

Nilles,  N. — Kalendarium  Manuale  Utriusque 
EcclesiwOrientalisetOccidentalis.  7M.  50c. 

Willmann,  O. — Der  Idealismus  der  Kirchen- 
vMter  und  der  Realismus  der  Scholastiker. 
9  M. 

Winter,  J.,  and  Wunsche,  A.— Die  Jtidische  Lit- 
teratur  seit  Abschluss  des  Kanons,  Part  25. 

2  M.   50  c. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 
Basserie,  J.  P. — La  Conjuration  de  Cinq-Mars. 

3  fr.   50  c. 

Breuils,  a. — St.  Austinde  et  la  Gascogne  au  XL 
Si^cle.     6  fr. 

Cerfberr,  G. — Souvenirs  de  la  Revolution  et  de 
TEmpire.     3  fr.   50  c. 

Chevalier,  Paul  le. — Lieutenant-G6n6ral  des 
Arm6es  Navales  du  Levant (1598-1668)  avec 
Preface  de  M.  de  Maby.     3  fr.   50  c. 

Daguet,  a. — Le  Pere  Girard  et  son  Temps, 
1765-1850.    2  vols.     15  fr. 

Davol'T,  MARfecHAL.— 1806-7,  Operations  du  3e 
Corps.     7  fr.   50  c. 

Desjardins,  a. — P.  J.  Proudhon.     7  fr. 

Feuillet,  Madame  O. — Souvenirs  et  Corres- 
pondances.     7  fr.  50  c. 

Grandes  Dames,  Nos.: —  La  Duchesse  d'Uzds. 
3  fr.   50  c. 

Lacroix,  C.  de. — M6moires  Diplomatiques  de 
Montgaillard  (1805-1819).     7  fr.  50  c. 

Laire.  H.  de. — M6moires  du  Due  de  Pcrsigny. 
7  fr.   50  c. 

Laqimante,  a. — Un  Hiver  ^  Paris  sous  le  Con- 

sulat,  1802-3.     7  ^r-  50  c. 
Lenotre,  G. — Le  Haron  de  Batz  (1792-95).   7  fr. 

50  c. 

LoisE,  F. — llistoire  de  la  Po6sie  mise  en  Rap- 
port avec  la  Civilisation  en  Italie.     5  fr. 

M6m<>ires  du  General  Comte  de  Saint-Chamans, 
1802-32.     7  fr.   50  c. 

Moeller,  C  — E16onore  d'Autriche  et  de  Bour- 
gogne  Rcinc  de  France.     10  fr. 

Sassenav,  Marquis  de. — Les  Derniers  Mois  de 
Murat.     3  fr.  50  c. 


FICTION  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Adamkk,  L. — Unsignicrte  Vasen  des  Amasis. 
3  M.  60  c. 

Boutique,  A. — Poru  le  Prix  Mon  yon.     3  fr.  50c. 

Caix^l,  E. — Madeleine  Houlard.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Collionon,  a. — La  Religion  des  Lettres.     5  fr. 

Crucker,  E. — Lessing      8  fr. 

Daudet,  E. — Drapeaux  Ennemis.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Delard,  E. — B61iserte.     3  fr.  50  c. 

De  La  Vand^re,  J. — Ambitieuse.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Dernidres  Poesies  de  Marguerite  de  Navarre, 
Publi6es  par  L.  Lefranc.     12  fr. 

Eloran,  M.— Le  Faim  et  la  Soif.     3  fr.  50  fr. 

GAYRAUD,Abb6. — L*Antis6mitismedeSt.Thomas 
d'Aquin.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Genouillac,  G.  de. —  La  Dernier  Amour  de 
Henri  IV.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Goncourt,  E.  de. — Hokousal.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Janvier,  A.,  et  Ballot,  M. — Les  Jocrisses  du 
Divorce.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Kahn,  G.— Le  Roi  Fou.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Laehr,  H. — Die  Wirkung  der  TragOdie  nach 
Aristoteles.     3  M. 

Laurent,  O. — Les  Universit6s  des  Deux-Mondes. 
3  fr.  50  c. 

Le  Roux,  H. — O  mon  Pass6.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Le  Senne,  C. — Chaine  Mystique.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Malot,  Madame  H. — La  Beaute.     3  fr.   50  c. 

Mary,  J. — Misericorde.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Mesnil,  a.  du.— Les  Id6es  de  M.  Eucher.    2fr. 

50  c. 
Met^nier,  O. — Raphacla.     3  fr.  50  c. 
MouRREY,  G. — L'Oeuvre  Nuptial.     3  fr.   50  c. 
Nacla,  Vicomtcsse. — La  Houdoir.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Neumann,  C. — Untersuchungen  liber  das  New- 
ton'sche  Princip  der  Fernwirkungen.   10  M. 

Pecii,  E. — Un  Oncle  d'Australie.     6  fr. 

Reibrach,  J.— Par  I'Amour.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Rod,  E. — Dernier  Refuge.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Saint-Aulaire,  Comte  A.  de.— Masque  et  Vis- 
age.    3  fr.  50  c. 

TiiEURiET,  A.— Fleur  de  Nice.     3  fr  50  c. 

Thouverez.  E.— Le  Rcalisme  Metaphysiquc, 
5fr. 
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ROBERT    BARR'S    POPULAR   NOVELS. 


A  WOHAN  INTERVENES. 

mportant  work  Mr.  Ijarr 

York,  Ihe  see 


high  pre 


1  In  London  and 

both  sides  of  ihe 

include   piomolers,  stock  specu- 

type  of  the  mod- 


Allan  tic. 

ern  newspaper 

Beautifully  illustrated  with  10  full-page  half-tones,  al 
original  designs  by  Ihc  English  artist.  HAL  HURST,  whi 
style  greatly  resembles  that  uf  C,  D.  Gibson.  l2mo,  lin< 
beautifully  stamped,  $1.25. 

IN  THE  niDST  OF  ALARHS. 


Ralph   t 


'uJrird  KitJ'"k'- 

'"  A  straightforward  n 


THE  FACE  AND  THE  MASK. 

A  colleclion  of  Ihe  short  sketches  which  ha 
Barr  famous. 

In  describing 


There  is 


kill,  I 


e  of  thes 


imagin 


e  eeniu 


lAe  thar 
sensation  in  the  last  two  years.'' 

Each  volume  l6mo,  colored  buckram,  illustrated,  75  ci 

Fer  sale  by  all  bonksdler!.  or  sent  psslptiid,  by 


FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


Notable  New  Books. 


A  History  of  American  Literature.  By  Prof. 
F.  L.  Pattee,  Slate  College,  Pa.  lamo,  485 
pp.,  cloih,  li.so. 


Mullnm  U  fan-e.     The  vci 

American  Writers  of  To-day.    By  Henkv  C 

Veiiuer.    iimo,  334  pp.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  ti.50 

FiMindatlon  Studies  in  Literature.    By  Mak 

CARET  5.  MooNEV,  Stale  Normal  College,  Al 
banv,  N,  V.     lamo.  306  pp.,  cloth,  $1.25. 

First  Principles  of  Agriculture.     By  £.  B 

VooRHhEs.  A.M.,  Rutgers  College,  New  Bruns 
wick,  N.  J.     lirao,  siz  pp.,  cloth,  90  cents. 

The  ihcDTy  at  Kirniilic  fjinninE  prsdicaily  applied,  will 

For  ulr  fy  ItaHmt  Imludtrn,  or  maUii  by  Ibr  piMiibrri  m  n 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COnPANV, 

Publishers. 
BoMwi.         New  York.        Chi 
Plesw  mention  The  Bookman  i 


J.  SELWIN  TAIT  &  SONS 

THE  INVISIBLE  PLAYMATE 

A  Story  of  the  Uiisctn,  by  Wiui**!  Canton.    i3mo, 

-rn'ih1«''el'«!"/  ailwfn  Tl!™i'son«-.  J''iteli''ng  ^Jwr 'fo" 
rannighl  or  more."— Th  Cbap  'Book. 

Rudy  lit  April :  Advame  Orders  Solidltd. 
SANDOW'5  NEW   BOOK 

Dollir  Edition. 
Sandow's  Pei^ect  Man  :  Being  a  Clear  ako  De- 
TAiiEi)  Account  of  His  Method  for  Devilopino 
Every  Pohiion  ofthe  Boor  and  REMEnriNo  Natu- 
ral or  Acquired  Defects.  BYtUGENESANDOW. 
iimo,  cloth.  Handsomely  and  profusely  illus- 
trated, S'oo. 

This  book  is  so  arranged  thai  every  reader  can  see 
at  a  glance  how  he  is  to  be  bencfital  by  its  in- 
struclioiis.  New  detiiiled  iiiMrucIioii  for  women 
and  children.  Much  more  v:iluable  than  Ihe 
original  edition,  which  has  justly  been  termed  the 
gre.ilest  .ithielic  book  ever  published.  For  sale 
bj[  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  ol 

J.  SELWIN  TAIT  &  SONS 

65  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


rriting  to  Advartiien. 
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New  and  Recent  Publiations  of  Note 


A  Man's  Foes.— a  Tale  of  the  Siege  of  London- 
derry.   By  E.  H.  Strain,    ismo,  paper,  50c.;  cloth, 

$i-a5- 
**.  .  .  Is  the  best  historical  novel  pure  and  simule  that  we 
have  had  since  Mr.  Conan  Doyle  published  ^Mican  Clarke.'  ** 
— Daily  C'Ar<7i»i/^  (London). 

By  Thrasna   River.— The  storv  of  a  Townland. 
Given  bv  one  John  Pakmkk.  and  edited   by  his 
frieni,  Shan  P.  Bullock,  author  of  *'  The  Awkward 
Squad."     With  full-page  illustrations  by  St.  Clair 
Simmons.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  $1.50.  ^ 
**.  .  .  As  a  study  of  Hibernian  peasant  life,  it  is  admirable, 
and  we  think  Mr.    Kulhick's  comprehension  of  the  kindly, 
plausible,  soft-hearted,  devil-may-care  Irish  character  as  com- 
plete as  it  is  uncommon.     There  is  not  a  line  in  the  book  that 
u  untrue  to  real  life.     The  characters  of  Rose  and  of  Thady, 
of  Pete  and  of  Phil,    stand  out  with   special  vividness." — 
Nationtxl  Ohsrr^'er. 

New  Nm-el  by  Fergus  Hume. 

TheCrime  of  the  *Liza Jane.— hv  pkrgus  hume, 

author  of  "The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab,"  etc. 

With  full-page   illustrations  by  Geo.  Hutchinson. 

lamo,  cloth,  Si.oo. 
Since  the  pjihlication  of  his  fanious  "  Mystery  of  a  Hansom 
Cab,"  Mr.  Fergus  Hume  has  written  nolhiiiK  quite  so  mys- 
terious or  which  offers  quite  so  puzzling  an  enigma  to  solve  as 
"The  Crime  of  the  'Liza  Jane."  This  new  novel  has  all  the 
sustained  interest  of  the  novel  by  which  Mr.  Hume  made  his 
name,  and  is,  moreover,  a  more  skilfully  constructed  and  a 
better- told  story. 


New  and  Cheap  Edition. 

The  Japs  at  Home. — To  which  is  now  added  for 
the  first  time,* *Bit*ofChimi/*by  Douglas  Sladen, 
author  of  "On  the  Cars  and  Off."  With  many  illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  f  r .25. 

A  Comedy  of  Honour.— By  Nora  Vynne,  author 

of  'The  Blind  Pictures,"  '"^ Honey  of  Aloes,"  etc. 
With  illustrations  by  Bertha  Newcombe.  Square 
fcap  8vo,  cloth,  75c. 

A  Late  Awakening.— By  Maggie  swan,   with 

illustrations  by  St.  Clair  Simmons.  Square  fcap 
8vo,  cloth,  75c. 

Headon  Hilts  New  Detective  Stories. 

The  Divinations  of  Kala  Persad.— liy  hbadon 

Hill,  author  of  **  Cabinet  Secrets."  '•  Zambra,  the 
Detective."  -The  Rajah's  Second  Wife,"  etc.  With 
two  full-page  illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood, 
lamo,  cloth,  f  i.oo. 

Home  Carpentry  for  Handy  flen.— By  franois 

Chilton-Young,  author  of  "Every  Man  His  Own 
Mechanic,"  etc.  Comprisinf?  (i)  Carpentry  and 
Joinery  for  the  House.  U)  Carpentry  and  Joinery 
for  the  Garden.  (3)  Carpentry  and  Joinery  for  the 
Farmstead.  With  over  550  illustrations.  Medium 
8vo,  784  pp.,  cloth,  $3.00. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  BOWDEN,  L^d 

15  EAST  12th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


With  the  January  number  ^*  The  Bibelot^*  starts  its  second  year.  Of  all  the  little  pocket  magazines, 
this  stands  facile  PRINCIPS.  Amid  these  apostles  of  *'  the  new'*  and  **  the  modern  "  ivith  tlieir  caustic 
utterances^  their  bizarre  make-up^  and  their  tiresome  boastful  importance ,  this  little  magazine  wins  its  way 
to  the  heart  of  the  lover  of  the  truly  good  and  worthy  in  literature.  It  brings  to  us  forgotten  or  rare 
flowers  from  the  older  gardens ,  and  arranges  them  with  perfect  art  for  our  delight. — Mr.  Chakles 
Dexter  Allen  in  Hartford  Post. 


THE   BIBELOT 

A  Reprint  of  Poetry  and  Prose  chosen  in  part  from 
Scarce  Editions  and  sources  not  generally  known. 

1896. 

Subscriptions  for  1896  are  now  75  cents  in  advance,  postpaid,  and  are  taken  for  the  cofn» 
jP^ete  year  anly.  On  completion  of  Volume  II,  in  December,  the  price  will  be  advanced  to 
)i.oo  net,  in  wrappers. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  are  35  cents  additional  to  these  rates. 

NO  MORE  DESIRABLE  GIFT  TO  A  BOOK  LOVING  FRIEND  COULD  BE  FOUND  THAN  A 
COPY  OF  VOLUME  I,  AND  A  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  BIBELOT  FOR  1896. 

Book  lovers  who  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mosher's  editions,  would  do  well  to  pro- 
cure his  New  List — a  choice  little  affair,  unique  in  style,  mailed  for  2-cent  stamp. 

1895. 

THE  BIBELOT  for  1895,  Volume  I,  small  4to,  antique  boards  and  in  slide  case,  $1.50 
net,  postpaid. 

For  back  numbers  for  1895,  in  the  original  wrappers,  separately,  price  for  the  present  is  as 
follows :  Nos.  I  to  4,  inclusive,  15  cents  each.     Nos.  5  to  12,  inclusive,  10  cents  each. 

Covers  for  Volume  I  in  old  style  boards,  are  also  supplied  at  50  cents,  postpaid  ;  tvith  End^ 
papers  and  Title-page  included, 

THOMAS  B.  MOSHER,  37  Exchange  Street,  Portland,  Maine. 

Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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SOME   TIMELY   BOOKS. 


A  NEtt^  BOOK  FOR  LOVERS   OF  NA  TURE,  NA  T- 
URAL  HISTORY  CLUBS,  Etc. 

BY  TANGLED  PATHS. 

Stray  Leaves  from  Nature's  By-ways.  By  H. 
Meade  Brkjcs.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25.  \jtist 
ready  ^ 

*♦•  A  charmiiie  little  year-book  of  Nature's  ever-changing 
dresses.  In  the  Heart  of  Surrey— April  Showers — Riverside 
Wanderingv-  A  Woodland  Path— A  Halcyon  Haunt— When 
Summer  Pales,  etc.,  are  titles  of  some  of  the  chapters. 

By  the  author  of  *'  THE  AfYSTERV   OF  A    HA  ATSOAf 

CAB/' 

THE  CARBUNCLE  CLUE— A  nystery. 

By  Fergus  Hume.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

"  It  might  have  been  written  hy  Conan  Doyle  or  Guy 
Boothby,  and  thb  is  equivalent  to  s^iying  that  the  plot  is  in- 
tric.ite  and  ingeniously  constructed,  the  clues  skilfully  fol- 
lowed  and  the  secret    well  kept all  who  love  mystery 

will  find  Fergus  Hume's  last  story  exactly  to  their  taste." — 
Publishrrs*  Circular,  London. 

SPORT  IN  A5HANTI,  or  flelinda  the  Cab- 

oceer. 

A  Tale  of  the  Gold  Coast  in  the  Days  of  King 
Coffee  Kalcalli.  By  J.  A.  Skertchly,  with 
four  illustrations.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

%*  Mr.  Skertchly,  besides  weaving  a  fascinating  story  of 
adventures,  has  incorporated  into  it  much  curious  information 
about  the  Natural  History,  game,  native  customs  and  annals 
of  Ashanti. 

AN  ORIGINAL  WAQER. 

Being  a  Veracious  Account  of  a  Genuine  Bet 
Made  by  a  Gentleman  Sportsman.  By  A 
Vagabond.  Illustrated  by  George  Michelet. 
l2mo,  cloth,  $1.50.     (Just  ready. ^ 

*«*  An  account  of  a  unique  experience — a  story  of  six 
weeks  in  France,  during  whicn  the  hero  raced  on  foot,  on  hi* 
cycle  and  on  horsebacx,  tried  to  beat  the  swimming  record, 
etc.  ;  also  raced  on  horseback  against  the  champion  lady 
cyclist  of  the  world — told  with  brightness  and  vivacity. 


A  STORY  OF  A  STRIKE. 

THE  SHUTTLE  OF  FATE. 

A  Powerful  Story  of  the  Lancashire  Cotton  Mills. 
By  Miss  C.  Whitehead.  With  full-page  il- 
lustrations by  Lancelot  Speed.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  $1.25. 

'*  Both  good  sense  and  a  capital  moral  in  the  story.*^ — 
N.  Y.  Time*. 

IN  "  THE  PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TO  DA  I'"  SERIES. 

THE    RIGHT   HON.  JOSEPH    CHAflBER- 

LAIN. 

By  S.  H.  Teyes,  editor  of  the  series,  i2mo^ 
cloth,  $1.25. 

**  So  timely  is  this  volume  that  it  contains  the  Jameson- 
Transvaal  episode.*'— -y^ann///^    L.   CiUUr,  in   the  N.   Y. 

WOKLD. 

PREVIOUSLY  ISSUED:  **  The  German 
Emperor,  William  IL"  By  Charles  Lowe, 
$1.25.  "  The  Ameer  Abdur  Rahman,"  $1.25  ; 
"Li  Hung  Chang,"$i.25  ;  *'  M.  Stambuloff." 
By  A.  Hulme  Beam  an,  $1.25. 

*«*  Concise  and  popular  biographies  of  the  men  who  are 
making  history. 

JUST  READY— THE  FIFTH  EDITION.    (1896.) 

ELECTRICITY  UP  TO  DATE.-For  Light, 
Power  and  Traction. 

By  John  B.  Verity,  M  Inst.  E.  E.  Fully  Il- 
lustrated.    i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

*«*  This  edition  has  been  revised  and  enlarged,  and  treats 
of  the  application  of  Electricity  in  Medical  Therapeutics, 
and  its  application  to  cooking  and  healing,  wiring  of  nouses, 
traction,  etc.,  with  English  nre  office  rules,  list  of  electrical 
terms,  etc.,  and  index. 


Of  all  booksellers^  or  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  by 


F.  WARNE  &  COMPANY, 


3  COOPER  UNION,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  Publishers  of  THE  BOOKMAN  announce  that  by 
arrangement  with  Messrs.  Stone  &  Kimball,  Pub- 
lishers of  THE  CHAP-BOOK,  they  can  offer  THE  CHAP- 
BOOK  and  THE  BOOKMAN  together  for  one  year,  at 
$3.25.  Orders  for  subscriptions  should  in  all  cases  be 
accompanied  by  remittance.  THE  CHAP-BOOK,  $2.00, 
THE    BOOKMAN,   $2.00. 

Pleaae  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisera. 
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JUST  OUT 

"  The  most  popular  sfn'ai  s/orv  n*e  have  ever  pub- 
lished.   Read  tl ;  you  iviil  like  if. "    B  u  ffa  i-o  Ex  PR  ess. 

THE  MAN~WH01eCAME  A 

SAVAGE 

A  Story  of  Our  Own  Times 

By  WILLIAM  T.  HORNADAY 

Author  of**  Two  Years  in  thejungley''  etc. 


The  Illustrated  Buffalo  Express  has  published  serial 
stories  by  Stanley  T.  Weyman,  Rider  Ha>;f?ard,  An- 
thony Hope,  hret  Harte.  S.  R  Crockett,  und  others. 
It  also  published  serially  "The  Man  Who  Became  a 
Savage.  endinK-  Jan.  28.'  1896.  The  followinjif  are  a 
few  pre.«48  comments  that  have  been  clipped  from  the 
local  exchanges  of  l^he  Express  : 

"  It  has  made  a  '  hit '  from  the  start."—"  The  strongest 
tale  the  Exprrss  has  ever  published." — *'  A  most  popular 
hit." — "Decidedly  out  of  the  common."—"  It  is  proviny: 
of  unbounded  Jni»rrist."-"  Exceedingly  f-iscinatin^  anti 
popular,  and  Inrcomes  more  and  more  interesting  with 
each  instalment.^' — "  Pronounced  by  good  judges  to  be 
the  mor.t  interesting  serial  ever  published  in  any  news- 
paper in  the  United  State*.."— "One  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best  story  that  has  ever  been  run  by  any  American 
paper." 

Crown  Svo,  pp.  4n-f-xii,  16  beautiful  and  character- 
istic half-tone  illustrati(ms,  bv  Cii.^s.  B.  Hudson,  and 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,    ^rice,  postpaid,  $1.50. 


THE  PETER  PAUL  BOOK  CO.,  Pablishers, 

BUFFALO,  N.  V. 


HENRY  ROMEIKE. 


IF  you  want  to  see  reviews  of  your 
*  book,  whether  published  in  the 
United  States,  England,  France  or  Ger- 
many, ask  Romeike  to  send  them  to  you. 

If  you  want  to  collect  material  on  a 
given  subject,  become  a  subscriber  to 
Romeike '5  Bureau  of  Press  Cuttings 
which  reads  for  thousands  of  subscribers 
all  the  leading  newspapers,  periodicals 
and  magazines  here  and  abroad. 

Romeike  established  the  first  Press 
Cutting  Bureau  in  London,  in  1881  and 
in  New  York  in  1884.  The  most  com- 
plete service  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 


139   Fifth   Avenue,  New  York. 

AND   AT 

London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Sydney,  Australia. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPAEDIA. 

GEORGE  EDWARD  REED,  D J>.,  LL«D.,  President  Dickinson  Colles:e,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  says : 

"  Perhaps  the  best  thing  I  can  say  for  The  International  CvcLOPitDiA  is,  that  within 
the  last  three  weeks  I  have  given  my  own  set  of  Britannica  in  exchange  for  The  Inter- 
national and  am  much  pleased  with  the  change.  It  is  up-to-date,  concise,  and  yet  sufficiently 
full  and  explicit.     For  general  use  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  Cyclopsedias  now  before  the  market." 

A.  H.  FETTEROLF,  LL.D.,  President  of  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says: 

"  I  find  The  International  Cyclopaedia  very  satisfactory.     It  meets  my  wants  entirely." 

F.  A.  MARCH,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Librarian  of  Lafayette  Colles:e,  Easton,  Pa.,  says : 

*'  The  International  Cyclop.^dia  is  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  works  of  reference  in 
our  reading  room.  It  is  the  surest  and  quickest  means  of  getting  information  about  matters 
and  things  in  America  and  on  Americans  that  the  big  Cyclopzedias  are  too  big  to  notice,  and 
about  all  sorts  of  subjects  to  which  students  most  often  wish  to  refer." 

E.  BENJAMIN  ANDREWS,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Brown  University,  says : 

'*  Among  the  many  encyclopaedias  now  available,  nearly  all  possessing  excellencies  in 
various  points.  The  International  is  one  of  the  best.  Many  of  its  articles  are  marvels  of 
comprehensiveness  and  of  concise  and  accurate  statement." 

Hon.  CHAS.  R.  SKINNER,  State  Supervisor  Institutes  and  Training:  Classes,  says : 

*'  It  seems  to  me  that  the  privileges  now  within  the  reach  of  school  districts  to  purchase 
and  care  for  libraries,  should  place  The«  International  Cyclopaedia  in  every  progressive 
school  district  of  the  State.  It  is  a  proper  work  to  follow  a  Dictionary,  and  should  precede 
works  of  a  miscellaneous  character." 

ALBION  W.  SMALL,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Colby  University,  Waterville,  Me.,  says : 

"On  topics  about  which  I  am  competent  to  judge,  I  have  found  The  International 
perfectly  authoritative,  and  should  recommend  it  as  likely  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  who  wish 
for  a  treasury  of  facts  rather  than  a  collection  of  scientific  treatises." 

For  full  particulars  apply  to 

NEW  YORK.  DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY, 


>t 


CHiCAQO. 


Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertiser!. 
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4-BOOKS  FOR  C0LLECT0R5-4 


THE  OLD  BOOKSELLERS  OF  NEW  YORK 

And  Other  Papers.     By  William  Loring  Andrews.     With  three  full-page  engravings  on  copper, 
and  artistic  head  and  tail  pieces,  and  initial  letters  by  E.  Davis  French. 

One  vol.,8vo,  printed  on  Japan  and  hand-made  paper,  bound  in  plain  blue  cloth. edges  uncut. 

One  hundred  and  forty-two  copies  printed,  130  only  of  which  will  be  for  sale,  as  follows  i 

Four  copies  on  Imperial  Japan  paper.     Sold. 

Eight  copies  on  hand-made  paper.     Sold. 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  copies  on  hand-made  paper  ;  the  plates  on  Japan  paper.  $7. 50  net, 

Mr.  Andrews'  other  books,  *•  Roprer  Payne  and  his  Art."  '*  The  Bradford  Map,"  "  A  Life  of  Jean  Grolier," 
**  Among  My  Books,"  etc.,  issued  in  similar  limited  editions,  have  been  quickly  taken  up  by  collectors,  and  it  is 
believed  that  this  new  volume  will  t>e  almost  immediately  out  of  print. 


SKETCHES    OF    PRINTERS    AND    PRINTING    IN    COLONIAL 

NEW    YORK. 

By  Charles  R.  Hildeburn.  Author  of  **  The  Issues  of  the  Press  in  Pennsylvania,  i685-i784,"etc. 
With  three  portraits  and  twenty-eight  fac-similes.  One  volume,  i2mo,  printed  from  type  on 
hand-made  paper  at  the  De  Vinne  Press,  in  an  edition  limited  to  370  copies.  Each  copy 
numbered.     Bound  in  half  vellum.     $6.50  net. 

The  portraits  have  been  etched  especially  for  this  book  by  Albert  Rosenthal.  The  fac-similes  show  the 
titles  of  twenty-eight  issues  of  the  New  York  Press. 

It  is  a  popular  account  of  the  development  of  the  '*  art  preservative  of  all  the  arts  "  in  Colonial  New  York, 
describing  the  most  important  issues  of  each  press,  giving  whatever  is  known  of  the  several  printers,  and  their 
personality,  and  full  of  interesting  bibliographical,  biographical,  and  historical  notes. 

The  bibliographical  and  historical  information  contained  in  the  work  makes  it  of  the  greatest  value  and 
interest  to  all  collectors  of  Americana  and  to  libraries  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  supplied  with  the  latest 
important  publications  in  the  departments  of  history  and  bibliography. 

THE  POTE  JOURNAL. 

Edited  by  Bishop  John  Hurst,  with  an  historical  introduction  by  Victor  H.  Paltsits  of  the  Lenox 
Library.  Limited  to  350  copies,  numbered  and  signed,  on  Van  Gelder  paper,  and  25  copies  on 
Imperial  Japan  paper.  A  full  descriptive  circular  of  the  work  will  be  sent  upon  application. 
$15.00  net.     Special  edition,  $25.00  net. 

The  manuscript  of  The  Pote  Journal  was  recently  discovered  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  by  Bishop  John  F. 
Hurst  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  proved  to  be  the  autograph  journal  of  Captain  William  Pote.  of  Falmouth. 
Maine,  covering  the  period  of  the  five  years'  French  and  Indian  war.  1744-1748. 

The  Pote  Journal  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  all  recent  discoveries  relating  to  this  period  of  our  colonial 
history.  It  contains  full  and  detailed  accounts  of  many  of  the  incidents  of  the  war  gives  memoranda  of  sickness, 
marriaees,  deaths  and  other  facts  relating  to  his  fellow  prisoners,  and  abounds  m  rich  genealogical  information 
regarding  the  New  England  families  of  that  period 

The  illustrations  includes ;  Bellin's  Plan  of  Annapolis  Royal,  from  Charlevoix's  "  Nouvelle  France ;" 
Itinerary,  showing  the  route  over  which  Pote  was  carried  to  Quebec  :  Portrait  of  Sir  William  Pepperrell,  from 
the  original  painted  by  John  Smybert  in  1751:  Annapolis  Royal,  from  Des  Barres*  "Atlantic  Neptune-"  A 

Elan  of  the  city  and  fortifications  of  Louisburg,  after  Gridlev  ;  Portrait  of  Governor  William  Shirley,  from 
brake's  **  French  and  Indian  War:"  View  of  Quebec,  from  Popple's  Map;  Fac-simile  pagre  ot  the  orijrinal 
Pote  Toumal ;  Bastide's  pay-bill  to  Pote,  from  the  orij^inal  manuscript :  Charles  Morris's  map  of  the  Northern 
English  Colonies  and  French  neighboring  settlements,  1749,  from  the  manuscript  draft  in  the  Lenox  Library. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  PRICES  CURRENT. 

A  record  of  books,  manuscripts  and  autographs  sold  at  auction  in  New  York,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia,  from  September  i,  1894,  to  September  i,  1895,  with  the  prices  realized.  Com- 
piled from  the  auctioneers'  catalogues  by  Luther  S.  Livingston,  i  vol.  8vo,  net  $6.00. 
Edition  limited  to  400  copies. 

Indispensable  to  book  collectors  and  dealers  in  old  books  everywhere. 
The  entire  edition  of  this  work  has  been  sold.    A  volume  for  '95-' 96  is  in  preparation. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  1 5 1  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
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WHAT  the  Leading  Papers  say  of 


#### 


The  niLWAUKEE 
SENTINEL 


The  CHURCHMAN 


The  BOSTON 
COMMONWEALTH 

The  ROCHESTER 
HERALD 

The  OUTLOOK 


The 
NEW  YORK  TIMES 


The  REVIEW  OF 
REVIEWS 


The 
BOSTON  HERALD 


The  ROCHESTER 
HERALD 


The  MINNEAPOLIS 
TRIBUNE 

The 
BOSTON  BEACON 


The  BUFFALO 
COMMERCIAL 


says  that  The  Bookman  presents  a  rare  budget  of  entertaining  gossip, 
sketches  and  booic  reviews. 

says  that  the  record  which  this  already  celebrated  literary  journal  has  made 
for  itself  in  the  brief  space  of  a  few  months  is  remarkable,  but  its  success 
can  easily  be  measured  by  the  enterprise  and  foresight  of  its  founders,  for 
its  whole  plan  is  novel,  comprehensive  and  unusual.  It  has  from  the  very 
start  not  only  sustained  its  reputation  for  freshness,  sound  independent 
criticism,  thorough  and  reliable  workmanship  in  all  its  departments  along 
the  strong  and  original  lines  on  which  it  has  been  developed,  but  it  has  ad- 
vanced with  every  number  and  increased  in  literary  value  and  interest. 

says  that  in  this  country  there  is  no  purely  literary  journal. — any  journal 
addressed  directly  to  the  writing  craft,  to  compare  with  The  Bookman. 

says  that  its  news  notes  are  fresh  and  interesting  and  its  contributions  are 
from  some  of  the  best  known  literary  people,  on  topics  of  importance, — 
not  papers  merely  written  to  fill  space. 

says  that  The  Bookman  strikes  a  distinctive  note  at  the  very  start,  distin- 
guishing itself  sharply  from  all  other  publications  of  a  similar  kind. 

says  that  The  Bookman  is,  in  fact,  a  periodical  not  only  to  be  read  but  to 
use.  When  one  has  read  it,  he  is  not  done  with  it,  for  it  has  a  distinct  value 
as  a  work  of  reference.  Among  our  magazines  there  is  nothing  that  fills  the 
same  place.  It  comes  as  the  rival  of  none,  but  to  take  an  unoccupied  place, 
— a  place,  moreover,  which  was  waiting  to  be  occupied. 

says  that  the  American  Bookman  fully  justifies  the  modest  demands  of  its 
projectors  on  the  attention  of  our  reading  public.  *'  The  busy  man's  literary 
journal "  The  Bookman  aspires  to  be,  and  already  is. 

says  that  The  Bookman  abundantly  demonstrates  by  its  choice  contents  and 
exquisite  dress,  its  right  to  live  and  to  represent  current  literary  out-put. 
Its  news  notes  are  crisp  and  comprehensive,  and  its  reviews  of  fresh  books 
thoughtful  and  helpful  to  those  eager  to  know  about  books  before  perusing 
them. 

says  that  since  its  first  issue,  every  succeeding  number  has  been  better  than 
its  predecessor.  The  fact  is  The  Bookman  found  a  large  and  roomy  field  for 
itself  in  this  country,  which  it  proceeded  to  fill  to  a  "  t." 

says  that  this  illustrated  literary  journal,  in  the  short  months  of  its  exist- 
ence, has  attained  a  remarkable  success.  It  is  not  only  valuable  as  a  serial 
for  the  passing  hour,  but  also  as  a  permanent  book  of  reference,  containing 
everything  of  interest  in  current  literature. 

says  that  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  who  wish  to  be  well  informed 
upon  what  is  going  on  in  the  Book  world  of  to-day. 

says  that  there  has  been  no  magazine  that  can  show  anything  like  the  record 
The  Bookman  has  made  in  rapidly  working  itself  into  public  favor,  reaching 
a  high  standard  in  freshness  of  literary  news  and  excellence  of  criticism, 
and  maintaining  that  standard  without  sign  of  falling  off.  The  February 
number  is  most  attractive,  and  we  are  confronted  with  a  feast  where  so  many 
**  fat  things"  are  on  the  menu  that  it  is  hard  to  choose. 


The  says  that  The  Bookman  is  making  itself  indispensable  to  everybody  who 

BUFFALO  COURIER   loves  literature  and  gossip  about  literature. 

says  that  The  Bookman  for  February  ends  its  second  volume  and  has  proved 
The  BOSTON  TIMES     ^^^^  ^  literary  magazine  can  be  something  more  than  an  advertising  medium 

for  new  books.     There  are  other  excellent  magazines  of  its  kind,  but  none 
that  occupy  the  same  place  that  The  Book.man  has  made  for  itself. 
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says  that  The  Bookman  presents  a  rare  budget  of  entertaining  gossip, 
sketches  and  book  reviews. 

says  that  the  record  which  this  already  celebrated  literary  journal  has  made 
for  itself  in  the  brief  space  of  a  few  months  is  remarkable,  but  its  success 
can  easily  be  measured  by  the  enterprise  and  foresight  of  its  founders,  for 
its  whole  plan  is  novel,  comprehensive  and  unusual.  It  has  from  the  very 
start  not  only  sustained  its  reputation  for  freshness,  sound  independent 
criticism,  thorough  and  reliable  workmanship  in  all  its  departments  along 
the  strong  and  original  lines  on  which  it  has  been  developed,  but  it  has  ad- 
vanced with  every  number  and  increased  in  literary  value  and  interest. 

says  that  in  this  country  there  is  no  purely  literary  journal, — any  journal 
addressed  directly  to  the  writing  craft,  to  compare  with  The  Bookman. 

says  that  its  news  notes  are  fresh  and  interesting  and  its  contributions  are 
from  some  of  the  best  known  literary  people,  on  topics  of  importance, — 
not  papers  merely  written  to  fill  space. 

says  that  The  Bookman  strikes  a  distinctive  note  at  the  very  start,  distin- 
guishing itself  sharply  from  all  other  publications  of  a  similar  kind. 

says  that  The  Bookman  is,  in  fact,  a  periodical  not  only  to  be  read  but  to 
use.  When  one  has  read  it,  he  is  not  done  with  it,  for  it  has  a  distinct  value 
as  a  work  of  reference.  Among  our  magazines  there  is  nothing  that  fills  the 
same  place.  It  comes  as  the  rival  of  none,  but  to  take  an  unoccupied  place, 
— a  place,  moreover,  which  was  waiting  to  be  occupied. 

says  that  the  American  Bookman  fully  justifies  the  modest  demands  of  its 
projectors  on  the  attention  of  our  reading  public.  **The  busy  man's  literary 
journal "  The  Bookman  aspires  to  be,  and  already  is. 

says  that  The  Bookman  abundantly  demonstrates  by  its  choice  contents  and 
exquisite  dress,  its  right  to  live  and  to  represent  current  literary  out-put. 
Its  news  notes  are  crisp  and  comprehensive,  and  its  reviews  of  fresh  books 
thoughtful  and  helpful  to  those  eager  to  know  about  books  before  perusing 
them. 

says  that  since  its  first  issue,  every  succeeding  number  has  been  better  than 
its  predecessor.  The  fact  is  The  Bookman  found  a  large  and  roomy  field  for 
itself  in  this  country,  which  it  proceeded  to  fill  to  a  '*  t.** 

says  that  this  illustrated  literary  journal,  in  the  short  months  of  its  exist- 
ence, has  attained  a  remarkable  success.  It  is  not  only  valuable  as  a  serial 
for  the  passing  hour,  but  also  as  a  permanent  book  of  reference,  containing 
everything  of  interest  in  current  literature. 

says  that  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  who  wish  to  be  well  informed 
upon  what  is  going  on  in  the  Book  world  of  to-day. 

says  that  there  has  been  no  magazine  that  can  show  anything  like  the  record 
The  Bookman  has  made  in  rapidly  working  itself  into  public  favor,  reaching 
a  high  standard  in  freshness  of  literary  news  and  excellence  of  criticism, 
and  maintaining  that  standard  without  sign  of  falling  off.  The  February 
number  is  most  attractive,  and  we  are  confronted  with  a  feast  where  so  many 
'*  fat  things"  are  on  the  menu  that  it  is  hard  to  choose. 

says  that  The  Bookman  is  making  itself  indispensable  to  everybody  who 
loves  literature  and  gossip  about  literature. 

says  that  The  Bookman  for  February  ends  its  second  volume  and  has  proved 
that  a  literary  magazine  can  be  something  more  than  an  advertising  medium 
for  new  books.  There  are  other  excellent  magazines  of  its  kind,  but  none 
that  occupy  the  same  place  that  The  Bookman  has  made  for  itself. 
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The  BOSTON 
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says  that  The  Bookman  has  taken  rank  surpassed  by  none  and  equalled  by 
hardly  any  of  the  journals  of  its  character.  We  do  not  see  how  any  literary 
worker  or  any  one  of  literary  tastes  and  studies  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Its  special  features  are  variety  and  abundance  of  material,  although  its 
high  literary  quality  is  never  sacrificed. 

says  that  The  Bookman  surpasses  any  publication  of  its  kind  which  has 
appeared  in  this  country. 

says  that  the  book  reviews  are  good,  and  the  literary  gossip  is  interesting  and 
more  authoritative  than  in  most  other  magazines.  The  Bookman  is  easily 
the  leader  among  periodicals  of  its  kind. 

says  that  The  Bookman  is  rapidly  taking  its  place  as  the  leading  monthly  of 
the  United  States.  The  October  number  contains  not  only  a  wealth  of  inter- 
esting matter  for  the  unprofessional  reader,  but  it  presents  much  material 
of  the  highest  technical  value  to  writers. 

says  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  too  much  in  praise  of  The  Bookman,  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.'s  new  monthly.  In  many  respects  it  fills  the  requirements  of 
an  ideal  literary  monthly. 

says  that  there  is  a  feast  of  good  literature  in  the  October  number  of  The 
Bookman. 

Some  Suggestions  in  Regard  to  the  Reading  of  Magazines  and  other  Periodi- 
cals in  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  says :  Of  literary  magazines  and 
papers,  which  deal  exclusively  with  reviews  of  new  books  and  the  news  and 
comment  of  literature,  by  far  the  most  valuable  is  The  Bookman.  It  is  ad- 
mirably edited,  and  it  gives  more  fresh  news  about  books  and  the  writers  of 
books  than  any  three  other  journals.  It  is  curious  that  no  one  started  such 
a  magazine  before,  for  its  patronage  ought  to  be  generous. 

says  that  there  are  few  magazines  in  which  one  sees  so  many  famous  names 
among  the  writers  of  articles,  and  for  the  bookman's  table  there  could  be  no 
better  companion. 

says  that  the  February  number  of  The  Bookman  completes  the  second  volume 
of  this  literary  monthly,  which  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  and  hardly  likely  to 
have  a  successful  rival  as  long  as  it  keeps  up  the  high  standard  of  the  first 
two  volumes. 

says  that  The  Bookman  has  made  for  itself  a  name,  fame,  and  place  which 
are  but  its  just  deserts.  We  know  of  no  other  publication  which  so  effectually 
serves  to  keep  the  public  abreast  of  current  literature  and  authors.  It  has  a 
life  and  liveliness,  a  pretty  turn  of  wit.  and  a  familiar  tone  which  are  not 
usually  associated  with  literary  magazines,  and  which  never  overstep  the 
bounds  of  courtesy  and  intelligence. 

says  that  The  Bookman  is  so  indispensable  that  we  marvel  that  we  lived  so 
long  without  it.  A  handsome  bound  volume  of  the  first  six  numbers  is  a 
book  to  be  placed  in  the  forefront  of  the  library  and  kept  there. 

says  that  The  Bookman  is,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  a  remarkable  success,  and 
becomes  more  and  more  indispensable  to  those  who  wish  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  literary  thought  of  the  time. 

says  that  there  is  no  literary  journal  devoted  strictly  to  the  book-field,  which, 
in  our  estimation,  is  so  valuable  and  full  of  interest  as  The  Bookman.  For 
one  who  desires  to  gain  an  insight  into  current  literature,  we  would  recom- 
mend this  in  preference  to  anything  of  its  kind  which  has,  so  far,  come  to 
our  notice. 
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Recent  Popular  Books 


A  Doctor  of  the  Old  School 

By  Ian  Maclaren.     $2.00. 

**Thc  story  of  the  life  of  as  unselfish,  self- 
sacrificing,  man-loving,  and  (Jod-fearing  a  phy- 
sician as  this  world  could  hope  to  hear  about." 

**  It  is  a  book  which  leaves  a  pleasant  memory 
behind  it." 


Strangers  at  Lisconnel 

^y  Jane  Barlow.     §1.25. 

"The  author  knows  Ireland  and  the  Irish  by 
heart,  and  in  this  readable  tale,  pictures  them 
very  strongly." 

**  The  stories  are  clean,  pointed  and  witty.** 


Abraham  Lincoln's  Speeches  and  Writings 

Edited  and  Compiled  by  L.  E.  Chittenden.     $1.25. 

The  only  handy  volume,  containing  all  the  speeches  and  writings  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  worthy  to 
be  considered  as  classics.     Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  American. 


riiss  Grace  of  All  Souls 

By  William  Edwards  Tirebuck.  81.25. 

**  This  story  is  powerfully  imagined,  intensely 
dramatic  in  its  situations,  and  deserving  not 
only  a  careful  reading,  but  re-reading.  It  deals 
with  a  great  vital  question,  strongly,  intelli- 
gently, powerfully.  It  is  one  of  the  notable 
novels  of  the  year." 


SECO.VD  EDITION 

Bernicia 

By  Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr.    $1.25. 

A  delightfully  wholesome  story.' 


<i 
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FOURTH  EDITION 

Lilith 

By  George  Macdonald.     $1.25. 

"  Lilith  is  a  creation  of  genius." 


Charm  and  Courtesy  in  Letter 

Writing 

By  Frances  Bennett  Callaway.  Iji.oo. 

This  little  volume  is  composed  in  a  literary 
and  sympathetic  spirit,  and  is  not  a  book  of 
forms. 

THIRD  EDITION 

Stories  of  the  Wagner  Opera 

By  Miss  H.  A.  Guerber.     $1.50. 

'*The  charm  of  the  medi<Tval  myths  is  pre- 
served to  a  wonderful  degree." 


FOURTH  EDITION 


The  Little  Huguenot 

By  Max  PEMnKRTON.     75  cents. 
*'  A  dainty,  thrilling  love  story. 
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* 

THE  BOOKMAN  has  been  a  distinct  success  since  its  appearance  in  February  last 
It  started  with  the  assumption  that  there  is  ample  room  and  a  sufficient  clieniile 
among  the  great  multitude  of  readers  in  America  for  a  literary  journal  of  the 
same  character  as  the  English  Bookman,  and  its  brief  history  has  already 
thoroughly  justified  its  existence.  The  Churchman  says:  That  the  record 
which  this  already  celebrated  literary  journal  has  made  for  itself  in  the  brief 
space  of  a  few  months  is  remarkable,  but  its  success  can  easily  be  measured  by 
the  enterprise  and  foresight  of  its  founders,  for  its  whole  plan  is  novel,  com- 
prehensive and  unusual.  It  has  from  the  very  start  not  only  sustained  its 
reputation  for  freshness,  sound  independent  criticism,  thorough  and  reliable 
workmanship  in  all  its  departments  along  the  strong  and  original  lines  on  which 
it  has  been  developed,  but  it  has  advanced  with  every  number  and  increased  in 
literary  value  and  interest. 

WHILE  THE  New  York  Times  claims:  That  the  Bookman  is,  in  fact,  a  periodical 
not  only  to  be  read  but  to  use.  When  one  has  read  it,  he  is  not  done  with  it, 
for  it  has  a  distinct  value  as  a  work  of  reference.  Among  our  magazines  there  is 
nothing  that  fills  the  same  place.  It  comes  as  the  rival  of  none,  but  to  take  an 
unoccupied  place, — a  place,  moreover,  which  was  waiting  to  be  occupied. 

WITHIN  the  compass  of  a  monthly  journal  the  Bookman  has  been  able  to  embrace 
all  parts  of  current  literature,  and  we  are  warranted  in  stating  that  it  not  only 
meets  the  needs  of  the  vast  majority  of  readers,  but  will  cover  in  the  course 
of  the  year  at  least  as  much  ground  as  the  weekly  periodicals,  and  at  less  ex- 
pense. The  Bookman  in  brief  has  proved  to  be,  as  a  contemporary  puts  it,  a 
vade  mecum  for  everybody  who  reads  or  writes. 

IN  ADDITION 

to  the  features  which  have  made  The  Bookman  popular  with  its  constituency, 
we  are  able  to  announce  (in  co-operation  with  the  Outlook)  for  1896  the  serial 
publication  of  Ian  Maclaren's  first  novel,  Kate  Carnegie,  with  illustrations  by 
Frederick  C.  Gordon,  who  visited  Drumtochty  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
"  A  Doctor  of  the  Old  School,"  and  which  Ian  Maclaren  says  has  been  illustrated 
"after  an  admirable  and  understanding  fashion."  The  time  is  early  in  this 
century;  and  the  love  story  of  a  Covenanter  minister  and  a  girl  of  Jacobite  de- 
scent. 

CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT.— The  Bookman  is  unusually  complete  and  fresh  in 
the  matter  of  news.  By  its  means  the  latest  Literary  Gossip,  American,  British 
and  Continental,  is  brought  to  readers  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  country. 

NEW  WRITERS. — The  Bookman  will  continue  to  give  biographical  sketches  of  new 
and  rising  authors  of  the  day.    Portraits  and  other  illustrations  will  also  be  given. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERARY  ARTICLES.— The  Bookman  will  be  noted  as  here- 
tofore for  its  timely  and  important  miscellaneous  articles.  The  Series  of  Living 
Critics  begun  in  the  October  number  will  be  continued  throughout  the  year; 
also  that  on  Neglected  Books.  The  interesting  papers  which  have  appeared  on 
the  Old  Booksellers  of  New  York  will  be  followed  by  several  on  the  Old 
Booksellers  of  Boston. 
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NEW  BOOKS. — The  Bookman  especially  aims  at  giving  prompt  reviews  of  new 
books  by  competent  critics.  Novel  Notes  has  been  found  to  be  a  valuable  guide 
to  readers  in  cnoosing  works  of  fiction. 

OUR  LONDON  LETTER.— The  Bookman  contains  a  London  Letter  by  Dr.  Robertson 
Nicoll,  who  has  gained  a  reputation  for  being  one  of  the  most  vivacious  and 
brilliant  writers  in  the  journalism  of  to-day. 

PARiS  LETTER.— The  Bookman  also  publishes  a  Paris  Letter  by  Robert  H.  Sherard, 
who  wields  an  equally  brilliant  pen. 

CONTINENTAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY.— The  Bookman  surveys  periodi- 
cally the  field  of  Continental  literature  and  the  latest  educational  publications. 

AMONG  THE  LIBRARIES.— The  Bookman  gives  especial  attention  to  Library 
Economy  and  accurate  news  from  the  great  libraries  of  the  world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. — The  Bookman  contains  matters  of  interest  to  collectors  of  rare 
books  and  bibliographers,  including  the  art  of  book-making  on  its  technical 
side. 

THE  BOOK  MART.— The  Bookman,   under  its  department,   ''The  Book  Mart," 

E resents  facts  of  an  interesting  and  novel  nature  alike  to  Bookreaders,  Book- 
uyers  and  Booksellers.  There  is  an  Eastern  and  Western  letter  embracing  the 
conditions  of  the  book  market  during  the  month ;  a  list  of  the  best  six  selling 
books  of  the  month  from  leading  booksellers  throughout  the  country,  whose 
hearty  co-operation  has  been  secured ;  a  list,  also,  of  the  new  books  published 
during  the  month,  American,  British  and  Continental. 

FINALLY,  The  Bookman  aims  at  interesting  all  connected  with  books,  and  at  being 
thoroughly  readable.  For  this  purpose  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  ablest 
writers  and  some  of  the  leading  booksellers  in  Great  Britain  and  America  has 
been  obtained.  Among  those  who  have  already  contributed  to  The  Bookman^ 
and  who  have  undertaken  to  contribute  in  the  future,  are  the  following  : 

HAMILTON   W.  MABIE,  THEO.  L.  DE  VINNE. 

J.  M.  BARRIE,  ROBERT   HOE, 

BRANDER   MATTHEWS,  AUSTIN  DOBSON, 

PROF.  HENRY   DRUMMOND,  ADOLPH   COHN, 

GEORGE  E.  WOODBERRY  FREDERICK  WEDMORE, 

STEPHEN   CRANE,  BEVERLEY  CHEW, 

FRANK  DEMPSTER  SHERMAN,  JANE   BARLOW, 

HALL  CAINE,  EDMUND  GOSSE. 

CLEMENT  K.  SHORTER,  THEODORE   ROOSEVELT, 

SIR  GEORGE   DOUGLAS,  BEATRICE  HARRADEN, 

A.  T.  OyiLLER-COUCH,  PROF.  CHAS.  F.  RICHARDSON, 

MELVIL  DEWEY,  PROF.  EDMUND  J.  JAMES, 

NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  DR.  ALBERT  SHAW, 

GEORGE  R,  CARPENTER,  BLISS  CARMAN, 

ALICE  M.  BACON,  E.  S.  NADAL, 

KATHARINE  TYNAN  HINKSON,  LIONEL  JOHNSON, 

GEORGE  SAINTSBURY,  H.  B.  MARRIOTT-WATSON, 

JAMES  ASHCROFT  NOBLE. 


THE  BOOKMAN  will  be  published  on  the  25th  of  each  month.  It  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  one  year  on  receipt  of  $2.00,  and  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers  at 
20  cents  per  copy.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  all  booksellers  and  news- 
dealers, and  by 

0000,  iWEAO  &  COiWPANy, 

Publishers  of  THE  BOOKIM^U^,  H9  &  151  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 
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R.  H.  MACY  &  CO 

Sixth  Avenue.  13th  to  Nth  Street 
NEW  YORK 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT 


We  sell  books  cheaper  than  any  other  house. 

A  complete  line  of  all  the  leading  literature  of  the  day,  including 
popular  fiction,  historical,  scientific,  and  classical  works.  Our  stock 
is  constantly  refreshed  by  the  addition  of  all  new,  popular  and 
standard  works,  as  soon  as  issued  by  the  publishers. 

While  we  never  give  discounts,  our  prices  are  always  so  much 
below  prices  charged  by  others,  even  when  they  offer  discounts, 
that  there  is  a  very  material  saving  to  be  effected  by  placing  your 
orders  with  us. 

Catalogues  in  which  all  the  books  have  been  classified  accord- 
ing to  subjects,  will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  free  of  charge. 

Books  not  listed  in  our  catalogue  will  be  promptly  procured 
and  furnished  at  our  popular  prices. 

Paid  purchases  amounting  to  $5.00  or  over  will  be  delivered 
within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  New  York,  free  of  charge.  If  sent 
C  O.  D.,  we  do  not  prepay  charges. 

In  sending  orders  please  mention  ''THE  BOOKMAN." 


R.   H.  MACY  &  CO. 

Sixth  Avenue,  !3th  to  Nth  St,  New  York 

Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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New  Publications  of  Biography,  Travel, 


'i** 


History,  Fiction,  etc. 


Conclndlnnf  Volumes  of        f 
MEMOIRS  OF  BARRA5* 

Member  of  the  Directorate.  Edited,  with  a  General  Introduction,  Prefaces,  and  Appendices,  bv  Grorgb  Duruy.  Translated. 
With  Seven  Portraits  in  Photogravure,  Two  Fac>similes,  and  Two  Plans.  To  be  Completed  in  Four  Volumes.  Vol.  I. 
The  Ancient  R^me  and  the  Revolution.  Vol.11.  The  Directorate  up  to  the  i8th  Fructidor.  Vol.111.  The  Directorate 
from  the  i8lh  Fructidor  to  the  i8th  Brumaire.  Vol.  IV.  The  Consulate.— The  Empire.— The  Restoration.— An  Ana- 
lytical Index.    8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $3.75  per  volume. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OP  WOMAN.     Forty-four  Draw- 


ing, by  Harry  WHmiBY  McVickar.  Printed  in  Colors, 
with  Accompanying  Text.  Large  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, fa.oo. 

JIADELON.  A  Novel.  Bv  Mary  E.  Wilkiks.  i6mo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental.    (/«  Press.) 

EXTRAORDINARY  CASES.  By  Hsnry  Lauren  Cum- 
TON.  With  Photogravure  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  Qoth. 
(In  Press.) 


HARK  TWAIN'S  JOAN  OP  ARC.  Personal  Recollec 
tions  of  Joan  of  Arc.  By  Louis  db  Cohtb.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Iran  Francois  Aldbn.  Illustrated 
from  Drawings  by  F.  V.  Du  Mono,  and  from  Paintings. 
Crown  8vc,  Qoth,  Ornamental,  $2.50. 

THE  BICYCLERS,  and  Three  Other  Farces.  By  John  Kbn- 
DRicK  Bancs.  Illustrated.  i6mo.  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
Deckel  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $1.25. 


A  FEW  MEMORIES. 

By  Mary  Anoirsom  (Mmb.  ob  Navarro).    With  Six  Portraits,  of  which  Five  are  Photogravures.    8vo,  Cloth,  Deckel  Edges 
and  Gilt  Top,  $2.50. 

THE  CRIMSON  SIGN.  A  Narrative  of  the  Adventures 
of  Mr.  Gervase  Orme,  sometime  Lieutenant  in  Mount- 
joy's  Reiriment  of  Foot.  By  S.  R.  Keightley.  Illus- 
trated.    Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.50. 

THE  CAVALIERS.  By  S.  R.  Keichtlby.  Illustrated. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.50. 

A  CLEVER  WIPE.  A  Novel.  By  W.  Pett  Ridcb.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  f  1.25. 

THE  SECOND  OPPORTUNITY  OP  MR.  STAPLE- 
HURST.  A  Novel.  By  W.  Pbtt  Ridoe.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.25. 

MARK  HEPPRON.  A  Novel.  Bv  Alicr  Ward  Bailry. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.    (In  Press.) 


VENEZUELA.  A  Land  Where  It*s  Always  Summer.  By 
WujJAM  Elbroy  Curtis,  Author  of  **The  Capitals  of 
Spanish  America,*'  etc.  With  a  Colored  Map.  Post 
8vo,  Goth,  $1.25. 

THE  X  JEWEL.  A  Scottish  Romance  of  the  Days  of 
James  VI.  By  the  Hon.  Frbdbrick  Moncrbipf.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.25. 

THREE  ORINQOS  IN  VENEZUELA  AND  CENTRAL 
AMERICA.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis.  Illustrated. 
Post  8vo,  Oolh,  Ornamental,  $1.50. 

JERRY,  THE  DREAMER.  A  Novel.  By  Will  Paynb. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.    (/»  Press.) 


ON  SNOW-SHOES  TO  THE  BARREN  GROUNDS. 

Twenty-six  Hundred  Miles  after  Musk-Oxen  and  Wood  Bison.     By  Caspar  WHrrNRY.    Illustrated  from  Drawings  by  Frbd- 
BRic  Rbminctom,  G.  H.  Hbmino,  and  from  Photographs.    8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $3.50.    (In  Press.) 


BRISEIS.  A  Novel.  By  William  Black.  Illustrated, 
i2mo.  Cloth,  (/if  Press.)  Uniform  with  Harper  & 
Brothers^  Library  Edition  of  Mr.  Black's  Novels. 

THE  DAY  OP  THEIR  WBDDINO.  A  Novel.  By  W. 
D.  HowBLLs.    Illustrated.    Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.25. 

l|irHI5T  LAWS  AND  WHIST  DECISIONS.     ByA.W. 

Drayson.    Snuill  i6mo,  Qoth,  Ornamental,  $1.25. 

THE  CRITICAL  HANDBOOK  OP  THE  GREEK  NEW 
TESTAMENT.  By  Edward  C.  Mitchbll,  D.D., 
President  of  the  Leland  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Illustrated  by  Diagrams,  Tables,  and  a  Map. .  New  and 
Enlanred  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges 
and  Gilt  Top,  $2.50. 

TOMMY  TODDLES.  By  Albbrt  Lbb.  Illustrated  bv 
Peter  S.  Newell.  Square  i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
I1.25. 

DOCTOR  WARRICK'S  DAUGHTERS.  A  Novel.  By 
Rbbbcca  Harding  Davis.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1.50. 

OUT  OP  TOWN.  With  Illustrations  by  Rosina  Emmbt 
Shbrwooo.     PostSvo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  fi.2$. 

A  GENTLEMAN'S  GENTLEflAN.  Being  Certain 
Pages  from  the  Life  and  Strange  Adventures  of  Sir 
Nicolas  Steele,  Bart.,  as  related  by  his  Valet,  Hildebrand 
BIrjc.      By  Max   Pbmbbrton,  Author   of  ''The  Sea 


SJS, 


vcs,'^  etc.    Post  8vo,  Qoth,  Ornamental,  $1.25. 


THE  ABBEY  SHAKESPEARE.  The  Comedies  of 
William  Shakespeare  With  131  Drawings  by  Hdwin 
A.  Abbby.  Reproduced  by  Photogravure.  Four  Vol- 
umes, Large  8vo,  Half  Cloth,  Deckel  Edges  and  Gilt 
Tops,  $>o.oo  net.    {In  a  box.) 

THb  BOOK  OP  THE  OUANANICHE.  and  its  Canadian 
Environment.  By  E.  T.  D.  Chambers.  Illustrated. 
Crown,  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.    (/«  Press.) 

SUSANNAH.  A  Novel.  By  Mary  E.  Mann,  Author  of 
"In  Summer  Shade,"  etc.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1.2$. 

A  SOUVENIR  OP  ••  TRILBY."  Seven  Photogravure 
Portraits  of  the  Leading  Characters,  in  Mr.  Herbert 
Beerbohm*s  Tree's  English  Representation  of  Mr.  Paul 
M.  Potter's  Play  "Trilby."     In  Portfolio,  $1.00. 

NOVELS  BY  THOHAS  HARDY.  New  and  Uniform 
Edition.  Crown  "Svo,  Qoth  :  Desperate  Remedies, 
$1.50;  Jude  the  Obscure,  Illustrated,  $  1.7s;  ALao- 
dlceaii,  $1.50;  Hand  off  Ethelberta,  $1.50;  The 
Woodlandera,  fi.so:  The  Trumpet-riaior,  $1.50; 
Par  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  $i.so ;  The  flayor 
of  CasterbrldKe,  $i.so;  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes, 
fi.so:  Two  on  a  Tower,  fi-iK);  Return  of  he 
Native.  %i.y>;  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervliles,  Illus- 
trated, 91.50. 

POR  KINO  OR  COUNTRY.  A  Story  of  the  Revolution. 
By  Jambs  Barnes.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1.50.    {In  Press.) 


CYRUS  W,  FIELD, 

Hie  Life  and  Work  [1819-1892].    Edited  by  Isabella  Field  Juosom.    With  Photogravure  Portrait  and  other  Illustrations. 
Post  8vo,  Qoth,  Deckel  Edges  and  Gilt  Top.    (/»  Press.) 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK. 


Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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SPRING    BOOKS 


Gobseck. 

By  HoNORfe  DE  Balzac.  Translated  by  Kath- 
arine Prescott  Wormeley.  i2mo,  half  russia, 
$1.50. 

Armenian  Poems. 

Rendered  into  English  Verse  by  Alice  Stone 
Black  WELL.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Life  of  Jesus. 

By  Ernest  Renan,  author  of  **  History  of  the 
People  of  Israel,"  *' The  Future  of  Science." 
Translation  newly  revised  from  the  Twenty- 
third  and  final  edition.     Svo,  cloth,  $2.50. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

His  Family  Letters.  With  a  Memoir  by  WiL- 
LL\M  Michael  Rossetti.  Portraits.  2  vols., 
Svo,  cloth,  $6.50. 

Vol.  1.  Memoir.    Vol.  11.  Family  Letters. 

With  intrtKluctory  notes  by  W.  M.  Rossetti. 
With  ten  portraits  by  D.  G.  Rossetti  of  him- 
self and  other  members  of  the  family. 

*'  A  valuable  aildition  to  our  p->cl  lore.*' — Pkiltuielpkia 
IWss. 

**  Not  only  a  much  fuller,  but  also  a  much  more  authentic 
account  uf  him  and  his  doinf^  than  any  which  had  heret<.>- 
forc  appeared  in  print." — BooJkmam, 

**  There  is  a  wonderful  fascination  in  its  slory.** — Indf" 
^ndent. 

Golnmbian  Knof  ledge  Series. 

Edited  by  Professor  ToDi)  of  Amherst  College. 

NtimlDer  3. 

Handbook  of  Arctic  Dis- 
coveries. 

By  A.  W.  Greely,  Brigadier-General  United 
States  Army.     i6mo,  cloth,  gill,  $1.00. 

**  A  b«ion  to  l)u«iy  people." — Sun, 

**  A  capital  little  hooV:''— Independent, 

**  A  work  of  real  value." — Mail  &*  Express, 


John  Gait's  Novels. 

A  new  illustrated  edition.  With  an  introduction 
by  S.  R.  Crockett,  and  portrait  and  illustra- 
tions from  drawings  by  John  Wallace.  Edited 
by  D.  Storrar  Meldrum.  i6mo,  vols.,  cloth, 
$1.25  each. 

KEYNOTE  SERIES. 
Nobody's  Fault*    By  Neita  Syrett. 
Platonic  Affections.    By  John  Smith. 
In  Homespun.    By  Edith  Nesbit. 
Title-pages  by  Aubrey  Beardsley.      Each,  i6mo, 
cloth,  $1.00. 


The  Religion  of  Hope. 

By  Philip  S.  Muxom,  author  of  **The  Aim  of 
Life,"  **  From  Jerusalem  to  Nicaca."  i6mo, 
cloth,  $1.25. 

**\Vc  canned  have  too  much  of  this  preaching." — Phila. 
American. 

Cavalry  in  the  Waterloo 
Campaign. 

By  Lieut.-General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C,  etc. 
Forming  the  third  volume  in  the  **  Pall  Mall 
Magazine    Library."     With    portraits,    maps, 
and  plans.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 
"  Spirited  and  vividly  written  little  book." — London  AVwx. 

Six  Modern  Women. 

Psychological  Sketches.  By  Laura  Marholm 
Han'sson.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Hermione  Ramsden.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 


It  I 


•  Stronjj,  healthy  and  truly  womanly.  It  ur^es  to  a  higher 
individuality  and  inspires  toward  the  most  womanly  di};nity 
to  which   modem   women  can  attain.** — .V.   1',  Times. 


tt 


A  keen,  intercstii^  study.'* — Inttr-Ocean 


Effie  Hethering^ton. 

By  Robert  Bicii.wan,  author  of  **  The  Shadow 
of  the  Sword."     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 
An  unusual  and  intensely  interesting  story. 

Some  Modern  Heretics. 

By  Cora  Mavnard.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

An  unusually  well-conceived  and  well-executed  story. 

Modern  French  Literature. 

By  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  Ph.D.,  author  ol 
**  Modern  German  Literature."  i2mo,  cloth, 
$1.50. 

Pnhlic  Opinion  says  of  "  Modem  German  Literature  " 
**  An  interestini;  and  valuable  contribution  to  our  accounts  uf 
German  Literature." 


POSTERS. 

20   MINIATURE    POSTERS 

Drawn  by 
AUBREY  BEARDSLEY. 

Being   the    title   design   of  the 
*•  Keynotes  Series." 

Size  5|ix7,'2  inches,  $1.00  per  set. 

Protected  by  copyright,  and  for  sale  only  by 
the  Publishers. 


ROBERTS  BROTHERS,  Publishers,   BOSTON. 


Please  mention  THE  Bookman  in  writing  to  Advertisent. 
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Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

By  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  Editor  of  the  American  Statesmen  Series,  and  author  of  several  volumes  In 
the  series — "Abraham  Lincoln," '*  John  Adams,"  "  Benjamin  Franklin,"  etc.  With  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations.     2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $4.00.  [Early  in  May, 

Two  delightful  volumes  about  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  men  and  charming  of.  writers     It  contains  many  and  very 
interesting  letters  fromDr.  Holmes  to  Mr.  Lowell,  Mr.  Motley,  Mrs.  Stowc,  Miss  Phelps,  and  others.     Mr.  Morse  has  had  the 

r»  Holmes's  family,  and  tells  the  story  of  his  life  very  skilfully. 


hearty  concurrence  of  Dr» 


William  H.  Seward. 


In  the  series  of  American  Statesmen.     By  Thornton  K.  Lothrop.     i6mo,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

[Early  in  A  fay. 

A  careful  and  judicious  account  of  the  public  career  of  Mr.  Seward,  and  of  his  great  services  as  Governor  of  New  York, 
United  Sutes  Senator,  and  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Expansion  of  Religion. 

By  E.  Winchester  Donald,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston.     i2mo,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

Here  is  a  volume  which  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  religious  literature  of  the  day.  Dr. 
Donald  aims  to  show  that  religion  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  ecclesiasticism,  but  is  a  permanent  force  in  human  affairs  ;  and 
he  attempts  to  trace  its  connection  to-day  with  industrialism,  socialism,  education,  organized  Christianity,  and  the  enlargement 
of  human  life. 

History  of  Prussia  Under  Frederic  the  Great,  1756-1757. 

By  Herbert  Tuttle,  late  Professor  in  Cornell  University.  With  a  Portrait,  and  a  Biographical 
Sketch  by  Professor  Herbert  B.  Adams.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

Thb  book  contains  a  thoroughl)r  studied  and  admirably  written  account  of  the  early  part  of  the  great  Seven  Years'  War, 
nntangling  its  diplomacy,  describing  its  battles,  and  forming  a  valuable  addition  to  the  three  volumes  already  written  by  Pro- 
fessor Tuttle  on  the  History  of  Prussia. 

By  Oak  and  Thorn : 

A  Record  of  English  Days.  By  Alice  Brown,  author  of  '*  Fools  of  Nature,"  "  Meadow  Grass,"  etc. 
i6mo,  $1.25. 

Miss  Brown  has  made  a  very  attractive  story  of  journeying  through  England,  largely  in  Devon,  one  of  its  most  fascinating 
and  picturesque  districts. 

Tom  Grogan. 

A  Novel.  By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  author  of  '*  Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville,"  **A  Gentleman  Vaga- 
bond," etc.  With  19  Illustrations  by  Charles  S.  Reinhart.  In  a  strikingly  decorative  binding. 
i2mo,  $1.50. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  novels  of  the  year,  full  of  dramatic  incidents,  fine  delineations  and  revelations  of  character, 
and  much  delightful  humor. 

The  Supply  at  Saint  Agatha's. 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  '*A  Singular  Life,"  "The  Gates  Ajar,"  etc.  Printed  on 
deckle-edge  paper  of  high  quality,  and  artistically  bound  in  cloth,  with  a  distinctive  cover 
design  by  Mrs.  Whitman.     With  Illustrations.     Square  i2mo,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

"An  original,  beautiful,  impressive^  story,'*  says  a  peculiarly  competent  judge.  The  glimpses  of  the  good  old  country 
minister  who  was  to  supply  the  city  pulpit  are  dcligntful  •  and  the  word>  and  manner  of  the  actual  **  Supply  affect  the  reader 
much  as  they  affected  nis  admiring,  overawed  congregation. 

Kokoro:  Hints  and  Echoes  of  the  Japanese  Inner  Life. 

By  Lafcadio  Hearn,  author  of  "Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan,"  "Out  of  the  East,"  etc.  A 
noticeably  beautiful  book.     i6mo,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

**  Love  and  sympathy  and  admiration  for  the  earnest,  self-reliant,  keen-witted  little  folk  among  whom  he  has  lived  and 
labored  for  many  years  b  apparent  in  every  line  of  his  latest  work.  *  Kokoro  *  is  one  of  thc»e  books  of  which  you  can  say,  as 
Taine  said  of  Macaulay*s  Essays,  you  can  open  at  random  to  any  page  and  find  something  to  interest  and  delight  you." — Boston 
CamtUt* 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers,     Sent  post-paid ^  by 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company, 

4  Park  Street,  Boston.        -         1 1  E.  17th  5treet,  New  York. 

Please  meoUon  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertiseni. 
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SOME  STANDARD  BOOKS 


WITH    THE     FATHERS 

With  a  Chapter  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  other 
studies  in  American  History.  By  Prof.  J.  B.  Mc- 
Mastrr.  author  of  *'  A  History  of  the  I'cople  of  the 
United  States."    lamo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

In  ndditlon  to  his  timely  and  important  chicidation  of  the 
Monroe  DfKtrine,  Prof.  McMastcr  treats  of  the  'I'hirtI  Term 
from  the  historical  point  of  view,  and  disciiSKC^  other  political 
and  financial  subjects  of  grave  importance  as  illuminated  by 
the  light  of  history. 

WAQE5  AND  CAPITAL 

An  Examination  of  the  Wajjcs  Fund  Doctrine.  By 
Prof.  P.  W.  Taussig,  Professor  of  Political  Kconotny 
in  Harvard  University,  author  of  "Tariff  History  of 
the  United  States,"  and  "The  Silver  Situation  in 
the  United  States."    izmo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

Prof.  Taussig  concludes  that  wages  arc  paid  from  capital, 
but  not  from  a  predetermined  fund  of  ciipital.  He  examines 
and  rejects  the  doctrine  that  wages  are  paid  from  the  lalnircr  s 
own  pnxluct.  The  bearing  of  this  general  reasoning  on 
practical  problems,  such  as  strikes  and  tr.idcs  unions,  and  on 
general  economic  theory,  is  then  considered. 

HYPNOTISM,    MESMERISM,    AND   THE 

NEW    WITCHCRAFT 

By  Ernest  Hart,  formerly  Surji^eon  to  the  West 
London  Hospital,  and  Ophthalmic  Surjfeon  to  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  London.  With  20  illustrations. 
New  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revi.sed.  With  New 
Chapters  on  "The  Eternal  Gullible"  and  "The 
Hypnotism  of  Trilby."    i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

VOICE  BUILDING  AND  TONE  PLACING 

Bv  H.  HOLBROOK  CURTIS,  Ph.B.,  M.D.  Showing  a 
New  Method  of  Relieving  Injured  Vocal  Cords  by 
Tone  Exercises.    Illustrated.    i2mo.    Cloth,  $2.00. 

Probably  no  laryngol«>gist  since  the  time  of  Sir  Morcll 
Mackenzie  has  h.id  a  l>etter  opportunity  for  investig.iting  the 
subject  of  voice  production  and  the  effects  upon  the  larynx  of 
different  mclhous  of  singing,  than  has  the  author  of  this  book. 

ACTUAL   AFRICA; 
Or,  The  Coming  Continent 

A  Tour  of  Exploration.  By  Frank  Vincent,  author 
of  "  Around  and  About  Siouth  America,"  etc.  With 
map  and  104  fuU-pa^e  illustrations.  8vo.  Cloth,  $5.00. 

•*  Of  all  books  written  about  Africa,  Mr.  Vincent's  is  by  far 
the  most  comprehensive,  the  most  instructive,  and  the  most 
entertaining.  — Boston  BtacoH, 

THE  SCHOOL  SYSTErt  OF  ONTARIO 

By  the  Hon.  George  W.  Ross,  LL.D.,  Minister  of 
"Education  for  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Inter- 
national Education  Series.    i2mo.    Cloth,  fi.oo. 

A  TREATISE  ON  SURVEYING 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice.  By  William 
M.  GILLKSPIE,  LL.D.,  formerly  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering  in  Union  College.  New  edition,  re- 
vi.sed and  enlarged  by  Cady  Staley,  Ph.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Case  School  of  Applied  Science.  In  two 
volumes.  Vol.  I,  Plane  Surveying  ;  Vol.  II,  Higher 
Surveying.  Vol.  I  now  ready.  8vo.  Cloth,  $2.50  per 
vol. 

An  entirely  new  edition  of  Gillespie's  Surveying,  which 
has  for  so  many  years  l>een  the  standard  text-book  on  survey- 
ing, h.is  just  been  completed,  with  new  plates  and  new  matter 
added  to  bring  it  in  all  respects  up  to  present  requirements. 
The  whole  work  has  been  revised  and  improved,  and  the 
Higher  Surveying  considerably  extended,  especially  in  the 
line  of  Geodesy  and  allied  subjects. 


BY  ANDREW  D.   WHITE. 

THE  WARFARE  OP  SCIENCE  WITH 

THEOLOGY 

A  History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theolofiry  In 
Christendom.  By  Andrew  D.  White,  LL.D.,  late 
President  and  Professor  of  History  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity.   In  two  vols.    8vo.    Cloth,  $5.00^ 

In  this  important,  suggestive,  and  instructive  work,  which 
eml)odics  the  study  and  researches  of  twenty  years,  the  author 
**  simply  tries  to  let  the  light  of  historical  truth  into  that 
decaying  mass  of  outworn  thought  which  attaches  the  mod- 
ern world  to  media: val  conceptions  of  Christianity,  and  which 
still  lingers  among  us— a  most  serious  barrier  to  religion  and 
morals,  and  a  menace  to  the  whole  normal  evolution  of  society. 
.  .  .  My  belief  is  that  in  the  field  left  to  them — their  proper 
field — the  clergy  will  more  and  more,  as  they  cease  to  struggle 
against  scientinc  methods  and  conclusions,  do  work  even 
nobler  and  more  l)e.iutiful  than  anvthingthey  have  heretofore 
done.  And  thU  is  saying  mucn.  My  conviction  is  that 
Science,  though  it  has  evidently  conquered  Dogmatic  The- 
ology b.ised  oil  biblical^  texts  and  ancient  modes  of  thought, 
will  go  hand  in  hand  with  Religion  ;  and  that  although  tneo> 
logical  contn>I  will  continue  to  diminish^  Religion,  as  seen  in 
the  recognition  of  *  a  Power  in  the  universe,  not  ourselves, 
which  makes  for  righteousness,^  and  in  the  love  of  God  and 
of  our  neighbor,  will  steadily  ^row  stronger  and  stiXinger,  not 
only  in  the  American  institutions  of  learning  but  in  the  world 
at  large." — From  the  IntrodttctioM. 

STUDIES  OF  CHILDHOOD 

By  James  Sully,  M.A.,  LL.D..  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy  of  Mind  and  l^of^ic.  University  College,  London  , 
author  of  "  Outlines  of  Psychology,"  "  The  Human 
Mind,"  etc.    8vo.    Cloth,  $3.50. 

*'  A  storehouse  of  anecdotes  and  observations  of  childhood, 
direct  and  contributed,  classified  and  analyzed  by^  a  profes- 
sional [>sychologist,  who  is  at  the  same  dme  a  child-lover.*^ 
— London  Journal  0/  Education, 

GREENLAND   ICEFIELDS,  AND  LIFE  IN 
THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC 

With  a  New  Discussion  of  the  Causes  of  the  Ico  Agre. 
By  G.  Frederick  Wright,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  author  of 
*'The  Ice  Age  in  North  America,"  etc.,  and  Warren 
UrilAM,  A.M.,  late  of  the  Geological  Survey.  With 
numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations.   lamo.  Cloth,  fa.oo. 

**  A  mnst  v.iluable  contribution  to  the  geological  knowledge 
of  the  northern  latitudes,  and  while  its  subject  matter  is  of 
the  kind  to  particularly  interest  the  student  of  geology,  the 
authors  have  conveyed  their  information  in  a  manner  which 
makes  their  book  one  of  absorbing  interest  to  every  reader." — 
Hartford  Post. 

OLD  FAITHS  AND  NEW  FACTS 

By  William  W.  Kinsley,  author  of  **  Views  on  Vexed 
Questions.'*    lamo.    Cloth,  $2.00. 

**  There  is  a  pecidi.ir  charm  about  this  book.  It  is  written 
in  a  very  friendly  spirit ;  and,  while  the  style  is  not  at  all 
times  classical,  still  it  is  bright  and  clear  enough  to  make  it 
a  very  welcome  and  a  useful  book  in  every  Christian  home.*' 
— Mtnncaf^olis  Tribune. 

••  The  work  is  excellent  from  every  standpoint."— CA/ra^ 
Inter-Ocean. 

FIELD-BOOK  FOR  RAILWAY  ENGINEERS 

Containing  Formulae  for  laying  out  Curves,  Determin- 
ing Frog-Angles,  Leveling,  Calculating  Earthwork, 
etc.,  together  with  Tables  of  Radii,  Ordinatea,  De- 
flections, Logarithms,  etc.  By  John  B.  Henck,  A.M., 
C.E.  Entirely  rewritten  and  revised.  lamo.  Tuck, 
fa-so- 

This  stnndartl  work  h.is  been  entirely  rewritten,  and  em- 
bodies the  ideas  and  the  best  teachinn  of  practical  experi- 
ence. There  is  no  work  which  approaches  this  in  complete- 
ness, authoritativencss  and  practical  usefulness. 
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THE  FICTION  OF  THE  SEASON 


HIS  HONOUR,  AND  A  LADY 

By  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes  (Sara  Jeannelte  Dun- 
can), author  of  *'  A  Social  Departure," 
•*  Vernon's  Aunt,"  etc.  Illustrated.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 

Thb  brilliant  picture  of  Anglo-Indian  social  and  political 
life  represents  the  author's  ripest  and  most  successful  work. 
Her  oriffinaUty  and  quickness  of  observation  have  kept  her 
from  foflowing  a  beaten  track,  while  her  unfading  humor  will 
prove  a  constant  pleasure  to  the  reader.  An  adroit  study  of 
character  and  keen  analysis  of  motives  are  features  of  a  novel 
which  shows  an  advance  in  literary  workmanship,  and  secures 
for  the  author  a  high  rank  among  contemporary  writers  of 
6ction. 

THE  REDS  OF  THE  MIDI 

An  Episode  of  the  French  Revolution.  By 
F^Lix  Gras.  Translated  from  the  Proven9al 
by  Mrs.  Catharine  A.  Janvier.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  Thomas  A.  Janvier.  With 
Frontispiece.     i6mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

"  In  all  French  history  there  is  no  more  inspiring  episode 
than  that  with  which  M.  Gras  deals  in  this  story :  the  march 
to  Paris  and  the  doings  in  Paris  of  that  Marseilles  Battalion 
made  of  men  who  were  sworn  to  cast  down  *  the  tyrant/  and 
who  *knew  how  to  die.*  His  epitome  of  the  motive  power  of 
the  Revolution  in  the  feelings  of  one  of  its  individual  peasant 
parts  is  the  very  essence  ot  simplicity  and  directness.  His 
method  has  the  largeness  and  the  clearness  of  the  Greek 
drama.  The  motives  are  distinct.  The  action  is  free  and 
bold.  The  climax  is  inevitable,  and  the  story  has  a  place 
entirely  apart  from  all  the  fiction  of  the  French  Revolution 
with  wnicn  I  am  acquainted.'*— /r^m  Mr.  Janvier^ t  Jntrth 
ducticn. 

FALSE   COIN   OR   TRUE? 

By  F.  F.  MoNTRfesoR,  author  of  **  The  One  who 
Looked  On,"  **Into  the  Highways  and 
Hedges,"  etc.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.25. 


Miss  Montr£sor*s  new  story  shows  a  steady  gain  along  the 
"  "    ha         '       ' 

be  welcomed  oy  novel  readers. 


lines  which  have  already  won  for  her  such  general  favor. 
The  charming  quality  and  pure  atmosphere  of  tier  book  will 


THB  EXPLOITS  OF  BRIGADIER  GERARD 

By  A.  CoNAN  Doyle,  author  of  *'The  Stark 
Munro  Letters,"  **  Round  the  Red  Lamp,"  etc. 
Illustrated.     i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

**  We  are  right  glad  to  have  made  Brigadier  Gerard's  ac- 
qn^dntance,  and  we  hope  to  hear  more  of  him  in  the  im- 
mediate futu/e.  .  .  .  He  is  miles  and  away  a  better  com- 
panion than  the  omniscient  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes.  He  has  a 
Tivid  narrative  style  of  his  own,  a  style  that  never  lacks 
color.  While  he  is  talking  wc  can  hear  the  merry  jingle 
jangk  of  bridle  chains,  sniff  the  perfume  of  brave  saltpetre, 
anasee  the  good  white  weapons  of  the  Third  Hussars  glit- 
tering and  gleaming  in  tne  waxiXi^l"'-  Londcn  Daily 
ChronUU, 

SLEEPING   FIRES 

By  George  Gissing,  author  of  *'  In  the  Year  of 
Jubilee,"  etc.     i6nio.     Cloth,  75  cents. 

**  The  story  is  admirably  told,  and  the  element  of  pathos  is 
strong  in  it.  Mr.  Gissing  nas  compressed  within  very  brief 
compass  all  the  essential  features  ot  a  true  romance  and  a  real 
tiagedy."— ZtfiM^lMS  S/ectatcr, 


THE  SEATS  OF  THE  niGHTY 

Being  the  Memoirs  of  Capt.  Robert  Moray,  some 
time  an  Officer  in  the  Virginia  Regiment,  and 
afterwards  of  Amherst's  Regiment.  By  Gil- 
bert Parker,  author  of  **  The  Trail  of  the 
Sword,"  *'The  Trespasser,"  etc.  Illustrated. 
i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  materi.nl  offered  by  the  life  and  history  of  old  Quebec 
has  never  been  utilized  tor  the  ptirposes  of  fiction  with  the 
command  of  plot  and  incident,  the  mastery  of  local  color  and 
the  splendid  realization  of  dramatic  situ.itions  shown  in  this 
distinguished  and  moving  romance.  The  illustrations  pre* 
serve  the  atmosphere  of  the  text,  for  they  present  the  famous 
buildings,  gates  and  battlegrounds  as  thc^  appeared  at  the 
time  of  the  hero's  imprisonment  in  Quebec. 

GREEN  GATES 
An  Analysis  of  Poollshne«s 

By  Mrs.  K.  M.  C.  Meredith  (Johanna  Staats).. 
author  of  "  Drumsticks."  i6mo.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

This  brilliant  story  of  to-<lay  furnishes  pictures  of  Long 
Island  country-house  and  hunting  life  and  ol  social  inddenta 
in  New  York.  The  tale  exhibits  an  originality  and  a  peculiar 
pathos  which  will  enlist  the  interest  of  every  reader. 

CLEG  KELLY,  ARAB  OP  THB  CITY 

His  Progress  and  Adventures 

By  S.  R.  Crockett,  author  of  "The  Lilac  Sun- 
bonnet,"  '*  Bog  Myrtle  and  Peat/'  etc.  Il- 
lustrated.    i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

**  Mr.  Crockett*s  old  admirers  will  recognize  in  **  Cleg 
Kelly"  a  reversion  to  the  early  manner  in  which  this  writer 
won  his  literary  spurs.  It  will  be  surprising  if  the  return 
docs  not  meet  with  general  approval.  .  .  .  No  contem- 
porary writer  makes  the  reader  see  his  characters  and  scenes 
better  than  does  Mr.  Crockett.  The  effect  of  illusion  b 
created  without  apparent  effort,  with  no  visible  artifice  of 
style.  .  .  .  His  characters  express  themselves  vigorously, 
and  sometimes  with  startling  abruptness." — New  Yari 
Tribune, 

THE  FOLLY  OF  EUSTACE 

By  R.  S.  HiCHENS,  author  of  **  An  Imaginative 
Man,"  **  The  Green  Carnation,"  etc  i6mo. 
Cloth,  75  cents. 

Mr.  Hichens*  new  book  furnishes  another  proof  of  his 
power  of  acute  analysis  and  brilli.int  description.  The  im- 
aginative quality  of  these  stories  will  hold  the  attention  of 
readers. 

LA  TEST  ISSUES  IN 

APPLETONS'  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 

LIBRARY 

Each,  i2mo.    Paper,  50  cents.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

The  Dancer  In  Yellow.  By  W.  E.  Norris  author  of  *'  A 
Victim  of  Good  Luck,"  **  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac,"  etc. 

Chronicles  of  flftrtin  Hewitt.  By  Arthur  Morrison  « 
author  of  *' Talcs  of  Mean  Streets,'*  etc. 

A  Plash  of  Snmnier.  By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford,  author 
of  '*  Love  Letters  of  a  Worldly  Woman,"  **  Aunt  Anne,"  etc. 

A  Winning  Hazard.  By  Mrs.  Albxandbr,  author  of 
'•  The  Wooing  Ot,"  -  Her  Dearest  Foe,"  etc. 

Mistress  Dorothy  ilarvln.    By  J.  C.  Smith. 

Burton, 


In  the  Day  of  Adversity.    By  T.  BLoimDRLLB-BuRi 
author  of  '*  The  Hispaniola  Plate,"^"  His  Own  Enemy," 


etc. 
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Dodd,  Mead  &  Co/s  Spring  Publications. 


CRITICAL  KIT-KATS. 

By  Edmund  Gosse.     i2mo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  f  1.50. 

The  title  **  Kit-Kats"  is  revived  from  the  old  Eighteenth  Century  word,  used  by  the  Kit-Cat 
Club,  to  signify  quarter-length  portraits.  Mr.  Gosse  has  given  us  not  only  essays,  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  Stevenson  and  most  of  the  other  literary  men  treated,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  personal 
reminiscence.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  Mr.  Gosse's  charm  of  style.  A  single  reading  of 
the  Table  of  Contents  will  make  the  book  necessary  to  all  lovers  of  good  t>ooks. 

Contents:  i.  The  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese — 2.  Keats  in  1894 — 3.  Thomas  Lovell 
Beddocs — 4.  Edward  FitzGerald — 5.  Walt  Whitman — 6.  Tolstoi — 7.  Christina  Rossetti — 8.  Lord 
De  Tabley — 9.  Toru  Dutt — 10.  The  Short  Stories  of  M.  Zola— 11.  M.  de  Heredia — 12.  Walter 
Pater — 13.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.     Personal  recollections. 

NATURE  AND  CULTURE. 


THE  niND  OF  THE  MASTER. 

By  the   Rkv.  John    Watson     (Ian   Maclaren). 

i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

The  discussion  hy  this  now  well-known  author  of 
such  topics  in  practical  religion  as  *'  Temptation,"  •'  In- 
dividujilitv,"  "  Science  of  Life,"  "Loss  oiF  Go<k1s,"  and 
"Broken  flomes,"  is  characterized  by  the  same  keen 
insiufht  and  sympathetic  touch  which  nave  so  potently 
appealed  to  those  who  have  read  Iua  other  books. 


By   Hamilton   Wright   Mabik.      i6mo,   cloth, 

gilt  top,  $1.50. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Mabfe  treats  nature  as  he  has 
literature  in  his  other  books,  endeavoring^  to  trace 
those  analofcies  between  the  methods  of  nature  and 
the  methods  of  human  life  which  seem  to  give  us  sug- 
gestions for  the  best  conduct  of  life. 

To  be  followed  in  the  autumn  by  a  com- 
panion volume  entitled  Books  and  Culture. 


RETROSPECTIVE    REVIEWS. 

By  Richard  Le  Gai.lienne.  Containing  over  one  hundred  reviews  extending  from  George 
Meredith's  "  One  of  Our  Conquerors,"  and  Thomas  Hardy's  *'  Tess,"  to  the  recent  *'  Keynotes** 
volumes,  "  The  Woman  Who  Did,"  and  "  Woman's  Tragedies."  Two  volumes.  Handsomely 
printed  and  bound  in  cloth,  crown  8vo,  $3.50. 

Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  won  the  enviable  reputation  of  being  a  charming  stylist  in  prose,  and 
his  careful  and  comprehensive  criticism  of  contemporaneous  literature  during  the  last  three  years 
offers  us  a  delightful  record  of  odi/i'r  dicta  on  the  more  important  books  published  during  that  time. 
In  view  of  the  author's  immediate  lecturing  tour  in  the  autumn,  the  book  ought  to  be  largely  in 
demand. 

THE    POTE  JOURNAL. 

Edited  by  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  with  an  historical  introduction  by  Victor  H.  Paltsits  of  the 
Lenox  Library.  Limited  to  350  copies,  numbered  and  signed,  on  Van  Gelder  paper,  and  25 
copies  on  Imperial  Japan  paper.  A  full  descriptive  circular  of  the  work,  including  prices,  will 
be  sent  upon  application. 

*'  The  Pote  Journal"  is  by  far  the  most  valuable^'of  all  recent  discoveries  relating  to  this  period 
of  our  colonial  history.  It  contains  full  and  detailed  accounts  of  many  of  the  incidents  of  the  war, 
gives  memoranda  of  sickness,  marriages,  deaths,  and  other  facts  relating  to  his  fellow-prisoners, 
and  abounds  in  rich  genealogical  information  regarding  the  New  England  families  of  that  period. 
It  supplies  many  missing  links  and  reconciles  contradictions  which  have  hitherto  defied  the  student 
of  American  colonial  history.  The  quiet  humor  which  prevades  the  entire  volume  adds  freshness 
to  the  account  without  sacrificing  the  truth. 

ON  THE  ART  OF  LIVINa  TOGETHER. 
By  R.  F.  HoRTON,  D.  D.     i6mo,  50  cents. 

Contents  :  Living  togrether  in  the  Family— a.  Living 
together  in  circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol—3.  Living  together  as  husband  and  wife— 4.  Living 
together  in  other  conditions  according  to  choice. 

The  contents  are  sufficient  to  show  the  scope  of  this 
readable  and  suggestive  little  book.  The  author's 
name  is  an  assurance  of  the  pungency  and  force  of  his 
remarks  upon  these  important  topics,  and  is  sure  of  a 
wide  reading. 

ULRICK  THE  READY. 

By  Standish  O'Grady,   author  of  **  Chain  of 
Gold,"  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 
A  tale  of  love  and  war  against  a  background  of  the 
wild  scenes  and    rude  soldiery   which  abounded  in 
Ireland  in  the  days  of  Queen  Bess. 

IN  A  SILENT  WORLD. 

The  Love  Story  of  a  Deaf  Mute.    By  the  author 
of  **  Views  of  English   Society,"  etc.     i6mo, 
cloth,  75  cents. 
A  little  story  that  will  touch  the  heart  and  stir  the 

emotions. 


CLARA  HOPQOOD. 

By  Mark  Rittherford,  author  of ' '  Mark  Ruther- 
ford's Deliverance,"  **  Miriam's  Schooling," 
etc.,  etc.     i2mo,  ornamental  cloth,  $1.25. 

Dr.  W.  Robinson  Nicoll  writes :  **  Everywhere  this 
author  shows  himself  a  magician.  .  .  .  Whoever 
wishes  to  understand  the  possibilities  of  the  Bnelish 
tongue  should  give  his  davs  and  nights  to  the  study  of 
Mark  Rutherford.  Here  is  one  among  us  who,  to  use 
his  own  words,  speaks  the  veritable  reality.  He  has 
the  power  denied  to  so  many  of  us  of  at  once  clutching 
the  heart" 

DEDORA  HEVWOOD. 

By  Gertrude  Smith,  author  of  *'  The   Rousing 

of  Mrs.  Potter,"  and  other  stories.  i6mo,  cloth, 

75  cents. 

"  The  Rousing  of  Mrs.  Potter'*  awakened  an  interest 
in  the  author  and  many  felt,  amonu^  them  William  Dean 
Howells,  that  she  showed  signs  of  remarkable  power. 
In  '*  Dedora  Heywood  "  Miss  Smith  demonstrates  that 
she  is  in  the  way  to  verify  the  expectations  of  her  critics. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Publishers,  149-151  HfUi  Ave.,  New  York. 
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New  Books  f^  New  House 


Book  lovers  will  find  in  the  list  given  below,  books  by  well-known  and 
new  authors  worthy  a  place  in  their  library.  The  bindings  are  refined,  but 
rich  in  color  scheme  and  decoration,  and  the  publishers  have  not  admitted  to 
their  lists  any  publication  that  tends  to  continue  the  morbid  craze  for  moral 
impurity  in  literature. 


'By  ihi  f^uthor  of '' (My  Japanese  IVife.*' 

The  Lure  of  Fame 

By  Clive  Holland.  With  a  frontispiece  and  dec- 
orative drawing  by  George  Wharton  Edwards. 
Square  i6mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

Those  who  have  read  that  exquisite  little  idyl,  '*My 
Japanese  Wife/'  now  in  its  tenth  edition,  need  no  introduc- 
tion to  Mr.  Holland.  His  present  work  is  a  musical  story, 
touching  and  pure. 

''IVhat  is  the  Eleventh  Commandment?" 

The  Eleventb  Commandment 

By  Halliwell  Sutcliffe.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

This  book  is  issued  by  us  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
William  Heinemann,  of  London,  whose  reputation  as  a  dis- 
criminating publisher  is  international.  The  subject  is  of 
present  interest,  and  the  work  will  commend  itself  to  all 
lovers  of  good  fiction. 

c/f  Timely  Vuhlication. 

PoUtical  Parties  in  the  United  States: 
Their  History  and  Influence 

By  J.  Harris  Patton,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  author  of 
"  Four  Hundred  Years  of  American  History," 
"Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States," 
"  Political  Economyfor  American  Youth,  written 
from  an  American  Standpoint,"  etc.  i2mo, 
cloth,  $1.35 

Professor  Patton  approaches  much  nearer  the  ideal  his- 
torian than  any  writer  of  similar  books.  His  work  must  be 
civen  the  highest  place  among  short  histories  of  the  United 
SUtes.— C^rts/Ztfiv  UitioiL,  New  York. 

pearly  Ready.     Orders  Received  in  Advance. 

The  Soudan,  Abyssinia,  and  the 
Transvaal 

Present  Day  Political  Problems  in  Africa.  A 
Handbook  for  American  Readers.  Compiled 
and  edited  by  G.  Mercer  Adam.  With  maps 
and  illustrations.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  $1.30. 


To  be  Read  during  "The  Heated  Term." 

Seven  Frozen  Sailors 

By  George  Manville  Fenn,  assisted  by  Compton 
Reade  and  others.  Illustrated,  square  i6mo, 
cloth,  75  cents. 

A  stoiy  of  remarkable  ability,  in  which  is  told  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  scientific  expedition  near  the  North  Pole.  They 
meet  with  many  amusing  incidents,  and  the  book  contains 
hints  (not  scientific,  but  reasonable),  of  a  new  method  of 
*'  Re-generation." 

i^otc  in  its  Tenth  Thousand. 

The  Copsford  Mystery,  or,  Is  He  the  Man 

By  W.  Clark  Russell,  author  of  "The  Wreck  of 
the  Grosvenor, "  "An  Ocean  Free  Lance,"  "A 
Sea  Queen,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  A.  Burnham 
Shute.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

To  readers  familiar  with  W.  Clark  Russell  only  as  a 
writer  depicting  with  marked  vividness  and  truth  real  life  at 
sea,  a  departure  from  his  usual  style  in  the  writing  of  a 
novel,  the  plot  of  which  excels  in  mysterv  even  the  strangest 
adventure  of  the  immortal  **  Sherlock  Holmes,'*  is  of  unusual 
interest.  No  other  book  published  this  spring  has  met  with 
such  general  acceptance. 

The  Secret  Societies  of  all  Ag:es 
and  Countries 

By  Charles  William  Heckethorn.  2  vols.,  about 
800  pp. ,  demy  8vo.     In  Press. 

The  Babylonian  Talmud 

Edited,  formulated  and  punctuated  for  the  first 
time  in  English  by  Michael  L.  Rodkinson,  under 
the  editorial  supervision  of  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise, 
President  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College.  In  ten 
English  volumes.     Sold  by  subscription  only. 

The  need  of  an  adequate  English  translation  has  long 

been  felt  by  Jewish  and  Gentile  scholars Such  a  work 

will  be  a  boon,  not  only  to  Jewish  scholars,   but  also  to 
English  readers,  to  whom  the  Talmud  in  the  original  tongue 

is  a  sealed  book When  complete  the  work  Arill  represent 

one  of  the  most  valuable  and  unportant  contributions  to 
modern  literature.— Soj/o«  Transcript, 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  readers  of  The  Bookman  notice  of  our  new  books  as  issued  if  they 
will  send  us  by  postal  card  or  letter  their  name  and  address.  It  costs  nothing  to  be  well  posted  on 
"The  Latest  Books." 

New  Amsterdam  Book  Company 

156  HFIH  AVENDE,  WEW  YORK 


PlMue  mention  The  Bookman  in  writinc^  to  advertiflert. 
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Important  New  Book  of  Travel  and  Exploration. 

THROUGH    JUNGLE   AND    DESERT: 

TRAVELS  IN   EASTERN  AFRICA. 
By   WILLIAM   A5T0R   CHANLER, 

A.M.  (Harv.),  F.R.G.S. 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Viennx 

With  numerous  Illustrations^  from  Photographs  taken  by  the  Author^  and  Maps.     Sro^  eloth,  $^.00, 

%*  Mr.  William  Astor  Chanlrr's  description  of  his  travels  and  explorations  in  Eastern 
Africa  forms  one  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  books  published  in  recent  years.  Mr.  Chanler  and 
his  companion.  Lieutenant  von  Hohnel,  himself  a  noted  explorer,  were  the  first  white  men  to 
penetrate  into  many  of  the  regions  here  described,  and  the  account  of  their  adventures  and  perils, 
their  achievements  and  their  misfortunes,  forms  a  narrative  fascinating,  not  alone  to  the  traveler 
and  the  scientist,  but  also,  and  more  especially,  to  the  sportsman  and  to  the  lover  of  exciting  romance. 


Columbia  University  Press. 

nenoiRS  of  Frederick  a.  p.  Bar- 
nard, D.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  D.C.L. 

Tenth  Prc*i<icnt  of  Columhia  0>lleKe  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
By  John  Fulton.     IVitk  Portraits.    8vo,  cloth,  $4.00  net. 


MEMOIR  OF  HENRI  ETTE  REN  AN.  By  the  author 
of  Origin  0/  Christianity^'  ''Life  0/ Jesus;'  etc. 

BROTHER  AND  SISTER. 

A  Memoir  and  the  letters  of  Ernest  and  Ilcnriettc  Renan. 
Translated  hy  Ladv  Marv  Lovd.  With  two  portraits  and 
many  illustrations,     lamo,  cloth,  $2.25, 


THE  WORKS  OF  FRIEDRICH  NIETZSCHE. 

Edited  hy  Alexander  Tillb. 

Vol.  XI.    The  Case  of  Was:ner ;  The  Twilis:ht  Idols ;  Nietzsche  contra  Was:ner. 

Transbted  hy  Thomas  Common.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $2.00. 

♦#♦  This  sole  authorizes!  c<!ition  of  Collecteit  If'orhs^  of  Friedrich  Nietxsche  is  issued  under  the  supervision  of  the  Nieiischc- 
Archiv  at  Naumhurg.    It  is  based  on  the  final  Oerman  edition  prepared  by  Dr.  Fritz  Koegel,  by  direction  of  Nietzsche^  relatives. 


SOCIAL   RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES. 
Addresses   to   the   Ethical   Societies. 

By  Leslie  Stephen,  author  of  "  History  of  English 
Thought  in  the  18th  Century,"  and  "  Hours  in  a  Library," 
etc.     2  vols.,  i6mo,  cloth,  $3.00.     The  Ethical  Library. 


THE  CHILD  AND  CHILDHOOD  IN  FOLK- 

THOUOHT.  (The  Child  in  Primitive  Culture.) 

By  Alexander   Francis  Chamberlain,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  I.,ec- 


turer  on  Anthropology  in  Clark  University  ;  sometime  FclUnr 

"ty  Colfei, 
low  of  the  American  Association   (or  the  Advancement  of 


in  Modem  I^anguages  in  University  College,  Toronto  ;   FeU 
low  of  the  American  Association   (c       "  ' 

Science,  etc.    Svo,  cloth,  $3.00  net. 


Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford's  New  Novel. 

ADAM   JOHNSTONE'S   SON. 

By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD, 

Author  of  "Casa  Braccio,"  "Katharine  Lauderd.ole,*'  *' Saracinesca,**  etc. 
With  twenty-four  Full-page  Illustrations  by  A,  Forestier.     One  volume^  izmoy  cloth,  $t.^o. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  Association  and  of  Social 
Organization.  By  Franklin  Hknkv  GinniNGS,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Sociology,  Columbia  University,  in  the  City  of 
New  York.  8vo,  cloth,  $3.00  net.  (Columbia  University 
Press.) 


AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  NATURE  OF 

THE  STATE. 

A  Study  in  Political  Philosophyr.  By  Wrstbi.  Woonni?RY 
WiLLOUGiinv,  Ph.D.,  Ix:cturcr  in  Political  K.conomy  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,     8vo,  cloth,  $3.00. 


THE  PILGRin  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 


By  Sophie  Jrwbtt  (Ellen  Burroitohs).    i6mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF   THE  MINI  A  TURE  SERIES. 

THE  VOICE  AND  SPIRITUAL  EDUCATION.  ART  AND  HUMANITY  IN  HOMER. 


By  Hiram  Corson,  U..D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature 
in  the  Cornell  University,  author  of  "The  Aims  of  Literary 
Study."     x8ino,  cloth,  7s  cents. 


By  William  Cranstcin  Lawton,  A.B.,  Harvard,  author  of 
"  Three  Dramas  of  Euripides,"  *' F<»lia  DiNpcrsa,"  iSrao, 
cloth,  75  cents. 


LIFE,  LETTERS,  AND  WORK  OF 
LOUIS   AOA5S1Z. 

By  Jules  Marcou.     With  Portraits  and  Illustrations,     a  vols. 
Crown  Svo,  $4.00. 


LIFE  OF  CARDINAL  MANNING, 
Archbishop  of  Westminster. 


By  EnMirND  Sheridan  Pprcrll, 
Academy  of  Letters.  With  Pc 
3  vob.     8vo,  cloth,  $6.00. 


Member  of  the   Roman 
Portraits.     Second  Edition. 


THE  BROWNINGS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Edited  by  Frederic  G.  Krnvon,  late  Fellow  of  Maj^dalen  College,  Oxford.    x6mo,  cloth,  40  cents. 


Macmillan  &  Co.,  (^(i  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y, 


Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT. 


The  above  picture  is  an  exact  fac- 
simile of  the  first  Brownie  cut  which 
Palmer  Cox  published,  and  which  we 
are  able  to  present  to  our  readers  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Lothrop  Publishing 
Company.  It  is  called  "  The  Rebellion 
of  the  Types,"  and  was  drawn  to  illus- 
trate a  story  by  Professor  Arthur  Gil- 
man,  entitled  ' '  The  Battle  of  the  Types, " 
which  appeared  in  Wide  Awake  for  Feb- 
ruary, iSSi. 

Looking  over  an  old  file  of  Wide 
Awake,  which  was  incorporated  with  St. 
Nicholas  about  three  years  ago,  we  were 
surprised  at  the  number  of  names  now 
well  known  in  wider  fields  of  literature, 
which  appear  with  frequency  in  the 
pages  of  this  old-time  juvenile  periodi- 
cal. As  far  back  as  1875  we  see  stories 
and  poems  from  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  and  Mrs.  S. 
M.  B.  Piatt,  while  among  those  who 
tried  their  'prentice  hand  at  literature 
and  began  with  juvenile  essays  in  fiction 
between,   on  aa  average,  ten  or  fifteen 


years  ago,  are  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Mary 
Hartwell  Catherwood,  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock,  Sarah  Ornejewett,  "  Droch" 
(Robert  Bridges),  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  and  Rossiter  Johnson.  Mrs, 
Phelps  Ward  may  plume  herself  on  her 
later  works  in  her  reminiscences  now 
appearing  in  McOure's,  but  in  spite  of 
her  depreciation  of  her  early  work,  some 
of  her  best  writing  was  contributed  in 
those  earlier  years  to  Wide  Awake,  and 
had  a  wider  range  of  influence. 
® 
In  Lady  Eastlake's  Letters  and  Jour- 
nals, recently  published  in  England, 
there  are  some  good  stories,  but  none 
so  delicious  as  that  which  tells  of  the 
French  lady  who  elucidated  the  passage 
"  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in 
the  streets  of  Askelon,"  thus:  "Gath 
and  Askelon — two  famous  clubs  in  Lon- 
don" ! 

Will  the  author  of  the  verses  entitled 
"The   Wail   of  a  Reader,"  which   are 
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printed  on  another  page,  kindly  send 
her  name  and  address  to  the  Editors  of 
The  Bookman  ? 

A  recent  number  of  Harper  s  Weekly 
has  a  very  clever  article  on  "  The  Bom- 
bardment of  Chicago,"  which  event  is 
set  down  for  June  loth  of  the  present 
year,  and  is  supposed  to  be  related  by 
a  British  naval  officer.  A  double-page 
illustration  by  Mr.  Zogbaum  shows  a 
hostile  squadron  knocking  the  Audi- 
torium and  other  familiar  structures  to 
pieces.  But  we  would  ask  the  real  au- 
thor of  the  text  whether  the  w^ord 
**  Dago"  has  yet  made  its  way  into  the 
vocabulary  of  the  British  ;  and  as  for 
the  picture,  we  are  very  certain  that  the 
particular  form  of  tub  drawn  by  Mr. 
Zogbaum  is  not  at  the  present  time  in- 
cluded in  the  register  of  Her  Majesty's 
navy. 

Messrs.  Frederick  Warne  and  Com- 
pany will  issue  immediately  a  new  Scotch 
novel  by  Gabriel  Setoun,  entitled  Robert 
Urqiihart.  Mr.  Setoun  is  best  known  as 
the  author  of  Barncrag^  although  the 
Messrs.  Harper  published  Sunshine  and 
Haar  by  him  a  few  months  ago. 

The  new  Poet  Laureate  has  had  a 
good  many  hard  knocks  and  buffetings 
since  his  recent  elevation,  but  now  the 
worst  of  all  misfortunes  has  befallen 
him.  He  has  been  praised  by  Max  Nor- 
dau. 

Mr.  Labouchere,  in  Truths  has  been 
showing  up  an  impostor  who  has  an 
office  in  London,  and  who  is  covertly 
selling  university  diplomas  purporting  to 
be  issued  by  a  certain  National  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  (Universitas  Nationalis 
Illinoiensis),  As  Mr.  Labouchere  does 
not  appear  to  know  it,  we  beg  to  inform 
him  that  there  is  no  such  institution  in 
existence. 

A  correspondent  writes  us  with  refer- 
ence to  the  application  of  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant's  use  of  the  name  Thrums  to  a 
certain  locality  as  follows  :  **  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant's  *  Thrums '  was  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dalrulzian,  John 
Erskine's  house,  and  of  the  flaring  *  cas- 
tle' of  Torrance  of  Tinto,  who  married 
poor  Lady  Caroline,  one  of  The  Ladies 


Lindores.  *  Miss  Webster  of  Thrums  * 
was  *  the  greatest  rider  in  the  country  ;  * 
so  that  it  was  doubtless  an  estate  and 
not  a  village.  I  do  not  recall  the  use  of 
the  name  in  any  other  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
novels." 

The  New  Amsterdam  Book  Company 
has  just  published  a  new  story  entitled 
The  Lure  of  Fame^  by  Clive  Holland, 
whose  clever  novel  My  Japanese  Wife 
made  quite  a  hit  about  a  year  ago  and 
is  now  in  its  tenth  edition  ;  also  a  novel 
by  a  new  writer,  Halliwell  Sutcliffe,  The 
Xlth  Commandment y  which  Mr.  Heine- 
mann,  of  London,  believes  will  create  a 
profound  sensation  in  the  literary  world. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana  delivered  at  New 
Haven  on  March  loth  a  most  fascinat- 
ing lecture  on  President  Lincoln,  en- 
riched with  several  new  anecdotes  hith- 
erto unpublished  and  drawn  from  his 
own  recollections  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  But 
there  is  one  thing  in  the  lecture  that 
troubles  us.  At  the  very  beginning  of 
it,  Mr.  Dana,  speaking  of  slavery,  repre- 
sents the  South  as  saying,  "  Now  we  are 
denied  this  right."  As  this  appeared 
in  Mr.  Dana's  own  paper,  we  cannot 
help  believing  that  he  has  been  reported 
correctly,  and  yet —  Can  it  be  that 
having  for  so  many  years  preached  to 
others  the  true  gospel  of  the  passive 
voice,  he  must  now  be  regarded  as  him- 
self a  grammatical  castaway  ?  Lasso  ! 
H61as  !     Good  gracious  ! 

An  energetic  inquirer  who  lately  asked 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  to  write  down  the 
names  of  the  "  hymns  that  have  helped 
me,"  did  not  find  much  in  Mr.  Lang's 
choice  to.  advertise  a  hymn-book,  for  he 
replied  that  the  Homeric  Hymns  had 
helped  him  most,  especially  those  to 
Demeter  and  Aphrodite ! 


Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis  appears 
to  have  long  lingered  in  New  York,  al- 
though, as  we  announced  some  time  ago, 
he  had  intended  to  visit  Greece  this 
spring  and  witness  the  revival  of  the 
Hellenic  Games.  His  luggage  was 
packed,  passports  innumerable  were  in 
his  possession,  and  he  was  fairly  burst- 
ing with  notes  of  introduction,  letters 
of    credit,    pale-blue    billets    de    banqu<^ 
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and  the  other  delightful  accessories 
of  one  who  in  these  days  goes  forth 
as  the  accredited  representative  of  a 
great  publishing  house.  Then  all  of 
a  sudden  he  let  the  steamer  go  with- 
out him.  We  greatly  fear  that  New 
York  is  going  to  be  his  Capua,  and  that 
the  fire  of  his  genius  will  be  quenched 
in  the  vapour  of  afternoon  tea-drinking 
and  its  accompanying  incense. 


Alas,  alas  !  Heteis  our  British  name- 
sake ill  its  latest  issue  speaking  of  "  Mr. 
Richard  Arden  Davies"  !  Farce,  precor, 
preeor  ! 

® 

Messrs.  Lamson,  Wolffe  and  Company 
announce  for  early  publication  a  new 
book  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  Spof- 
ford,  to  be  called  The  Dancing  Ghost  and 
Other    Stories,    and   a   second    story    by 
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Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  entitled  A  Mer-  Mass.,  and  this  book  is  the  result  of  his 
ry  Maid  of  Arcady.  \Ve  congratulate  observations  among  the  fishing  folk  of 
Messrs.  Lamson,  Wolfle  and  Company  that  quaint  old  place.  We  understand 
on  the  strong  and  striking  cover  design  that  Mr.  Kipling  has  not  yet  decided 
of  Earth's  Enigmas,  a  volume  of  short  upon  his  publisher,  and  that  the  manu- 
stories  by  Professor  Charles  G.  D.  Rob-  script  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Napoleonic 
erts,  in  the  Red  Eagle  Series.     The  de-     Mr.  Watt. 

® 
The  literary  activity  of  Mr.  W.  D.  How- 
ells  at  the  present  time  is  remarkabie. 
He  has  just  finished  his  short  novel,  TAe 
Day  of  their  Wedding,  which  is  reviewed 
onanother  page,  and  will  begin  the  pub- 
lication of  a  new  story  in  the  Century  in 
June  ;  a  third,  called  The  Landlord  of 
the  Liangs  Head,  will  be  commenced  in 
Harper's  Weekly  in  July  ;  and  Seriiner's 
will  publish  still  another  by  him  next 
year  under  the  title  The  Story  of  a  PIfty. 


The  regular  serial  in  the  Century  next 
year  has  already  been  arranged  for.  It 
will  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Marion 
Crawford, 

The  Day  of  their  Wedding  was  lately 
reviewed  in  Harper's  Weekly  by  Mr. 
Laurence  Hutton,  and  by  a  typograph- 
ical error  he  was  made  to  speak  of  the 
community  of  Shakers  at  Lebanon  as 
"  Quakers."  Soon  after  the  appearance 
of  the  review  he  received  a  very  violent 
letter  from  an  unknown  person,  confess- 
edly a  Quaker,  accusing  him  of  "  gross 
and  lamentable  ignorance."  To  which 
Mr.  Hutton  sat  down  and  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing reply  : 

"The  error,  not  an  unnatural  one  from  the 
simllarily  of  Ihe  nords.  was  made  by  Lhe  printer, 
and,  unfortunate! jr,  not  discovered  until  too  late. 
The  writer  of  the  article  in  question  is  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  great  diEferencc  between  the 
Qnakers  and  the  Shakers.  He  knows  them  both 
and  he  respects  them  both  ;  and  never,  but  once,  In 
all  his  long  and  intimate  association  with  them, 
has  he  found  a  member  of  the  Society  ol  Friends 
guilty  of  marked  discourtesy  in  written  words  to 
an  entire  stranger. 

"The  community  of  Lebanon  was  known  for 
years  as  Ihe  '  Shaking  Quakers  ; '  and  they  are 
still  BO  defined  in  the  Century  Dictionary." 

There  was  no  response. 
« 

Mark  Twain,  who  is  just  now  very 
much  before  tlie  public  mind  owing  to 
the  completion  of  his  historical  romance, 
has  a  very  curious  aversion  to  allowing 
any  one  to  see  him  write.  He  thinks  out 
what  he  is  going  to  say  while  smoking 
or  knocking  the  billiard  balls  about,  and 


sign,  which  shows  a  red  eagle  against 
a  light  drab  buckram,  is  herewith  repro- 
duced, but  naturally  loses  much  of  its 
striking  appearance  in  the  coloured  orig- 
inal. In  noticing  Hermann  Suder- 
mann's  Magda  in  these  columns  last 
month,  we  failed  to  mention  that  the 
translation  is  by  Mr.  Charles-Edward 
Amory  Winslow.  The  title-page  and 
cover  design  are  by  Mr.  Louis  J.  Rhead. 
This  firm  has  engaged  Mr.  Henry  Sand- 
ham  to  make  the  illustrations  and  deco- 
rative head  and  tail-pieces  for  several  of 
their  books. 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  just  finished 
a  long  story  that  is  wholly  American  in 
its  subject  and  scene.  It  extends  to  a 
length  of  some  50,000  words,  and  is  a 
study  of  life  among  the  fishermen  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Banks.  Mr.  Kipling 
Spent    several    seasons    at    Gloucester, 
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then  commits  his 
work  to  paper  in 
private  on  some  oc- 
casion when  there  is 
no  one  near  to  see 
him ;  so  that  even 
his  most  intimate 
friends  have  never 
beheld  him  at  his 
writing-table.  This 
was  a  peculiarity  of 
SirW  alter  Scottalso, 
who  used  to  rise  at 
four  in  the  morning 
and  do  his  literary 
woik  while  the 
members  of  his 
household  were  still 
in  ^ed.  The  por- 
traits of  Mr.  Clem- 
ens that  we  give 
elsewhere  have  nev- 
er before  been  pub- 
lished. They  are 
from  photographs 
taken  by  his  friend, 
Mr.  E.  R.  Hewitt, 
of  this  city,  to  whose 
kindness  we  are  in- 
debted for  permis- 
sion to  reproduce 
them.  The  latest 
photograph  of  Mr. 
Clemens,  a  very 
striking  one  taken 
in  Australia,  ap- 
peared in  the  last 
number  of  TheBook- 
buyer. 


We  have  had  occasion  once  or  twice 
to  remark  upon  the  curiously  subtle  way 
in  which  an  artist  always  contrives  to 
impress  his  own  nationality  upon  the 
subjects  of  his  portraits.     A  good  exam- 

file  of  this  is  found  in  the  accompanying 
ikeness  of  Poe,  which  we  reproduce 
from  a  rare  French  etching  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Ar.nie  Nathan  Meyer, 
who  has  courteously  allowed  us  to  use 
it  here.  The  face  is  the  face  of  Poe, 
but  how  Europeanised ! 
® 
Sing,  O  Muse,  of  how  Sir  Henry  Irv- 
ing lately  squelched  a  certain  young 
and  bumptious  author  of  this  town  ! 
The  author  in  question  is  one  who  has 
travelled  a  good  deal  and  has  given  to 
the  world  in  many  books  the  fruits  of 
his   peripatetic    observations.      Now,    it 


befell  that  in  one  of  his  journeys  a 
minor  potentate  of  Southeastern  Eu- 
rope, in  a  glow  of  sympathy  for  the  ten- 
der inexperience  of  the  youthful  writer, 
once  bestowed  upon  him  a  decoration, 
of  which  the  recipient  is  inordinately 
proud,  wearing  it  in  his  button-hole  on 
all  ceremonious  occasions.  During  Sir 
Henry  Irving's  last  stay  in  New  York 
the  author  was  asked  to  meet  the  new 
knight,  and  of  course  appeared  with  his 
beloved  decoration  in  his  button-hole. 
The  hostess  placed  the  two  distinguished 
men  in  the  places  of  honour,  where  they 
could  mutually  dazzle  one  another  with 
their  respective  magnificence.  But  the 
author  soon  perceived  that  the  actor  was 
painfully  oblivious  of  literary  merit,  and 
that  he  had  even  failed  to  notice  at  once 
the  decoration  ;  so  he  pufied  out  his 
chest,  and  by  glancing  from  lime  to  time 
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in  the  proper  direction  at  last  succeeded 
in  attracting  the  necessary  notice, 

"  Aha  !"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  what  ha»e 
ye  there?"  Then  screwing  his  eye- 
glass into  his  left  eye,  he  inspected  the 
decoration  with  minute  attention.  The 
young  author  beamed,  but  tried  to  look 
unconscious.  It  was  a  proud  moment. 
"Ah,  yes,"  resumed  the  knight;  "I 
see  ;  a  medal.  Very  pretty  !  ver-r-y 
pretty  !    And  did  ye  get  it  at  scliool  ?" 


That  same  night  the  author  packed 
his  trunks  for  another  voyage. 
® 

Miss  L.  Dougall.  the  author  of  Beg- 
gars All,  What  Necessity  Knows,  The  Zeit- 
geist, and  The  Mermaid,  is  a  native  of 
Montreal,  Canada.  Her  father  was  Mr. 
John  Dougall,  of  that  city,  well  known 
throughout  Canada  as  the  proprietor  of 
The  Witness  and  a  champion  of  the  tem- 
perance cause.  The  early  years  of 
Miss  Dougall's  life  were  spent  in  a 
lovely  old  home  on  the  mountain  side 
overlooking  Montreal  and  the  river  St, 
Lawrence.  It  was  here  she  received  her 
earliest  impressions.  A  change  of  resi- 
dence to  New  York  made  Miss  Dougall 


a  pupil  of  the  Adelphi  Academy,  Brook- 
lyn. Later,  a  spring  term  was  spent  at 
Abbott  Academy,  Andover.  Removing 
to  Scotland,  she  attended  the  lectures  of 
the  Edinburgh  University,  and  took  the 
St.  Andrew's  LL.A.  in  classics  and 
moral  science.  Since  then  Miss  Dou- 
gall has  spent  her  time  chiefly  in  Edin- 
burgh and  abroad,  although  she  almost 
yearly  visits  her  old  home  in  Canada. 
Now  Oxford  is  the  home  of  her  choice, 
and  it  was  amid  the  life  and  surround- 
ings of  that  old  university  town  that  her 
last  book.  The  Madonna  of  a  Day.  just 
published  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  was 
written. 

# 
Since  Mr.  Frank  Stockton  projected 
Upon  a  puzzled  public  his  now  classic 
conundrum  about  the  Lady  and  the 
Tiger  there  has  been  no  such  interesting 
mystery  afloat  as  that  for  which  our  fes- 
tive contemporary,  Life,  has  made  itself 
responsible.  On  the  front  page  of  its  is- 
sue of  February  27th,  there  appears  a  car- 
toon of  a  particularly  Delphic  character. 
A  rather  good-looking  girl  is  wallowing 
upon  a  sewing-machine,  while  in  the 
background,  partly  (Enveloped  in  a  cloud, 
is  a  young  man  holding  another  girl  in 
his  arms.  Underneath  the  picture  is  a 
legend  of  a  single  word — "  Alas  !"  Now 
what  does  this  mean  ?  Why  is  the  girl 
wallowing?  And  what  has  she  to  do 
with  the  other  girl  and  with  the  fortu- 
nate young  man  ?  We  have  heard  this 
problem  debated  with  much  ingenuity 
and  warmth,  but  with  no  very  satisfac- 
tory results  ;  and  having  ourselves  kept 
silence  about  it  for  nearly  two  months 
in  the  hope  of  an  oHicial  explanation, 
we  cannot  stand  it  any  longer.  Our 
own  theory  is  a  very  simple  one.  We 
guess  that  the  girl  on  the  sewing-ma- 
chine has  been  jilted  by  the  young  man, 
and  that  she  is  imagining  him  as  now  in 
the  arms  of  a  wealthier  rival.  But  an  in- 
geniously symbolistic  friend  suggests 
the  additional  touch  that  the  girl  was 
not  only  jilted,  but  that  it  fell  to  her  to 
make  her  rival's  wedding  dress.  We 
can't  for  the  life  of  us  see  how  he  finds 
in  the  picture  any  basis  for  the  wedding- 
dress  hypothesis  ;  but  then  we  are  no- 
toriously dull,  and  are,  moreover,  no 
Symbolist.  Anyhow,  we  adjure  Mr. 
Mttcheil,  as  a  matter  of  professional 
comity  toward  a  brother  editor  and  be- 
cause of  his  regard  for  a  nation's  peace 
of  mind,  to  give  us  the  true  and   only 
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explanation — Did  the  sewing-machine 
girl  make  the  other's  dress  or  didn't 
she  1    Come  now  ! 


Speaking  of  Mr.  Frank  Stockton  re- 
minds us  of  a  little  tilt  that  we  once 
overheard  between  him  and  Mr.  Rud- 
yard  Kipling.  The  two  gentlemen  met 
at  an  authors'  reception,  and  after  some 
preliminary  conversation  Mr.  Stockton 
said  : 

"  By  the  way,  Kipling,  I'm  thinking 
of  going  over  to  India  some  day  my- 
self." 

"  Do  so,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  Mr, 
Kipling,  with  a  suspicious  warmth  of 
cordiality.  "  Come  as  soon  as  ever  you 
can  !  And,  by  the  way,  do  you  know 
what  we'll  do  with  you  when  we  get  you 
out  there,  away  from  your  friends  and 
family  ?  Well,  the  first  thing  will  be  to 
lure  you  out  into  the  jungle  and  have 
you  seized  and  bound  by  our  trusty 
wallahs.  Then  we'll  lay  you  on  your 
back  and  have  one  of  the  very  biggest 
elephants  stand  over  you  and  poise  his 
ample  forefoot  directly  over  your  head. 
Then  I'll  say  in  my  most  insinuating 
tones,  '  Come  now,  Stockton,  which  was 
it — the  Lady  or  the  Tiger?'  What 
would  you  do  then  ? 

"Oh,  well,  that's  easy  enough.  1 
should  tell  you  a  lie." 

"  Thanks,  awfully  !  That's  just  as 
good  as  the  truth,  now  that  you've  told 
roe  that  it's  to  be  a  lie.  If  you  say  '  the 
Tiger'  I'll  know  it  was  the  Lady  ;  and 
if  you  say  '  the  Lady '  I'll  know  it  was 
the  Tiger.     Good  !  '* 

Then  both  of  them  drifted  away  from 
the  interested  group,  and  were  present- 
ly observed  to  be  standing  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  a  large  china  bowl  with 
something  pink  in  it. 

Mr.  Elbridge  S.  Brooks  is  writing  a 
companion  volume  to  his  previous  books. 
The  True  Story  of  George  iVasAingion  and 
Christopher  Columbus,  which  is  to  be  en- 
titled The  True  Story  of  Abraham  Lin- 
teln.  It  will  be  profusely  illustrated, 
and  will  be  published  in  the  spring. 
The  Lothrop  Publishing  Company,  who 
publish  this  series,  have  also  in  the  press 
a  new  Joe  Bentley  book  by  Chaplain 
Clark,  of  the  New  York  flagship,  and  a 
new  story  by  Sophie  Swett,  to  be  called 
Tht  Ponkaty  Branch  Road. 
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A  few  months  ago  selections  from  the 
"  Vacuus  Viator"  letters  which  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  the  Spectator 
since  1862  were  published  in  a  volume 
titled  Vacation  Rambles  (Macmillan  and 
Company),  In  the  preface,  the  author 
— the  ever-genial  "Tom  Hughes" — 
made  merry  with  himself  as  one  who 
had  "  passed  the  psalmist's  '  age  of 
man  '  ;"  and  now  he  who  so  heartily 
"  greeted  the  Unseen  with  a  cheer"  has 


crossed  the  bar.  The  author  and  original 
of  "  Tom  Brown"  has  endeared  himself 
to  so  many  of  us  who  have  cherished  the 
memory  of  the  vitality  and  manliness  of 
his  School  Days  S.V1A  At  Oxford  that  his 
death  must  have  stirred  the  hearts  of  all 
English-speaking  people  very  much  as 
Tom  was  affected  by  the  news  of  his  mas- 
ter's death  at  Rugby.  Thomas  Hughes 
entered  Rugby  in  1833  under  Dr.  Arnold, 
and  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  at  Oxford 
in  1845.  Reentered  Parliament  in  1865, 
was  appointed  Queen's  Counsel  in  1869, 
and  in  1882  was  made  Judge  of  one  of 
the  county  courts,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three,  on  March  23d.  His  life- 
long interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  work- 
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itig  classes,  his  friend- 
ships with  many  emi- 
nent men  of  his  time, 
and  his  admiration  and 


country  are  perhaps 
well  -  nigh  forgotten 
now,  but  were  familiar 
facts  some  years  ago, 
especially  during  the 
stress  of  the  Civil  War. 
He  was  very  fond  of 
Lowell,  for  whose  Big- 
imv  Papfrs  he  had  a 
great  liking,  so  much 
so  that  he  is  said  to 
have  known  them  by 
heart.  "  I  am  proud 
to  be  able  to  call  him 
a  very  dear  and  old 
friend,"  he  said  in  a 
lecture  delivered  in 
Boston  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  "  He  is 
the  American  writer 
who  did  more  than  any 
other  to  teach  such  of 
us  in  the  old  countrj' 
as  ever  learned  them 
at  all,  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  this  great 
struggle  of  yours." 
But  Mr.  Hughes  will 
not  be  forgotten  while 
TomBrmon '  s  School  Days 
and  Tom  Broion  at  Ox- 
ford remain  among  the 
classics  of  youth  and 
find  a  ready  response 
in  the  healthful  ideal- 
ism and  aspirations  of 
young  manhood ;  nor 
while  Stanley's  Life  o/ Artio/Jhoids  its 
abiding  charm  in  biography,  with  which 
these  books  will  always  be  classed  as 
preserving  the  beautiful  memory  of  a 
famous  school  and  a  famous  teacher. 

We  feel  a  proper  editorial  pride  in 
giving  our  readers  in  this  number  a 
chance  to  see  a  specimen  of  the  work  of 
Miss  Milanie  Elisabeth  Norton,  a  young 
artist  of  this  city,  who  has  made  the 
marginal  illustrations  to  Mr.  Stephen 
Crane's  "  Legends"  on  page  206.  Miss 
Norton  has  caught  to  perfection  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Crane's  unique  imaginings, 
and  the  truth  of  this  is  even  better  seen 
in  the  reproduction  given  above  of  her 
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(ReprnduclioD  of  If 

designs  for  two  of  his  poems  from  TA^ 
Black  Riders.  As  grotesque  as  anything 
of  Aubrey  Beardsley,  they  have  a 
thought  and  a  meaning  that  his  work 
often  lacks,  and  are  fairly  startling  in 
their  weirdly  imaginative  power.  We 
predict  for  Miss  Norton  an  immediate 
vogue  and  a  brilliant  future. 

In  the  recently  published  novel  by 
Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  entitled  His 
Father's  Son,  occurs  the  following  inci- 
dent. The  scene  is  the  office  of  the 
Wall  Street  operator,  Ezra  Pierce  : 

Thp  father  and  son  look  their  ha(s  ^nd  were 
aboui  10  leave  ihe  office,  when  Ezra  Pierce 
paused. 
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SHOULD  TBS  WIDE  WOULD  t.O^^  ■ 
LEAVING   BL*C(L  TEHKOR, 

NOR   MAN,   NOR    PLACE 
TO  ME  ESSENTIAL, 


II  ihe  bank  lo-day  ?" 
The  old   book-keeper  opened  Ihe  chequeboolt 
again,  and  answered,  "  Nol  quite  iwo  millions." 

This  passage  caught  the  eagle  eye  of 
the  editor  of  the  London  Sketch,  and  he 
pounced  upon  il  as  a  wildly  improbable 
bit  of  pure  imagination.  "  Need  I 
say,"  he  remarks,  with  truly  British 
omniscience,  "  that  no  firm  ever  keeps 
such  a  sum  in  a  single  bank?"  Then 
he  goes  on  to  characterise  the  episode 
as  "a  very  curious  blunder,"  "  a  blun- 
der that  provokes  to  laughter,"  with 
more  to  the  same  effect.  Certain  Amer- 
ican writers  have  echoed  this  criti 
Cism,  and   the   Boston  Journal  defends 
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Mr.  Matthews  in  a  way 
that  is  rather  more  ag- 
gravating than  the 
oiigina!  attack,  saying 
that  a  novelist  must 
not  be  too  closely  ham- 
pered by  facts,  and 
that  "  doubtless  the 
two-m  iUion-  dollar 
bank-account  ran  from 
the  nib  of  the  author's 
pen  just  as  fluently  as 
the  stories  of  African 
lion-hunting  fell  from 
the    tongue    of  Tarta- 


Now,  we  are  going, 
once  for  all,  to  knock 
this  criticism  in  the 
head  with  a  fact.  It  is 
perhaps  not  generally 
known  that  when  a 
young  man  Mr.  Mat- 
thews spent  several 
years  in  a  Wall  Street 
office  ;  and  it  was  dur- 
ing this  period  of  his 
life  that  the  incident 
occurred  which  sug- 
gested the  bank -bal- 
ance episode  in  His  Fa- 
ther's Son.  Mr.  Mat- 
thews was  detailed  one 
day  to  call  upon  a 
great  financial  mag- 
nate with  regard  to  the 
renewal  of  a  rather 
large  loan.  The  Mag- 
nate, who  is  now  dead, 
was  found  in  his  office, 
and  to  him  Mr.  Mat- 
thews stated  his  busi- 


aid  the  Magnate  to  his 
attendant  book-keeper,  "  what  is  the 
balance  at  the  bank  to-day  ?" 

After  consulting  the  cheque-book,  the 
answer  was  given,  "  Twelve  hundred 
and  sixty-four  thousand  dollars,  sir." 

"You  see,  Mr.  Matthews,"  said  the 
Magnate,  turning  to  the  future  novel- 
ist,   "  our  balance  is  all  drawn  ilo7vn  to- 

» 
The  hebetudinous  British  mind  will 
still,  no  doubt,  wonder  why  any  indi- 
vidual should  keep  at  a  single  bank  so 
enormous  a  balance  as  to  justify  him  in 
speaking   of    it  as   "all    drawn   down" 
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when  it  fell  to  the  sum  of  a  million  and 
a  quarter.  The  reason  is  obvious  enough 
to  those  who  know  anything  about  the 
operations  of  our  kings  of  finance.  Just 
as  Napoleon  always  kept  in  reserve  a 
great  mass  of  picked  troops  whom  at  the 
critical  moment  of  a  battle  he  could 
suddenly  hurl  upon  the  weak  point  of 
the  enemy's  line  and  shatter  at  a  blow 
his  whole  strategic  plan,  so  the  great 
American  speculator  must  have  an  im- 
mense amount  of  cash  available  at  a  min- 
ute's notice  to  be  flung  into  the  battle- 
field of  the  stock-market  to  crush  an 
enemy  or  to  protect  himself.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  when  the  late  Jay 
Gould  was  engineering  his  famous  Texas 
Pacific  coup^  he  found  it  necessary  to 
buy  up  the  entire  block  of  stock  held 
by  Colonel  Thomas  A.  Scott,  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  Mr. 
Gould  dropped  in  at  Colonel  Scott's 
office,  and  after  arranging  for  the  pur- 
chase, said  in  answer  to  a  question  about 
the  terms  of  payment  : 

**  Oh,  if  you'll  just  figure  up  the 
amount,  I'll  settle  for  it  now." 

A  rapid  calculation  showed  the  price 
to  be  a  sum  between  two  and  three  mill- 
ions. 


<  < 


All  right,"  said  Mr.  Gould  ;  and 
taking  from  his  pocket  a  little  cheque- 
book, he  scribbled  a  cheque  for  the 
amount  and  walked  out  of  the  office  as 
quietly  as  though  he  had  just  been  pay- 
ing off  his  tailor. 

One  other  little  circumstance  should 
be  kept  in  mind,  in  additional  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  Magnate  men- 
tioned above  was  willing  to  have  so 
vast  a  sum  lying  idle  in  a  single  bank. 
He  owned  the  bank. 


A  further  criticism  passed  upon  His 
Father  s  Son  has  to  do  with  the  scene  in 
which  young  Pierce  becomes  measurably 
intoxicated  upon  a  pint  of  champagne. 
Over  this  the  bibulous  reviewers  have 
also  made  merry.  A  pint  of  ^cham- 
pagne !  really  now  !  We  are  rather 
modest  about  discussing  this  point  as 
against  our  brethren  whose  experience 
in  these  matters  is  greater  than  our 
own  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
young  Pierce's  flusterment  is  an  addi- 
tional stroke  in  the  drawing.  He  is  a 
young  saphead,  weak  in  body  and  in 
brain,  and  in  fact  just  the  sort  of  person 
whom  a  pint  of  champagne  would  bowl 


over.  At  any  rate,  the  incident  deserves 
no  such  criticism  as  that  which  Mr. 
Howells  justly  earned  in  A  Modern  In- 
stance, when  he  exhibited  Bartley  Hub- 
bard, an  all-night  reporter  and  experi- 
enced "  rounder,"  succumbing  to  a 
couple  of  hot  Scotches. 

We  regret  to  hear  that  Mr.  Sidney 
Colvin  has  had  to  undergo  a  somewhat 
serious  operation,  and  will  be  unable  to 
undertake  any  work  for  the  next  two 
months. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  made  great 
progress  with  his  Life  of  Lockhart,  It 
will,  we  believe,  be  found  a  work  of  the 
highest  interest.  It  will  be  published  at 
first  in  an  expensive  form  in  two  vol- 
umes. We  regret  to  hear  that  Mr.  Lang 
has  sustained  a  severe  bereavement  by 
the  death  of  his  brother  in  New  Zea- 
land. 

Mr.  Crockett's  new  book.  Cleg  Kelly\ 
just  published  by  the  Appletons,  was 
originally  suggested  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  Mr.  Stevenson  appreciated 
the  sketches  of  slum  life  in  Edinburgh 
published  in  The  Stickit  Minister,  and 
advised  Mr.  Crockett  to  develop  the 
subject,  and  make  a  book  of  it. 

Mr.  Crockett  has  gone  on  a  visit  to 
Holland  with  a  view  to  studying  the 
scenery  for  his  next  work,  Lochifwar, 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Frisian  cities 
Leeuwarden  and  Groningen,  and  the 
time  is  1685.  As  is  well  known,  these 
cities  were  great  resorts  for  Scottish 
refugees,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
Calvinistic  opinions  among  their  inhab- 
itants. Mr.  Crockett's  new  book  is  writ- 
ten from  the  Cavalier  standpoint.  Its 
serial  appearance  may  be  looked  for  in 
January  of  next  year. 

Mr.  Whistler  is  to  do  a  drawing  of 
Mr.  Crockett  which  will  appear  as  a 
frontispiece  to  a  special  edition  of  his 
next  book.  The  Grey  Man,  now  running 
in  Harper  s  Weekly, 

Of  all  Mr.  Crockett  s  books,  The  Lilac 
Sunbonnet  has  by  far  the  largest  sale  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain. 

Max  Pemberton  is  now  occupied  on  a 
new  historical  romance,  into  which  he 
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hopes  to  put  the  best  work  he  has  yet 
done.  Wc  have  read  the  opening  chap- 
ters, and  the  story  promises  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly romantic  and  picturesque.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  early  days  of  Charles 
the  Second,  and  will  attempt  what  has 
not  yet  been  done  in  fiction — namely, 
to  show  some  aspects  of  the  Plague,  not 
only  as  they  were  seen  in  London,  but 
also  in  the  country  around  when  the 
fields  were  full  of  refugees  and  tents. 
It  will  probably  be  entitled  A  Puritan 
Wife,  and  appear  in  the  first  instance  as 
a  serial.  By  the  way,  why  does  not 
Mr.  Pemberton  write  a  sequel  to  Tht 
LitlU  Huguenot  1 

% 
The  London  Author,  of  which  Sir 
Walter  Besant  is  the  editor,  has  secured 
as  its  New  York  correspondent  Mr. 
Norman  Hapgood,  of  the  staff  of  the 
Evening  Post.  Both  Mr,  Hapgood  and 
The  Author  are  to  be  congratulated,  the 
former  because  of  the  compliment  in- 
volved in  his  appointment  over  a  number 
of  well-known  competitors,  and  the  lat- 
ter in  having  obtained  a  thoroughly 
well-informed  and  efficient  American 
representative. 

Sir  Walter  Besant  is,  like  Alphonse 
Daudet,  one  of  the  few  writers  who 
still  cherish  a  conservative  objection  to 
the  use  of  the  typewriter.  His  woik 
entails  great  painstaking  and  patience, 
as  he  composes  very  carefully,  and  re- 
writes three  and  four  times  before  let- 
ting a  manuscript  go.  He  never  "  waits 
for  an  inspiration"  before  beginning 
to  write.  One  notices  with  pleasure 
that  he  is  not  above  the  human  weak- 
ness of  collecting  autographs. 


Apropos  of  the  new  edition  of  Gib- 
bon's Decline  and  Fall,  it  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  the  famous  his- 
tory was  once  "  Bowdlerised"  for  the 
family,  and  by  no  less  a  person  than  the 
renowned  Bowdler  himself.  The  title 
of  this  work,  which  was  published  in  six 
volumes  in  1825,  is  worth  while  citing  : 
"  Gibbon's  History  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall,  for  the  use  of  families  and  young 
persons,  reprinted  from  the  original 
text  with  a  careful  omission  of  all  pas- 
sages  with  an  irreligious  or  immoral 
tendency."  Bowdler  pompously  in- 
forms his  readers  in   his   preface   that 


vould 
note. 


he  is  confident  Gibbon  himself 
have  approved  of  his  plan.  In  £ 
which  is  deliciously  Pecksnifhan 
character,  we  read  that  it  was  "  the 
peculiar  happiness  of  the  writer  to  have 
so  purified  Shakespeare  and  Gibbon  that 
they  no  longer  raise  a  blush  on  the  cheek 
of  innocence  nor  plant  a  pang  in  the 
heart  of  the  devout  Christian." 


Messrs.    D.    Appleton    and    Company 
have  just  issued  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford's 


story  of  what  she  calls  "  a  simple  wom- 
an's" life,  A  Flash  of  Summer.  In  her 
preface  she  repudiates  any  claim  to  its 
being  a  purpose-novel  on  the  marriage 
problem,  and  says  that  the  plot  occurred 
to  her  eight  years  ago.  Which  latter 
fact  makes  her  an  unconscious  pioneer 
of  the  movement,  for  her  story  unques- 
tionably challenges  certain  aspects  of 
the  modern  marriage.  We  observe  that  a 
sister  novelist,  Violet  Hunt,  has  an  un- 
bounded admiration  for  this  latest  novel 
of  Mrs.  Clifford's,  She  speaks  of  it  as 
"  a  sad,  a  beautiful,  a  dramatic  story, 
with  a  philosophy  running  through  it  all 
which  is  as  deep  and  far-reaching  as  it 
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is  brilliantly  and  epigram m at ically  ex-     Austin,  one  ot  London's  most  brilliant 
pressed."  and  versatile  journalists. 


Mr.  Harold  Frederic's  new  novel, 
which  our  London  letter  speaks  of  as 
Illumination,  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Stone  and  Kimball  in  this  country  under 
the  title  The  Damnation  of  Tkeron  Ware. 
Its  central  figure  is  a  Methodist  minis- 
ter, self-educated,  untutored  in  the  ways 
of  the  world,  and  intensely  earnest.  He 
is  brought  into  intimate  association 
with  a  woman  who  is  in  every  way  his 


spiritual  and  inlellectuai  antithesis — 
a  Roman  Catholic,  brilliant,  beautiful, 
and  self-indulgent,  who  seeks  a  new 
sensation  in  tempting  the  raw  country 
preacher  who  has  yet  to  learn  the  perils 
of  a  prolonged  flirtation.  The  scene, 
like  that  of  most  of  Mr.  Frederic's  books, 
is  laid  in  a  small  country  town,  and  he 
once  more  draws  to  the  life  the  crudities 
and  curiosities  of  American  provincial 
life.  We  predict  for  the  book  a  success 
equal  to  that  achieved  by  the  best  of  his 
former  books,  The  Lawton  Girl. 

The  very  clever  article  on  Mr.  W.  \V. 
Astor  published  recently  in  the  Speaker 
was    written,  we    believe,  by   Mr.  L.  F. 


We  had  occasion,  on  the  publication  of 
Professor  Saintsbury's  Corrected  Impres- 
sions, to  point  out  a  lapsus  memoria  in  that 
book,  and  now  in  his  excellent  History  of 
Nineteenth  Century  Literature  there  are 
two  instances  in  which  his  memory,  laden 
with  a  great  mass  of  details,  has  failed 
him,  and  which  we  venture  to  mention, 
not  in  a  carping  spirit,  but  because  in  a 
handbook,  otherwise  so  admirable,  ac- 
curacy is  most  desirable.  On  page  319 
we  read  of  "  iVulAering  Jfeightshy  EmWy 
Bronte,  who  followed  it  with  The  Tenant 
of  Wildfell  Hall,"  whereas,  the  latter 
novel,  as  Professor  Saintsbury  knows,  of 
course,  was  written  by  Anne  Bronte. 
Then  he  states,  on  page  199,  that  Leigh 
Hunt  "after  his  liberation  from  prison 
not  merely  edited,  but  in  the  older  fash- 
ion practically  wrote  the  Reflector 
(1810)."  The  date  of  publication  is  cor- 
rect, but  not  until  some  years  later  was 
its  editor  incarcerated — 1813-15. 

A  correspondent  writes  us  as  follows 
regarding  Professor  Matthews's  book : 
"  Professor  Brander  Matthews  closes  his 
recent  work  en  titled /ifl/x/wrftff/w/  to  the 
Study  of  American  Literature  \v\\}\v:\\zX\i^ 
calls  ■  A  Brief  Chronology  of  American 
Literature.'  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  should  have  been  made  a  feature  of  a 
book  designed  for  schools.  Of  neces- 
sity it  is  too  brief  to  be  of  much  service  ; 
and  to  it  is  attached,  furthermore,  the 
positive  objection  that  it  is  misleading 
to  a  student  who  should  follow  it  as  a 
guide.  A  mere  glance  at  the  history  of 
American  literature  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  for  instance,  seems  to 
make  the  professor's  '  chronology  '  dur- 
ing the  same  period  somewhat  startling 
— alike  for  its  omissions  and  for  its  alle- 
gations. Some  works  that  have  been 
critically  accepted  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad  as  part  of  our  most  repre- 
sentative and  distinctive  product  in  lit- 
erature are  not  mentioned  at  all  :  while 
other  works,  not  known  abroad,  and 
hardly  known  at  home,  and  of  the  slight- 
est import  anywhere,  are  roundly  set 
down.  To  take  but  one  illustration  : 
why  is  nothing  at  all  said  of  the  best 
novels  of  Mr.  Henry  James  ?  Does  Pro- 
fessor Matthews  really  mean  that  Mr. 
James's  finest  fiction  deserves  no  place  in 
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a  chronology  of  our  contemporary  nov- 
elists— not  even  a  mention  as  a  guide  to 
a  student?" 

We  think  that  in  a  note  in  our  last 
number  we  were  unintentionally  unjust 
to  Mr.  Walker  of  T/i/r  Cosmojioiilan.  A 
letter  from  him  received  as  we  go  to 
press  will  appear  next  month. 

In  our  last  number  we  announced  a 
new  story  entitled  False  Coin  or  True,  by 
Miss  F.  F.  Montr4sor,  to  be  published 
shortly  by  the  Messrs,  Appleton  ;  and 
we  now  understand  that  Mr.  Edward 
Arnold  is  about  to  publish  another  story 
to  be  called  Worth  iV/tile,  by  the  same 
author.  The  latter  publisher  will  also 
have  a  new  novel  by  Mr.  Stephen  Crane 
ready  for  publication  in  June,  with  the 
probable  title  Dan  Emmoniis.  In  this 
story  Mr.  Crane  returns  to  the  Satiric 
vein  of  his  Black  Riders.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, who  is  Mr.  Arnold's  representative 
in  America,  and  Mr.  Crane  were  school- 
mates ;  and  a  curious  circumstance 
about  the  renewal  of  their  early  associa- 
tion is  that  Mr.  Thompson  had  lost  sight 
of  Mr.  Crane  since  they  parted  at 
school,  but  on  the  former  observing 
the  portrait  of  Crane  in  the  February 
Bookman  he  immediately  recalled  him 
and  hunted  him  up.  Needless  to  add 
that  a  common  enthusiasm  for  the  base- 
ball and  football  field  was  a  closer  bond 
than  that  usually  derived  from  books. 
Mr.  Edward  Arnold  arrives  in  New 
York  as  we  go  to  press. 

Mr.  W.  Hale  White,  better  known  as 
"  Mark  Rutherford,"  whose  new  novel, 
Clara  Hopgood,  has  just  been  published, 
is  the  son  of  a  printer  and  bookseller  in 
Bedford,  a  prominent  locality  in  two  of 
his  autobiographical  works.  He  resides 
at  Hastings,  England,  where  he  settled 
after  his  trouble  with  the  New  College 
authorities  in  Edinburgh  over  his  ad- 
vanced views,  which  along  with  other 
episodes  In  his  life  is  related  in  his  Auto- 
biography of  Mark  Rutherfoid,  edited  by 
the  mythical  Reuben  Shapcott.  In  his 
last  book  one  is  tantalised  by  the  names 
of  Mazzini,  F.  D.  Maurice,  and  A.  J. 
Scott,  for  they  are  hardly  more  than 
mentioned,  and  Mr.  White,  if  he  would, 
could  give  us  such  living  pictures  of 
these  leaders  and  of  many  others  as 
would  impart  permanent  interest  to  his 


pages.  We  should  like  to  see  a  judicious 
selection  made  from  the  innumerable 
brilliant  descriptions  from  his  pen  which 
are  buried  in  the  columns  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Post,  the  JiochdaU  Observer,  and 
other  English  papers. 

We  give  herewith  a  good  portrait  of 
Miss  Grace  King,  the  charming  South- 
ern writer  and  chronicler  of  Louisiana 


^ 


life  in  Monsieur  Motif,  Balcony  Stories, 
and  other  books.  A  review  of  her  recent- 
ly published  volume  on  Nev:-  Orleans: 
the  Place  and  People,  in  the  Macmillans's 
Series  of  Great  Cities,  will  be  found  on 
another  page. 


A  new  work  by  Mr.  James  Scliouler, 
author  of  The  History  of  the  Unite  J  States 
under  the  Constitution,  is  now  in  the  |iress. 
It  will  be  called  Historical  Briefs,  and 
will  treat  of  such  subjects  as  Historical 
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Industry,  Style,  Research,  Testimony, 
Grouping,  etc.  This  will  be  supple- 
mented by  essays  on  "  Lafayette  in 
America,"  "'Polk's  Diary,"  and  "Our 
Diplomacy  during  the  Rebellion,"  and 
will  contain  a  biography  ol  the  author. 

Lafcadio  Hearn  is  a  native  of  Smyrna, 
his  father  was  an  Englishman  and  his 
mother  a  Greek.  Twenty  years  ago  he 
was  earning  a  precarious  livelihood  as  a 
proof-reader  for  a  publishing  house  in 


ti   (V.  KOIJUMI). 


the  West,  when  he  presented  himself  at 
the  office  of  a  Cincinnati  newspaper,  in 
which  his  articles  had  been  appearing 
for  some  time,  and  timidly  asked  for 
steady  employment,  which  he  readily 
obtained.  Even  then  his  work  was 
recognised  to  be  charmingly  written 
in  pure  and  strenuous  English.  From 
Cincinnati  he  subsequently  drifted  to 
New  Orleans,  where  the  climate  and  the 
sensuous  life  of  the  Creoles  charmed 
him.  Before  Cable  had  made  us  fa- 
miliar with  their  dialect,  Hearn  had 
fathomed  the  mysteries  of  their  minds 
and  delved  into  their  folklore.  His 
singular  work  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  New  York  publishing  house,  and 
Hearn  was  sent  by  them  to  the  West 
Indies  to  write  of  the  natives  as  he  had 


written  of  the  Louisiana  Creoles.  This 
work  established  his  literary  reputation 
in  the  East.  Six  years  ago  he  went  to 
Japan,  and  before  long  he  seems  to  have 
found  a  method  of  life  which  suited 
him.  The  philosophy  of  the  people  ap- 
pealed strongly  to  him,  and  their  life 
was  like  the  fulfilment  of  his  dreams. 
He  mastered  their  language,  lived 
among  them,  wore  their  garments,  and 
ate  their  food  ;  and  found  occupation  as 
a  teacher  in  their  schools.  He  studied 
and  wrote,  and  the  result  in  time  was 
his  GUmpsti  of  Unfamiliar  Japan — not 
only  one  of  the  most  interesting,  but 
one  of  the  most  just,  sympathetic,  and 
reliable  books  that  have  yet  been  pub- 
lished on  modern  Japan.  A  year  ago 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com- 
pany published  another  volume  by  him 
entitled  Out  of  the  East,  and  the  same  firm 
has  iust  issued  his  new  work,  Kokoro : 
Jiittts  of  the  Japanese  Inner  Life.  Mr. 
Hearn  is  now  a  Japanese  of  the  Japa- 
nese. He  has  a  Japanese  wife,  and  is 
proud  of  the  son  born  of  this  marriage  ; 
he  has  a  Japanese  house  in  Kob5,  where 
he  now  lives,  and  as  if  to  complete  the 
transmutation,  he  has  taken  a  Japanese 
name,  and  is  no  longer  Lafcadio  Hearn, 
but  ■'  Y.  Koijumi." 

Henri  Rochelort's  Aventures de  ma  Vie, 
the  first  volume  of  which  was  recently 
published  in  Paris,  reached  its  eleventh 
edition  within  five  days — one  ot  the 
greatest  popular  successes  ot  recent 
years.  An  extensive  review  ot  the  book 
will  be  found  on  another  page. 

The  new  novel  by  Miss  Katharine 
Pearson  Woods,  which  was  announced 
last  autumn,  is  now  in  the  press,  and 
will  be  issued  early  in  the  autumn.  It 
is  the  most  important  novel  that  Miss 
Woods  has  written  since  Meiserotl,  Shoe- 
maker which  appeared  shortly  after  Mr. 
Bellamy's  Looking  Backioard,  and  made  a 
deep  impression  by  its  story  of  endeav- 
our to  bring  about  social  reform.  So- 
ciology has  always  strongly  attracted 
Miss  Woods,  and  her  large  experience  as 
a  settlement-worker,  and  her  long  study 
of  the  subject,  combined  with  her  fine 
imaginative  quality  and  graphic  power 
of  characterisation,  have  given  a  modern 
touch  and  interpretation  to  a  theme  of 
perennial  interest.  The  new  novel  will 
be  entitled  John  .-  A    Tale  of  King  Met- 
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tiah,  and  is  the  first  of  a  trilogy  which 
together  will  form  a  sociological  study 
of  the  first  century,  or  rather  of  the  so- 
cial message  of  Christ  to  the  first  cen- 
tury. The  work  has  occupied  Miss 
Woods  nearly  five  years.  She  is  a  most 
painstaking  and  conscientious  writer. 
"To  me,"  she  wrote  recently,  "while 
all  religion  is  not  art,  all  art  is  religion." 
In  view  of  the  steadily  growing  in- 
terest in  the  life  and  times  of  Christ, 
Miss  Woods's  novel  is  sure  of  a  wide  re- 
ception. The  story  of  the  Christ  Is  re- 
told with  strong  human  interest,  stirring 
into  new  life  the  wonderful  forms  of 
the  East  that  moved  about  in  that  little 
arena  of  the  world's  history  during  the 
first  thirty  years  of  our  era. 

Last  summer  there  appeared  from  the 
press  of  the  Putnams  a  story  entitled 
The  Countess  Bettina,  with  no  clue  to  the 
identity  of  the  author  except  the  modest 
statement  on  the  title-page,  "edited 
by  '  R. '  "  It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  the  writer  turned  to  the  book  and 
read  the  story,  which  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last  he  followed  with  avidity. 
The  author  proved  that  he  could  tel!  a 
Story  with  dash  and  vivacity  and  that 
he  had  facility  in  writing  dialogue,  but 
the  book  betrayed  signs  of  haste  and 
carelessness  in  style  which  it  would  be 
hard  to  forgive,  were  it  not  that  his  sub 
sequent  work  shows  more  careful  writ- 
ing and  a  rigorous  self-exaction  to  pol- 
ish the  phrase  and  find  the  inevitable 
word.  Mr.  Clinton  Ross  is  probably 
still  in  his  apprenticeship,  but  two  books 
of  his,  which  will  be  published  this 
month  by  Messrs.  Stone  and  Kimball, 
will  mark  a  considerable  advance  in  his 
literary  development.  One  of  these, 
The  Puppet,  is  a  modern  story  of  adven- 
ture, dealing  with  an  improbable  situa- 
tion in  a  realistic  fashion  ;  and  the 
Other,  The  Scarlet  Coal,  is  a  tale  of  the 
Yorktown  siege.  Mr.  Ross  has  for  some 
time  been  making  a  study  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary period,  and  the  latter  story  is 
the  concrete  result.  Another  historical 
Story,  entitled  "  The  Confession  of  Col- 
onel Sylvester,"  will  appear  in  the  mid- 
summer number  of  Sirribner's  Magazine, 
which  is  told  almost  wholly  in  dialogue, 
and  he  is  now  engaged  on  a  new  novel 
dealing  with  the  fortunes  of  war  in  the 
same  period  of  our  historj'.  Mr,  Ross 
has  an  opportunity  in  this  field  which 
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as  a  new  writer  he  does  well  to  grasp  ; 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  will 
succeed.  Few  attempts  have  been  made 
by  American  writers  to  produce  histori- 
cal fiction  based  on  the  early  struggles 
of  our  country  to  maintain  its  indepen- 
dence, and  the  field  is  still  clear  for  a 
successful  American  historical  r 


Mr.  Ross  only  began  to  adopt  literature 
as  a  profession  last  June,  but  already  he 
has  been  eminently  successful.  Several 
short  stories  and  serials  of  his  have  ap- 
peared in  various  periodicals,  and  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months  his  work  will 
appear  in  a  number  of  the  prominent 
magazines,  Mr.  Clinton  Ross,  who  is 
not  yet  thirty,  prepared  at  Philips  Aca- 
demy, Andover,  Mass.,  and  graduated 
from  Yale,  afterward  travelling  in  Eu- 
rope and  India.  He  comes  of  an  old 
New  York  State  family,  and  it  was  not 
until  financial  disaster  compelled  him  , 
to  resort  to  some  means  of  livelihood 
that  he  turned  to  literature,  although 
he  had  dabbled  as  an  amateur  with  col- 
lege papers  and  had  published  several 
adolescent  experiments. 
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From  an  unpublished  photograph. 


A  review  of  the  autobiography  of 
Mary  Anderson  {Mme.  de  Navarro)  ivill 
be  found  among  our  notices  of  new 
books.  The  work,  modestly  entitled  A 
Feii<  Mtmotirs,  seems  likely  to  attract 
more  attention  than  any  other  book 
appearing  during  the  month.  An  irre- 
sistible charm  has  always  invested  the 
young  American  actress  ;  and  the  ap- 
parently unconscious  revelations  of 
her  autobiography  must  increase  the 
high  estimation  in  which  she  is  already 


held.  The  work  itself  is  worthy  of  ad- 
miration from  a  purely  literary  point  of 
view,  in  addition  to  the  interest  of  the 
story  of  her  life  from  infancy  to  the  close 
of  her  remarkable  career.  Concerning 
the  measure  of  her  real  artistic  success — 
aside  from  the  witchery  of  her  beauty, 
her  extreme  youth,  and  her  loveliness 
of  character — there  will  always  remain 
perhaps  more  or  less  of  a  controversy. 
But  this  beautiful,  honest,  unaffected 
book  which  she  has  written  should  do 
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much  to  disarm  carping  criticism  by  its 
frank,  sweet-spirited  avowals  of  igno- 
rance and  shortcomings,  and  by  its  ar- 
dent appreciation  of  all  art  finer  than 
her  own.  And  however  various  may  be 
the  opinions  of  the  author  as  an  artist, 
there  can  never  be  more  than  one  opinion 
of  Mary  Anderson  as  the  finest  type  of 
American  womanhood. 

Mr.  James  Lane  Allen's  story,  which 
ran  through  the  Cosmopolitan  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  under  the  title  But- 
terflies :  A  Tale  of  Nature^  will  be  issued 
this  month  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and 
Company.  The  title  has  been  changed 
to  Summer  in  Arcady^  and  when  it  ap- 
pears in  book  form  it  will  embody  a 
number  of  slight  changes.  More  im- 
portant still,  it  will  contain  a  grave 
preface.  Many  readers  of  the  story  in 
its  serial  form  were  strongly  exercised 
about  its  main  drift  ;  but  whatever  Mr. 
Allen  may  write  we  have  no  doubt  about 
its  tendency.  His  art  will  always  be  on 
the  side  of  right  against  wrong,  and  will 
be  what  we  know  he  wishes  all  his  work 
to  be,  spiritually  invigorating  and  up- 
lifting. It  is  more  or  less  well  known 
that  this  story  has  been  keenly  sought 
after  by  the  leading  American  publish- 
ers, and  we  venture  to  predict  that  a 
large  degree  of  interest  will  be  taken  by 
the  public  in  the  book  when  it  is  pub- 
lished. Mr.  Allen  takes  no  neutral 
ground  in  facing  the  baneful  influence 
of  erotica  in  recent  fiction,  and  we  im- 
agine that  the  story  which  he  has  told 
will  act  like  a  thunder-cloud  which 
brightens  the  atmosphere  by  alluring  to 
or  repelling  from  itself  the  thickly  con- 
gregated particles  in  the  murky  air. 

A  lady  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  now 
engaged  on  an  authorised  translation 
into  German  of  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen's 
Kentucky  Cardinal  and  Aftermath,  They 
will  be  published  in  one  volume  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  multi-variorum  edition  of  the  Ru- 
bdiydt  of  Omar  Khayydm^  on  which  Mr. 
Nathan  Haskell  Dole  has  been  so  long 
at  work,  is  at  last  on  the  eve  of  publi- 
cation by  the  Joseph  Knight  Company 
of  Boston.  Many  almost  entirely  un- 
known versions  of  the  Persian  astrono- 
mer-poet's quatrains  are  included  in  this 
encyclopaedic  work,  not  less  than  thirty 


different  translators  besides  FitzGerald 
being  represented.  The  two  volumes 
make  together  about  780  pages,  of  which 
nearly  one  quarter  are  in  the  editor's 
introduction  entitled  **  Omar  and  his 
Translators."  The  rare  second  edition 
of  FitzGerald  is  reprinted  in  full,  and 
there  is  an  elaborate  index,  in  which  the 
catch-words  of  the  FitzGerald  version 
are  arranged  for  convenient  reference. 

Messrs.  Henry  Holt  and  Company  will 
issue  shortly  a  translation  of  Andr6 
Chevrillon's  ///  India,  The  work,  writ- 
ten in  a  poetic  and  picturesque  Gautier- 
like  vein,  conveys  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  the  Mys- 
tic Hindu  element  which  inheres  in  that 
supersensitive  clime.  The  translator  of 
In  India  is  also  at  work  on  a  translation 
of  Pierre  Loti's  Jerusalem^  Galilee ^  Mo- 
rocco^  and  the  Desert. 

M.  Maurice  Maeterlinck's  new  prose 
volume,  Zes  Tr/sor  des  Humbles^  contains 
a  series  of  short  essays  on  such  subjects 
as  **  The  Soul's  Awakening,"  "  The 
Morality  of  Mysticism,"  "  The  Tragedv 
of  Daily  Life,"  "The  Star,"  "  Unseen 
Goodness."  Several  of  the  essays — 
those  on  Emerson,  Novalis,  and  Ruys- 
broeck — have  appeared  as  prefaces  to 
translations  from  the  works  of  these  au- 
thors. M.  Maeterlinck  has,  we  under- 
stand, arranged  for  an  English  transla- 
tion. 

The  following  from  an  editorial  in  the 
Evening  Post  of  April  4th  is  a  solid  piece 
of  timely  common-sense  : 

*'  The  public  was  never  so  eager  as  now  10  have 
a  literary  genius  to  pet  and  flutter  about.  They 
run  off  impetuously  on  false  scents  and  at  every 
hasty  cry  of  lo  !  here  and  lo  !  there.  And  if  they 
ever  do  And  the  first  sign  or  glimmer  of  genius, 
they  straightway  do  their  best  to  extinguish  it. 
They  do  this  by  the  method  of  what  is  called 
*  making  a  great  literary  reputation  '  The  process 
has  often  been  witnessed.  An  author  produces 
something  unusual,  something  showing  an  origi- 
nal turn,  giving  promise  of  genius.  Immediately 
the  signal  is  given  and  the  whole  pack  of  destroy- 
ers of  genius  is  let  loose  upon  him.  The  reporter 
runs  him  to  earth.  The  photographer  levels  the 
deadly  camera  at  him.  A  dinner  is  given  in  his 
honor  at  the  Aldine  Club.  He  is  invited  10  write 
for  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Then  the  end  is 
not  far  off.  Only  one  step  remains.  It  is  to  be 
'syndicated.'  Genius  in  the  clutches  of  a  syndicate 
is  a  melancholy  spectacle.  It  soon  becomes  sub- 
dued to  the  medium  in  which  it  works,  and  ap- 
pears as  dull  and  ditch-waterv  as  if  the  divine 
spark  had  never  glowed  at  all.' 
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The  focussed  winds  hurled  him  afar. 
Hf  said  that  ihe  instrument  was  a  failure. 


When  the  suicide  arrived  at  the  sky,  the  people  there  asked 
him:  "Why?"  He  replied  :  "  Because  no  one  admired  me." 
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MARK    TWAIN 

AS    AN 

HISTORICAL    NOVELIST. 


Some  years  since,  I  amused  myself 
during  a  railway  journey  between  Provi- 
dence and  New  York  by  watching  a  man 
in  front  of  me  read  The  Adventures  of 
Tom  Sawyer  steadily  for  an  hour  with- 
out once  cracking  a  smile  or  giving  a 
chuckle.  Even  a  slow  reader  must  in 
that  time  have  got  to  the  inimitable 
scene  in  which  Tom  gets  his  chums  to 
whitewash  the  fence  and  pay  him  for 
the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  do  it, 
sol  felt  wan  anted  in  concluding  that 
the  saturnine  stranger  in  front  of  me 
was  a  prodigy  who  had  never  known  the 
pleasute  of  a  hearty  laugh  and  never 
been  a  boy.  Perhaps,  however,  he  had 
previously  read  Professor  Charles  F. 
Richardson's  pathetic  advice  to  Mark 
Twain  and  our  other  humorists  to 
"  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,"  and 
had  concluded,  as  a  good  American 
Philistine,  that,  the  vogue  of  these  hu- 
morists being  but  temporary,  it  would  be 
highly  improper  for  a  devotee  of  eter- 
nity to  concern  himself  with  their  works 
save  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  draw- 
ing from  them  salutary  lessons  with  re- 
gard to  idleness  and  want  of  sobriety 
and  decorous  dulness.  He  had  evi- 
dently never  read  Professor  Brandcr 
Matthcws's  appreciative  essay  on  "  Mark 
Twain's  Best  Story,"  or  he  would  have 
learned  that  our  greatest  humorist  had 
already  laid  up  perennial  if  not  eternal 
treasure  in  the  very  book  he  was  then 
reading  so  sedately  and  in  its  admirable 
sequel. 

Whether  Mark  Twain  himself  has 
taken  Professor  Richardson's  advice 
seriously  to  heart  and  determined  to 
win  a  permanent  place  in  literature  by 
coming  out  in  the  high  but  to  him  new 
r&Ie  of  historical  novelist,  is  a  point  on 
which  \  have  no  definite  information  ; 
but  I  suspect  that  he  was  thinking  more 
of  his  favourite  heroine,  Joan  of  Arc, 
than  he  was  of  himself  when  he  began 


the  story  that  we  have  all  been  reading 
of  late  in  the  pages  of  Harper's  Maga- 
sine.  Self-consciousness  is  not  a  char- 
acteristic of  Mr.  Clemens's  art,  and, 
like  other  great  writers,  he  probably 
knows  deep  down  in  his  soul  that  he 
will  best  secure  the  suffrages  of  pos- 
terity by  writing  simply  and  truly  about 
that  which  he  is  fullest  of  and  best  un- 
derstands. He  also  knows  probably 
that  the  portion  of  the  reading  public 
which  treats  him  as  a  mere  humorist  is 
sadly  mistaken,  and  that  he  has  already 
done  work  in  fiction  that  the  world  will 
not  willingly  let  die.  It  is  most  likely, 
therefore,  that  his  new  role  of  historical 
novelist  has  been  assumed  by  the  veter- 
an writer  for  no  self-seeking  purpose, 
but  simply  because  he  has  been  caught 
in  the  eddies  of  that  enthusiasm  for  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  which  has  been  sweep- 
ing of  late  over  the  literary  world. 

In  attributing  a  new  rfile  to  Mr.  Clem- 
ens I  have  spoken  advisedly,  for  al- 
though he  has  twice  before  essayed 
fiction  of   a   historical    cast,    it    is    only 
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with  the  Personal  KeeolUcliom  of  Jvan 
i// Arc  that  he  has  challenged  criticism 
as  a  historical  novelist,  properly  speak- 
ing. That  juvenile  classic,  which  has 
charmed  many  an  older  reader,  TAc 
Prince  and  the  Pauper,  depends  for  its 
interest  rather  upon  Mr.  Cleniens's  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  a  boy's  heart  and 
his  power  to  bring  out  the  pathos  in- 
herent in  a  situation  mainly  based  on 
the   world-old    contrast  implied   in    the 


title  of  the  stor)-  than  upon  the  histori- 
cal environment  in  which  the  characters  ■ 
of  that  story  work  out  their  respective 
destinies.  But  in  a  true  historical  novel 
the  interest  depends  as  much  upon  the 
fact  that  its  characters  move  and  live 
and  have  their  being  in  an  epoch  re- 
moved from  the  present  as  upon  the 
fact  that  they  act,  and  feel,  and  think 
along  lines  that  are  universally  true  for 
the  human  race  in  all  times  and  in  all 
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lands.  Tested  by  this  criterion,  that 
other  of  Mr.  Clemens's  books  to  which 
he  has  given  a  historical  setting,  A 
Yankee  at  King  Arthur  s  Courts  falls  still 
farther  short  of  being  a  historical  novel. 
It  is  really  the  work  of  a  humorist,  not 
of  a  novelist — of  a  humorist  who  seeks 
to  gain  his  effects  mainly  by  the  use  of 
violent  contrasts,  which  are  as  likely  to 
stir  up  feelings  of  repugnance  in  a 
reader  as  to  move  him  to  hearty  and 
genuine  laughter.  The  satiric  purpose, 
too,  of  the  book  removes  it  still  farther 
from  the  category  of  historical  fiction, 
although  for  some  readers,  perhaps,  this 
may  give  it  its  chief  value. 

But  in  the  Personal  Recollections  of 
Joan  of  Arc  we  have  a  deliberate  contri- 
bution to  a  class  of  fiction  which,  after 
suffering  an  eclipse  for  the  space  of  a 
generation,  has  been  of  late  steadily 
gaining  in  popular  favour.  Beginning 
in  Harper" s  Magazine  for  April,  1895,  it 
has  run  a  course  of  thirteen  months, 
shrouded  in  as  much  mystery  as  editorial 
wit  could  devise  and  the  author's  stylis- 
tic idiosyncrasies  could  keep  up.  Al- 
most immediately  critics  and  general 
readers  alike  began  to  suspect  that  no 
one  save  Mark  Twain  could  be  hiding 
his  features  behind  a  mask  supposed  to 
represent  the  countenance  of  the  Sieur 
Louis  de  Conte,  page  and  secretary  to 
the  martial  maid,  and  this  suspicion 
changed  to  certainty  when  they  read  the 
elaborate  descriptions  of  the  Paladin's 
powers  of  lying  and  of  the  Sieur  Louis's 
attempt  at  a  poem  to  the  fair  Catherine 
Boucher.  But  editor  and  supposititious 
translator  kept  their  peace,  while  the 
artists  furnished  their  excellent  illustra- 
tions and  tjie  public  read  and  enjoyed. 
Now,  however,  that  the  story  is  fin- 
ished, the  critic's  time  has  arrived,  al- 
though for  any  detailed  examination 
one  should  await  the  appearance  of  the 
unmutilated  book. 

I  do  not  purpose  any  elaborate  criti- 
cism here,  but  only  to  start  a  few  ques- 
tions which  must  sooner  or  later  be  an- 
swered. Has  Mark  Twain  at  last  made 
Professor  Richardson's  advice  about 
making  hay  as  superfluous  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  at  large  as  it  is  now  in  the 
eyes  of  Professor  Matthews  and  of  all 
who  properly  appreciate  Tom  Sawyer 
and  Huckleberry  Finn  f  Has  he  succeed- 
ed in  writing  a  great  book  or  even  a  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  historical  novel  ?  Has 
he  atoned  in  part  for  the  wanton  injuries 


done  to  the  noblest  woman  that  ever 
lived  by  the  English  of  her  time  and  for 
the  injustice  done  her  memory  in  dramas 
which  are  properly  credited  to  the  great- 
est poet  of  Kngland  and  the  world  ? 
Has  he  taken  his  stand  by  De  Quincey's 
side  as  an  inspired  champion  of  a  still 
more  inspired  heroine  ?  These  are  the 
important  questions  that  criticism  will 
have  to  answer  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Clemens  and  his  book,  and  with  all  due 
humility  and  regret  I  am  compelled  to 
make  the  confession  that  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  final  answer  of  criticism 
will  be  a  reluctant  but  decided  **  No." 
Not  that  a  sympathetic  reader  or  critic 
of  the  future  will  think  for  an  instant 
that  Mr.  Clemens  has  not  conceived  his 
heroine's  greatness  in  a  worthy  manner, 
that  he  has  not  told  her  story  in  a  sim- 
ple and  moving  style,  that  he  has  not  at 
times  set  before  us  in  vivid  colours  scenes 
of  imperishable  interest  and  importance. 
He  has  done  all  this,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  has  failed,  as  many  another 
writer  has  done  ere  now,  to  fuse  prop- 
erly the  historic  and  the  purely  imagi- 
nary or  fictive  elements  of  his  narrative. 
He  has  given  us  a  large  piece  of  mosaic 
work  ;  first  we  have  a  slab  of  history, 
then  a  slab  of  fiction,  and  so  on,  with 
the  history  predominating  over  the  fic- 
tion. It  is  true  that  the  historical  events 
that  fill  so  many  pages  are  told  with  an 
insight,  a  verve,  a  humour  that  professed 
historians  might  well  envy  ;  but  the 
fusing  process  has  not  taken  place,  and 
the  history  and  the  fiction  are  separate, 
though  in  juxtaposition.  Such  was  not 
the  method  of  him  who  was  at  once  the 
first  and  the  greatest  of  historical  nov- 
elists— that  Sir  Walter  who,  what- 
ever certain  modern  critics  may  say, 
grows  greater  with  the  years  both  as  a 
writer  and  as  a  man. 

There  are,  I  fear,  other  defects  in  the 
Personal  Recollections  that  will  not  escape 
the  attention  of  the  critic,  but  that  re- 
quire only  the  slightest  notice  here.  Mr. 
Clemens  has  essayed  the  difficult  task  of 
making  Joan  his  chief  character,  and  I 
rather  think  that  his  admiration  for  her 
has  prevented  him  from  making  her 
really  human  and  alive.  It  is  true  that 
he  often  presents  her  to  us  in  her  home- 
ly peasant's  dress  and  ways,  and  he  not 
infrequently  strikes  a  note  of  genuine 
pathos  ;  but  too  often  he  has  to  content 
himself  with  that  most  disappointing 
form  of  description,  to  wit,  exclamatory 
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PORTRAITURE  OF  THE  AMERICAN   REVOLUTIONARY 

WAR. 


I. 


A  collection  of  contemporary  prints 
illustrating  the  war  which  left  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  a  free  and  in- 
dependent nation  serves  a  double  pur- 
pose. While  it  supplies  an  object-lesson 
in  the  impressive  chapter  with  which 
the  history  of  the  American  Republic 
opens,  it  at  the  same  time  affords  an  op- 
portunity for  the  study  of  the  practice 
of  the  art  of  engraving.  The  prints 
which  fill  the  portfolio  of  the  patriotic 
American  collector  will  be  found  to  run 
the  gamut  from  the  finished  work  of  a 
master  hand  down  to  the  semi-barbar- 
ous production  of  the  veriest  tyro  in  the 
art.  Prints  of  the  baser  sort,  artisti- 
cally speaking,  of  course  predominate. 
Many  of  the  early  portraits  which  illus- 
trate this  critical  period  of  our  history 
are  so  coarse  and  crude  in  design  and 
execution,  that  by  means  of  their  very 
grotesqueness  they  exercise  a  certain 
weird  fascination  over  the  collector. 
Like  as  a  mother  bestows  more  than  its 
share  of  affection  upon  a  deformed  or 
weakly  member  o-f  her  little  flock,  so 
the  possessor  of  these  uncouth,  roughly 
finished,  graven  effigies  cherishes  them 
more  fondly  for  their  faults  and  frail- 
ties. Moreover,  a  print  may  be  so  ex- 
ceedingly rare  that  a  second  thought  is 
never  given  to  its  technical  defects. 
The  passion  for  the  antique  and  quaint 
renders  the  collector  purblind  to  pic- 
torial merits  or  demerits,  and  indiffer- 
ent to  unfavourable  criticism  founded 
upon  the  lack  of  artistic  quality  in  the 
heterogeneous  assemblage  of  rare  old 
prints,  which  with  infinite  pains  he  has 
gathered  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe. 

In  the  New  York  Magazine^  published 
from  1790  to  1797,  there  is  a  rudely 
executed  portrait  of  General  Wayne. 
It  may  bear  a  remote  resemblance  to 
**  Mad  Anthony,"  or  it  may  be  an 
altogether  apocryphal  portrait.  In  the 
••  National  Portrait  Gallery"  of  Dis- 
tinguished Americans — the  best  collec- 
tion of  American  portraits  that  exists 
— there  is  also  a  picture  of  General 
Wayne,  well  engraved  by  Prudhomme, 
which  is  an  authentic  portrait  of  the 


Hero  of  Stony  Point,  for  it  is  taken  from 
a  sketch  by  Colonel  Trumbull.  Now 
mark  the  natural  perversity  of  the  col- 
lector's mind.  The  latter  print  he  may 
secure  at  a  trifling  cost,  for  the  book 
which  it  contains  is  still  in  the  market, 
although  it  is  rapidly  disappearing  be- 
fore the  onslaughts  of  the  **  extra  illus- 
trator.*' This  satisfactory  engraving 
and  genuine  likeness  the  hardened  and 
depraved  collector  passes  by  disdain- 
fully, and  awaits  with  what  patience  he 
may  an  opportunity  to  give  in  exchange 
for  the  poorer  print  twenty  times  as 
much  good  coin  of  the  commonwealth. 

A  just  and  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully constructed  portraits  he  from 
time  to  time  secures  never  disturbs  for 
a  moment  the  stoical  composure  of  the 
print  collector.  He  is  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  they  may  be,  prob- 
ably are,  made  out  of  whole  cloth — 
filmy,  tangled  fabrics  woven  from  the 
tissue  of  the  artist's  fervid  brain.  If  it 
be  a  rare  view  which  the  amateur  brings 
forth  from  his  cabinet,  and  exultingly 
spreads  before  you,  such  incongruities 
as  castellated  buildings  with  mediaeval 
portcullised  drawbridges  casting  their 
sombre  shadows  across  the  streets  of 
colonial  New  York,  and  stately  palms 
lifting  their  fronded  heads  above  the 
tropical  vegetation  of  its  suburbs,  never 
ruffle  his  complacency  an  iota.  Palpa- 
ble evidences  such  as  these,  that  the  ar- 
tist had  never  been  within  thousands  of 
miles  of  the  scenes  he  attempted  to  de- 
pict and  draw  ad  libitum  upon  his  imagi- 
nation for  the  sundry  unrelated  parts  of 
his  composition,  call  forth  no  explana- 
tory or  apologetic  remarks,  or  lessen  to 
an  appreciable  degree  the  happy  owner's 
pride  and  joy  in  his  possessions. 

We  may  judge  by  the  following  con- 
spicuous instance  with  what  facility  por- 
traits of  our  distinguished  forbears  have 
been  made  to  order  out  of  hand.  In 
an  edition  of  that  well-known  book. 
Church's  King  Philip's  War^  published 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1772,  there  is  an 
alleged  portrait  of  Colonel  Benjamin 
Church,  engraved  by  the  noted  Paul 
Revere.  For  the  sake  of  comparison 
there  is  placed  opposite  to  it  a  portrait 
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PHILIP.    KING   of  Mount  Hope 


forth  by  ' 
early  days, 


of  Mr.  C.  Churchill,  taken  from  Smol- 
lett's History  of  England,  I7(>5.  The 
only  difference  between  the  two  por- 
traits that  can  be  detected  is  that  the 
engraving  is  transposed,  and  the  stal- 
wart Puritan  captain  has  a  powder-horn 
slung  around  his  neck.  The  prints  are 
of  exactly  the  same  size,  and  in  all  other 
respects  they  arc  identical.  The  trans- 
position of  the  engraving  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  additional  proof  that  one  was 
copied   from  the  other.     Here  appears 

to   be  primi  facie  evidence   that    there     period   lamentably 
being  no  true  portrait  of  Colonel  Church     and    legitimate    steel 


same  rare  book  contains 
a  picture  of  "  Philip, 
King  of  Mount  Hope," 
engraved  by  Revere, 
which  most  assuredly 
was  evolved  entirely 
from  his  own  inner  con- 
sciousness. Any  one 
who  has  ever  cast  his 
eyes  upon  this  fantastic 
creation  will  at  once 
admit  that  it  reflects  in- 
finite credit  upon  the 
artist's  inventive  facul- 
ties. If  childhood  may 
be  brought  to  mend  the 
error  of  its  ways  through 
fear  of  bogeys,  a  judi- 
cious use  of  this  picture 
certainly  would  have 
turned  all  the  little  men 
and  maidens  of  New 
England  forthwith  into 
models  of  prim  propri- 
ety. 

As  trustworthy  pre- 
sentments of  the  faces 
and  figures  they  feign 
to  portray,  many,  prob- 
ably most,  of  these 
early  prints  are  of  little 
value.  This  statement 
applies  with  special  jus- 
tice to  engravings  in 
which  the  eighteenth- 
century  Teuton  had  a 
hand,  and  with  his  burin 
in  rest  went  gaily  ca- 
vorting amid  sights  and 
scenes  that  he  had  nev- 
er met  with  except  in 
dreams.  Quite  as  unre- 
liable are  the  pieces  put 
iwn   engravers   in   those 

art  had  few  devotees 
ght 


among  us,  and  only  a  few  ; 
carvers  of  copper  plates,  mostly  r 
like  Paul  Revere  from  the  ranks  of  the 
silversmiths,  worked  merrily  away  with 
none  to  molest  or  make  them  afraid  of 
taking  liberties  with  the  faces  of  their 
contemporaries.  As  time  passed  on, 
however,  there  arose  a  school  of  com- 
petent and  skilful  engravers,  long  led 
by  the  late  Asher  B.  Durand,  and  for  a 
ibed  pure 
I  p  per- plate 


1  existence,  Mr,  Churchill  was  pressed     engraving  flourished  in  the  land, 
into  service  as  his  substitute  by  the  in-         From    the  engravers  in    line,    stipple 
genious   Captain   Paul    Revere.      This    and  mezzotint  of   both   England    and 
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France,  we  have  had  from  an  early 
period  fine  examples  of  graphic  art  in 
prints  which  illustrate  American  history. 
Of  the  redoubtable  Captain  John  Smith, 
for  example,  there  is  an  engraving  as 
fine  as  it  is  rare  by  Simon  de  Passe,  and 
which  is  in  all  likelihood  a  genuine  por- 
trait. There  is  a  number  of  fine  engrav- 
ings and  trustworthy  likenesses  of  the 
Quaker  William  Penn,  and  of  courtly 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  **  the  honourable 
and  learned  knight;'*  there  are  por- 
traits galore  executed  by  such  clever 
wielders  of  the  graver  as  Vaughn,  Cross, 
and  Marshall.  These  and  others  we 
might  mention  were  not,  it  is  true,  na- 
tive to  the  manner  born,  but  the  Ameri- 
can citizen,  pure  and  simple,  had  not 
yet  had  time  or  opportunity  to  make  for 
himself  a  world-wide  reputation.  As 
we  pass  on  to  Revolutionary  times,  it 
would  appear  that  he  speedily  began  to 
gain  notoriety  and  excite  interest  in  for- 
eign lands,  if  the  portraits  of  our  wor- 
thies which  the  best  artists  of  Europe 
then  produced  are  allowed  in  evi- 
dence. 

Portraits  of  Washington  and  Frank- 
lin, especially  the  latter,  engraved  in 
France  and  England,  are,  as  would  nat- 
urally be  expected,  the  most  numerous. 
Mr.  Elias  Dexter,  the  old  print-seller  of 
our  younger  days,  collected  several  hun- 
dred different  portraits  of  Franklin,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  he  considered  his  col- 
lection complete.  Many  of  these  engrav- 
ings— all  the  finest — are  French.  The 
heart  of  the  French  nation  went  out  to 
the  struggling  young  Republic  across 
the  sea,  and  when  the  American  Com- 
missioner, in  his  plain  attire  of  **  gar- 
ments gray,"  appeared  at  the  gilded 
court  of  Versailles,  that  gay  and  bril- 
liant company  made  him  the  idol  of  the 
hour,  and  paid  him  the  sincerest  form  of 
flattery  by  aping  the  fashion  of  his  dress. 
The  foremost  painters  and  sculptors  of 
P'rance  vied  with  each  other  in  depicting 
on  paper,  canvas,  and  ivory,  in  bronze, 
marble,  bisque,  and  porcelain  the  flowing 
powdered  wig,  fur  cap,  and  spectacles  of 
Franklin,  until  the  wise,  benevolent, 
kindly  face  of  the  Philadelphia  printer 
became  known  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Kingdom.  The  eulo- 
gistic lines  which  appear  at  the  foot  of  a 
beautifully  engraved  portrait  of  Frank- 
lin, by  Le  Beau,  attest  the  admiration  of 
the  French  people  for  the  character  and 
genius  of    the  transatlantic  statesman 


and  philosopher  who  so  long  sojourned 
among  them  : 

**  Sa  vertu,  son  courage  et  sa  simplicit6, 
De  Sparte  ont  retrac6  le  Caractere  Antique 
Et  cher  a  la  raison,  cher  d  I'Humanite 
II  eclaira  T Europe  et  sauva  TAmferique." 

The  most  beautiful  of  the  small  por- 
traits of  Franklin  is  the  one  engraved 
by  Alexander  Tardieu  after  the  painting 
by  Duplessis.  It  is  a  gem  of  engraving 
of  the  very  first  water,  such  as  only  the 
best  of  the  French  gravcurs  du  dix-hui- 
tienne  sihle  were  capable  of  producing. 

Next  to  the  Washingtons  and  Frank- 
lins in  point  of  numbers,  as  well  as  in  the 
quality  of  the  engravings,  are  the  por- 
traits of  Lafayette.  After  passing  in 
our  list  this  name,  so  affectionately  re- 
garded by  all  Americans,  we  have  less 
freedom  of  choice  in  completing  the  gal- 
lery of  Revolutionary  celebrities,  but  of 
almost  every  individual  at  all  distin- 
guished in  the  annals  of  those  days  some 
picture  is  obtainable,  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different. It  may  be  a  speaking  like- 
ness, or  it  may  be  a  transparent  fraud. 
A  few  names,  however,  are  wanting  in 
the  series  of  Icones  Ileroum  Amcricanorum 
which  we  greatly  miss.  We  may  take 
our  choice  of  two  or  three  pictures  of 
the  *'  Unfortunate  Major  Andre,"  but 
of  the  **  martyr  spy,"  Captain  Nathan 
Hale,  who  came  to  a  similar  but  still 
sadder  ending  of  a  brave  career,  there 
is  no  engraved  portrait.  There  is  a  rare 
engraving  which  is  conjectured  to  be  a 
portrait  of  the  executioner  of  Nathan 
Hale,  William  Cunningham,  a  riding 
master  in  the  city  before  the  Revolution, 
and  a  most  obnoxious  loyalist.  During 
the  British  occupancy  he  was  made  Pro- 
vost Marshal,  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  police  of  the  city.  While  we  are 
not  able  to  authenticate  it  positively, 
the  coarse,  brutal  face,  which  glares  at 
the  beholder  from  this  engraving,  an- 
swers perfectly  to  the  character  which 
history  ascribes  to  the  notorious  Cun- 
ningham. The  inscription  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  plate  strengthens  our  belief 
in  the  picture  as  a  genuine  likeness  of 
the  infamous  Provost.  It  reads  thus  : 
**  This  portrait  was  taken  by  an  artist 
of  eminence,  and  stuck  up  in  the  Eng- 
lish Coffee  House  at  Dunkirk,  and  was 
greatly  admired  there  as  a  good  char- 
acteristic likeness." 

Pre-eminent  among  rare  Revolution- 
ary prints  are  the  large  portraits  by 
J.  Norman  of  General  and  Mrs,  Wash- 
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ington,*  published  in  Boston,  March 
a6th,  178a,  by  John  Coles.  As  atro- 
ciously bad  engravings  they  rival  the  set 
of  Doolittle  printsf  of  the  battles  of  Lex- 
ington and  Concord,  published  at  four  eighteenth  century  which  arc  notalways 
to  be  had  for  the  asking.    It  is  important 


shillings  plain  and  six  shil- 
lings coloured.  The  Lenox 
Library  recently  paid  $500 
for  a  set  of  the  Doolittle 
prints.  These  and  the  Nor- 
man Washingtons  when  of- 
fered for  sale  tempt  more 
money  from  the  collector's 
purse  than  any  other  Revo- 
lutionary prints,  except  it 
be  the  original  Boston  Mas- 
sacre by  Paul  Revere. 

A  number  of  contem- 
poraneously engraved 
"  heads"  are  supplied  by 
our  own  eighteenth  •  cen- 
tury magazines — The  Royal 
American,  Neto  York,  Co- 
lumbian and  Massachusetts, 
by  Andrews,  and  Murray's 
(English)  Histories  0/  the 
War,  and  by  the  Impartial 
History,  that  book  so  great- 
ly coveted  by  the  collect- 
or, which  contains  a  dozen 
alleged  portraits  of  prom- 
inent Revolutionary  char- 
acters, including  an  extra- 
ordinary picture,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  unin- 
tentional caricature  of  Gen- 
eral Washington.  There 
were  two  editions  of  this 
work,  one  published  in 
England  and  the  other  in 
America.  The  last  named, 
with  the  plates  engraved 
by  J,  Norman,  is  by  far  the 
rarest  and  most  desirable 
from  a  print  -  collector's 
Standpoint.  They  are  not 
the  best  engravings,  but 
they  arc  the  most  singular  and  original- 
looking  prints,  and  besides  are  of  home 
manufacture,  and  supply  us  with  speci- 
mens   of   American    engraving    in    the 


•  Inscription  on  Ihis  engravin); :  R.  BIyih,  del. 

^  Norman,  Sculp.  His  Excellency,  George 
ashington,  Esq.,  General  and  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Allied  Armies  supporting  the  Inde- 
pendence of  America.  Taken  from  an  orlKlnal  pic- 
ture ifl  possession  of  his  Excellency  Gov.  Hancock, 
published  by  John  Coles,  Boston.  Mch  a6ih.  1783. 
t  We  learn  from  Barber's  Ilittory  and  An- 
tiquilits  of  New  Haven,  that  these  prims  were 
engraved  on  copper  In  1775  by  Amos  Doolittle, 
from  original  paintings  taken  on  the  spot  by  Mr. 
Earl,  a  portrait  painter.  They  were  Mr.  Doo- 
llttle's  first  attempt  at  Ihe  art  which  he  pursued 
for  more  than  hal(  a  century.  Mr.  Doolittle  was 
niti  living  and  practising  his  art  as  Ute  as  1S31. 


for  the  collector  to  secure  both  editions 
of  the  Impartial  History,  as  the  same 
individuals  are  not  portrayed  in  each. 
Only  five  appear  in  both;  Washington, 
Franklin,  Hancock,  Adams,  and  Gates. 
The  other  portraits  are  as  follows  : 

In  the  English  In  the  American 
Edition  :  Edition  : 

In  which  all  the  figures 
are  full  lengths. 

Arnold.  Knox  (oval). 

Wooster.  Wayoe  (oval). 
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Putnam.  Lincoln  (oval).  American  edition,  the  Franklin  is  in  an 

Charles  Lee.  Montgomery  (full  length).  Q^al,   Adams   in   an   oval   with    a    base, 

Com.  Hopkins.      Warren  (full  length).  r^    s.       -  i    nr     i.-       -.  j   tt 

Gen.  Howe.  Greene  (oval  with  base).  ^ates  m  an  oval,  Washington  and  Han- 

Admiral  Howe.     Lafayette  (oval)  with  orna-  cock  are  full  lengths. 
The    American         mental  frame. 
Rifleman.  W,  Z.  Andrews, 

Of  the  remaining  five  portraits  in  the  (To  be  continued,) 


BALLADE  OF  HOLYWELL  STREET. 

If  you  follow  the  tide  of  the  *'  roaring  Strand** 

To  St.  Paul's,  looming  high  in  the  murky  air, 
You  will  note  a  lane  where  the  bookstalls  stand 

That  is  long  and  narrow  and  nowise  fair  ; 

Upon  all  the  sills  and  the  windows  there 
In  merry  revel  the  dust-motes  meet, 

Yet  not  a  shelf  in  a  shop  is  bare 
In  gloomy  and  gray  old  Holywell  Street. 

St.  Mary's  sentinels,  near  at  hand. 
This  way  where  a  ray  of  the  sun  is  rare  ; 

And  the  throngs  rush  by,  as  the  years  expand, 
With  never  a  passing  thought  to  spare 
To  tomes  that  the  dust  and  darkness  share  ; 

But  the  few  who  tarry  on  hasteless  feet. 
How  they  pore  over  folios  worse  for  wear 

In  gloomy  and  gray  old  Holywell  Street ! 

Here  all  are  level  :  the  great  and  grand 

Are  shelved  with  Poverty  and  Despair  ; 
The  sage  whose  philosophy  filled  the  land 

Elbows  the  humorist  debonair  ; 

Sinners  and  saints,  how  they  oddly  pair  ! 
And  foes  once  fierce,  how  they  warmly  greet ! 

A  fellowship  free  reigns  everywhere 
In  gloomy  and  gray  old  Holywell  Street. 

Envoy, 

Friend,  flee  awhile  from  the  fret  and  glare 
Of  wider  ways  to  the  shadows  sweet, 

And  wander  there  with  the  ghosts  that  fare 
In  gloomy  and  gray  old  Holywell  Street ! 


Clinton  Scollard, 
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Some  years  ago  M.  Ferdinand  Brune- 
ti^re,  in  an  appreciative  study  of  George 
Eliot  {Ze  Naturalisme  Atighiis),  noted 
with  surprise  tliat  out  of  every  hundred 
Frenchmen  who  found  pleasure  in  David 
Copperfield  or  Vanity  Fair  there  was 
scarcely  one  who  knew  the  author  of 
The  Af ill  on  ilu  Floss.  This  stranRe  in- 
difference, which  he  deprecated,  "tow- 
ards one  who  for  twenty-five  years  had 
floated  the  flag  of  naturalism  in  Eng- 
land," is  a  good  example  of  the  misap- 
preciations  which  so  frequently 
general  view  of 
a  foreign  liter- 
ature. A  sim- 
ilar although 
less  surprising 
instance  of 
such  false  per- 
spective is  af- 
forded among 
English  read- 
ers by  Sten- 
dhal, who,  if 
not  altogether 
unknown,  is  at 
least  unread. 
As  a  rule,  vo- 
taries of  the 
French  novel, 
and  especially 
of  the  realistic 
school,  find  an 
abundance  for 
their  daily  pa- 
bulum in  the 
present  surfeit 
of  fin-de-siecle 

fiction,  or  at  least  do  not 
go  back  beyond  Flaubert  and  Bal- 
zac, who,  although  contemporaries 
of  Stendhal,  are  in  some  respects  a 
geiieration  in  advance  of  him.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  a  writer  who  con- 
fessedly ignored  the  literary  move- 
ments of  his  age  and  country,  and  who 
found  delight  in  early  Italian  noi'etUy&nd. 
still  more  oddly,  in  the  productions  of 
Crebillon,  should  remain  somewhat  be- 
hind his  time,  and  that  his  novels  should 
possess  a  distinctly  old-fashioned  and 
even  primitive  flavour,  especially  as  they 
deal  with  an  epoch  of  manners  and  cus- 


toms which  the  present  generation  has 
happily  outgrown. 

In  a  certain  sense  Stendhal  forms  a 
connecting  link  between  the  conleurs 
of  the  eighteenth  and  the  novelists 
of  the  present  century.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  profound  analytical  quali- 
ties appeal  peculiarly  to  recent  modes 
of  thought,  and  have  won  him  the 
respectful  attention  of  the  modem  psy- 
chological novelists.  Even  in  France 
his  reputation  is  mainly  posthumous, 
while  "  Stendhaiism"  as  an  enthusiastic 
cult  is  distinctly  the  product  of  the  last 
decade,  a  curious  fulfilment  of  his  fa- 
vourite proph- 
ecy that  his 
writings  would 
not  be  appre- 
ciated before 
i8Sq.  lie  has 
now  received 
permanent 
recognition 
among  the 
great  names  of 
French  litera- 
ture, and  forms 
the  subject  ofa 
recent  volume 
in  the  Grands 
Ecrivains  Fran- 
/a«series.  Zola 
claims  him,  in 
behalf  of  the 
naturalistic 
school,  as 
"  notre  p^re  a 
nous  tous," 
and  his  name 
is  to-day  cou- 
pled with  that  of  Balzac  as  familiarly 
as  we  speak  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray, 
Tennyson  and  Browning.  Since  the 
Comifdie  Ilutnaine  is  being  made  accessi- 
ble to  the  English-speaking  public,  not 
only  in  the  excellent  translation  of  Miss 
Wormsley,  but  also  in  the  attractive 
series  which  Mr,  George  Saintsbury  is 
in  the  course  of  editing,  Stendhal  should 
not  be  suffered  to  lie  neglected,  and 
Messrs.  Richmond  and  Company  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  initiative  they 
have  taken  in  issuing  their  dainty  /dilioit 
de  luxe  of  the  Chartreuse  de  Parme* 
*  La  Chartreuse  de  Parrae.   By  Stendbal  (Harie* 
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Marie-Henri  Beyle,  who  chose  to  mas- 
querade behind  the  somewhat  Teutonic 
pseudonym  of  Stendhal,  was  born  Janu- 
ary 23d,  1783,  in  the  town  of  Grenoble, 
in  Dauphin^,  where  his  father  was  a 
man  of  some  consequence,  both  as  advo- 
cate and  as  head  of  one  of  the  leading 
bourgeois  families  of  the  province,  and 
where  the  little  Henri  was  destined  to 
pass  a  childhood  of  unhappiness  and  re- 
pression. Like  £mile  Zola,  he  was  of 
mixed  origin,  his  mother  claiming  to  be 
of  Italian  descent ;  and  it  is  from  her, 
doubtless,  that  he  inherited  not  only  his 
extreme  sensitiveness,  but  also  his  strong 
predilection  for  Italy,  which  later  be- 
came his  country  by  adoption,  and  upon 
which  he  lavished  all  the  affection  which 
he  denied  to  his  place  of  birth.  After 
the  early  loss  of  his  mother  the  care  of 
Henri  devolved  upon  his  aunt — later  his 
step-mother — S6raphie  Gagnon,  **  that 
female  devil  whose  age  I  never  knew," 
and  whose  reign  seems  to  have  been  one 
long  despotism.  Scarcely  more  cordial 
were  his  relations  towards  his  father,  a 
man  to  all  appearances  rude  and  dis- 
agreeable, and  utterly  lacking  in  sym- 
pathy for  the  son  whom  he  was  unable 
to  understand.  Yet  this  hardly  explains 
or  excuses  the  bitterness  of  Stendhal, 
who  currently  calls  him  in  a  private 
journal  **  mon  b^tard  de  pere,"  and 
who,  in  1832,  can  still  write,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  latter's  death  ten  years  ear- 
lier, **  During  the  first  month  I  did  not 
think  of  him  three  times  ;  five  or  six 
years  later  I  tried  in  vain  to  mourn  for 
him.  The  reader  will  think  me  a  bad 
son  ;  he  will  be  quite  right.**  Sten- 
dhal's entry  in  the  Ecole  Centrale,  so  im- 
patiently awaited  as  a  partial  escape 
from  home,  was  a  disappointment.  His 
numerous  peculiarities,  a  large  head  and 
overgrown  limbs,  awkward  self-con- 
sciousness, and  an  extreme  susceptibility, 
made  him  the  frequent  butt  for  ridicule 
among  his  companions.  The  descrip- 
tion of  Julian  Sorel  at  the  seminary,  in 
Rouge  et  Noir^  who  **  could  not  please, 
he  was  too  different,"  is  doubtless  a 
reminiscence  of  this  period.  Failing  in 
popularity,  he  applied  all  his  energy  to 
study,  especially  to  mathematics,  with 
the  sole  design  of  preparing  for  some 
career  which  would  open  an  avenue  of 
escape  from  Grenoble.  A  small  pro- 
vincial town,  with  its  narrow  prejudices 

Henri  Beyle).  Translated  by  E.  P.  Robins.   3  vols. 
New  York  :  G.  H.  Richmond  &  Co.    17.5a 


and  petty  formalisms,  was  the  last  place 
in  the  world  for  the  favourable  develop- 
ment of  such  an  independent,  unconven- 
tional, and  withal  sensitive  nature,  and 
it  was  probably  quite  as  much  for  this 
cause  as  for  his  unhappy  home  life  that 
Stendhal  retained  such  a  cordial  detesta- 
tion for  his  birthplace.  **  Grenoble,*' 
he  wrote,  years  later,  **  is  to  me  the 
souvenir  of  an  abominable  indiges- 
tion ;  .  .  .  whatever  is  base  and  tame, 
without  compensation,  whatever  is  hos- 
tile to  the  least  generous  movement, 
whatever  rejoices  in  the  wretchedness  of 
a  patriotic  and  generous  soul,  that  to 
me  is  Grenoble." 

In  1800,  having  the  opportunity  of 
going  to  Paris,  with  letters  to  some  dis- 
tant connections — the  family  of  M.  Daru 
— he  welcomed  it  as  a  happy  deliver- 
ance. The  following  year  he  accom- 
panied the  two  younger  Darus  to  Italy, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Maren- 
go, where  his  enthusiasm  was  roused  to 
such  a  point  that  he  joined  a  regiment 
of  dragoons,  and  served  until  the  Peace 
of  Amiens,  retiring  with  the  rank  of 
sub-lieutenant.  This  period  was  a  turn- 
ing-point in  Stendhal's  career.  The 
beauty,  the  gaiety,  the  charm  of  Italy, 
as  typified  by  the  free  and  joyous  life  oif 
Milan,  which  opened  its  arms  to  the  con- 
querors, were  well  calculated  to  arouse 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  nature  so  impres- 
sionable as  his.  Stendhal  describes  the 
situation  with  his  customary  incisive 
brevity  :  **  All  of  a  sudden  this  General 
Bonaparte,  whom  all  well-bred  folk  sup- 
posed hanged  long  ago,  descended  from 
Mount  St.  Bernard.  He  entered  Milan  ; 
the  moment  is  still  unique  in  history. 
Picture  to  yourself  a  people  gone  mad 
with  joy.  A  few  days  later  Napoleon 
gained  the  battle  of  Marengo.  It  is 
needless  to  tell  the  rest  ;  the  intoxication 
of  the  Milanese  had  reached  its  height." 
Henceforward  Napoleon  was  to  be  his 
demigod  and  Milan  his  earthly  paradise. 

In  1816  he  could  still  write  :  **  I  have 
never  met  with  a  people  so  after  my  own 
heart.  When  I  am  with  the  Milanese 
and  speaking  the  Milanese  dialect,  I  for- 
get that  men  are  wicked,  and  all  the  evil 
of  my  own  nature  goes  to  sleep  on  the 
instant.**  Sainte-Beuve,  however  un- 
just he  may  have  been  in  his  analysis  of 
Stendhal  as  an  author,  rightly  estimates 
the  lasting  influence  of  this  first  stay  in 
Italy.  **  In  this  interval,'*  he  says, 
•*  during  his  stay  in  Lombardy,  at  Milan, 
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Brescia,  or  Bergamo,  when  less  than 
twenty  years  of  age,  in  the  midst  of 
these  emotions  of  youth  and  glory,  he 
finished  his  veritable  education  and  his 
inner  nature  acquired  the  form  which 
he  was  henceforward  only  to  develop 
and  mature.  He  had  found  his  ideal 
of  art  and  nature  ;  he  had  found  the 
country  of  his  election.  If  his  romance 
of  the  Chartreuse  de  Parme  has  seemed 
the  best  of  those  which  he  composed, 
and  if  it  appeals  to  the  reader  at  the 
start,  this  is  because,  from  the  opening 
page,  he  has  rendered  with  vivacity  and 
true  feeling  the  souvenirs  of  that  brilliant 
hour."  Stendhal  himself  has  summed 
it  up  more  briefly  in  one  of  the  numer- 
ous obituary  notices  which  a  curious 
whim  prompted  him  to  write  :  **  It  was 
the  most  beautiful  period  of  his  life  ;  he 
adored  music  and  literary  renown,  and 
had  a  profound  respect  for  the  art  of 
giving  a  good  sabre  stroke."  The  at- 
traction of  the  sabre  stroke  seems  to 
have  predominated,  for  after  a  brief  in- 
terlude of  folly  over  a  certain  footlight 
favourite,  M61anie  Guilbert,  who  lured 
him  as  far  as  Marseilles,  only  to  discard 
him  in  favour  of  a  more  prosperous  Rus- 
sian, we  find  Stendhal  once  more  in  the 
suite  of  Napoleon,  whose  fortunes  he 
followed  throughout  the  Prussian  cam- 
paign, and,  indeed,  until  after  the  return 
from  Moscow.  During  the  latter  period 
he  was  connected  with  the  commissariat, 
and  did  effective  service  in  procuring  for 
the  army  almost  the  only  regular  sup- 
plies they  had  during  certain  stages  of 
the  retreat. 

It  is  typical  of  the  man  that  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  stirring,  often  har- 
rowing scenes,  he  remained  unmoved. 
Their  grandeur  and  heroism  seem  to 
have  quite  escaped  him.  "  The  thirst 
that  I  used  to  have  to  see  the  world 
is  wholly  quenched,"  he  wrote  from 
Smolensk  ;  "  since  I  have  seen  Milan  and 
Italy  all  that  I  see  repulses  me  by  its 
coarseness."  The  burning  of  Moscow, 
indeed,  aroused  his  enthusiasm  ;  it  was 
"  the  most  beautiful  conflagration  in  the 
world,"  only  "  I  ought  to  have  seen  it 
alone,  or  else  surrounded  by  brilliant 
society  in  order  to  enjoy  it.  The  whole 
Russian  campaign  has  been  spoiled  for 
me  by  having  to  make  it  in  company 
with  fellows  who  would  disparage  even 
the  Colosseum  or  the  Bay  of  Naples." 
It  was  Stendhal's  misfortune  that  he  de- 
manded too  much  of  the  world,  and  con- 


sequently was  destined  to  a  perpetual 
disillusionment.  Life  was  never  highly 
enough  seasoned  to  satisfy  his  thirst  for 
excitement,  and  even  love  and  war,  his 
favourite  emotions,  fell  below  his  ex- 
pectations. M.  Edouard  Rod,  Sten- 
dhal's most  recent,  and,  on  the  whole, 
sympathetic  biographer,  dwells  upon 
the  story  that  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
when  Stendhal  had  been  for  the  first 
time  under  fire,  he  asked  himself  in  all 
sincerity  :  **  Is  that  all  it  amounts  to  ?" 
"  This  phrase  of  his,"  adds  the  critic, 
"  formed  throughout  his  life  a  melan- 
choly refrain,  a  sort  of  leitmotiv  oi  his  ex- 
periences." 

With  Waterloo,  Stendhal,  like  many 
another  young  man  of  that  time,  wit- 
nessed the  downfall  of  his  political  as- 
pirations. He  seems  to  have  accepted 
the  situation  with  a  certain  stolid  phi- 
losophy. "After  the  defeat  of  Napo- 
leon," he  says  in  his  Vie  de  Rossini^  "  the 
author  perceived  that  it  is  a  good  deal 
of  a  swindle  to  waste  one's  youth  in  the 
midst  of  political  enmities,  and  has 
taken  to  knocking  about  the  world  in- 
stead." Remaining  loyal  to  the  fallen 
Emperor,  he  was  implacable  towards  the 
Restoration,  and  steadfastly  refused 
offers  of  a  government  position  at  Paris. 
"  I  ceased  to  be  a  Frenchman  in  1814," 
he  declares  significantly  in  a  footnote  to 
his  Rome,  Naples  et  Florence.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  even  considered  the 
possibility  of  remaining  in  France,  but 
returned,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  Italy,  and  settled  in  Milan,  the  one 
place  which  represented  to  him  the  sum 
of  terrestrial  happiness. 

It  is  a  temptation  to  dwell  upon  this 
period,  embodying  as  it  does  the  happi- 
est years  of  Stendhal's  life.  He  felt 
himself  at  last  his  own  master,  emanci- 
pated from  the  petty  miseries  of  distaste- 
ful surroundings  and  uncongenial  com- 
rades, which  to  such  a  temperament 
were  harder  to  bear  than  the  more  seri- 
ous ills  of  life.  In  the  Milanese  he  had 
found  a  people  with  whose  habits  of 
thought  and  mode  of  living  he  was  in 
entire  sympathy,  and  he  slipped  into  his 
self-appointed  place  as  naturally  as 
though  an  Italian  born  and  bred.  One 
likes  to  think  of  him  playing  a  quiet, 
unobtrusive  part  in  the  gay  life  of  Milan, 
revelling  in  the  operas  of  Rossini  and 
Cimarosa,  and  the  ballets  of  Viganb,  and 
dividing  his  evenings  between  a  favour- 
ite salon,  where  experience  had  taught 
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him  that  by  one  o'clock  the  company 
was  usually  reduced  to  eight  or  ten,  and 
"  there  was  always  some  one  who  could 
tell  spicy  stories  of  Venetian  life  along 
in  1790,'*  and  the  loges  at  La  Scala, 
where  **  some  wager  was  always  on  foot, 
the  stakes  invariably  being  sorbets, 
which  are  divine  :  there  are  three  kinds,. 
gelaiiy  crepi  and  pezziduriy  and  their  ac- 
quaintance is  worth  making.  I  have  not 
decided  which  kind  is  the  best,  although 
I  sample  them  every  night.**  And  all 
the  while  he  is  so  naively,  frankly  joy? 
ous,  so  contented  with  the  novelty  of  his 
surroundings,  that  a  bit  of  racy  gossip,  a 
game  of  tarocco^  or  even  one  of  these 
•*  divine  sorbets**  suffices  to  set  him 
rhapsodizing  for  whole  pages  over  the 
bonhommie  Italienne,  It  is  the  spirit  of 
spontaneity  which  makes  certain  parts 
of  his  RomCy  Naples  et  Florence  such 
pleasant  reading. 

Next  to  the  music,  the  chief  charm 
which  these  evenings  had  for  Stendhal 
lay  in  the  frank  and  not  infrequently 
broad  tone  of  the  conversation,  and  the 
insight  it  afforded  to  existing  social  con- 
ditions, although  he  marvelled  that  Ital- 
ian ladies  **  ne  se  genent  pas**  in  discuss- 
ing, even  before  their  daughters,  many 
topics  which  are  avoided  in  France.  He 
was  never  happier  than  when*  he  met 
with  an  Italian  in  an  anecdotal  mood, 
from  whom  he  might  elicit  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  story,  from  musty  old 
tales  of  mediaeval  vengeance  to  the  lat- 
est current  scandals  of  love  and  in- 
trigue, seeing  in  each  a  fresh  problem 
in  psychology,  and  a  criterion  of  the 
**  code  of  morals  and  mode  of  pleasure- 
hunting  prevailing  in  Italy,  things  which 
are  not  to  be  seen  with  the  eyes  of  the 
head,  as  Napoleon  used  to  say.'*  For 
his  own  part,  he  rather  avoided  talking, 
possessing  the  rare  quality  of  a  good 
listener,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  **  the 
mad  desire  to  talk  and  put  one's  self 
forward,  which  characterise  young  men 
of  a  certain  nation,  causes  them  to  be 
looked  upon  with  horror  in  Milan. ' '  But 
while  he  listened  he  was  gathering  and 
storing  away  that  inexhaustible  fund  of 
wit  and  anecdote  which  in  later  years 
earned  him  distinction  as  an  homme  a^ esprit 
in  the  most  brilliant  salons  of  Paris. 
His  writings  overflow  with  delightful 
reminiscences  of  this  period,  brief 
glimpses  of  famous  writers  and  musi- 
cians whom  he  knew  personally,  with 
his  momentary  impression  of  their  worth 


— men  like  Monti,  "  the  resuscitated 
Dante  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;*'  Man- 
zoni,  "  a  very  pious  young  man,  who 
disputes  with  Lord  Byron  the  title  of 
greatest  living  lyric  poet  ;*'  or  Silvio 
Pellico,  '*  who  writes  in  the  language  of 
Ariosto  and  Al fieri,  and  who,  si  fata 
sinanty  promises  great  things  to  Italy." 

It  was  not,  however,  the  society  of 
such  men  of  note  which  made  Milan  so 
congenial  to  Stendhal,  or  which  he  re- 
gretted when  forced  to  leave  the  city. 
It  was  rather,  as  he  said,  '*  their  whole 
mode  of  life,  the  naturalness  of  their 
manners,  the  good-fellowship,  the  grand 
art  of  being  happy,  which  is  here  put  in 
practice,  with  this  additional  charm, 
that  these  good  folk  do  not  know  that 
it  is  an  art,  and  the  most  difficult  art  of 
all."  He  was  so  engrossed  in  putting 
in  practice  this  *' grand  art  of  being 
happy,"  so  wrapped  up  in  the  music, 
the  painting,  the  blue  sky  of  Italy,  that 
he  remained  unmoved  even  by  his  fa- 
ther's death  and  the  consequent  discov- 
ery that  the  10,000  francs  a  year,  which 
should  by  rights  have  been  his,  had  been 
dissipated,  leaving  him  dependent  upon 
the  meagre  income  inherited  .  from  his 
mother  ;  such  work-a-day  cares  could 
not  reach  him  in  dreamland.  The  one 
thing,  at  this  period,  which  could  ruffle 
his  serenity  was  a  chance  encounter  with 
a  fellow-countryman.  It  is  a  curious 
paradox  that  the  same  man  who,  after 
enduring  the  horrors  of  the  Russian 
campaign,  could  render  the  laconic  ver- 
dict that  "  M.  Beyle  never  thought  that 
there  was  anything  in  the  retreat  worth 
crying  about,"  should  have  to  admit 
that  in  Italy  a  Frenchman  had  the  secret 
of  annihilating  his  pleasure  in  an  in- 
stant :  "  I  am  in  heaven,  savouring  with 
delight  the  fondest,  wildest  illusions  ; 
he  pulls  me  by  the  sleeve  to  remind  me 
that  a  cold  rain  is  falling  ;  that  it  is 
after  midnight ;  that  the  street  we  have 
taken  has  no  lamps  ;  that  we  run  the 
risk  of  losing  our  way  and  not  getting 
back  to  the  hotel,  perhaps  of  being 
robbed.  That  is  what  befell  me  this 
evening  ;  the  encounter  with  a  com- 
patriot is  fatal  to  me.**  This  is  but  a 
single  manifestation  of  an  undefined 
but  growing  hostility  which  Stendhal 
evinced  toward  France  as  a  whole,  the 
France  of  the  Restoration  ;  toward  the 
new  order  of  things,  which  he  "  de- 
spised but  could  not  hate,"  as  he  said  in 
his  Souvenirs  d'  Egotisme^  and   which   is 
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most  apparent  in  RomCy  Naples  et  Flor- 
ence^ where  one  can  read  between  the 
lines  a  continual  parallel  between  France 
and  Italy,  and  always  to  the  detriment 
of  the  former.  After  lauding  Italian 
informality,  he  says,  "  at  Pans,  every 
time  you  call  on  an  intimate  friend  it  is 
necessary  to  break  the  thin  superficial 
ice  which  has  formed  in  the  four  or  five 
days  since  you  met."  Commenting  on 
the  Milan  Cathedral,  he  concludes,  "  I 
will  say  to  those  who  are  born  with  a 
certain  tact  for  the  fine  arts  :  this  brill- 
iant architecture  is  Gothic,  without  the 
thought  of  death  ;  it  is  the  gayety  of  a 
melancholy  heart ;  .  .  .  but  these  things 
are  invisible  to  the  vulgar,  and  only  irri- 
tate. In  Italy  the  vulgar  are  few  ;  in 
France  they  are  the  immense  majority.** 
Even  the  ladies  are  included  in  his  preju- 
dice. **  Italian  women  are  the  most 
thorough  women  in  the  world,  and  not 
mere  small-footed  men,  like  our  French 
women.'*  In  after  life  Stendhal  some- 
what modified  these  views,  but  he  seems 
never  to  have  outgrown  them.  Even 
after  years  of  pleasant  residence  in  Paris 
he  could  still  write  in  his  preface  to  the 
Chartreuse  de  Par  me — the  last  book  pub- 
lished in  his  life-time — '*  The  characters, 
being  Italian,  will  lack  interest,  for  the 
hearts  of  that  country  are  very  different 
from  French  hearts  ;  the  Italians  are 
sincere,  kindly  folk,  and,  not  being 
easily  shocked,  say  what  they  think.  It 
is  only  spasmodically  that  they  have 
vanity  ;  then  it  becomes  a  passion,  and 
takes  the  name  of  funtiglio.  Lastly, 
poverty  is  not  a  matter  of  ridicule  with 
them.*'  There  we  have  Stendhal's  final 
verdict  :  the  French  are  insincere,  vain, 
and  purse-proud.  Small  wonder  that 
his  works  were  not  received  with  ac- 
clamation. 

His  stay  at  Milan  came  to  a  sudden 
close.  His  friendship  with  certain  Ital- 
ian patriots  incurred  the  suspicions  of 
the  Austrian  police,  and  resulted  in  his 
abrupt  banishment.  He  set  out  for  Paris 
*'  with  the  sum  of  3500  francs,  looking 
forward  to  the  sole  pleasure  of  blowing 
my  brains  out  when  that  sum  was 
spent."  Contrary  to  his  expectations, 
life  in  Paris  proved  something  more 
than  tolerable,  thanks  primarily  to  the 
salon  of  Destutt  de  Tracy,  where  he  met 
congenial  spirits,  Benjamin  Constant, 
La  Fayette,  and  others,  or  that  of  Mme. 
Pasta,  the  famous  actress,  whose  home 
was  the  rendezvous  for  all   the  exiled 


Italians  who  found  their  way  to  Paris, 
and  where  he  could  delight  his  ears  with 
the  sound  of  the  Milanese  dialect.  But 
no  amount  of  pleasant  society  compen- 
sated for  his  lost  Italy,  and  in  1830  he 
welcomed  the  Revolution  of  July  with 
open  arms,  seeing  in  it  a  tardy  resurrec- 
tion of  the  hopes  buried  at  Waterloo. 
He  was  in  thorough  sympathy  with 
Louis-Philippe,  and  had  no  scruple  in 
accepting  the  consulship  which  friends 
secured  for  him,  in  the  first  instance,  at 
Trieste.  The  Austrians,  however,  per- 
sisting in  their  former  suspicions,  re- 
fused to  accept  his  credentials,  and  he 
was  transferred  to  Civitii  Vecchia,  re- 
maining there  until  shortly  before  his 
death.  But  the  life  of  a  consul  in  a  small 
Mediterranean  seaport  proved  very  dif- 
ferent from  his  expectations,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  time  he 
was  wretchedly  unhappy.  Italy  with- 
out the  salons  and  loges,  without  music 
or  ballet,  was  no  Italy  at  all  ;  the  very 
language  spoken  around  him,  in  which 
he  missed  the  Milanese  accent,  grated 
upon  him.  He  was  intolerant  of  the 
constraint  imposed  by  the  duties  of  his 
office,  the  climate,  the  people,  even  the 
petty  details  of  his  daily  life.  *'  I  have 
never  before  fully  realised  the  misfor- 
tune of  having  a  father  who  ruined  him- 
self," he  wrote  from  Trieste.  **  If  I  had 
only  known,  in  181 4,  that  my  father  was 
to  be  ruined,  I  would  have  become  tooth 
extractor,  lawyer,  judge,  etc.  To  think 
of  having  to  tremble  over  the  retention 
of  a  place  where  one  is  bored  to  death  !" 
The  proximity  of  Rome  to  Civiti  Vec- 
chia was  a  constant  aggravation,  as  that 
of  Venice  had  been  at  Trieste.  He  even 
welcomed  the  advent  of  a  compatriot, 
both  for  the  sake  of  company  and  as  an 
excuse  for  a  visit  to  the  capital,  in  the 
capacity  of  cicerone.  We  find  him  grow- 
ing morbid  in  his  isolation  and  losing 
confidence  in  his  own  judgment.  *'  I 
do  not  understand  myself,"  he  wrote  in 
his  Souvenirs  d' Egotisme.  **  It  is  that 
which  sometimes  makes  me  desolate,  as 
I  lie  at  night,  thinking.  Have  I  known 
how  to  make  the  most  of  the  chances  in 
the  midst  of  which  I  was  thrown  by  the 
omnipotence  of  Napoleon  (whom  I  still 
adore),  by  our  tumble  into  the  mud  in 
1 814,  and  our  effort  to  get  out  of  it  in 
1830?  I  greatly  fear  not ;  I  have  acted 
from  caprice  and  at  random." 

The  trying  climate  of  Civit^  Vecchia 
undoubtedly  shortened  Stendhal's  life. 
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In  the  winter  of  1841  failing  health  took 
him  to  Paris,  where  an  apoplectic  stroke, 
on  the  15  th  of  March,  brought  him  **  face 
to  face  with  nothingness,"  and  a  second 
stroke  ended  his  life  on  the  23d.  At  an 
earlier  period,  when  contemplating  sui- 
cide, he  had  composed  an  epitaph, 
**  which,"  says  M.  Rod,  **  was  his  last 
defiance  to  the  conventions  of  society 
and  of  his  country,  and  which  in  its 
laconism  resumes  fairly  well  his  whole 
life  :  *  Qui  giace  Arrigo  BeyUy  Milanese  : 
visse,  scrisse,  amb '  (*  Here  lies  Henri 
Beyle,  a  Milanese  :  he  lived,  he  wrote, 
he  loved  '  ").  This  was  practically  what 
his  testamentary  executor,  M.  Colombe, 
had  engraved  over  his  tomb  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  Montmartre,  and  which  disap- 
peared in  1887. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  Stendhal's  life  ;  a 
youth  of  unhappiness  and  repression,  a 
disappointed  and  lonely  old  age,  bright- 
ened only  by  the  memories  of  a  few 
brilliant  but  unproductive  years  at 
Milan.  His  writings,  the  sole  fruits  of 
a  genius  of  no  common  order,  had  for 
the  most  part  failed  to  secure  even  the 
**  hundred  readers"  which  was  all  that 
his  modesty  asked.  He  might  well  feel, 
in  looking  backward,  that  life  had  been 
a  failure,  and  that  for  that  failure  he 
had  no  one  but  himself  to  thank,  having 
always  been  his  own  worst  enemy.  Al- 
though warm-hearted  and  generous  to  a 
degree  that  insured  him  many  loyal 
friends,  he  was  apt  to  be  suspicious,  in- 
tolerant and  self-opinionated,  and  often 
gave  offence  by  his  caustic  tongue. 
George  Sand,  in  an  oft-cited  passage  of 
her  Histoire  de  ma  Vie,  describing  her 
meeting  with  him  on  the  way  to  Italy, 
in  1833,  depicts  him  as  **  affecting  above 
all  things  a  disdain  of  vanity,  and  search- 
ing to  discover  in  every  interlocutor 
some  conceit  which  he  could  riddle  with 
the  running  fire  of  his  mockery.  But," 
she  added,  with  her  wonted  perspicuity, 
**  I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  malicious, 
for  he  took  too  much  trouble  to  appear 
so."  The  fact  is,  that  Stendhal,  who  was 
sensitive  to  a  fault,  was  reluctant  to  have 
his  real  feelings  suspected,  and  con- 
stantly gave  a  false  impression  by  his 
efforts  to  hide  them.  **  My  sensibility 
has  become  too  keen,"  he  wrote  two 
years  before  his  death,  **  things  which 
hardly  touch  other  people  cut  me  to  the 
quick.  Such  I  was  in  1799,  such  I  still 
am  in  1840,  but  I  have  learned  to  con- 
ceal all  that  under  an  irony  impercepti- 


ble to  the  vulgar.'*  Sainte-Beuve,  whom 
Paul  Bourget  has  called  *'  so  perfectly 
unjust  to  the  master  novelist,"  marvelled 
to  find  that  **  Beyle,  this  sceptic,  this 
redoubtable /r^^z/r/^*///-,  was  sensitive  ;"  it 
remained  for  Bourget  himself  to  show 
that  this  sensibility  formed  one  of  the 
keynotes  to  Stendhal's  complex  nature. 
But,  after  all,  the  dominant  character- 
istic of  the  man  was  his  intense  nervous 
energy.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of 
action,  and  loved  force,  not  merely 
physical  superiority,  but,  to  quote  his 
own  whimsical  comparison,  "  the  kind 
of  force  of  w^hich  an  ant  may  show  as 
much  as  an  elephant."  He  was  deeply 
stirred  by  any  disinterested  action,  by 
any  unreasoning  and,  it  might  be,  un- 
reasonable devotion  to  a  person  or 
cause  ;  above  all,  he  rejoiced  in  any 
action  committed  in  pure  defiance  of 
conventionalities,  despising  public  opin- 
ion and  that  level-headed  common  sense 
which  stops  to  weigh  the  consequences. 
Even  crime,  in  his  eyes,  is  preferable  to 
the  tameness  of  mediocrity.  "  In  France 
it  is  among  the  galley  slaves  that  you 
find  a  reunion  of  the  most  singular  men. 
They  have  that  grand  quality  which  the 
citizens  lack — force  of  character  ;"  and 
the  same  thought  is  expressed  by  Mile, 
de  La  Mole  in  Rouge  et  Noir,  after  sen- 
tence was  passed  on  her  lover.  "  I  see 
nothing  but  condemnation  to  death 
which  distinguishes  a  man.  It  is  the 
only  thing  which  cannot  be  bought." 
An  unlawful  love,  a  vendetta,  even  a  sui- 
cide, if  prompted  by  genuine  passion, 
aroused  his  enthusiasm.  An  excellent 
case  in  point  is  given  in  Rome,  Naples  et 
Florence  : 

*'  A  poor  Corsican  servant  named  Cosimo  has 
lately  scandalized  all  Florence.  Hearing  that  his 
sister,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  twenty  years, 
had  been  ruined  among  the  Corsican  mountains 
by  a  man  between  whose  family  and  her  own  a 
feud  existed,  and  finally  had  fled  with  her  seducer, 
he  put  his  master's  affairs  in  the  most  perfect  or- 
der, and  going  to  a  wood  about  a  league  away, 
blew  his  brains  out.  Matters  which  are  accurate- 
ly reasonable  afford  small  scope  for  the  fine  arts. 
I  esteem  a  wise  republican  of  the  United  States, 
but  I  forget  him  forever  in  a  few  days  ;  to  me  he 
is  not  a  man,  he  is  only  a  thing.  Hut  I  shall 
never  forget  poor  Cosimo." 

This  intolerance  of  all  that  was  rea- 
sonable and  commonplace  necessarily 
influenced  Stendhal's  own  conduct.  It 
was,  as  Rene  Doumic  has  pointed  out 
in  a  recent  study  {La  Glorification  de 
rEnergie),  "  the  explanation  of  his  aver 
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sion  for  France,  the  country  where  so- 
cial life  is  the  most  developed,  where 
manners  have  reached  the  most  insipid 
tameness.*'  It  underlay  his  devotion  to 
Napoleon,  and  his  consequent  expatria- 
tion in  1814  ;  and  it  prompted  him, 
three  years  later,  to  defy  public  senti- 
ment by  dedicating  his  Histoire  de  la 
Peinture  to  **  His  Majesty  Napoleon  the 
Great,  Emperor  of  the  French,  retained 
at  Saint-Helena."  The  same  mental 
attitude  is  apparent  throughout  his 
novels.  In  the  Chartreuse  de  Parme  the 
actions  by  which  he  seeks  to  vindicate 
the  **  superiority"  of  his  characters  are 
largely  of  a  quixotic  and  irrational  na- 
ture, such  as  Fabrice's  ill-advised  cru- 
sade to  join  the  army  of  Napoleon,  which 
in  effect  marred  his  prospects  for  life  ; 
Count  Mosca*s  offer  to  resign  his  place 
as  Prime  Minister  at  a  word  from  the 
Duchess  Sanseverina  ;  or  the  latter's 
needless  and  wholly  disproportionate 
gift  of  a  third  of  her  property  to  reward 
a  faithful  but  none  too  disinterested  ser- 
vant. Such  are  the  episodes  which  ap- 
peal to  Stendhal,  and  which  he  strives 
to  impress  upon  the  reader. 

It  is  curious  to  find  in  a  man  of  such 
restless  energy  a  contemplative  and  an- 


alytic mind  of  rare  power.  He  was  a 
philosopher  of  the  epicurean  order,  a 
disciple  of  Condillac,  Destutt  de  Tracy, 
and  of  Ideology^  an  atheist  complacent  in 
his  unbelief,  declaring  that  "  the  only 
excuse  for  God  was  that  He  did  not 
exist ;"  and  lastly  a  devotee  of  psycho- 
logical analysis,  which  constituted  the 
essence  of  his  power  as  a  writer,  but 
which  in  the  daily  relations  of  life  was 
a  positive  detriment.  It  prevented  him 
from  meeting  people  frankly  and  taking 
them  at  their  face  value  ;  he  was  always 
looking  below  the  surface  in  search  of 
possible  ulterior  motives,  and  conse- 
quently was  often  unhappy  and  some- 
times unjust.  At  the  same  time,  his 
habit  of  constant  introspection  weak- 
ened his  powers  of  judgment.  **  I 
stopped  too  much  to  enjoy  what  I  felt," 
he  confessed.  **  I  know  so  well  the 
play  of  the  passions  that  I  am  never 
sure  of  anything,  because  I  see  all  possi- 
ble alternatives."  Jules  Lemaitre,  com- 
menting on  this  passage,  admirably  sums 
him  up  as  a  "  grand  man  of  action,  par- 
alysed little  by  little  by  his  incompara- 
ble analysis." 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper, 

{To  be  continued,) 


IN   APRIL. 


The  fields  are  lying  ready  and  the  rills  run  down  ; 

The  sky  flushes  youngly  where  the  woods  brush  brown  ; 

The  hills  await  the  stirring  of  a  new,  green  birth, — 

But  hearken  !     What  is  throbbing  in  the  old  heart  of  Earth  ? 

Oh,  the  waking  of  a  morrow  !     The  farewell  of  a  sleep  ! 
The  Old  is  past  forever,  and  a  new  tryst  we  keep  ! 
A  new  tryst,  a  new  hope  ;  what  was  dreaming  worth  ? — 
But  listen  !     Is  there  sobbing  in  the  old  heart  of  Earth  ? 

Oh,  the  breath  of  bursting  hedges,  the  promise  everywhere  ! 
The  star  above  the  sunset,  and  the  bird-wing  on  the  air  ! 
Leap,  soul,  and  mingle  with  the  spring's  mad  mirth  ! — 
Wait !     Is  memory  thrilling  in  the  great  heart  of  Earth  ? 

A  hush  of  recollection  for  the  old  things  dead  ; 
A  backwood  look  where  once  the  royal,  crimson  crown  was  shed  ; 
An  upward  gaze  'twixt  budding  boughs,  with  hand  on  mossy  girth, — 
And  good-bye  to  what  lies  hidden  in  the  deep  heart  of  Earth  ! 

Virginia  Woodward  Clifud, 
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CLEOPATRA. 


The  dusky  bosom  of  the  sleeping  Nile 

Stirs  to  the  soft  caress  of  slender  oars 

That  whisper  through  the  rushes  on  the  shores. 

'Tis  Cleopatra's  music-freighted  barge, 

Slow-stealing  mile  on  mile 

Where  lotus  blossoms  sway  along  the  marge, 

And  to  the  languorous  wooing  of  the  gloom 

Yield  up  their  fleeting  fragrance  with  a  smile. 

To  the  great  stars,  mist-magnified,  that  loom 

From  blue-black  depths  of  wondrous  southern  skies. 

Are  raised  the  radiant,  love-compelling  eyes 

Whose  scorn  has  hurried  hundreds  to  their  doom, 

And  Cleopatra  sighs. 

O  queen,  what  thought  is  this 

That  makes  a  portent  of  the  night  air's  kiss  ? 

The  heaven  itself  is  not  so  calm  as  thou  ; 

But  who  can  see  the  heaven's  inner  heart  ? 

The  ripples  cleft  apart 

By  the  keen  pressure  of  thy  barge's  prow 

Hide  not  such  cruel  mysteries  as  now 

Lie  buried  in  the  splendour  of  thine  eyes. 

In  the  far  North  the  sullen  gods  of  war 

Stir  in  their  sleep,  grim,  groping  for  the  sword, 

And  stately  Rome  from  valley,  hill,  and  shore 

Sees  her  stern  sons  at  duty's  call  arise, 

Sees  their  best  blood  at  battle's  altars  poured. 

Ten  thousand  men  shall  pass  beyond  the  veil 

Because  one  man  deemed  honour  less  than  love. 

O  Cleopatra,  do  the  stars  above 

Not  whisper  what  should  make  thee  shrink  and  quail  ? 

The  proudest  galleys  Rome  can  boast 

Shall  sink  beneath  the  Adriatic's  waves. 

The  bravest  hearts  in  all  the  Roman  host 

Shall  reel  and  plunge  to  weed-encircled  graves  ; 

The  lightest  kiss  that  hangs  upon  thy  breath. 

The  veriest  whisper  Antony  hath  heard. 

More  potent  than  the  cloud-controller's  word, 

Make  land  and  sea  the  harvest  fields  of  death  ! 

Then  the  en  fleeced  and  wonder-working  East 
Wakens  wide  eyed  and  pulses  to  the  tread 
Of  morning's  legions,  heralding  the  sun  ; 
And  Cleopatra  from  her  sliding  barge 
Smiles,  for  the  light's  shafts  run 
Unerring  to  the  targe 

Of  the  gray  west  and  put  the  stars  to  flight, 
Stilling  the  giant  portents  of  the  night. 

Yet  is  the  voice  of  prophecy  not  dead — 
O  Cleopatra,  see,  the  dawn  is  red  ! 


Guy  IVetmore  Carry!. 
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COLUMBIA'S    COMING   CELEBRATION. 


The  second  of  May  will  mark  an  epoch 
in  the  career  of  New  York's  historic 
university.  On  that  day  the  possession 
of  its  new  home  will  be  celebrated  with 
appropriate  and  impressive  exercises, 
and  three  of  its  splendid  halls  will  re- 
ceive a  formal  dedication.  But  the  cere- 
many  will  mean  much  more  to  its  alumni 
and  to  the  community  at  large  than  a 
mere  change  of  situation.  It  is  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  a  great  expan- 
sion, a  great  development  that  has  been 
going  on  silently  for  a  whole  decade 
and  that  is  fraught  with  a  deep  signifi- 
cance not  only  to  the  city  in  which  it 
happens  to  occur,  but  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  As  yet  the  number  of  American 
institutions  that  rightly  bear  the  name 
of  university  is  a  very  small  one — wholly 
disproportionate  to  the  population,  the 
material  resources,  and  the  general  intel- 
ligence of  the  people  ;  and  when  a  seat  of 
learning  passes,  as  Columbia  has  done, 
out  from  the  ranks  of  the  old-time  col- 
leges, with  their  limited  aims,  their  re- 
stricted opportunities,  and  their  purely 
gj'mnasial  equipment,  to  take  its  place 
unchallenged  among  the  great  universi- 
ties of  the  world,  the  event  is  one  of  no 
merely  local  importance,  but  forms  a 
chapter  of  enduring  importance  in  the 
educational  historj-  of  the  Republic. 

It  is  little  more  than  a  month  ago  that 


Columbia  chose  to  avail  herself  of  legis- 
lative permission  long  ago  accorded  her, 
and  officially  assumed  the  style  and  title 
of  Columbia  University.  There  is  some- 
thing fine,  something  impressive,  in  the 
proud  restraint  that  led  her  governing 
body  to  wait  in  [>atience  through  so 
many  years  for  the  moment  to  arrive 
for  the  assumption  of  a  name  whose 
fitness  none  to-day  can  question.  While 
younger  institutions,  with  true  American 
optimism,  have,  even  in  their  infancy, 
anticipated  the  future  and  grasped  at 
the  full  honours  of  academic  fame,  this 
historic  seat  of  learning,  whose  founda- 
tions were  laid  when  New  York  was  still 
a  province  of  the  English  Crown,  and 
with  a  charter  first  given  by  the  second 
of  the  Georges,  has  been  content  to 
bide  her  time,  confident  of  the  future, 
but  not  seeking  to  forestall  it,  moving 
on  through  alt  the  vicissitudes  of  gov- 
ernmental change  and  restricted  means, 
keeping  steadily  before  her  only  one 
ideal,  the  ideal  of  sound  scholarship  and 
high  culture,  satisfied  for  the  time  if  all 
the  work  upon  which  she  put  her  seal 
were  good  and  perfect  of  its  kind,  and 
with  the  patience  of  one  whose  instinct 
inspires  an  unshaken  hopefulness.  Her 
records  show  the  names  of  men  eminent 
in  Church  and  State  and  in  the  annals 
of  American  learning,  but  perhaps  her 
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greatest  gift  to  our 
educational  history 
is  found  in  the  se- 
renity and  restraint 
with  which,  in  a  land 
of  feverish  impa- 
tience and  superfi- 
cial achievement, 
this  great  college 
has  gone  on  its  way, 
refusing  to  be  hur- 
ried, but  laying  its 
foundations  strong 
and  deep,  and 
standing  always  for 
all  that  is  best  in 
the  loftier  walks  of 
learning. 

And  nowColumbia 
is  entering  into  its 
reward.  With  an  or- 
ganisation that  has 
been  worked  out 
upon  the  basis  of  its 
own  experience  a 


the  ex  peri 


of  ii 


sister  institutions  ; 
with  its  six  great 
university  faculties 
grouped  about  the  historic  college 


aJ5 

tific  work  ;  with  a 
splendid  enthusiasm 
animating  alike  its 
alumniand  its  teach- 
ing body  ;  enriched 
by  the  generosity  of 
munificent  benefac- 
tors, and  closely  al 
lied  with  other  great 
homes  of  learning 
in  an  academic  fed- 
eration ;  it  now 
moves  forward  and 
takes  to  itself  as  its 
undisputed  right  all 
the  stately  symbols 
of  academic  great- 
ness. Its  past  and 
its  present  alike 
must  cause  a  thrill 
of  pride  in  those  who 
love  it,  and 


of 


lited 


opportunity  must  be 

inspiring  influence 
upon  the  whole  in- 
tellectual history  of 


perfectly  equipped  for  the  highe 


The  exercises  of  the  day  of  dedication 
scien-     are  to  be  at  onct,  simple  and  imposing. 
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In  the  morning  the  Trustees  and  Facul- 
ties will  assemble  in  the  South  Hall,  and 
the  Alumni  in  the  West  Hall,  and  will 
proceed  thence  with  the  President  to  the 
new  Building  of  Physical  Science,  where 
the  dedication  service  will  be  celebrated 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vincent,  the  corner- 
stone being  laid  by  the  Professor  of 
Physics,  Dr.  Rood,  and  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  Dean  of  the  College,  Pro- 
fessor Van  Amringe.  Following  this, 
the  dedication  of  Schermerhorn  Hall 
will  be  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dix, 
the  corner-stone  laid  by  the  giver  of  the 
building,  Mr.  W.  C.  Schermerhorn, 
M.A.,  and  an  address  made  by  the  Da 
Costa  Professor  of  Zoology,  Dr.  Osborn. 
Then,  after  luncheon,  the  President  and 
Trustees,  with  the  Faculties  in  academic 
robes,  the  Alumni,  and  the  whole  body 
of  undergraduates,  will  march  in  proces- 
sion to  the  great  South  Court,  where, 
after  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coe,  the 
President  of  the  University  will  deliver 
an  address.  The  Lafayette  Post  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  escorted 
by  the  Seventy-first  Regiment  of  Infan- 
try (National  Guard),  will  next  present 
the  national  colours  to  the  University,  a 
full    chorus    singing    T/ie    Star-Spangied 


Banner.  After  the  acceptance  of  the 
flag  by  the  President,  the  following 
Dedication  Ode,  written  for  the  occasion 
by  Professor  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  will 
be  sung  by  the  whole  body  of  the  under- 
graduates, led  by  a  picked  chorus  of 
male  voices  : 

CARMEN   DEDICATIONIS. 

Carmen,  O  Mater,  quatiente  mentem 
corde  et  in  magno  luvenum  senumqub 
Gaudio,  CANTARE  TIBI  SONORUM 
poscimur  omnes. 


CIT  lUVENUM  CORONA, 


PROFESSOR  HARRY  THURSTON 


Te  frequens  cn 

ObvIA  ET  PORTIS  HILARIS  CATERVA, 

Hanc  in  aeternum  decoramus  aedem 
Carmine  nostro. 

HlC  novo  LUCEBI5  AMORE  SEMPER 

Gloriam  exaucens  studio  TUORUM, 
HlC  virOm  clarorum  animo  recordans 

Alma  virebis. 
Crescat  O  semper  nova  crescat  aetas  ! 

LaETA  sic  OMNIS  FLUET  HORA,  MaTER, 
LaETA  1AM  NATIS  ET  IN  OMNE  TEHPUS 
LaETA    FUTURIS. 


The  oration  of  the  day  will  then  be 
delivered   by   the    Hon.  A.  S.  Hewitt, 
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LL.D.,  followed  by  an  address  by  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  the 
whole  concluding  with  the  benediction 
pronounced  by  the  Right  Reverend  the 
Bishop  of  New  York.  The  afternoon  ex- 
ercises centre  especially  about  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  magnificent  new  structure 


intended  for  the  University  Library,  the 
gift  of  President  Low,  and  rightly  viewed 
as  the  heart  of  the  architectural  system 
of  the  whole  University,  as  it  is  also  the 
centre  of  its  work  and  of  its  multiplied 
research  and  investigation. 


COUNT   TOLSTOY    AND    GABRIELE    D'ANNUNZIO. 


I  am  rather  surprised  that  the  writer 
of  the  very  appreciative  and  satisfactory 
review  of  Gabriele  d'Annunzio's  novels, 
in  The  Bookman  for  March,  has  not 
perceived,  or  if  he  has  perceived,  has 
not  mentioned,  one  of  the  most  striking 
points  about  that  author's  Trionfo  delta 
Morte,  He  does  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  Italian  owes  much  to  the  Russian 
novelists,  and  it  seems,  for  a  moment, 
as  though  he  were  on  the  verge  of  put- 
ting his  finger  upon  a  very  startling  fact. 
However,  he  turns  away  from  the  verge 
at  its  dizziest  moment.  Therefore  I  per- 
mit myself  to  present  the  subject  to  The 
Bookman's  readers. 

In  The  Kreutzer  Sonata  Count  Tol- 
stoy failed  in  both  art  and  logic. 
Worse  still,  perhaps,  he  failed  to  con- 
vince. From  his  standpoint,  that  is  the 
most  serious  failure  of  all.  From  the 
same  text  D'Annunzio  has  preached  a 
powerful  sermon,  tremendous  in  art,  in 
logic,  in  power  of  conviction.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  is  translatable.  It  is  even 
less  so  than  Count  Tolstoy's  exhorta- 
tion. The  matter  has  lain  in  my  mind 
for  months,  and  I  have  not  made  it  pub- 
lic, because  I  still  doubt  the  general  ex- 
pediency of  such  literature.  But  now 
that  the  French  are  printing  translations 
(how  full  or  perfect  they  may  be  I  can- 
not say),  and  The  Bookman  is  calling 
the  attention  of  American  readers  to  this 
gifted  Italian's  works,  I  may  as  well 
speak  out  and  humbly  point  the  moral  : 
adorn  the  tale  I  could  not. 

The  text  of  both  novelists  is,  in  brief  : 
sensual  satiety  leads  to  hatred  and  mur- 
der of  the  temptress.  Count  Tolstoy 
narrowed  his  text  down  to  impossible 
limits  ;  practically,  what  he  maintained 
and  tried  to  prove  was,  that  sensual 
satiety  is  the  sote  cause  of  murder,  not 
only  in  the  case  of  his  hero,  Pozdnitcheff , 


in  particular,  but  in  the  case  of  all  mar- 
ried people  or  lovers  in  general.  Did 
he  prove  that  ?  Certainly  not.  Pozd- 
nitcheff was  madly  jealous  with  precisely 
the  same  unreasoning,  selfish,  brutal 
jealousy  which  induces  a  man  to  kill  the 
girl  who  refuses  to  marry  him.  From 
one  to  three  affairs  of  that  sort  can  be 
gleaned  almost  any  day  in  the  week  from 
almost  any  American  newspaper.  Gen- 
erally they  occur  in  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  though  that  is  not  invariably 
the  case.  Still,  that  fact  is  sufficiently 
frequent  and  prominent  to  warrant  me 
in  hazarding  the  suggestion  that  the 
cause  lies  in  a  lack  of  cultivation  of 
the  whole  moral  nature,  not  in  passion 
alone,  which  is  shared  by  all  classes. 
That  is  a  truism.  So  is  the  statement 
that  the  moral  natures  of  the  upper  so- 
cial classes  are  not  always  cultivated  to 
the  pitch  of  perfection  aimed  at  by  either 
Church,  in  her  exhortations,  or  State, 
in  her  statutes.  That  would  seem  to 
dispose,  finally,  of  Count  Tolstoy's 
logic. 

How  about  his  art  ?  He  sets  out  to 
describe  a  straight  line  ;  but  he  soon 
splits  his  argument  in  two,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  the  desired  proof  lies  mid- 
way between  the  prongs  of  the  pitch- 
fork-shaped figure  which  he  eventually 
evolves.  In  other  words,  the  proof  is 
there,  but  it  is  entirelv  out  of  the  reach 
of  either  prong,  and  accordingly — third 
count  in  mv  indictment — he  fails  to  so 
much  as  touch  it,  and  so  fails  to  con- 
vince. His  argument,  in  general,  be- 
gins with  the  idea  that  a  man's  true  wife 
is  his  first  innamorata,  and  that  he  ought 
to  marry  her  at  any  cost.  Then  all 
would  be  well.  Perhaps  it  would  ;  the 
chances  are  that  it  wouldn't,  fair  as  the 
proposition  appears  on  the  face  of  it 
when   presented   in   moral  guise.      But 
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what  if  he  did  marry  her  ?  Unless  he 
reforms  his  moral  instincts,  the  result 
will  be  the  same,  by  which  I  do  not  by 
any  means  intend  to  imply  that  it  would 
be  murder.  That  would  depend  on  cir- 
cumstances. I  might  just  as  well  un- 
dertake to  maintain  that  murder  is  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  every  marriage  ; 
therefore  no  one  should  marry.  It  is 
much  easier  to  prove  the  direct  contrary 
of  Count  Tolstoy's  proposition  from  his 
own  premises  than  it  is  for  him  to  prove 
his  point.  In  fact,  he  does  not  do  it, 
because  the  premises  were  defective. 
He  could  not  have  proved  it  had  he  pro- 
ceeded unswervingly  on  that  line.  But 
that  is  exactly  what  he  does  not  do. 
Before  long  he  inserts  another  factor  in 
the  shape  of  Pozdnitcheff's  marriage, 
and  immediately  tries  to  carry  on  simul- 
taneously two  diverging  lines  of  argu- 
ment— namely  :  First,  that  every  man 
ought  to  marry,  and  to  marry  his  first 
innamorata  ;  secondly,  that  marriage  is 
the  cause  of  all  satiety,  hence  the  cause 
of  all  murder. 

I  need  not  enter  into  the  subject  with 
any  further  detail.  Any  one  can  pursue 
these  suggested  trains  of  reasoning  to 
their  legitimate  conclusions,  which  will 
be  miles  apart,  morally,  artistically,  and 
as  instruments  of  mental  and  spiritual 
conviction.  He  will  then  understand 
why  that  book  did  not  persuade,  and 
therefore  why  it  was  a  futility  to  those 
who  understood  the  subject  experimen- 
tally, and  a  superfluous  horror  to  those 
who  did  not  understand  or  wish  to  un- 
derstand it  experimentally. 

Now  for  Gabriele  d'Annunzio's  book. 
The  leit-motifs  as  your  reviewer  justly  re- 
marks, is  a  prominent  and  forceful  fea- 
ture ;  it  is,  as  thus  handled,  an  innova- 
tion of  the  highest  art.  One  of  the 
hero's  relatives  has  committed  suicide. 
The  hero,  who  is,  evidently,  morbid  by 
inheritance,  becomes  so  saturated  with 
the  **  atmosphere" — to  use  a  general 
term  for  a  subtlety  which  is  hardly  to 
be  expressed — of  his  relative's  semi- 
haunted  room  and  wholly  haunting  per- 
sonality, that  he  reverts  to  it  whenever 
his  physical,  mental,  and  moral  vitality 
are  at  the  ebb.  Again  and  again,  like 
the  refrain  of  a  song  by  gnomes,  this 
scene,  this  crazing  memory  and  its  asso- 
ciated fantasies  recur  to  his  mind.  This 
insistence  affects  the  reader  into  a  grad- 
ual   but  absolutely  perfect  comprehen- 


sion of  the  situation  ;  the  man  ;  his 
ever-waxing  disgust  at  himself  and  the 
woman  ;  his  attempts  to  conquer  him- 
self and  this  obsession  of  suicide  which 
assails  him  more  and  more  frequently  ; 
his  irresistible  impulse  at  the  last  to  kill 
her  and  himself.  But  how  does  D'An- 
nunzio  accomplish  this  feat  of  art  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  by  splitting  his  text  half  w^ay 
through  the  sermon,  and  trying  to  com- 
pass both  ends  and  the  space  between 
like  a  new  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  The 
hero  and  his  mistress  stand  out  in  ter- 
rific relief.  There  is  no  question  of 
complicating  the  situation  with  a  mar- 
riage ;  she  is  married  already.  The 
problem  is  the  pure  and  simple  one 
which  anarchists  and  too  many  others 
are  forever  holding  up  to  admiration  as 
the  solution  of  all  our  present  difficul 
ties.  Or  it  is  tantamount  to  that.  They 
can  part  when  they  like  ;  they  mean 
never  to  part  at  all  ;  but  sensuality  does 
its  inevitable  work.  We  see  it,  we  feel 
it,  we  are  convinced  of  it,  once  and  for- 
ever, though  we  may  never  have  known 
the  practical  meaning  of  the  word.  We 
see  the  man  come,  gradually,  gradually 
to  loathe  the  woman  who  has  wronged 
him,  as  he  selfishly  maintains,  but  ever 
returning  to  her,  in  his  degenerate,  de- 
cayed will-power  and  desperation,  his 
reasoning  capacity  blunted  until  he  can- 
not see  that  he  is  in  the  least  to  blame. 
Then,  logically,  he  must  kill  her.  She 
has  ruined  his  mind  and  soul,  he  hates 
himself,  he  hates  her,  he  is  debased  for 
life.  And  so  the  end  comes,  as  irresisti- 
ble, as  just,  as  true  as  the  catastrophe 
of  an  ancient  Greek  tragedy.  The  art 
with  which  this  overwhelming  convic- 
tion, this  absolute  proof  that  sensuality 
is  the  cradle  of  crime,  is  wrought  out  is 
indescribable.  The  colours  and  shades 
and  gradations  of  phrase,  of  every  word, 
are  beyond  description  or  transference 
to  another  language.  The  book  is  ex 
tremely  disagreeable  ;  but  I  return  again 
to  my  assertion  ;  it  proves  its  proposi- 
tion. Therefore,  if  we  must  have  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable  books,  let  us 
have  those  which  convince  us  of  sin  ; 
not  those  which  merely  arouse  morbid 
curiosity,  take  the  bloom  off  the  mind 
to  no  purpose,  and  almost  irrevocably 
confuse  our  standards  of  right  and  our 
reasoning  faculties  to  our  undoing. 

Isabel  F.  Hapgood, 
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A   CURIOUS   RELIC    OF   THE    BROWNING    FAMILY. 


"  Ah  1  what  has  kept  you !  Vou'v 
•gain.  I  laid  you  never  to  be  seen  i 

Readers  of  Mrs.  Rit- 
chie's Records  of  Tenny- 
son, Ruikhi,  and  Brenim- 
ing  will  remember  that 
the  writer  refers  to  the 
remarktible  drawings  by 
Browning's  father, 
which  she  saw  as  a  child 
in  Paris.  "  We  used  to 
look  with  a  certain  min- 
gled terror  and  fascina- 
tion at  various  pages  of 
grim  heads  drawn  in 
black  and  red  chalk, 
something  in  the  man- 
ner of  Fuseli.  Masks 
and  faces  were  depicted, 
crowding  together  with 
malevolent  or  agonised 
or  terrific  expressions. 
There  were  the  sugges- 
tions of  a  hundred  weird 
stories  on  the  pages  at 
which  one  gazed  with 
creeping  alarm.  These 
pictures  were  all  drawn 
by  a  kind  and  most  gen- 
tle  neighbour  of  ours" 


— Mr.  Robert  Browning,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  poet.  We  have  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  a  most  curious  scrap- 
book,  filled  with  these  drawings 
of  which  Mrs.  Ritchie  speaks. 
They  are  the  property  of  a  lady 
who  received  them  from  a  god- 
son of  Mr.  Browning  the  poet, 
and  their  authenticity  is  un- 
doubted. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  a  series 
of  some  forty  heads,  which  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  va- 
rious tellers  of  and  listeners  to  a 
ghost-story.  The  extraordinary 
variety  of  expressions,  the  sat- 
urnine humour,  melancholy, 
cunning,  fear,  and  the  hundred 
other  emotions  depicted  on  the 
faces,  remind  one  of  nothing  so 
much  as  Browning's  own  great 
human  gallery.  To  a  student 
of  Browning  these  drawings  by 
his  father  are  of  singular  inter- 
est, for  they  illustrate  in  a  very 
striking  way  the  workings  of 
the  law  of  heredity.     The  quiet 


"  Why,  I  was  afraid  of  coining  over  me 
how  Ihcy  say  a  ghost  wallia  there  every  e 
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South    London    resident   and    member 
of    York    Chapel,     Walworth,    had    an 


eye  for  faces  not  less  keen  than  his 
son's.  One  can  even  detect  some 
Walworth  types  in  his  grotesque  men 
and  women.  Many  of  the  faces,  how- 
ever, are  hardly  human,  but  more  like 
grinning  and  monstrous  gargoyles. 
Under  each  head  there  is  an  inscription. 
The  belated  ghost-seer  is  accosted  as  he 
comes  in  by  a  stern-visaged  man  with 
protruding  underlip,  and  by  an  old 
woman  in  a  mob-cap.  "  And  pray, 
young  man,  what  has  kept  you  so  late  ? 
You  went  out  from  here  at  five  and  now 
you  return  at  eleven— what  has  kept 
you  ?"  The  frightened-looking  youth 
comes  next  with  the  answer,  "  Why,  I 
was  afraid  of  coming  over  the  commons 
'cause  as  how  they  says  a  ghost  walks 
there  every  evening."  The  story  goes 
on  amid  a  series  of  interruptions  and 
cross-questions,  each  new  personage  in- 
terpolating a  remark  which  prevents  the 
last  speaker  from  proceeding.  One  of 
the  funniest  faces  is  that  of  a  jovial  rus- 
tic in  a  cloth  cap,  with  black  wisps 
of  hair  straying  over  his  forehead. 
"Why,"  he  says,  "it's  the  Parson's 
ghost — he  walks  every  night.  You  may 
see  him  every  night  about  nine  o'clock, 
if  you  look  out  for  him."  Opposite  him 
is  another  old  lady  in  a  cap,  whose  lips 


are  pursed  up  indignantly  as  she  sniffs 
out  :  "  Old  woman,  indeed  !  !  !  I  sup- 
pose you  allude  to  Mrs. 
Muggins.  I  know  she 
thinks  there  are  such 
things."  The  company 
contains  believers  and  un- 
believers, and  the  differ- 
ent types  are  hit  off  with 
delicious  fun.  The  broad, 
round  face  of  the  man 
who  thinks  the  ghost  had 
probably  a  straw  bonnet 
on,  and  was  none  other 
than  the  miller's  daugh- 
ter, contrasts  amusingly 
with  the  Ian  tern -visaged 
man  who  asks  in  sepul- 
chral tones,"  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  old  Matthews,  who 
saw  the  ghost  of  the  mur- 
dered chimney-sweeper?" 
and  he  again  is  damped 
down  by  the  mere  sceptic, 
who  carries  on  the  sen- 
tence thus  :  "  which 
u  afraid,  young  turned  out  to  be  a  black 
think  for."  cat — why,    the    chimney- 

sweeper's alive  at  this 
day ;  but  what's  this  story  about  the 
parson  ?"  "  Do  give  us  a  date,"  cries  a 


"  Why,  it's  the  Parson's  ghost  :  he  walks 
every  night ;  vou  may  see  him  every  night 
about   nine  o'clock   if  you'll   look   out   for 
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Exchange. "  Gradually  we  get  mixed  up 
with  several  ghost-stories.  The  people 
who  are  eager  that  the  story-tellers  shall 
proceed,  keep  saying,  "Hush,  hush," 
or  "  Silence,  silence,"  till  a  Rabelaisian 
fellow  calls  out  that  ' '  when  a  man  wants 
to  have  a  row,  the  best  thing  he  can  do 
is  to  cry  out,  Silence  !  silence  !"  "  But 
before  you  go  on,"  says  another,  "  is  it 
about  the  Old  Fisherman?  for  if  it  is, 
we've  heard  it  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  at  least  150  times."  The  forty 
characters  include  the  man  who  "  likes 
those  stories  that  end  in  a  happy  mar- 
riage ;"  his  neighbour — a  Marat-like 
head — who  prefers  "  those  that  end  in 
bringing  the  offender  to  justice  and  a 
public  execution  ;"  the  gossips  who  in- 
terrupt to  complain  of  interruptions  ; 
and  the  thin-hpped  gentleman  who 
"  never  likes  to  give  an  opinion  on  any 
subject  till  I  have  first  turned  it  over  in 
my  mind  and  viewed  it  under  every  pos- 
sible circumstance."  Last  of  all,  "  Says 
one  to  the  other  and  the  other  to  one,  I 
think  we've  had  quite  enough  of  story- 
telling to-night.  Did  I  ever  tell  you, 
gentlemen,  what  a  fine  parcel  of  red 
herrings  1  made  a  purchase  of  yester- 
day ?" 

The  handwriting  of  the  inscriptions  is  the  drawing 
very  clear  and  legible,  though  the  ink  is  that  they  ar 
naturally  somewhat   faded.     The   pen-     same  hand. 


manship  bears  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  the  poet's.  The  old 
scrap-book     further     contains    a 

good  many  pencil  drawings  byMr. 
Browning,  senior,  much  less  well 
preserved.  Some  of  these  repre- 
sent scenes  in  the  law  courts, 
where  the  criminals  and  counsel 
are  equally  witty.  The  London 
of  the  thirties  (one  of  the  draw- 
ings is  dated  '838)  comes  back 
in  some  of  the  queer  coster  types. 
'"  I  say,  you  sir,  how  did  you 
come  by  that  ere  bulldog?" 
"  Vy,  I  come  by  him  honest — 
besides,  vot's  that  to  you  ?" 
"  "Cause  vy,  Dick  the  butcher's 
lost  his'n,  and  1  think  as  'ow 
yourn'shis'n."  There  is  only  one 
political  drawing  in  the  entir 
ries.  It  shows  a  solemn  and  hid- 
eous-looking orator  uttering  the 
words,"  Ireland  is  an  Aceldama!" 
Some  hint  of  local  colour  is  con- 
veyed in  the  inscription  :  "  What 
haven't  you  heard,  Mrs.  Fuggins 
The  dreadful  ghost  that  haunts 
Peckham  and  Camberwell." 

We  may  say  in  closing  that  several  of 


'■Well.  [  never  listened 

life  that  1  did  not  wish  sini 
It's  Ihat  thai  gives  it  ihe  in 
the  gentleman  ;  goon,  sir. 


:  signed  "  R.  B.,"  and 
unmistakably   by   the 
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HENRI    ROCHEFORT'S    MEMOIRS. 


The  first  volume  of  Henri  Rochefort's 
memoirs  have  just  been  published  in 
Paris  under  the  title  Les  Aventures  di 
ma  Vie,  and  when  the  whole  five  volumes 
are  completed,  a  special  English  edition, 
edited  for  English  readers  by  the  author, 
will  be  published  in  two  volumes  by  Ed- 
ward Arnold  of  London  and  New  York. 

It  is  given  to  few  men  to  encounter  all 
that  Rochefort  has  gone  through  in  his 
lifetime,  to  meet  so  many  famous  per- 
sonages, to  confront  the  same  dangers 
and  come  out  unscathed,  and  to  have 
figured  so  prominently  in  contempora- 
neous history.  He  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  this  cen- 
tury. Belonging  to  a  noble  family 
which    owed   originally    its  title  to  the 


French  crown,  he  is  the 
avowed  enemy  of  all 
kings  and  princes,  and, 
it  would  seem,  of  every 
form  of  government  ; 
for  he  displays  in  /'/«■ 
transigraiit,  the  news- 
paper he  now  controls, 
the  same  fierce  hatred 
toward  the  Third  Re- 
public that  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  he  dis- 
played in  his  famous 
pamphlet,  Ln  Lanterne, 
toward  the  Third  Napo- 
leon. During  the  brief 
period  of  the  Com- 
mune the  belligerent 
journalist  was  a  leader 
among  the  sanguinary 
fiends  who  attempted 
to  destroy  beautiful 
Paris,  and,  more  re- 
cently, when  General 
Boulanger  essayed  his 
serio-comic  coup  d'itat, 
Rochefort  constituted 
himself  hismost  staunch 
supporter,  not  because 
he  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  general's  am- 
bitions, but  because  he 
was  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  the  ex- 
isting ministry,  and  also 
because  he  is  never  tired 
of  the  fray.  These  glar- 
ing inconsistencies  in 
his  public  career  render  it  difficult,  there- 
fore, to  determine  exactly  what  Roche- 
fort's  political  convictions  are.  Perhaps 
he  has  none.  On  the  other  hand,  he  isan 
unusually  gifted  man.  He  is  a  brilliant 
writer  and  a  keen  art  critic.  He  has  at- 
tempted during  his  lifetime  almost  every- 
thing a  man  can  do.  He  has  written 
novels,  produced  plays,  won  some  repute 
as  a  sculptor,  sat  in  Parliament,  carried 
arms  against  the  Stale,  worn  tlieconvict's 
stripes,  heard  his  own  death  sentence 
pronounced,  made  thrilling  escapes  from 
fortresses  and  prisons,  and  spent  long 
years  in  exile.  Such  a  one  should  have 
an  interesting  story  to  tell,  and  these 
reminiscence^  will  certainly  not  disap- 
point the  reajder.     They  are  written  in 
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the  same  entertaining  style  which  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  make  Vandam's 
book,  An  Englishman  in  Faris^  so  success- 
ful ;  and  Rochefort's  recollections  have 
the  additional  and  very  important  merit 
of  being  genuine. 

The  volume  opens  with  some  very  in- 
teresting particulars  concerning  his 
grandparents,  who  were  victims  of  the 
great  Revolution.  His  grandfather — 
the  Marquis  de  Rochefort-Lucay — took 
refuge  at  Coblentz  with  all  the  other 
emigrant  nobles,  but  foreseeing  the 
years  of  exile  that  would  follow,  he  sold 
all  his  property  before  leaving  the  coun- 
try, and,  being  a  great  spendthrift,  he 
returned  to  France  in  1815  a  beggar. 
His  grandmother  lay  hidden  in  Paris, 
always  hoping  that  *'  the  troubles" 
would  soon  end,  but  toward  the  end  of 
1792  she  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the 
Conciergerie,  where  a  little  later  she  was 
joined  by  Mme.  du  Barry,  the  notorious 
mistress  of  Louis  XV.  Regarding  this 
woman,  Rochefort  writes  : 

**  In  1793,  a  few  days  before  her  incarceration, 
the  du  Barry  woman  was  still  receiving  from  the 
State  a  pension  of  10.000  livres  which  Louis  XVI. 
had  granted  her.  She  was  arrested,  not,  as  has 
been  said,  owing  to  a  trap  laid  by  the  negro 
Zamore,  but  for  having  stupidly  attracted  atten- 
tion to  herself  by  her  unreasonable  and  incessant 
demands  upon  the  Treasury,  which,  at  the  time  of 
her  power,  she  had  completely  depleted.  On 
entering  the  prison  the  old  hag -seemed  to  have 
forgotten  all  the  aristocratic  manners  which  she 
had  acquired  in  associating  with  persons  of  qual- 
ity. The  common  woman  of  the  street  reap- 
peared completely  directly  she  found  herself  be- 
tween the  four  walls  of  the  prison  in  which,  no 
doubt,  she  was  often  confined  in  her  youth.  My 
grandmother  often  used  to  tell  us  how  surprised 
she  was  at  the  coarseness,  gross  ignorance,  and 
animal  stupidity  of  this  woman,  who  had  filled 
France  and  all  Europe  with  her  name 'and  reputa- 
tion for  beauty.  She  was  then  nearly  fifty  and 
was  enormously  fat,  and  looked  very  much  more 
like  a  prosperous  fishwoman  than  a  once-time 
royal  favorite.  Totally  unconscious  of  the  dan- 
ger she  ran,  she  made  almost  a  royal  entrance 
among  the  other  women  confined  there,  and  many 
of  whom  had  paid  homage  to  her  under  Louis 
XV.  She  thought  that  by  the  judicious  distribu- 
tion of  some  of  her  jewels  among  the  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  she  was  sure  of 
speedy  deliverance.  She  spent  all  her  days  writ- 
ing the  most  absurd  letters  to  the  leading  men  of 
the  Revolution,  promising  to  tell  them  where  she 
had  concealed  her  jewels  if  they  would  release 
her.  They  never  replied,  and  she  carried  the  se- 
cret of  her  hiding-place  to  the  tomb.  However, 
she  told  my  grandmother  that  a  large  casket, 
containing,  among  other  precious  jewels,  a  por- 
trait in  miniature  of  Marie  Antoinette,  magnifi- 
cently set  in  diamonds,  which  the  queen  had  pre- 
sented to  her.  was  buried  in  the  Pare  de  Louve- 
ciennes,  where  presumably  it  is  to  day," 


This  grandparent  also  throws  a  new 
light  on  Marie  Antoinette's  execution, 
at  which  she  was  present.  The  histo- 
rians relate  that  the  queen  went  proudly 
to  the  scaffold,  and  maintained  such  self- 
possession  that  she  apologised  to  the 
executioner  for  having  accidentally  trod- 
den on  his  foot.  Here  is  Rochefort's 
account : 

"  This  is  the  purest  fiction,  and  was  only  in- 
vented to  create  sympathy  for  the  victim  and  to 
show  her  goodness  of  heart.  My  grandmother, 
who  was  close  by  when  the  tragedy  took  place 
and  could  see  the  unhappy  woman's  every  move- 
ment, assured  me  that  she  was  carried'  on  the 
scaffold  in  almost  a  fainting  condition  by  the  exe- 
cutioner's assistants,  and  that  she  was  unconscious 
when  they  placed  her  under  the  knife.  No  dia- 
logue, long  or  short,  took  place  between  her  and 
the  executioner,  and  even  if  she  had  touched  his 
foot,  she  was  not  in  a  condition  to  notice  it.  The 
crowd  around  the  scaffold  was  extremely  apathet- 
ic. Immediately  after  the  execution  a  young  man 
climbed  up  the  staircase  of  the  scaffold  and  soaked 
in  her  blood  a  handkerchief,  which  he  immediate- 
ly hid  in  his  bosom.  He  then  disappeared,  before 
anybody  thought  of  stopping  him  to  ask  whether 
his  act  was  hostile  or  sympathetic." 

Rochefort  thinks  that  Louis  XVI.  was 
much  more  deserving  of  pity  than  Marie 
Antoinette.  He  claims  that,  following 
the  example  of  her  mother,  Marie  The- 
rese,  the  queen  was  a  very  vicious  wom- 
an, immoral  and  extravagant.  He  de- 
clares that  the  historic  scandal  of  the 
Queen's  Necklace  was  only  the  natural 
consequence  of  Marie  Antoinette's  love 
for  vicious  pleasures.  His  grandfather 
was  very  friendly  with  the  Marquis 
D'Autechamp,  who,  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XVI.,  was  called  the  beau  D'Auti- 
champ.  This  young  officer  was  one  of 
Marie  Antoinette's  favourites,  and  it 
was  in  him  she  confided  when  the  terri- 
ble scandal  came  to  light  which  sudden- 
ly revealed  the  Queen  of  France  accept- 
ing money  from  a  cardinal. 

*'  It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  yet  it  is  absolutely 
true  that  when  the  Queen  could  not  persuade  her 
husband,  Louis  XVI.,  to  buy  her  the  necklace  cost- 
ing 16,000  livres,  she  went  to  the  Cardinal  de  Ro- 
han, who  used  to  boast  of  being  unable  to  live  with- 
out an  income  of  2,000,000  francs  a  year,  and  of 
possessing  charms  that  no  woman  could  resist. 
The  comedy  of  the  rose  presented  to  the  Cardinal 
by  a  young  woman  whom  the  Cardinal  took  for  the 
Queen,  was  a  plot  arranged  between  Cagliostro, 
Mme.  de  Lamotte  and  Marie  Antoinette,  and  Cagli- 
ostro undertook  to  find  an  accommodating  girl, 
which  he  did  in  the  person  of  Mile.  Oliva.  A  mock 
trial  for  high  treason  followed,  and  the  principals 
received  severe  sentences,  which,  of  course,  they 
never  had  to  undergo.  Mile.  Oliva  was  allowed 
to  retire  to  the  country  with  a  good  sum  of  mon- 
ey, and  Mme.  de  Lamotte  escaped  in  broad  day- 
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light  from  the  Salpetridre,  taking  with  her  several 
of  the  diamonds  which  the  Queen  had  given  her." 

During  the  Restoration,  Rochefort's 
father  became  governor  of  one  of  the 
French  colonies,  and  while  holding  this 
post  he  met  some  of  the  officers  who  had 
been  stationed  at  St.  Helena  duiing  the 
time  of  Napoleon's  imprisonment  there. 

*'  Napoleon,  my  father  used  to  tell  me,  was 
by  no  means  the  heroic  and  impassive  Jugurtha 
who,  captured  by  the  Redmans,  dies  of  hunger 
without  uttering  a  complaint.  The  Corsican 
went  from  the  most  haughty  demands  to  the  most 
disgraceful  humbleness.  Everybody  in  St.  Hele- 
na was  stupefied  on  receiving  from  Napoleon  a 
letter  of  condolence  which  he  desired  to  be  sent  to 
Louis  XVI II.  when  the  Due  de  Berry  died.  This 
man,  who  had  assassinated  the  Due  d'Enghien, 
the  king's  cousin,  and  who  expressed  to  the  king 
indignation  and  sorrow  at  the  assassination  of  an- 
other nephew,  could  hardly  inspire  his  enemies 
with  anything  but  disdain.  And  this  contempt 
was  accentuated  when,  at  the  birth  of  the  Due  de 
Bordeaux,  Napoleon  sent  his  congratulations  on 
the  happy  event  which  assured  henceforth  the 
throne  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  It  is  possible 
that  these  acts  of  abject  politeness  concealed  the 
hope  of  softening  the  severity  of  the  allied  powers 
toward  him.  He  imagined  until  the  last  moment 
that  St.  Helena  had  only  been  chosen  as  a  tem- 
porary place  of  exile,  and  that  before  long  he 
would  be  permitted  to  choose  between  several 
places  of  residence,  either  in  Europe  or  America." 

Rochefort  says  that  it  was  only 
through  the  merest  accident  that  he  is 
not  to-day  the  proprietor  of  the  famous 
Venus  de  Milo.  One  of  his  aunts  mar- 
ried a  widower,  whose  first  wife  was  the 
sister  of  the  Due  de  Riviere,  who  was 
condemned  to  death  under  the  Con- 
sulate and  later  sent  by  Louis  XVIII.  as 
ambassador  to  Constantinople.  There 
he  was  lucky  enough  to  purchase  for  a 
trifle  the  famous  statue,  which  he  offered 
to  the  king,  who  in  turn  presented  it  to 
the  Louvre. 

*'  Admiral  Dumont-D'Urville,  who  first  saw  the 
statue,  states  that  at  that  time  her  two  arms  were 
intact.  One  hand  held  an  apple,  and  the  other 
raised  her  drapery  probably  to  show  her  ankle  to 
Paris.  The  statue  was  discovered  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  a  temple  evidently  consecrated  to 
Venus,  and  the  front  of  which  it  decorated." 

The  journalist's  father  was  a  well- 
known  writer  of  vaudevilles,  and  Roche- 
fort  says  that  when  a  boy  he  used  to  be 
surprised  at  the  number  of  persons  who 
came  to  the  house  and  were  closeted 
with  his  father  for  hours,  all  the  time 
carrying  on  a  most  noisy  discussion. 

•'  I  learned  later  that  these  noisy  people  were 
collaborators,  who  came  to  discuss  the  important 
question  whether  in  the  third  act  it  were  better  to 


have  the  heroine  make  her  exit  at  the  left  or  at 
the  right." 

lie  was  quite  a  child  when  he  saw  for 
the  first  time  Adolf  D'Ennery,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  drama  The  Two  Or- 
phans^  and  he  relates  an  interesting  an- 
ecdote concerning  the  playwright's  first 
success  : 

**  One  day,  almost  at  the  beginning  of  his  liter- 
ary career,  D'Ennery  was  strolling  along  the 
I^ulevards  when  he  suddenly  came  across  the 
manager  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  who  accosted  him 
abruptly  as  follows  :  *  My  big  spectacular  produc- 
tion, on  which  I'm  spending  a  small  fortune,  can't 
be  got  ready  before  six  weeks.  The  piece  I'm 
doing  now  isn't  making  a  sou.  Will  you  do  me  a 
service?  Knock  me  together  in  eight  days  a 
bloodcurdling  melodrama.  I'll  put  it  in  immediate 
rehearsal.  Unfortunately  I  shan't  be  able  to  play 
it  more  than  three  weeks.'  D'Ennery  was  very 
glad  of  this  opportunity,  and  began  to  seek  for  a 
subject.  By  accident  he  heard  a  street  organ 
grinding  out  the  air  of  the  Grdce  de  Ditu,  which 
at  that  time  was  exceedingly  popular.  It  struck 
the  dramatist  that  he  could  make  a  play  of  the 
pathetic  song,  and  eight  days  later  his  drama, 
the  Grdce  de  Dieu,  was  read  to  the  actors. 
The  drama  was  performed  five  hundred  consecu- 
tive times,  and  was  such  a  success  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  grand  spectacular  piece  on  which 
the  director  had  spent  a  small  fortune  was  post- 
poned for  two  years.  The  Grdce  de  Dicu  was  the 
starting-point  of  D'Ennery's  great  success  as  a 
dramatic  author.  Although  D  Ennery  is  such  a 
skilful  manipulator  of  tears,  the  man  is  entirely 
unlike  his  work.  He  is  exceedingly  gay  and 
witty.  Once  he  pointed  to  a  bust  of  Moli^re 
which  was  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  said:  'I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  why  I  have  that  gentleman  in 
my  house.  It's  owing  to  him  that  people  don't 
like  my  plays.' " 

Rochefort's  debuts  in  journalism  were 
made  as  dramatic  and  musical  critic  of  an 
obscure  theatrical  sheet.  The  young 
man  knew  little  about  the  theatre  and 
less  about  music.  The  editor  of  the 
paper  told  him  he  could  not  afford  to 
pay  a  salary,  but  promised  to  give  him 
plenty  of  theatre  tickets.  Rochefort 
was  young,  and  he  found  everything 
perfect.  Every  play  was  a  masterpiece 
and  every  actor  and  every  singer  a 
genius.  It  was  only  later,  when  he  dis- 
covered that  the  proprietor  of  the  paper 
was  making  a  habit  of  visiting  each  of 
the  artists  he  praised  and  squeezing 
money  out  of  them  for  hi  3  eulogistic  no- 
tices, that  he  resigned  his  position  with 
disgust. 

Later,  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  one- 
act  play  of  his  accepted  for  production 
at  one  of  the  Boulevard  theatres,  and 
this  led  to  an  amusing  incident.  The 
manager  of  the  theatre,  an  old  man,  was 
very  jealous  of  his  wife,  whom  he  sus- 
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pected  of  flirting  with  a  certain  doctor. 
Says  Rochefort : 

"  One  day  I  receiv-d  a  letter  from  the  manager 
in  which  he  called  me  his  '  dear  boy,'  and  asked 
me  to  call,  saying  he  had  something  important  to 
tell  me.  1  nearly  fainted  with  joy.  I  at  once 
saw  myself  a  prominent  playwright,  writing  plays 
In  three  and  four  acts,  and  having  them  produced  in 
splendid  style.  I  arrived  breathless  at  his  office. 
He  made  me  sit  down,  and  then  he  said  :  *  1  am 
convinced  that  you  have  dramatic  talent,  and  I 
believe  that  you  could  carry  out  another  play,  the 
subject  of  which  1  will  furnish.,  We'll  work  on 
it  together,  but  you  mustn't  tell  any  one  that  I'm 
in  it,  and  you  shall  have  all  the  royalties.'  My 
eyes  were  as  big  as  saucers.  He  went  on,  'This 
is  what  I  propose :  Let  us  take  some  business 
man  who  is  devotedly  fond  of  his  wife.  An  imbe- 
cile lawyer  or  doctor  (I  prefer  a  doctor)  makes 
love  to  her.  But  at  the  moment  he  tries  to  enter 
her  room  with  a  stolen  key,  the  husband,  warned 
by  his  wife,  would  suddenly  appear  from  behind 
the  door  and  go  for  him  with  a  stick.  There's 
material  there  for  a  good  three-act  play.'  I  was 
utterly  disgusted.  I  didn't  dare  offend  him  by 
trying  to  prove  that  you  couldn't  make  a  three-act 
play  with  a  husband  running  after  a  lover  with  a 
stick.  Besides  the  manager  was  bent  upon  this 
scenario,  and  wouldn't  accept  any  other.  He  was 
chuckling  to  himself  at  the  idea  of  seeing  his 
hated  rival's  face  on  seeing  the  piece  performed. 
I  told  him  I'd  think  the  matter  over  and  bowed 
myself  out.  I  learnt  later  that  he  had  asked 
every  other  playwright  in  town  before  he  asked 
me. 

Rochefort  has  some  very  interesting 
recollections  of  his  own  concerning  the 
first  announcement  of  the  marriage  of 
Napoleon  III.  to  Mile.  Eugenie  cfe  Mon- 
tijo. 

*'  In  France,  where  habit  is  apt  to  become  sec- 
ond or  even  first  nature,  an  Empress  is  always  an 
Empress.  But  I  well  remember  the  explosions 
of  incredulity  with  which  the  first  rumors  of  the 
marriage  were  received,  and  the  indignant  stupe- 
faction when  the  news  was  officially  confirmed. 
The  official  proclamation  of  the  wedding  caused  a 
fall  in  stocks  at  the  Bourse  of  several  francs. 
The  aristocratic  Faubourg  St.  Germain  was  furi- 
ous at  what  they  declared  an  insult  done  to  the 
old  French  families,  and  the  members  of  the  Im- 
perial family,  the  Princess  Mathilde  and  others, 
were  particularly  exasperated.  It  was  they  who 
started  all  the  scandalous  stories  of  the  Emperor's 
bride.  Napoleon  had  also  the  bad  taste  to  insert 
in  his  matrimonial  announcement  this  phrase, 
*  I  am  about  to  marry  a  woman  whom  I  love  and 
whom  I  respect.'  Just  as  if  a  man  could  ever  be 
cynical  enough  to  confess  that  he  was  about  to 
marry  a  woman  whom  he  didn't  respect !  It  was 
as  if  he  said  directly  to  the  French  people  :  *  Pos- 
sibly you  don't  respect  her  ;  but  I  do.'  Just  be- 
fore the  Emperor  led  his  bride  to  the  altar  he 
made  in  public  this  remark  :  *  She  will  have  the 
virtues  of  Josephine.*  Now,  the  goings  on  of 
Josephine  before,  during,  and  after  her  marriage 
with  the  first  Napoleon  had  been  so  notoriously 
scandalous  that  her  grandson  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  her  true  character.  In  1870, 
when  I  was  sent  as  member  of  the  Government  of 


the  National  Defence  to  the  Tuileries  to  seize  the 
Emperor's  papers,  I  found  a  letter  from  Josephine 
to  Barras's  secretary.  It  ran  as  follows  :  *  Tell 
Barras  that  I  shan't  be  able  to  take  supper  with 
him  this  evening.  Bonaparte  comes  back  to- 
night.' This  compromising  note  had  been  care- 
fully preserved  by  Napoleon  III.  in  one  of  the 
drawers  of  his  desk.  On  it  he  had  written  in  his 
own  hand  :  *  Keep  this.'  Josephine  was  not  only 
Barras's  mistress,  but  she  was  an  accomplice  of  a 
band  of  robbers  who  swindled  the  French  Gov- 
ernment out  of  millions  of  francs  under  the  pre- 
tence of  furnishing  food  and  clothes  to  the  French 
army.  It  has  been  proved  that  she  influenced  the 
placing  of  contracts,  and  that  she  received  large 
commissions  for  so  doing.  Such  was  this  Jo- 
sephine whose  *  virtues  *  Mile.  Monti  jo  was  to 
imitate.  I'm  inclined  to  think  that  she  did  imi- 
tate Josephine  very  faithfully,  because  during  the 
Franco-German  war  in  1870  the  soldiers  at  Sedan 
were  furnished  with  the  same  cardboard  shoe  as 
the  defenders  of  Genoa  in  1799." 

Rochefort's  parents  had  no  great  opin- 
ion of  his  literary  ability  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  for  he  was  known  at  home  as 
the  *  *  idiot. ' '  A  gentleman  who  had  pro- 
cured Rochefort  with  a  position  on  the 
staff  of  the  Charivari  went  to  the  young 
man's  mother  to  tell  her  the  good  news. 

••  *  Oh,  what  have  you  done,  sir  !*  exclaimed  my 
mother  and  sisters.  '  Henri  is  absolutely  incapa- 
ble of  writing  in  such  a  journal  as  the  Charivari. 
They  won't  keep  him  three  days.  Oh,  the  poor, 
wretched  boy,  what  madness  can  have  taken  him 
now  !  '  When  my  friend  told  me  this  I  was  be- 
side myself  with  rage  and  mortification.  But  I 
sat  down  to  write  my  first  article,  sent  it  to  the 
paper,  and  passed  twelve  hours  of  agony  waiting 
to  see  it  in  print.  The  next  day  my  chronique 
occupied  the  first  page  of  the  journal,  and  I 
couldn't  eat  all  day  from  excitement." 

One  of  Rochefort's  first  duties  on  the 
Charivari  was  to  invent  legends  for  pic- 
tures and  cartoons  drawn  by  Daumier. 

"  The  artist  often  turned  in  his  pictures  without 
having  himself  the  slightest  idea  what  he  meant 
to  represent,  and  I  had  to  break  my  head  to  make 
the  text  fit  intelligently.  For  that  work  I  re- 
ceived five  francs.  In  those  days,  if  any  one  had 
predicted  that  a  day  would  come  when  a  writer  of 
one  short  article  a  day  would  earn  as  much  as 
2000  francs  a  month,  he  would  be  set  down  as  a 
visionary  and  illusionist.  Later,  when  I  joined 
the  Figaro  staff,  and  it  got  abroad  among  the 
Boulevard  caf6s  that  my  articles  were  paid  120 
francs  each,  the  crowd  stood  for  hours  in  the 
street  waiting  to  see  me  come  out  of  the  ofliice. 
The  Charivari  paid  two  cents  a  line,  but  as  each 
writer  was  limited  to  one  hundred  lines,  this  made 
it  impossible  for  us  to  earn  more  than  10  francs  a 
day." 

To  illustrate  the  despotism  of  the 
third  Napoleon's  government,  Roche- 
fort cites  the  following  : 

"One  day  in  the  Figaro  I  had  permitted  my- 
self to  criticise  a  recent  and  disastrous  *  restora- 
tion*  of  Raphael's  picture  *  St.  Michael/  which 
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had  been  made  at  the  Louvre  by  the  orders  of  M. 
Nieuwerkerke,  one  of  the  functionaries  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  allied  by  marriage 
to  the  Imperial  family.  For  this  article  I  was 
summoned  to  the  police  court  on  the  charge  of 
*  insult  to  a  public  official  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions.'  Because  I  had  complained  of  damage 
done  to  a  picture  which  belonged  to  mc  as  a  tax- 
payer quite  as  much  as  it  did  to  M.  de  N ,  I 

was  exposed  to  a  penalty  which  might  be  three 
years'  imprisonment.  My  ediior-in  chief,  Louis 
Huart,  who  was  always  very  timid,  was  very 
much  shocked  when  he  heard  cf  the  summons. 
He  at  once  advised  me  to  go  an  J  make  the  most 
abject  apologies  to  the  Imperial  superintendent. 
I  refused,  saying  that  my  repentance  would  not 
give  back  to  the  *  St.  Michael  '  what  an  improper 
cleaning  had  taken  from  it.  So  the  matter  fol- 
lowed its  course.  By  great  luck  the  magistrate 
before  whom  I  was  summoned  agreed  with  my 
criticism.  He  possessed  an  art  collection  himself, 
and  declared  himself  as  indignant  as  I  was  at  the 
mutilations  made  on  our  masterpieces.  Unfor- 
tunately the  whole  case  did  not  depend  on  him, 
and  it  was  very  improbable  that  I   should  have 

got  the  better  of  M  de  N .     I  was  packing  up 

my  trunks  to  go  to  prison  when  unlooked-for  help 
arrived  from  the  Institute.  Ingres,  who  lived 
and  had  his  studio  there,  wrote  me  to  come  and 
see  him.  When  I  arrived  he  was  still  in  bed. 
He  pointed  to  an  old  engraving  of  the  massacred 
picture  which  was  on  the  wall.  *  I've  been  told,' 
he  said,  '  that  these  vandals  are  prosecuting  you 
for  having  told  the  truth.  I  told  them  the  same 
thing  before  you  did,  but  they  did  not  dare  to 
prosecute  me.  If  you  need  my  testimony  you 
can  subpoena  me,  and  then  we'll  see  if  the  judges 
will  have  the  infamy  to  condemn  you  after  they've 
heard  me.'  I  thanked  him  with  effusion  for  the 
powerful  support  he  offered  me,  and  waited  for 
the  case  to  come  on  without  misgivings.     But  the 

matter  was  dropped.     M.  de  N had  probably 

been  informed  of  Ingres's  intentions,  and  had 
thought  it  better  to  save  his  reputation  as  a  pic- 
ture cleaner  by  beating  a  retreat." 

Rochefort  expresses  himself  very  vig- 
orously on  the  subject  of  war. 

*'  The  war  against  Austria,  undertaken  with  the 
object  of  emancipating  the  Italians  by  a  man 
who  held  the  French  in  bondage,  left  no  impres- 
sion on  me.  I  only  remember  the  coming  home 
of  the  troops  and  the  bombastic  phrase  of  Louis 
Bonaparte :  '  France  is  the  only  nation  which 
makes  war  for  an  idea.*  This  is  ab::urd.  Na- 
tions never  make  war,  but  governments  do, 
which  is  not  always  the  same  thing,  and  some- 
times it  is  quite  the  contrary.  I  never  took  any 
interest  in  battles,  all  of  which  seem  alike  to  me. 
If  you  receive  more  bombs  on  the  head  than  your 
enemy  you  are  beaten  ;  if  the  enemy  receives 
more  bombs  than  you  he  is  beaten.  It's  a  virtue 
in  war  to  get  killed,  and  it's  a  sign  of  luck  when 
one  isn't  killed,  but  as  the  intellectual  or  moral 
quality  of  the  person  killed  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  result,  I've  never  been  able  to  take  much 
interest  in  warlike  operations,  most  of  which  are 
surgical.  The  only  fighting  by  force  of  arms  that 
has  ever  been  able  to  move  me  or  excite  my  en- 
thusiasm is  the  struggle  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  or  of  an  oppressed  people  against  its  des- 
pots. So  it  can  be  imagined  how  enthusiastic  I 
grew  when  one  fine  night  in  May,  i860,  the  news 


came  to  Paris  that  Garibaldi,  at  the  head  of  1000 
men,  had  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Sicily. 
Apropos  of  Garibaldi,  there  is  a  very  funny  story, 
in  which  the  elder  Dumas  was  mixed  up.  The 
great  novelist  was,  as  every  one  knows,  very  ec- 
centric, and  about  that  time  he  was  very  much  in 
love  with  a  little  chorus  girl,  whom  he  dressed  up 
as  a  sailor.  He  also  had  a  steam  yacht,  and  in  this 
Dumas  and  his  girl  would  make  long  voyages. 
The  yacht  arrived  in  Palermo,  Sicily,  at  the  same 
time  as  Garibaldi.  The  great  leader,  anxious  to 
show  his  sympathy  for  France  by  being  polite  to 
one  of  our  greatest  novelists,  invited  Dumas  to  a 
great  banquet.  But  Dumas,  senile  old  reprobate 
as  he  was,  did  not  care  to  accept  the  invitation 
unless  his  chorus  girl  went  with  him,  and  he 
imagined  nothing  better  than  to  introduce  the 
girl  as  his  daughter.  Happily,  the  girl  had  some 
clothes  of  her  sex  among  her  baggage,  and  she 
was  placed  at  the  table  at  the  right-hand  side  of 
Garibaldi.  A  friend  of  mine  who  was  present, 
and  who  told  me  of  the  adventure,  said  that  the 
old  soldier  went  out  of  his  way  to  be  polite  to 

*  Mile.  Dumas.'  The  girl,  naturally,  was  ex- 
ceedingly coarse  and  ignorant,  and  my  friend 
trembled  for  fear  that  Garibaldi  should  detect  the 
imposture.  If  he  had,  the  consequence  would 
have  been  terrible." 

During  the  siege  of  Paris,  Rochefort 
and  a  few  other  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  National  Defence  took 
measures  to  keep  the  masterpieces  of  the 
Louvre  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Germans. 

•*  We  went  to  the  Louvre  and  took  down  a 
number    of    celebrated    paintings,     notably    the 

*  Noces  de  Cana,'  the  *  Mise  au  Tom  beau,*  of 
Titian,  the  *  Belle  Jardinifere,*  of  Raphael,  and 
the  *  Depart  pour  Cyth6re,'  of  Watteau,  and  we 
sent  them  to  Brest,  where  they  were  placed  on  a 
ship  which  was  kept  ready  to  sail  at  the  first 
alarm.  This  measure,  of  course,  was  insufficient, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  masterpieces  left  be- 
hind, but  happily,  and  owing  probably  to  forget- 
fulness  on  the  part  of  Bismarck,  who  is  not 
enormously  interested  in  art,  our  National  Mu- 
seum was  not  included  in  the  war  indemnity." 

The  story  of  how  Rochefort  started 
his  famous  periodical  La  Lantertu  is 
told  at  length.  The  journalist  was 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies 
that  the  Emperor  and  his  party  had. 
The  censorship  of  the  press  at  that  time 
was  very  severe,  but  Rochefort  was  ir- 
repressible. He  always  succeeded  in 
every  article  he  wrote  to  get  in  some 
dig  at  the  Emperor  or  his  friends. 
This  at  last  so  enraged  the  Govern- 
ment that  at  last  it  took  stringent  mea- 
sures. The  proprietors  of  the  Figaro 
were  informed  that  if  M.  Rochefort 
were  allowed  to  retain  his  connection 
with  that  journal  the  paper  would  be 
suppressed.  So  Rochefort  had  to  leave, 
although  he  was  a  very  valuable  man 
and  had  done  much  to  increase  the  cir- 
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culation  of  the  Figaro,  His  friends  then 
advised  him  to  start  a  paper  of  his  own, 
in  which  he  could  say  all  he  wanted  to 
say.  He  decided  to  call  it  La  Lanterne^ 
explaining  as  his  reason  that  a  lantern 
serves  two  purposes — to  light  the  way  for 
honest  people  and  to  hang  evil-doers. 
He  met  with  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  permit,  and  he  started  on 
Saturday,  May  23d,  1868,  with  a  capital 
of  20,000  francs,  subscribed  by  M.  Ville- 
messant,  editor  of  the  Figaro^  and  M. 
Dumont,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  that 
journal.  Rochefort  thought  it  would 
be  sufficient  if  they  printed  four  thou- 
sand of  the  first  number,  but  his  printer 
prevailed  upon  him  to  print  fifteen  thou- 
sand. The  day  of  publication  arrived. 
La  Lanterne  was  issued  at  eleven  a.m., 
and  two  hours  later  the  entire  edition 
was  sold.  By  four  o'clock  they  had  sold 
forty  thousand  copies,  and  the  presses 
were  still  going  at  full  speed,  unable  to 


satisfy  the  demand.  By  the  next  morn- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
copies  had  been  sold,  and  Rochefort 
himself  had  to  run  all  over  Paris  to  re- 
cruit binders  to  sew  the  copies.  No 
such  journalistic  success  had  ever  been 
known.  The  second  number  was  even 
more  successful  than  the  first,  and  the 
Parisians  literally  fought  to  secure  cop- 
ies before  they  were  seized  by  the  po- 
lice, which  happened  later.  His  attacks 
on  the  Emperor  were  usually  couched 
in  this  strain  :  **  The  State  has  ordered 
from  M.  Barye  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Napoleon  III.  M.  Barye  is  one  of  our 
best  sculptors  of  animals."  Napoleon 
III.  made  several  attempts  to  stop  the 
publication  of  La  Lanterne^  but  without 
success,  and  it  unquestionably  did  much 
to  bring  about  the  final  fall  of  the  Em- 
pire. 

Arthur  Hornblow, 


THE   WAIL   OF  A    READER 


Between  the  novels  of  the  past, 

And  novels  of  the  day. 
The  histories  and  essays. 

The  drama  and  the  play, 
Biographies  and  letters, 

The  classics  and  the  verse, — 
I  wish  I  were  an  infant 

A-playing  with  my  nurse. 

Six  books  a  day  for  fourteen  years, 

By  careful  calculation. 
Would  of  the  novels  of  the  day 

Make  worthy  devastation. 
Yet  man's  possessed  to  write  more  books 

('Tis  mental  aberration,) 
I  see  but  one  way  out  of  it — 

Suspended  animation  ! 

The  men  that  wield  the  pen  shall  be 

Hypnotically  placed 
All  comfy  in  a  winding-sheet, 

And  boxed  up  in  good  taste. 
And  grace  the  shelves  as  heretofore 

Our  book-shelves  they  have  graced  ; 
And  till  the  time  we  are  "  read  up" 

Their  souls  shall  be  effaced. 
And  we  will  celebrate  the  day 

In  ceremonies  chaste. 
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KATE  CARNKGIE.* 


CHAPTER   IX. 

,   DAUGHTER   Of    IIEIIATK. 


HEY  met  under 

thi;  arch  of  the 

\     gate,  and  Cur- 

^\    michael     re- 

/  tiirnud  iviih  the 

CarneRies, 

Kate    making 

much    of    him 

and     insisting 

that  he  should 

stay   to    lunch- 


and    the 

eral   says   that 


need  not 
expect  more 
than  six,  so  we 
mean  to  be  very  kind  to  them.  Do  you 
live  far  from  here  ?" 

"  Quite  near — just  two  miles  west.  I 
happened  to  be  passing ;  in  fact,  I'm 
going  down  to  the  next  parish,  and  I  .  .  . 
■  I  thought  that  I  would  like  to  call  and 
.  .  .  and  bid  you  welcome  ;"  for  Car- 
michael   had  not  yet  learned  the  art  of 

touching  details  lightly  and  avoiding  the 
letter  I. 

"  It  is  very  cruel  o£  you  to  be  so  hon- 
est and  dispel  our  flattering  illusions" — 
Kate  marvelled  at  his  mendacity — "  we 
supposed  you  had  come  '  anes  errand  ' 
— I'm  picking  up  Scotch — to  call  on  your 
new  neighbours.  Does  the  high  road 
pass  the  Lodge  ?" 

"  Oh  no  ;  the  road  is  eight  miles  fur- 
ther ;  but  the  Drumtochiy  people  lake 
the  near  way  through  the  woods  ;  it's 
also  much  prettier.  I  hope  you  will  not 
forbid  us,  General  ?  two  people  a  week 
is  all  the  traffic." 

"  Forbid  them — not  I,"  said  Carnegie, 
laughing.      "  A    man    is    not    born    and 

•  Copjiighl.  iSyfi,  by  John  Watson. 


bred  in  this  parish  without  learning 
some  sense.  It  would  be  a  right  of  way 
case,  and  Drumtochty  would  follow  me 
from  court  to  court,  and  would  never 
rest  till  they  had  gained  or  we  were  all 
ruined, 

"  Has  it  ever  struck  you,  Mr,  Car- 
michael,  that  one  of  the  differences  be- 
tween a  Highlander  and  a  Scot  is  that 
each  has  got  a  pet  enjoyment  ?  With 
the  one  it's  a  feud,  and  with  the  other 
it's  a  lawsuit.  A  Scot  dearly  loves  a 
■  ganging  plea.' 

"  No,  no  ;  Tochty  woods  will  be  open 
so  long  as  Kate  and  1  have  anything  to 
say  in  the  matter.  The  Glen  and  our 
people  have  not  had  the  same  politics, 
but  we've  lived  at  peace,  as  neighbours 
ought  to  do,  with  never  a  lawsuit  even 
to  give  a  fillip  to  life." 

"  So  you  see,  Mr.  Carmichael,"  said 
Kale,  "  you  may  come  and  go  at  all 
times  through  our  territory  ;  but  it 
would  be  bare  courtesy  to  call  at  the 
Lodge  for  afternoon  tea." 

"Or  liflin,"  suggested  the  General  ; 
"  and  we  can  always  offer  currie,  as  you 
see.  My  daughter  has  a  capital  receipt 
she  wiled  out  of  an  old  Hindu  rascal 
who  cooked  for  our  mess. 

"  You  realty  need  not  take  it  on  that 
account,"  as  Carmichael  was  doing  his 
best  in  much  misery  ;  "  it  is  only  meant 
to  keep  old  Indians  in  fair  humour — not 
to  be  a  test  of  good  manners.  By  the 
way,  Janet  has  been  sounding  your 
praises ;  how  have  you  won  her 
heart  ?" 

"  Oh,  very  easily — by  having  some 
drops  of  Highland  blood  in  my  veins  ; 
and  so  I  am  forgiven  all  my  faults,  and 
am  credited  with  all"  sorts  of  excel- 
lences." 

"Then  the  Highlanders  are  as  clan- 
nish as  ever,"  cried  the  General.  "  Scot- 
land has  changed  so  much  in  the  last 
half  century  that  the  Highlanders  might 
have  become  quite  unsentimental  and 
matter-of-fact. 

"  Lowland  civilisation  only  crossed 
the  Highland  line  after  '45,  and  it  will 
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take  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  to  recast  a  Celt.  Scottish  educa- 
tion and  theology  are  only  a  veneer  on 
him,  and  below  he  has  all  his  old  in- 
stincts, 

"  So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  aCelt  will 
rather  fish  than  plough,  and  be  a  game- 
keeper than  a  workman  ;  but  if  he  be 
free  to  follow  his  own  way,  a  genuine 
Highlander  would  rather  be  a  soldier 
than  anything  else  under  the  sun  " 

"  What  better  could  a  man  be  ?"  and 
Kate's  eyes  sparkled  ;  "  they  must  envy 
the  old  times  when  their  fathers  raided 
the  Lowlands  and  came  home  with  the 
booty.  It's  a  pity  everybody  is  so  re- 
spectable nowadays,  don't  you  think?" 

"  Certainly  the  police  are  very  med- 
dlesome," and  Carmichael  now  devoted 
himself  to  Kate,  without  pretence  of  in- 
cluding the  General  ;  "  but  the  spirit  is 
not  dead.  A  Celt  is  the  child  of  genera- 
tions of  cattle-stealers,  and  the  raiding 
spirit  is  still  in  the  blood.  May  I  offer 
an  anecdote  ?" 

"  Six,  if  you  have  got  so  many,  and 
they  are  all  about  Highlanders,"  and 
Kate  leant  forward  and  nursed  her  knee, 
for  they  had  gone  inio  the  library. 

"  Last  week  I  was  passing  the  cattle 
market  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  big  High- 
land drover  stopped  me,  begging  for  a 
liMle  money. 

"'It  iss  from  Lochaber  I  hef  come 
with  some  beasties,  and  to  morrow  I  will 
be  walking  back  all  the  way,  and  it  iss 
this  night  I  hef  no  bed.  I  wass  consid- 
ering that  the  gardens  would  be  a  good 
place  for  a  night,  but  they  are  telling 
me  that  the  police  will  be  disturbing 
me.' 

"  He  looked  so  simple  and  honest  that 
I  gave  him  half-a-crown  and  said  that  I 
was  half  a  Highlander.  1  have  three 
Gaelic  sentences,  and  1  reeled  them  off 
with  my  best  accent. 

"  '  Got  forgive  me,'  he  said,  '  for 
thinking  you  to  be  a  Sassenach  body, 
and  taking  your  money  from  you.  You 
are  a  fery  well-made  man,  and  here  iss 
your  silver  piece,  and  may  you  always 
hef  one  in  your  pocket.' 

"  '  But  what  about  your  bed  .' ' 

"  '  Tuts,  tuts,  that  will  be  all  right, 
for  I  hef  maybe  got  some  six  or  live 
notes  of  my  own  that  were  profit  on  the 
beasties  ;  but  it  iss  a  pity  not  to  be  tak- 
ing anything  that  iss  handy  when  a  body 
happens  to  be  in  the  south.'  " 


"  Capital."  Kate  laughed  merrily, 
and  her  too  rare  laugh  I  used  to  think 
the  gayest  I  ever  heard.  "  It  was  the 
only  opportunity  left  him  of  follow- 
ing his  fathers.  What  a  iine  business  it 
must  have  been,  starting  from  Braemar 
one  afternoon,  a  dozen  men  well  armed, 
and  getting  down  to  Strathmore  in  the 
morning  ;  then  lying  hid  in  some  wood 
all  day.  and  collecting  a  herd  of  fat  cat- 
tle in  the  evening,  and  driving  them  up 
Glen  Shee,  not  knowing  when  there 
might  be  a  fight." 

"  Hard  lines  on  the  Scottish  faimers, 
Kit,  who  might  be  very  decent  fellows, 
to  lose  their  cattle  or  get  a  cut  from  a 
broadsword." 

"  Oh,  they  had  plenty  2eft ;  and  seri- 
ously, dad,  without  joking,  you  know, 
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what  better  could  a  Presbyterian  Low- 
lander  do  than  raise  good  beef  for  High- 
land gentlemen  ?  Mr.  Carmichael,  I  beg 
pardon  ;  you  seem  so  good  a  Celt  that  1 
forgot  you  were  not  of  our  faith." 

**  We  are  not  Catholics,"  the  General 
explained,  gravely,  **  although  many  of 
our  blood  have  been,  and  my  daughter 
was  educated  in  a  convent.  We  belong 
to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  will  go  into  Muirtown  at  a  time, 
but  mostly  we  shall  attend  the  kirk  of 
my  old  friend  Dr.  Davidson.  Every 
man  is  entitled  to  his  faith,  and  Miss 
Carnegie  rather  ..." 

**  Forgot  herself."  Kate  came  to  her 
father's  relief.  **  She  often  does  :  but 
one  thing  Miss  Carnegie  remembers,  and 
that  is  that  General  Carnegie  likes  his 
cheroot  after  dinner.  Do  you  smoke, 
Mr.  Carmichael  ?  Oh,  I  am  allowed  to 
stay,  if  you  don't  object,  and  have  for- 
given my  rudeness." 

**  You  make  too  much  of  a  word,  Miss 
Carnegie."  Carmichael  was  not  a  man 
to  take  offence  till  his  pride  was  roused. 
**  Very  likely  my  drover  was  a  true  blue 
Presbyterian,  and  his  minister  as  genu- 
ine a  cateran  as  himself. 

**  Years  ago  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  an  old  Highlander  minister  called 
MacTavish,  and  he  sometimes  stays  with 
me  OH  his  way  north  in  the  spring.  For 
thirty  years  he  has  started  at  the  first 
sign  of  snow,  and  spent  winter  spoiling 
the  good  people  of  the  south.  Some 
years  he  has  gone  home  with  three  hun- 
dred pounds." 

"  But  how  does  he  get  the  money  ?" 
enquired  the  General,  "  and  what  does 
he  use  it  for  ?" 

**  He  told  me  the  history  of  his  cam- 
paigns when  he  passed  in  March,  and  it 
might  interest  you  ;  it's  our  modern 
raid,  and  although  it's  not  so  picturesque 
as  a  foray  of  the  Macphersons,  yet  it  has 
points,  and  shows  the  old  spirit  lives. 

"  *  She  wass  a  goot  woman,  Janet 
Cameron,  oh  yes,  Mr.  John,  a  fery  exer- 
cised woman,  and  when  she  wass  dying 
she  will  be  saying  beautiful  things,  and 
one  day  she  will  be  speaking  of  a  little 
field  she  had  beside  the  church. 

*****  What  do  you  thing  I  should  be 
doing  with  that  piece  of  ground,"  she 
will  be  saying,  **  for  the  end  iss  not  far 
off,  and  it  iss  not  earth  I  can  be  taking 
with  me,  oh  no,  nor  cows." 

No,  Janet,"  I  said,  **  but  it  iss  a 
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nice  field,  and  lies  to  the  sun.  It  might 
be  doing  good  after  you  are  gone,  if  it 
wass  not  wasted  on  your  mother's 
cousins  twice  removed  in  Inverness, 
who  will  be  drinking  every  drop  of  it, 
and  maybe  going  to  the  Moderate 
Kirk." 

*'  *  It  wass  not  for  two  months  or 
maybe  six  weeks  she  died,  and  I  will  be 
visiting  her  every  second  day.  Her  ex- 
periences were  fery  good,  and  I  hef  told 
them  at  sacraments  in  the  north.  The 
people  in  the  south  are  free  with  their 
money,  but  it  iss  not  the  best  of  my 
stories  that  I  can  give  them  ;  they  are 
too  rich  for  their  stomachs. 

**  *  Janet  will  often  be  saying  to  me, 
**  Mister  Dugald,  it  iss  a  thankful  wom- 
an that  I  ought  to  be,  for  though  I  lost 
my  man  in  the  big  storm  and  two  sons 
in  the  war,  I  hef  had  mercies,  oh  yes. 
There  wass  the  Almighty  and  my  cow, 
and  between  them  I  hef  not  wanted,  oh 
no. 

"  *  "  Janet,  you  will  be  forgetting  your 
field  that  iss  lying  next  the  manse,  and 
the  people  will  be  thinking  that  it  iss  a 
glebe  ;  but  I  am  telling  them  that  it  iss 
Janet  Cameron's,  who  iss  a  fery  experi- 
enced woman,  and  hass  nefer  seen  the 
inside  of  a  Moderate  Kirk  since  the  Dis- 
ruption." 

**  *  Maybe  you  will  be  astonished,  Mis- 
ter John,  but  when  Janet's  will  will  be 
read  that  piece  of  ground  wass  left  to 
the  Free  Kirk,  which  wass  fery  kind  and 
mindful  of  Janet,  and  I  made  a  sermon 
about  her  from  the  text  of  the  **  elect 
lady." 

*'  '  It  wass  a  good  field,  but  it  needed 
a  dyke  and  some  drains,  and  it  wass  not 
our  people  that  had  the  money.  So  I 
made  another  sermon  on  the  text,  **  The 
boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and 
the  wild  beast  of  the  field  doth  devour 
it,"  and  went  down  to  the  south.  It 
wass  not  a  dyke  and  some  drains,  but 
enough  to  build  a  byre  and  a  stable  I 
came  back  with.  That  wass  in  '55,  and 
before  '60  there  will  be  a  new  manse 
with  twelve  rooms  that  iss  good  for  let- 
ting to  the  English  people.  But  it  wass 
ten  years  the  church  needed,  and  a  year 
for  the  porch  to  keep  it  warm,  for  I  am 
not  liking  stoves,  and  will  not  hef  one 
in  Crianshalloch. 

**  *  It  iss  wonderful  how  much  money 
the  bodies  hef  in  Glasgow,  and  it  iss 
good  for  them  to  be  hearing  sound  doc- 
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trine  at  a  time.  There  will  be  no  Ar- 
minianism  when  I  am  preaching,  and  no 
joking  ;  but  maybe  there  will  be  some 
parables,  oh  yes,  about  the  sheep  com- 
ing in  at  the  manse  door  for  want  of  a 
fence,  and  the  snow  lying  in  the  pul- 
pit.' 

*•  There  is  a  cateran  for  you,  and, 
mind  you,  a  good  fellow  too.  It's  not 
greed  sends  him  out,  but  sheer  love  of 
spoil.  Would  you  like  to  see  MacTav- 
ish  next  time  he  passes  up  with  the  cat- 
tle ?"  for  Carmichael  was  emboldened 
by  the  reception  of  his  sketch. 

**  Nothing  we  should  like  better,  for 
the  General  and  I  want  to  know  all 
about  Scotland  ;  but  don't  you  think 
that  those  ministers  have  injured  the 
Highlanders  ?  Janet,  you  know,  has 
such  gloomy  ideas  about  religion.'* 

**  There  is  no  doubt.  Miss  Carnegie, 
that  a  load  of  Saxon  theology  has  been 
landed  on  the  Celt,  and  it  has  disfigured 
his  religion.  Sometimes  I  have  felt  that 
the  Catholic  of  the  west  is  a  truer  type 
of  northern  faith  than  the  Presbyterian 
of  Ross-shire." 

**  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that," 
said  Miss  Carnegie,  **  for  we  had  one  or 
iwo  west  Catholics  in  the  old  regiment, 
and  their  superstitions  were  lovely.  You 
remember,  dad,  the  Mad  vers." 

'*  That  was  all  well  enough.  Kit,  but 
none  of  them  could  get  the  length  of 
corporal  ;  they  were  fearfully  ignorant, 
and  were  reported  at  intervals  for  not 
keeping  their  accoutrements  clean." 

**  That  only  showed  how  religious 
they  were,  didn't  it,  Mr.  Carmichael  ? 
Hadn't  the  early  Christians  a  rooted  ob- 
jection to  the  bath  ?  I  remember  our 
Padre  saying  that  in  a  lecture." 

**  There  are  a  good  many  modern 
Christians  of  the  same  mind.  Miss  Car- 
negie, and  I  don't  think  our  poor  High- 
landers are  worse  than  Lowlanders  ; 
but  Catholic  or  Protestant,  they  are  all 
subject  to  the  gloom.  I  cannot  give  the 
Gaelic  word. 

"What  is  that?  Oh,  a  southerner 
would  call  it  depression,  and  assign  it 
to  the  liver,  for  he  traces  all  trouble  to 
that  source.  But  there  is  no  word  for 
this  mood  in  English,  because  it  is  not 
an  English  experience.  My  mother  fell 
under  it  at  times,  and  I  saw  the  effect." 

"  Tell  us,  please,  if  all  this  description 
does  not  weary  you  ?"  and  Kate  shone 
on  Carmichael,  who  would  have  talked 


on  the  Council  of  Nice  or  the  rotation 
of  crops  to  prolong  his  privileges. 

"  It  comes  on  quite  suddenly,  and  is 
quite  a  spiritual  matter — a  cloud  which 
descends  and  envelops  the  soul.  While 
it  lasts  a  Highlander  will  not  laugh  nor 
sing  ;  he  will  hardly  speak,  and  he  loses 
all  hope  about  everything.  One  of  our 
men  has  the  gloom  at  a  time,  and  then 
he  believes  that  he  is  .  .  .  damned.  I 
am  speaking  theologically." 

"  The  regiment  must  have  been  fond 
of  theology,  dad.    Yes,  we  understand." 

"  Once  he  went  out  to  the  hill,  and 
lay  all  night  wrestling  and  agonising  to 
be  sure  whether  there  was  a  God.  You 
know  he's  just  a  small  farmer,  and  it 
seems  to  me  splendid  that  such  a  man 
should  give  himself  to  the  big  problems 
of  the  universe.  Do  you  know,"  and 
Carmichael  turned  to  the  General,  who 
was  smoking  in  great  peace,  "  I  believe 
that  is  the  reason  the  Highlanders  are 
such  good  fighting  men.  They  fear 
God,  and  they  don't  fear  any  other  per- 
son." 

"  I'll  vouch  for  one  thing,"  said  the 
veteran  with  emphasis  ;  "  our  men  put 
off  the  gloom,  or  whatever  you  call  it, 
when  they  smelt  powder  ;  I  never  saw  a 
panic  in  a  Highland  regiment  in  more 
than  forty  years*  soldiering." 

"  What's  the  reason  of  the  gloom  ?  I 
believe  that  I  have  a  touch  of  it  myself 
at  times — don't  stare  at  me,  dad,  it's 
rude — ^just  a  thin  mist,  you  know,  but 
distinctly  not  indigestion.  Is  it  a  mat- 
ter of  race  ?'  * 

"  Of  course,  but  that's  no  explana- 
tion.*' Carmichael  had  fallen  into  his 
debating  society  style.  "  I  mean  one 
has  to  go  farther  back  ;  all  our  habits 
are  shaped  by  environment." 

"  One  moment,  please.  I  have  al- 
ways wanted  to  ask  some  clever  person 
what  environment  meant.  I  asked 
Colonel  MacLeod  once,  dad,  and  he 
said  it  was  out  of  the  new  book  on  tac- 
tics, and  he  was  thankful  he  had  retired. 
Now  Mr.  Carmichael  will  make  it  plain," 
and  Kate  was  very  demure. 

"It  is  rather  stupid  to  use  the  word 
so  much  as  people  do  now,"  and  Car- 
michael glanced  dubiously  at  Kate  ; 
"  scientific  men  use  it  for  circum- 
stances." 

"Is  that  all?  then  do  pray  say  en- 
vironment. Such  a  word  introduces  one 
into  good  society,  and  gives  one  the  feel- 
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ing  of  being  well  dressed  ;  now  about  a  order  two  hundred  silk  hats  to  be  sent 

Highlander's  environment,  is  it  his  kilt  to  his  house.     What  do   you  call  that, 

you  are   thinking  of,   or    his    house,  or  sir?" 

what  ?■'  "  I  should  call  it  a  deliberate " 

"His     country" — and     Carmichael's  "  f^"    d'esprit.    Of  course  it  is,  dad," 

tone  had  a  slight  note  of  resentment,  as  and  Kate  threw  an  appealing  glance  to 


of  one  ruffled 
by  this  frivol- 
ity— "  with  its 
sea  lochs,  and 
glens,  and 
mists.  Any  one 
who  has  been 
bred  and  rear- 
ed at  the  foot 
of  one    of    our 


have  a  diftere 
nature  and  i 
ligion  from  <; 
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laly. 
has  a  sense  of 
reverence,  and 
surely  that  is  a 
good  thing." 

"  Nothing 
more  needed 
nowadays,  "the 
General  broke 
in  with  much 
spirit;  "it 
seems  to  me 
that    people 

spect     nobody. 
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Carmichael, 
who  had 
sprung  to  his 
feet  and  was 
standing  stiffly 
behind  his 
chair,  for  he 
was  a  fierce 
Radical. 
"  Perhaps  it 


th, 
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nighty  God. 
As  for  that 
man  Brim- 
stone, he  will 
never  cease  till 
he  has  ruined 
the  Empire. 
Vou  needn't 
look  at  me, 
Kate,  for  Mr. 
.  . .  Carmichael 
must  know  this 
as  well  as  any  other  sensible  man. 

"  Why,  sir,"  and  now  the  General 
was  on  his  feet,  "  I  was  told  on  good  very  interesting.  They  are,  you  i 
authority  at  the  club  last  week  by  a  full  of  prejudices  and  notions, 
newspaper  man — a  monstrously  clever  "If  a  Highlander  takes  you  into  his 
man — that  Mr.  Brimstone,  when  he  is  friendship,  you  may  say  or  do  what  you 
going  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  like,  he  will  stand  by  you,  and  although 
to  disestablish  the  Church,  or  the  army,  his  views  are  as  different  from  yours  as 
or  something,  will  call  in  at  a  shop  and     black  from  white,  will  swear  he  agrees 


war  cor- 
respondents 
used  to  be  sad 
rascals  —  and, 
at  any  rate, 
politics  are  bad 
taste.  Another 
cheroot,  Mr. 
Carmichael? 
Oh,  nonsense  ; 
you  must  tell 
my  daughter 
more  about 
your  High- 
landers.  They 
are  a  loyal  set, 
at  any  rate,  and 
we  all  admire 
that." 

"  Yes,  they 
are,"  and  Car- 
michael unbent 
again,  "and 
will  stick  by 
their  side 
whether  it  be 
right  or  wrong. 
They're  some- 
thing like  a 
woman  in  their 
disposition." 

"Indeed," 

said  Kate,  who 

did  not  think  Carmichael  had  responded 

lurteously   to   her  lead,  "  that  is 
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with  every  one.  If  he's  not  your  friend, 
he  can  see  no  good  in  anything  you  do, 
although  you  be  on  his  own  side. 

**  In  fact,  he  has  very  little  judgment 
and  no  sense  of  justice  ;  and  I  think 
you  said,  '  *  Kate  went  on  sweetly,  *'  his 
nature  reminded  you  of  a  woman's  ?" 

**  You're  sure  that  you  like  cheroots  ?" 
for  the  General  did  not  wish  this  lad, 
Radical  though  he  was,  sacrificed  on  his 
first  visit  ;  **  some  men  are  afraid  of  the 
opium  in  them." 

**  Please  do  not  interrupt  Mr.  Car- 
michael  when  he  is  making  a  capital 
comparison,"  and  Kate  held  him  to  the 
point. 

**  What  I  intend  is  really  a  compli- 
ment," went  on  Carmichael,  *' and 
shows  the  superior  fineness  and  sensi- 
tiveness of  a  woman's  mind." 

Kate  indicated  that  she  was  sure  that 
was  his  meaning,  but  waited  for  de- 
tails. 

**  You  see,"  with  the  spirit  of  one  still 
fresh  to  the  pulpit,  "  a  man  is  slower, 
and  goes  by  evidence  ;  a  woman  is  quick- 
er, and  goes  by  her  instincts." 

**  Like  the  lower  animals,"  suggested 
Kate,  sweetly,  "  by  scent,  perhaps. 
Well?" 

"  You  are  twisting  my  words,  Miss 
Carnegie."  Carmichael  did  not  like 
being  bantered  by  this  self-possessed 
young  woman.  **  Let  me  put  it  this 
way.  Would  a  jury  of  women  be  as  im- 
partial as  a  jury  of  men  ?  Why,  a  bad- 
looking  man  would  have  no  chance,  for 
they  would  condemn  him  at  once,  not 
for  what  he  did,  but  for  what  they  im- 
agined he  was." 

**  Which  would  save  a  lot  of  time  and 
rid  society  of  some  precious  scoundrels," 
with  vivid  recollections  of  her  own  efforts 
in  this  direction.  "  Then  you  grant 
that  women  have  some  intelligence,  al- 
though no  sense  of  justice,  which  is  a 
want?" 

"  Far  brighter  than  men,"  said  Car- 
michael, eagerly;  "just  consider  the 
difference  between  a  man's  and  a  wom- 
an's speech.  A  man  arranges  and  argues 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  is  the  slave 
of  connection.  He  will  labour  every 
idea  to  exhaustion  before  he  allows  it  to 
escape,  and  then  will  give  a  solemn 
cough  by  way  of  punctuating  with  a  full 
stop,  before  he  goes  on  to  his  next  point. 
Of  course  the  audience  look  at  their 
watches  and  make  for  the  door." 


"What  would  a  woman  do?"  Kate 
enquired  with  much  interest. 

"  A  lady  was  speaking  lately  at  Muir- 
town  for  an  orphanage  at  Ballyskiddle, 
'and  described  how  Patsv  was  rescued 
from  starvation,  and  greatly  affected  us. 
*  Patsy  will  never  want  bread  again,' 
she  concluded,  and  two  Bailies  wept 
aloud. 

"  Then  she  went  on,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  a  stroke  of  genius,  *  Speaking  about 
Patsy,  has  any  lady  present  a  black 
dress  suitable  for  a  widow  woman  ? ' 
Before  we  knew  that  we  had  left  Patsy, 
the  people  were  in  a  widow's  home,  and 
the  Bailies  were  again  overcome.  I  men- 
tion them  because  it  is  supposed  that  a 
Bailie  is  the  most  important  human  be- 
ing in  Scotland,  and  he  feels  it  his  duty 
not  to  yield  to  emotion. 

"  No,  a  woman  speaker  novel*  sacri- 
fices her  capital  ;  she  carries  it  with  her 
from  England  to  P" ranee  in  her  speech, 
and  recognises  no  channel  p^issage.  In 
fact,"  and  Carmichael  plunged  into  new 
imagery,  "  a  man's  progress  is  after  the 
manner  of  a  mole,  while  a  woman  flits 
from  branch  to  branch  like  a " 

"  Squirrel — I  know,"  came  in  Kate, 
getting  tired. 

"  Bird,"  L  meant.  Why  do  you  say 
squirrel  ?"  and  Carmichael  looked  sus- 
piciously at  Kate. 

"  Because  it's  such  a  careless,  sense- 
less, irresponsible  little  beast.  Have 
you  met  many  women,  Mr.  Carmichael  ? 
Really  they  are  not  all  fools,  as  you 
have  been  trying  to  suggest  for  the  last 
ten  minutes." 

"  Highlanders  are  a  safer  subject  of 
conversation  than  women,"  said  the 
General,  good-naturedly,  as  he  bade 
Carmichael  good-bye.  "  And  you  must 
tell  us  more  about  them  next  time  you 
call,  which  I  hope  will  be  soon." 

Carmichael  halted  twice  on  his  way 
through  the  woods  ;  once  he  stamped 
his  foot  and  looked  like  a  man  whose 
pride  had  been  ruffled  ;  the  other  time 
he  smiled  to  himself  as  one  who  was 
thinking  of  a  future  pleasure. 

It  was  dusk  as  he  crossed  Lynedoch 
Bridge,  and  he  looked  down  upon  the 
pool  below  where  the  trout  were  leap- 
ing. Half  an  hour  passed,  and  then  he 
started  off  at  high  speed  for  Kilbogie 
Manse.  "  Please  God  if  I  am  worthy," 
he  was  saying  to  himself  ;  "  but  I  fear 
she  is  too  high  above  me  every  way." 
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L    SUPRA-LAPSARIAK. 


E  R  E  M  I  A  H 
SAUNDER- 
>.  S  O  N  had  re- 
al ned  in  the 
IV  estate  of  a 
' '  probationer" 
for  twelve  years 
after  he  left  the 
Divinity  Hall, 
where  he  was  re- 
ported so  great  a 
scholar  that  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Apologetics 
spoke  to  him  depre- 
itingly,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Dogmatics 
operly  consulted  him 
L_(''i  oil  oEistuii:  writers.  He  had 
^^;^*  wooed  twenty-three  congrega- 
tions in  vain,  from  churches  in 
the  black  country  where  the  colliers  rose 
in  squares  of  twenty  and  went  out  with- 
out ceremony,  to  suburban  places  of 
worship  where  the  beadle,  after  due  con- 
sideration of  the  sermon,  would  take  up 
the  afternoon  notices  and  ask  that  they 
be  read  at  once  for  purposes  of  util- 
ity, which  that  unflinching  functionarj- 
stated  to  the  minister  with  accuracy  and 
much  faithfulness.  Vacant  congrega- 
tions desiring  a  list  of  candidates  made 
one  exception,  and  prayed  that  Jere- 
miah should  not  be  let  loose  upon  them, 
till  at  last  it  came  home  to  the  unfortu- 
nate scholar  himself  that  he  was  an 
offence  and  byword.  He  began  to  dread 
the  ordeal  of  giving  his  name,  and,  as  is 
still  told,  declared  to  a  household,  living 
in  the  fat  wheat  lands  and  without  any 
imagination,  that  he  was  called  Magor 
Missabib.  When  a  stranger  makes  a 
statement  of  this  kind  with  a  sad  seri- 
ousness, no  one  judges  it  expedient  to 
offer  any  remark,  but  it  was  skilfully  ar- 
ranged that  Missabib's  door  should  be 
locked  from  the  outside,  and  one  mem- 
ber of  the  household  sat  up  all  night. 
The  sermon  next  day  did  not  tend  to 
confidence— having  seven  quotations  in 
unknown  tongues — and  the  attitude  of 
the  congregation  was  one  of  alert  vigil- 
ance ;  but  no  one  gave  any  outward  sign 
of  uneasiness,  and  six  able-bodied  men 
collected  in  a  pew  below  the  pulpit  knew 
their  duly  in  an  emergency, 
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Church  of  Kilbogie  was  therefore  an 
event  in  the  ecclesiastical  world,  and  a 
consistent  tradition  in  the  parish  ex- 
plained its  inwardness  on  certain 
grounds,  complimentary  both  to  the 
judgment  of  Kilbogie  and  the  gifts  of 
Mr.  Saunderson.  On  Saturday  evening 
he  was  removed  from  the  train  by  the 
merest  accident,  and  left  the  railway 
station  in  such  a  maze  of  meditation 
that  he  ignored  the  road  to  Kilbogie 
altogether,  although  its  sign  post  was 
staring  him  in  the  face,  and  continued 
his  way  to  Drumtochty.  It  was  half- 
past  nine  when  Jamie  Soutar  met  him 
on  the  high  road  through  our  Glen,  still 
travelling  steadily  west,  and  being  ar- 
rested by  his  appearance,  beguiled  him 
into  conversation,  till  he  elicited  that 
Saunderson  was  minded  to  reach  Kil- 
bogie. For  an  hour  did  the  wanderer 
rest  in  Jamie's  kitchen,  during  which  he 
put  Jamie's  ecclesiastical  history  into  a 
state  of  thorough  repair — making  seven 
distinct  parallels  between  the  errors  that 
had  afflicted  the  Scottish  Church  and 
the  early  heretical  sects— and  then  Jamie 
gave  him  in  charge  of  a  ploughman  who 
was  courting  in  Kilbogie  and  was  not 
averse  to  a  journey  that  seemed  to  illus- 
trate the  double  meaning  of  charity. 
Jeremiah  was  handed  over  to  his  anxious 
hosts  at  a  quarter  to  one  in  the  morning, 
covered  with  mud,  somewhat  fatigued, 
but  in  great  peace  of  soul,  having  set- 
tled the  place  of  election  in  the  prophecy 
of  Habakkuk  as  he  came  down  with 
his  silent  companion  through  Tochty 
woods. 

Nor  was  that  all  he  had  done.  When 
they  came  out  from  the  shadow  and 
struck  into  the  parish  of  Kilbogie — 
whose  fields,  now  yellow  unto  harvest, 
shone  in  the  moonlight — his  guide 
broke  silence  and  enlarged  on  a  plague 
of  field-mice  which  had  quite  suddenly 
appeared  and  had  sadly  devastated  the 
grain  of  Kilbogie.  Saunderson  awoke 
from  study  and  became  exceedingly 
curious,  first  of  all  demanding  a  particu- 
lar account  of  the  coming  of  the  mice, 
their  multitude,  their  habits,  and  their 
determination.  Then  he  asked  many 
questions  about  the  moral  conduct  and 
godliness  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kilbogie, 
which  his  companion,  as  a  native  of 
Drumtochty,  painted  in  gloomy  colours, 
although  indicating  that  even  in  Kil- 
bogie there  was  a  remnant.  Next  mom* 
iag  the  minister  rose  at  daybreak,  and 
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was  found  wandering  through  the  fields 
in  such  a  state  of  excitement  that  he 
could  hardly  be  induced  to  look  at  break- 
fast. When  the  "books"  were  placed 
before  him,  he  turned  promptly  to  the 
ten  plagues  of  Egypt,  which  he  expound- 
ed in  order  as  preliminary  to  a  full  treat- 
ment of  the  visitations  of  Providence. 

**  He  cowes  (beats)  a*  ye  ever  saw  or 
heard,**  the  farmer  of  Mains  explained 
to  the  elders  at  the  gate.  **  He  gaed 
tae  bed  at  half  twa  and  wes  oot  in  the 
fields  by  four,  an'  a'm  dootin*  he  never 
saw  his  bed.  He's  lifted  abune  the 
body  a'thegither,  an*  can  hardly  keep 
himsel*  awa'  frae  the  Hebrew  at  his 
breakfast.  Ye  'ill  get  a  sermon  the  day, 
or  ma  name  is  no  Peter  Pitillo."  Mains 
also  declared  his  conviction  that  the  in- 
vasion of  mice  would  be  dealt  with  after 
a  Scriptural  and  satisfying  fashion.  The 
people  went  in  full  of  expectation,  and 
to  this  day  old  people  recall  Jeremiah 
Saunderson's  trial  sermon  with  lively 
admiration.  Experienced  critics  were 
suspicious  of  candidates  who  read 
lengthy  chapters  from  both  Testaments 
and  prayed  at  length  for  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  for  it  was  justly  held  that 
no  man  would  take  refuge  in  such  obvi- 
ous devices  for  filling  up  the  time  unless 
he  was  short  of  sermon  material.  One 
unfortunate,  indeed,  ruined  his  chances 
at  once  by  a  long  petition  for  those  in 
danger  on  the  sea — availing  himself 
with  some  eloquence  of  the  sympathetic 
imagery  of  the  107th  Psalm — for  this 
effort  was  regarded  as  not  only  the  most 
barefaced  padding,  but  also  as  evidence 
of  an  almost  incredible  blindness  to  cir- 
cumstances. **  Did  he  think  Kilbogie 
wes  a  fishing  village  ?*'  Mains  enquired 
of  the  elders  afterward,  with  pointed 
sarcasm.  Kilbogie  was  not  indifferent 
to  a  well-ordered  prayer — although  its 
palate  was  coarser  in  the  appreciation  of 
felicitous  terms  and  allusions  than  that 
of  Drumtochty — and  would  have  been 
scandalised  if  the  Queen  had  been 
omitted  ;  but  it  was  by  the  sermon  the 
young  man  must  stand  or  fall,  and  Kil- 
bogie despised  a  man  who  postponed 
the  ordeal. 

Saunderson  gave  double  pledges  of 
capacity  and  fulness  before  he  opened 
his  mouth  in  the  sermon,  for  he  read  no 
Scripture  at  all  that  day,  and  had  only 
one  prayer,  which  was  mainly  a  state- 
ment of  the  Divine  Decrees  and  a  care- 
ful confession  of  the  sins  of  Kilbogie  ; 


and  then,  having  given  out  his  text  from 
the  prophecy  of  Joel,  he  reverently 
closed  the  Bible  and  placed  it  on  the 
seat  behind  him.  His  own  reason  for 
this  proceeding  was  a  desire  for  absolute 
security  in  enforcing  his  subject,  and  a 
painful  remembrance  of  the  disturbance 
in  a  south  country  church  when  he  land- 
ed a  Bible — with  clasps — on  the  head  of 
the  precentor  in  the  heat  of  a  discourse 
defending  the  rejection  of  Esau.  Our 
best  and  simplest  actions — and  Jeremiah 
was  as  simple  as  a  babe — can  be  miscon- 
strued, and  •  the  only  dissentient  from 
Saunderson 's  election  insisted  that  the 
Bible  had  been  deposited  on  the  floor, 
and  asserted  that  the  object  of  his  pro- 
fanity was  to  give  the  preacher  a  higher 
standing  in  the  pulpit.  This  malignant 
reading  of  circumstances  might  have 
wrought  mischief — for  Saunderson's 
gaunt  figure  did  seem  to  grow  in  the 
pulpit — had  it  not  been  for  the  bold 
line  of  defence  taken  up  by  Mains. 

'*  Gin  he  wanted  tae  stand  high,  wes 
it  no  tae  preach  the  word  ?  an'  gin  he 
wanted  a  soond  foundation  for  his  feet, 
what  better  could  he  get  than  the  twa 
Testaments  ?     Answer  me  that." 

It  was  seen  at  once  that  no  one  could 
answer  that,  and  the  captious  objector 
never  quite  recovered  his  position  in  the 
parish,  while  it  is  not  the  least  of  Kil- 
bogie's  boasting,  in  which  the  Auld  Kirk 
will  even  join  against  Drumtochty,  that 
they  have  a  minister  who  not  only  does 
not  read  his  sermons  and  does  not  need 
to  quote  his  texts,  but  carries  the  whole 
book  in  at  least  three  languages  in  his 
head,  and  once,  as  a  proof  thereof, 
preached  with  it  below  his  feet. 

Much  was  to  be  looked  for  from  such 
a  man,  but  even  Mains,  whetted  by  in- 
tercourse with  Saunderson,  was  aston- 
ished at  the  sermon.  It  was  a  happy 
beginning  to  draw  a  parallel  between 
the  locusts  of  Joel  and  the  mice  of  Kil- 
bogie, and  gave  the  preacher  an  oppor- 
tunity of  describing  the  appearance, 
habits,  and  destruction  of  the  locusts, 
which  he  did  solely  from  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, translating  various  passages  afresh 
and  combining  lights  with  marvellous 
ingenuity.  This  brief  preface  of  half 
an  hour,  which  was  merely  a  stimulant 
for  the  Kilbogie  appetite,  led  up  to  a 
thorough  examination  of  physical  judg- 
ments, during  which  both  Bible  and 
Church  history  were  laid  under  liberal 
contribution.     At  this  point  the  minister 
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halted,  and  complimented  the  congrega- 
tion on  the  attention  they  had  given  to 
the  facts  of  the  case,  which  were  his  first 
head,  and  suggested  that  before  ap- 
proaching the  doctrine  of  visitations 
they  might  refresh  themselves  with  a 
Psalm.  The  congregation  were  visibly 
impressed,  and  many  made  up  their 
minds  while  singing  : 

*•  That  man  hath  perfect  blessedness" 

and  while  others  thought  it  due  to 
themselves  to  suspend  judgment  till 
they  had  tasted  the  doctrine,  they  after- 
waid  confessed  their  confidence.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  he  was  imme- 
diately beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
people  on  the  second  head,  and  even 
veterans  in  theology  panted  after  him  in 
vain,  so  that  one  of  the  elders,  nodding 
assent  to  an  exposure  i>f  the  Manichaean 
heresy,  suddenly  blushed  as  one  who 
had  played  the  hypocrite.  Some  pro- 
fessed to  have  noticed  a  doctrine  that 
had  not  been  touched  upon,  but  they 
never  couKI  give  it  a  name,  and  it  excit- 
ed just  admiration  that  a  preacher, 
starting  from  a  plague  of  mice,  should 
hare  made  a  wav  bv  sirictlv  scientific 
methods  into  the  secret  places  of  theol- 
ogy. Saunderson  allowed  his  hearers  a 
brief  rest  after  the  second  head,  and 
cheered  them  with  the  assurance  that 
what  was  still  before  them  would  be 
easy  to  follow.  It  was  the  application 
of  all  that  had  gone  before  to  the  life  of 
Kilbogie,  and  the  preacher  proceeded  to 
cv^nvicl  the  parish  under  each  of  the  ten 
commandments — with  the  plague  of 
mice  ever  in  reserve  to  silence  excuses 
— till  the  delighted  congregation  could 
have  risen  in  a  IkhIv  and  taken  Saunder- 
son  by  the  hand  for  his  fearlessness  and 
faithfulness.  Perhaps  the  extent  and 
lhorv>ughness  of  this  monumental  ser 
mv-^n  can  l>e  In^st  estimated  bv  the  fact 
that  ClaYjv^ts,  father  of  the  present  ten- 
ant, who  always  limed  his  rest  to  fifty 
minutes  exactly,  thus  overseeing  both 
the  intrvxiuclion  and  application  of  the 
sermon,  had  a  double  jv^rtion,  and  even 
a  series  of  supplementary  dvves,  till  at 
last  he  N.it  upright  thrv^ugh  sheer  satiety. 
It  mav  alsv>  be  orfercvi  as  evidence  that 
ihe  reserve  v^f  ^^ppern:in:  held  by  mv^th- 
ers  tVr  their  l\i:ms  was  pooled,  dv^les 
l^ing   furtively   passevi   across  pews  tv^ 

vX^ns:>ici:ou>Iv   needv   ian:ilies,   and   A*et 

«  •  -,  « 

the  last  had  gone  before  Sau.ndeisoa  fin- 
i^evi 


Mains  reported  to  the  congregational 
meeting  that  the  minister  had  been  quiet 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  but  had  ofifered 
to  say  something  about  Habakkuk  to 
any  evening  service,  and  had  cleared  up 
at  family  worship  some  obscure  points 
in  the  morning  discourse.  He  also  in- 
formed the  neighbours  that  he  had  driven 
his  guest  all  the  way  to  Muirtown,  and 
put  him  in  an  Edinburgh  carriage  with 
his  own  hands,  since  it  had  emerged 
that  Saunderson,  through  absence  of 
mind,  had  made  his  down  journey  by 
the  triangular  route  of  Dundee.  It  was 
quite  impossible  for  Kilbogie  to  conceal 
their  pride  in  electing  such  a  miracle  of 
learning,  and  their  bearing  in  Muirtown 
was  distinctly  changed  ;  but  indeed  they 
did  not  boast  vainly  about  Jeremiah 
Saunderson,  for  his  career  was  through- 
out on  the  level  of  that  monumental  ser- 
mon. When  the  Presbytery  in  the  gaiety 
of  their  heart  examined  Saunderson  to 
ascertain  whether  he  was  fully  equipped 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  pro- 
fessed the  whole  Old  Testament  in  He- 
brew, and  MacWheep  of  Pitscourie, 
who  alwavs  asked  the  candidate  to  read 
the  twenty-third  Psalm,  was  beguiled 
by  Jeremiah  into  the  Book  of  Job,  and 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  asking  ques- 
tions by  indicating  verbs  with  his  finger. 
His  Greek  examination  led  to  an  argu- 
ment between  Jeremiah  and  old  Dr. 
Dumsday  on  the  use  of  the  aoiist,  from 
which  the  minister-elect  of  Kilbogie 
came  out  an  easy  first  ;  and  his  sermons 
were  heard  to  within  measurable  distance 
of  the  second  head  by  an  exact  quorum 
of  the  exhausted  court,  who  were  kept 
by  the  clerk  sitting  at  the  door,  and  pre- 
venting MacWheep  escaping.  His  posi- 
tion in  the  court  was  assured  from  the 
beginning,  and  fulfilled  the  function  of 
an  Encyclo|>£edia,  with  occasional  amaz- 
ing results,  as  when  information  was 
asked  about  some  Eastern  sect  for  whose 
necessities  the  Presbvierv  were  asked  to 
collect,  and  Jeremiah  showed  clearly, 
with  the  reporters  present,  that  the  Cap- 
padooians  were  guilty  of  a  heresy  beside 
which  Morisonianism  was  an  unsullied 
whiteness.  His  work  as  examiner > in- 
general  for  the  court  was  a  merciful  fail- 
ure, and  encv>urag:ed  the  students  af  the 
district  to  return  to  their  district  couit, 
who  on  this  rumour  of  him,  had  trans- 
ferred ;  hem  selves  in  a  body  to  a  High- 
land Presbytery,  where  the  standard 
question    in    Philosophy    used    to    be. 
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How  many  horns  has  a  dilemma,  and 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other." 
No  man  knew  what  the  minister  of  Kil- 
bogie  might  not  ask — he  was  only  per- 
fectly certain  that  it  would  be  beyond 
his  knowledge  ;  but  as  Saunderson  al- 
ways gave  the  answer  himself  in  the  end, 
and  imputed  it  to  the  student,  anxiety 
was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Saunder- 
son, indeed,  was  in  the  custom  of  pass- 
ing all  candidates  and  reporting  them 
as  marvels  of  erudition,  whose  only  fault 
was  a  becoming  modesty — which,  how- 
ever, had  not  concealed  from  his  keen 
eye  hidden  treasures  of  learning.  Be- 
yond this  sphere  the  good  man*s  services 
were  not  used  by  a  body  of  shrewd  ec- 
clesiastics, as  the  inordinate  length  of 
an  ordination  sermon  had  ruined  a  din- 
ner prepared  for  the  court  by  *'  one  of 
our  intelligent  and  large-hearted  lay- 
men," and  it  is  still  pleasantly  told  how 
Saunderson  was  invited  to  a  congrega- 
tional soiree — an  ancient  meeting  where 
the  people  ate  oranges  and  the  speaker 
rallied  the  minister  on  being  still  un- 
married— and  discoursed — as  a  carefully 
chosen  subject — on  the  Jewish  feasts, 
with  illustrations  from  the  Talmud,  till 
some  one  burst  a  paper  bag  and  allowed 
the  feelings  of  the  people  to  escape. 
When  this  history  was  passed  round 
Muirtown  Market,  Kilbogie  thought  still 
more  highly  of  their  minister,  and  indi- 
cated their  opinion  of  the  other  parish 
in  severely  theological  language. 

Saunderson's  reputation  for  unfath- 
omable learning  and  saintly  simplicity 
was  built  up  out  of  many  incidents,  and 
grew  with  the  lapse  of  years  to  a  soli- 
tary height  in  the  big  strath,  so  that  no 
man  would  have  d^red  to  smile  had  the 
Free  Kirk  minister  of  Kilbogie  appeared 
in  Muirtown  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and 
Kilbogie  would  only  have  been  a  trifle 
more  conceited.  Truly  he  was  an  amaz- 
ing man,  and,  now  that  he  is  dead  and 
gone,  the  last  of  his  race,  I  wish  some 
man  of  his  profession  had  written  his 
life,  for  the  doctrine  he  taught  and  the 
way  he  lived  will  not  be  believed  by  the 
new  generation.  The  arrival  of  his 
goods  was  more  than  many  sermons  to 
Kilbogie,  and  I  had  it  from  Mains 's  own 
lips.  It  was  the  kindly  fashion  of  those 
days  that  the  farmers  carted  the  new 
minister's  furniture  from  the  nearest 
railway  station,  and  as  the  railway  to 
Kildrummie  was  not  yet  open,  they  had 
to  go  to  Stormont  Station  on  the  north 


line  ;  and  a  pleasant  procession  they 
made  passing  through  Pitscourie,  ten 
carts  in  their  best  array,  and  drivers 
with  a  semi- festive  air.  Mr.  Saunder- 
son was  at  the  station,  having  reached 
it  by  some  miracle  without  mistake,  and 
was  in  a  condition  of  abject  nervousness 
about  the  handling  and  conveyance  of 
his  belongings. 

**  You  will  be  careful — exceedingly 
careful,"  he  implored  ;  "  if  one  of  the 
boxes  were  allowed  to  descend  hurried- 
ly to  the  ground,  the  result  to  what  is 
within  would  be  disastrous.  I  am  much 
afiaid  that  the  weight  is  considerable, 
but  I  am  ready  to  assist  ;"  and  he  got 
ready. 

"  Dinna  pit  yirsel*  intae  a  fcery  farry 
(commotion),"  but  Mains  was  distinctly 
pleased  to  see  a  little  touch  of  worldli- 
ness,  just  enough  to  keep  the  new  minis- 
ter in  touch  with  humanity.  **  It  'ill  be 
queer  stuff  oor  lads  canna  lift,  an'  a'll 
gie  ye  a  warranty  that  the'U  no  be  a  cup 
o*  the  cheeny  broken  ;"  and  then  Saun- 
derson conducted  his  congregation  to 
the  siding. 

*'  Dod,  man,"  remarked  Mains  to  the 
station-master,  examining  a  truck  with 
eight  boxes  ;  "  the  manse  'ill  no  want 
for  dishes  at  ony  rate  ;  but  let's  start  on 
the  furniture  ;  whar  hae  ye  got  the  rest 
o'  the  plenishing  ? 

"  Naething  mair  ?  havers,  man,  ye 
dinna  mean  tae  say  they  pack  beds  an* 
tables  in  boxes  ;  a'  doot  there's  a  truck 
missin'."  Then  Mains  went  over  where 
the  minister  was  fidgetting  beside  his 
possessions. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Saunderson,  when 
the  situation  was  put  before  him,  "  it's 
all  here.  I  counted  the  boxes,  and  I 
packed  every  box  myself.  That  top  one 
contains  the  fathers — ^^deal  gently  with 
it  ;  and  the  Reformation  divines  are 
just  below  it.  Books  are  easily  injured, 
and  they  feel  it.  I  do  believe  there  is  a 
certain  life  in  them,  and  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
they  don't  like  being  ill-used,"  and 
Jeremiah  looked  wistfully  at  the  plough- 
men. 

**  Div  ye  mean  tae  say,"  as  soon  as 
Mains  had  recovered,  "  that  ye'vebrocht 
naethin*  for  the  manse  but  bukes,  naither 
bed  nor  bedding  ?  Keep's  a*,"  as  the  sit- 
uation grew  upon  him,  "  whar  are  ye  tae 
sleep,  and  what  are  ye  tae  sit  on  ?  An* 
div  ye  never  eat  ?  This  croons  a'  ;" 
and  Mains  gazed  at  his  new  minister  as 
one   who   supposed    that  he  had  taken 
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Jeremiah's  measure  and  had  failed  ut- 
terly, 

''  Mea  culpa — it's  .  .  .  my  blame," 
and  Saunderson  was  evidently  humbled 
at  this  public  exposure  of  his  incapacity  ; 
"  some  slight  furnishing  will  be  expedi- 
ent, even  necessary,  and  I  have  a  plan 
for  book-shelves  in  my  head  ;  it  is  in- 
genious and  convenient,  and  if  there  is 
a  worker  in  wood  ,  ,  ." 

"  Come  awa'  tae  the  dogcart,  sir," 
said  Mains,  realising  that  even  Kilbogie 
did  net  know  what  a  singular  gift  they 
had  obtained,  and  that  discussion  on 
such  sublunary  matters  as  pots  and 
pans  was  useless,  not  to  say  profane. 
0  eight  carts  got  a  box  each  ;  one,  Jt 


j^iah  S  ancient  kist  of  moderate  dii 

I  the  tenth— that  r 


be  left  unrecognised — 
a  handbag  that  had 
been  on  the  twelve 
years'  probation  with 
Its  master.  The  story 
grew  as  it  passed  west- 
ward, and  when  it 
reached  us  we  were 
given  to  understand 
that  the  Free  Kirk  min- 
ister of  Kilbogie  had 
come  to  his  parish  with 
his  clothing  in  a  paper 
parcel  and  twenty-four 
packing  cases  filled 
with  books,  in  as  many 
languages  —  half  of 
them  dating  from  the 
introduction  of  print- 
ing, and  fastened  by 
silver  clasps — and  that 
if  Drumtochty  serious- 
ly desired  to  hear  an 
intellectual  sermon  at 
a  time,  we  must  take 
our  way  through  Toch- 
ty  woods. 

Mrs.  Pitillo  took  the 
minister  into  her 
hands,  and  compelled 
him  to  accompany  her 
toMuirtown,  whereshe 
had  him  at  her  will  for 
some  time,  so  that  she 
equipped  the  kitchen 
(fully),  a  dining-room 
(fairly),  a  spare  bed- 
room (amply),  Mr. 
Saunderson's  own  bed- 
room (miserably),  and 
secured  a  table  and  two 
chairs  for  the  study.  X^'s  success  turned 
her  head.  Full  of  motherly  forethought, 
and  having  a  keen  remembrance  that 
probationers  always  retired  in  the  after- 
noon at  Mains  to  think  over  the  even- 
ing's address,  and  left  an  impress  of  the 
human  form  on  the  bed  when  they  came 
down  to  tea,  Mrs,  Pitillo  suggested 
that  a  sofa  would  be  an  admirable  addi- 
tion to  the  study.  As  soon  as  this  piece 
of  furniture,  of  a  size  suitable  for  his 
six  feet,  was  pointed  out  to  the  minis- 
ter, he  took  fright,  and  became  quite 
unmanageable.  He  would  not  have 
such  an  article  in  his  study  on  any  ac- 
count, partly  because  it  would  only  feed 
a  tendency  to  sloth — which,  he  ex- 
plained, was  one  of  his  besetting  sins— 


ight     and  partly  because  it  would  curtail  the 
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space  available  for  books,  which,  he  in- 
dicatedy  were  the  proper  furniture  of 
any  room,  but  chiefly  of  a  study.  So 
great  was  his  alarm  that  he  repented  of 
too  early  concessions  about  the  other 
rooms,  and  explained  to  Mrs.  Pitillo  that 
every  inch  of  space  be  rigidly  kept  for 
the  overflow  from  the  study,  which  he 
expected — if  he  were  spared — would 
reach  the  garrets.  Several  times  on 
their  way  back  to  Kilbogie,  Saunderson 
looked  wistfully  at  Mrs.  Pitillo,  and 
once  opened  his  mouth  as  if  to  speak, 
from  which  she  gathered  that  he  was 
grateful  for  her  kindness,  but  dared  not 
yield  any  farther  to  the  luxuries  of  the 
flesh. 

What  this  worthy  woman  endured  in 
securing  a  succession  of  reliable  house- 
keepers for  Mr.  Saunderson  and  over- 
seeing the  interior  of  that  remarkable 
home,  she  was  never  able  to  explain  to 
her  own  satisfaction,  though  she  made 
many  honest  efforts,  and  one  of  her  last 
intelligible  utterances  was  a  lamentable 
prophecy  of  the  final  estate  of  the  Free 
Church  manse  of  Kilbogie.  Mr.  Saun- 
derson himself  seemed  at  times  to  have 
some  vague  idea  of  her  painful  services, 
and  once  mentioned  her  name  to  Car- 
michael  in  feeling  terms.  There  had 
been  some  delay  in  providing  for  the 
bodily  wants  of  the  visitor  after  his  eight 
miles*  walk  from  Drumtochty,  and  it 
seemed  likely  that  he  would  be  obliged  to 
take  his  meal  standing  for  want  of  a  chair. 

••  While  Mrs.  Pitillo  lived,  I  have  a 
strong  impression,  almost  amounting  to 
certainty,  that  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  the  manse  were  better  ordered  ; 
she  had  the  episcopal  faculty  in  quite  a 
conspicuous  degree,  and  was,  I  have 
often  thought,  a  woman  of  sound  judg- 
ment. 


**  We  were  not  able  at  all  times  to  see 
eye  to  eye,  as  she  had  an  unfortunate 
tendency  to  meddle  with  my  books  and 
papers,  and  to  arrange  them  after  an 
artificial  fashion.  This  she  called  tidy- 
ing, and,  in  its  most  extreme  form, 
cleaning. 

**  With  all  her  excellencies,  there  was 
also  in  her  what  1  have  noticed  in  most 
women,  a  certain  flavour  of  guile,  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  I  was  making  a  brief 
itinerary  through  Holland  and  France 
in  search  of  comely  editions  of  the  fa- 
thers, she  had  the  books  carried  out  to 
the  garden  and  dusted.  It  was  the 
space  of  two  years  before  I  regained 
mastery  of  my  library  again,  and  unto 
this  day  I  cannot  lay  my  hands  on  the 
service  book  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  which 
I  had  in  the  second  edition,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  an  original  edition  of  Ruther- 
ford's Lex  Rex. 

**  It  does  not  become  me,  however,  to 
reflect  on  the  efforts  of  that  worthy  ma- 
tron, for  she  was  by  nature  a  good  wom- 
an, and  if  any  one  could  be  saved  by 
good  works,  her  place  is  assured.  I  was 
with  her  before  she  died,  and  her  last 
words  to  me  were,  *  Tell  Jean  tae  dust 
yir  bukes  aince  in  the  sax  months,  and 
for  ony  sake  keepae  chair  for  sittin'  on.' 
It  was  not  the  testimony  one  would  have 
desired,  but  yet,  Mr.  Carmichael,  I  have 
often  thought  that  there  was  a  spirit 
of  ...  of  unselfishness,  in  fact,  that 
showed  the  working  of  grace."  Later 
in  the  same  evening  Mr.  Saunderson's 
mind  returned  to  his  friend's  spiritual 
state,  for  he  entered  into  a  long  argu- 
ment to  show  that  while  Mary  was  more 
spiritual,  Martha  must  have  been  within 
the  Divine  Election. 

(To  be  continued.) 


INSPIRATION. 

He  builds  not  anxiously  by  rule  and  line 
Who,  as  he  toils  at  the  august  design. 

Hears  in  his  heart  the  summons  from  the  height. 
Sees  in  his  soul  the  truth  of  beauty  shine. 


Charles  G,  D.  Roberts, 
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A  topic  of  very  general  interest  of  late 
has  been  the  adverse  decision  of  Oxford 
University  as  to  the  admission  of  wom- 
en to  its  degrees.  The  application  for 
such  a  concession  was  very  strongly  sup- 
ported and  it  was  supposed  by  many 
that  it  would  be  successfully  carried 
through;  but  the  result  shows  that  Ox- 
ford conservatism  is  still  as  powerful  as 
ever.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  feature 
of  the  whole  affair  is  the  extraordinary 
variety  of  reasons  assigned  by  those  who 
opposed  the  application.  One  don  votes 
against  it  because  he  thinks  that  the  ad- 
mission of  women  to  the  regular  work 
of  the  University  would  tend  to  popula- 
rise its  instruction  and  therefore  impair 
its  scientific  value.  Another  don,  a  very 
eminent  physicist,  also  opposes  the 
scheme,  but  on  the  ground  that  the 
actual  instruction  now  given  in  the  Uni- 
versity is  of  so  unsatisfactory  a  character 
that  it  would  be  a  serious  disadvantage 
to  the  higher  education  of  women  if  fe- 
male students  should  be  encouraged  to 
give  up  better  instruction  elsewhere  for 
the  sake  of  receiving  Oxford's  teaching. 
Altogether,  the  majority  agreed  only  in 
their  negative  vote,  and  some  of  them 
now  seem  rather  troubled  by  the  dis- 
crepancy in  their  tabulated  opinions. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  the  ultimate  admission  of  women  to 
all  academic  privileges  can  be  very  long 
deferred  in  view  of  the  general  trend  of 
educational  and  other  development  at 
the  present  time. 

Without  reference  to  the  merits  of  the 
immediate  question,  one  may  be  per- 
mitted to  object  to  the  admission  of  fe- 
male students  to  Oxford  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  not  be  in  accordance  with 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  The  whole 
spirit  of  Oxford  and  of  its  traditions  is 
mediaeval  rather  than  modern  ;  and  it  is 
this  quasi  mediaevalism  that  gives  the 
place  its  distinctive  character  and  ex- 
plains its  curious  influence  upon  the 
mind  and  the  imagination  of  all  who 
have  sojourned  within  its  venerable 
halls.  It  seems,  therefore,  a  pity  that 
it  should  in  any  respect  lose  its  distinc- 
tive character  and  that  we  cannot,  in 
one  place  at  least,  hold  back  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  age  for  the  sake  of  aesthetic 
picturesqueness,  and  keep  this  one  spot 


uncontaminated  by  the  utilitarian  and 
faddish  tendencies  of  our  time.  Strip 
Oxford  of  its  mediaevalism,  and  it  is  no 
longer  Oxford,  but  an  anomaly  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  view  may  long 
prevail.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  the  authorities  of  Oxford  have 
rather  shut  themselves  off  from  any  re- 
course to  this  plea  by  throwing  open 
their  most  sacred  penetralia  to  the  rav- 
ages of  the  University  Extension  prowl- 
ers during  the  summer  months.  These 
preposterous  persons,  who  are  aggravat- 
ed specimens  of  the  Cook's  tourist  blend- 
ed with  the  educational  quack,  play  at 
learning  and  irritate  the  sensitive  eye 
with  their  fooleries  during  the  most 
beautiful  season  of  the  year,  when  Ox- 
ford is  otherwise  steeped  in  its  own  mys- 
terious and  haunting  beauty.  There  is, 
however,  a  set  among  the  younger  Ox- 
ford men  who  in  the  sphere  of  university 
education  are  the  analogues  of  the  pres- 
ent **  Tory  Democracy"  and  of  the 
**  Young  England**  party  of  a  genera- 
tion ago  in  the  field  of  politics.  They 
cater  to  popular  movements,  and  like  to 
come  out  from  their  cloisters  and  with  a 
superior  air  impart  certain  crumbs  of 
culture  to  the  mob.  They  do  not  see 
that  ere  long  the  mob  will  not  be  con- 
tent to  sit  at  their  doors  and  receive  the 
crumbs  with  thankfulness  ;  but  that, 
grown  familiar,  they  will  presently 
smash  in  the  windows,  rifle  the  buttery, 
and  make  themselves  riotously  at  home 
in  the  very  innermost  shrines  of  culture. 
Mr.  Harold  Frederic's  latest  novel, 
published  here  under  the  title  of  Jllumi' 
nation^  is  having  something  of  a  vogue. 
It  was  reviewed  at  considerable  length  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Saiurdav  Revinv 
by  **  Frank  Danby,"  who  praises  it  with 
discrimination,  and  evidently  takes  it 
very  seriously.  She  also  makes  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  in  America  Mr. 
Frederic's  novels  are  sold  by  the  hun- 
dred thousand,  and  that  their  author  is 
acclaimed  as  an  American  Dickens.  As 
to  the  truth  of  this  assertion  I  have  no 
means  of  judging  ;  but  Mr.  Frederic  cer- 
tainly seems  to  be  attracting  a  fair 
amount  of  attention  in  England  at  the 
present  time.  Speaking  of  Frank  Dan- 
by, I  noticed  some  months  ago  that  in 
your  columns  you  gave  some  account  of 
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her  quarrel  with  Mr.  George  Moore.  It 
had  been  supposed  of  late  that  the  feud 
was  dying  out ;  but  in  the  review  which 
I  have  mentioned  above  she  speaks  of 
Mr.  Moore  as  **  ungrammatical  and  sala- 
cious,** so  that  one  must  conclude  with 
a  sort  of  amused  interest  that  master  and 
disciple  have  not  as  yet  made  up  their 
differences,  and  that  the  fight  is  still  on. 
A  rumour  has  gone  abroad  during  the 
past  month  that  Mr.  Alfred  Austin's  dis- 
gust and  astonishment  at  the  comments 
upon  his  appointment  to  the  Laureate- 
ship  have  led  him  seriously  to  consider 
the  question  of  resigning  his  new  hon- 
ours ;  but  I  think  it  may  be  said  once 
for  all  that  this  rumour  has  no  founda- 
tion. It  would,  of  course,  be  a  very 
foolish  thing  for  him  to  do,  as  it  would 
ruin  his  literary  career  and  tacitly  admit 
the  justice  of  the  criticisms  ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
criticisms  themselves  have  in  any  way 


affected  his  tranquillity,  but  may  even 
have  enhanced  his  very  complacent  esti- 
mate of  his  own  powers,  for  I  have  been 
told  by  one  who  knows  him  that  he  re- 
gards these  attacks  as  a  sort  of  uncon- 
scious tribute  to  his  greatness,  and  that 
he  measures  his  own  powers  and  his  own 
success  by  the  intensity  of  the  jealousy 
which  they  have  excited  in  the  minds  of 
his  literary  brethren. 

As  I  close  this  letter,  the  announce- 
ment is  made  on  what  appears  to  be 
good  authority  of  the  engagement  of 
Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  to  Miss  Evelyn 
Millard,  a  very  charming  actress,  and 
one  who  has  lately  been  taking  the  part  of 
the  Princess  Flavia  in  The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda.  It  is,  in  fact,  through  her  as- 
sumption of  this  part  that  the  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Hawkins  began,  which 
has  now  culminated  in  their  engage- 
ment. 

H,  S,  May, 


PARIS    LETTER. 


It  appears,  as  one  feared^ would  be  the 
case,  that  the  Society  de  1' Edition  paries 
Auteurs  (the  Authors*  Publishing  Com- 
pany) of  Paris,  of  whose  organisation 
and  initial  venture  some  account  was 
given  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Book- 
man; has  not  been  a  success,  and,  at 
least  temporarily,  has  suspended  its 
operations.  The  sales  of  the  first  book 
published  by  this  society — a  collection 
of  short  tales  republished  from  various 
newspapers — were  so  small  that  there 
were  no  funds  in  hand  to  publish  the 
third  book,  which  had  been  passed  by 
the  Reading  Committee.  It  would  seem 
that  it  is  impossible  for  authors  to  carry 
out  the  business  of  publishing  success- 
fully. One  will  watch  with  interest  the 
results  of  the  large  American  organisa- 
tion, and  the  success  which  will  attend 
the  efforts  of  an  individual  English 
author  in  this  direction.  But  one  fears 
that  disappointment  may  here  also  be  in 
store. 

Quite  a  number  of  fairly  well-known 
writers  among  lesjeunes — a  classification 
including  men  of  over  sixty — took  part  in 
the  recent  Mid-Lent  procession  organ- 
ised by  the  students.  This  procession 
was  known  as  the  **  Procession  of  the 


Mad  Cow.**  It  is  said  in  France  that 
every  one  who  follows  a  liberal  profes- 
sion, and  especially  writers  and  painters, 
has  in  his  career  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  when  his  poverty  is  so  great  that 
he  is  glad  to  get  the  beef  of  a  vac/te  en- 
ragife  to  eat  ;  and  when  it  is  said  of  a 
man,  as  for  instance  it  is  often  said  of 
Emile  Zola,  that  he  has  eaten  quantities 
of  mad-cow  beef  in  his  life,  it  is  meant 
that  he  has  been  through  a  long  period 
of  semi-starvation.  I  confess  that  I  have 
seen  but  little  of  this  much-talked-of 
starvation  among  French  authors,  even 
among  les  jcunes^  and  where  it  does  exist 
it  is  mainly  attributable  to  improvidence. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  in  France, 
with  the  rarest  exceptions,  no  man  in 
his  senses  takes  to  authorship  as  a  pro- 
fession, or  engages  in  it  in  a  commercial 
spirit,  unless  he  has  other  means  of  sub- 
sistence. In  England  a  man  can  hope 
to  get  some  sort  of  a  living,  however 
unsuccessful  he  may  be,  out  of  author- 
ship. In  France  no  man  outside  Charen- 
ton  would  entertain  such  a  hope,  or  act 
upon  it.  I  have  never  yet  met  a  writer  in 
France,  trying  to  make  a  reputation  as 
an  author,  who  had  not  either  a  private 
income    or    some    other    employment. 
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Huysmans,  for  instance,  has  a  Govern- 
ment office,  and,  in  addition,  is  engaged 
commercially  in  book-binding  ;  Mal- 
larm6  was  until  quite  recently  professor 
of  English  at  a  Parisian  lyc6e,  and  so 
on.  So  there  is  really  never  any  neces- 
sity for  an  author  in  France  to  dine  off 
vache  enragt^e,  and  no  reason  for  him 
whatever  to  appeal  to  the  public  for 
sympathy  on  account  of  fare  so  unpalat- 
able. Speaking  of  unpalatable  fare  re- 
minds me,  by  contraries,  of  Ars^ne 
Houssaye,  who  was  a  gourmet  of  the 
first  water.  I  fancy  his  dinners  will  be 
remembered  longer  in  Paris  than  his 
books,  which  have  little  weight  there. 
He  was  a  '*  very  precious*'  man,  in  the 
French  sense  of  the  word /MvW/x,  and 
bestowed  on  the  elegancies  of  life  as 
much  care  as,  with  less  success,  he  ap- 
plied to  his  literary  workmanship.  He 
was  as  reserved  as  Alexandre  Dumas  the 
younger,  and  was  never  to  be  seen  any- 
where, spending  his  time  in  a  secluded 
if  Sybaritic  enjoyment  of  life.  One 
heard  of  him  occasionally  in  Parisian 
society,  when  a  tnot  of  his  would  run 
round  the  town.  His  wit  was  bitter, 
even  caustic,  and  seemed  to  be  the  utter- 
ance of  a  disappoined  man.  I  believe 
his  literary  ambition  was  a  very  high 
one,  and  that  its  non-realisation,  had 
soured  him,  in  spite  of  the  pleasures  of 
most  refined  life  which  he  enjoyed, 
thanks  to  a  large  fortune,  which  no 
doubt  diverted  his  attention  from  those 
labours  by  which  alone  his  ambition 
could  have  been  realised.  1  once  heard 
him  described  as  le  rot  des  dilettants^  a 
description  not  altogether  malevolent. 

Everybody  in  Paris,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  a  few  of  the  envious 
among  les  jeunes^  is  delighted  to  hear  of 
the  great  success  in  London  of  John 
Davidson's  adaptation  of  Francois  Cop- 
p6e*s  Pour  la  Couronne^  which,  of  course, 
was  immensely  successful  in  Paris.  I 
was  present  at  the  dress  rehearsal  of 
Pour  la  Couronney  and  rarely  have  seen  a 
piece  more  enthusiastically  received  by 
an  audience  which  is  usually  indifferent. 
But  Coppee  is  very  popular  in  France 
among  all  classes,  from  the  cam  clots  or 
street  hawkers,  who  speak  of  him  as  U 
p}rc  Coppt^Cy  and  shouted  themselves 
hoarse  in  **  booming"  his  Lc  Pater ^  up 
to  his  brother  Academicians,  who  always 
complain  of  his  absence  when  he  is  not 
present  at  their  gatherings.  His  poetry 
is  popular  all  over  France.     Some  years 


ago  a  popular  edition  of  his  poems  was 
published  in  fivepenny  monthly  parts,  in 
a  coloured  wrapper  on  which  was  a  pic- 
ture of  the  poet  with  a  silk  hat  on  his 
head  and  an  umbrella  in  his  hand.  Les 
j'eunes  laughed  and  scoffed,  and  said  that 
the  gibus  and  the  rifflard  were  emblem- 
atic of  the  contents  of  these  parts,  but 
the  public  bought  the  book  in  large 
quantities.  Copp6e  is  a  tendre — a  ten- 
der-hearted man — and  his  work  contains 
that  proportion  of  sentiment  which  is 
dear  to  all  French  people  in  spite  of 
their  pretences  of  the  contrary.  And 
the  work  is  the  man.  Copp6e  is  a  kind- 
hearted,  simple  man  ;  fond  of  the  coun- 
try, fond  of  flowers  and  animals,  and 
devoted  to  all  old  friends.  I  remember 
his  telling  me  once  that  his  hope  was 
that  his  old  housekeeper  should  close  his 
eyes  in  death,  that  he  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  surviving  her.  He  is  senti- 
mental, without  scnsiblcrie.  He  lives 
very  simply,  and  the  only  affectation 
that  I  know  in  him  is  his  habit  of  putting 
on  a  red  shirt  or  blouse  when  he  sits 
down  to  write.  He  is  very  fond  of  exer- 
cise, and  can  walk  many  a  younger  man 
off  his  legs.  I  know  of  many  acts  of 
generosity  to  his  credit.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  saved  a  poor  girl  from  the  town, 
dowered  her,  and  found  her  a  husband. 
He  is  an  excellent  confrlrCy  and  never 
closes  his  purse  to  the  shipwrecked  of 
literature. 

Those  of  us  who  know  John  Davidson 
also  are  doubly  glad  of  the  success  at 
the  Lyceum.  It  was  time  that  David- 
son should  receive  some  of  the  fruits  of 
his  labours.  How  many  years  is  it 
since,  abandoning  a  *'  dominie's"  stool 
in  the  North  of  Scotland,  he  bravely 
plunged  into  the  literary  fight  in  Lon- 
don, and,  undismayed  by  the  hard 
knocks  he  received,  fought  on  and  on  ? 
Not  more  than  two  years  ago  he  told  me 
that  "  there  was  nothing  as  yet  in  the 
shape  of  an  income,"  and  he  laughing- 
ly added  that  he  believed  the  house  in 
which  he  was  living  with  his  family  was 
the  smallest  house  in  London.  I  knew 
that  it  was  so  small  that  the  poet  was 
forced  to  rent  a  room  over  a  green- 
grocer's shop  in  a  neighbouring  street 
to  do  his  work  in,  and  that  his  fine  pro- 
ductions were  elaborated  only  in  the  lei- 
sure moments  which  could  be  snatched 
from  arduous  literary  tasks.  But  he 
has  all  along  kept  up  heart,  a  sanguine 
and  jovial  man,  with  a  laugh  that  was 
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good  to  her.     One  is  very  glad  to  think 
him  happy  at  last  and  free  from  care. 

The  illustration  of  books  is  being  more 
and  more  attended  to  by  the  Parisian 
publishers.  Many  publishers  in  Paris 
now  illustrate  all  the  books  they  pub- 
lish, believing  that  an  illustrated  book 
will  sell  far  more  readily  than  another. 
One  publisher  recently  told  me  that  the 
book  trade  is  so  bad  in  France  that,  did 
he  not  spend  money  on  illustrating  his 
publications,  he  did  not  believe  that  he 
could  make  his  business  pay.  The  pub- 
lic taste  in  France  certainly  is  in  favour 
of  illustrated  books,  and  there  are  some 
signs  that  this  taste  is  also  spreading  in 
England.  Many  novels  recently  pub- 
lished in  London  have  been  illustrated. 
The  additional  expense  is,  of  course, 
considerable,  and  is  perhaps  higher  in 
Paris  than  in  London,  although  there 
are  many  more  talented  *'  black  and 
white  men"  in  the  former  town.  In 
London,  I  believe,  a  publisher  can  have 
a  book  well  illustrated  throughout  for 
from  £2$  to  £so.  In  Paris  the  latter 
sum  may  certainly  be  considered  the 
minimum  for  which  a  draughtsman  of 
any  standing  would  undertake  to  illus- 
trate a  book.  I  am  not  now  referring  to 
the  artists  who  work  for  the  *'  penny- 
number"    houses,    like    Rouff's,    which 


issue  tons  of  illustrated  feuilletons  every 
month.  For  these  publications  quantity 
rather  than  quality  is  the  desideratum, 
and  the  publishers  find  it  more  remu- 
nerative to  employ  active  men,  capable 
of  large  production,  at  a  fixed  salary, 
which  in  the  case  of  some  men  is  a  high 
one.  I  know  of  one  **  black  and  white" 
man  who  has  been  drawing  over  $4000  a 
year  for  some  years  past  for  his  exclu- 
sive services  to  one  viaison  d*/dition  alone. 
It  is  true  that  his  output  is  enormous. 
The  artists  I  am  writing  about  are  such 
men  as  Myrbach,  Mignon,  Dunki,  Mon- 
tigni6,  and  Vierge,  who  produce  draw- 
ings which  are  works  of  art.  I  have 
just  received  from  M.  Edouard  Pelletan, 
the  publisher,  a  beautiful  pamphlet,  in 
which  the  cause  of  the  illustrated  book 
is  eloquently  pleaded,  and  in  which 
some  specimens  of  the  work  produced 
by  his  house  are  given.  One  is  glad  to 
see  in  these  days  of  cheap  '*  process" 
work  that  good  wood-engraving  is  still 
believed  in  by  the  Parisian  publishers, 
who,  as  far  as  enterprise  is  concerned, 
are  certainly  not  to  blame  for  the  de- 
pression in  the  book  trade  in  France,  of 
which  we  hear  more  and  more. 

Robert  H,  Sherard. 
123  Boulevard  Magenta,  Paris. 


AFTER   SIN. 


Sometimes  I  quite  forget — 

And  then  I  laugh  and  run, 

And  boldly  front  the  sun, 

And  feel  the  sting  of  youth  urge  on  and  on. 

I  touch  life*s  bui;ning  cup. 
With  thirst  to  drink  it  up. 
Then  sudden  turn  aside. 
And  crouch  and  shrink  and  hide. 
And  loathe  the  revealing  day. 
Remembering  my  clay. 


Dorothea  Lummis. 
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MARY  ANDERSON'S  AUTOBIO(iRAPHY.* 

It  was  a  forcjijone  coiuiusion  that  the 
autobiofi^raphy  of  Mary  Anderson  would 
be  interesting^,  since  hers  is  tlie  most 
poetic  figure  and  tlie  nn)st  remarkabh* 
career  in  tlie  history  of  the  American 
staj^e.  Hut  it  was  not  at  all  certain  that 
an  inexperienced  writer  could  j^ive  lit- 
erary symmetiy  to  the  story  of  her 
career.  Certainly  there  can  have  been 
no  expectation  of  any  such  finished  w«)rk 
as  Mme.  de  Navarro  has  done.  The 
book  is  so  admirably  written,  in  fact, 
that  one  hardly  realises  that  it  comes 
from  a  'prentice  hand.  The  simplicity, 
clarity,  directness,  and  jj^race  which  ^ive 
it  distinction  are  usually  the  ripest  fruits 
of  literary  experience.  But  in  this  in- 
stance the  concentrated  studv  of  Shake- 
speare  seems  to  have  been  all  the  tiain- 
inj^^  required.  The  author  herself  may 
have  been  unaware  of  the  literary  influ- 
ence under  which  her  book  was  written, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  Shakespearean, 
appearing  with  apparent  unconscious- 
ness in  the  tone  of  partial  quotation  and 
in  the  turn  of  many  a  phrase. 

It  could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise, 
since  the  greater  part  of  her  life  has  been 
given  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare. 
Her  attention  was  first  turned  to  the 
tragedies  by  hearing  Hamlet  read 
when  she  was  twelve  years  of  age. 
**  Though,**  she  says  in  this  autobiog- 
raphy, **  I  understood  nothing  of  the 
subtle  thought  and  beauty  of  the 
tragedy,  the  mere  story,  characters, 
and,  above  all,  that  wonderful  though 
nameless  atmosphere  that  pervades  all 
of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  works  de- 
lighted and  thrilled  me.  From  that  time 
most  of  my  play  hours  were  spent  in 
poring  over  it."  Vague  thoughts  of  be-, 
coming  an  actress  began  soon  after  to 
form  in  the  child's  mind  as  she  absorbed 
rather  than  studied  the  plays  ;  but  it 
was  not  until  two  years  later,  after  see- 
ing the  Hamlet  of  Edwin  Booth,  that 
these  wandering  thoughts  became  a 
fixed  purpose.  The  first  mention  of  the 
intention  aroused  a  storm  of  opposition. 
Her    family   were    old-fashioned    Ken- 

*  A  Few  Memories.  By  Mary  Anderson 
(Mme.  de  Navarro).  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.    $2.50. 


tuckians  who  believed — as  the  type  still 
believes — that  woman's  proper  place  is 
**  the  sweet,  safe  corner  by  the  house- 
hold fire.**  Moreover,  they  were  the 
devoutest  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  held 
everything  pertaining  to  the  theatrical 
profession  in  peculiar  abhorrence.  How 
strenuous  the  opposition  was  from  both 
the  home  and  the  church,  and  how 
deeply  Mary  Anderson  felt  it,  her  own 
written  words  now  fully  reveal  for  the 
first  time.  One  of  the  bitterest  oppo- 
nents of  her  career  was  an  uncle,  a 
priest,  to  whom  she  was  tenderly  at- 
tached. **  Had  I  known,**  she  says  sad- 
ly, **  that  T  would  never  see  him  again 
— that  he  would  die,  my  mother  and  I 
far  away  from  him,  and  that  almost 
until  his  death  he  would  refuse  to  for- 
give or  see  me  unless  I  abandoned  the 
stage  life  which  he  thought  so  injurious, 
nay,  sinful — I  would  even  then  have  re- 
nounced what  was  within  my  grasp." 
Again  she  refers  to  it  toward  the  end  of 
the  book  with  characteristic  humility 
and  sweetness  of  spirit. 

"  Pleasant  was  Father  Boucher's  acknowledg- 
ment (after  disapproving  of  my  profession  for 
years)  that  my  private  life  had  not  fallen  under 
the  evils  which,  at  the  beginning,  he  feared  to  be 
inevitable  from  contact  with  the  theatre.  Father 
Boucher  was  a  dear  old  Frenchman,  who  had 
known  and  instructed  me  in  matters  religious  since 
my  childhood.  My  respect  and  afifection  for  him 
had  always  been  deep.  When  he  condemned  my 
resolution  to  go  upon  the  stage  quite  as  bitterly 
as  did  my  venerated  guardian.  Pater  Anton,  my 
cup  of  unhappiness  overflowed.  All  my  early 
successes  were  clouded  by  the  alienation  of  these 
unique  friends.  My  satisfaction  and  delight  may 
be  imagined  when,  after  years  of  estrangement. 
Father  Boucher  met  me  with  the  same  trust  with 
which  he  had  honoured  me  as  a  child,  and  heartily 
gave  me  his  blessing." 

Great  as  these  obstacles  were,  Mary 
Anderson  encountered  upon  the  very 
threshold  of  her  profession  others  of  a 
different  kind,  that  were  harder,  if  pos- 
sible, to  overcome.  Her  people  were 
poor  ;  her  environment  was  out  of  touch 
with  all  things  artistic  ;  and  when  a  re- 
luctant consent  had  been  wrung  from  her 
mother,  the  means  whereby  shc>45ight 
begin  to  study  were  still  out  of  re3 
The  frank  portrayal  of  the  first  blind 
struggles  of  the  uneducated  child  of 
fourteen  toward  a  great  ambition  makes 
one  of  the  charms  of  the  book.     There  is 
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as  much  pathos  as  humour  in  the  ac- 
count of  her  going  to  the  Louisville 
cemetery  and  speaking  Juliet's  lines 
through  the  grilled  door  of  a  vault,  in 
order  to  acquire  a  hollow  tone.  She 
says  simply  : 

•*  The  labour  was  particulariy  hard,  working  as 
I  did  in  the  dark,  having  no  one  to  consult,  and 
no  experience  to  guide  me.  I  longed  for  help, 
which  never  came  except  from  my  mother,  who 
was  as  ignorant  as  1  of  dramatic  art.  Still  we 
worked  on  incessantly,  I  producing  effects,  she 
criticising  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  Often  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  I  would  awaken  her  to 
show  some  new  point.  Indeed,  I  owe  more  to 
her  constant  and  loving  interest  and  encourage- 
ment than  I  can  ever  hope  to  repay.  Had  a 
thorough  schooling  in  the  art  been  possible,  in- 
stead of  these  random  and  unguided  efforts,  my 
work  would  have  been  halved  and  its  results 
doubled/' 

She  seems,  indeed,  to  have  suffered 
from  this  lack  of  technical  knowledge 
throughout  her  entire  stage  career. 
Much  of  **  the  feeling  of  loneliness  and 
apprehension"  that  to  the  last  oppressed 
her  upon  entering  any  large  city,  not- 
withstanding her  steadily  increasing  suc- 
cess, arose  apparently  from  this  cause. 
Not  until  her  first  visit  to  Europe,  after 
a  stage  experience  of  several  years,  does 
she  seem  to  have  beg^n  to  understand 
the  finer  points  of  her  art,  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  what  she  says  of  her  first  im- 
pressions at  the  Com^die  Fran9aise. 

"Being  used  to  the  broad  and  bold  effects  of 
our  early  stage,  the  refinement  and  finesse  of  the 
French  art  meant  little  or  nothing  to  me.  I 
longed  for  the  artists  to  fling  their  restraint  to 
the  winds  and  give  the  public  a  good  old-fashioned 
burst  in  the  tragic  scenes,  such  as  I  had  been  ac- 
customed to  see  and  indulge  in  myself.  When 
the  curtain  fell  without  it  I  was  unpleasantly  sur- 
prised. Only  bright  and  flaring  colors  appealed 
to  me  in  those  days,  and  the  delicate  tints  and 
touches  with  which  these  French  actors  gained 
their  greatest  effects  appeared  to  me  weak  and 
insipid." 

With  artistic  perception  quickened  by 
these  revelations  of  French  art,  Mary 
Anderson  began  anxious  preparation  for 
her  d^but  in  London. 

"  I  heard  from  many  that  American  artists 
never  succeeded  in  England,  that  they  invariably 
lost  money  there,  and  that  the  English  felt  it  a 
duty  to  crush  aspiring  Americans,  socially  as  well 
as  artistically.  These  reports  were  far  from  re 
assuring,  but  there  was  no  escape  from  the  con- 
tract." 

After  a  month  of  alarms,  doubts,  and 
constant  dreams  of  failure,  the  first  night 
came. 

"  The  thought  that  I  was  about  to  appear  in 
the  land  of  my  greatest  dramatic  heroine,  Sarah 


Siddons,  near  the  very  theatres  that  had  mog 
with  the  voices  of  Gar  rick,  silver-tongued  Barry, 
and  Edmund  Kean  set  my  heart  beating  so  that 
I  could  hardly  stand.  After  the  applause  on  my 
first  entrance  (I  had  never  received  such  a  long 
and  hearty  greeting),  I  felt  that  the  public  of  Lon- 
don, so  dreaded  for  months  before,  had  welcomed 
a  stranger  in  a  most  friendly  spirit.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  first  scenes  had  evidently  weakened 
me,  for  in  the  second  act,  while  weaving  garlands 
for  the  golden  cups,  a  friendly  voice  from  the  pit 
called  out :  '  Mary,  please  speak  up  a  bit !'  This 
was  said  with  such  good  feeling  that  it  put  an  end 
to  my  nervousness,  and  from  that  moment  the 
play  ran  smoothly  to  the  end." 

This  first  night  in  London  may  per- 
haps be  called  Mary  Anderson's  first  real 
success.  Her  audacious  spirit,  her  ex- 
treme youth,  her  unusual  beauty,  and 
her  loveliness  of  character  had  been  the 
charms  with  which  she  had  drawn  audi- 
ences up  to  that  time.  And,  curiously 
enough,  as  she  began  to  become  really 
an  artist  she  began  to  lose  interest  in 
her  art.  The  publicity  of  her  life  had 
already  grown  distasteful  to  her. 


«« 


The  disappointments  connected  with  the  art 
itself — the  painting  of  one's  pictures  with  one's 
own  person  in  the  full  gaze  of  the  public,  the 
dependence  upon  inartistic  people  (often  com- 
pelled to  use  the  theatre  as  a  trade)  for  carrying 
out  most  cherished  conceptions,  and  the  constant 
crumbling  of  ideals — made  me,  young  as  I  was, 
long  to  leave  the  stage  for  the  peace  and  privacy 
of  a  domestic  life." 

With  this  decline  of  enthusiasm  for 
her  profession  seems  to'have  come  a  new 
love  of  literature,  that  received  stimulus 
from  a  close  friendship  with  Aubrey  de 
Vere,  of  whom  she  writes  with  tender 
admiration  : 

**  Though  old  in  years,  the  peace  of  his  spirit- 
ual life  has  left  his  face  unfurrowed.  His  colour 
is  fresh,  red  and  white  ;  his  eyes  young,  clear  and  ' 
blue  ;  and  his  smile  that  of  a  child.  All  this 
youthfulness  contrasts  curiously  with  his  gray 
hair  and  tall,  thin,  stooping  body.  One  of  hjs 
great  charms  to  nie  is  his  carelessness  of  ex- 
ternals. I  remember  driving  him  through  the 
park  in  the  season.  I  was  in  my  smartest  gown 
and  bonnet.  We  were  in  a  Victoria.  He  held  a 
Gamp-like  umbrella,  and  opened  it  to  keep  the 
sunlight  from  his  eyes.  Years  had  turned  its 
cotton  blackness  into  a  green  brown,  and  one  of 
its  ribs  had  fallen  in  from  the  decay  of  age  ;  but 
he  clung  to  it  as  he  clings  to  his  friends,  whether 
in  sickness  or  health,  riches  or  poverty." 

More  and  more  she  seems  to  have 
been  drawn  to  authors  rather  than  to 
actors  ;  and  there  is  a  pretty  account  of 
her  consultation  with  Tennyson  concern- 
ing the  double  role  in  The  Winter  s  Tahy 
which  she  was  then  thinking  of  under- 
taking. ••  Thank  (Jod,"  he  said,  "  the 
time   is   past   for   the    Quarterly  or   the 
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Times  to  make  or  mar  a  poem,  play,  or 
artist !  Few  original  things  are  well  re- 
ceived at  first.  People  must  grow  ac- 
customed to  what  is  out  of  the  common 
before  adopting  it."  How  it  was  re- 
ceived is  told  by  a  letter  to  Mary  Ander- 
son from  Alma  Tadema  : 

*•  Yes,  those  were  good  times  of  Galatea  and 
The  Winter's  Tale,  and  so  many  other  creations 
of  yours.  Especially  do  I  like  to  linger  on  the 
souvenirs  of  The  IVipiters  Tale,  and  its  last 
performance  at  the  Lyceum,  where  you  were  so 
fully  and  enthusiastically  engrossed  with  your  ren- 
dering of  Shakespeare,  that  I  distinctly  heard  you 
sing  while  dancing  down  in  Perdita.  The  house 
called  for  a  speech,  and  it  did  one  good  to  see 
everybody  so  grateful  for  what  you  had  given, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  moment  when,  after  a 
few  words  of  farewell,  you  hesitated  and  tried  to 
find  a  support  on  the  curtain,  when  a  voice  from 
the  gallery  was  heard  saying,  '  God  bless  you, 
Mary,*  and  immediately  the  hearty  wish  was  re- 
echoed by  the  whole  theatre  as  if  with  one  voice.'* 

A  feeling  very  like  this  benediction 
follows  the  reading  of  A  Few  Memories, 
With  the  turning  of  its  leaves  comes  an 
increasing  sense  of  nearness  to  a  sweet 
and  lovable  nature,  and  to  a  life  so 
white  that  the  footlights'  glare  discloses 
no  spot.  As  said  in  the  beginning,  it  is 
a  simple  story.  There  is  no  self-con- 
sciousness in  it,  nor  vanity,  nor  strain- 
ing after  effect.  For — being  a  Shakes- 
pearean student — Mary  Anderson  doubt- 
less remembered  that '*  an  honest  tale 
speaks  best  being  plainly  told." 

Nancy  Huston  Banks. 


BRUCE'S  ECONOMIC   HISTORY  OF 

VIRGINIA.* 

Mr.  Bruce *s  Economic  History  of  Vir- 
ginia in  the  Seventeenth  Century  is  a  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  study  of  an 
important  phase  of  American  colonial 
history.  The  economic  history  of  pre- 
revolutionary  Virginia  is  intimately  con- 
nected, not  only  with  the  social  and  po- 
litical development  of  the  colony  itself, 
but  with  the  general  colonial  policy  of 
England.  This  double  relationship  is 
constantly  kept  in  view  in  the  present 
work,  and  lends  animation  to  a  narrative 
encumbered  by  a  great  mass  of  detail, 

*  Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Material 
Condition  of  the  People,  based  upon  Original 
and  Contemporaneous  Records.  By  Philip  Alex- 
ander Bruce.  2  vols.  New  York  :  Macmlllan  & 
Co. 


valuable  indeed  for  reference,  but  hard- 
ly interesting  to  the  general  reader. 
Mr.  Bruce's  work  is  to  be  further  com- 
mended for  clearness  and  directness  of 
style,  coupled  with  no  mean  art  in  nar- 
ration. 

Virginia  was,  one  may  say,  England's 
first  colony.  It  is  therefore  pertinent  to 
inquire  what  were  the  reasons  urged  for 
the  founding  of  this  colony.  They  were, 
in  the  order  of  their  weight  at  the  time, 
the  expectation  of  finding  rich  gold 
fields  ;  the  belief  the.t  the  passage  to  the 
South  Sea  lay  through  Virginia  ;  the 
expectation  that  Virginia  would  supply 
commodities  which  the  English  were 
compelled  to  buy  from  foreign  nations  ; 
the  desire  of  avoiding  an  unfavourable 
balance  of  trade  ;  of  creating  a  new  mar- 
ket for  English  woollens  ;  of  promoting 
the  growth  of  British  shipping  ;  of  fur- 
nishing a  vent  for  the  surplus  popula- 
tion of  England  ;  of  raising  a  barrier 
against  the  Spanish  power  in  the  West, 
and  of  propagating  Christianity  among 
the  Indians. 

Ralph  Lane,  writing  of  the  Carolina 
coast,  says  :  *'  The  discovery  of  a  gold 
mine  by  the  goodness  of  God,  or  a  pas- 
sage to  the  South  Sea,  or  some  way  to 
it,  and  nothing  else,  can  bring  this  coun- 
try in  request  to  be  inhabited  by  our  na- 
tion." The  Order  in  Council  framed  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Jamestown  colonists 
directed  that  as  soon  as  hills  should  be 
observed  search  should  be  made  for  the 
precious  metals.  The  colonists  easily 
cheated  themselves  with  the  belief  that 
the  high  ground  along  the  upper 
stretches  of  the  Powhatan  gave  indi- 
cations of  gold,  and  in  the  letter  which 
the  President  and  Council  of  Jamestown 
despatched  to  England  in  1607,  the  Lon- 
don Company  was  urged  to  forward  sup- 
plies with  the  utmost  expedition  '*  lest 
the  all-devouring  Spaniard  lay  his  raven- 
ous hands  upon  these  gold-showing 
mountains,  which,  if  we  be  so  enhabled, 
he  shall  never  dare  to  think  on.**  Of 
almost  equal  weight  as  a  motive  for  the 
colonisation  of  Virginia  w^as  the  de- 
sire of  discovering  a  passage  to  the 
South  Sea,  and  with  it  a  direct  sea  route 
to  the  Indies.  The  search  for  such  a 
passage  was  kept  up  until  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Vir- 
ginia showed  the  futility  of  further 
efforts. 

A  more  rational  motive  was  the  desire 
to  find  a  new  source  of  supply  in  the 
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matter  of  imports.  The  English  at  this 
period  imported  tar,  pitch,  rosin,  flax, 
cordage,  masts,  yards,  timber  and  other 
naval  stores,  glass  and  soap  ashes  from 
Russia  and  Poland  ;  copper  from  Swe- 
den ;  iron  and  steel,  figs  and  raisins  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  ;  wine,  salt,  and  can- 
vas from  France  ;  silks  and  velvets  from 
Italy  ;  and  spices  from  the  East.  The 
acquisition  of  these  articles  was  subject 
to  numerous  interruptions  and  casual- 
ties. The  fickleness  of  the  Russians  in 
the  matter  both  of  private  contracts  and 
public  treaties  was  notorious.  The 
Dutch  were  entering  on  a  sharp  compe- 
tition with  the  English  in  the  Northern 
trade,  and,  besides,  the  King  of  Den- 
mark might  at  any  time  increase  the  tax 
on  the  cargoes  of  foreign  vessels  going 
in  and  out  of  the  Baltic.  The  trade 
with  Italy  and  the  Levant  was  exposed 
to  the  depredations  of  the  Algerian  pi- 
rates. Spain  and  Portugal  were  in  the 
habit,  upon  the  smallest  provocation,  of 
seizing  the  valuable  English  merchant 
fleet  which  twice  a  year  visited  their 
ports.  Virginia,  it  was  thought,  would 
not  only  be  able  to  supply  the  commod- 
ities which  the  English  were  compelled 
to  purchase  abroad,  but  would  also  fur- 
nish a  market  for  English  woollens, 
which  were  being  driven  out  of  the 
European  market  by  the  superior  Dutch 
cloths. 

The  desire  of  obviating  an  unfavour- 
able balance  of  trade  had  great  weight 
with  the  English  statesmen  of  that 
period.  The  supposed  constant  with- 
drawal of  coin  from  England  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  balance  in  favour  of  the 
Continental  and  Eastern  countries  was  a 
source  of  profound  apprehension.  In  the 
commercial  relations  between  England 
and  Virginia,  it  was  thought,  no  demand 
would  be  made  for  money  sterling.  The 
balance  of  trade  would  be  kept  even,  as 
the  manufactures  exported  would  be  ex- 
changed for  the  natural  commodities  of 
the  colony.  The  increasing  colonial 
trade  would,  of  course,  be  reserved  for 
the  home  country,  and  would,  therefore, 
tend  to  promote  the  growth  of  English 
shipping. 

The  history  of  Virginia  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  how  physical  conditions 
determine  the  economic  development  of 
a  country  in  spite  of  the  best-laid  plans 
of  a  paternal  government.  The  first 
white  man  to  cultivate  tobacco  in  Vir- 
ginia was  John  Rolfe,  the  husband  of 


Pocahontas.  He  experimented  with  a 
few  plants  in  1612.  Four  years  later 
tobacco  was  one  of  the  staple  crops  of 
the  colony,  and  would  presently  have 
been  cultivated  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
agricultural  products,  if  the  action  of 
the  colonists  had  not  been  controlled  to 
some  extent  by  the  government. 

Tidewater  Virginia  was  covered  with 
a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  Tobacco  had 
an  advantage  over  other  agricultural 
products  in  that  it  could  be  produced  in 
greater  quantity  to  the  acre.  This  was 
of  supreme  importance  in  a  country 
where  so  much  labour  was  required  to 
clear  the  ground  for  cultivation.  Tobac- 
co, moreover,  could  be  shipped  to  Eng- 
land in  more  valuable  bulk  to  the  space 
than  any  other  commodity  which  the 
colony  was  capable  of  producing  on  a 
large  scale.  Tradition  and  habit  no 
doubt  continued  to  promote  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco  in  later  years  ;  but  in  the 
beginning  it  was  an  economic  necessity, 
and  in  no  small  degree  continued  to  be 
so  while  the  system  of  slave  labour  ob- 
tained. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  had  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  social  conditions  in 
the  colony.  Tobacco  required  a  rich 
soil,  and  the  richest  soil  was  exhausted 
after  a  few  crops.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
system  of  large  plantations,  for  every 
few  years  the  planter  was  obliged  to 
clear  new  ground  for  his  crops.  Planta- 
tions of  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand 
acres  were  common.  Each  plantation 
was  economically  an  independent  com- 
munity. The  planter's  necessaries  were 
either  produced  at  home  or  obtained 
from  England  in  exchange  for  his  tobac- 
co. The  innumerable  navigable  rivers 
and  inlets  of  tidewater  Virginia  per- 
mitted ocean  vessels  to  stop  at  every 
plantation,  and  all  the  planter  had  to 
do  to  market  his  crop  was  to  open  his 
warehouse.  Such  primitive  conditions 
of  trade,  of  course,  prevented  the  growth 
of  towns  and  manufactures. 

The  constant  necessity  for  clearing 
new  ground  required  the  presence  of  an 
abundance  of  cheap  labour,  and  African 
slave  labour  was  found  to  be  the  cheap- 
est. The  abolition  of  slavery  during  the 
Civil  War  proved  the  destruction  of  the 
system  of  large  plantations.  Under  con- 
ditions of  free  labour  the  planter  cannot 
afford  to  let  immense  tracts  of  land  lie 
fallow.  He  is  obliged  to  sell  what  land 
he  cannot  put  to  immediate  use,  and  to 
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restore  the  productiveness  of  exhausted 
soil  by  artiticial  fertilisers.  Farming 
under  present  conditions  is  expensive. 
Consequently  intensive  cultivation  is 
taking  the  place  of  extensive,  and  the 
tendency  is  toward  small  holdings  culti- 
vated by  the  farmer  himself  with  the  aid 
of  his  family.  With  the  subdivision  of 
the  soil  come  manufactures  and  towns, 
and  with  them  democratic  ideas  and 
institutions.  The  picturesque  planter 
aristocracy  of  Virginia  will  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

J/.  A,  Mikkelscn. 


We  think  that  revelation  continues  to  this  day, 
and  that  we  are  always  in  connmunion  with  the 
spirit-world.     The  spirits  give  us  our  hymns  and 


our  music." 


THE  DAY  OF  THEIR  WEDDING.* 

It  was  a  happy  inspiration  that  led 
Mr.  Howells  to  relate  the  adventures  of 
Lorenzo  and  Althea  on  the  day  of  their 
wedding.  In  the  story  of  these  Shaker 
lovers,  who  make  a  brief  and  futile  at- 
tempt to  exchange  the  "  angelic  life" 
for  the  "  world  outside,"  he  is  writing 
of  scenes  and  characters  especially  con- 
genial to  his  fancy,  and  the  result  is  a 
delightful  and  characteristic  little  ro- 
mance, full  of  the  quaint  humour  and 
delicate  charm  of  his  earlier  works.  In 
Althea  Brown  we  have  one  of  his  famil- 
iar types,  one  of  those  pretty,  fragile 
New  England  girls  whose  feminine  im- 
pulsiveness and  inconsistency  are  more 
than  balanced  by  a  conscience  that  is  at 
once  the  admiration  and  the  despair  of 
the  sympathetic  reader.  Lorenzo  Wea- 
ver, in  his  boyish  good  looks  and  rustic 
slowness  of  speech,  reminds  one  of  that 
other  country  lad,  Lemuel  Barker,  who 
was  the  Minister's  Charge. 

He  is  especially  like  Lemuel  in  the 
meagreness  of  his  conversational  equip- 
ment, and  they  are  both  helplessly  de- 
pendent on  the  "  Well,"  with  which 
they  preface  their  infrequent  remarks. 
Mr.  Howells  fully  comprehends  the 
value  of  this  monosyllable  to  the  taciturn 
New  Englander,  forming,  as  it  does, 
such  a  safe  and  convenient  stepping- 
stone  from  silence  to  speech. 

Lorenzo  and  Althea  were  brought  up 
from  childhood  in  the  pleasant  shelter 
of  the  **  Family,"  as  they  term  the 
Shaker  settlement.  Their  religious  be- 
lief is  thus  explained  by  Althea  : 

**  We  believe  in  the  Bible,  but  we  believe  thai 
Ann  Lee  came  after  Jesus  to  fulfil  His  mission. 

♦  The  Day  of  their  Wedding.  By  W.  D.  How- 
ells.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     $1.25. 


They  had  both  taken  their  share  of 
the  labour,  Lorenzo  being  in  the  herb 
and  seed  shop,  while  Althea  taught  in 
the  school  ;  and  they  were  perfectly 
contented  until,  as  Lorenzo  expresses 
it,  they  '*  got  to  feelin*  foolish  about 
each  other."  Had  the  Family  sanctioned 
matrimony,  they  would  gladly  have  re- 
mained within  its  shelter  ;  but  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage  does  not  enter 
into  the  **  angelic  life,"  and  so  after 
much  earnest  discussion,  and  much 
prayerful  searching  of  spirit,  this  con- 
scientious young  pair  decide  to  take  the 
momentous  step  and  go  forth  into  the 
"  world  outside." 

We  follow  their  adventures  with  a 
sympathetic  interest  that  finds  some- 
thing of  pathos  as  well  as  humour  in  the 
story  of  their  brief  pilgrimage.  We 
first  make  their  acquaintance  on  the 
train  that  is  speeding  them  toward  Sara- 
toga, where  they  have  decided  to  have 
the  ceremony  ;  and  we  find  Lorenzo  far 
more  at  ease  in  the  situation  than  Al- 
thea, whose  conscience  is  active. 

'*  Oh,  Lorenzo,  do  you  think  we're  doing 
right  ?•• 

*'  I  know  we  are  !  Why,  Althea,  it's  what 
everybody  does  in  the  world  outside." 

But  she  is  not  so  easily  convinced. 

**  We  are  going  to  be  of  the  earthly  order, 
Lorenzo  ;  we  are  going  to  give  up  the  angelic 
life  !  Have  you  thought  enough  of  it,  Lorenzo  ? 
Do  you  think  you  have  ?  Because  if  you 
haven't—" 

**  Why,  haven't  we  both  thought  of  it  till  wc 
couldn't  think  any  more?  What  did  Friend  Ella 
She  wall  say  ?  Didn't  she  say  that  we  ought  to 
take  our  feelin'  for  each  other  as  a  sign  from 
spirit-land  that  we  were  meant  .for  each  other 
from  all  eternity  ?" 

'*  Yee  ;  but  she  isn't  living  with  her  own  hus- 
band ;  she's  trying  to  get  a  divorce  from  him, 
and  she  used  to  be  so  fond  of  him." 

**  Well,  then,  the  signs  failed  in  her  case — " 

"  Oh,  don't  laugh  at  it,  Lorenzo  !" 

They  make  heroic  efforts  to  conform 
to  the  world  outside  in  matters  of  speech, 
but  find  the  habit  of  answering  **  yee" 
and  '*  nay"  a  hard  one  to  overcome. 

*'  Oh,  what's  the  use  of  yeeing  it  and  naying  it 
all  the  time,  Althea  ?  We've  got  to  say  yes  and 
no  after  this." 

But  nevertheless  they  continue  to  yee  it 
and  nay  it  till  the  end.  The  contrast 
between  the  up-to-date  appearance  of 
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Saratoga  and  the  two  unworldly  beings 
who  so  innocently  invade  it  is  delight- 
fully set  forth  by  Mr.  Howells. 

One  would  like  to  quote  the  whole  of 
the  chapter  in  which  he  describes  their 
visit  to  the  fashionable  store,  where 
Lorenzo  manfully  spends  his  money  for 
Althea's  adornment.  When  she  ap- 
pears, transformed  by  the  magic  of  the 
new  gown  and  its  accessories  into  a  vi- 
sion of  style  and  beauty,  Lorenzo  is  petri- 
fied with  delight.  He  can  **  only  deeply 
murmur,  *  Well,  well  !  *  and  stare  and 
stare.**  After  he  has  purchased  for 
himself  the  latest  stvle  of  straw  hat  and 
a  white  tie,  the  innocent  satisfaction  of 
the  pair  with  themselves  and  with  each 
other  gives  us  a  sympathetic  thrill  of 
pleasure.  They  encounter  a  smart 
young  fellow  with  a  pair  of  horses  and 
a  surrey,  who  takes  them  for  a  drive  to 
the  lake,  and  gives  them  much  informa- 
tion about  Saratoga,  its  hotels,  and  its 
wickedness.     As  to  the  hotels,  he  says  : 

"If  you  want  old-family  business,  I  sh'd  go 
to  the  States  ;  and  if  you  want  all  the  earth  can 
give  in  the  way  of  solid  comfort,  I  sh'd  go  to 
Congress  Hall  ;  and  if  you  want  something  very 
tony,  I  sh'd  go  to  the  Windsor ;  but  if  you're  in 
for  all  the  life  you  can  get,  and  all  the  distin- 
guished visitors,  and  the  big  politicians,  and  style, 
and  jewelry,  and  full  band  all  the  while,  you  want 
to  go  to  the  Grand  Union." 

Before  they  finally  find  themselves  at 
the  doors  of  the  latter  hostelry,  they 
make  a  visit  to  a  young  minister,  whom 
the  smart  young  driver  has  recommend- 
ed to  them  as  being  the  only  minister  in 
Saratoga  who  has  the  **  gall"  to  preach 
against  gambling.  But  though  he  re- 
ceives them  kindly,  and  does  his  best  to 
reassure  Althea,  whose  misgivings  are 
again  troubling  her,  she  becomes  sud- 
denly fearful  lest  they  may  not  have 
**  thought  it  over"  enough,  and  they  go 
forth,  still  unwedded,  into  the  bright 
sunshine.  In  justice  to  Lorenzo,  it 
must  be  said  that  he  feels  none  of  the 
doubts  that  agitate  Althea,  and  his  pa- 
tience in  this  somewhat  trying  situation 
is  highly  commendable.  There  comes 
then  an  hour — the  very  climax  of  their 
experience  of  worldly  joys — when  those 
doubtings  and  misgivings  of  Althea  are 
apparently  silenced  forever.  It  is  when 
they  are  seated  on  the  piazza  of  the  vast 
hotel,  listening  for  the  first  time  to  the 
music  of  an  orchestra.  It  is  only  an 
every-day  concert,  but  to  them  it  is  a 
revelation  of  unheard-of  bliss. 


"  Her  hand  found  his  at  their  side,  and  they 
sat  with  their  fingers  knitted  together  in  the  shel 
ter  of  her  drapery  that  flowed  over  them.  The 
music  that  thrilled  from  the  viols  and  violins,  and 
breathed  cool  and  piercing  from  the  flutes  and 
flageolets,  seemed  to  claim  Althea  for  the  earthy 
and  to  fill  her  heart  with  a  bliss  of  living." 

They  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
young  and  vivacious  bride,  Mrs.  Car- 
gate,  who  immediately  becomes  affec- 
tionate and  confidential  with  Althea, 
and  after  dinner  insists  upon  taking  her 
off  for  a  tour  of  the  shops.  When  Al- 
thea joins  Lorenzo  again,  we  can  see 
that  something  is  troubling  her.  She 
begs  Lorenzo  to  tell  her  how,  when,  and 
why  he  first  began  to  **  feel  foolish" 
about  her,  and  for  delightful  naivete  h\s 
explanation  is  unrivalled.  He  remem- 
bers one  day  when  he  saw  her  in  the 
march  at  meetin*,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  way  she  stepped  off  and  the 
way  she  turned  at  the  corners  and  the 
way  she  carried  her  head  that  made  him 
feel  as  if  he  **  was  drawed  by  a  rope  and 
couldn't  get  away."  He  thought  she 
had  beautiful  eyes,  and  there  was  some- 
thing about  her  voice  when  he  picked  it 
out  in  the  singing  that  seemed  to  go 
through  him,  and  though  he  **  don't  feel 
anyways  sure  it's  right  to  speak  of  such 
things,"  he  confesses  that  he  thought — 
he  thought  she  had  a  nice  figure. 

And  then  Althea  tells  him  what  made 
her  feel  foolish  about  //////.  It  was  be- 
cause he  was  so  tall  and  strong-looking, 
and  he  had  pretty  eyelashes,  and  his 
hair  had  such  a  w^ave  in  it  when  it  was 
long,  and  his  mouth  curved  so  at  the 
corners,  and  he  had  such  a  deep  voice. 
And  there  was  one  time  when  they  were 
all  berrying,  that  she  hurt  her  foot,  and 
when  he  lifted  her  over  the  wall — she 
did  not  want  him  to  put  her  down  ! 
Then  she  tells  him  what  pretty  Mrs. 
Cargate  has  been  telling  her. 


"  She  says  she  has  been  in  love  with  lots  of 
men." 

*'  *  Well,  well,*  said  Lorenzo. 

"  And  she  has  got  their  pictures  and  they  have 
got  hers.  .  .  .  She  says  that  her  husband  says 
he  first  felt  foolish  about  her  when  we  saw  her 
eating  candy,  and  carrying  on,  as  she  calls  it, 
with  some  other  girls  ;  and  it  was  her  regular 
teeth  and  red  lips  when  she  was  eating  that  made 
him  feel  so." 

'*  •  It's  kind  of —  sickish,'  said  Lorenzo.' 


>> 


**  It's  kind  of — sickish,"  said  Lorenzo, 
but  she  pitilessly  continues,  and  relates 
further  details  of  the  gross  and  earthly 
beginnings  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cargate's 
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**  sickish"  love  ;  and  then  we  discover 
that  her  mind  is  tracing  a  fatal  resem- 
blance between  that  love  and  their  own 
innocent  admiration  for  each  other. 
Althea's  conscience  is  wide  awake,  and 
it  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  But, 
nevertheless,  she  insists  upon  going  im- 
mediately to  the  minister,  who  this  time 
succeeds  in  uniting  them  irrevocably  as 
man  and  wife.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  half 
an  hour  later  that  Lorenzo  enters  their 
room  and  finds  his  little  bride  arrayed 
in  complete  Shaker  costume,  bonnet  and 
all.  The  old  feelings  and  the  old  habits 
of  life  are  **  too  strong"  for  her,  and  she 
has  put  aside  her  worldly  hopes  and  de- 
sires with  her  pretty  gown.  Lorenzo 
acquiesces  to  all  this  with  surprising 
meekness,  in  which  we  can  detect  a  se- 
cret relieif  at  the  thought  of  escaping 
from  the  world  outside.  It  is  with  min- 
gled feelings  of  regret  and  relief  that 
we  watch  them  setting  forth  at  the  close 
of  that  eventful  wedding-day,  with  their 
faces  turned  toward  the  Family  and 
Shakerdom  ;  but  we  cannot  feel  that 
our  curiosity  concerning  them  has  been 
rightfully  appeased  until  Mr.  Howells 
consents  at  some  future  time  to  answer 
the  question  that  vexes  us.  Were  they, 
after  all,  contented  to  remain  there  ? 

Helena  J.  Aibro, 


NEW  ORLEANS* 

The  subtle  qualities  of  certain  locali- 
ties, an  indefinable  aura,  that  makes 
them  at  once  attractive  or  indifferent,  if 
not  repulsive,  to  us,  is  stronger  in  cities 
than  in  little-populated  districts  ;  yet  it 
does  not  spring  from  social  any  more 
than  from  geographical  conditions  ;  and 
although  in  a  measure  a  concomitant  of 
the  ever-felt  presence  of  man,  is  not  de- 
terminately  of  his  making.  What  is  it 
in  Venice,  Prague,  Heidelberg,  Quebec, 
Rome  that  fascinates  the  traveller  and 
draws  him  to  them  again  and  again  ? 
And  why  is  it  that  cities  architecturally 
and  topographically  superior  to  some  of 
these — Paris,  Vienna,  Milan,  London, 
New  York — he  leaves  unmoved  ?  As 
well  try  to  submit  to  exact  analysis  the 
magnetism  of  those  plain  women,  met 
once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime,  who,  like 

*  New  Orleans  :  the  Place  and  the  People.  By 
Grace  King.  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  12.5a 


Madame  de  Maintenon,  win  and  wear 
hearts  which  their  more  beautiful  sis- 
ters, the  Montespans,  may  for  a  time 
enslave,  but  cannot  hold  in  bondage. 

That  New  Orleans  is  a  city  which  be- 
longs pre-eminently  to  the  former  class 
— though  she,  assuredly,  is  not  plain — 
and  that  the  chaim  she  exercises  is  at 
once  potent  and  enduring  are  facts 
brought  to  mind  afresh  by  the  enthusi- 
asm of  her  latest  historian  and  the  quick 
response  of  public  sympathy  and  inter- 
est, attested  by  the  call  for  a  second  edi- 
tion a  few  months  after  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  book.  Few  cities  in  the  new 
world  could  warrant  or  sustain  with 
credit  the  wealth  of  literature  which 
has  had  its  immediate  inspiration  in  the 
romantic  past  and  picturesque  present 
of  that  most  old-world  corner  of  the 
United  States.  Miss  King  acknowledges 
her  indebtedness  to  the  historian  of 
Louisiana,  Charles  Gayarr6,  to  whose 
work,  despite  its  amplitude,  hers  has 
proved  a  welcome  supplement,  not  only 
because  of  the  richness  of  the  subject, 
but  also  on  account  of  her  readiness, 
quickened  in  the  field  of  fiction,  to  seize 
everywhere,  in  addition  to  mere  histori- 
cal detail,  upon  all  that  is  most  stimu- 
lative of  the  imagination  in  the  many 
vicissitudes  that  have  marked  the  devel- 
opment of  the  fiery  little  Franco-Span- 
ish settlement  into  one  of  the  most  placid 
cities  of  America.  With  a  true  artist's 
touch  she  dwells  lovingly  upon  the  brill- 
iant, sensuous  colouring  of  the  pictures 
of  those  gay,  ante-bellum  days,  when  the 
European  intruders  were  infected  with 
the  spirit  of  courtliness  and  hospitality 
of  the  older  settlers,  who  celebrated  every 
event  of  importance,  even  their  defeats, 
with  magnificent  ceremonies.  We  could 
have  wished  that  she  might  have  lin- 
gered still  longer  among  the  traditions 
of  that  unique  epoch  ;  false  or  true,  our 
eyes,  habituated  but  not  resigned  to  the 
prosaic  thrift  of  later  days,  would  fain 
be  dazzled  by  visions  of  that  plantation 
life  where,  like  a  feudal  lord,  the  mas- 
ter ruled  his  little  principality  despoti- 
cally but  often  kindly,  and  always  with 
splendid  ostentation.  Still,  notwith- 
standing the  comparative  cursoriness 
with  which  these  interesting  phases  of 
New  Orleans  life  are  treated,  in  order, 
no  doubt,  to  make  room  for  more  vital 
subjects,  they  have  been  by  no  means 
neglected  ;  for  Miss  King,  while  describ- 
ing and  expounding  the  political  eventSi 
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never  fails  to  suggest  by  broad,  vivid 
sketches  the  home  life  of  the  people  of 
the  time.  She  has  the  ability — rare  in 
the  historian — of  discerning  and  giving 
due  place  to  the  specific  features  of  in- 
terest in  the  personality  of  the  actors  in 
the  historic  drama,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  following  unfalteringly  the  true  line 
of  its  growth,  avoiding,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  dryness  of  a  plain  record  of 
facts,  and  on  the  other  the  tediousness 
of  the  biographer.  She  has  found  the 
happy  mean  between  the  old  Greek  type 
— art  above  truth — and  the  new  socio- 
logical type  that  between  great  truths 
and  immutable  laws  grinds  mere  indi- 
viduality to  amorphism.  The  balance 
is  preserved,  too,  without  resort  to  dis- 
tortion or  superficiality.  The  accuracy 
of  her  narrative  has  not  been  questioned, 
and  the  tone  of  impartiality  is  generally 
well  preserved,  while  the  quick-shifting 
scenes  are  set  before  us  with  a  realism 
that  serves  to  complete  the  illusion  of 
history  acted  instead  of  only  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  book,  however,  gives 
but  a  vague  idea  of  the  contents,  sug- 
gesting as  it  does  a  study  of  the  New 
Orleans  of  to-day,  with  its  unique  social 
conditions — descendants  of  its  former 
landed  proprietors,  impoverished  by  the 
Civil  War,  doing  menial  work,  serving 
in  shops  during  the  day  and  at  night  re- 
suming among  their  social  equals  their 
proper  station,  which  has  never  been 
questioned  or  disregarded.  Miss  King 
has  chosen  rather  to  review  the  early 
settlement  of  the  city,  its  prosperous  life 
as  a  French  dependency,  followed  by  the 
occupancy  of  the  Spaniards,  who  became 
so  speedily  amalgamated  with  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things  that  scarcely  any 
change  was  felt,  and,  finally,  its  growth 
under  the  American  dominion.  Full 
justice  is  done  to  the  roles  of  such  for- 
eign aggressors  as  Ulloa  and  Unzaga  ; 
even  **  Bloody**  O'Reilly  having,  as  the 
author  says,  some  items  to  his  credit. 
It  is  only  when  the  **  Yankees'*  come 
upon  the  stage  that  the  fanatical  North- 
erner, if  he  still  exists,  might  think  that 
her  impartiality  shows  faint  signs  of 
flagging.  And  even  he  will  hardly  hold 
her  without  excuse  when  he  looks  back 
upon  the  outrages  she  briefly  describes — 
property  confiscations  without  the  shad- 
ow of  law  or  justice  ;  negro  soldiers 
harrying  the  populace  ;  arrests  on  any 
and  every  charge  ;  women  and  children 
bullied  and  maltreated,  and  their  civil 


status  reduced  below  that  of  their  for- 
mer slaves.  The  author  tells  us  that 
many  of  the  Federal  soldiers  themselves 
protested  against  the  orders  they  were 
expected  to  carry  out.  Them  she  fully 
exonerates  ;  but  for  Butler,  the  foun- 
tain-head of  all  the  unnecessary  misery 
which  flooded  the  country,  she  has  not 
one  word  of  palliation,  unless  it  is  found 
in  the  following  anecdote,  told  in  illus- 
tration of  the  acquisitiveness  of  the  hat- 
ed Federal  commander.  A  gentleman 
who  had  suffered  under  **  Beast  Butler," 
as  he  was  almost  universally  called  in 
Louisiana  in  those  days,  related  that 
**  some  years  after  he  left  New  Orleans 
he  happened  to  be  on  a  steamer  at  Nas- 
sau, and  observing  some  negro  boatmen 
alongside  throwing  over  meat  to  an 
enoromus  shark  which  they  called  Butler, 
he  asked  them  why  they  applied  such  a 
name  to  an  honest  shark.  They  said  it 
was  because  he  kept  away  all  other 
sharks  from  the  bay,  so  as  X.o  have  all  the 
prey  for  himself."  There  are  only  brief 
allusions  to  the  relations  of  slave  and 
master,  and  in  them  it  is  the  sunny  side 
(save  in  one  or  two  extracts  from  the 
diaries  of  travellers  mildly  commenting 
on  the  inexpediency  of  slave-dealing) 
that  is  presented.  The  dark  stories  of 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  stamp  Miss  King  no  doubt  thought 
too  well  known  to  need  mention. 

She  has  presented  no  new  historical 
facts  of  importance,  but  she  has  shown 
how  tradition  may  be  made  to  connect 
and  explain  events  that  mark  the  prog- 
ress of  a  most  interesting  place  and  peo- 
ple. 

a  at  re  Le  Franc  Wright, 


A  NOVEL  OF  EMOTION.* 

Miss  Phelps's  last  published  story,  The 
Supply  at  Saint  Agatha's^  is  not  in  itself 
of  importance  to  the  reviewer  except  as 
it  emphasises  the  special  quality  of  the 
author's  recent  noteworthy  novel.  Both 
stories  make  the  spiritual  appeal  their 
end  ;  and  the  subject  of  that  appeal  in 
each  case  is  the  human  significance  of 
the  Christian  Gospel.  We  should  say 
that  the  artistic  power  of  Miss  Phelps's 

*  A  Singular  Life.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
$1.25. 

The  Supply  at  Saint  Agatha's.  By  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$1.00. 
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work  was  largely,  perhaps  chiefly,  the 
power  of  religious  emotion.  A  recent 
critic  of  Ian  Maclaren  has  set  the  humour- 
ist in  the  author  over  against  the  senti- 
mentalist or  religious  enthusiast,  and 
has  granted  him  artistic  success  on  the 
strength  of  his  claim  to  the  first  char- 
acter. Yet  that  largeness  of-  emotion 
which  characterises  the  religious  tem- 
perament is  for  most  of  us  the  final 
charm  of  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush^ 
combined  as  it  is  therewith  so  much  ex- 
quisite humanism.  We  have  raised  a 
high  artistic  standard  for  the  novelist  of 
observation  in  contemporary  psychology 
and  manners  ;  and  the  best  of  them  are 
living  up  to  it  very  conscientiously. 
Suddenly  a  book  appears  which  unlocks 
the  emotions,  and  we  feel  that  literature 
has  a  power  which  contemporary  real- 
ists have  too  generally  forgotten.  Of 
course  there  are  classes  of  popular  booKs 
that  have  no  other  quality  than  such  an 
assault  on  the  feelings — "  emotion  for 
the  penny  papers,  excitement  for  the 
twopenny,  self  sacrifice  for  the  relig- 
ious*'— these  are  not  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  literary  criticism.  When  a  book  is 
written  in  which  the  emotional  inspira- 
tion is  genuine  because  its  writer  looks 
at  life  with  the  sincerity  of  an  artist, 
then  we  have  what  is  best  and  most  un- 
usual in  literature. 

**  What  is  that  to  thee  ?  Follow  thou 
me**  is  the  text  of  A  Singular  Life^  and 
the  substitute  at  Saint  Agatha's  preaches 
from  the  words,  "  When  the  Son  of  Man 
Cometh,  shall  He  find  faith  on  the 
earth  ?"  and  **  For  the  Lord  is  the 
maker  of  you  all."  Miss  Phelps  is  re- 
curring to  her  old  theme,  the  imitation 
of  Christ.  The  subject  is,  in  the  present 
days  of  Brotherhood  Churches  and  men 
of  Dr.  Herron's  stamp,  timely.  Yet  Miss 
Phelps's  novel  does  not  belong  with 
Mar  cell  a  or  Transition.  It  deals  with  a 
problem  that  is  older  than  modern 
socialism,  and  that  has  given  litera- 
ture its  dramatic  conflicts  even  be- 
fore Christianity  came  to  blaze  it  upon 
the  conscience.  Which  serves  best 
the  ends  of  life? — the  giving  or  the 
saving  of  the  individual.  Miss  Phelps 
has  presented  it  strongly  in  A  Singular 
Life.  The  hero,  Bayard,  who  tries  to 
vindicate  the  brotherhood  of  man  in 
Christ  at  the  little  Christ-Love  Mission 
in  the  fishing  town  of  Windover,  has  the 
deep-felt  instinct  for  a  life  of  refinement, 
beauty,    and    social    enjoyment    which 


comes  with  gentlemanly  birth,  and 
which  his  mission  obliges  him  to  deny. 
But  his  chief  struggle  is  not  the  choice 
between  social  poverty  or  wealth  ;  it  is 
more  intensely  dramatic.  For  it  be- 
comes the  conflict  between  faithfulness 
to  an  almost  forlorn  cause  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  well-nigh  overmastering  love 
for  a  woman.  There  are  few  novels  of 
genuine  passion  to-day,  and  A  Singular 
Life  is  undoubtedly  such  an  one,  in  which 
the  personal  passion  would  not  vindicate 
its  own  rights.  Miss  Phelps  follows  the 
lead  of  a  disused  ideal  when  she  makes 
Bayard  faithful  to  the  impersonal  ser- 
vice. Yet  there  is  no  professional  twang 
in  her  altruism.  There  is  no  asceticism 
in  her  ideal  or  renunciation  for  its  own 
sake  apart  from  the  demands  of  larger 
service.  Bayard  claims  Helen  in  the 
end,  when  he  is  able  to  do  so  without 
sacrificing  his  mission. 

**  If  God  and  Love  had  collided — but,  thank 
God,  He  and  Love  were  one." 

**  Lord,  I  have  groped  after  Thee,  to  know  Thy 
will,  and  to  do  it  if  I  could.  I  never  expected  to 
be  happy.  Dost  Thou  mean  this  draught  of  human 
joy  for  mcV 

The  little  sketch  just  published,  The 
Supply  at  Saint  Agatha  s^  emphasises  an- 
other side  of  Bayard's  imitation  of 
Christ — that  is,  the  largeness  of  life  that 
comes  with  the  love  of  humanity.  Saint 
Agatha's  is  a  correct  and  altogether 
orthodox  congregation.  The '  supply 
comes  to  preach  to  those  well-educated 
Christians  the  old  story  of  the  humility 
of  Christ  that  calls  all  men  brethren  ;  and 
it  seems  to  them  a  new  and  amazing  Gos- 
pel. All  this,  the  theme  and  the  point  of 
view,  may  not  be  uncommon  in  Sunday- 
school  literature  ;  but  when  rediscov- 
ered by  an  artist,  it  becomes  impressive. 
The  author  has  given  us  before  disinter- 
ested studies  of  human  nature  in  which 
even  a  Frenchman  could  not  discover  an 
inartistic  morality.  The  Story  of  Avis 
is  simple  presentation — the  study  of  a 
woman's  passion.  In  the  author's  weak- 
er moments  we  think  she  has  sometimes 
fallen  below  artistic  sincerity  into  some- 
thing near  literary  sentimentalism.  A 
Singular  Life  is  free  of  this  failing.  In 
it  the  keen  student  of  human  nature  and 
the  spiritual  enthusiast  meet.  Helen 
is  the  foil  to  Bayard's  somewhat  rarefied 
spirituality.  She  is,  as  her  lover  says, 
something  better  than  spiritual  ;  she  is 
womanly.  This  book  owns  love  passages 
which  are  as  human  and  vivid  as  any- 
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thing  in  Avis^  and  I  know  of  no  love 
more  throbbing  and  convincing,  more 
touched  with  peculiar  yearning  than  that 
in  Miss  Phelps's  powerful  passages. 

I  believe  it  is  George  Eliot  who  said 
that  the  success  of  a  woman  novelist  lies 
in  her  ability  to  feel  and  write  like  a 
woman,  in  emancipation  from  the  mas- 
culine literary  influence.  Miss  Phelps 
is  forever  the  woman,  and  I  suppose  that 
is  why  she  gives  us  the  novel  of  emotion 
rather  than  the  novel  of  manners  or  so- 
ciological report,  and  that  her  highest 
gift  of  passion  is  spiritual.  And  as  emo- 
tion is  a  subordinate  quality,  at  any  rate 
with  the  present  American  novel  of  re- 
pute, we  feel  grateful  that  an  author  of 
quite  subtle  intellectual  power  does  not 
rest  her  success  on  intellectualism. 
Miss  Phelps's  technique  goes  without 
saying  ;  it  has  the  power  of  an  inspired 
rather  than  a  studied  effect.  Perhaps 
that  is  because  the  great  emotion — the 
chief  end  of  her  book — is  always  what  she 
is  feeling  most  deeply.  From  this  re- 
sults a  certain  unconsciousness  on  her 
part  as  to  literary  ways  and  means, 
which  in  turn  diverts  the  reiader  from 
an  appreciation  of  technicalities  in  her 
work.  He  feels  himself  subject  first  and 
last  to  the  emotional  appeal. 

Edith  Baker  Brouffi. 


BAYARD  TAYLOR.* 

It  is  probable  that  of  all  the  American 
writers  who  attained  a  real  reputation  in 
the  middle  of  the  present  century,  Bay- 
ard Taylor  is  to-day  the  least  read.  His 
is  still  a  very  well-known  name,  but  ex- 
cept for  his  translation  of  Faust^  and 
possibly  his  Views  Afoot,  the  reading 
public  has  turned  its  back  upon  his 
works.  Mr.  Smyth  has,  we  think,  recog- 
nised this  fact,  and  has  therefore  very 
wisely  laid  a  good  deal  of  stress  in  the 
present  volume  upon  the  incidents  of 
Mr.  Taylor's  life  which  have  a  perennial 
interest  because  they  recall  so  vividly  the 
provincial  period  of  our  literature,  and 
because  in  reading  of  them  we  get  such 
curious  pictures  of  a  gradual  evolution. 
The  bareness  of  his  early  environment, 
his  yearning  for  a  larger,  richer  world, 

*  Bayard  Taylor.  By  Albert  H.  Smyth. 
American  Men  of  Letters  Series.  Boston  and 
New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    fli  25. 


his  pathetic  struggle  to  scrape  enough 
money  together  for  a  glimpse  at  the 
Paradise  that  lay  beyond  the  sea — one 
can  read  and  reread  the  pages  that  de- 
pict these  things.  The  processes  of  his 
self-education,  the  absurd  yet  touching 
seriousness  with  which  he  viewed  his 
own  productions,  his  letter  to  Lowell  in 
which  he  speaks  of  himself  with  hob- 
bledehoy gravitvas  a  "  Bard,**  his  faith 
in  himself,  and  his  heroic  struggles  tow- 
ard something  better  that  he  half  di- 
vined— what  a  romance  !  Getting  to- 
gether something  less  than  two  hundred 
dollars,  he  is  at  last  ready  to  visit  Eu- 
rope, then  distant  a  three  weeks'  sail  ; 
he  walks  all  the  way  to  Washington  (a 
hundred  miles)  to  secure  a  passport, 
being  absolutely  ignorant  of  how  it 
could  be  got  by  mail.  He  tramps  the 
whole  distance  there  and  back,  drinking 
out  of  slimy  ditches  through  his  teeth, 
lest  he  swallow  the  tadpoles  and  water- 
beetles  ;  and  then,  getting  his  passport, 
he  sails  on  the  Oxford  at  a  rate  below 
the  steerage  charges  of  to-day,  though 
to  be  sure  the  ten  dollars  did  not  in- 
clude the  cost  of  his  food  and  bedding. 
In  Europe  it  is  the  same — lodging  in 
Whitechapel  at  a  shilling  a  day,  getting 
board  in  Germany,  tout  compris,  for 
thirty-three  cents  a  day,  and  living  in 
Italy  on  six  cents  a  day.  He  starts  to 
walk  from  Marseilles  to  Paris  with  a 
capital  of  fifteen  francs,  but  is  laid  up 
at  Lyons  in  pawn  after  more  than  a 
week  of  tramping  in  a  winter  rain-storm. 
Mr.  Greeley  wrote  of  this  that  one  might 
better  postpone  a  European  trip  until  he 
had  something  more  than  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per between  himself  and  starvation  ;  and 
this  remark  was  good  common  sense. 
There  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
something  ominous  in  this  beginning  of 
Taylor's  career,  for  he  was  always  more 
or  less  straitened  for  money.  Even  when 
he  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation, 
he  had  his  poems  rejected  by  Mr.  How- 
ells,  then  editor  of  the  Atlantic  ;  his  Trib- 
une stock  yielded  no  dividends,  and  he 
was  often  painfully  pinched  ;  so  that, 
although  Taylor  was  himself  of  a  jovial, 
magnetic  temperament,  this  record  of 
his  sordid  cares  gives  one  a  very  creepy 
feeling.  Readable  is  the  account  of  the 
would-be  Bohemian  set  in  New  York  in 
the  early  sixties — the  poseurs  who  dis- 
played their  frowsy  and  wholly  studied 
dissipation  at  Pfaff's,  with  towels  about 
their  heads  and  poems  in  their  pockets 
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and  a  poor  appetite  for  food.  Blessed 
be  goodness  that  we  have  got  beyond 
that  pitiful  period,  even  though  the 
Tenderloin  Club  of  to-day  be  in  reality 
far  more  reprehensible. 

Mr.  Smyth  has,  on  the  whole,  done  his 
work  exceedingly  well,*  with  no  gush 
and  with  a  discriminating  sense  of  Tay- 
lor's limitations.  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  speak  of  one  of  Taylor's  stories  as 
**  unpleasant,"  with  "shallow  charac- 
ters" and"  shabby  surroundings  ;"  and 
the  Fifth  Chapter  has  many  judicious 
bits  of  criticism,  while  always  full  of  sym- 
pathy and  real  appreciation  for  whatever 
was  good  in  Taylor's  work.  Mr.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  who  is  the  general  edi- 
tor of  this  series,  should  require  his 
writers  to  know  something  of  what  has 
already  been  published  in  it  ;  for  Mr. 
Smyth  in  his  preface  speaks  of  his  book 
as  "  the  first  biography  of  a  Middle 
State  writer  that  has  appeared  in  the 
Men  of  Letters  Series."  But  what  were 
the  lives  of  Cooper  and  Irving  ?  Or 
must  we  revise  our  geographies,  and  ad- 
mit that  Pennsylvania  is  the  only  Mid- 
dle State  ? 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  by  the  way,  that 
so  few  of  the  original  announcements  in 
this  Series  have  been  carried  out  as 
made.  Thus,  the  life  of  Willis  was  to 
have  been  done  by  Mr.  Aldrich,  and 
has,  in  fact,  been  written  by  Professor 
Beers  ;  that  of  Simms  was  assigned  to 
Mr.  Cable,  and  written  by  Professor 
Trent  ;  that  of  Hawthorne  to  Lowell, 
and  written  by  Professor  Woodberry  ; 
while  the  present  volume  was  originally 
given  to  Mr.  Hazzard.  We  note  also 
that  no  life  of  Prescott,  or  of  Lowell, 
or  of  Bancroft  has  yet  been  announced 
at  all. 

H.  T,  P, 


A  BRIEF  FOR  THE  DEFENCE.* 

Is  Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  a  lawyer  ? 
We  know  him  to  be  several  other  things 
— contractor,  bridge  builder,  architect, 
besides  an  artist  of  no  mean  repute 
both  with  pen  and  pencil — and  though 
we  are,  alas  !  not  as  familiar  with  his 
"  early  years  and  education"  as  we 
should  be  for  the  better  argument  of 
our  own  fame,  the  skill  with  which  he 
has  pleaded  the  case  of  Tom  Grogan  vs, 

*  Tom  Grogan.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.     $1.50. 


organised  labour  in,  general,  and  the 
Stevedores'  Union  in  particular,  would 
seem  to  argue  a  certain  acquaintance 
with  judicial  methods  and  with  the  vul- 
nerable points  of  the  intelligent  Ameri- 
can juror. 

The  first  scene  is  admirably  calculat- 
ed to  create  a  favourable  impression  on 
behalf  of  the  heroine,  or  perhaps  of  the 
cause  (if  such  there  be)  for  which  she 
stands.  A  new  sea-wall  is  in  process  of 
construction,  and  a  certain  portion  of 
the  same  must  be  finished  before  the 
beginning  of  the  winter,  under  penalties 
to  the  contractor  too  dire  to  be  contem- 
plated with  equanimity.  The  thermome- 
ter shows  signs  of  a  "  drop,"  and  simul- 
taneously there  is  a  delay  in  the  work, 
which  Babcock,  the  contractor  referred 
to,  rushes  to  investigate,  and  meets  for 
the  first  time  Tom  Grogan,  who  has 
worked  for  him  for  some  years,  but 
whose  face  in  the  flesh  he  has  never 
seen  ;  chiefly,  we  imagine,  because  he 
was  unacquainted  with  her  portrait  by 
Mr.  Reinhart.  For  Tom  is  a  woman  ; 
nor  that  only,  but  a  woman  with  a  his- 
tory and  a  mystery.  She  has  once  had 
a  husband,  but  whether  this  the  legal 
owner  of  Ii^r  masculine  titfe  is  dead  or 
alive,  in  an  insane  asylum  or  a  hospital 
for  cripples,  we  are  for  a  long  while  left 
in  doubt.  We  fancy,  however,  that  the 
existing  Tom  is  rather  more  than  his 
fair  representative — considerably  better 
than  his  better  half.  Setting  aside  the 
special  pleading  in  his  choice  of  a  cham- 
pion for  the  cause  he  advocates — and 
surely  an  artist  has  the  right  to  select 
his  own  scenes  and  characters — Mr. 
Hopkinson  Smith  has  done  a  fine  piece 
of  work  in  the  delineation  of  this  gallant 
Amazon  ;  a  portrait  (if  one  grant  the 
outlines)  entirely  without  exaggeration. 
Such  as  she,  physically,  were  doubtless 
the  attendants  upon  the  Princess  Ida, 
these 

"  Daughters  of  the  plough,  stronger  (ban  men. 
Huge  women,  blowzed  with  health,  and  wind,  and 
rain,  and  labour." 

Tom  Grogan  can  drive  her  fist  through 
a  board  fence  ;  she  can  **  down"  any 
man  who  dares  to  stand  up  to  her.  She 
is  brave  morally  as  physically,  indus- 
trious, thrifty,  and  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  her  employer  ;  in  short,  she  is 
everything  that  the  American  working- 
man  ought  to  be,  and,  alas  !  is  not — 
that  is,  not  invariably.     But  even  worn- 
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en  like  Tom  Grogan  are  not  exactly 
numerous.  In  the  crisis  above  alluded 
to  she  comes  to  the  rescue  of  Babcock's 
contract  and  the  safety  of  the  sea-wall  in 
a  truly  feminine  and  magnificent  man- 
ner ;  she  works  day  and  night,  and  re- 
fuses extra  compensation.  Now,  if  there 
be  one  thing  above  another  that  goes  to 
the  spot  with  an  American  juror,  it  is 
public  spirit  such  as  this,  especially  if 
he  be  not  required  to  imitate  the  same  ; 
the  author's  case  is,  therefore,  won  from 
this  moment ;  he  could  almost  have  done 
it  under  masculine  championship.  When 
he  proceeds  to  develop  the  **  eternally 
feminine**  side  of  Tom*s  character  it  is 
probably  because  he,  as  well  as  Babcock, 
has  fallen  in  love  with  her.  How  could 
he  help  it  ?  But  he  knows  too  much  to 
allow  her  to  marry  Babcock  ;  it  might 
be  better  for  the  artistic  completeness  of 
the  tale,  but  it  would  prejudice  his  ver- 
dict. For  now  he  begins  the  examina- 
tion of  his  witnesses  ;  or,  to  change  our 
metaphor  a  little,  he  mixes  his  darkest 
colours  in  order  to  draw  for  us  that  dis- 
tinguished personage  who  is  frequently 
said  to  be  less  black  than  the  conven- 
tional method  of  treating  him.  Tom 
has  incurred  the  anger  of  the  Stevedores' 
Union,  or  Branch  No.  3  of  the  Knights 
of  Labour,  as  it  is  otherwise  termed  (to 
the  mental  confusion  and  moral  discom- 
posure of  this  reviewer),  by  refusing  to 
join  the  organisation.  Her  reasons 
seem  to  be  twofold  :  one  relating  to 
business,  and  one  to  the  eternally  femi- 
nine. This  union,  or  some  member 
thereof  perhaps,  she  believes  to  have 
caused  the  accident  (?)  which  deprived 
her  of  her  husband.  Besides,  she  can 
underbid  its  members  in  the  matter  of 
contracts  for  hauling  if  she  is  not  com- 
pelled to  pay  Union  prices  to  her  em- 
ployes ;  and  Tom  has  the  true  feminine 
thrift.  Moreover,  the  employes  do  not 
jyeed  such  high  wages  ;  they  are  (for 
just  here  the  spirit  of  truth  in  the  artist 
led  the  author  into  a  rather  damaging 
admission)  either  boys  or  unmarried 
men.  And  that  she  is  helping  to  lower 
wages  for  the  whole  trade,  and  taking 
the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  women 
and  children,  Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith's 
delightful  skill  in  word  painting  and  the 
creation  of  strong  dramatic  situations 
tend  to  conceal  even  from  the  very 
elect.  Despite  ourselves  our  sympathies 
are  with  the  woman  who  is  defending 
her  life  and  her  **job**  against  such  a 


set  of  ruffians  as  may  exist  in  a  jail  or  in 
the  purlieus  of  **  Deadman's  Roost"  and 
similar  localities,  but  certainly  not  with- 
in the  confines  of  any  labour  organisa- 
tion with  which  the  present  writer  is 
personally  acquainted.  We  know  bet- 
ter ;  but  we  thrilled  uncontrollably  when 
Tom's  stable  was  set  on  fire  and  her 
horses  burned  ;  when  the  last  moment 
arrived  for  the  signing  of  the  contract, 
and  we  knew  her  to  be  lying,  perhaps 
dead,  upon  the  fioor  of  her  stable,  felled 
by  a  dastardly  club  in  the  hands  of  the 
representative  of  Branch  No.  3,  Knights 
of  Labour.  And  then  when  she  stalked 
in,  silent  and  bloody,  signed  her  name 
and  disappeared  without  a  word,  we 
didn't  know  whether  it  was  she  or  her 
ghost  ;  and  oh  !  how  delightfully  scared 
we  were  ! 

But  an  author  has  a  right  to  make  his 
situations  as  strong  as  he  knows  how  to 
do  short  of  actual  impossibility  ;  he  has 
also  a  right  to  all  the  special  pleading 
he  can  get  in  if  he  holds  a  brief  for  cither 
side.  What  we  do  most  seriously  ques- 
tion, however,  is  his  right  to  neglect  in- 
forming himself  of  facts,  and  to  blur 
technicalities,  trusting  for  the  conceal- 
ment of  his  indolence  or  insincerity  to 
the  illiteracy  of  the  other  side,  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  general  public.  What, 
for  example,  does  Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith 
mean  by  terming  the  labour  organisa- 
tion where  he  locates  all  his  bad  char- 
acters indiscriminately  a  union  and  a 
"branch,"  whatever  that  may  be,  of 
the  Knights  of  Labour  ?  Does  he  imag- 
ine for  an  instant  that  the  millennium 
has  arrived,  and  that  the  Knights  and 
the  Federation  of  Labour  are  lying  down 
together  and  letting  Mr.  Hopkinson 
Smith  lead  them  ?  The  proper  term  for 
the  K.  of  L.  is  **  assembly,"  whether 
local,  district,  or  general  ;  the  numerals 
attached  to  a  local  assembly  are  never 
less  than  three  figures,  seldom  less  than 
four  ;  all  which  has  a  meaning  for  the 
initiate.  "  Branch  No.  3"  is  an  impos- 
sibility in  terminology,  which  would  be 
amusing  if  it  did  not  make  one  sad. 
But  this  is  not  all  ;  the  dues  in  this 
union  are  two  dollars  a  month — a  blun- 
der which  one  could  excuse  if  a  strong 
forensic  point  were  not  made  of  it,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  the  capacity  of 
the  organisation.  This  reviewer  coi  rect- 
ed  her  own  vivid  impression  on  the  sub- 
ject by  a  reference  to  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents   of   the   American  (national) 
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Federation,  and  received  his  official  as- 
surance that  not  an  organisation  in  the 
country  pays  more  than  one  dollar  a 
month,  and  that  the  usual  dues  are  fifty 
cents.  The  only  union  paying  even  one 
dollar  is  the  cigar-makers',  which  is 
practically  coextensive  with  the  trade  ; 
and  the  dues  include  all  the  features  of 
the  workingman's  insurance,  against 
sickness,  death,  etc.,  and  entitle  him  to 
benefits  and  privileges  too  numerous  to 
mention.  These  are  dry  details  ;  did 
they  appertain  to  the  guilds  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  how  sedulously  Mr.  Hopkinson 
Smith  would  have  informed  himself  on 
the  subject  before  attempting  to  intro- 
duce it  into  a  novel  !  And  how  the 
critics  would  have  howled  if  he  had 
blundered  !  This  present  critic  claims 
the  same  privilege. 

Katharine  Pearson  Woods, 


COMEDIES  OF  COURTSHIP.* 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope  is  original,  and 
original  with  a  light-handed  grace  not 
too  often  found  in  English  writers  of  fic- 
tion. His  Comedies  of  Courtship  remind 
one  of  pretty  dances.  The  step  of  the 
dancers  is  light  and  firm,  the  figures 
graceful  and  lively.  The  whole  leaves 
a  sense  of  harmony  and  completeness. 
As  in  a  dance,  too,  the  people  are  real, 
the  movements  artificial.  The  plots  of 
these  tales  can  scarcely  be  taken  quite 
seriously.  But  the  young  men  and 
women  in  whom  Mr.  Hope  delights,  and 
makes  us  delight,  talk  and  behave  in 
the  most  natural  manner.  Through 
these  comedies  there  runs  a  spice  of 
smiling  mischief — it  is  not  even  a  distant 
cousin  to  cynicism — which  unites  the 
reader  and  author  in  bonds  of  pleasant 
fraternity. 

It  is  a  skilful  thing  to  place  behind  his 
smiling  groups,  as  Mr.  Hope  sometimes 
does,  a  background  of  slightly  but  well- 
defined  tragedy — a  ghastly  or  pathetic 
bygone  incident  of  family  history, 
against  which  plays  the  modern  scene. 
Tennis  parties,  afternoon  tea  ;  the  bright 
girls  with  the  ready  tongues,  and  the 
men  who  answer  deliberately  but  so 
much  to  the  point  also,  are  haunted — 
pleasantly  haunted — by  the  shadow  of 

*  Comedies  of  Courtship.     By  Anthony  Hope. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    fi.SO- 


the  past.  Between  the  whiffs  of  the 
cigarettes  you  see  the  plaintive  eyes  of 
a  Lady  Agatha  of  a  former  age  looking 
down  on  her  descendants  from  a  por- 
trait on  the  wall  ;  and  you  suspect  that 
by  some  imaginative  laws  of  heredity 
she  guides  the  freakish  plot. 

Merimee  was  a  great  master  of  this 
art  of  threading  a  tragic  underplot  with 
the  every-day  realism  of  a  modern  tale 
which  Mr.  Hope  also  uses.  The  French- 
man had  the  stronger  grasp,  without 
doubt.  He  could  wind  in  a  streak  of 
the  supernatural,  making  it  run  unob- 
trusively but  surely  on  amid  the  modern 
incidents,  till  at  last  it  laid  a  hand  of 
horror  upon  you.  Yet  his  art  was  to 
make  the  terror  elude  you  as  you  sought 
to  grasp  it.  In  Lokis^  in  the  Venus 
d* lie,  Madame  Lucr/zia,  you  may  stop 
at  any  moment  and  say  :  **  But  this 
moonshine  is  incredible  ;**  and  the  au- 
thor can  gravely  reply,  **  Of  course  it 
is*' — and  the  tale  flows  on  quite  smooth- 
ly without  it.  But  while  admitting  the 
superior  power  of  Merimee,  it  is  only 
proper  to  add  that  Anthony  Hope,  in  his 
graceful  and  brilliant  tales,  never  finds 
it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  disagree- 
able combinations  and  situations  with- 
out which  human  emotion,  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  has  seemed  to  be  non-ex- 
istent to  even  the  best  of  the  French 
writers  of  fiction.  The  quarrels,  recon- 
ciliations, the  whimsicalities,  the  veer- 
ings and  changes  of  sentiment  which 
make  the  raison  d'Stre  of  the  Comedies  of 
Courtship,  are  those  of  right-minded,  well- 
bred  people,  whose  sentiments  in  every 
case  do  them  honour.  No  circumstances 
ever  make  Mr.  Hope's  young  men  any- 
thing but  nice  fellows  and  gentlemen  ; 
even  when  their  manners  and  bearing — 
always  as  natural  as  they  are  excellent 
— are  severely  tried.  **  It  is  not  very 
easy,"  says  Mr.  Hope,  speaking  of  Wil- 
lie Prime,  **  to  assert  social  position 
when  one  has  nothing  on  and  only  one's 
head  out  of  water,  but  Willie  did  it."  As 
to  the  plots,  one  must  not  cavil  at  the 
sentimental  inconsistencies  of  the  **  Cu- 
rate of  Pottons"  or  those  of  Mary  and 
John,  Dora  and  Charlie,  in  the  ** Wheel 
of  Love,"  nor  at  the  reconciling  bomb 
which  reassorted  the  wavering  couples. 
We  must  remember  these  are  only  the 
figures  of  the  dance,  the  changing  of 
partners,  the  little  confusion  of  the 
**  grand  round."  At  the  end  they  are 
all  in  place  again,  and  move  gracefully 
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and   with  laughter — in    which   we  join 
heartily— ofif  the  stage. 


THE     EXPLOITS    OF    BRIGADIER 

GERARD.* 

Dr.  Conan  Doyle  has  never  done  any- 
thing better  than  this — and,  remember- 
ing the  good  things  he  has  already  given 
us,  this  is  saying  a  good  deal.  If  this 
book  liad  appeared  ten  years  ago  it 
would  have  made  a  great  impression. 
But  it  is  the  fate  of  a  novelist  who  has 
made  a  new  departure  to  be  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  a  score  of  imitators,  and  only 
the  sifting  power  of  time  can  give  him 
the  distinction  he  deserves.  Mr.  Conan 
Doyle's  work  will  keep.  It  has  the  salt 
of  an  excellent  style  ;  and  when  a  score 
of  books  of  a  like  kind  are  dead  and  for- 
gotten, his  will  be  read. 

The  adventures  of  the  brave,  vain, 
light-hearted  French  soldier,  a  Gil  Bias 
of  the  Grande  Arm6e,  are  carried  on 
chapter  by  chapter,  each  complete  in  it- 
self, and  you  may  take  up  the  book  at 
any  point,  as  you  can  Le  Sage's  immor- 
tal tale,  and  find  it  entertaining. 

We  read  how  the  Brigadier  gets  into 
Dartmoor  prison,  and  how  he  gets  out 
again  ;  how  he  fights  brigands  and 
makes  his  way  into  the  Castle  of  Gloom, 
the  abode  of  heroes  of  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror ;  how  he  rescues  ladies,  and  takes 
part  in  every  kind  of  midnight  exploit, 
coming  miraculously  out  of  each  with  a 
whole  skin.  One  comes  almost  to  like 
the  bold,  boasting  fellow,  who  has  a 
laugh  and  a  blow  for  every  man,  and  a 
retort  for  even  the  great  Monsieur  de 
Talleyrand.  Perhaps  the  story  of  his 
friendship  with  the  young  English  offi- 
cer, **  The  Bart."  as  he  calls  him,  is  the 
best  of  his  adventures.  **  If  I  had  not 
travelled/*  says  Gerard,  "  I  should  not  be 
able  to  say  with  confidence  that  the 
young  man's  real  name  was  Milor,  the 
Hon.  Sir  Russell,  Bart.,  the  last  being 
an  honourable  distinction  ...  as  in 
Spanish  one  might  say  *  the  Don.'  " 
Gerard  meets  the  great  Napoleon  sev- 
eral times,  and  acts  as  the  Emperor's 
messenger  and  attendant  under  very 
strange  circumstances.  A  student  of 
history  may  try  to  confute  Gerard  as  to 
these  strange  episodes  in  the  history  of 

*  The  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard.  By  A. 
Conan  Doyle.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$1.50. 


Napoleon,  but  to  such  he  says  :  **  You 
must  always  bear  in  mind  that  you  are 
listening  to  one  who  has  seen  history 
from  the  inside."  So  we  take  in  good 
faith  the  scene  where  Napoleon  permits 
a  faithful  servant  to  be  assassinated  in 
his  place,  and  the  scene  in  the  Castle  of 
Hof  when  the  young  soldier  poetj  Kor- 
ner,  turns  the  scale  in  favour  of  the 
Tugend  Bund^  and  rouses  the  assembly 
to  a  fury  of  patriotism  by  singing  a  song 
of  the  Fatherland.  Carrying  papers 
from  Napoleon  to  the  Prince  of  Saxe 
Felstein,  the  objects  of  which  are  to  win 
over  the  wavering  allegiance  of  the  Ger- 
man prince  to  the  French  side,  Gerard 
is  waylaid  by  the  patriotic  wife  of  the 
prince,  and  is  beguiled  of  the  precious 
papers.  He  comes  near  being  hanged 
by  the  German  soldiers.  But  out  of 
this  difficult  situation  he  is  extricated 
by  the  princess  herself.  **  My  heart  is 
German  and  yours  is  French,"  she 
says  ;  **  the  game  is  played  and  won  ; 
why  should  we  bear  malice?"  So  the 
Brigadier  rides  off  to  another  adventure. 


BENEDETTrS  DEFENCE.* 

After  the  disastrous  struggle  with 
Germany,  the  wrath  of  the  French  peo* 
pie  vented  itself  with  little  discrimina- 
tion upon  all  the  leading  agents  of  the 
imperial  policy  ;  and  Count  Benedetti, 
Napoleon's  ambassador  at  Berlin,  came 
in  for  more  than  his  share  of  abuse. 
The  prejudice  against  him  was  increased 
by  the  allegations  of  his  former  chief, 
the  Due  de  Gramont,  who  endeavoured 
to  lessen  his  own  burden  of  responsibil- 
ity as  Foreign  Minister  by  charging 
Benedetti  with  mismanagement  of  the 
negotiations  at  Ems.  In  the  last  essay 
in  this  volume  Benedetti  repeats,  with 
some  additional  details,  the  story  already 
told  by  him  in  Ma  Mission  en  Prusse, 
In  a  lengthy  preface  he  discusses  the 
entire  question  of  the  origin  of  the  war, 
and  endeavours  to  impose  the  responsi- 
bility upon  Prussia.  He  writes  with 
two  distinct  objects  in  view  :  to  defend 
his  own  reputation  as  a  diplomatist  by 
shifting  the  blame  of  the  rupture  at  Ems 
from  himself  to  Gramont,  and  to  protect 
the  good  name  of  his  country  by  divert- 
ing the  censure  of  the  world  from  France 

*  Studies  in  Diplomacy.     From  the  French  of 
Count  Benedetti.    New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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to  Germany.  These  aims  do  not  prove 
wholly  compatible.  He  shows  without 
difficulty  that  he  obtained  at  Ems  the 
satisfaction  which  Gramont  had  original- 
ly instructed  him  to  seek,  and  that  the 
unfavourable  termination  of  the  negotia- 
tions was  due  to  Gramont's  new  de- 
mands ;  and  he  shared  the  opinion  of 
the  world  at  large  that  these  new  de- 
mands were  unnecessary  and  irritating. 
He  claims  that  Bismarck  desired  war 
aftd  ultimately  forced  it  by  the  offensive 
manner  in  which  he  published  the  rejec- 
tion of  Gramont's  final  demands  ;  but 
he  insists,  with  undeniable  logic,  that 
Bismarck  could  not  have  published  the 
rejection,  offensively  or  in  any  other 
way,  if  Gramont  had  not  caused  the  de- 
mands to  be  made. 

In  discussing  an  earlier  episode — that 
of  the  draft  treaty  of  1866,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  annexation  of  Belgium  by 
France,  and  which  he  wrote  with  his 
own  hand  and  left  with  Bismarck — Bene- 
detti  reiterates  the  explanation  he  gave 
in  1 87 1.  He  avoids  the  phrase  which 
then  excited  the  incredulous  mirth  of 
Europe,  that  he  had  written  **  sous  la 
dictation"  of  Bismarck,  but  he  main- 
tains  that  Bismarck  was  the  author  of 
the  proposal  that  France  should  take 
Belgium.  In  this  case  he  attempts  to 
save  the  honour  of  France  at  the  cost  of 
his  own  reputation  for  intelligence.  If 
the  proposal  was  really  Bismarck's,  why 
did  Benedetti  put  it  into  writing  ?  That 
was  Bismarck's  business.  If  it  was  to 
be  transmitted  to  Napoleon  for  his  con- 
sideration, why  did  not  Benedetti  trans- 
mit it  ?  Why  did  he  leave  it  with  Bis- 
marck ?  If  the  proposal  came  from 
Napoleon,  it  was  certainly  careless  to 
leave  in  Bismarck's  hands  such  clear 
evidence  of  French  unscrupulousness  ; 
but  if  the  proposal  was  Bismarck's, 
Benedetti's  conduct  was  simply  imbe- 
cile. In  all  other  instances,  however, 
he  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  he 
served  his  country  discreetly  and  well — 
a  fact  thoroughly  recognised  by  all  Ger- 
man writers  at  least. 

The  bulk  of  the  book  consists  of  three 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  Revue  de 
Z>^//x  J/^/zrf'd'j  between  1890  and  1894.  In 
**  The  Triple  Alliance"  and  in  "  Armed 
Peace"  he  maintains  that  the  union  be- 
tween   Germany,  Austria,  and    Italy  is 


not  a  guarantee  of  European  peace,  but 
a  menace  to  it ;  that  Italy  has  no  inter- 
est in  the  alliance  ;  that  the  military  bur- 
den under  which  Europe  is  staggering 
is  wholly  due  to  Prussian  aggressions. 
In  **  The  Emperor  and  Prince  Bis- 
marck"— an  essay  which,  by  a  singular 
typographical  error,  is  not  included  in 
the  table  of  contents — he  endeavours  to 
show  that  justice  has  not  been  done  to 
William  I.  ;  that  he  was  quite  as  clear- 
headed, ambitious,  and  unscrupulous  as 
his  chancellor,  but  more  hypocritical. 

In  his  <iarrative  of  events,  Benedetti 
is  generally  careful  and  exact ;  but  there 
are  some  exceptions.  His  statement 
that  Bismarck  was  in  Berlin  for  several 
days  prior  to  July  13th,  1870,  is  untrue — 
Bismarck  reached  Berlin  on  the  12th  ; 
and  the  misstatement  is  of  importance, 
because  it  constitutes  a  link  in  Benedet- 
ti's attempt  to  demonstrate  that  the  King 
and  Bismarck  were  playing  a  precon- 
certed game.  The  assertion  that  Bis- 
marck's famous  **  alteration"  of  the  dis- 
patch from  Ems  on  July  13th  **  informed 
Europe  that  an  ambassador  at  Ems  had 
been  humiliated"  is  an  exaggeration. 
Bismarck's  version  only  created  the  im- 
pression that  the  termination  of  the 
negotiations  between  King  William  and 
Benedetti  had  been  more  abrupt  than 
was  really  the  case.  Again,  it  is  hard 
to  understand  what  Benedetti  means  by 
repeatedly  calling  Prince  Leopold,  the 
candidate  for  the  Spanish  throne.  King 
William's  "  nephew."  Except  by  dy- 
nastic etiquette,  he  was  not  even  a 
**  cousin,"  as  Gramont  termed  him. 
Finally,  Benedetti  constantly  asserts 
that  Bismarck  initiated  the  Spanish  can- 
didacy of  Leopold  in  1869  ;  whereas  it 
was  not  until  1870  that  he  began  to  sup- 
port it.     In  1869  he  was  opposed  to  it. 

The  book  is  full  of  repetitions,  and 
the  style  is  everywhere  fatiguingly  dif- 
fuse. If  Benedetti  was  as  long-winded 
in  diplomatic  intercourse  as  he  is  in  his 
writings,  Bismarck  must  have  found  it 
very  easy  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
**  dilatory  negotiations"  with  him.  The 
translation  seems  to  be  very  literal  ;  it 
is  full  of  French  idioms.  In  some  cases, 
in  order  to  be  sure  of  the  meaning  of  a 
sentence,  the  reader  has  to  reconstruct 
the  probable  original. 

Munroe  Smith. 
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NOVEL  NOTES. 


BATTLEMENT  AND  TOWER.  By  Owen 
Rhoscomyl.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.     $1.25. 

This  new  work,  presumably  by  a  Welsh 
writer,  who  has  made  some  reputation 
abroad  by  another  recent  book,  is  handi- 
capped by  being  one  of  too  many  histor- 
ical novels.  It  is  better,  however — far 
better — than  most  of  its  kind,  in  that  it 
is  much  more  spirited.  There  is  no  lag- 
ging nor  dragging  here.  The  story  of 
the  young  Welsh  chieftain  who  comes  to 
England  seeking  new  fortunes  on  the 
eve  of  the  Revolution  that  beheaded 
Charles  I.  is  stirring,  if  not  entirely  co- 
herent. It  is  not  always  clear  who  the 
fighters  are  or  what  they  are  fighting 
about ;  but  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  vivid 
realisation  of  ferocious  warfare.  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  work  is  filled 
with  the  tramp  of  marching  armies,  the 
rattle  of  arms,  the  blare  of  trumpets  and 
the  roll  of  drums.  The  great  fight  is 
the  battle  of  Naseby,  and  a  short  extract 
will  show  how  strong,  and  fresh,  and 
fine  the  descriptive  work  is. 

**  Back  to  back  the  grim  remnant  gathered ; 
heaps  and  lines  of  dead  around  them  and  the 
mound  of  slain  within.  There  was  no  cry  for 
quarter  ;  no  answer  to  the  eager  shout  of  victory  ; 
no  taunt  to  follow  the  gibe.  Stern  as  Doom, 
silent  as  Fate,  they  fought  on  in  terrible  silence, 
as  if  they  had  been  a  ghostly  host  in  some  awful 
dream." 

Had  the  work  been  more  consistent  in 
excellence  and  devoid  of  its  many  weak- 
ening lapses,  and  had  the  author's  con- 
structive skill  equalled  his  descriptive 
power,  Battlement  and  Tower  might  have 
approached  greatness.  It  is  eminently 
readable  as  it  is,  notwithstanding  its 
incoherence,  its  counterplots,  its  trap- 
doors, its  assassinations,  and  its  abduc- 
tions— the  creaking  and  worn-out  ma- 
chinery of  the  old-fashioned  romance. 

EMMA    LOU- HER    BOOK.      Bv    Mary    M. 
Mears.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    |;i.25. 

We  are  somewhat  confused  concern- 
ing this  nondescript.  If  this  Emma  Lou 
— Her  Book  be  the  **  Emma  Low" — her 
book  reviewed  in  The  Bookbuyer^  then  we 
have  not  read  the  young  woman  aright. 
For  the  work  is  characterised  by  our 
honoured  contemporary  as  **  the  diary  of 


a  Western  girl,  whose  highly  serious  and 
lofty  views  of  life  supply  an  unconscious 
element  of  humour."  Not  only  have 
we  failed  to  find  anything  either  uplift- 
ing or  humorous  in  the  work,  but  we  are 
also  unable  to  see  why  highly  serious  and 
lofty  views  of  life  entertained  by  a  girl 
of  eighteen  or  any  one  else  should  sup- 
ply an  element  of  humour,  unconscious 
or  otherwise. 

•  We  are  further  bewildered  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  preface  of  the  book.  This 
states  that  the  work  is  given  to  the  pub- 
lic in  the  form  in  which  it  was  written, 
**  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  modern 
methods  of  book- making.*'  Thus  pre- 
pared for  something  quite  old-fashioned, 
if  not  actually  antique,  it  is  with  a  sort 
of  mental  jolt  that  we  find  the  date  of 
the  writing  set  down  as  1891.  The  sen- 
sation of  blank  flatness  that  falls  forth- 
with lasts  to  the  end  throughout  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pages.  Beginning 
with  bewilderment,  we  finished  with  sur- 
prise, that  any  one  could  draw  out  in- 
anities to  such  length  ;  and,  most  of  all, 
that  a  publisher  had  been  found  for 
such  a  meaningless  performance  in  these 
days,  when  the  literary  standard  is  high- 
er than  ever  before  and  book-making  has 
become  the  finest  of  fine  arts. 

EKKEHARD,  A  TALE  OF  THE  TENTH 
CENTURY.  By  Joseph  Viktor  von  Scheflfel. 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     2  vols.     $2.50. 

In  the  biographical  sketch,  by  Nathan 
Haskell  Dole,  which  introduces  the  read- 
er to  Von  Scheffel's  charming  romance 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  translator  says  : 
**  Ekkehard  is  no  alien,  stiff,  unnatural, 
mediaeval  monstrosity,  but  a  life  drama 
worked  out  with  human  beings,  think- 
ing natural  thoughts,  doing  natural 
deeds,  alive  with  real,  not  galvanised 
life  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  felt  to  be 
true  to  its  epoch  ;  and  this  union  of 
qualities  gives  it,  and  especially  gave  it 
when  it  first  appeared,  an  epoch-making 
significance.  It  founded  a  school  of  his- 
toric fiction  in  Germany  ;  but  by  a 
strange  fate  the  imitations,  or  rather  off- 
shoots, are  better  known  to  English- 
speaking  people  than  the  prototype.*' 

Ekkehard  has  always  been  immense- 
ly popular  in  Germany.  It  has  pass- 
ed its    138th   edition   there,    and  those 
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familiar  with  the  romance  will  not  be 
surprised  at  this.  In  this  country  Von 
Scheffel  is  better  known  as  the  author 
of  Der  Trompetcr  von  Saekkingetiy  and  in 
his  native  land  is  best  recognised  by  his 
student-poetry,  dear  to  the  heart  of 
every  lusty  student  of  Heidelberg,  Got- 
tingen,  Bonn,  or  Berlin.  Mr.  Dole  does 
not  set  up  a  false  claim.  Ekkchard  is 
strikingly  real.  There  is  in  the  narra- 
tive historical  exactitude  so  far  as  fidel- 
ity to  customs,  manners,  and  conditions 
is  concerned.  Incident  may  be  pervert- 
ed, but  only  to  make  the  romantic  inter- 
est greater.  As  the  founder  of  a  Ger- 
man school  of  novelists  the  author 
deserves  much  praise  when  we  remem- 
ber what  an  outflow  of  charming  histori- 
cal romances  have  followed  Ekkchard^ 
and  the  field  is  still  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted. 

Hardly  less  interesting  than  the  story 
is  the  biography  of  its  author,  for  Von 
Scheffel's  life  was  replete  with  romance 
and  the  erraticism  of  genius.  The  story 
is  in  two  volumes,  prettily  bound  and 
finely  illustrated  by  Liezen-Mayer. 

A   GENTLEMAN'S   GENTLEMAN.      By  Max 
Pemberton.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.   $1.25. 

Mr.  Pemberton  may  be  called  the 
Waring  of  fiction,  for  he  wanders  far 
afield  in  search  of  matter.  Land  travel 
and  seafaring  come  alike  to  him.  He 
has  delighted  us  with  his  pirates,  his 
sea  wolves,  smugglers,  French  nobles, 
and  above  all  with  his  Impregnable  City, 
In  his  new  book  he  professes  to  give  us 
**  certain  pages  from  the  Life  and 
Strange  Adventures  of  Sir  Nicolas 
Steele,  Bart.,  as  related  by  his  valet 
Hildebrand  Bigg.**  There  is  an  archaic 
sound  in  the  title,  but  we  find  Sir  Nico- 
las living  in  a  two-pair  back,  off  Gower 
Street,  amid  surroundings  quite  squalid 
enough  for  Mr.  Gissing,  and  at  a  date 
not  much  earlier  than  yesterday.  Sir 
Nicolas  has  the  reputation  of  a  scoun- 
drel, but  Mr.  Pemberton's  villains  wind 
themselves  in  a  wonderful  manner  round 
the  reader's  heart.  What  reader  of  the 
Iron  Pirate^  for  instance,  has  not  a  sin- 
cere affection  for  Captain  Black  ?  Hilde- 
brand and  his  master  wander  much  about 
the  world  and  take  their  share  in  many 
adventures.  Mr.  Pemberton's  numer- 
ous admirers  should  lose  no  time  in  mak- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  this  brilliant 
book. 


THE  BROOM  SQUIRE.  By  S.  Baring-Gould. 
New  York  :  F.  A.  Stokes  Co.    $1.25. 

The  Broom  Squire  must  be  described 
as  a  brutal  book.  It  is  a  book  from  the 
reading  of  which  one  arises  bruised  and 
wounded.  Some  of  its  cruel,  intoler- 
able things  will  haunt  you  in  your 
dreams.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  chosen 
a  country  we  know  well  and  love  dearly 
— the  Surrey  country  about  Hindhead. 
He  has  worked  up  his  historical  and 
archaeological  material  with  his  usual 
skill.  But  the  fault,  more  or  less  com- 
mon to  all  his  books,  of  drawing  charac- 
ters without  any  of  the  elemental  virtues, 
has  completely  overcome  him  here.  A 
more  horrible  crew  of  people  were  never 
gathered  together  in  this  world.  Even 
the  heroine  disappoints  us  at  last,  end- 
ing as  a  sentimental  schoolmistress, 
while  her  lover,  who  had  virtues  in  his 
youth,  turns  out  an  avaricious  and  con- 
scienceless scoundrel.  It  is  most  deeply 
to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Baring-Gould's 
great  talent  should  find  such  evil  and 
sinister  expression.  We  are  sorry  we 
ever  read  The  Broom  Squire^  for  we  fear 
some  of  its  horrors  will  haunt  us  when 
we  are  back  on  the  Surrey  moors  again. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  GUILLOTINE.  By 
Harold  Spender.  New  York ;  The  Merriam 
Co.    $1.00. 

The  French  Revolution  has  supplied 
many  a  novelist  with  his  incidents.  But 
this  one  has  the  distinction  of  being 
good.  Men  and  women  have  a  way  of 
looking  unreal  and  stagey  against  an 
imposing  background  of  history.  Only 
the  great  masters  can  prevent  this.  With 
the  dropping  of  familiar  homely  atti- 
tudes and  interests,  something  of  the 
kind  is  visible  here,  but  not  obtrusive- 
ly ;  for  we  follow  the  characters  with 
interest  and  feel  this  much  of  reality 
about  them,  that,  save  when  they  are 
acting  historical  parts  known  to  us,  w^e 
are  not  quite  sure  what  they  will  do 
next.  Elise,  the  heroine,  who  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  loved  by  Robespierre, 
and  the  happiness  to  be  loved  by  better 
men,  talks  and  looks,  so  far  as  we  can 
see  her,  in  the  conventional  style  of  a 
historical  romance  ;  but  she  is  continu- 
ally surprising  us  by  her  actions,  her 
motives,  and  her  thinking.  Yet  we  are 
less  touched  by  her  love  story  than  by 
the  friendship  between  her  lover,  Lou- 
vier,  and  the   aristocratic  Saint-Saens. 
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The  descriptive  passages  are  always 
forcible  and  vivid,  and  none  is  more  so 
than  the  short  one  which  shows  us  Robes- 
pierre baited  in  the  Convention. 

THE  CAVALIERS.     By  S.  R.  Kcightly.     New 
York  :  Harper  &  Bros. 

In  manner  and  matter  this  story  is  like 
many  another.  A  brave- spirited  lad  be- 
comes a  biave  and  loyal  gentleman, 
suffers  much,  fights  stoutly,  and  sticks 


to  a  losing  cause.  All  the  conventional 
English  virtues  are  packed  into  him. 
There  are  a  thousand  of  his  kind  in  Eng- 
lish fiction.  But  if  in  the  matter  of  origi- 
nality, or  as  a  study  of  human  nature,  it 
is  not  very  valuable,  it  must  be  owned 
to  be  far  above  the  average  adventure 
story  in  literary  workmanship  and  in 
liveliness  of  incident.  There  are  pathetic 
passages,  too,  that  move  one  by  their 
genuineness.  It  is  well  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Vedder. 


THE   BOOKMAN'S  TABLE. 


OUR  INDUSTRIAL  UTOPIA  AND  ITS 
UNHAPPY  CITIZENS.  By  David  Hilton 
Wheeler.       Chicago  :  A.   C.    McClurg  &   Co. 

**  Our  Industrial  Utopia"  is  about  us, 
our  author  informs  us.  All  the  dreams 
of  Utopia  have  made  it  a  country  of 
abundance. 

"  A  land  of  corn  and  wine  and  oil, 
Favoured  with  God's  peculiar  smile  ; 
With  every  blessing  blessed." 

'  We  are  living  in  the  midst  of  it,  the 
only  Utopia  there  is  or  can  be.  We 
took  possession  **  when  invention  found 
the  steam  engine  and  combining  genius 
gathered  in  its  harvests  and  scattered 
them  broadcast  over  society.**  The 
trouble  is,  we  have  not  realised  our 
whereabouts.  Men  have  assumed  that, 
Utopia  being  a  land  of  plenty,  Utopians 
were  a  happy  people.  But  abundance 
does  not  produce  happiness  ;  hence  our 
failure  to  realise  our  whereabouts. 

What  we  are  really  looking  for  is  not 
Utopia  (ou  =  not  +  topos  =  a  place  — 
not  a  place,  nowhere),  but  Eutopia 
(eu  =  well,  happily  +  topos  =  a  place, 
a  happy  country).  We  have  entered 
Utopia  weeping  and  wailing.  It  is  the 
wish  of  the  author  to  comfort  the  mourn- 
ers partly  by  pointing  them  to  the  riches 
of  our  Utopia,  partly  by  laughing  Ihem 
out  of  imaginary  sorrows,  partly  by  ex- 
posing some  of  the  inconsistencies  of 
their  alleged  grievances. 

This  the  writer  proceeds  to  do  in  ener- 
getic fashion  through  two  hundred  or 
more  pages.  He  is  superficial  and  bom- 
bastic, and  his  language  abounds  in  col- 
loquialisms. He  is  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  any  problem  of  distribu- 


tion. Some  grains  of  wisdom,  however, 
are  scattered  over  his  pages,  and  on 
the  whole  the  book  is  healthy. 

BY  TANGLED  PATHS:  Stray  Leaves  from 
Nature's  Bye  ways.  By  H.  Mead  Briggs.  New 
York  :  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.     $1  25. 

The  country  through  which  we  wan- 
der with  this  **  idle  fellow"  by  tangled 
paths  is  the  land  of  hedgerows  and  long 
vistas  and  low  skies  and  soft  shadows, 
but  the  idle  fellow  is  a  lover  of  universal 
Nature,  and  he  has  the  secret  of  her 
many  moods  and  of  her  central  heart 
whatever  be  the  clime  that  varies  her 
aspects.  The  writer  has  a  most  impres- 
sible style,  which  swings  to  the  mood  of 
the  hour  as  it  happens  to  find  him — in 
the  heart  of  Surrey,  under  an  April 
shower,  wandering  by  the  riverside,  fol- 
lowing a  woodland  path  or  treading 
faded  leaves.  Like  a  limpid  lake  which 
reflects  the  ever-changing  colours  of  the 
surrounding  hills  and  the  fleeting  clouds 
in  the  overhanging  sky,  his  pages  glow 
and  gloom  as  the  shadows  rest  or  pass. 
His  love  of  Nature  is  contagious,  and 
one  cannot  pass  under  the  magic  of  his 
rustic  song  and  not  feel  its  spell.  The 
imprint  of  Nature  is  over  the  whole  book, 
and  we  derive  that  sense  of  pleasure 
from  it  which  only  comes  from  such 
work  when  it  is  steeped  in  the  soil  and 
has  the  stamp  of  sincerity  upon  it.  The 
feeling  of  the  writer  is  genuine,  and  al- 
ways invests  his  pictures  of  rural  life 
with  a  haunting  human  presence.  These 
**  stray  leaves,"  it  appears,  were  caught 
up  here  and  there  in  the  hurry  of  every- 
day existence  and  amid  business  cares, 
and  the  spirit  of  rest  and  dignified  calm 
which   the  author  seems  to  have  won 
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from  Nature  he  has  in  turn  conveyed  to 
us  who  are  also  engaged  in  the  madding 
crowd's  ignoble  strife.  And  such  an 
one  surely  merits  our  gratitude. 

LORENZO  DE  MEDICI  AND  FLORENCE 
IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  E. 
Armstrong,  M.A.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50. 

The  "  Heroes  of  the  Nations'*  is  a 
dramatic  and  popular  title  for  a  series 
which  in  this  case  at  least  has  produced 
a  technical  treatise  rather  than  a  popu- 
lar history.  Mr.  Armstrong  lays  little 
claim  to  original  research.  The  object 
of  his  work  is  '*  to  present  within  a  mod- 
erate compass  materials  which  previous 
biographers  and  historians  have  already 
used."  And  within  these  limits  he  has 
worked  conscientiously.  Five  chapters 
out  of  the  ten  are  occupied  with  Loren- 
zo's diplomatic  relations,  which  seem 
here,  as  in  the  documental  history,  from 
which  the  author  has  gathered  them, 
needlessly  detailed  to  the  unprofessional 
historian.  Lorenzo's  foreign  diplomacy 
is  thus  summed  up  : 

**  Machiavelli  believed  only  in  the  possibility  of 
national  existence  by  the  means  of  political  unity, 
and  the  foreign  invasions  had  convinced  him  that 
the  State  could  only  be  surely  founded  upon  arms. 
.  .  .  Lorenzo's  aim  had  been  the  maintenance  of 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  five  greater  Ital- 
ian states,  which  was  the  antithesis  of  political 
unity.  .  .  .  For  Guicciardini,  Lorenzo's  methods 
possessed  a  constant  fascination.  .  .  .  Machiavelli 
was  a  philosopher  and,  in  spite  of  his  own  assur- 
ances, an  idealist.  Guicciardini  was  a  diplomat 
and  an  opportunist.*' 

Of  Lorenzo's  personal  aims,  his  biog- 
rapher says  that  the  question  is  one  of 
feeling  rather  than  fact,  for  the  mate- 
rials of  proof  are  scanty.  He  ascribes 
the  causes  of  the  Medici  supremacy  to 
the  need  in  a  city-state,  which  is  forced 
not  only  into  commercial,  but  into  mili- 
tary relations  with  its  neighbours,  of  a 
personal  government  in  absence  of  mili- 
tary power.  Such  a  government  is  based 
on  the  inherent  sympathy  between  lead- 
er and  peoples  ;  and  in  this  sympathy  the 
Medicis  were  pre-eminent.  They  could 
**  appreciate  the  spiritual  tendencies  of 
the  day,  its  scepticism  and  formalism, 
its  pagan  regrets,  its  mystic  aspira- 
tions." Lorenzo  besides  won  and  kept 
the  favour  of  the  people  by  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  popular  entertainment  and 
by  the  somewhat  superficial,  economic 
prosperity  of  Florence  under  his  reign  of 
liberal    expenditure   and    patronage    of 

e  arts.     Mr.  Armstrong  leaves  Loren- 


zo's public  disinterestedness  an  open 
question,  though  he  compares  his  reign 
favourably  with  that  of  the  republic. 
The  only  flaw  in  Lorenzo's  power  was 
not  one  of  personality,  but  of  a  consti- 
tutional office  to  correspond  with  his 
monarchical  authority. 

Of  Mr.  Armstrong's  discussion  of  the 
arts  in  that  most  fascinating  of  all  ar- 
tistic periods,  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
we  must  confess  that  it  is  astonishing- 
ly dry,  notwithstanding  his  painstaking 
and  very  just  analyses  of  the  prominent 
artistic  personalities,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  he  refers  to  Mr.  Walter 
Pater  as  being  the  first  writer  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  Botticelli.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong's book,  however,  by  reason  of  its 
carefulness  and  thoroughness,  will  be 
very  valuable  for  reference.  Other 
writers  are  occupying  themselves  with 
the  **  fancies"  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
we  can  very  readily  admit  to  our  libra- 
ries a  well-made  collation  of  some  of 
the  **  brute  facts"  of  the  period. 

JOAN  OF  ARC.  By  Francis  C.  Lowell.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.     $2.00. 

This  is  a  delightful  book.  Few  writ- 
ers could  fail  to  make  something  pic- 
turesque out  of  the  subject,  for  there  is 
scarce  a  story  in  history  so  full  of  fine 
effects  as  Joan  of  Arc's.  But  for  this 
very  reason  fewer  writers  still  could 
realise  the  actual  woman  in  the  striking 
legendary  figure.  Mr.  Lowell  brings  us 
face  to  face  with  her.  His  narrative  is 
full  of  those  touches  of  nature  which  at 
once  show  the  sympathetic  historian 
and  are  a  revelation  of  Joan's  peculiar 
simplicity  and  her  utter  foreignness  to 
the  poseur.  Indeed,  barring  the  strange 
voices  of  her  inspiration,  his  story  of 
Joan  is  that  of  a  healthy  and  devout 
peasant  girl  whose  great  genius  was 
directness  of  purpose  and  a  surpassing 
courage  both  of  nerve  and  heart.  Her 
humour  is  delightful,  and,  fortunately, 
her  historian  has  a  keen  scent  for  it. 
When  the  examiner  questions  her  at  the 
trial  about  the  voices,  and  asks  if  St. 
Margaret  spoke  English,  **  *  Why  should 
she,'  asked  Joan  in  return,  *  since  she  is 
not  of  the  English  party  ?  '  *  Was  St. 
Michael  naked  ?  *  *  Do  you  think  that 
God  has  not  wherewith  to  clothe  him  ? ' 
Joan  answered.  'Did  he  have  hair?' 
continued  the  undaunted  doctor.  *  Why 
should  it  have  been  cut  off  ?  *  Joan  re- 
plied." 
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Mr.  Lowell's  narrative  is  not  only 
spirited,  it  is  remarkably  lucid.  Joan's 
successes  in  war  are  explained  simply. 
She  supplied  the  French  army  not  with 
technical  generalship,  for  that  it  already 
had  in  its  officers,  but  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  courageous  personality.  '  *  Her 
theory  of  war,  as  far  as  she  had  a  theor}% 
consisted  only  in  seeking  out  the  enemy, 
wherever  he  might  be,  fighting  him  as 
soon  as  found,  and  never  admitting  the 
possibility  of  defeat."  **  To  treat  the 
successes  of  Joan  like  those  of  Alexan- 
der or  Napoleon  is  gravely  to  mistake 
her  power.  *  *  Th  roughout  the  book  there 
is  the  same  rational  and  simple  dealing 
with  the  subject. 

We  believe  it  is  Sabatierwho  deplores 
the  historical  method  much  in  vogue 
nowadays  of  inserting  criticism  and  cit- 
ing conflicting  authorities  in  the  heart 
of  the  narrative,  and  thus  defeating 
dramatic  conviction.  Mr.  Lowell,  a 
picturesque  historian,  as  well  as  a  schol- 
ar, has  wisely  consigned  his  critical  mat- 
ter to  footnotes  and  an  appendix. 

A  B  C  :  AN  ALPHABET.  Written  and  pictured 
by  Mrs.  Arthur  Gaskin.  Chicago :  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.     $1.25. 

FAIRY  TALE  AND  FABLE.  Designed  for 
First  Year  Pupils.  By  J.  G.  and  T.  E.  Thomp- 
son. Boston  and  New  York :  The  New  Cen- 
tury Educational  Co. 

OLD  STORIES  OF  THE  EAST.  By  James 
Baldwin.     New  York  :  American  Book  Co. 

These  three  books,  taken  together, 
form  a  natural  series,  though  they  are 
published  by  different  firms  and  with  no 
reference  to  one  another.  Mrs.  Gas- 
kin's  Alphabet  is  a  very  prettily  printed 
volume,  with  dainty  drawings  in  the  Old 
English  style,  and  with  rhymes  that  are 
passable  though  they  exhibit  no  particu- 
lar advance  upon  **  A  is  an  Archer  who 
shot  at  a  Frog,"  as,  indeed,  why  should 
they  ?  Fairy  TaU  and  Fable  is  a  book  to 
the  making  of  which  a  good  deal  of 
labour  and  ingenuity  must  have  been 
devoted.  It  is  an  attractive  first  read- 
ing book  for  a  very  young  child,  and 
begins  by  giving  a  list  of  200  simple 
words  that  are  to  be  learned  before 
going  on  to  read  the  stories  that  fol- 
low. Then  at  the  beginning  of  each 
story  is  a  list  of  the  few  new  words  that 
enter  into  it.  One  feels  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  narrative  that  can  be  given 
by  adding  ^v^  or  six  such  vocables  to 
the  original  list ;  for  the  new  words  in 
no  case  number  more  than  eight,  and  in 


some  stories  only  two,  and  the  tales  in- 
clude a  goodly  number  of  iEsop's  fables, 
and  such  stories  as  *'  The  Three  Bears," 
**  Red  Riding  Hood,"  and  **  Little  One 
Eye,  Little  Two  Eyes,  and  Little  Three 
Eyes."  The  type  is  large,  the  pictures 
pretty,  and  the  scheme  an  ingenious  one. 
We  like  the  book  very  much. 

Mr.  Baldwin's  "  old  stories"  are  the 
Biblical  narratives  that  are  perhaps  dear- 
er to  the  heart  of  the  average  child  than 
even  the  most  fascinating  of  the  nursery 
classics  ;  and  the  plan  is  to  tell  them 
**  from  a  liteiary  standpoint  and  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner  as  one  would  re- 
tell other  stories  pertaining  to  the  infancy 
of  the  human  race."  Granting  the  wis- 
dom of  the  plan  which  puts  these  stories 
into  the  category  of  myths,  the  work 
has  been  well  done.  The  narrative  is 
simple  and  easy,  and  retains  the  old- 
world  charm  of  the  original.  But  we, 
for  our  part,  like  to  see  a  distinction 
preserved  between  the  narrative  of  Scrip- 
ture and  all  other  stories,  and  not  to 
have  the  Deity  transformed  into  **  the 
Master,"  and  the  supernatural  and  sacred 
element  ignored.  All  this  in  its  small 
way  makes  for  euhemerism  and  rational- 
ism, and  we  believe  it  should  be  con- 
demned. Nor  do  we  like  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  English  meanings  for  the 
original  Hebrew  names,  as  **  Man"  and 
"  Woman"  for  Adam  and  Eve,  **  Beauty" 
and  **  Laughter"  for  Rebekah  and  Isaac, 
and  "  Splendid  Sun"  for  Samson.  The 
real  names  will  have  to  be  learned  some 
time  or  other  ;  and  from  a  purely  literary 
point  of  view  we  object  to  it  as  giving 
an  unreality  to  the  story  that  detracts 
from  the  interest.  We  are  obliged  to 
take  **  Rain-in-the-Face"  and  "  Young- 
Man-Afraid-of-his-Horses"  in  novels  of 
the  Wild  West,  but  it  is  not  a  thing  that 
one  hankers  after,  especially  in  stories 
where  the  true  name-forms  are  linked 
with  the  most  sacred  associations.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Baldwin  has  not  been 
consistent  in  this  himself,  for  he  keeps 
Noah  and  Abraham,  and  Ruth  and 
Naomi,  and  Moses  and  Aaron.  The 
illustrations  are  very  spirited  and  in  the 
main  well  done. 


BOOKMAN  BREVITIES. 

The  Bicyclers  and  other  FarceSy  by  Mr. 
John  Kendrick  Bangs,  contains  four 
pieces  for    parlour  theatricals,  some  of 
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which  are  better  than  others.  We  pre* 
sume  that  all  are  more  amusing  when 
acted  than  when  read  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  we 
hope  so.     (Harper  and  Brothers,  $1.25.) 

The  latest  volume   of   the   Messrs. 

Scribners'  Ivory  Series  is  A  Master 
Spirit^  by  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford, 
and  it  has  her  usual  neat  literary  touch 
and     occasional     dramatic    power    (75 

cents). The  third  volume  of  the  Chap 

Book  comes  to  us  from  Messrs.  Stone 
and  Kimball,  and  in  its  neat  binding  is 
a  book  to  be  read  again  with  pleasure 
and  a  renewed  appreciation  of  its  clever- 
ness.  In   Hills  of  Song  Mr.  Clinton 

Scollard  has  collected  a  number  of  his 
poems  whose  finish  and  distinction  are 
familiar  to  all  who  care  for  a  refined  and 
scholarly  poetic  manner.  (Copeland  and 
Day.) 

In  Deutsche  Gedtchte  Dr.  Camillo  von 
Klenze,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
gives  us  some  of  the  best  of  the  literary 
as  distinguished  from  the  purely  popu- 
lar lyrics  and  ballads  of  the  best-known 
German  poets.  An  introduction  of  ten 
pages  runs  over  the  outlines  of  the  his- 
tory of  German  lyrical  poetry  from  the 
twelfth  century  to  the  present  time,  and 
serves  to  call  attention  to  the  sterility 
in  this  field  of  the  Germans  of  to-day. 
The  notes  appended  to  the  volume  give 
brief  biographical  sketches  of  the  au- 
thors cited,  and  a  short  commentary  on 
special  points  that  require  elucidation  or 
notice.  There  are  seven  portrait-plates 
inserted  among  the  pages  of  the  text. 
(Henry  Holt  and  Company.) 

Afetaphors^  Similes^  and  Characteristic 
Sayings  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  a  book 
sufHciently  described  by  its  title.  The 
selections  have  been  made  by  Mr.  T.  J. 
Ellinwood  ;  and  Dr.  Homer  B.  Sprague 
writes  a  short  introduction  which  notes 
both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
Mr.  Beecher' s  style.  We  have  read  the 
volume  with  considerable  interest, 
though  in  cold  type  many  of  the  selec- 
tions appear  rather  trite.     (New  York  : 

Andrew  J.  Graham  and  Company.) 

Professor  Charles  Foster  Kent's  Wise 
Men  of  Ancient  Israel  and  their  Proverbs 
is  a  classification  of  the  sayings  found  in 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  under  their  proper 
heads.  Four  introductdry  chapters  deal 
with  the  gnomic  element  in  Hebrew 
lore,  with  a  special  uiiscussion  of  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  itjfclf  as  to  its  struc- 
ture, authorship,  an?  the  dates  of  its 
different  sections.     A  2?«:^t  deal  of  valu- 


able information  is  packed  away  in  these 
preliminary  pages,  and  the  proverbs 
themselves  are  always  a  delight  to  read. 
A  final  (supplementary)  chapter  treats 
of  the  use  made  of  these  sayings  by 
Christ  in  His  teaching.  (New  York  : 
Silver,  Burdett  and  Company.) 

Russian  Portraits^  by  Melchior  de 
Vogue,  translated  by  Elizabeth  L.  Cary, 
gives  a  short  sketch  of  the  author  and 
five  of  his  characteristic  tales.  Some  of 
them  are  very  Russian  and  show  that 
the  Vicomte  de  Vogue  managed  during 
his  stay  in  Russia  to  assimilate  in  a  very 
curious  fashion  the  spirit  of  the  people 
and  the  atmosphere  of  their  environ- 
ment. (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  50 
cents.) 

Dr.  H.  Holbrook  Curtis's  Voice  Build- 
ing and  Tone  Placing  (Appleton,  $2.00) 
we  should  judge  to  be  immensely  help- 
ful to  vocalists.  But  it  is  valuable  also 
to  the  specialist ;  **  the  chapters  on  anat- 
omy and  respiration  are  intended  to  be 
of  value  to  the  physician  as  well  as  to 
the  student  of  singing,  and  for  this  rea- 
son also  the  subject  of  the  vibration  of 
the  vocal  cords  has  been  entered  into  in 
a  way  not  treated  of  in  any  other  work." 
The  author  has  been  largely  indebted  to 
Madame  Melba  for  her  generous  aid  in 

his  chapter  on  voice  building. In  The 

Voice  and'  Spiritual  Education  Professor 
Hiram  Corson  emphasises  the  impor- 
tance of  vocal  culture  in  its  relations  to 
literary  and  general  culture.  We  believe 
that  if  this  little  book  were  thoroughly 
studied  the  result  would  contribute  to 
more  good  reading  on  its  technical  side 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  hearing. 
Elocutionary  instruction  has  been  over- 
done and  turns  out  readers  on  the  plat- 
form who  make  a  travesty  and  burlesque 
of  good  literature  when  it  is  read  by 
them.  Special  stress  is  therefore  laid 
by  Professor  Corson  on  spiritual  educa- 
tion (which  includes  the  emotional,  the 
sympathetic,  the  intuitive)  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  interpretative  read- 
ing  (Macmillan,    75   cents). Messrs. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company  send  us,  in 
their  beautiful  subscription  edition  of 
Charles  Lever's  novels  which  we  an- 
nounced last  month,  the  following  titles  : 
Harry  Lorrequer ;  Charles  O' M alley  ; 
Arthur  O' Leary  ;  Jack  Hinton  ;  Our  Mess^ 
first  and  second  series  ;  and  Tom  Burke 
of  Ours,  It  was  with  Harry  Lorrequer 
that  Lever  began  his  brilliant  literary 
career,   and   these   early  novels,   which 
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rapidly  appeared  in  succession,  tcx)k  the 
public  by  storm  with  their  rollicking 
fun  and  vivacity.  These  novels  belong 
to  the  period  of  his  youth,  and  were 
written  with  the  dash  of  the  bold  dragoon, 
the  mirth  of  the  comic  Irishman,  the 
drinking  and  fighting  of  squires  and  the 
adventures  of  penniless  beauties  inter- 
mingling in  high  comedy  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  the  young  men  of  the  time — and 
for  all  time.  With  numerous  etched 
plates  and  illustrations  (price,  $2.50  per 
volume). A  Laodicean  is  the  new  vol- 
ume just  issued  by  the  Messrs.  Harper 
in  their  new  edition  of  Thomas  Hardy's 
novels.  The  story  opens  excellently, 
but  soon  becomes  depressingly  dull,  and 
Paula  is  the  least  charming  of  all  Mr. 
Hardy's  fascinating  heroines.  Rarely 
does  it  anywhere  recall  the  author's 
great  powers.  Perhaps  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  written  ac- 
count in  some  measure  for  its  inferiority. 


Scarcely  had  Mr.  Hardy  begun  the  writ- 
ing of  A  Laodicean  for  serial  issue  when 
he  was  attacked  by  a  tedious  illness, 
which  for  five  months  compelled  him  to 
resort  to  dictation  in  order  to  keep  the 
narrative  going  for  the  magazine.  But 
it  **  may  perhaps  help  to  while  away  an 
idle  afternoon,"  as  the  author  hopes  in 
his  preface.  (Price,  $1.50.) The  Har- 
pers have  published  a  new  edition  of  T/te 
Da nvers  J eice/s  2ir\d  its  sequel,  Sir  Charles 
Danvers^  which  first  appeared  in  the 
Franklin  Square  Library.  The  stories 
are  contained  in  one  volume,  and  present 
a  good    old-fashioned    combination   of 

love   and    intrigue.     (Price,  $1.00.) 

The  Funny  Adventures  of  Tom?ny  Toddles 
($1.25),  by  Albert  Lee,  with  comic  pic- 
tures by  Peter  S.  Newell  as  they  appear- 
ed in  Harper  s  Round  Table  last  year,  pro- 
vided a  fund  of  amusement  for  the  young 
people,  which  deserves  a  wider  circula- 
tion in  its  present  book  form. 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  April  i,  1896. 

Business  for  the  past  month  has  been  quiet, 
country  sales  beinf^  fair.  City  dealers  report  slow 
trade  and  poor  collections. 

A  visit  to  Philadelphia  found  the  booksellers 
complaining  not  only  of  the  prevailing  lightness 
of  business,  but  also  in  a  number  of  instances  of  a 
considerable  overstock,  caused  by  their  inability  to 
make  sales  during  the  street-railway  strikes  in 
their  city  during  the  holiday  season.  On  the 
other  hand,  accounts  from  Boston  report  good 
business. 

A  feature  of  the  month  has  been  the  throwing 
on  the  market  at  special  prices  of  three  large 
stocks,  caused  in  one  instance  by  fire  and  in  the 
other  two  by  the  closing  of  business. 

It  is  between  seasons  for  text  books,  so  that  the 
demand  is  light  for  all  subjects.  Library  trade  is 
good  and  the  competition  for  orders  continues 
unabated. 

Easter  trade  still  fails  to  show  any  marked 
activity;  in  fact,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  attractive 
books  in  this  line.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps's  The 
Supply  at  St.  Agatha's  is  therefore  particularly 
acceptable,  and  is  being  rewarded  with  a  liberal 
demand. 

Paper- bound  books  should  be  especially  lively 
now,  but  they  still  continue  quiet,  and  the  leaders, 
Mrs,  Romney^  by  Rosa  N.  Carey,  Her  Senator,  by 
Archibald  C.  Gunter,  and  The  Copsford  Mystery, 
by  W.  Clark  Russell,  are  only  reaching  a  moderate 
sale. 

The  popularity  of  John  Kendrick  Bangs's  books 


continues.  The  House  Boat  on  the  Styx  leading  in 
point  of  sale,  but  the  opportune  publication  of 
The  Bicyclers  with  the  opening  of  the  cycling 
season  will  probably  make  this  the  more  popular 
during  the  coming  months. 

The  Venezuela  Boundary  Question  and  the 
unusual  interest  taken  in  African  affairs  have 
caused  a  considerable  demand  for  books  on  these 
two  subjects.  The  recent  work  entitled  Fire  and 
Sword  in  the  Stidan,  by  Slatin  Pasha,  is  especially 
in  demand. 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  A  Lady  of 
Quality  has  led  the  sales  of  the  month's  publica- 
tions, a  considerable  adverse  criticism  as  to  the 
character  of  the  book  having  probably  aided  this 
result  to  some  extent.  Other  volumes  of  fiction 
in  demand  and  brought  oul  during  the  month  are 
A  Woman  Intervenes,  by  Robert  Barr,  /  Married 
a  Wife,  by  John  Strange  Winter,  and  Cleg  Kelly, 
by  S.  R.  Crockett. 

Outside  of  fiction  Ida  M.  Tarbell's  Early  Life 
of  Lincoln  has  been  very  successful.  The 
Principles  of  Sociology,  by  F.  H.  Giddings,  and 
Kokoro,  by  Lafcadio  Hearn,  are  also  worthy  of 
mention. 

In  referring  to  other  books  still  in  large  demand, 
but  of  earlier  publication,  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier 
Bush  and  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  must  still  be  in- 
cluded, although  repeatedly  mentioned  in  previous 
letters.  IVie  A'ed  Badge  of  Courage,  by  Stephen 
Crane,  increases  in  sale,  and  the  works  of  Marie 
Corelli,  Eugene  Field,  and  Thomas  Hardy  are 
largelj^ought  after. 

The  books  that  sold  best  during  the  month 
were: 
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A  Lady  of  Quality.  By  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett.     $1.50. 

A  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.  By  John  Ken- 
drick  Bangs.     $1.25. 

The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.  By  Stephen  Crane. 
$r.oo. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
claren.     $1.25. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
75  els. 

The    Sorrows   of   Satan.      By    Marie   Corelli. 

$1.50- 

Her  Senator.  By  Archibald  Clavering  Gunter. 
Paper,  socts. ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

A  Singular  Life.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
I1.25. 

I  Married  a  Wife.  By  John  Strange  Winter. 
75  cts. 

The  Supply  at  St.  Agatha's.  By  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps.     $1.00. 

Three  Gringos  in  Venezuela  and  Central  Amer- 
ica.    By  Richard  Harding  Davis.     $1.50. 

The  Copsford  Mystery.  By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
Paper,  sects.;  cloth,  1.25. 

Mrs.  Romney.  By  Rosa  Nouchelle  Carey. 
Paper,  socts.  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  April  i,  1896. 

March  trade  must  be  spoken  of  as  fair  only.  In 
fact,  considering  the  promising  conditions  under 
which  the  month  opened,  business  was  upon  the 
whole  disappointing.  The  inclement  weather 
which  prevailed  most  of  the  time,  and  the  Lenten 
season  combined,  may  account  to  some  extent  for 
this  dearth  of  business,  but  even  allowing  for 
these  drawbacks,  trade  certainly  was  far  from 
active,  and  did  not  come  up  to  expectations. 
Some  features  of  the  month  were  hopeful,  how- 
ever, notably  the  demand  for  the  latest  books, 
most  of  which  went  very  well.  The  call  also  for 
miscellaneous  and  standard  books  in  general  was 
fair  and  steady.  On  the  other  hand,  what  may  be 
termed  Lenten  literature  went  rather  slowly,  and 
the  Easter  trade,  which  is  commencing  as  we 
write,  will  have  to  be  unusually  good  to  make  up 
for  the  month's  shortcomings. 

Most  of  the  leading  books  of  the  day  are  well 
represented  in  the  record  of  sales,  and  in  many 
instances  the  demand  was  better  than  could  or- 
dinarily be  expected  at  this  time  of  the  year.  This 
was  the  case,  for  instance,  with  ComeMes  of  Court- 
ships A  Singular  Life,  House  Boat  on  the  Styx, 
Ian  Maclaren's  Scotch  idylls,  Menticulture^  Miss 
Corelli's  latest  book.  The  Law  of  Psychic  Phe- 
nomena and  A  Woman  Intervenes.  It  must  be 
noticed,  too,  that  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  keeps  up 
its  remarkable  run.  Det^eneration  fell  off  a  good 
deal,  while  the  once  famous  Trilby  is  now  almost 
a  tale  of  the  past. 

The  record  of  books  published  during  March  is 
a  good  one,  and  includes  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett's  new  novel,  A  Lady  of  Quality,  which  has 
made  a  decided  hit ;  S.  R.  Crockett's  Cleg  Kelly ^ 
and  following  close  upon  these  in  point  of  sale 
The  House,  by  Eugene  Field  ;  The  Mighty  A  torn ^ 
by  Marie  Corelli ;  A  IVoman Intervenes,  by  Robert 


Barr ;  The  Bicyclers  and  other  Farces^  by  John 
Kendrick  Bangs,  and  In  the  Blue  Pike^  by  George 
Ebers. 

Ian  Maclaren  appears  to  succeed  in  everything 
he  attempts,  and  if  the  sale  of  his  Upper  ICoom,  in 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.'s  Little  Books  on  Religion 
Series  counts  for  anything,  he  must  be  equally  as 
good  at  sermons  as  in  fiction. 

As  a  general  rule,  few  books  outside  of  fiction 
meet  with  large  sales,  but  now  and  then  works  be- 
longing to  other  classes  appear  which  are  read  al- 
most as  widely  as  a  successful  novel.  This  is  evi- 
denced perhaps  more  often  with  works  of  biogra- 
phy and  memoirs  than  with  any  other  class,  and  last 
year's  record  furnishes  us  with  several  examples. 
As  instances  we  may  mention  two  books  which 
have  had  and,  in  the  case  of  the  first  named,  are 


having  a  remarkable  sale  :  The  Journal  of  the  Coun- 

-     ifi 

Icvsky, 


less  Krasinska  and    The   Life    of   Sonya  Kova* 


F.  T.  Green's  book,  The  Armenian  Crisis ^  has 
had  quite  a  call,  and  under  its  new  title,  The  Rule 
of  the  Turk  in  the  East^  should  lose  none  of  its 
interest,  especially  as  much  new  and  interesting 
matter  has  been  added. 

Interest  in  books  relating  to  political  science  in 
all  of  its  ramifications  is,  as  is  usual  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  running  high.  The  most  pronounced 
call  just  now  is  for  works  on  Municipal  Govern- 
ment, and  Dr.  Shaw's  two  books  on  Municipal 
Government  are  selling  remarkably  well. 

That  the  season  for  outdoor  books  is  rapidly 
approaching  is  evidenced  by  the  increased  demand 
for  books  on  Birds,  Flowers,  the  Farm,  Garden, 
and  kindred  outdoor  topics.  Every  bookseller 
should  now  have  a  well-selected  stock,  which  need 
not  necessarily  be  large,  of  this  class  of  books 
upon  his  shelves. 

The  interest  in  literature  pertaining  to  Japan  is 
still  remarkable,  and  nearly  all  of  the  many  books 
on  Japanese  life  and  customs  issued  lately  are  in 
good  demand.  The  latest  book  of  all,  Kokoro^  by 
Lafcadio  Hearn,  is  selling  well,  and  so  is  Sunrise 
Stories  :  A  Glance  at  the  Literature  of  Japan, 

The  following  books  led  the  demand  last 
month  : 

A  Lady  of  Quality.  By  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett.     $i.so. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.    i2mo,  $i.2S,  and  i6mo,  2S  cts. 

A  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.  By  John  Kendrick 
Bangs.     $1.2$. 

Comedies  of  Courtship.     By  Anthony   Hope. 

I1.50. 

The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.    $1.2$. 

Menticulture  ;  or,  the  A  B  C  of  True  Living. 
By  Horace  Fletcher.    $1.00. 

The  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard.  By  Conan 
Doyle.     $i.so. 

A  Singular  Life.     By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

$I.2S. 

The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena.  By  Thom- 
son Jay  Hudson.     $1.50. 

The  Sorrows  of  Satan.  By  Marie  Corelli. 
$1.50. 

A    Woman    Intervenes.       By    Robert     Barr 
I1.25. 

The  Love  Affairs  of  a  Bibliomaniac.  By  Eu- 
gene Field.     $1.2$. 

Aftermath.     By  James  Lane  Allen.     $1.00. 

Cleg  Kelly.     By  S.  R.  Crockett.    $!.$©. 

The  House.     By  Eugene  Field.     $1.25. 
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ENGLISH  LETTER. 
London,  February  24th  to  March  21st,  1896. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  period  "the 
trade  "  were  fairly  busy,  but  a  considerable  falling 
off  is  now  apparent  in  home  business.  The  issue 
of  some  very  popular  works  has  kept  it  from 
dropping  to  a  very  low  level.  Orders  from  the 
colonies  have  been  much  heavier,  and  foreign 
business  is  satisfactory. 

Lenten  books,  as  hinted  last  month,  duly  gave 
place  to  novels.  The  sale  of  the  latter  class  of 
book  is  as  great  as  ever,  as  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  something  like  20,000  copies  of  Cieg 
Kelly  and  30,000  copies  of  A  Mighty  Atom  were 
taken  up  by  the  trade  in  the  first  instance.  Short 
stories  are  again  coming  into  favour. 

The  publication  of  new  books  and  new  editions 
shows  little  decrease.  About  800  have  been 
brought  out  during  the  last  month.  It  is  com- 
puted that  ten  per  cent  of  the  new  issues  are  six- 
shilling  novels,  but  what  becomes  of  them  all  is 
a  mystery.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  to  stock 
a  bookseller's  shop  needs  a  considerable  amount 
of  literary  discrimination. 

The  approach  of  the  Easter  holidays  has  caused 
inquiry  for  holiday  guides,  whose  season  now 
commences.  With  the  advent  of  fine  weather, 
works  on  gardening  are  in  good  request,  Saunders's 
Encyclopadia  of  Gardening  being  very  popular. 

The  demand  for  school  books,  which  now 
drops  for  a  time,  has  been  a  good  one.  During 
the  last  few  years  the  improvements  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  books  themselves  has  been  very 
marked. 

The  anxiety  recently  caused  by  our  relations 
with  foreign  powers  has  produced  considerable 
inquiry  for  good  atlases,  and  especially  maps  of 
South  Africa,  works,  old  or  new,  on  this  country 
being  eagerly  inquired  for. 

Naval  publications  are  again  in  the  front.  The 
Naval  Pocket  Book  and  Irofulads  in  Action  are 
selling  freely,  and  great  interest  is  shown  in  the 
parts  of  the  Navy  and  Army  as  they  appear. 

Two  or  three  lives  of  Dr.  Jameson  are  an- 
nounced, and  already  are  in  demand  in  anticipa- 
tion of  issue.  As.  however,  that  portion  of  his 
life  in  which  most  interest  is  taken  is  at  present 
sub  judice^  the  public  are  not  likely  to  be  satisfied 
with  all  that  can  be  provided  for  them  at  the 
moment 

Among  magazines,  the  New  Review^  with  its 
articles  on  South  African  questions,  has  consider- 
ably increased  its  sales.  Other  periodicals  con- 
tinue much  as  usual. 

With  regard  to  the  appended  list  of  the  leading 
works  of  the  hour,  it  may  be  remarked  that  novels 
still  lead,  and  will  probablv  continue  to  do  so. 
The  3s.  6d.  edition  of  Mrs.  Craik's  works  is  very 
much  liked.  Marie  Corelli,  Dr.  Conan  Doyle, 
S.  R.  Crockett— these  are  the  three  favourites  of 
fiction  at  present. 

The  Sorrows  of  Satan.     By  Marie  Corelli.     6s. 

The  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard.  By  A. 
Conan  Doyle.    6s. 

Comedies  of  Courtship.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
6s. 

The  Sowers.     By  H.  S.  Merriman.     6s. 

Cleg  Kelly.     By  S.  R.  Crockett.     6s. 

A  Lady  of  Quality.  By  Frances  II.  Burnett. 
6s. 

The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.  By  Stephen 
Crane.     28.  6d.  net,  and  3s.  net. 


The  Real  Lady  Hilda.  By  B.  M.  Croker.  3s.  6d. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
3s.  6d. 

John  Halifax.     By  Mrs.  Craik.     3s.  6d. 

Life  of  Cardinal  Manning.  By  E.  S.  Purcell. 
3cs.  net. 

Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Sudan.  By  Slatin  Bey. 
21S.  net. 

South  Africa.     By  W.  B.  Worsfold.     6s. 

In  the  Evening  of  his  Days  (W.  E.  Gladstone). 
2s.  6d. 

Life  of  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain.  By  S. 
H.  Jeyes.     3s.  6d. 

A  Wandering  Scholar  in  the  Levant.  By  D. 
G.  Hogarth.     7s.  6d. 

For  His  Sake.     Elsie  Marshall.     2s. 

Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening.  By  T.  W.  Saun- 
ders.    3s.  6d. 

Absolute  Surrender.  By  Andrew  Murray.  23. 
6d. 

Glimpses  of  my  Life.  By  Countess  Schimmel- 
mann.     5s. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 
March  i  and  April  i,  iSg6. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  following 
lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading  booksellers 
in  the  towns  named. 


NEW   YORK,  UPTOWN. 

j^,  A   Lady    of    Quality.     By    Burnett.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
JtT h.    Woman    Intervenes.       By    Barr.      $1.25. 

(Stokes.) 
jg.   Red  Badge  of  Courage.      By   Crane.      $1.00. 

(Appleton  ) 
^Comedies  of  Courtship.      By   Hope.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

5.  Days   of   Auld    Lang    Syne.       By     Maclaren. 

$1.25.     (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

6.  The    Upper    Room.     By    Maclaren.     50   cts. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

jf»  Red  Badge  of  Courage.      By    Crane.      $1.00. 

(Appleton.) 
/  A    Lady   of    Quality.       By    Burnett.      $1.50. 

(Scribner  ) 
jf.  Sorrows  of  Satan.     By  Corelli.     $1.50.      (Lip- 

pincott.) 
>fr  A    Woman    Intervenes.      By    Barr.       §1.25. 

(Stokes.) 
S^Cleg  Kelly.     By  Crockett.    $1.50.    (Appleton.) 
>^  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.     By    Maclaren.     $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

I.  The  Supply  at  St.  Agatha's.     By  Mrs.  Phelps 

Ward.     $1.00.     (Houghton.) 
J^  ^     Woman      Intervenes.     By      Barr.     $1.25. 

(Stokes.) 
j/f  Red   Badge  of  Courage.     By   Crane.     $1.00. 

(Appleton.) 
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4.  Charlecofe.  By  Thacher.    $5.00.  (Dodd,  Mead 

&Co.) 

5.  One  of  the  Sweet  Old  Chapters.     By  Porter. 

30  cts.     (Revcll.) 
^,  A    Lady    of    Quality.      By    Burnett.      $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

^r  Singular  Life.     By  Mrs.  Phelps  Ward.     $1.25. 
^      (Houghton.) 
^  House    Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 
j^.  Red    Badge  of    Courage.     By  Crane.     $1.00. 

(Appleton.) 

4.  The    Sowers.     By   Merriman.     fi.25.     (Har- 

per.) 

5.  Exploits    of    Brigadier   Gerard.      By    Doyle. 

$1.50.     (Appleton.) 

6.  Comedies    of    Courtship.     By    Hope,     fi.50. 

(Scribner.) 

BUFFALO,   N.  Y. 

^.  A   Singular     Life.     By    Mrs.     Phelps    Ward. 

$1.25.  (Houghton.) 
X  A    Lady    of     yualiiy.       By    Burnett.     §1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

3.  Three  Gringos.     By  Davis,     tr.25.    (Harper.) 

4.  A  Clever  Wife.     By  Ridge.     $1.25.  (Ilarper.) 

5.  Early   Life   of    Lincoln.     By   Tarbcll.    $1.00. 

(McClure.) 
^  Comedies    of    Courtship.     By    Hope,     fi.50. 
(Scribner.) 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

y.  A    Lady    of    Quality.      By    Burnett.      $1.50. 

(Scribner  ) 
^   Red   Badge  of    Courage.     By   Crane.     $1.00. 

(Appleton.) 
jg:  The   Sorrows   of   Satan.     By   Corelli.     *i.50. 

(Lippincott.) 
,4t^A    Woman    Intervenes.      By    Barr.      fi.25. 

(Stokes.) 

5.  Cleg  Kelly.     By  Crockett.    $1.50.    (Appleton.) 

6.  Exploits   of    Brigadier    Gerard.       By    Doyle. 

$1.50.     (Appleton.) 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 

^A    Lady    of    Quality.      By    Burnett,      fi.50. 

(Scribner  ) 
^.  A  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.    By  Bangs,  f  1.25. 

(Harper.) 

3.  Menticulture.      By     Fletcher.      $1.00.       (Mc- 

Clurg.) 
^  Comedies    of  Courtship.      By  Hope,      fi.50. 
(Scribner.) 

5.  Days    of    Auld    Lang    Svne.     By    Maclaren. 

$1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

6.  Exploits    of    Brigadier    Gerard.      By    Doyle. 

$1.50.     (Appleton.) 

CINXINNATI,  O. 

I.   Etidorhpa  ;  or  the    End  of   Earth.     By  Lloyd. 

$2.00.     (Robert  Clarke  Co.) 
jr.  A    Lady    of  Quality.      By    Burnett.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
^  A    Woman    Intervenes.      By    Barr.      $1.25. 

(Stokes.) 

4.  Flute  and  Violin.     By  Allen.      $1.50.      (Har- 

per.) 

5.  A  Singular  Life.  By  Mrs.  Phelps  Ward,   $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 


jr  Red   Badge  of  Courage.     By   Crane,     f  i.oo. 

(Appleton.; 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

^  A    Woman    Intervenes.      By    Barr.      $1.25. 
(Stokes.) 

2.  The  House.     By  Field.     $1.25.     (Scribner.) 

3.  Battlement     and     Tower.       By     Rhoscomyl. 
fi.25.     (Longmans.) 

fTA    Lady    of    Quality.     By    Burnett.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
^  A  Singular  Life.    By  Mrs.  Phelps  Ward.  $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 
^.   Red    Badge  of  Courage.     By  Crane.     $1.00. 

(Appleton.) 

DENVER,  COL. 

^fi^  Comedies  of  Courtship.  By  Hope.  $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

2.  The    Upper    Room.      By    Watson.      50  cts. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

3.  In   the    Days   of  Adversity.     By  Burton.     50 

cts.     (Appleton.) 

4.  Scientific  Demonstration  of  Future  Life.      By 

Hudson.     $1.50.     (McClurg. ) 

5.  Bicyclers  and  Other  Farces.    By  Bangs.   $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

6.  Amos  Judd.     By   Mitchell.     75    cts.     (Scrib- 

ner.) 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

jbr^eside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.     By  Maclaren. 

15  cts.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
Jt^  A    Lady  of    Quality.      By    Burnett.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

3.  Cleg  Kelly.    By  Crockett.     $1.50.    (Appleton.) 

4.  The  Century  Cook  Book.    By  Ronalds.    $2.00. 

(Century.) 
j^  Red  Badge   of   Courage.     By  Crane.     $1.00. 

(Appleton.) 
jfiff  A  Singular  Life.    By  Mrs.  Phelps  Ward.    $1  25. 

(Houghton.) 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

,^<  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Maclaren. 
Cheap  ed.,  cloth  and  paper.  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.) 

2.  Gallery    of    Antiquities.     By    Balzac.     $1.50. 

(Roberts.) 

3.  Aftermath.     By  Allen.     Si. 00.     (Harper.) 

ji,  A  Lady  of  Quality.  By  Burnett.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

jf:  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.    By  Crane.  $1.00. 

(Appleton.) 
6.  When  Greek  Meets  Greek.   By  Hatton.     $1.50. 
(Lippincott.) 

LOS   ANGELES,    CAL. 

I.  Exploits    of    Brigadier    Gerard.     By     Doyle. 
$1.50.     (Appleton.) 
^^Red    Badge   of   Courage.     By  Crane.     $1.00. 
(Appleton.) 
3.  Aftermath.     By  Allen.     $1.00.     (Harper.) 
>|ff  The    House    Boat  on   the  Styx.     By   Bangs. 
$1.25.     (Harper.) 

5.  Love    Aflairs  of  a   Bibliomaniac.     By  Field. 
^  $1.25.     (Scribner.) 

Af^ A  Singular  Life.  By  Mrs.  Phelps  Ward. 
I1.25.     (Houghton.) 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

I.  Jude  the  Obscure.     By  Hardy.     $1.75.     (Har- 
per.) 
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2.  Kokoro.     By  Lafcadio  Hearn.  $1.25.  (Hough- 

ton.) 

3.  The   Hon.    Peter  Stirling.      By  Ford.     $1.50. 

(Holt.) 
vfri  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.     By  Maclaren. 
25  cts.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

5.  The  Journal    of   Countess   Krasinski.     $1.25. 

(McClurg.) 

6.  A  Social   Highwayman.     By  Train.     75   cts. 

(Lippincott.) 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

1.  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  Maclaren.  $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

2.  Cleg  Kelly.     By  Crockett.     I1.25.     (Briggs.) 

3.  Eden    Lost   and   Won.     By    Dawson,     fi.25. 

(Revell.) 

4.  Victorian    Anthology.     By    Stedman.       $2.50 
and  $3.00.     (Houghton.) 

f.  Comedies    of    Courtship.     By  Hope.     $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
^A    Lady    of    Quality.      By    Burnett.      $1.50, 
(Scribner.) 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

^i<A    Singular    Life.     By    Mrs.    Phelps    Ward. 

%i  25.     (Houghton.) 
^  A     Lady    of    Q^^i^X*     ^Y    Burnett.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
jgc  Bonnie    Brier   Bush.     By    Maclaren.     15  cts. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
fRed    Badge  of    Courage.     By  Crane.     $t.oo. 

(Appleton.) 
g^  Comedies    of   Courtship.     By    Hope.     $1.50 

(Scribner.) 
4^.  The   Sorrows  of  Satan.     By   Corelli.     $1.50. 

(Lippincott.) 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

jK  A   Lady    of    Quality.      By   Burnett,      fi.50. 
(Scribner.) 

^  Comedies  of  Courtship.      By   Hope.      $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 
f  Red    Badge   of  Courage.     By  Crane.     $1.00. 
(Appleton.) 

^4C^  Sorrows  of  Satan.     By  Corelli.     $1.50.     (Lip- 
pincott.) 

5.  Red   Republic.     By  Chambers.     $1.25.     (Put- 
nam.) 

6.  Crime   of  Century.      By   Ottolengui.     $1.25. 
(Putnam.) 

PITTSBURG.  PA. 

I.  The   Hon.   Peter  Stirling.     By  Ford.     $1.50. 
(Holt.) 

jt.  A    Lady   of    Quality.      By    Burnett.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
3.  A   Mighty  Atom.     By   Corelli.     $1.25.     (Lip- 
pincott.) 

^«^A  Singular  Life.    By  Mrs.  Phelps  Ward.  $1.25. 
(Houghton.) 

^gt^The   House  Boat    on    the  Styx.     By    Bangs. 
$1.25.     (Harper.) 

«^Red   Badge  of  Courage.     By  Crane.     $1.00. 
(Appleton.) 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

4,/  Comedies    of    Courtship.     By   Hope.    $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
^  A    Lady    of    Quality.      By    Burnett.    $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 


3.  Cleg    Kelly.     By    Crockett.    $1.50.     (Apple- 

ton.) 

4.  Little  Rivers.     By  Van  Dyke.     $2.00.    (Scrib- 

ner.) 

5.  A    Kentucky    Cardinal.      By    Allen.     $1.00. 

(Harper.) 

6.  Three  Gringos.     By  Davis.    $1.50.     (Harper.) 

ROCHESTER,    N.    Y. 

^  A    Woman    Intervenes.      By    Barr.      $1.25. 

(Stokes. ) 
0f  The   House   Boat  on    the   Styx.      By   Bangs. 

$1.25.     (Harper.) 

3.  The  House.     By  Field.     $1.25.     (Scribner.) 

4.  Kokoro.     By  Hearn.     $1.25.     (Houghton.) 

S»  Architects  of  Fate.  By  Marden.  $1.50. 
(Houghton.) 

6.  Amos  Judd.  By  Mitchell.  75  cts.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

SALT   LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 

^.  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Macla- 
ren.    $1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

^  Red  Badge  of  Courage.  By  Crane.  $1.00. 
(Appleton.) 

JS'  Singular  Life.  By  Mrs.  Phelps  Ward.  $1.25. 
(Houghton.) 

4.  The  Prisoner  of   Zenda.     By   Hope.     75   cts. 

(Holt.) 

5.  Aftermath.     By  Allen.     §1.00.     (Harper  ) 

6.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.     By  Mrs.  Stowe.     $1.50. 

(Houghton.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

jT,  A    Lady    of   Quality.      By    Burnett.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
^.  The  Sorrows  of  Satan.     By  Corelli.      $1.50. 

(Lippincott.) 
jgC  Red  Badge  of  Courage.      By  Crane.     $1.00. 

(Appleton.) 
X.  Comedies  of  Courtship.      By  Hope.     $1  50. 

(Scribner.) 

5.  Menticulture.       By    Fletcher.      $1.00.       (Mc- 

Clurg.) 

6.  Cardinal  Manning,  Life  and  Letters.     By  Pur- 

cell.     I6.00.     (Macmillan.) 

ST.  LOUIS.    MO. 

><The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.    By  Crane.  $1.00. 

(Appleton.) 
,^  Comedies    of    Courtship.     By    Hope.     $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
-^The     House    Boat   on  the  Styx.     By   Bangs. 

$1.25.     (Harper.) 
jf.  A     Lady    of     Quality.     By     Burnett.     §1.50. 

(Scribner  ) 

5.  Exploits    of    Brigadier    Gerard.      By     Doyle. 

$1.50.     (Appleton.) 

6.  Autobiography  of  a  Professional  Beauty.     By 

Train.     75  cts.     (Lippincott.) 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

I.  The  Sowers.     By  Merriman.   $1.25.    (Harper.) 

^  A  Lady  of  Quality.     By  Burnett.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 
3.  Amos  Judd.     By  Mitchell.     75  cts.    (Scribner.) 

>r  Comedies  of  Courtship.  By  Hope.  $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

j^.  The  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.  By  Bangs. 
$1.25.     (Harper.) 

/^  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Mac- 
laren.    15  cts.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
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TOLEDO,    O. 

I.  Three  Gringos.     By  Davis,     f  1.25.    (Harper.) 
>rThe    House    Boat   on   the   Styx.     By    Bangs. 

$1.25.     (Harper.) 
3.  The   Prisoner  of  Zenda.   By  Hope.    75  cents. 

(Holt.) 
jf,  A  Lady  of  Quality.  By  Burnett.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 

ner.) 
5.  Dr.  W«irrick*s  Daughters.     By  Davis.     $1.50. 
(Hjirper.) 
^.  A  Singular  Life.   By  Mrs.  Phelps  Ward.  $1.25. 
(Houghton.) 

WASHINGTON.    D.    C. 

y,  A    Lady    of   Quality.      By    Burnett.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
yT.  Red  Badge  of  Courage.     By   Crane,      fi.oo. 

(Appleton.) 
jf.  Comedies  of   Courtship.      By    Hope.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 


4.  The   Prisoner  of  Zenda.     By  Hope.     75   cts. 

(Holt.) 
^.  A  Singular  Life.    By  Mrs.  Phelps  Ward.    $1.25. 
(Houghton.) 

6.  Brigadier  Gerard.  By  Doyle.  $1.50.  (Apple- 
ton.) 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

A  Lady  of  Quality.  By  Burnett.  $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

2.  Three  Gringos  in  Central  America  and  Vene- 
zuela.    By  Davis.     $1.50.     (Harper.) 

3  Love  Affairs  of  a  Bibliomaniac.  By  Field. 
$1.25.     (Scribner.) 

4.  Supply  at  St.  Agatha  s.    By  Mrs.  Phelps  Ward. 

(Houghton.) 

5.  The  House.     By  Field.     |i.2j.     (Scribner.) 
/i.  A  Singular  Life.   By  Mrs.  Phelps  Ward.  $1.25. 

$1.00.     (Houghton.) 


LIST  OF  BOOKS   PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  MONTH. 


AMERICAN. 


THEOLOGY. 

Corson,  Hir.vm. — The  Voice  of  Spiritual  Educa- 
tion.    i8mo,  pp.  198,   75  cents. .  .Macmillan 

GouM),  Rev.  Ezra  P. — A  Critical  and  Exeget- 
ical  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Mark.     Svo.  pp.  lv-317,  $2.50  «<•/. 

Scribner 

LovK,  Rev,  Wm.  Dk  Loss. — Sabbath  and  Sunday. 
i2mo,  pp.  iii-325,  $1.25 Revell 

LucKocK,  Hrrhkrt  Mortimer. — The  History 
of  Marriage,  Jewish  and  Christian,  in  Rela- 
tion to  Divorce  and  Certain  Forbidden  De- 
grees.    Crown  Svo,  pp.  xxviii-359,  $1.75 

Longmans,  G. 

Mkaciikr,  Rev.  Jas.  L. — The  Religions  of  the 
World,  and  How  the  Fifty-eight  Grandsons 
of  Noah  anrl  their  Descendents  founded 
the  Nations  after  the  Flood.  i2mo,  pp.  442, 
$1.00 Christian  Press  Ass.  Pub.  Co. 

Mortimkr,  Alfred  G. — The  Seven  Last  Words 
of  our  Most  Holy  Redeemer.  With  Medita- 
tions on  some  Scenes  in  His  Passion.  i2mo, 
pp.  vii-198,  $1.00 Longmans,   G. 

Nietzsche,  Friedrich,  The  Works  of.  Vol.  XL 
The  Case  of  Wagner  ;  The  Twilight  of  it\fi 
Idols ;  Nietzsche  contra  Wagner.  Edited 
by  Alexander  Tille.  Translated  by  Thomas 
Common.     i2mo,   pp.  xxiv-351,  $2.00 

Macmillan 

Patterson,  Alexander. — The  Greater  Life  and 
Work  of  Christ  as  Revealed  in  Scripture, 
Man,  and  Nature.     i2mo,  pp.  408,  $1.50. 

Revell 

Schurman,  J.  G. — Agnosticism  and  Religion. 
Small  Svo,  pp.  vii-iSi,  $1.00 Scribner 


Stackpole,  Rev.  Everett  S. — Prophecy  of 
Speaking  for  God.  Small  Svo,  pp.  x-157, 
75  cents Crowcll 

Tait,  Rev,  Jas. — Adrift  in  the  Breakers  ;  or. 
The  Present  Dangers  to  Religion.  By  the 
author  of  '*Mind  in  Matter."  i2mo,  pp.  iii- 
268,    $1.25 Drysdale 

ToRREV,  R.  A. — How  to  Study  the  Bible  for 
Greatest  Profit.    Small  Svo,  pp.  121,  75  cents. 

Revell 

Vincent,  Bishop  J.  H.— At  the  Table  Altar. 
Meditations  for  a  Month  of  Mornings. 
Small  Svo,  50  cents Revell 

Webb-Pei'Loe,  Rev.  H.  W.— The  Life  of  Priv- 
ilege, Possession,  Peace,  and  Power.  i2mo, 
pp.  202,  $1.00 Revell 

Zahm,  Rev.  J.  A. — Evolution  and  Dogma.  i2mo, 
pp.  XXX-461,  $2.00 McBride 

FICTION. 

Alexander,  Mrs. — A  Fight  with  Fate.  i2mo. 
pp.  300,  $1.25 Lippincott 

Amateur  Angler,  The.  By  Meadow  and  Stream. 
Pleasant  Memories  of  Pleasant  Places. 
i6mo,  pp.  xiii-134,  $2.25 Scribner 

Balzac,  H.  de. — La  Grande  Breteche,  and  Other 
Stories.  Translated  by  Clara  Bell.  i2mo, 
pp.  xiv-3oS,  $1.50 Macmillan 

BARiNG-GorLD.  S.— The  Broom  Squire.  i2mo, 
pp.  iv-345,  $1.25 Stokes 

Barr,  Robert. — A  Woman  Intervenes  ;  or.  The 
Mistress  of  the  Mine.  i2mo,  pp.  v-375, 
I1.25 Stokes 
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Berringer,  Mrs.  Oscar, — The  New  Virtue. 
i2mo,  pp.  vi-312,  $i.cx) Arnold 

BjoRNSON,  Bjornstjerne. — A  Happy  Boy. 
Translated  from  the  Norwegian  by  Mrs.  W. 
Archer.     i6mo,  pp.  v-182,  $i.25.Macmillan 

Brainerd,  T.  H. — Robert  Atterbury:  a  Study 
of  Love  and  Life.  Narrow  i6mo,  pp.  viii-284, 
50  cents Cassell 

Briggs,  H.  Mead. — By  Tangled  Paths.  Stray 
Leaves  from  Nature's  Byways.  i2mo,  pp. 
203,  $1.25 Warne 

Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson. — A  Lady  of  Qual- 
ity.    i2mo,  pp.  xi-363,   $1.50 Scribner 

Burton,  J.  Bi.ovndelle. — In  the  Day  of  Adver- 
sity: a  Romance.  i2mo,  pp.  viii-302,  $1.00; 
paper,  50  cents Appleton 

Carleton,  Wm. — Trails  and  Stories  of  the  Irish 
Peasantry.  In  Four  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  i2mo, 
pp.  lvi-219,  $1.50 Macmillan 

Carpenter,  Edith. — Your  Money  or  Your  Life. 
i6mo,  pp.  viii-345,  $1-25 Scribner 

Cheever,  Harriet  A. — A  Rescued  Madonna. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  104,  60  cents. 

Congreg.    S.  S.  &  Pub.  Soc. 

Clifford,  Mrs.  W.  K. — A  Flash  of  Summer 
i2mo,  pp.  vii-2gg,  50  cents Appleton 

Crockett,  S.  R. — Cleg  Kelly,  Arab  of  the  City. 
i2mo,  pp.  viii-388,  $1.50 Appleton 

Danvers,  Sir  Charles. — The  Danvers  Jewels. 
8vo,  pp.  310,  $1.00 Harper 

D.wvsoN,  Sir  J.  William. — Eden  Lost  and  Won. 
i2mo,  pp.  viii-226,  $1.25 Revell 

Ebers,  G.  Moritz. — In  the  Blue  Pike  :  a  Ro- 
mance of  German  Civilization  at  the  Com- 
mencement of  theSixteenth  Century.  i6mo, 
pp.  iii-230, 75  cents;  paper,  40  cents.  Appleton 

Fenn,  Geo.  Mannville. — Seven  Frozen  Sailors. 
i6mo,  pp.  iv-194,  75  cents. 

New  Amsterdam  Book  Co. 

Field,  Eugene. — The  House  :  an  Episode  in  the 
Lives  of  Reuben  Baker,  Astronomer,  and  of 
his  wife  Alice.     i6mo,  pp.    v-268,    $1.25. 

Scribner 

Field,  Eugene. — The  Holy  Cross,  and  Other 
Talcs.     i6mo,  pp.  192,  $1.25  ;/d/. Stone  &  K. 

GissiNG,  G. — Sleeping  Fires.  Post  8vo,  pp.  iv- 
211,    75  cents Appleton 

Gribblr,  Francis. — The  Things  that  Matter. 
i6mo,  pp.  v-309.  $1.00 Putnam 

Groome.  Francis  Hindes. — Kriegspiel:  the  War 
Game.     i2mo,  pp.  viii-380,   $1.50.  Ward,  L. 

Hardy,  Thomas.— The  Hand  of  Ethelberta:  a 
Comedy  in  Chapters.  i2mo,  pp.  x-480, 
$1.50 Harper 

Hardy,  Thomas. — A  Laodicean.  8vo,  pp.  viii- 
500,   $1.50 Harper 

Harlev,  Fanny  M. — Scrmonettes  from  Mother 
Goose  for  Big  Folks.  i6mo,  pp.  79,  $r.oo  ; 
paper,  50  cents Harley 

Hawthorne,  Julian.— A  Fool  of  Nature.  i6mo, 
pp.  x-287,  $1.25 Scribner 

Hei'Worth,  George  H. — The  Farmer  and  the 
Lord.     i6mo,  pp.  iv-238,  75  cents... Dutton 


Hume,  Fergus.— The  Carbuncle  Clue:  a  Mys- 
tery.    i2mo,    pp.  260,  $1.25 Warne 

Hume,  Fergus, — The  Crime  of  the" 'Liza  Jane." 
i2mo,  pp.  viii-248,  f  i.oo Ward,  L. 

Ingle,  E.— Southern  Sidelights.  i2mo,  pp.  v- 
373.  $1.75 Crowell 

In  the  Silent  World  :  the  Story  of  a  Deaf  Mute. 
By  the  author  of  "Views  of  English  Society," 
etc.     i6mo,  pp.  vi-165,    75  cents.. Dodd,  M. 

Johnston,  H. — Doctor  Congalton's  Legacy. 
i2mo,  pp.  viii-346,  $1.25 Scribner 

KovALEVSKY,  SoNiA. — Vera  Vorontzoff.  Ren- 
dered into  English  by  Anna  Von  Rydings- 
vard  (Baroness  Von  Proschwitz).  i6mo, 
pp.  viii-197,   $1.25  net Lamson,  W. 

Lee,  Albert. — Tommy  Toddles.  Square  8vo, 
pp.  X-192,  $1.25 Harper 

Legh,  M.  H.  Cornwall. — My  Dog  Plato.  i6mo, 
pp.  192,  $1.00 Arnold 

Le  Queux,    W.m. — The    Temptress.     i2mo,  pp. 
•     vi-333,  f  i.oo Stokes 

LoTHROP,  Mrs.  Harriet  Mulford. — The  Old 
Town  Pump:  a  Story  of  the  East  and  West. 
i2mo,  pp.  iv-386,  $1.25 Lothrop 

LuMMis,  C.  F. — The  Gold  Fish  of  Gran  Chimu. 
Small  8vo,  pp.  iv-126,  $1.50 Lamson,  W. 

MACLEOD,  Flora. — Pharais  :  a  Romance  of  the 
Isles.     Small  8vo,  pp.  xi-144,  $1.25   net. 

Stone  &  K. 

Mason,  A.  E.  W. — The  Courtship  of  Morrice 
Buckler.     i2mo,  pp.  viii-373,$i.25. 

Macmillan 

Mears,  Mary  M. — Emma  Lou  :  her  Book. 
i2mo,  pp.  viii-277,  $1.00 Holt 

Meredith,  Katherine  Mary  Cheever. — Drum- 
sticks :  a  little  Story  of  a  Sinner  and  a  Child. 
i2mo,  $1.00 Transatlantic  Pub.  Co. 

More,  E.  Anson. — Out  of  the  Past.  i2mo,  pp. 
iv-248,  $1.25;  paper,  socents.  Arena  Pub.  Co. 

Morris,  Wm. — Old  French  Romances.  Done 
into  English  by  William  Morris.  i2mo,  pp. 
xxxii-169,    $1.50 Scribner 

Morton,  A.  S. — Beyond  the  Palaeocrystic  Sea  ; 
or,  the  Legend  of  Halfjord.  i2mo,  pp.  ii- 
264,  $1.50  net Porter 

O'Grady,  Standish. — Ulrick  the  Ready:  a  Ro- 
mance of  Elizabethan  Ireland.  i2mo,  pp. 
x-325,  $1.25 Dodd,  M. 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart. — The  Supply  at  St. 
Agatha's.     Square  i2mo,  pp.  ii-38,  $1.00. 

Houghton,  M. 

Prescott,  E.  Livingston. — A  Mask  and  a  Mar- 
tyr.    i2mo,  pp.  383,  $1.50 Arnold 

Riddell,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Eliza  Lawson. — A 
Rich  Man's  Daughter.  i2mo,  pp.  iii-392, 
cloth,$i.25;  paper,  socents.  .Inter.  News  Co. 

Rideing,  W.  H.— The  Captured  Cunarder  :  an 
Episode  of  the  Atlantic.  i6mo,  pp.  iii-105. 
75  cents Copeland  &  D. 

Ridge,  W.  Pett. — The  Second  Opportunity  of 
Mr.  Staplehurst.  Post  8vo,  pp.  iii-283, 
$1.25 Harper 
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RioRDAN,  Roger,  and  Takayanagi,  Tozo. — 
Sunrise  Stories  :  a  Glance  at  the  Literature 
of  Japan.     Post  8vo,  pp  xii-281,  $1.50. 

Scribner 

Russell.  W.  Clark. — The  Copsford  Mystery  ; 
or,  Is  He  the  Man  ?  i2mo,  pp.  xiv-394. 
$1.25 New  Amsterdam  Book  Co. 

Rutherford,  Mark. — Clara  Hopgood.  Edited 
by  his  friend  Reuben  Shapgood.  i2mo,  pp. 
iv-265,  $1.25 Dodd,  M. 

Scott,  Duncan  Campbell.— In  the  Village  of 
Viger.     i6mo,  pp.  135,  $1.00  net. 

Copeland  &  D. 

Smith,  Gertrude. — Dedora  Heywood.  i6mo, 
pp.  152,  75  cents Dodd,  M. 

Snaith,  J.  C. — Mistress  Dorothy  Marvin.  i2mo, 
pp.  i V-419,  paper,  50  cents Appleton 

Spofford,  H.  p. — A  Master  Spirit.  i6mo,  pp. 
iv-135,  75  cents Scribner 

Stevenson,  W.  Grant. — Puddin*.  Post  8vo,  pp. 
127,  50  cents Revell 

Street,  G.  S. — Quales  Ego.  i6mo,  pp.  viil- 
139,  $1.25 Merriam 

Swan,  Annie  S. — "The  Bonnie  Jean,"  and  Other 
Stories.     Post  Svo,  pp.  128,  50  cents.  .Revell 

Swan,  Maggie. — A  Late  Awakening.  i6mo, 
pp.  viii-156,  75  cents Ward,  L. 

Thachkr,  John  Boyd.— Charlecote  ;  or,  The 
Trial  of  William  Shakespeare.  Limited 
Edition,  356  copies,  printed  on  Japan  paper. 
i2mo,  pp.  xxiv-125,  $5.00 Dodd,  M. 

TuLER,  Odette. — Boss:  a  Story.     i2mo,  $1.00. 

Edition  de  Luxe,  limited  to  100  copies,  $5.00. 

Transatlantic  Pub.  Co. 
Vynne,    Nora. — A   Comedy  of    Honor.      i6mo, 

pp.  iv-142,  75  cents Ward,  L. 

Watson,  H.  B.  Marriot.— Galloping  Dick  :  be- 
ing Chapters  from  the  Life  and  Fortunes  of 
Richard  Ryder,  sometime  Gentleman  of  the 
Road.     i6mo,  $1.25 Stone  &  K. 

Wendell,  Barrett. —  The  Duchess  Emilia. 
i2mo,  pp.  241,  $1.00 Scribner 

Wendell,  Barrett. — Rankell's  Remains.  i2mo, 
pp.  316,  $1.00 Scribner 

Winter,  J.  S. — I  Married  a  Wife.  i6mo,  pp. 
viii-2oo,  75  cents Stokes 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Banks,  Martha  Burr. — Heroes  of  the  South 
Seas.     i2mo,  pp.  220,  $1.25.  .Am.  Tract  Soc, 

Bicknell,  a.  C. — Travel  and  Adventure  in 
Northern  Queensland.  Svo,  pp.  xvi-219, 
$5.00 Longmans,  G. 

Boas,  F.  S. — Shakespeare  and  his  Predecessors. 
i6mo,  pp.  viii-555,  $i'50  ''^^ Scribner 

BoissiER,  Gaston. — Rome  and  Pompeii.  Trans- 
lated by  D.  Havelock  Fisher.  Svo,  pp.  xi- 
435,  ^2.50 Putnam 

BoRROW\  G. — The  Bible  in  Spain  ;  or.  The  Jour- 
neys, Adventures,  and  Imprisonments  of 
an  Englishman  in  an  Attempt  to  Circulate 
the  Scriptures  in  the  Peninsula.  2  vols., 
i2mo,  pp.  xviii-411;  viii-426,  $4. 00.. Putnam 


Bradford,  William.— History  of  the  Plymouth 
Plantation.  Containing  an  account  of  the 
Voyage  of  the  *' Mayflower."  Now  repro- 
duced in  facsimile  from  the  original  manu- 
script.    Folio,  pp.  xvii-530,  $25.00  net. 

Houghton,  M. 

Broglie,  Duke  de. — An  Ambassador  of  the  Van- 
quished. Viscount  Elie  de  Gontaut-Biron's 
Mission  to  Berlin,  1871-1877.  From  his  Diar- 
ies and  Memoranda.     Svo,  pp.  vi~282,  $3.00. 

Macmillan 

Chirol,  Valentine. — The  Far  Eastern  Question. 
Svo,  pp.  xi-196,  $3.50 Macmillan 

Curtis,  William  Eleroy. — Venezuela  :  a  Land 
where  it's  Always  Summer.  i2mo,  pp.  v- 
315,  $1.25 Harper 

Dixon,  F.  H.— State  Railroad  Control.  With  a 
History  of  its  Developments  in  Iowa.  i2mo, 
pp.  ix-250,  $1.75 Crowell 

Edersheim,  Rev.  Alfred. — The  History  of  the 
Jewish  Nation  after  the  Destruction  of 
Jerusalem  under  Titus.  Svo,  pp.  xiv-553, 
^5-oo Longmans,  G. 

Fishback,  W.  P.— Recollection  of  Lord  Cole- 
ridge.    i2mo,  pp.  140,  $1.25 Bowen,  M. 

Froude,  J.  A. — Lectures  on  the  Council  of 
Trent.  Delivered  at  Oxford,  1892-3.  Svo, 
pp.  vii-294,  $2.00 Scribner 

Fulton,  John. — Memoirs  of  Frederick  A.  P. 
Barnard,  D.D.,  Tenth  President  of  Columbia 
College  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Svo,  pp. 
xii-4S5,  $4.00  net. Macmillan 

Gladstone,  Hon.  W.  E. — In  the  Evening  of  his 
Days :  a  Study  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Retire- 
ment, with  some  Account  of  St.  Deiniol's 
Library  and  Hostel.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  xiv- 
150,  $1 .  50 Scribner 

Greely,  a.  W. — Handbook  of  Arctic  Discoveries. 
i6mo,  pp.  xi-257,  $1.00 Roberts 

Gregory,  Rev.  J. — Puritanism  in  the  Old  World, 
and  in  the  New.     Svo,  pp.  x-406,  $r.oo. 

Revell 

Grenfell,  W.  T.— Vikings  of  To-day  ;  or.  Life 
and  Medical  Work  among  the  Fishermen  of 
Labrador.     i2mo,  pp.  xvi-240,  $1.25. .  Revell 

Hearn,  Lafcadio. — Kokoro  :  Hints  and  Echoes 
of  Japanese  Inner  Life.  i6mo,  pp.  vii-388, 
$1.25 Houghton,  M. 

Jeyes,  J.  H. — The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain.    i2mo,  pp.  viii-258,  $1.25 Warne 

Last  Years,  The,  of  St.  Andrew's,  September, 
1890,  to  September,  1895.  Svo,  pp.  xii-3g7, 
$4.00 Longmans,  G. 

Lloyd,  J.  Uri. — Etidorpha  ;  or.  The  End  of  the 
Earth  :  the  Strange  History  of  a  Mysterious 
Being  and  the  Account  of  a  Remarkable 
Journey,  as  communicated  in  Manuscript 
to  Llewellyn  Drudy,  who  promised  to  print 
the  same,  but  finally  evaded  the  respon- 
sibility.    4to,  pp.  xvi-3S6,  $2.00  net.  .Clarke 

Lough,  Thomas— England's  Wealth  Ireland's 
Poverty. — Svo,  pp.  xvi-221,  $2.50  net. 

Putnam 

Macpherson,  Hbctor  C— Thomas  Carlylc. 
Post  Svo,  pp.  160,  75  cents ScribQcr 
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PiDGEON,  Daniel.— Venice.    Small  8vo,  pp.  vii-  Mackay.  Eric— A  Song  of  the  Sea,  My  Lady 

152,  $1.40 Paul  of  Dreams,  and  Other  Poems.      i6mo,   pp. 

Rees,  Dr.  Thomas.- Reminiscences  of  Literary  ^^5.  $1.25 Sione  &  K. 

London  from  1779  to  1853.     With  Additions  Martin,  A.  S.— On  Parody.     i6mo,  pp.  vi-280, 

by  John   Britton,    F.S.A.     i6mo,   pp.    174,  $1.25 Holt 

*^*°° ^^  Meynei.l,  Alice.— Poems.      i6mo,    pp.   xii-74. 

Ren  AN,   Ernest  and  Henrietta.— Brother  and  1 1.25  n^t Copeland  &  D. 

Sister:  a  Memoir  and  the  Letters  of  Ernest      n, .„,„.,„    ii;r tir  tt 

and  Henrietta  Renan.     Translated  by  Lady  Plummkr    Mary  WRIGHT.-Verses      i2mo  pp. 

Mary  Loyd.     8vo,  pp.  vi-333,  $2.25.  ^"3^'  ^'^S Dc  Vinne  Press 

Macmillan 

RoDWAY,   James.— The    West    Indies,  and   the  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Spanish  Main.     i2mo,  pp.  xxiv-371,  $1.75.  ,.               .    ^    „       .  ^ 

Putnam  Hamlin,  A.  D.  F.— A  Text-book  of  the  History 

-^                 ^T^»,.rj»               r^  °^  Architecture.     i2mo,  pp.  xxv-441,  $2.00. 

Romanes,  G.  J. — The  Life  and  Letters  of  George  Longmans,  G. 

John  Romanes.     Written  and  edited  by  his 

Wife.     8vo,  pp.  x-360,  $4.00.  .Longmans,  G.  ^ala,  G.  A.— The  Thorough  Good  Cook.    Thick 

4to,  pp.  xx-4g2,  $4.00 Brentanos 

Ryan,  C.  E. — With  an   Ambulance  during  the 

Franco-German  War.   8vo,  pp.  vii-368,  I3.00  Statham,    H.    Heathcote.— Architecture    for 

figt Scribner  General  Readers :  a  Short   Treatise  on  the 

'     ' '*     ,         I.      ,        r^  Principles  and  Motives  of  Architectural  De- 

Sackett.  W.  Edgar.— Modern  Battles  of  Tren-  sign.     8vo,  pp.  xvi-332,  $2.00  w//. .  Scribner 

ton:  being  a  History  of  New  Jersey's  Politics 

and  Legislation  from   1868-1894.     8vo.  pp.  Stephen,    Leslie.— Social   Rights   and   Duties: 

501,  $1  30 Sackett  addresses  to  Ethical   Societies.     i2mo,   pp. 

T  *    T       *V    \ir  ^  r.  I     V       u-  1.  vi-255 ;  vi-267,  $2.40 Macmillan 

Tarbell,  Ida  M. — Madame  Roland  :  a  biograph- 
ical Study.     i2mo,  pp.  xiv-328,  $1.50.  Unwin,  Mary  L.  H.— A  Manual  of  Clay  Model- 

Scribner  ^>"8^-     Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii-86,  |i.oo. 

Train,  Elizabeth  Phipps.— The  Autobiography  -.             -                                               K          »     • 

of  a  Professional  Beauty.     i6mo,  pp.  233.  Verity,  J.  B.— Electricity  Up-to-Date  for  Light, 

75  cents Lippincott  Power,  and  Traction.      i2mo,  pp.    xii-232. 

,,     ^  J    ^.  „,.       •  $1.00 Warne 

Walsh,   H.    Collins,    and    Others. — The    Last 

Cruise  of  the  Miranda:  a  Record  of  Arctic  mici^ci      amc^mio 

Adventure.     8vo,  pp.  232,  $1.50.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Transatlantic  Pub.  Co. 

„r            o                 n      o       u          i-.     1               J  Cleishbotham,  The  Younger.— A  Dictionary  of 

Weeks,  Stephen    B.-Southern  .Quakers   and  ^he  Scottish  Language.     Narrow  32mo,  pp. 

Slavery:  a  Study  in  Institutional    History.  66,  $1.25 ...Stokes 

8vo,  pp.  XIV-400,  92.00.  .John  Hopkins  Press 

V                            r-     .    c-            17      T-u     TT            r  Crowest,    F.  J.— The   Story  of   British  Music. 

YouNGHUSBAND,  Cap  .  Frank  E  -The  Heart  of  prom  the  Earliest  Timesof  the  Tudor  Period. 

a  Continent :  a  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Man-  gvo,  pp.  viii-396,  $3.50 Scribner 

churia.   Across  the  Gobi  Dessert,  through 

the   Himalayas,   the  Pamirs,   and   Chitral.  Culin.  Stewart.— Korean  Games.    With  Notes 

1884-1894.     Large  8vo,  pp.  xx-49,  $5.00.  on  the  Corresponding  Games  of  China  and 

Scribner  Japan.     4to,  pp.  xxxvi-177,  $7.50  ;/./. 

Dodd,  M. 

POETRY.  Curtis,    H.    Holbrook.— Voice   Building  and 

Tone  Placing.     i2mo,  pp.  xii-515,  $2.00. 

Bangs,   John   Kendrick.— The   Bicyclers,  and  Appleton 

Three  Other  Farces.     Small  Svo,  ppx-i  76,  emerson,    R.    W.-The    Unpublished    Essays. 

^'•^5 ttarper  j^^  Character  of  Socrates,  and  the  Present 

Brown,  Alice. — The  Road  to  Castaly.     i6mo,  State    of  Ethical   Philosophy.      Small  8vo, 

pp.  viii-70,  fi.oo  nef Copeland  &  D.  pp.  viii-8i,  fi.oo Lamson,  W. 

Burns.  Robert.— The  Poetry  of.     Edited  by  W.  Flower,   B.   O.— The   Century  of  Sir  Thomas 

E.  Henley  and   T.  F.  Henderson.     Vol.  L  Moore.     i2mo,  pp.  ix-293,  $1.50. 

Svo,  pp.  xx-464,  $4.00  ttfL  . .  .Houghton,  M.  Arena  Pub.  Co. 

Crawfurd,  Oswald. — Lyrical  Verse  from  Eliza-  Graham,  G.,  and  Cunninghamk,  R.  B. — Father 

beth   to  Victoria.     Small    Svo,    pp.    ix-452.  Archangel  of  Scotland,  and  Other  Essays. 

$1.40  fuft, Scribner  Svo,  pp.  xi-227,  $1.50 Macmillan 

Jewett,    Sophie. —  The     Pilgrim,    and    Other  La wton,  William  Cranston. — Art  and  Human- 
Poems.     i6mo,  pp.  x-99.  $1.25.  .Macmillan  ity  in  Homer.     iSmo,  pp.  xvii-285,  75  cents. 

Keats,  John.— Poems  of.     Edited  by  G.  Thorn  Macmillan 

Drury.    6  vols.,  thick  small  Svo,  pp.  cxx-  Matthews,  Brander. — An  Introduction  to  the 

246;  xi-391,  $3.50 Scribner  Study  of   American  Literature.     i2mo,  pp. 

f  ,»«.^«    <iir    T      T         f  J /-i.u      1?     1         J  ii-256,  $1.00  wr*/ American  Book  Co. 

Linton,  W.  J. — Love-Lore,  and  Other  Early  and  ^  '  ^ 

Late  Poems.    Svo,  pp.  xii-255,  $10.00  ft^t.  McVickar.  Harry  Whitney. — The    Evolution 

Appledore  Press  of  Woman.    4to,  $2.00 Harper 
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Maynell,  Alice.— The  Rhythm  of  Life,  and 
Other  Essays.     i6mo,  pp.  viii-106,  $1.25  net, 

Copcland  &  D. 

Nettleship,  J.  T.— Robert  Browning  :  Essays 
and  Thoughts.     i2mo,  pp.  xii-454,  $2.25. 

Scribner 

Pennell,  Elizabeth  Robbins. — The  Feasts  of 
Autolycus  :  the  Diary  of  a  Greedy  Woman. 
i6mo,  pp.  ii-264,  $1.25 Merriam 


Putnam,  George  HAVEN.—Books,  and  their 
Makers  During  the  Middle  Ages.  Vol.  I. 
8vo,  pp.  xxviii-459.  $2.50 Putnam 

Roberts,  C.  G.  D. —  Earth's  Enigmas.  Post 
8vo,  pp.  vi-291,  $1.25 Lamson,  W. 

Statesman's  Year-Book,  The. — Statistical  and 
Historical  Annual  of  the  States  of  the  World 
for  the  Year  1896.  Thick  8vo,  pp.  xxxii- 
1,164,  $3.00  n€t Macmillan 


ENGLISH. 


THEOLOGY   AND   PHILOSOPHY. 

Allies,  T.  W. — The  Monastic  Life.  9/-  ntt. .  Paul 

Anecdota  Oxoniensia :  Biblical  and  Patristic 
Relics  of  the  Palestinian  Syriac  Literature. 
Edited  by  Gwilliam  and  Others.     12/6. 

Frowde 

BURGON,  J.  W. — Traditional  Text  of  the  Holy 
Gospels  Vindicated  and  Established.  Ar- 
ranged by  Mullcr.     10/6  net Bell 

Christ  and  the  Creator  Glorified;  or,  Our  Saviour 
and  Science  Reconciled.  By  One  Oppressed. 
10/6 Reeves 

Gould,  Rev.  E.  P. — Commentary  on  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Mark.     10/6. ...    .Simpkin 

HuTCHiNGS,  Rev.  W.  H. — Sermon  Sketches.  2d 
Series.     5/- Longmans 

Lea,  H.  C. — A  History  of  Auricular  Confession 
and  Indulgences  in  the  Latin  Church.  Vol. 
L     15/- Sonnenschein 

Maclaren,  Rev.  Alexander. — The  Beatitudes, 
and  Other  Sermons.    5/-. . .  .Alexander  &  S. 

Mortimer,  Rev.  A.  G. — The  Seven  Last  Words 
of  our  Most  Holy  Redeemer.  5/-.. Longmans 

Paget,  E.  C. — Silence,  with  Other  Sermons.    5/-. 

Longmans 
Rede,  W. — Striving  for  the   Mastery :   a   Day- 
book for  Lent.     5/- Longmans 

Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  Vol.  38.  The  Vedanta- 
Sutras.  Translated  by  G.  Thibaut.  Part 
II.     12/6 Frowde 

Studia  Sinaitica,  No.  5.  Translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  M.  D.  Gibson.     7/6. 

Camb.  Univ.  Press 

FICTION. 

Buchanan,  R. — The  Devil's  Case  :  a  Bank  Holi- 
day Interlude.     6/- Buchanan 

Cambridge,  A. — Fidelis  :  a  Novel.     3/6. 

Hutchinson 

Elford,  T.— The  'Vangelist  o*  Zion.     3/6. 

Digby  &  L. 

Flndlater,  J.  H. — The  Green  Graves  of  Bal- 
gowrie.     6/- Methuen 

Grindon,  M. — Kathleen  O'Leovan  :  a  Fantasy. 
3/6 Simpkin 

Gribble,  F. — The  Things  that  Matter :  a  Novel. 
6/- Innes 

Hall,  C.  E. — Hathersage  :  a  Tale  of  North 
Derbyshire.     6/- Cox 


Holland,  C. — The  Lure  of  Fame.     3/6  ntt, 

Redway 

HousMAN,  A.  E. — A  Shropshire  Lad.     2/6. .  Paul 

Keith,  L. — The  Indian  Uncle.    6/- Bentley 

LORIMER,  N. — A  Sweet  Disorder.    6/- Innes 

Macdonald,  J.  A. — The  Hero  of  Ruflford.     2/6. 

Kelly 

Manning,  W. — The  Glow-worm.     7/6. . .  .Sabin 

Meade,  L.  T.,  and  Halifax,  C. — Stories  from  the 
Diary  of  a  Doctor.     2d  Series.     6/-. . .  .Bliss 

Mitchell,  Edmund. — Towards  the  Eternal  Snow. 
9/- H  utchinson 

Mosso,  A. — Fear.  Translated  from  the  fifth 
Italian  Edition  by  E.  Lougn  and  F.  Kiesow. 
7/6. 

MuDDocK,  J.  E. — Basile,  the  Jester :  a  Romance. 
3/6 Chatto 

Norway,  G. — Zegartuen,     3  vols.     21/-.. Hurst 

Pemberton,  Max. — A  Gentleman's  Gentleman. 
6/- Innes 

Phillpotts,  E. — My  Laughing  Philosopher.  6/-. 

Innes 
Prescott,  E.  L. — A  Mask  and  a  Martyr.     6/-. 

Arnold 

Rhoscomyl,  M.  O. — Battlement  and  Tower.  6/-. 

Longmans 
Russell,  D. — A  Fatal  Past :  a  Novel.    6/-. 

Simpkin 
Russell,    P. — A    Husband's  Ordeal ;    or.   The 
Confessions  of  Gerald  Brownson.    3/6  net. 

Bellairs 
Russell,  W.  C— The  Tale  of  the  Ten  :  a  Salt- 
water Romance.     3  vols.     15/- «<?/.  .Chatto 

ScHALLENBERGER,  V.— A  Village  Drama.     3/6. 

Bliss 
Steele,  A.  C. — Lesbia  :  a  Study.    6/- Bell 

Story  of  a  London  Clerk.    3/6.  .Leadenhall  Press 

WiSTER,  O. — Red  Men  and  White.    6/-.  .Osgood 

POETRY,  MUSIC,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Baptie,  D. — Sketches  of  the  English  Glee  Com- 
posers.   5/- Reeves 

Brereton,  J.  Le  Gay. — The  Song  of  Brother- 
hood, and  Other  Verses.    4/ Allen 

Hardingham,  E. — The  Romance  of  Rahere,  and 
Other   Poems.     5/ Stock 

Horace.  Odes  and  Carmen  Seculare.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  A.  S.  Aglen. 
4/6  net Maclehose 
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Kleczynski,  J. — Chopin's  Great  Works,  How 
they  should  be  Understood.  Translated  by 
Janotha.     5/- Reeves 

Lodge.  T.— Phillis,  Licia,  by  G.  Fletcher.  Eliza- 
bethan Sonnet  Cycles.     5/-  n^t Paul 

Lyra  Celtica  :  an  Anthology  of  Representative 
Celtic  Poetry.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Sharpe. 
6/- .' Simpkin 

MoRANT,  A.  C, — Carina,  Songs  and  Others.  2/-. 

Roxburghe  Press 

Roberts,   W. — Book-verse :    an    Anthology    of 

Poems  of  Books  and  Bookmen.   4/6.. Slock 

Stetson,  C.  P. — In  this  our  World:  Poems  and 
Sonnets.     3/6 Unwin 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Alexander,  the  Great,  Life  and  Exploits  of. 
Translations  of  the  Ethiopic  Histories  of 
Alexander.  Introduction  by  Budge.  12/6 
nei, Camb.  Univ.  Press 

Bingham,  Capt.  the  Right  Hon.  D. — Recollec- 
tions of  Paris.     2  vols.     18/- Chapman 

Chalmers,  Frederick  :  a  Sketch.     2/6. . .  .Nisbet 

Cumberland,  S. — What  I  think  of  South  Africa. 
5/- Chapman 

De  Crespigny,  Sir  Claude  Champion,  Memoirs 
of.     Edited  by  G.  A.  B.  Dewar.     16/-, 

Lawrence  &  B. 
Latif,  Syad  M. — History  of  the  Panjab.     18/-. 

Low 
Macknight,  T. — Ulster  as  it  Is;  or,  Twenty- 
eight  Years'  Experience  as  an  Irish  Editor. 
2  vols.     21/-  net Macmillan 

MoLLOY,  J.  F. — ^The  Most  Gorgeous  Lady  Bless- 
ington.      2  vols.      21/- Downey 

Mortimer,  J. — Mercantile  Manchester,  Past  and 
Present.     3/- Simpkin 

Paget,  Admiral  Lord  C.  E. — Autobiography  and 
Journals.  Edited  by  Right  Hon.  Sir  A. 
Otway.     16/- Chapman 

RusDEN,  G.  W. — History  of  New  Zealand.  3 
vols.     45/- Melville 

ScHiMMELMANN,  Countess  Ademne. — My  Life  at 
the  German  Court,  etc.  Edited  by  Foggitt. 
5/- Hodder  &  S. 

Sinclair,  A. — Two  Years  on  the  Alabama.  15/-. 

Gay  &  B. 

SCIENCE,  ART,  ETC. 

Bibliographica,  Vol.  2.     42/-  net Paul 

BjORLiNG,  P.  R. — Pumps  and  Pump  Motors. 
63/- Spon 

Brown,  E.  W. — Introductory  Treatise  on  the 
Lunar  Theory.     15/ Camb.  Univ.  Press 


Cannan,  E. — Hi  story  of  Local  Rates  in  England. 
2/6. Longmans 

Chute,  H.  N. — Physical  Laboratory  Manual  for 
Elementary  Classes.     2/6 Isbister 

Collins,  E.  T. — Researches  into  the  Anatomy 
and  Pathology  of  the  Eye.     6/- Lewis 

Hart,  E. — Hypnotism,  Mesmerism,  and  the 
New  Witchcraft.     5/- Smith  &  E. 

Hyndman,  H.  M. — The  Economics  of  Socialism: 
being  a  series  of  Seven  Lectures.     3/-. 

Twentieth  Century  Press 

Kneipp.  S. — My  W\ll  :  a  Legacy  to  the  Healthy, 
and  the  Sick.     6/- Grevel 

Latoon,   F. — On  Common  and    Perfect  Magic 
Squares.    With  Examples.     12/6. ..  .Reeves 
LocKWOOD,  C.  B, — Aseptic  Surgery.     4/-. 

Pentland 

Love,  J.  K.,  and  Addison,  W.  II. — Deaf-mutism: 
a  Clinical  and  Pathological  Study,     q/-  mt. 

Maclehose 

Mackav,T. — Methods  of  Social  Reform:  Essays, 
Critical  and  Constructive.     7/6 Murray 

Mallock,  W.  H. — Classes  and  Masses;  or, 
Wealth,  Wages,  and  Welfare  in  the  United 
Kingdom.     3/6 Black 

Ryland,  F. — Logic  :  an  Introductory  Manual. 
4/6 Bell 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Allen,  C. — Papier  Mache.     3/-  net. .  Heinemann 

Arthur,  J.  K. — A  Bouquet  of  Brevities:  Practical 
Maxims.     12/6 Leadenhall  Press 

Briggs,  H.  Mead. — By  Tangled  Paths.     3/6. 

Warne 
Chapman,  A. — First  Lessons  in  the  Art  of  Wild- 
fowling.     10/6 Cox 

Chirol,  V. — The  Far  Eastern  Question.     8/6. 

Macmillan 

Curzon,  George  N. — Problems  of  the  Far  East. 

Constable 

Florian's  Fables.  Done  into  English  Prose  by  Sir 

P.  Perring.     3/6 Longmans 

Frederic,  H. — Illumination.     6/-.  .Heinemann 

Green,  J.  L. — Allotments  and  Small  Holdings. 
2/6 Sonnenschein 

Macdonald,  Fredericka.— Studies  in  the  France 
of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.     12/- Unwin 

Sims,  G.  R. — The  Ten  Commandments.     2/-. 

Chatto 

Thomson,  J. — Biographical  and  Critical  Studies. 

6/- Reeves 

Waring.  F.  R.— The  Earth  Geist,  and  its  Wor- 
shippers.   2/6 Reeves 


CONTINENTAL. 


THEOLOGY. 

KObsl,  R.— Christliche  Ethik.     8  M. 

LuTHARDT,  C.  E. — Kompendium  der  Theolog- 
ischeo  Ethik.    7  M. 


HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Broglie,  Due  de. — La  Mission  de  M.  dc  Gon- 
taut-Biron  a  Berlin.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Coraggioni,  L. — Munzgeschichte  der  Schweiz. 
30  M. 
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Darmesteter,  J. — Nouvelles  Etudes  Anglaises. 
3  f r.  50  c. 

IsAMBERT,   G. — La  Vie  a   Paris    Pendant   Une 
Ann6e  de  la  Revolution  (i 791-2).     3  fr.  50  c. 

JORGA,  N.— Philippe  de  Mczi^res  (1327-1405)  et 
la  Croisade  au  XlVe  Sidcle.     18  fr. 

Klostermann,  a. — Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel 
bis  zur  Restauration  unter  Esra.     4  M.  50c. 

KoRNEMANN,  E. — Die  Historische  Schriftstcllerei 
dcs  Asinius  Pollio.     4  M.  40  c. 

Lehmann,  K. — Das  Langobardische  Lehnrecht. 
8  M. 

Lettrcs  intimcs  d'Ernest  Renan  et   d'Henriette 
Renan.     7  fr.  50  c. 

LuiCK,    K. — Zur     Englischcn     Lautgcschichte. 
9M. 

Maniif'.imkr,  E. — La  Nouveau-Monde  Sud-Afri- 
cain.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Mei.tzku,  O. — Geschichte  der    Kathager.     Vol. 
H.     13  M. 

Mcmoires  dc  Madame  de  Chastenay  (1771-1815) 
publics  par  A.  Roserot.     Vol.  L     7  fr.  50  c. 

MuEL,    L. — Precis    Historitjue  des    Assemblies 
Parlemeniaires  1789-1895.     6  fr. 

Parmkntier,  J. — Ilistoire  de  I'fiducation  en  An- 
gleterrc.     3  fr.  50  c. 

PiERUNG. — La    Russie  et  le   Saint-Si6ge.     7  fr. 
50  c. 

R^:(;amey,  F. — Verlaine,  Dessinatcur.     5  fr. 

ScHULTEN,  A. — Die  Romischen  Grundherrschaf- 
ten.     3  M. 

ViETOR,     W. —  Die    Northumbr'schen     Runen- 
steine.     8  M. 

ViRMAiTRE,  C. — Paris  Historique.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Worms,  R. — Organisme  et  Soci6t6.     8  fr. 

Z£nopol,  a.  D. — Histoire  des  Roumains.     2  vols. 
25  fr. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Ahre.ns,  F.  B. — Handbuch  dur   Elektrochemie 

13  M. 
Daguillon,    a. — Le9ons    El6mentaires  de   Bo- 

tanique.     Part  II.     3  fr.  50  c. 

LiN'CK,  G. — Grundriss  der  Krystallographie.  8  M. 

Santini,  E.  N.— La  Photographic  k  Travers  les 
Corps  Opaques.     2  fr. 

WuNDT,  W. — Grundriss  der  Physiologic.     6  M. 


FICTION. 

AiCAiD,  J.— Jesus.     3  fr.  50  c. 
Allais,  a. — On  n'est  pas  des  Boeufs. 


3  fr.  50  c. 


Bazin,  R. — En  Province.     3  fr.  50  r. 

BoNNAMOUR,  G. — La  Misdre  Humainc.  3  f r.  50c. 

BovLESVE,  R. — Lc  Mtdecin  des  Dames  dc  N6ans. 
3  fr.  50  c. 

Cadol,  £. — L'Archiduchesse.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Cha.mi»saur,  F. — Un  Maitre.     3  fr.  50  c. 

CoKFic.NON,  A. — Les  Coulisses  de  la  Mode.    3  fr. 
50  c. 

D'AvKNEi.,   Vicomie   G.—Le   M6canisme  de    la 
Vie  Moderne.     4  fr. 

Dhsciiamps,  G. — Chemin  Fleuri.     3  fr.  50  c. 
D'OsMoNi),    Conitc. — Reliques   et    Impressions. 

7  fr.  50  c. 
FoUQiET,  F. — A  Travers  la  Vie.     3  fr.  50  c. 
Gonna. — Ange  ou  D6mon.     3  fr.  50  c. 
HociiE,  J. — Autour  d'un  Million.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Join-Lam bkrt,  A.— Le  Mariagede  Madame  Ro- 
land.    7  fr.  50  c. 

Lapouge,   G.  V.    DE.— Les   S61ections    Socialcs. 
10  fr. 

Lion,  II. — Les  Trag6dies  et  les  Theories   I)ra- 
matiques  de  Voltaire.     7  fr.  50  c. 

Lundis,  Les,  de  Caran  d'Ache.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Maeterlinck,    M. — Lc   Tr6sor    des    Humble. 

3  fr.  50  c. 
Maiiaun,  p. — Les  Adventuriers  de  Paris.     3  fr. 

50  c. 

Maillard,  F. — Les  Passiones  du  Livre.     10  fr. 

Maistre,  Zavirr  de. — Les  Prisonniers  du  Cau- 
case.     Illustrations  de  J.  Le  Blant.    40  fr. 

MoLiNARi,   G.  DE. — Comment  sc   R^soudra    la 
Question  Sociale.    3  fr.  50  c. 

NoftL,  fi. — Rosie.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Peyrebrune,  G.  DE. — La  Margottc.     3  fr.  50  c 

Philodemi  Volumina  Rhctorica.    Edited  S.  Sud- 
haus.     Vol.  II.     5  M.  20  c. 

PoLiGNAC,  M.  DE. — Po6sies  Magyares.    3  fr.  50  c. 

Pradel,  G. — Mauvaise  fitoile.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Quelques  Tranches  de  Vie.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Rameau,  J. — La  Cocur  de  R6gine.     3  fr.  50  c. 

RiCARD,  J. — Le  Chemin  de  la  Paix.     3  fr.  50  c. 

RiCHEPiN,  J. — Grandes  Amoureuses.     3  fr.  50  c. 

RoDENBACH,  G. — Lcs  Vics  Encloses.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Sales,  P. — Le  Petit  Charbonnier.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Sautarel,  J. — Philosophic    du    D6terminismc. 
3  fr.  50  c. 

Say,  L. — Contre  la  Socialisme.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Simon,  J. — Quatre  Portraits.     3  fr.  50  c. 

TuRQUAN,  J. — LesSoeurs  de  Napol6on.  3  fr.  50c. 

Voa06  E.  M.  DE.— Devant  le  Si^cle.     3  fr.  50  c. 
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4  New  Books  4 


CONJUGAL  AMENITIES. 

By  DELTA. 

I  vol.,  i2mo,  ornamental  cloth,       $i.oo 

V^.  Y,  Commercial  Advertiser  :  "  Flirty  married 
women,  perpetually  on  the  danger  line  are  an  inter- 
esting study  to  some  people.  .  .  .  *  Conjugal  Ameni- 
ties '  is  the  story  oi  a  luxurious  and  high  spirited 
young  woman,  who,  married  to  an  English  noble- 
man, gives  the  worthy  man  serious  cause  for  anxiety. 
.  .  .  Her  luxurious  tastes,  her  greedy  desire  to  make 
the  most  of  life,  and  the  colloquial  animation  of  her 
narrative  give  an  agreeable  raciness  to  this  bright  and 
cheery  book,  full  of  constant  sparkle  and  brightness. " 

MARJORY  MOORE. 

By  ADELINE  SERGEANT. 

I  vol.,   i2mo,  ornamental  cloth,     $i.oo 

The  (Manchester  Guardian:  "  It  is  pleasant  to  meet 
with  a  story  so  reasonable,  so  natural,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  interesting  as  *  Marjory  Moore.'  The 
whole  story  is  charming  and  the  interest  never  flags." 

THE  REBEL. 

By  HELEN 'MATHERS. 
Author  of  Coming  Thro'  the  Rye. 

i6mo,  handsomely  bound  and  stamped, 
Gilt  top,  -  75  cents. 

"  The  Rebel,"  is  a  breezy  story,  spirited,  humor- 
ous and  from  the  first  page  to  the  last  thoroughly 
enjoyable  and  well  worth  reading.  The  dialogue 
and  characters  are  very  skilfully  drawn,  full  of  vivacity 
and  freshness. 

The  volume  is  altogether  a  striking  addition  to  the 
fiction  of  this  year,  and  should  increase  still  more  the 
popularity  of  the  **  Empire  "  series. 

A  DEGENERATE. 

By  ••GYP." 

I  vol.,  i6mo,  ornamental  cloth,  75  cents. 

Such  as  relish  Parisianisms  or  bits  of  French 
life  J  will  be  pleasurably  stirred  by  the  contribution 
which  "Gyp"  makes  to  the  latest  fiction.  The 
dialogues,  full  of  realism  and  agreeable  raciness,  are 
terse,  pointed,  and  replete  with  smart  sayings.  The 
plot  evolves  itself  in  passionate  and  powerful  scenes, 
maJdn^  the  narrative  a  hearty  entertainment  from 
beginning  to  end. 

A.  E  CLUEn  &  CO., 


REMARKABLE!  BRIGHT! 
NEW  BOOKS! 


70  5th  Avenue,    NEW  YORK. 

Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 


THE  SIXTEENTH  AMENDMENT, 

By  Plain  Citizek, 

successfully  solves  that  problem  of  problems, 
the  abolition  of  compulsory  poverty.  This  will 
become  the  main  issue  of  the  approaching 
presidential  campaign,  and  where  Mr.  Bellanw*s 
''Looking  Backward"  had  one  reader,  '*The 
Sixteenth  Amendment  "  will  command  a  score. 
Price,  50  cents. 

AND  IT  CAME  TO  PASS. 

Another  new  novel  by  Robert  Appleton,  author 
of  **  Mrs.  Harry  St.  John,"  "  The  Rise  of  Mrs. 
Simpson,"  etc.     Price,  50  cents. 

TOM'S  WIFE,  and  how  he  managed  her, 

By  A  Married  Bachelor. 

*'  Needles  and  pins ^  needles  and  pins, 
IVhen  a  man  marries,  his  troubles  begin. ^^ 

Price,  50  cents. 

FORT  RENO."  By  Mrs.  D.  B.  Dyer. 

Picturesque  Cheyenne  and  Arrapahoe  Army 
life  before  the  opening  oi  "  Oklahoma.**  An 
intensely  interesting  narrative.  Illustrated.  Cloth 
bound.     Price,  $1.00. 


«< 


G.  W.  Dillingham,  Publisher,  New  York. 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY 

WITH   KELLY 

TO  CHITRAL 

By  Lieut.  W.  G.  L.  Beynon.   With  maps, 
plans  and  illustrations.   Octavo,  cloth, 

''An  exceedingly  modest,  clear  and  readable 
narrative  of  a  splendid  feat  of  arms." — Phila- 
delphia Press, 

**  Rarely  has  a  more  spirited  and  interesting 
story  of  campaigning  been  printed." — Brooklyn 
Standard-  Union, 

"All  who  have  enjoyed  Kipling's  tales  of  mil- 
itary life  should  make  a  point  of  reading  this 
book.  Both  as  a  record  of  a  gallant  feat  of  arms 
and  as  a  human  document,  few  more  fascinating 
volumes  dealing  with  military  action  have  been 
published  in  recent  years." — The  Nation, 


EDWARD  ARNOLD 

PublUher 
70  FIFTH  AVENUE  -         NEW  YORK 
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THE  FAMOUS  SEA  STORIES  OF 

CAPTAIN    MARRYAT 

A  New  and  Beautifal  Library  Edition,  with  150  Etched  Plates 

MESSRS.  LITTLE,  BROWN,  &  CO.  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  have  in  course  of  pub- 
lication an  entirely  new,  complete,  and  uniform  LIBRARY  EDITION  of  the  celebrated  Sea  Stories  of 
Captain  Frederick  Marryat,  issued  for  the  first  time  in  clear  and  beautiful  type  and  choicely  illustrated. 
This  important  publication  has  for  a  long  time  been  greatly  desired  by  the  lovers  of  the  best  fiction. 

The  edition  is  issued  by  subscription,  and  is  limited  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  numbered  sets.  It  is 
being  most  carefully  produced  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  London. 

The  volumes  are  in  all  cases  set  from  the  first  or  early  editions,  and  every  care  is  being  taken  to 
prevent  the  many  errors  creeping  in  that  have  disfigured  modern  cheap  reprints.  The  series  will  include 
all  the  sea-tales  and  other  novels  of  Captain  Marryat,  twenty-three  in  number,  together  with  his  shorter 
stories  and  sketches.  A  critical  and  biographical  introduction  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Johnson,  the 
editor  of  Messrs.  Dent  &  Co.'s  edition  ot  "Jane  Austen,"  and  each  volume  will  contain  a  prefatory  biblio- 
graphical note. 

The  set  will  be  illustrated  with  i  lyO  full -page  etched  plates  by  well-known  and  capable  artists  who 
have  drawn  and  etched  their  subjects  direct  upon  the  plate  specially  for  this  edition. 

The  volumes  are  medium  8vo  in  si^e,  the  type  used  is  large  and  clear,  and  the  boohs  will  be  printed 
on  hand-made  paper  specially  made  for  this  edition  by  Dickinson  &  Co. 

The  set  will  be  complete  in  twenty-four  volumes,  bound  in  navy  blue  English  buckram,  gilt  top, 
with  a  special  design  in  gold  upon  the  back,  and  the  price  to  subscribers  will  be  $3.50  per  volume. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  only  for  the  complete  set,  and  the  publishers  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  to  advance  the  price  on  any  sets  remaining  unsubscribed. 

Prospectus  sent  on  application. 

**  Marryat  has  never  been  surpassed  as  a  writer  of  tales  of  nautical  adventure." — Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 

"  Marryat  and  Lever.  .  .  .  The  chief  naval  and  chief  military  novelist  of  England.  .  .  . 
The  spirit  and  humor  of  the  best  of  his  (Marryat's)  books  throughout,  and  the  best  parts  of  the 
others,  are  unmistakable  and  unsurpassed." — George  Saintsbury^  History  of  Nineteenth  Century 
Literature. 

"  As  a  writer  of  sea  stories,  Marryat  has  no  superior.  For  invention,  narrative  skill,  and 
grasp  of  character,  and  especially  for  richness  of  humor,  he  stands  first  of  all  those  who  have  dealt 
with  the  sea  and  sailors  in  prose  fiction.  Setting  Dickens  aside,  there  is  no  English  novelist  who 
has  awakened  heartier  and  honester  laughter." — IValter  Whyte  in  Chambers'  Encyclopedia. 

CHARLES    LEVER'S    NOVELS 

Limited  Edition,  with  250  Full-pas:e  Plates 

A  new  uniform  LIBRARY  EDITION,  issued  entirely  by  subscription,  with  2^0  etched  plates  by 
Thi^,  Cruikshank,  and  other  artists,  nearly  four  hundred  illustrations  in  the  text,  and  an  introduction 
by  Andrew  Lang. 

This  publication  gives  for  the  first  time  a  complete,  finely  illustrated,  and  beautifully  printed 
edition  of  the  C^ovels  o/Charles  Lever,  one  of  the  most  famous  novelists  of  modern  times,  including  all  his 
military  romances,  novels  of  adventure,  of  life  on  the  continent,  of  diplomatic  life,  and  of  Irish  life  and 
character. 

The  new  type  used  is  large  and  clear,  and  the  books  are  bound  in  vellum  cloth,  gilt  top,  on  linen 
paper,  all  the  details  of  manufacture,  ensuring  a  perfect  and  beautiful  set  of  books. 

The  edition  is  limited  to  1,250  numbered  sets  of  forty  volumes,  medium  8vo.  Vrice  to  subscribers, 
$2.50  per  volume.     Prospectus  mailed  to  any  address. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COflPANY,  Publishers 

254  Washin^on  Street,  Boston 
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WHITE  APRONS. 


A  Romance  of  Bacon's 
Rebellion,  Virginia,  1676. 

By    MAUD    WILDER    GOODWIN. 

Ired^^*  "  The  Colonial  Cavalier/'  etc.    i6mo.    Cloth,  extra ^  gilt  top,  $1.2^. 

'in's  new  story  is  in  part  Virginia  and  in  part  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second, 
nance  is  the  episode  known  as  **  Bacon's  Rebellion,"  in  the  time  of  Governor 

woven  into  it  a  charming  love  story  and  given  the  whole  narrative  much 
jrt  of  Charles  the  Second  the  heroine  meets  with  many  notable  men,  among 

Kneller,  Dryden  and  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys.  Mrs.  Goodwin  has  produced  a 
than  her  successful  story  **The  Head  of  a  Hundred." 

'BY    THE   SAME    AUTHOR. 

JER ;  or,  Soutliern 

ion.  By  Maud  Wilder 

onsby  Harry  Edwards. 

i2mo.     Cloth,  extra, 


I  old  Virginian  and  Mary- 
iiore.—  N.  Y.  Evening^  Post. 


THE  HEAD  OF  A  HUNDRED.  Being  an  ac- 
count of  certain  passages  in  the  life  of  Humphrey 
Huntoon,  Esq.,  sometime  an  officer  in  the  Colony 
of  Virginia.  Edited  by  Maud  Wildkr  Goodwin, 
author  of  "  The  Colonial  Cavalier."  i6mo.  Cloth, 
extra,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

A  book  of  a  thousand.     One  of  those  strong,  sweet  stories 
that  entertain  and  refresh  the  reader. — Boston  Journal. 

TH  •'  WHITE  APRONS  "   ASD  "  THE  HEAD   OF  A  HUNDRED." 

ALPS.     Translated   from   the   German   original   of  B.    Schulze  Smidt,  by 
With  photogravure  frontispiece.     i6mo.     Cloth,  extra,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

f  "  The  Marble  Faun  "  has  so  impressed  us  with  its  poetry  of  thought  and  feeling, — 

Con/fregatio»alist. 

m  the  French  of  George  Sand  by  Jane  Minot  Sedgwick.     With  frontispiece 
Vbot.     i6mo.     Cloth,  extra,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

-WORKERS.     Translated  from  the  French  of  George  Sand  by  Charlotte 
tched  portrait  of  Titan.     i6mo.     Cloth,  extra,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 


;  CO.,  Publishers,  254  Washinsfton  Street,  Boston. 


npletion  of  a  Great  Work 


and  ly.  Just  Published 


S  OF  RaRRAS 


Of  the  Directorate 


The  most  Important 
and  interesting  piece 
of  Napoleonic  litera- 
ture eyer  given  to 
Englisli -speaking 
readers.— Boston 
Trayeler. 


leral  Introduction,  Prefaces,  and  Appendices,  by  George 
dated.  With  Seven  Portraits  in  Photogravure,  Two 
i  Two  Plans.  Complete  in  Four  Volumes.  Vol.  1. 
jgime  and  the  Revolution;  Vol.  II.  The  Directorate  up 
ictidor;  Vol.  III.  The  Directorate  from  the  i8th  Fruc- 
th  Brumaire  ;  Vol.  IV.  The  Consulate  ;  The  Empire  ; 
I ;  Analytical  Index.  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt 
*  volume. 


Brothers,  Publishers,  Ncw  York 
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PUBLICATIONS 

Recent  and  Forthcoming 


NOIV  IN  ITS  EIGHTH  THOUSAND 

FIRE  AND   SWORD  IN  THE  SUDAN 

Ry  Slatin  Pasha,  formerly  Governor  of  Darfur.   8vo, 

6^0  ])f).,  fully  illustrated,  with  maps,  and  a  plan  of 

Khartum  and  Omdurman,  ^5.00. 

"Absoliilvly  uniciuc." — The  Sf>tctator. 

*'  One  of  the  bi^oks  of  the  year." — NewYork  Evening  Sun, 

*'  Of  great  historical  value."— AVw  York  Sun. 

'*  The  intrtt  authoritative  utterance  on  these  important  sub- 
jects with  whi(  h  we  are  familiar." — Philadelphia  Press. 

**  Most  comprehensive  yet  published  on  the  subject  of  the 
Sudan."— /,<»«^r»«  News. 

THE  EXPLORATION  OF  THE 
CAUCASUS 

By  Douglas  W.  Freshfield,  F.R.G.S.,  President  of 
the  Alpine  Club.  Author  of  "  Travels  in  the  Central 
Caucasus,"  "  The  Italian  Alps,"  etc.  In  two  vol- 
umes, imperial  8vo,  $25.00.  Also  a  Large-paper  Edi- 
tion of  100  copies,  25  of  which  are  for  the  American 
market,  $40.00. 

Illustrated  by  over  70  Full-pa^e  PhotoCTavures  and 
several  Mountain  Panoramas,  chiefly  from  Photographs 
by  Signor  Vittorio  Sella,  and  executed  under  his  imme- 
diate superintendence,  and  by  more  than  100  Illustra- 
tions in  the  text,  of  the  Scenery,  People,  and  Buildings 
of  the  Mountain  Region  of  the  Caucasus,  from  Photo- 
graphs by  Signor  Sella,  M.  de  D6chy,  Mr.  H.Woolley, 
and  the  late  Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin. 

THROUGH  THE  SUB-ARCTIC  FOREST 

A  Record  of  a  Canoe  Journey  for  4.000  miles,  from  Fort 
Wrangel  to  the  Pelly  Lakes,  and  down  the  Yukon  to 
the  Behring  Sea.     By  Warburton   Pike.     With 

;  Illustrations  by  Charles  Whymper,  from  Photographs 
taken  by  the  Author,  and  a  Map.    i2mo. 

THE  ART  OF  READING  AND 
SPEAKING 

By  Canon  James  Fleming,  Canon  of  York,  and 
Rector  of  St.  Michael's,  Chester  Square.  i2mo, 
cloth,  256  pp.,  $1.00. 

NEW  WORKS  OF  FICTION 

A  MASK  AND  A  MARTYR 

By  E.  Livingston  Prescott,  author  of  "  The  Apoth- 
eosis of  Mr.  Tyrawley."    Large  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

THE  NEW  VIRTUE 

A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Oscar  Berringer.  i2mo,  cloth, 
$1.00. 

WORTH  WHILE 

By  F.  F.  Montresor,  author  of  "The  One  Who 
Looked  On,"  "Into  the  Highways  and  Hedges,"etc. 
i6mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 

HADJIRA 

A  Turkish  Story.    By  "Adalet."    i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

ACROSS  AN  ULSTER  BOG 

By  M.  Hamilton.    i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 


EDWARD  ARNOLD 
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NEW  BOOKS 

Books  and  Their  Makers 

Durins  the  MMdle  A^ee.  A  study  of  the  conditions  of 
the  production  and  distribution  of  literature,  from  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.^  Bv  Geo.  Havrn  Putnam,  author  of  "Authors 
and  Their  Public  in  Ancient  Times,"  etc.  2  vols,,  8vo, 
each,  $2.50.  Sold  separately.  Vol.  L  (a.d.  476-1600)  now 
ready. 

American  Orations 

From  the  Colonial  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  selected 
as  specimens  of  eloquence,  and  with  special  reference 
to  their  value  in  throwing  light  upon  the  more  important 
epochs  and  issues  of  American  history.  Edited  with 
introductions  and  notes  by  the  late  Alrxandek  Johnsion, 
Profejtfor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 
Re-edited,  with  new  material  and  historical  notes,  by 
Janies  A.  Woodbum,  Professor  of  American  History  and 
Politics  in  Indiana  University.  Four  volumes,  eacli  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  sold  separately.  Large  i2mo,  gilt  top, 
per  volume,  $1-50. 

Volume  I.  (now  ready) :  Colonialism — Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment —The  Rise  of  Democracy—The  Rise  of  Nationality. 

The  Bible  in  Spain 

Or,  the  Journeys,  Adventures,  and  Imprisonments  of  on 
Englishman  in  an  Attempt  to  Circulate  the  Scriptures  in 
the  Peninsula.  By  Gborgb  Borrow.  Edited,  with  notes 
and  a  glossary  by  Ulick  Ralph  Burke,  M.A.,  author  of 
»'A  HUtory  of  Spain,"  etc. 
Two  vols.,  illustrated,  8vo,  $4.00. 

**To  mention  a  vagabond  in  connection  with  Spanish 
ground  cannot  fail  to  call  to  the  memory  the  name  of  that 

Erince  of  vagabonds,  George  Borrow,  and  we  have  spent  some 
ours*in  dipping  into  the  pages  of^  hb  breezy  romance,  so  full 
of  ori(j|inality,  of  humor,  and  of  wild  adventure.  It  is  a  book 
of  which  one  never  tires." — Spectator^  London, 

Economics 

An  Account  of  the  Laws  Governing  the  Exchange,  Ac- 
cumulation, and  Control  of  Wealtn.     By  Arthur  T. 
Haduiv,  author  of  *'  Railroad  Transportation,  Its  History 
and  Its  Laws."    8vo,  ^3.50. 
Contents— I.   The  Field  of  Enquiry.      II.   Price  and 

Value.    III.   Speculation.     IV.   Capital.     V.  Interest.     VI. 

Currency.     VII.  Credit.    VIII.   Private  Corporations.^   IX. 

Wju;es.      X.    Labor  Oivanizations.     XI.    Public  Business. 

XIL  Taxation.    XIII.  economic  Responsibilities. 

Buddhism 

The  History  and  Literature  of  Buddhlflm.    By  T. 

W.  Rhys-Davids.  Being  the  American  Lecture  Series 
on  the  History  of  Religions  for  1894-95.    8vo,  $1.75. 

Jeanne  d'Arc,  Her  Life  and  Death 

By  Mrs.  M.  O.  W.  Oliphant,  author  of  "Makers  of 
Florence,"  etc.  (No.  17  in  the  Heroes  of  the  Nations 
Series.)  Illustrated,  zamo,  cloth,  f  z.50 ;  half  leather, 
gilt  top,  $1.75. 

A  King  and  a  Few  Dukes 

A  Romance.  By  Robert  W.  Chambsrs,  author  of  '*The 
King  in  YeUow,^  ''  The  Red  RepubUc,"  etc.    8vo,  |x  35. 

The  Broken  Ring 

By  EuzABBTH  Knight  Tompkins,  author  of  "Her 
Majesty,"  "An  Unlessoned  Girl,"  etc.  (No.  x^  in  the 
Hudson  Library.)    x2mo,  paper,  50  cents ;  cloth,  f  z.oo. 

Notes  on  New  Bookt^  a  quarterly  bulUtin^  ^otpectutet  0/ 
the  Heroes  0/  the  Nations,  Stories  cf  the  Nations,  LittU 
Journeys^  and  Successful  Fiction,  sent  on  application. 

Q.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 

New  York  and  London 
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Rand,  McNally  &  Co/s  Announcement 

inPORTANT  BOOKS  LATELY  ISSUED: 

TbaPrankrwidtbcpBlnter.    By  LZjhgwili,  wiih<p«ii1        Bis  Bow  dyatcry.    Bv  I.  Zahcw 

pnfiKibylhciiuIhorforlhtAnieiicincdilian.Clotii.reUil.ti.u)  ^t  .■  -  '  - 

ThsM  Oood  Nmvuuw.    ByCip.    Clath,rciail.|i  oo. 
rUripaallla.     A  novd,  by  Mn.  Ciuiilii  Stiwui  Diccitt. 

Cloth.  nuU.  ti.iy 
"  '  M«ripo«1l>  *  wilL  Al  once  pl^ce  Mrj. 


'  willal  orcrplic*  Mrj.  Dagnll  In 
.«,.  u.  n,nc.ic.n  iulhon."--Bi»hM  7/wi. 
VoBiwOreer  of  Kentucky.  A  romance  of  modern  ] 
by  KUAHOi  Tai»i  Kixhud.  Aultwr  of  -  'G.ln>I  ' 
Tide."  etc.     Cloth,  reuU.ti.i;. 


linglyln 


xui  B.  RUD.  Spemker  of  Ihe  HouK  of  Repnx nlili 
<th  binding,  rtt<ii1,7W.;  rullkilher,  rttiil.f  i.is. 
nirs  ol  aa  Artbt.     An  AutoMognphy,   by  Chi 
uxoD,  Composer  of  llic  Open  "FiiuC'etc.  Cloth  bind 

'A  delight  to  all  lovers  of  pure  and  vitallilerature.*' 
Special  Mtention  b  cilltd  lo  the  high  chariclFr  or 
Sifveiuaa,  ZingwiU,  Wtymin,  CoiunUoyle.  Grant  I 


K  Hidden  Cbaln.     By  Doi*  Ruiuil.  A 


IN  PRESS— TO  BE  ISSUED  SHORTLY : 

TbeVenlsbedEnperor.  ByPEicrAiiiiiEAB.  Clolh.rfiail,(i  jj 
Roee.  Mary  and  Rue.    ByAHaii.    Clmh.Si.Do. 
Cbecked  TbrouEh.     By   RtcHiic  HEirr  Savage.     Ciolh. 

An  A rkanui  Planter.  ByOriaRoo.  rilusinicd.  Cloth, $1.00. 
A  Chance  Chilli.     By  M.i.h  Ems  Ry.m.    Cloth. fi.i;. 
The  White  Vlriln.    By  Gidicb  Mahvilli   Fe»n.     Cloth, 


French  Cooking 

Cloth,  ti.oD. 

'nXlir.'IF.lH 


r  Every  H 


,    UyFi 


Kiggard,  Anthony  Hope' Rudyard  kipling.'Max  I^mberton,  W.  Clark  Ruxtll.  and  many  other]  of  equal  pojnilihly'arc'iargd 

other  library.    Specially  deaiined,  aniilic  coven,  good  paper  and  admirable  typography  rharacteriie  (hia  series.   Price^to  trade^llj 
centi.    Sand  for  IpcciaL  caulogue. 

OLOBE    LIBRARY 


139  The  WhHe  virgin. 
i}B  AHMlIeit  Chain. 
1J7  Pretty  Michel. 
2}6  A  army  Eye  or  So. 
i)«  The  Woodlanden. 


1)1  LutDayaof  PoDpell. 

-"    "-Till. 


RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO., 


Chicago  and  New  York 


•TWIXT 


OR  THE 


fUST  "PUBUSHED 


Exhibits 


'Twixt 
Cupid  ^  Croesus 


origiiiBl  drawinga. 
For  sale  by  all  leading  Bookwikra 
Prkc  tl.M  nH 


t  the  Croesua  oC  t^ 


-l"tfdt^e* 


but  aliaply  dosignaUB  her  BH 'The  Sweetest 
Girl  in  tbe  WorFd.'    The  latter  ii  nut  to  be 


COMPILED  &  ILLUSTRATED  8t  ORIGINAL  Water  Color  Posters  for  sale. 


CUj^Mt^J""""- 


Williams  Co. ,5^ 
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The  International  Cyclopaedia 

OFnOALLY  ADOPTED  FOR  USE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF 


,\ 


iliiniliiinii 


New  York 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Boston 


New  Edition  Now  ComDiete         "  """'  «ta™  voinmes- 14,000  rates 
lycw  cuiiiuu  11UW  t^unipicic  ,n,sg^tlODS  u  colors, »«(  state  Maps  and  nans  of  Clilcs 

i^H  tht  volumes  dtlivertd  at  oiiti,  expriss  paid,  an  "  Our  Easy  Paymtul  Plan,"  or  for  Cask. 
Full  particulars  and  pamphlet  of  sample  pages  sent  on  application. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  £^^0'^'',',^.^  ir  ""  ^'■ 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPAEDIA. 

GEORGE  EDWARD  REED,  DJ>.,  LLJX,  Pre^deot  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa„  says : 

"  Perhaps  the  best  thing  I  can  say  for  The  International  CvcLor^:[)iA  is.  ihut  within 
the  last  three  weeks  1  have  given  my  own  sel  of  Britannica  in  exchange  for  Tjie  Intkr- 
NATIONAL  and  am  much  pleased  with  [he  change.  It  is  up-to-date,  concise,  and  yet  sufficlenlly 
lull  and  explicit.    For  general  use  itisoneof  the  very  best  Cyclopedias  now  before  the  market." 

A.  H.  FETTEROLF,  LLJ).,  President  of  Girard  College,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  says: 

"  I  find  TheInternationalCycloP/EDIA  very  satisfactory.     It  meets  my  wants  entirely." 

F.  A.  MARCH,  LLJ}.,  LAD.,  Librarian  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  says : 

"  The  Intebnational  C¥clop*:dia  is  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  works  o(  reference  in 
our  reading  room.  It  is  the  surest  and  quickest  means  of  getting  information  about  matters 
and  things  in  Ainerici.  and  on  Americans  that  the  big  Cyclopedias  are  too  big  to  notke,  and 
about  all  sorts  of  subjects  to  which  students  most  often  wish  to  refer." 

E  BENJAHm  ANDKEWS,  D.D.,  LLJ).,  PresMent  of  Brovi  University,  says: 

"Among  the  many  encycloptEdias  now  available,  nearly  all  possessing  excellencies  in 
s  points,  The  International  is  one  of  the  best.     Many  of  its  articles  are  marvels  of 


mpreher 


and 


statement." 


Hon.  CHAS.  R.  SKINNER,  State  Supervisor  Institutes  and  Training  Classes,  says : 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  privileges  now  within  the  reach  of  school  districts  10  purchase 
and  care  for  libraries,  should  place  The  International  Cvclop.«dia  in  every  progressive 
school  district  of  the  Sute,  It  is  a  proper  work  to  follow  a  Dictionary,  and  should  precede 
works  of  a  miscellaneous  character," 

ALBION  W.  SMALL,  PhJ>.,  President  of  Colby  University,  WatervUle,  Me,  says: 

"On  topics  about  which  I  am  competent  to  judge.  1  have  found  The  Inteknatii 
perfectly  authoritative,  and  should  recomraend  it  as  likely  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  who 
for  a  treasury  of  facts  rather  than  a  collection  of  Scientific  treatises." 
Par  full parficttlars  apply  to 

NEW  YORK.  DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY.  chic^ 
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THE  OLD  BOOKSELLERS  OP  NEW  TORE 

And  Other  Papers.     By  William  Loring  Andrews.     With  three  full-page  engravings  on  copper, 
and  artistic  head  and  tail  pieces,  and  initial  letters  by  £.  Davis  French. 

One  vol.,8vo«  printed  on  Japan  and  hand-made  paper,  bound  in  plain  blue  cloth, edges  uncut. 
One  hundred  and  forty-two  copies  printed,  130  only  of  which  will  be  for  sale,  as  follows  i 
Four  copies  on  Imperial  Japan  paper.     Sold. 
Eight  copies  on  hand-made  paper.    Sold. 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  copies  on  hand-made  paper  ;  the  plates  on  Japan  paper.  $7.50  net, 

Mr.  Andrews'  other  books,  **  Roger  Payne  and  his  Art,"  '*  The  Bradford  Map,"  "  A  Life  of  Jean  Grolier," 
**  Amone  My  Books,"  etc.,  issued  in  similar  limited  editions,  have  been  quickly  taken  up  by  collectors,  and  it  is 
believed  that  this  new  volume  will  be  almost  immediately  out  of  print. 


SKETCHES    OF    PRINTERS    AND    PRINTING    IN    COLONIAL 

NEW   YORK. 

By  Charles  R.  Hildeburn.  Author  of  "  The  Issues  of  the  Press  in  Pennsylvania,  i685-i784,"etc. 
With  three"  portraits  and  twenty-eight  fac-similes.  One  volume,  i2mo,  printed  from  type  on 
hand-made  paper  at  the  De  Vinne  Press,  in  an  edition  limited  to  370  copies.  Each  copy 
numbered.     Bound  in  half  vellum.     $6.50  net. 

The  portraits  have  been  etched  especially  for  this  book  by  Albert  Rosenthal.  The  fac-similes  show  the 
titles  of  twenty-eight  issues  of  the  New  York  Press. 

It  is  a  popular  account  of  the  development  of  the  "  art  preservative  of  all  the  arts  "  in  Colonial  New  York, 
describing  the  most  important  issues  of  each  press,  giving  whatever  is  known  of  the  several  printers,  and  their 
personality,  and  full  of  interesting  bibliographical,  biographical,  and  historical  notes. 

The  bibliographical  and  historical  information  contained  in  the  work  makes  it  of  the  is:reatest  value  and 
interest  to  all  collectors  of  Americana  and  to  libraries  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  supplied  with  the  latest 
important  publications  in  the  departments  of  history  and  bibliography. 

THE  POTE  JOURNAL. 

Edited  by  Bishop  John  Hurst,  with  an  historical  introduction  by  Victor  H.  Paltsits  of  the  Lenox 
Library.  Limited  to  350  copies,  numbered  and  signed,  on  Van  Gelder  paper,  and  25  copies  on 
Imperial  Japan  paper.  A  full  descriptive  circular  of  the  work  will  be  sent  upon  application. 
$15.00  net.    Special  edition,  $25.00  net. 

The  manuscript  of  The  Pote  Journal  was  recently  discovered  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  by  Bishop  John  F. 
Hurst  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  proved  to  be  the  autograph  journal  of  Captain  William  Pote.  of  Falmouth, 
Maine,  covering  the  pieriod  of  the  five  years'  French  and  Indian  war.  1744-1748. 

The  Pote  Journal  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  all  recent  discoveries  relating  to  this  period  of  our  colonial 
history.  It  contains  full  and  detailed  accounts  of  many  of  the  incidents  of  the  war.  ^i  ves  memoranda  of  sickness, 
marriages,  deaths  and  other  facts  relatins:  to  his  fellow  prisoners,  and  abounds  m  rich  genealogical  information 
regarding  the  New  England  families  of  that  period. 

The  illustrations  includes :  Bellin's  Plan  of  Annapolis  Royal,  from  Charlevoix's  "  Nouvelle  France ;" 
Itinerary,  showing  the  route  over  which  Pote  was  carried  to  Quebec  •.  Portrait  of  Sir  William  Peppcrrell,  from 
the  original  painted  by  John  Smybert  in  1751 ;  Annapolis  Royal,  from  Des  Barres*  '*  Atlantic  Neptune  •'*  A 
plan  ot  the  city  and  fortifications  of  Louisbur^,  after  Gridlev  ;  Portrait  of  Governor  William  Shirley,  from 
Drake's  *'  French  and  Indian  War ;"  View  of  Quebec,  from  Popple's  Map  ;  Fac-simile  pas:e  ot  the  orifrinal 
Pote  Tournal ;  Bastide's  pay-bill  to  Pote,  from  the  original  manuscript ;  Charles  Morris's  map  of  the  Northern 
BngUsh  Colonies  and  French  neighboring  settlements,  1749,  from  the  manuscript  draft  in  the  Lenox  Library. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  PRICES  CURRENT. 

A  record  of  books,  manuscripts  and  autographs  sold  at  auction  in  New  York,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia,  from  September  i,  1894,  to.Septemberi,  1895,  with  the  prices  realized.  Com- 
piled from  the  auctioneers'  catalogues  by  Luther  S.  Livingston,  i  vol.  Svo,  net  $6.00. 
Edition  limited  to  400  copies. 

Indispensable  to  book  collectors  and  dealers  in  old  books  everywhere. 
The  entire  edition  of  this  work  has  been  sold.    A  volume  for  '95-* 96  is  in  preparation. 
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WHAT  the  Leading  Papers  say  of 


#### 


The  MILWAUKEE 
SENTmEL 


The  CHURCHMAN 


The  BOSTON 
COMMONWEALTH 

The  ROCHESTER 
HERALD 

The  OUTLOOK 


The 
NEW  YORK  TIMES 


The  REVIEW  OF 
REVIEWS 


The 
BOSTON  HERALD 


The  ROCHESTER 
HERALD 


The  MINNEAPOLIS 
TRIBUNE 

The 
BOSTON  BEACON 


The  BUFFALO 
COMMERCLU. 


The 
BUFFALO  COURIER 


The  BOSTON  TIMES 


says  that  The  Bookman  presents  a  rare  budget  of  entertaining  gossip, 
sketches  and  book  reviews. 

says  that  the  record  which  this  already  celebrated  literary  journal  has  made 
for  itself  in  the  brief  space  of  a  few  months  is  remarkable,  but  its  success 
can  easily  be  measured  by  the  enterprise  and  foresight  of  its  founders,  for 
its  whole  plan  is  novel,  comprehensive  and  unusual.  It  has  from  the  very 
start  not  only  sustained  its  reputation  for  freshness,  sound  independent 
criticism,  thorough  and  reliable  workmanship  in  all  its  departments  along 
the  strong  and  original  lines  on  which  it  has  been  developed,  but  it  has  ad< 
vanced  with  every  number  and  increased  in  literary  value  and  interest. 

says  that  in  this  country  there  is  no  purely  literary  journal. — any  journal 
addressed  directly  to  the  writing  craft,  to  compare  with  The  Bookman. 

says  that  its  news  notes  are  fresh  and  interesting  and  its  contributions  are 
from  some  of  the  best  known  literary  people,  on  topics  of  importance, — 
not  papers  merely  written  to  fill  space. 

says  that  The  Bookman  strikes  a  distinctive  note  at  the  very  start,  distin- 
guishing itself  sharply  from  all  other  publications  of  a  similar  kind. 

says  that  The  Bookman  is,  in  fact,  a  periodical  not  only  to  be  read  but  to 
use.  When  one  has  read  it,  he  is  not  done  with  it,  for  it  has  a  distinct  value 
as  a  work  of  reference.  Among  our  magazines  there  is  nothing  that  fills  the 
same  place.  It  comes  as  the  rival  of  none,  but  to  take  an  unoccupied  place, 
— a  place,  moreover,  which  was  waiting  to  be  occupied. 

says  that  the  American  Bookman  fully  justifies  the  modest  demands  of  its 
projectors  on  the  attention  of  our  reading  public.  **  The  busy  man's  literary 
journal "  The  Bookman  aspires  to  be,  and  already  is. 

says  that  The  Bookman  abundantly  demonstrates  by  its  choice  contents  and 
exquisite  dress,  its  right  to  live  and  to  represent  current  literary  out-put. 
Its  news  notes  are  crisp  and  comprehensive,  and  its  reviews  of  fresh  books 
thoughtful  and  helpful  to  those  eager  to  know  about  books  before  perusing 
them. 

says  that  since  its  first  issue,  every  succeeding  number  has  been  better  than 
its  predecessor.  The  fact  is  The  Bookman  found  a  large  and  roomy  field  for 
itself  in  this  country,  which  it  proceeded  to  fill  to  a  '*  t." 

says  that  this  illustrated  literary  journal,  in  the  short  months  of  its  exist- 
ence, has  attained  a  remarkable  success.  It  is  not  only  valuable  as  a  serial 
for  the  passing  hour,  but  also  as  a  permanent  book  of  reference,  containing 
everything  of  interest  in  current  literature. 

says  that  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  who  wish  to  be  well  informed 
upon  what  is  going  on  in  the  Book  world  of  to-day. 

says  that  there  has  been  no  magazine  that  can  show  anything  like  the  record 
Ti{E  Bookman  has  made  in  rapidly  working  itself  into  public  favor,  reaching 
a  high  standard  in  freshness  of  literary  news  and  excellence  of  criticism, 
and  maintaining  that  standard  without  sign  of  falling  off.  The  February 
number  is  most  attractive,  and  we  are  confronted  with  a  feast  where  so  many 
**  fat  things"  are  on  the  menu  that  it  is  hard  to  choose. 

says  that  The  Bookman  is  making  itself  indispensable  to  everybody  who 
loves  literature  and  gossip  about  literature. 

says  that  The  Bookman  for  February  ends  its  second  volume  and  has  proved 
that  a  literary  magazine  can  be  something  more  than  an  advertising  medium 
for  new  books.  There  are  other  excellent  magazines  of  its  kind,  but  none 
that  occupy  the  same  place  that  The  Bookman  has  made  for  itself. 
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THE  BOOKMAN 


#^## 


The  BOSTON  TIMES     ^^y^  ^^^^  ^^^  Bookman  is  almost  a  necessity  to  literary  men  and  to  general 

readers. 


The  BOSTON  CON- 
GREGATIONALIST 


Tbe  niNNEAPOLIS 
TIMES 

The 
CHICAGO  INTERIOR 


The 
CHICAGO  JOURNAL 


The 
BUFFALO  COURIER 

The 
NEW  YORK  HERALD 


GEORGE  HAMLIN 
FITCH 


The  BOSTON  TIMES 


The  aEVELANB 
PLAIN  DEALER 


The  BOSTON 
HOME  JOURNAL 


The 
CHICAGO  INTERIOR 


The  BOSTON 
ADVERTISER 


The  BOSTON 
TRADE  MONTHLY 


says  that  The  Bookman  has  taken  rank  surpassed  by  none  and  equalled  by 
hardly  any  of  the  journals  of  its  character.  We  do  not  see  how  any  literary 
worker  or  any  one  of  literary  tastes  and  studies  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Its  special  features  are  variety  and  abundance  of  material,  although  its 
high  literary  quality  is  never  sacrificed. 

says  that  The  Bookman  surpasses  any  publication  of  its  kind  which  has 
appeared  in  this  country. 

says  that  the  book  revie.ws  are  good,  and  the  literary  gossip  is  interesting  and 
more  authoritative  than  in  most  other  magazines.  The  Bookman  is  easily 
the  leader  among  periodicals  of  its  kind. 

says  that  The  Bookman  is  rapidly  taking  its  place  a§  the  leading  monthly  of 
the  United  States.  The  October  number  contains  not  only  a  wealth  of  inter- 
esting matter  for  the  unprofessional  reader,  but  it  presents  much  material 
of  the  highest  technical  value  to  writers. 

says  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  too  much  in  praise  of  The  Bookman,  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.'s  new  monthly.  In  many  respects  it  fills  the  requirements  of 
an  ideal  literary  monthly. 

says  that  there  is  a  feast  of  good  literature  in  the  October  number  of  The 
Bookman. 

Some  Suggestions  in  Regard  to  the  Reading  of  Magazines  and  other  Periodi- 
cals in  The  San  Francisco  Chro.nicle  says :  Of  literary  magazines  and 
papers,  which  deal  exclusively  with  reviews  of  new  books  and  the  news  and 
comment  of  literature,  by  far  the  most  valuable  is  The  Bookman.  It  is  ad- 
mirably edited,  and  it  gives  more  fresh  news  about  books  and  the  writers  of 
books  than  any  three  other  journals.  It  is  curious  that  no  one  started  such 
a  magazine  before,  for  its  patronage  ought  to  be  generous. 

says  that  there  are  few  magazines  in  which  one  sees  so  many  famous  names 
among  the  writers  of  articles,  and  for  the  bookman's  table  there  could  be  no 
better  companion. 

says  that  the  February  number  of  The  Bookman  completes  the  second  volume 
of  this  literary  monthly,  which  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  and  hardly  likely  to 
have  a  successful  rival  as  long  as  it  keeps  up  the  high  standard  of  the  hrst 
two  volumes. 

says  that  The  Bookman  has  made  for  itself  a  name,  fame,  and  place  which 
are  but  its  just  deserts.  We  know  of  no  other  publication  which  so  effectually 
serves  to  keep  the  public  abreast  of  current  literature  and  authors.  It  has  a 
life  and  liveliness,  a  pretty  turn  of  wit,  and  a  familiar  tone  which  are  not 
usually  associated  with  literary  magazines,  and  which  never  overstep  the 
bounds  of  courtesy  and  intelligence. 

says  that  The  Bookman  is  so  indispensable  that  we  marvel  that  we  lived  so 
long  without  it.  A  handsome  bound  volume  of  the  first  six  numbers  is  a 
book  to  be  placed  in  the  forefront  of  the  library  and  kept  there. 

says  that  The  Bookman  is,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  a  remarkable  success,  and 
becomes  more  and  more  indispensable  to  those  who  wish  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  literary  thought  of  the  time. 

says  that  there  is  no  literary  journal  devoted  strictly  to  the  book-field,  which, 
in  our  estimation,  is  so  valuable  and  full  of  interest  as  The  Bookman.  For 
one  who  desires  to  gain  an  insight  into  current  literature,  we  would  recom- 
mend this  in  preference  to  anything  of  its  kind  which  has,  so  far,  come  to 
our  notice. 
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With  the  January  numiir  "The  Biitlcl"  tiarli  ils  sctond  year.  Of  all  the  Ultle  patket  magatinei, 
this  stands  KACILE  PKINCIFS.  Amid  Iktsi  apostlti  of  "  the  new"  and  "  the  modtrn"  feilk  their  eaustic 
ulleraHees,  their  Hzarre  make-iif,  and  their  lireiome  boastful  imfortanee,  this  little  magazine  wins  its  iiiay 
to  the  heart  of  the  lover  of  the  truly  good  and  merthy  in  literature,  ft  brings  ts  us  forgotten  or  rare 
flo-ivers  from  the  older  gardens,  and  arranges  them   %mth  perfect  art  for  our  delight. ^Mk.  Chahles 

Dexter  Allen  in  Hartkord  Post. 

THE   BIBELOT: 

A  Reprint  of  Poetry  and   Prose   chosen  in  part  from 
Scarce  Editions  and  sources  not  generally  know^n. 
1896. 

Subscriptions  for  1896  are  now  75  cents  in  advance,  postpaid,  and  are  taken  for  the  cotn- 

StUte  year  otUy.    On  completion  of  Volume  II,  in  December,  the  price  will  be  advanced  to 
!i.oo  net,  in  wrappers. 

Foreign  Suburiptioni  are  15  ccdU  additional  to  IhsH  ratci. 


it  vet  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mosher's  editioos,  would  do  well  to  pio- 
e  little  afikir,  unique  in  stjle,  mailed  for  a-cent  stamp. 


Book  lovers  who  a 
cure  his  New  List — a  choice  Tittle  afour,  unique  in  stjle,  n 

1895. 

THE  BIBELOT  for  1895,  Volume  1,  small  4to,  antique  boards  and  in  slide  case,  $1.50 
net,  postpaid. 


THOMAS  B.  MOSHER,  37  Exchange  Street,  Portland,  Maine. 
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THE  Publishers  of  THE  BOOKMAN  announce  that  by 
arrangement  with  Messrs.  Stone  &  Kimball,  Pub- 
lishers of  THE  CHAP-BOOK,  they  can  offer  THE  CHAP- 
BOOK  and  THE  BOOKMAN  together  for  one  year,  at 
$3.25.  Orders  for  subscriptions  should  in  all  cases  be 
accompanied  by  remittance.  THE  CHAP-BOOK,  $2.00, 
THE    BOOKMAN,  $2.00 

Pleaae  mention  The  Bookmak^Id  writins  to  advertiwra. 
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THE   BOOKMAN. 

^N  ILLUSTR^'WD  LITHK^RY  JOURNAL 


CONTENTS    FOR   JUNE. 

I.    CHRONICLE  AND  COfinENT.  page 

American,  Ens^lish,  Miscellaneous.    With  Portraits,  etc 2^^301 

11.    POETRY. 

Tlie  Suppliant  .  ByJoHNB.  Tabs  ;i2 

Wislies By  Philip  Becker  Goetz  ^24 

A  Love  L«etter By  Herbert  MOLler  Hopkins  310 

Beyond  Bounds B>  Dorothea  Lummis  341 

Hold  rie  Not  False By  Katharine  Pearson  Woods  346 

III.  KATE  CARNEGIE.     A  Novel.    Chapters  XI  and  XII. 

Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Gordon.      To  be  continued.  By  Ian  Maclaren  302 

IV.  THE  READER. 

Mrs.  Qaskeli  and  Cliarlotte  Bronte.     With  Nine 

Illustrations By  Clement  K.  Shorter  313 

Livins:  Critics,     yil.  Covenlo'Tdtmore.     With  Por- 
trait         By  Richard  Gaknett  325 

Portraiture  of  tlie  American  Revolutionary  War. 

Second  Paper.     Illustrated By  W.  L.  Andrews  329 

Canadian  Feelins^  toward  the  United  States  By  Duncan  Ca.mpbell  Scott  333 

Stendhal.     Second  Paper By  Frederic  Taber  Cooper  337 

On  the  Buyins^  of  Books By  Annie  Nathan  Meyer  342 

V.    PARIS  LETTER By  Robert  H.  Sherard  344 

VI.    REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

A  riodern  Arcadian  Idyll  (Summer  in  Arcady)— Es^bert's  Latin  Inscriptions— 
The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware— Andr^  Ch^nier— Books  about  the  Staj^e 
—Orthodoxy  Progressing:  (Moral  Evolution)— Kailyard  Literature  (HHic  Hcther- 
ington  ;  Robert  Urquhart ;  Doctor  Congalton's  Legacy  ;  James  Inwick,  Ploughman  and 
Elder)— Cleg  Kelly—Concerning  Good  English  (Madelon)— The  Reds  of  the 
Midi— The  Wood  of  the  Brambles ^47-3<)4 

VII.    NOVEL  NOTES. 

A  Fool  of  Nature— The  Lure  of  Fame— Hadjira- Earth's  Enigmas— In  the 
Village  of  Viger— When  Greek  Meets  Greek— The  Paying  Guest— Sleeping 
Fires 164-^67 

VIII.    THE  BOOKMAN'S  TABLE. 

Retrospective  Reviews :  A  Literary  Log— The  History  of  Oratory  from 
the  Age  of  Pericles  to  the  Present  Time— Art  and  Humanity  in  Homer  — 
Three  Gringos  in  Venezuela  and  Central  America— Venezuela— Rare 
Books  and  their  Prices— The  Quotations  of  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Old —Bookman  Brevities 307-^72 

IX.    THE  BOOK  riART.     For  Bookreadcrs,  Bookbuycn  jtid  Booksellers  : 

Eastern  Letter— Western  Letter— English  Letter  —Sales  of  Books  during 
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TO  BE  PUBLISHED  ABOUT  JUNE  isT, 


A  NEW  NOVEL 


BY 

STEPHEN  CRANE 


Qeorqe'5  Mother 

By  STEPHEN  CRANE 

Author  of  **The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,"  *^The  Black  Riders,"  etc. 

Large  16mo,  192  pp.,  cloth,  75  cents 


Uniform  with  the  Above 

WORTH  WHILE 

By  F.  F.  MONTRfesOR 

Author  of  "  The  One  Who  Looked  On,"  "  Into  the  Highways  and  Hedges,"  etc. 

Large  16mo,  cloth,  75  cents 


OTHER  NOVELS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED: 


THE  DEriAGOGUE  AND 
LADY  PHAYRE 

By  William  J.  Locke,  i2mo,  cloth,  $i.oo. 

HER  OWN  DEVICES 

A  NoveL     By  C.  G.  Compton.     i2ino,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
$i.oo. 

PAPIER  MXch6 

A  Novel.     By  CHARLES  ALLEN.     i2mo,  cloth,  $i.oo. 

THE  NEW  VIRTUE 

A  Novel.     By  Mrs.  OsCAR  Berringer.     lamo,  cloth, 
$i.oo. 


MISTHER  CRY  AN 

An  Incident  in  the  History  of  a  Nation.     By  Edwari^ 
McNuLTY.     i2mo,  elegantly  bound,  ^i.oo. 

A  MASK  AND  A  MARTYR 

By  E.  Livingston  Prescott,  author  of  "  The  Apoth- 
eosis of  Mr.  Tyrawley."     i2mo,  $1.50. 

HADJIRA 

A  Turkish  Story.     By  "Adalet."    Crown  8vo,  ^i  50. 

ACROSS  AN  ULSTER  BOG 

By  M.  Hamilton.    i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 


EDWARD  ARNOLD,   Publisher 


70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Please  menUon  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertiaera. 
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Harper  &  Brothers'  New  Books 


MARK  TWAIN'S  JOAN  OF  ARC. 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OP  JOAN  OP  ARC.  Bv  Lf)Uis  db  Contb.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Team 
Francis  Aldbn.  Illustrated  from  drawings  by  F.  V.  Du  Mono,  and  from  Paintings.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Oma- 
mentau,  $3.50. 


*'  Mr.  Clemens  has  done  such  excellent  work  that  it  is 
sure  to  give  him  a  high  reputation  in  a  new  field/* — LiUr- 
ary  Worlds  Boston. 

*'  The  task  which  Mark  Twain  set  before  him  was  a 
difficult  one,  and  he  has  accomplished  it  astonishingly 
welL'*--Rcv.  Geo.  H.  Hbpworth,  in  New  York  Herald. 


*'That  Mark  Twain  wrote  it,  is  a  wonderful  testimony 
to  the   vcrs.-ttility  and  vitality  of  his  industry  and  his 


talents."— Boston   Transcript. 

hapi 

•Christian  IVtfrJk,  New'  York. 
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A  new  and  fascinating  chapter  of  French  history." 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  nEnOIRS  OF  BARRA5. 

MEMOIRS  OPBARRAS»  Member  of  the  Directorate.  Edited,  with  a  Gener.1l  Introduction,  Prefaces,  and  Appendices, 
bv  Gborgb  DfRUY.  Translated.  With  Seven  Portraits  in  PhtJtoeravure,  Two  Fac-Similes  and  Two  Plans.  Four 
Volumes.  Vol.  I.  The  Ancient  R^imeand  the  Revolution.  Vol.  11.  Directorate  up  to  the  18th  Fructidor.  Vol.  III. 
The  Directorate  from  the  i8th  Fructidor  to  the  18th  Brumaire.  Vol.  IV.  The  Consulate. — The  Empire — The  Res- 
toration.— ^An  Analytical  Index.    Svo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $3.75  per  Volume. 


riARY  ANDERSON. 

(Mmb, 
Svo,  Cloth,  Deckel  ETdges  and  Gilt  Top,  $250. 

ON  SNOW-SHOES  TO  THE  BARREN  GROUNDS. 


A  PEW  MEMORIES  by  Mary  Anderson  (Mmb.  db  Navarro).  With  Six  Portraits,  of  which  Five  are  Photogravures 
"        ~  Ed  -  -      ~       - 


Twenty-six  Hundred  Miles  after  Musk-Oxen  and  Wotxi  Bison.  By  Caspar  Whitnkv,  Author  of  "A  Sporting  Pilerim- 
age.**  Illustrated  from  Drawings  by  Frederic  Remington,  G.  H.  Hbming,  and  from  Photographs.  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $3.50. 

BRISEIS. 

A  Novel.  By  William  Black.  Illustrated.  lamo.  Cloth,  $1.75.  Uniform  in  size  with  Harper  &  Brothers*  Library 
Edition  of  Mr.  Black's  Noveb. 

CYRUS  W.  FIELD. 

His  Life  and  Work  [1819-1892] .  Edited  by  Isabella  Field  Judson.  With  Photogravure  Portrait  and  other  Illustra- 
tions.   Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Deckle  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $2.00. 

EXTRAORDINARY  CASES. 

By  Hbnrv  Laurkn  Cunton.    With  Photogravure  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $2.50. 

MADELON. 

A  Novel.     By  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Author  of  "Pembroke,"  "A  New  England  Nun,'*  etc.    i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 

^"*'  THE  OUANANICHE, 

And  iu  Canadian  Environment.  By  E.  T.  D.  Chambers.  With  an  Introduction  by  Licut.-Col.  Andrew  C.  P.  Hag- 
(«akd,  D.S.O.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2.00. 


MARK  TWAIN. 

New  Library  Editions  from  new  electrotype  plates.    The  following  volumes  are  published  or  in  preparation  for  early 
;.     Ci 


Issue.    Crown  8vo,  Cloth. 

The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.     Illustrated. 
ft  75. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.    Illustrated. 


A  Cennectlcut  Yankee  In  King  Arthur's  Court.  Illus. 

$1-75. 

Life  on  the  Mississippi.    Illustrated. 


Other  volumes  to  follow. 


NOVELS  BY  THOnAS  HARDY. 

New  and  Uniform  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  Cloth. 

Deapemte  Remedies.    $1.50  The  Woodlanders.    $1.50  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes.    $1.50 

Jude  the  Obscure.  Illustrated.  $1.75  The  Trumpet-Major.    $1.50  Two  on  a  Tower.    $1.50 

A  Laodicean.    $1.50  Parfrom  the  Madding  Crowd.  $1.50  Return  of  the  Native.    $1.50 

The.  Hand  of  Ethelberta.    $1.50        The  Mayor  of  Casterbrldge.    $1.50    Tessof  the  D'Urberyllles.  Illus.  $1.50 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK. 
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Some  Spring  Books. 


Armenian  Poems. 

Rendered  into  English  Verse  by  Alice  Stone 
Blackwell.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

*' Interesting  .is  revealing  to  a  Iiitherto  unequalled  extent 
the  poetic  genius  and  character  of  this  betrayed  and  sufTering 
people." — Christian  Register. 

Life  of  Jesus. 

By  Ernest  Renan,  author  of  *'  History  of  the 
People  of  Israel,"  "  The  Future  of  Science." 
Translation  newly  revised  from  the  Twenty- 
third  and  final  edition.     8vo,  cloth,  $2.50. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

His  Family  Letters.  With  a  Memoir  by  Wil- 
liam Michael  Rossetti.  Portraits.  2  vols., 
8vo,  cloth,  $6.50. 

Vol.  I.  Memoir.    Vol.  II.  Family  Letters. 

With  introductory  notes  by  W.  M.  Rossetti. 
With  ten  portraits  by  D.  G.  Rossetti  of  him- 
self and  other  members  of  the  family. 

Handbook  of  Arctic  Dis- 
coveries. 

By  A.  W.  Greely,  Brigadier-General  United 
States  Army.     i6mo,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.00. 

New  Volumes  of  the 

■ 

Keynotes  Series* 

Nobody's  Fault.    By  Netta  Syrett. 
Platonic  Affections.    By  John  Smith. 
Title-pages  by  Aubrey  Beardsley.      Each,  i6mo, 
cloth,  $1.00. 


Some  Modern  Heretics. 

By  Cora  Maynard.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

An  unusually  well-conceived  and  well-exccutcd  story, 


Effie  Hetlierington. 

By  Robert  Bichanan,  author  of  "  The  Shadow 
of  the  Sword."     i2mo,  cloth.  $1.50. 

"  Near  to  bcinj;  masterly." — Prox'.  Journal. 

"  Vivid  and  livincall  through  .  .  .  the  strength  manifested 
is  equalled  only  by  the  tenderness  .  .  .  will  search  all  hearts.^' 
— Boston  Courier. 

The  Religion  of  Hope. 

By  Philip  S.  Moxom,  author  of  "  The  Aim  of 
Life,"  '•  From  Jerusalem  to  Nicaea."  i6mo, 
cloth,  $1.25. 

'*  Wc  cannot  have  too  much  of  this  preaching.*' — Phila. 
American. 

Cavalry  In  the  Waterloo 
Campaign. 

By  Lieut.-General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C,  etc. 
Forming  the  third  volume  in  the   **  Pall  Mall 
Magazine    Library."  '  With   portraits,    maps, 
and  plans.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 
"  Spirited  and  vividly  written  little  book." — London  News. 

Six  Modern  Women. 

Psychological  Sketches.  By  Laura  Marholm 
Hansson.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Hermione  Ramsden.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

"A  most  suct^estive  and  thought-stimulating  book,  that 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  her  :is  a  woman  and  a.  thinker ; 
a  book  to  be  earnestly  recommended  to  the  thoughtful  study 
of  the  *  new  woman/  and  to  earnest  people  gencr.illy." — 
Saturday  Evening  Gazette. 

"Strong,  healthy  and  tnily  womanly.  It  urges  to  a  higher 
individuality  and  inspires  toward  the  most  worthy  dignity 
tu  which  modem   women  can  attain." — N.  V.  Tiwes. 

**  A  thoughtful,  earnest  writer  who  has  looked  further  into 
woman's  nature  than  most  of  her  sex." — Commercial  Adx>er- 
tiser. 


(i 


A  keen,  interesting  study." — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


Modern  French  Literature. 

By  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  Ph.D.,  author  of 
"  Modern  German  Literature."  i2mo,  cloth, 
$1.50. 

rnhlic  opinion  "lay*  of  '*  Mo<lem  German  Literature  "  : 
**  An  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  our  accounts  of 
German  Literature.'* 


ROBERTS  BROS.,   Publishers,   Boston. 
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Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Bulfinch,  Architect 

WITH  OTHER  FAMILY  PAPERS 

Edited  by  his  granddaugliter,  Ellen  Susan  Bulfinch.  Witii  five  j>ortraits,  ciglit  full-page  views  of  famous 
buildings  designed  by  Bulfinch,  and  many  head-  and  tail-pieces,  illustrating  some  of  his  designs.  Beau- 
tifully printed,  and  handsomely  bound  in  buckram.     Large  8vo,  $^.(X)  //.7. 

Bulfmch  is  a  great  figure  in  the  history  of  American  architecture.  From  1S17  to  18^0,  he  was  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  at  Washington.  The  State  Ht^use  at  Boston,  which  has  been  discussed  much  of  late,  is 
probably  his  most  famous  building,  but  many  of  th^*  finest  structures  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  first  half  of 
this  century,  were  designed  by  him.  The  story  of  his  life  is  fitly  told  in  this  book,  which  is  altogether  a 
worthy  memorial  of  the  celebrated  architect. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

By  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  Editor  of  the  American  Statesmen  Series,  and  author  of  several  volumes  in  the  series, 

"Abraham  Lincoln,"  "John  Adams,"  "  Benjamin  Franklin,"  etc.     Witii  portraits  and  other  illustrations. 

2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  bound  in  fine  library  style,  gilt  top,  $4.00  ;  also  uniform  with  the  Riverside  Holmes, 

$4.00.     Urge-paper  Edition^  uniform  with  the  laige-paj")er  edition  of  Dr.   Holmes's  Works.     2  vok., 

Svo,  $10.00  net.     This  edition  is  admirably  adapted  for  extension. 

Mr.  Morse  has  accomplished  his  work  in  a  skilful  and  judicious  manner.  It  could  hardly  have  been  done 
better.  It  will  be  a  perpetual  delight  to  the  lovers  of  one  of  the  most  joyous  of  poets,  and  the  sweetest  and 
most  genial  of  men." — 'Boston  Transcript. 

TENTH  TH0US/1ND 

TOM  GROG AN 

By  P.  HoPKinsoN  Smith,  author  of  "A  Gentleman  Vagabond,"  "Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville,"  etc.  Beau- 
tifully printed,  and  bound  in  a  strikingly  artistic  style.  Illustrated  with  nineteen  designs  by  C.  S.  Reinhart. 
Crown  Svo,  $1.50. 

"  Distinctly  the  strongest  piece  of  work  which  has  come  from  his  hand.     It  is  a  study  of  local  life,  under 

exciting  conditions,  a  chapter  torn  from  the  history  of  the  labor  agitation  and  industrial  revolution The 

peculiar  quality  of  the  story  is  its  vitality,  its  first-hand  portraiture  of  life As  for  Tom  herself,  it  must  be 

frankly  conceded  that  she  has  won  the  hearts  of  all  her  readers.  She  is  both  brave  and  real.  She  not  only 
might  have  happened,  but  she  actually  did  happen.  It  is  such  portraiture  that  makes  literature." — The  Out^ 
lookf  New  York. 

"A  stirring,  thrilling  dramatic  story." — {Mail  and  Express,  New  York. 

"Tom  Grogan  is  a  woman  of  truly  heroic  mould, — a  personality  in  many  ways  entirely  new  to  fiction." 
— Boston  Beacon, 

Spring  Notes  from  Tennessee 

By  Bradford  Torrey,  author  of  "A  Rorida  Sketch-book,"  "  Birds  in  the  Bush,"  "A  Rambler's  Lease,"  "The 

Foot-path  Way."     i6mo,  $1.25. 

"  Mr.  Torrey's  explorations,  as  they  are  recorded  in  these  eight  chapters,  are  confined  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Chattanooga, — along  Missionary  Ridge,  on  Lookout  Mountain,  at  Chickamauga,  Orchard  Knob,  and 
the  national  cemetery,  and  on  the  high,  narrow  plateau  beyond  tlie  Tennessee  river,  known  as  Walden's 
Ridge.  He  wandered  through  this  region  for  a  period  of  three  weeks  in  eariy  spring,  and  tlie  list  of  birds 
which  he  found  there,  and  01  whose  habits  he  writes  with  such  contagious  enthusiasm,  includes  no  less  than 
ninety-three  distinct  varieties Bradford  Torrey  is  a  naturalist  who  does  not  permit  his  passion  for  ornith- 
ology to  obscure  his  interest  in  men  and  women,  or  his  appreciation  of  historical  associations  or  scenic 
beauty. " — 'Boston  'Beacon . 

Sold  by  booksellers.     Sent,  postpaid,  by 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company, 

BOSTON  and  NEW  YORK 
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The  International  Cyclopedia 

OFFIOAIXY  ADOPTED  FOR  USE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF 

*** 

New  York 
Chicago 
Pblladdphia 
Boston 

^    __  **» 

NEW  EDITION   NOW  COMPLETE 

15  Rojal  Octavo  Volumes— 14,000  Pages— Illnslralloiis  In  Colors.  Rew  Stale  Haps  and  Plans  of  Cities 

t/ft/  Ihi  volumis  JtlhcrrJ  al  once,  fJt/r«!  f  Ji'rf,  on  "  Our  Easy  PjjrnuHl  Plan,"  or  far  Cash. 
Full  particulars  and  pamphlet  of  sample  pages  sent  on  application. 


A  FEW  COnnENTS 

GEORGE  EDWARD  REED,  DJ>.,  LL.D.,  President  Dickinson  CoUegt,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  says : 

'■  Perhaps  Ihc  best  thing  I  can  say  for  The  International  Cyclopedia  is.  that  wiihin 
the  last  three  weeks  I  have  given  my  own  sec  of  BrJtannica  in  exchange  for  The  Intkr- 
NATioNALandam  much  pleased  with  the  change.  It  is  up-to-dale.  concise,  and  yet  sulfictenlly 
full  and  explicit.    For  general  use  il  is  one  of  the  very  best  Cyclopasdias  now  before  the  market. 

A.  H.  FETTEROLF,  LU)^  Presiient  of  Glrard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa,  says: 

"  I  find  The  Interna  rioNALCvcLOP.tiJlA  very  salisfaclory .     It  meets  my  wants  entirely. " 

p.  A.  NARCH,  LLoDi,  L.HJ).,  Librarian  of  Lafoyette  College,  Easton,  Pa^  says: 

■'  The  Internatconal  Cvcix>i'^;i)ia  is  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  works  of  reference  in 
our  reading  room.  It  is  ihe  surest  and  quickest  means  of  getting  information  about  matters 
and  things  in  America  and  on  Americans  that  the  big  Cyclopedias  are  too  big  to  notice,  and 
about  all  sons  of  subjects  to  which  students  most  often  wish  to  refer." 

a  BENJAMIN  ANDREWS,  DJ>.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Brown  UnlTerslt;,  sa;s: 

"Among  the  many  encyclopedias  now  available,  nearly  all  possessing  excellencies  in 
various  points.  The  International  is  one  of  the  best.  Many  of  its  articles  are  marvels  of 
comprehensiveness  and  of  concise  and  accurate  statement." 

HOQ.  CHAS.  R.  SKINNER,  State  Supervisor  Institutes  and  Training  Classes,  says : 

"  It  seems  to  mc  that  the  privileges  now  within  the  reach  of  school  districts  to  purchase 
and  care  for  libraries,  should  place  The  International  Cvclof.ci>ia  in  every  progressive 
school  district  of  the  Sule,  It  is  a  proper  work  to  follow  a  Dictionary,  and  should  precede 
works  of  a  miscellaneous  character." 

ALBION  W.  SHALL,  Ph  J).,  President  of  Colby  University,  Waterrlile,  Me.,  says : 

"On  topics  about  which  I  am  competent  to  judge,  I  have  found  The  Internatiokai. 
perfectly  authoriiaiive,  and  should  recommend  il  as  likely  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  who  wish 
for  a  treasury  of  facts  rather  than  a  collection  of  scientific  treatises." 
Far  full  particulars  apply  to 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPyCDIA 

•49-«S'  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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CHARLES  SGRIBNER'S  SONS'  NEW  BOOKS 


Robert  Louis  Stevenson^s  Unfinished  Romance 

WEIR  OF  HERMISTON. 

STEVENSON'S  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  STORY  AS  QUOTED  IN  MRS.  STRONG»S  DIARY 

**The  Story  unfolds  itself  before  me  to  the  least  detail.  There  is  nothing 
left  in  doubt.  I  never  felt  so  before  in  anything  I  ever  wrote.  It  will  be  my 
best  work.     I  feel  myself  so  sure  in  every  word." 

"Surely  no  son  of  Scotland  has  died,  leaving  with  his  last  breath  a  worthier 
tribute  to  the  land  he  loved. ' ' — Sidney  Colvin. 

In  no  case  of  an  unfinished  story  has  an  author  left  so  full  a  forecast  of  his 
intention.  Mr.  Stevenson  had  outlined  to  his  amanuensis,  Mrs.  Strong,  the  plot 
of  what  remained  unwritten,  and  by  her  aid  an  editorial  note  of  nearly  twenty 
pages  gives  it  so  fully  that  the  reader  is  left  in  no  doubt  of  the  result  or  of  the 
fate  of  any  of  the  characters.     It  is  issued  in  attractive  form,  i2mo,  $i.so. 

POEMS  AND  BALLADS*     By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.   With  Portrait,     i  amo,  $  i .  so. 

Lovers  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  writings  will  welcome  this  dainty  and  attractively  bound  volume,  which 

comprises  all  the  poems  included  in  "A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,"  "  Ballads,"  "  Underwoods,"  and 

over  forty  pieces  of  verse  written  since  the  publication  of  those  volumes. 

*^*  Messrs  Charles  Scrihtier"  s  Sons  having  recent  Iv  acquired  the  rights  to  the  publication  of  THE  VAILIHA 
LETTERS,  two  vols.,  $2.25 ;  THE  AMATEUR  EMIGRANT,  $1.25  :  THE  EBB  TIDE,  f  1.25  ;  HACAIRE, 
f  1.00,  are  now  the  publishers  in  this  country  of  all  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  works. 

MRS.  BURNETT'S  NEW  NOVEL 

A  LADY  OP  QUALITY.    Dy  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.    i2tno,  $150. 

**  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  talked  about  all  the  year.  Clorinda  Wildairs  is  one  of  the  most  piquant,  irresistible,  and 
audacious  characters  in  modem  fiction.  Neither  Hardy  nor  Meredith  has  imagined  a  more  remarlcable  woman.  She  is 
always  splendidly  human.** — N.  V.  Times. 

NEW  NOVELS  AND  SHORT  STORIES 

CINDERELLA,   and  Other  Stories.     By  Richakd 
Hakuing  li/\vis.     i2mo,  %i.(x>. 

M  r.  I  >M  vis's  new  volume  contains  five  stories,one  of  wliich 
is  a  new  Van  Bibber  story,  while  all  are  i  1  his  best  vt  i  1. 

WANDERING  HEATH.   Stories.  Studies,  and  Sketches. 
By  **  Q."     i2mo,  $1.23. 

*'  Wholly  ch.irming.*' — Hoston  Transcript. 

YOUR  MONEY  OR  YOUR  LIFE.     By  Edith  Car- 
PENTER.    A  Herald  Prize  Story.     i2mo,  $1  25. 


COMEDIES  OP  COURTSHIP.  Bjr  Anthony  Hopf. 
i2mo.  Uniform  with  Kohbkt  tiRAN r's  "  The  BachcU»r  s 
Christmas."     i2mo,  $1.50. 

*'  They  are  all  bright,  all  clever.'* — Boston  Advertiser. 


The 


A  POOL  OP  NATURE.  By  Jim  ian  Hawthornk. 
11  er aid  %\OyOoo  Prize  Story.     i2mo,  $1.25. 

DOCTOR  CONOALTON'S  LEGACY.  A  Chronicle  of 
North  Country  By-ways.  By  Henry  Johnston.  i2mo, 
fi.as. 


A  riASTER  SPIRIT.  By  Harriet  PrescottSpoffokd. 
i6m(»,  75  cents. 

A  strongly  poetic  musical  story. 

IRRALIE*S  BUSHRANGER.     A  Story  of  Australian 
Adventure.     By  E.  W.  Hornung.     75  cents. 

**  Compacted  of  all  the  good  qualities  of  romantic  a  !- 
venturous  fiction." — -V.  )'.  Tribune. 

lA.    A  Love  Story.     By  *'  Q.'*      i6mo,  75  cents. 

•*  Wholesome,  vigorous,  and  delightful."— 5<?*/t;«  Jour* 
not. 


THE  IVORY  SERIES 

Fiction  by  popular  writers  in  dainty,  uniform  binding. 

AHOS  JUDD.    A  Novel.    By  J.  A.  Mitchell,  Editor 
of  Life.    Fourth  Edition.     i6mo,  75  cents. 

*'A  fascinating  book." — Boston  Advertiser. 


THE  SUICIDE  CLUB.     By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
i6mo.  75  cents. 

"  Most  characteristic  of  Mr.  Stevens<m*s  peculiar  and 
charming  talent." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

MADAME  DELPHINB.  By  George  W.  Cable.   i6mo, 
75  cents. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  153-157  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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J.  B.  Lippiptt  Gompaiig's  special  spdiig  imioDiiiiiiiiiiiiits 

A  New  Issue  of 

CHAMBER'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

At  a  Popular  Price 

A  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge,  containing  upwards  of  30,000  articles ;  illustrated  by  more  than 
3,500  engravings  ;  over  1 1, 000,000  words,  and  l7f56o  columns  of  reading  matter. 

Rewritten  and  Enlarged  by  American  and  English  Editors.  International  in  (Character.  Based  upon  the  most 
recent  Census  Returns,  and  Corrections  and  Additions  made  up  to  the  day  of  Printing. 

The  New  Popular  Edition.     In  10  Volumes.     Imperial  Octavo, 
Cloth  binding,  $20.00  net;  half  leather  binding,  $25.00  net. 

CHAMBER'S  ENCYCLOPi€DlA  is  in  use  as  a  book  of  reference  wherever  the  English  language  is 
known.  The  first  edition  of  this  great  work  was  completed  in  1808.  From  this  point  for  over  twenty  years 
a  process  of  correction  and  revision  was  continued  from  year  to  year,  thus  bringing  the  information  down  to 
the  latest  possible  date. 

But  this  process  of  revising  and  altering  could  not  be  carried  on  indefinitely.  Many  articles  called  for  an 
entirely  different  treatment.  New  subjects  of  interest  demanded  admittance,  while  some  have  lost  their  claim  to 
the  prominence  given  them  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  Publishers  therefore  have  set  up  and  electrotyped  the 
work  afresh  for  this  new  edition,  in  the  preparation  of  which  every  line  of  the  previous  edition  has  been  scrutin- 
ized, and  the  articles  rewritten,  partially  or  entire,  while  new  articles  have  been  prepared  to  embrace  all  new  sub- 
jects required  by  the  progress  of  knowledge.  This  edition  is  consequently  a  new  encyclopaedia,  comprising 
the  latest  information  in  the  whole  range  of  liuman  knowledge,  and  it  is  offered  to  the  public  at  a  reduction 
of  one-third  from  the  price  of  any  previous  edition.  Furthermore,  we  have  withdrawn  our  former  trade 
editions  from  the  market. 

All  editions  of  Chamber's  Encyclopcirdia  offered  in  America  and  not  hearing  our  imprint  are  hogus 
and  }o years  behind  the  times.  

REDUCED  ONE-THIRD  IN  PRICE 

TWO   INVALUABLE    WORKS    OF  REFERENCE 

For  the  LibraiT,  School  and  Family 

LIPPINCOXrS  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

EDITION  OF  1895,  WITH  LATEST  CENSUS  RETURNS 
NEWLY  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED 

A  Complete  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  or  Geographical  Dictionary  of  the  World,  containing 
notices  of  over  125,000  places,  with  recent  and  authentic  information  respecting  the  Countries,  Islands, 
Rivers,  Mountains,  Cities,  Towns,  etc.,  in  every  portion  of  the  globe;  also,  the  Census  for  1880-1800.  Orig- 
inally edited  by  Joseph  Thomas,  M.D.^  LL.D.,  author  of  Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Biographical  Dictionary," 
"Thomas's  Pronouncing  Medical  Dictionary,"  etc.,  etc. 

One  Imperial  Octavo  Volume  of  nearly  j 000  pages.  Library  sheep,  S8.00  net;  half  Turkey, 
$10.00  net;  half  Russia  j  $10.00  net, 

LIPPINCOTTS  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  MYTHOLOGY 

Containing  Memoirs  of  the  Eminent  Persons  of  All  Ages  and  Countries.     By  J.  Thomas,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

New  Edition.  Thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  enlarged  Complete  in  one  imperial  octavo  volume  of 
2550  pages.     Sheep,  $8  00  net ;  half  Turkey,  $10.00  net ;  half  Russia,  $10.00  net. 

Two-Volume  Edition,  sheep,  per  set,  $10.00  net ;  half  Turkey,  $12.00  net. 


Specimen  pages  of  any  of  the  above  Books  free  sent  on  application  to  the  Publishers 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTTCOnPANY,  715-717  flarket  Street,        -        PHILADELPHIA 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL    BOOKSELLERS 
Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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D.  APPLETON  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 


WITH    THE     FATHERS 

With  a  Chapter  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  other 

Studies  in  the  History  of  the  United  States.    By  Prof. 

J.  B.  McMaster,  author  of  »'  A  History  of  the  People 

of  the  United  States."    i2mo.  Cloth,  $i.^o.  * 

In  addition  to  hi;>  timely  and  important  elucidation  of  the 

Mtmroe  Doctrine,  l*rof.    McMaster  treats  of  the  Third  Term 

from  the  historical  point  of  view,  and  discusses  other  political 

and  financial  subjects  of  grave  importance  as  illustrated  by 

the  li}(bt  of  history. 

WAGES   AND  CAPITAL 

An  Examination  of  the  Wafi^es  Fund  Doctrine.    Bv 
Prof.  F.  VV.  Taussig,  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
in  Harvard  University,  author  of  "Tariff  History  of 
the  United   States,"  and  *'  The  Silver  Situation  in 
the  United  States.'*     i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
Prof.  Taussig  examines  the  relations  of  c.ipital  towages,  and 
concludes  that  wages  are  paid  from  capital,  but  not  from  a  pre- 
determined fund  of  captital.    He  examines  and  rejects  the  doc- 
trine that  wap;esare  paid  from  the  laborer's  own  unuhict.    The 
bearing  of  this  general  reasoning  on  practical  problems,  such  as 
strikes  and  trades  unions,  and  on  general  economic  theory,  is 
then  considered. 

THE  WARFARE  OF  SCIENCE  WITH 

THEOLOGY 

A  History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Thcolojfv  in 
Christendom.     By  Andkkw   D.  Wim  k.  LL.D..  late 
President  and  Professor  of   Historv  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity.   In  two  vols.    8vo,  Cloth,  \s.on. 
**  The  magnum  opus  of  the  eminent  ex- President  of  Cornell 
plants  a  new  and  notable  milestone  along  the  highway  of  ever- 
advancing  human  thought.   .  .  The  work  is  a  m.isterpiece  of 
a  mind  as  devoid  of  wanton  iconoclasm  as  of  mor.il  cowartlice. 
It  Ls  a  definitive  statement  of  where  the  best  thinkers  of  the 
world  now  stand  in  the  religio-scientific  conflict.     It  is  clear, 
honest,  brave,  and  must  be  given  a  place  among  the  great  books 
of  the  year." — Chicago  Tribunt. 

Third  Edition, 

HANDBOOK  OF  BIRDS 

Of  Eastern  North  America.  With  Keys  to  the 
Species ;  Descriptions  of  their  Plumages.  Nests,  etc. ; 
their  Distribution  and  Mif^rations.    By  Frank  M. 


ly  200  Illustrations,    lamo.    L.ibrary 
tion,  Cloth,  S3.00 ;  Pocket  Edition,  flexible  morocco, 

*'  f*  ar  and  away  the  best  book  that  has  appeared  in  this  or 
any  other  country  for  many  years ;  it  is  easily  first,  and  with  a 
long  interval  among  numerous  recent  competitors  for  public 
favor.  .  .  The  book  woidd  make  its  way  in  the  bird  world  as 
a  text-book  even  if  it  were  anonymous.  .  .  in  its  own  field  it 
will  stand  for  an  indefinite  period  without  a  possible  rival.'* — 
New  York  Evening  Pott. 

Third  Edition, 

FAMILIAR  FLOWERS  OF  FIELD  AND 

GARDEN. 

By  P.  Schuyler  Mathews.  Illustrated  with  200  Draw- 
ing's by  the  Author.     i2nio.  Library  Edition,  Cloth, 
$1^5;  Pocket  Edition,  flexible  morocco.  $2.25. 
^*  The  book  will  do  much  to  more  fully  acquaint  the  reader 
with  those  plants  of  field  and  garden  treated  upon  with  which 
he  may  be  out  partly  familiar,  and  go  a  long  way  towards  cor- 
recting many  popular  errors  existing  in  the  matter  of  colors  of 
flower^,  a  subject  to  which  Mr.  Mathews  has  devoted   much 
attention,  and  in  which  he  is  now  a  recognized  authority  in  the 
trade.*'— AVw  York  Florists  Exchange, 

Reoiiy  Shortly. 

FAfllLIAR  TREES  AND  THEIR  LEAVES. 

Bv   F.   Schuyler   Mathews,   author  of  "  Familiar 
Flowers   of    Field    and    Gtirden,'     "The    Beautiful 
Flower  Garden,"  etc.   Illustrated  with  over  2-»-j  Draw- 
ing from  Nature  by  the  Author.    i2mo. 
All  types   are  presented,  whether  common  or  exceptional, 
and  full   explanations  are  given.     Not  only  is  the  botanical 
name  and  habitat  of  the  tree  given  according  to  the  highest 
authority,  but  the  character  and  coloring  of  its  Ic.ifage  are  re- 
corded precisely  as  the  observer  b  likely  to  be  impressed  by 
them. 


The  Fiction  of  the  Season. 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY. 

Beinf?  the  Memoirs  of  Captain  Robert  Moray,  some- 
time an  Officer  in  the  Virjfiniu  Regiment,  and  after- 
wards of  Amherst's  Regiment.  By  Gh.ukkt  Parkkr, 
author  of  "  Pierre  and  his  People,"  The  Trail  of  the 
Sword,"  "The  Tresspasser,"  etc.  Illu^Jtrated.  lamo. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 

HIS  HONOUR,  AND  A  LADY. 

By  Mrs  Kvkrard  Cotes  (Sara  Teannette  Ouncan). 
author  of  "A  Social  Departure,'^  "  V'ernon's  Aunt,'' 
etc.    Illustrated.     lamo,  Cl«»th,  $1.50. 

THE  REDS  OF  THE  fllDI. 

An  Kpisode  of  the  French  Revolution.  Bv  Kil.ix  Gras. 
Translated  from  the  Pr<)ven9al  by  Mrs.  Caihari.ne 
A.  Janvikr.  With  an  Intn)duction  bv  Thomas  A. 
Janvier.    With  Frontispiece.    i6mo,  Cloth,  §1.50. 

CLEQ  KELLY,  ARAB  OF  THE  CITY : 
Hit  Prosrest  and  Adventures. 

ByS.  R.Crockett,  author  of  '*The  Lilac  Sunbonnct,' 
"  Bog-Myrtle  and  Peat."  etc.    With  a  Full-page  Illus- 
trations,    lamo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

THE  EXPLOITS  OF  BRIQADIER  GERARD. 

Bv  A.  CoNAN  DOVLK,  author  of  "The  Stark-Munro 
Inciters."  "Round  the  Red  Lamp,"  etc.  Illustrated. 
i2nio.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

FALSE  COIN  OR  TRUE? 

By  F.  F.  Montr6sor.  author  of  "  The  One  who  Ix>oked 
On,"  "  Into  the  Highways  and  Hedges,"  etc.  i6mo, 
Cloth,  $1.25. 

QREEN  GATES. 

An  Analysis  of  Foolishness.  By  Mrs.  K.  M.  C. 
Meredith  (Johanna  Staats),  author  of  "Drumsticks," 
etc.    i6mo,  Cloth,  gi.25. 

THE  FOLLY  OF  EUSTACE. 

By  R.  S  HiCHKNS,  author  of  "An  Imaginative  Man,'* 
^'The  Green  Carnation,"  etc.    i6mo,  Cloth.  75  cents. 

THE  RED  BADGE  OF  COURAGE. 

An  Episode  of  the  American  Civil  War.    By  Si  kphen 

Crane.    Tenth  edition.    lamo,  Cloth,  Si.lo. 

"  Never  before  have  wc  hail  the  seamy  side  of  glf'rious  w.ir 

<«o  well  depicted.  .  .  .  The  rank  and  file  has  its  historian  at 

last,  and  we  have  had  nothing  finer." — Chicago  ETcninx  l*ost. 

In  Press. 

riAGGlE:    A  GIRL  OF  THE  STREETS. 

By  Steimien  Crane,  author  of  "The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage."  etc.  lamo.  Cloth,  uniform  with  "The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage,"  $1  00. 

Appletons'  Quide-Books. 

(REVISED  ANNUALLY.) 


Appletons*  QenenI  Outde  to  the  United  SUtes.  With 
numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations,  i2ino.*  Flexible  morocco, 
with  Tuck,  $2.50.  (Part  I,  separately,  Nkw  Kn(;land  and 
Middle  States  and  Canada  ;  Cl«>th,  $1.25.  Part  II,  South- 
ern AND  Western  States  ;  Cloth,  S^-as-) 

Appletoiu*  Canadian  Quide-Book.  A  Ruidc  for  tourist 
and  siKirtsman.  fnjm  Newfoundland  to  the  P.uific.  With 
Maps  and  Illustr.itions.     lamo,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1.50. 

Appletons*  Ouide-Book  to  Alaska.  By  Miss  E.  R.  Scin- 
MORE.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  iimo,  Flexible  Cloth, 
$1.25. 

Appletons*  Hand-Book  of  American  Summer  Resorts. 

With   Mai>s,    Illustrations,   Table  of   Railroad    F.ircs,   etc. 
i2ni(>,  P.iper,  50  cents. 

Appletons*  Dictionary  of  New  York.  i6mo.  Paper,  30 
cents  ;  Cloth,  60  cents. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers  :  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  0/ price  by  the  Publishers 
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72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yoik 


THE  mOOKMAN  ADVERTISER 


Essays  on  Nature 
and  Culture 

A  Series  of  Essays  by  HAMitTON  W.  M*bie. 
i6mo,  doth,  gill  lop,  Si-s?-  (Just  pub- 
lished.) 

OTHE-K  "BOOKS  •BriMR.  rMA'BIE : 
T\y  study  Fire.     First  Series 
riy  Study  Fire.     Second  Series 
Under  the  Trees  and  Elsewhere 
Short  Studies  in  Literature 
Essays  In  Uterary  Interpretation 

New  Editions,  each  with  three  illustrations 
in  photogravure,  in  dainty  binding,  i6mo, 
cloth,  gilt  lops,  per  volume,  $1.50. 


A  Series  of  Literary  Essays.  By  EnMLWo 
CossE,  author  of  "Gossip  in  a  Library,'' 
"Questions  at  Issue,"  etc.,  etc.  lirno, 
cloth,  $1.50.    (Just  published.) 


bot  introduce  the  work  (o  book-lovcre. 

CmmMTi;— 1.  The  SonnWj  from  the  Pon 
J.  Kniiin  iftu;  5.  Thoni«[.ov.ll  BnJdoK  . 
wird  Kili-CtrKJd :  ;.  Will  Whllmin:  6. 
7.  Chri«in»  HoKnif;  8,  Lord  D*  TiWey  ; 
K._. .    ..   -^he  Short  Sloriu  of  ■■    '■-      - 


/Retrospective 
Reviews 

A  Literary  Log.  By  Richard  Le  Calliennb 
Containing  over  one  hundred  reviews.  Two 
volumes.  Handsomely  printed  and  bound 
in  cloth,  crown  8vo,  $3.50. 

p4inAL  CoMTENT^  :— Geo.  Mervdith,  Willbm  Wil- 
son. Edmund  Cojie.  Wordsworth,  Tennyton,  W.  E. 
Henley.  Suvtnjon,  Keili,  Aufiutlne  Bimll  Swinbumi. 
AiiM»  Reppliet,  Wilier  P«l»r,  J.  A.  SymoiKli.  Willum 
BUIh,  Lord  d*  Tabley.  Rudyard  KIplhiE.  Hcmy  J>mn, 
GnnI  AUen,  Thomu  Hirdy,  WlUiun  Morrk, 

"  Literary  criticism  is  man's  complaint  that 
he  was  not  invited  to  the  creation."  "A  critic 
is  any  undergraduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge." 
(From  the  Preface.) 


The  Mind  of 
the  Master 

By  the  Rev.  John  Watson  (Ian  Madaren). 
i2mo,  cloth,  $i.?o. 
"  It  it  impoiiiWe  to  ■ii»iy»  ( ipirltuil  tfleet.  brcttat 
It  ii  lunicly  an  ilmoiphere.  butlhiKcret  oCiht  iwnl- 
IMU  of  thi>  work  li.  we  Ihink,  Ihit  il  iprinn  from  the 
hart,  and  not  ((■  Is  the  ciwwllh  w  much  orthc  'relig- 
ious ■  lltenlurt  of  Ih*  dix)  from  the  intelleel.'- 

"  These  ttudiei  ate  iblt  tipoiitions  oTlrulh.ind  there 
Is  I  subtle  chsrni  of  «pre«lon  In  them  that  wins  and 
hoMt  (he  rudtt't  alteniion  throughout.  They  should 
behnrtily  tppi^lattd  by  thouiihtnil  seekers  aller  tplril. 
ual  tnith.  We  are  ilad  lo  h»r  ftom  Ian  Maclann  in  the 
tdleof  a  preacher.-^  r*f  Oiunrr. 

OTHETt  "BOOKS  "BY  IAN  !MACLAREN: 

••  BmMb  tiM  Bonnie  Brter  Buih,"  "  la  the  Day* 

ol  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  '■  The  Upper  Room," 

"A  Doctor  ol  the  Old  School,"  etc.,  etc 
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THE  CENTURY  CO'.S 
SUMMER  BOOKS 


Riady  in  M.iy. 

The  Puppet-Booth,  by  Henry  B.  Fuller. 

Aulhamf  With  Ikt  PmesiiiM."  •■  Tht  Chrvaiicr ef  Pnuitri-Van 
\  book  of  twelve  highly  imaginaiive  plays  of  a  kind  new  (o  Americaji  llti^rali 

A  Strangfe,  Sad  Comedy. 

By  molly  ELLIOT  SEAWELL. 
A  dcliglufiil  inlcrnaiionol  romance,  » 
ibundani  humur.     Price,  $,,35. 


Price.  $1.35. 


The  White  Pine: 

A  Study. 

Br  GIFFORD 

An   invaluable 
liisloryof  Ihe  m 

PINCHOT 
HENRV 

conlribulio 

S.  GRAVES, 
to  tl.e  nalural 
lumbriiDg  Itee 

Notes  of  the  Night. 

Bv  CHARLES    C.  ABISOTT. 

AutlarBf-A   Xalnrallsf s  Ramblis  abaat 

H^rnit."  "A  Colonial  Wfaiix,"  '". 

A  group  of  charming  cssaja  and  sketches 

ly  a  trained  observer  and  nnturalist.     $1.50. 

The  Collected  Poems 
of  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 

Containing  all  of    Dr.    Mitchell's  poems 
IU5.  heieiotore  pul 


'■  «.7S. 


SOME  RECENT  SUCCESSFUL  ISSUES. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  Jungle  Books.        HeroTalesfrom  AmericanHlstory 


-The  Junple  Hook 


iok"and"Thf  Second Jun-      By  Tlieodoie  Ri 
ji.ja     "Mr.  Kiplingabest     Lodge.       Graphi 


dewi 


ncidenls.     $1.50, 


bid  forimmorlaliiy.' 

The  Century  Cook  Book.    By  Mary 

Ronald.  Universatly  pronounced  the  best 
cook  book  ever  issued.  Illustrated  with  150 
fhttegtaths  of  Ihe  dishes  described.  600 
pages,  ia.oo. 

A  Handbook  of  Invalid  Cooking. 

By  Mary  A.  Boland  ot  ibe  Johns  Hopkins 
HospitalTrainingSchoolfor  Nurses,    fa.oo. 

Electricity  for  Everybody.  By  Ed- 
ward Atkinson.  The  nature  and  uses  of  elec- 
tricity simply  explained,     llluslraled.     $1.50. 

The  Princess  Sonta.    A  novel  of  girl 

an  life  in   Paris,  by  Julia  Magruder.     llUis- 
tialed  by  Gibson.    $1.35. 
The  new  edition  of  Qeneral  Qrant's 

Memoirs.  Revised  by  Colonel  Grant,  with 
new  plates.     Two  volumes,  $5.00. 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw's  Books  on  Muni- 
cipal Qovernment.     ■  Municipal  Govern- 
ment in  Great  Britain*'  and"  Municipal  Gov- 
ernmentin  Continental  EurODc'-suggesdvc     m  Medll 
studies  of  Ibe  greatest  practical  v^ilue  to  Amer-    'to™  photograph! 
icans.    Each,  $a.oo.  ^,,611  AH  the  Wood«  are  Qreen. 

KJtwyk  Stories.  Mrs.  Anna  Eichberg  Dr.  S.  Weir  Miteheirs  novel  of  the  Canadiar 
King's  tales  of  village  life  in  Holland.  Illus-  forests,  ~lhe  story  of  a.  party  of  campers 
trated  by  George  Wharton  Edwards.     $1.50.      and  the  adventures  that  befell  tbem.     $1.50. 


Poems  by  James  Whttcomb  Riley. 

'■Poems    Here    at    Home."     Illustrated    by 
Kemble.     $..50. 

Prank  R.  Stockton's  Novels.  "The 

Cisting  Away  of  Mrs.  Lecka  and  Mrs.  Ale 
shine  "with  "The  Du^antes."  in  one  volume 
$1.00.  -The  Merry  Chanter,"  $1.00,  "The 
Squirrel  Inn,  $1.25,  "  The  Hundrcdih  Man 
$i.SO. 

AHandbook  of  English  Cathedrals. 

A  guide-book  edition  of  Mrs.  Schuyler  Von 
Rensselaer's  famous  work  on  the  great  catht 
drals  of  England,  richly  illustrated  by  Joseph 
Pennell.  A  necessity  to  the  traveler  in  the 
cathedral  towns.  $3.50. 
The  Mountains  of  California.   John 

Muir's  study  of  the  mountains,  clacicrs,  fr- 
esta,  meadows,  animals,  etc.,  of  the  Sier 
Nevada  mountains.     Illustrated.     $1.50. 

An    Errant   Wooing.     Mrs.  Bum 

richly  m'uslraled 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO/5  NEW  BOOKS. 

New  Navel  by  the  author  of  ''A  Kentucky  Cardinal,''  ''Aftermath^'  ''John  Gray^'  etc. 

SUMMER  IN  ARCADY. 

A  TALE  OF  NATURE. 

By  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN, 

Author  of  "A  Kentucky  Cardinal,"  "Aftcrmaih."  "The  Bhie  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky,"  '*John  Gray,"  etc. 

i6ni(),  cloth,  $1.25. 


THE  DAUGHTER  OF  A  STOIC. 

IJy  Miss  Cornelia  Attwoou  Pratt,    izmo,  cloth,  $1.25. 


THE  DREAfl  CHARLOTTE. 

A  Stor>'  of  Kchoes.  Ity  M.  Heiham  Edwards,  author  of 
"John  an<I  1,"  *' Romance  of  Dijon,"  "Dr.  Jacob,"  etc. 
laino,  cluth,  $1.25. 


New  Novel  bv  A  mile  Zola, 

ROME. 

By  ^MILB  Zola,  Author  of  **  Lourdes,"  "La  Debacle,"  *' Dr.   Pascal,"  etc.     Translated  by  Ernest  A.  Vizetelly.     2  vols., 

i6nio,  cloth,  $2.00. 


ADAM   JOHNSTONE'S  SON. 

By  F.  Marion  Crawfiuvd.  Author  of  "  Saracincsca,"  "  Pietro 
Ghisleri,"  "Katharine  Laudcnlale,"  "The  RaUtons,"  etc. 
With  twenty-four  full-page  illustrations  by  A.  Forestier. 
I  vol.,  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 


A  FIRST  FLEET  FAMILY. 

A  Hitherto  Unpublished  Narrative  of  Certain  Rcmark.^ile 
Adventures  Ci>nniiled  from  the  Papers  of  Serecant  William 
Dew  of  the  Marines.  By  Loi'is  Bbcke  and  Walter  Jkf- 
FBRY.     lamo,  cloth. 


THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  LITERATURE. 
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CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT. 


"  We  give  below  a  passage  from  the 
verbatim  stenographic  report  of  a  lec- 
ture delivered  in  the  department  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  at  Harvard  University  on 
March  ist,  the  Professor's  subject  being 
the  poetry  of  Edmund  Spenser.  We  ab- 
stain from  spoiling  its  literary  and  psy- 
chological effect  by  writing  even  a  sin- 
gle word  of  comment. 

•*  Personally  I  do  not  like  Spenser,  and  Milton 
is  to  me  excessively  unpleasant  ;  Milton  is  trying 
to  be  a  Puritan  and  an  artist  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  two  things  do  not  and  cannot  coincide.  A 
conscious  moral  purpose  ruins  any  effort  for 
artistic  effect. 

•*To  my  thinking  *  Comus'  isn't  in  it  with  the 
*  Faithful  Shepherdess.*  A  fellow  like  Milton, 
that  has  bored  me  with  *  Paradise  Lost*  and 
'  Samson  Agonistes/  I  have  absolutely  no  use  for. 
When  I  read  Milton,  as  I  have  to,  I  read  him  for 
study,  not  for  enjoyment.  I  feel  that  Milton  is 
rhetoric  just  as  Spenser  is  rhetoric.  Take  '  L' Al- 
legro,' *  Comus/  etc.;  these  are  rhetoric — jolly 
good  rhetoric  some  parts  of  them.  I  should 
guess  that  *  Lycidas*  and  some  few  of  Milton's 
sonnets  were  some  of  the  most  spontaneous 
things  he  ever  did.  He  certainly  wasn't  spon- 
taneous in  'Samson  Agonistes,'  although  he 
spoke  out  with  a  certain  resonant  bang.  No  one 
can  be  spontaneous  who  constructs  a  Greek 
tragedy  on  the  plan  of  a  Hebrew  story." 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the 
New  York  World  that  if  the  paragraphs 
which  appear  in  this  department  of  The 
Bookman  are  good  enough  to  quote, 
they  are  also  good  enough  to  entitle  us 
to  receive  credit  for  them. 

Here  are  three  delightful  anecdotes, 
all  of  them  strictly  true,  that  cast  a 
somewhat  lurid  light  upon  the  literary 
culture  of  East,  West,  and  South  respec- 
tively. The  scene  of  the  first  is  laid  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  where  a 
young  lady  was  asked  the  other  day  by 
her  uncle  to  make  some  purchases  for 
him,  of  which  he  gave  her  a  written  list. 
The  first  item  was  **  Scott's  Emulsion," 


and  after  glancing  at  it  the  intelligent 
young  woman  made  straight  for  a  cer- 
tain large  book  shop,  where  she  was  re- 
ceived by  an  equally  intelligent  sales- 


man. 


I  want  a  copy  of  Scott's  Emulsion^'* 
said  she  casually. 

*•  Scott's  what  ?"  said  the  clerk. 

**  Scott's  Emulsion^**  replied  the  maid- 


en. 

4 1 


Oh,  yes,"  was  the  answer.  **  Well, 
you  see,  we  don't  sell  Scott's  works  ex- 
cept in  complete  sets." 

The  scene  of  the  second  occurrence  is 
in  a  thriving  city  of  the  West,  where  a 
Southern  litterateur  of  distinction  had 
just  delivered  a  long  and  critical  lecture 
on  Matthew  Arnold  to  a  fashionable 
audience.  A  f r  lend  of  the  lecturer,  while 
passing  out  of  the  hall,  overheard  the 
following  conversation  between  two 
ladies  : 

"  That  was  a  pretty  good  lecture,  on 
the  whole  ;  but  who  was  this  Matthew 
Arnold,  anyway?" 

"  Oh,  /  don't  know.  I  haven't  time 
to  keep  up  with  all  these  new  Southern 
writers  !" 

The  last  incident  occurred  in  a  univer- 
sity town  in  one  of  the  Southern  States. 
A  reading  club  had  been  organised,  each 
member  of  which  was  required  to  pre- 
pare a  paper  on  some  designated  literary 
masterpiece.  One  member,  an  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  was  asked  to  take  for  his 
subject  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  Mortc 
d' Arthur,  Immediately  after  the  meet- 
ing he  sought  the  study  of  a  literary 
friend. 

"  What  is  this  Morte  d' Arthur  that 
they've  given  me  ?"  he  queried  anxious- 
ly. **  Of  course  I've  always  known  that 
Mallory  edits  The  Churchmatt^  but  I  never 
heard  before  that  he'd  written  a  book  !'* 
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The  recent  death  of  Thomas  Hughes 
leads  us  to  mention  an  interesting  fact 
that  is  known  to  but  few  living  persons. 
Mr.  Hughes  was  once  commissioned  to 
write  the  life  of  Peter  Cooper,  soon  after 
the  latter's  death.  The  book  was  writ- 
ten and  the  manuscript  sent  to  Mr. 
Cooper's  family,  who,  after  reading  it, 
locked  it  up  and  never  let  it  see  the  light. 
Why }  Because  Hughes,  with  all  his 
genuine  democratic  simplicity  of  char- 
acter and  feeling,  was  an  Englishman, 
an  Englishman  of  the  public  school  and 
university  type,  and  to  such  a  man  a 
career  like  Peter  Cooper's,  so  natural  to 
an  American,  was  utterly  incomprehen- 
sible. Hughes  looked  at  Mr.  Cooper 
precisely  as  he  would  have  looked  at  an 
Englishman  who  had  risen  from  the 
ranks,  whereas  the  difference  in  the  two 
cases  is  simply  abysmal.  But  Mr. 
Hughes,  with  his  unconscious  preju- 
dices, his  bias  inherited  from  genera- 
tions of  English  conservatives,  simply 
could  not  see  this  difference  at  all,  and 
so  his  book,  if  published,  would  have 
done  honour  neither  to  Mr.  Cooper  nor 
to  him.  Therefore  the  family  very 
wisely  suppressed  it,  and  though  they 
have  the  manuscript,  it  will  never  see 
the  light  ;  and  an  authorised  life  of  Mr. 
Cooper  was  written  by  Mrs.  Carter  in 
1889. 

What  on  earth  possessed  Rudyard 
Kipling  to  write  and  actually  allow  to 
be  published  the  bicycle  poem  that  ap- 
peared over  his  name  in  a  recent  issue 
of  a  Sunday  newspaper  ?  It  was  vulgar. 
It  was  dreary.  It  was  dull.  The  in- 
tensity of  our  admiration  for  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's other  work  is  the  measure  of  our 
disgust  with  such  a  prostitution  of  his 
name.  Doubtless  he  received  for  this 
poor  drivel  a  large  sum  of  money  ;  but 
if  he  puts  forth  many  more  such  bits  of 
doggerel,  the  market  value  of  his  writing 
will  sink  to  that  of  any  conscienceless 
literary  hack.  Mr.  Kipling  should  take 
the  advice  that  we  gave  him  a  year  ago, 
and  return  to  India  and  drink  once  moie 
at  the  source  of  his  original  inspiration. 
It  is  positively  appalling  to  think  of  this 
brilliant  genius  descending  to  such  cheap 
fun  as  can  be  derived  from  incongruous 
wallowings  in  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 

Mr.  Kipling  will  spend  the  summer 
in  England,  and  if  he  finds  the  weather 


endurable,  will  probably  winter  there 
also.  During  a  recent  visit  to  New 
York  he  made  some  shrewd  remarks 
about  the  comparative  points  of  view  of 
the  Englishman,  the  Frenchman,  and 
the  American. 

**  The  Englishman,"  said  Mr.  Kipling, 
**  will  die  for  liberty,  but  he  doesn't  care 
a  straw  for  equality.  The  Frenchman, 
on  the  other  hand,  doesn't  really  know 
what  liberty  means,  but  he  must  have 
equality.  As  for  the  American,  he  is  in- 
different to  both  liberty  and  equality, 
and  goes  in  heart  and  soul  for  fraternity. 
This  is  really  the  bane  of  the  American 
nation  ;  so  long  as  a  man  is  a  *  good  fel- 
low *  he  can  do  anything  and  people  will 
approve,  or,  at  least,  will  tolerate  it." 

There  is  really  a  considerable  amount 
of  profound  truth  in  these  few  sentences. 

The  Harpers  will  presently  begin  the 
publication  of  a  Contemporary  Essay- 
ists' Series,  the  first  volumes  of  which 
will  be  contributed  by  Mr.  Howells,  Mr. 
Brander  Matthews,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner. 

There  is  surely  something  sanguinary 
in  the  suggestiveness  of  the  word  "  red" 
to  the  makers  of  titles — at  least  one  is 
inclined  to  think  so  by  its  frequent  usage 
of  late.  We  have  The  Red  Spell,  The 
Red  Republic,  The  Red  Cockade,  The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage,  Red  Men  and  White, 
Under  the  Red  Robe,  Round  the  Red  Lamp, 
and  we  understand  that  the  title  of  Mr. 
Clinton  Ross's  new  novel,  The  Scarlet 
Coat,  was  originally  The  Red  Coat.  All 
these  stories,  with  the  exception  of  Dr. 
Doyle's  book,  are  fighting  stories,  and 
even  this  has  to  do  with  "  blood." 

Mr.  Louis  Becke,  a  new  Australian 
writer  in  fiction,  who  has  been  hailed  as 
the  lineal  successor  of  Henry  Melville, 
is  a  rising  author  to  be  reckoned  with. 
The  Messrs.  Lippincott  published  re- 
cently a  new  volume  of  his  South  Sea 
stories  entitled  The  Ebbing  of  the  Tide^ 
and  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Company 
have  just  issued  a  "  hitherto  unpub- 
lished narrative  of  certain  remarkable 
adventures  compiled  from  the  papers  of 
Sergeant  William  Dew  of  the  Marines," 
entitled  A  First  Fleet  Family,  which  Mr. 
Becke  has  written  in  collaboration  with 
Walter  Jeffery,  and  which  was  recently 
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finished    in    the  pages  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News, 

The  attention  of  professors  of  rheto- 
ric and  other  critical  persons  is  hereby 
called  to  the  following  extract  from  an 
editorial  in  the  Evening  Post  of  April 
nth.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
English  style,  it  is  probably  the  worst 
sentence  ever  written  down  and  deliber- 
ately published  by  an  educated  man 
since  our  language  took  on  its  present 
form  : 

*'  Tocqiievillc  and  Bryce  might  perhaps  think 
proper  to  pass  it  by — though  neither  of  them 
could  have  been  long  in  the  United  States  with- 
out coming  into  contact  with  it — as  not  political, 
but  that  dozens  of  avowedly  social  observers, 
travellers  not  merely  in  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  where  genuine  American  institutions 
are  often  sadly  hidden  by  a  European  veneer, 
but  in  the  West  and  Southwest,  where,  in  the 
monotony  of  existence,  until  comparatively  re- 
cent times,  a  change  in  the  local  form  of  the  spit- 
toon was  enough  to  arouse  the  traveller's  interest, 
should  have  overlooked  it,  or  at  any  rate  failed  to 
make  a  study  of  it,  is  a  strange  fact. 

The  Rev.  Frank  Sewall,  whose  trans- 
lation of  Carducci's  poems  was  pub- 
lished about  two  years  ago,  has  in  prepa- 
ration a  translation  of  the  poems  of  the 
remarkable  peasant  woman  of  Germany, 
Johanna  Ambrosius,  whose  volume  has 
just  gone  into  its  sixteenth  edition.  He 
has  also  in  hand  a  translation  of  the 
French  poet,  Jose-Marie  de  Hei6dia*s 
Ias  TrophieSy  a  book  which,  before  it  was 
even  published,  won  the  author's  ad- 
mission into  the  Academy.  Mr.  Sewall 
expects  to  have  these  two  volumes  ready 
by  the  end  of  the  summer. 

In  pursuance  of  our  remarks  in  these 
columns  in  the  February  Bookman  on 
**  the  young  person  who  wants  to 
write,"  Mr.  Coulson  Kernahan,  the  au- 
thor of  A  Dead  Man^s  Diary  and  God  and 
the  Ant,  offers  some  very  pertinent  advice 
on  the  subject.  This  has  especial  ref- 
erence to  a  common  detail  in  the  life 
of  every  editor,  and  presents  the  most 
tedious  side  of  his  professional  experi- 
ence. The  advice  is  so  practical  and 
pointed  that  we  print  it  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  our  **  rejected'*  contributors 
will  profit  by  it. 

•'  Don't  waste  your  own  and  other  people's 
time,  not  to  speak  of  postage,  by  sending  articles 
to  the  magazines  upon  such  subjects  as  *  The  In- 
fluence of  Books,'  for  unless  the  fact  that  you 


are  a  heaven-bom  genius  leaks  out  in  your  very 
letter,  the  odds  are  twentv  to  one  that  your  paper 
will  come  back  unread.  Mind,  I  am  not  counsel- 
ling that  you  should  strain  after  what  is  uncon- 
ventional. He  is  indeed  a  great  writer  who  can 
write  greatly  upon  a  hackneyed  subject,  and  I 
never  weary  of  hearing  Emerson  or  Lamb  dis- 
course upon  every-day  matters.  But  unless  you 
are  a  Charles  Lamb  or  a  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
you  will  do  well — at  all  events  until  the  merit  of 
your  work  is  becoming  recognised— to  select  sub- 
jects with  some  promise  of  freshness.  I  don't 
mean  that  I  would  have  you  take  up  the  last 
craze  or  fad,  for  I  hate  the  faddist  and  craze- 
monger  right  heartily.  But  no  one  who  has  not 
been  connected  with  magazines  and  with  editorial 
work  would  believe  how  many  articles  are  sent  in 
to  an  editor  which  he  knows,  without  looking  at 
them,  he  cannot  accept.  I  was  in  the  office  of  a 
big  monthly  the  other  day,  and  the  editor  showed 
me  three  articles  upon  Carlyle  which  he  had  re- 
ceived that  morning.  *  It  would  be  sheer  waste 
of  time  my  looking  at  them,'  he  said.  *  Quite 
enough — perhaps  too  much — has  been  wiitten 
about  Carlyle  since  his  death.  The  subject  has 
already  been  exploited  for  all  it  is  worth,  and  the 
public  is  pretty  nigh  sick  of  it.  I  did  glance  at 
one  paper,  and  saw  that  it  seemed  an  honest 
piece  of  writing,  but  I  can't  take  it.  If  it  had 
been  an  article  about  Henry  Kingsley  now  I  could 
have  used  it,  as  the  recent  reissue  of  his  works 
has  aroused  public  interest  afresh.  And  here's 
another  article  about  Stanley's  exploration  in 
Africa.  I  don't  want  M«/.  My  readers  don't 
caie  to  hear  any  more  about  Stanley  until  he  does 
some  other  big  thing.  But  here's  a  paper- 
brightly  written,  too — upon  the  various  expedi- 
tions which  have  been  sent  out  from  time  to  time 
to  try  to  discover  the  North  Pole.  It*s  a  pretty 
ancient  subject,  but  the  Jackson-Harmsworth  ex- 
pedition has  given  an  edge  to  the  public  interest, 
and  I'm  going  to  use  that  at  the  first  opportunity.* 

He  concludes  his  advice  to  the  young  ^ 

literary  aspirant  thus  : 

*'I  am  no  lover  of  what  is  called  'modernity' 
and  up-to-date  cocksureness,  but  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  do  sound  and  sterling  work  upon  sub- 
jects which  are  likely  to  seem  fresh  and  timely  to 
the  editorial  eye  as  to  spend  your  strength  in 
writing  articles  which  no  magazine  is  likely  to 
take.  And  the  young  man  who  wants  to  write 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  magazines.  They 
may,  and  do,  publish  a  good  deal  of  rubbish,  and 
they  have  over  and  over  again  rejected  manuscripts 
of  merit,  but  that  they  have  in  the  past  afforded 
numberless  young  men  who  wanted  to  write  an 
excellent  introduction  to  literature,  and  that  they 
are  to-day  the  best  possible  means  of  bringing  the 
work  of  new  writers  to  the  notice  of  editors  and 
of  the  reading  public,  cannot  be  denied." 

We  congratulate  the  Hon.  Whitelaw 
Reid  on  the  smashing  blow  he  lately 
gave  to  the  cranky  advocates  of  **  fonetik 
refawrm.**  ^ 

Mr.  Quiller-Couch  is  at  present  writ- 
ing a  new  short  novel  somewhat  similar 
in  style  and  treatment  to  his  /«,  lately 
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published  by  the  Messrs.  Scribner.    The 
title  may  possibly  be  Ion. 

Messrs.  T.  Y.  Ciowell  and  Company 
announce  a  story  of  Nantucket  life  enti- 
tled T/ie  Victory  of  Ezry  Gardner^  by  a  new 
writer,  and  a  book  by  William  H.  Ride- 
inp^,  editor  of  the  YouiJC s  Companion^  on 
Gladstone  at  Hawardcn  and  Other  Papers. 

It  was  observed  of  The  Crowning  of 
Candace^  by  Miss  Katharine  Pearson 
Woods,  while  it  was  appearing  in  the 
columns  of  the  Churchman  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  that  no  other  Ameri- 
can author  recalled  so  forcibly  the  man- 
ner of  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  The  story 
is  so  intense  and  real  that  it  reads  like 
a  transcript  from  life.  The  character  of 
Candace,  in  her  charming  and  complex 
personality,  is  quite  a  modern  study. 
The  story  will  be  published  immediately 
in  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company's 
Feather  Library. 

Among  the  recently  disinterred  manu- 
scripts of  Charlotte  Bronte  has  been 
found  a  fairy  tale,  entitled  The  Adven- 
tures of  Edivin  and  and  Alembert,  It  is  a 
curious  and  remarkable  anticipation  of 
Mr.  Ruskin's  The  King  of  the  Golden  Riv- 
er. Mr.  Ruskin  has  read  the  story,  and 
pronounces  it  finer  than  his  own. 

® 
One  of  the  most  interesting  contribu- 
tions to  Bronte  literature  that  have  been 
made  in  a  long  time  will  be  found  on  an- 
other page,  together  with  nurneious 
portraits  and  other  illustrations,  some 
of  which  have  never  before  been  pub- 
lished. It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that 
the  Rev,  A.  B.  NichoUs,  the  husband  of 
Chailotte  Bronte,  and  Miss  Ellen  Nussey, 
her  most  intimate  friend,  have  expressed 
warm  approval  of  Mr.  Shorter's  article. 
Mr.  Shorter's  forthcoming  book  is  to  be 
entitled  Charlotte  Bronte  and  her  Circh\ 
and  among  many  interesting  new  items 
there  will  be  a  diary  by  Emily  Bronte. 
Emily  Bronte,  with  her  sister  Anne,  wrote 
on  a  certain  day  a  long  description  of 
their  feelings  and.  their  situation.  They 
agreed  that  the  record  should  be  opened 
four  years  after,  and  that  they  should 
then  compare  how  far  their  anticipations 
had  been  realised.  This  was  done,  and 
they  agreed  to  repeat  the  experiment. 
Emilv  Bronte  wrote  at  the  close  of  this 
second  diary  :  **  Where  shall  I  be  four 


years  hence  ?*'    Four  years  later  she  was 
upon  her  death-bed. 

Reference  was  made  in  these  columns 
last  month  to  Lady  Eastlake,  n^e  Eliza- 
beth Rigby  of  Quarterly  notoriety,  which 
convicts  her  of  penning  the  unpardon- 
able surmise  that  "  tlie  author  of  Jane 
Eyre^  if  a  woman,  must  be  one  who  for 
some  sufficient  reason  had  long  forfeited 
the  society  of  her  sex."  Her  recently 
published  Letters  and  Journals  suggests 
that  it  was  a  much  finer  and  rarer  ac- 
complishment for  a  woman  to  write  in 
the  forties  than  it  is  now  in  these  fn-de- 
silcle  days.  And  the  appearance  of  an 
abridged  and  charmingly  illustrated  edi- 
tion of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  in  two  vol- 
umes reminds  us  that  the  first  great  lit- 
erary exponent  of  the  feminine  con- 
sciousness in  modern  literature  was 
Richardson.  There  is  a  charming  scene 
at  the  beginning  of  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
soHy  in  which  the  heroine,  a  country 
beauty  who  has  come  up  to  town  for  the 
season,  writes  to  her  people  at  home, 
whom  she  persists  in  styling  **  the  ven- 
erable circle,"  an  account  of  a  discussion 
as  to  the  proper  limits  of  feminine  educa- 
tion, in  which  she  has  modestly  ven- 
tured to  plead  for  modern  languages  and 
a  smattering  of  science  and  history, 
though  quite  agreeing  that  no  woman  of 
a  well  constituted  mind  ought  to  wish 
to  learn  Latin. 

But  while  Jane  Austen  was  fearfully 
keeping  her  writing  a  secret  a  sort  of  re- 
action set  in.  Talent,  however  mediocre 
in  women,  began  to  meet  with  admira- 
tion and  gained  a  firmer  footing  for  her 
as  her  welcome  became  warmer.  Still 
there  was  something  of  the  same  feeling 
in  the  jealous  attitude  of  the  world  tow- 
ard women  of  literary  aspirations,  so 
tersely  expressed  by  Dr.  Johnson  with 
regard  to  the  public  ministry  of  women. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  a  woman's  preaching 
is  like  a  dog  standing  on  its  hind  legs. 
It  is  not  well  done,  but  you  are  surprised 
that  it  is  done  at  all."  The  women 
writers  of  to-day  may  at  least  congratu- 
late themselves  in  this,  that  their  work 
is  judged  on  its  own  merits,  without 
reference  to  what  may  or  may  not 
a  priori  be  expected  from  their  sex.  On 
the  other  hand,  tlie  attitude  of  the  wom- 
an as  woman  has  become,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  one  of  the  most  pronounced 
features  of  our  present-day  literature. 
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Some  ladies  were 
holding  forth  vigorously 
on  one  occasion  when 
the  poet  Whittier  was 
present  on  the  innate 
cruelty  of  boys.  The 
case  looked  pretty  hope- 
less for  the  Boy,  when 
Mr.  Whittier,  fidgeting 
nervously,  broke  in  on 
the  tirade  ;  "  I  don't 
think  boys  intend  to  be 
cruel.  I  remember  once 
when  I  was  a  boy  that 
a  company  of  us  found 
a  turtle  in  the  woods. 
We  played  with  it  in  all 
sorts  of  ways,  and  final- 
ly drew  down  a  long, 
lithe  sapling,  and  en- 
joyed the  sight  hilari- 
ously as  we  let  it  fly  up 
in  the  air  with  the  tur- 
tle suspended  from  the 
bough.  In  playing  we 
forgot  all  about  it,  and 
left  it  there.  Two 
weeks  afterwards  I  was 
in  the  woods  again  and 
found  the  turtle  still 
hanging  in  his  awkward 
position,  and  alive.  Oh, 
how  sorry  1  felt  about 
it  !  We  didn't  mean  to 
be  cruel,  it  was  mere 
thoughtlessness.  " 
"  Ah  !"  spoke  up  one 
of  the  ladies,  "  how 
many  of  your  comrades 

would  have  felt  as  you  did  unless  they     IVasp,  a  sea  yarn  of  the  War  of  i8ra. 
tiiB   t..rti«'c   r,iQ,-a   '     M^    Rogers,  it  will  be  remembered,  ••= 


had  been  put  in  the  turtle's  place.' 
This  raised  a  laugh,  but  somehow  the 
incident  infused  more  charity  among 
the  ladies  for  the  Boy. 

The  book  of  the  month  is  deservedly 
Mr.  Morse's  Li/e  and  Letters  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  which  appears  as  we  go 
to  press.  We  shall  publish  in  our  next 
number  a  lengthy  review  of  this  very 
well-written  and  valuable  work.  We 
are  permitted  by  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  to 
reproduce  one  of  the  most  interesting 
portraits  in  the  new  biography. 

The  Messrs.  Putnam  have  in  the  press 
a  story  of  adventure  by  Mr.  Robert 
Cameron   Rogers,   entitled    Will  o'  the 


the  author  of  a  volume  of  verse  entitled 
The  Wind  in  the  Clearing,  which  appeared 
about  a  year  ago,  and  was  widely  no- 
ticed at  the  time  as  the  work  of  a  strong 
and  promising  young  writer. 

We  understand  that  Miss  Gertrude 
Smith's  Arabella  and  Araminta  Stories 
has  received  flattering  attention  abroad, 
and  that  a  writer  in  Italy  has  solicited  the 
rights  of  translation  for  that  country, 
« 

We  present  herewith  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  William  Lindsey,  for  whom  Messis. 
Copeland  and  Day  have  in  press  a 
collection  of  athletic  stories,  to  be  pub- 
lished some  time  in  the  summer  under 
the  title  of  Cinder-Path  Tales.  Mr. 
Lindsey   is  an   accomplished,  all-round 
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athlete  and  the  first  man  in  the  Boston 
Athletic  Association  ciicket  team.  His 
prose  style  is  said  to  have  quite  as  much 
individuality  as  that  of  his  verse,  which 
has  received  so  much  commendation  in 
the  form  given  it  by  his  publishers  last 
autumn  as  The  Apples  of  Jslakhar. 
® 
The  photograph  from  which  the  re- 
production is  made,  by  the  way,  is  taken 
by  Mr.  Day,  whose  only  recreation  from 
book-making  is  found  in  doing  photo- 
graphs from  life.  Although  the  greater 
part  of  Mr.  Day's  work  cannot  be  called 
portraiture,  he  has  occasionally  made 
most  interesting  studies  in  that  direc- 
tion, among  which,  perhaps,  the  one  of 
Mr.  Lindsey  is  less  satisfactory  than 
some   of  Miss   Guiney  and  Miss  Alice 


Brown.  Mr.  Day  s  photographs  have 
won  him  high  commendation  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home,  and  his  recent  election 
to  membership  in  the  London   Salon  is 

anhonourconferred  upon  few  Americans. 

Miss  Fiona  Macleod's  new  book  will 
be  published  by  Messis.  Patrick  Geddcs 
and  Colleagues  early  in  May.  It  will 
consist  of  two  divisions,  namely.  Leg- 
endary Moralities,  of  semi-Christian, 
semi-pagan  character,  and  "  Seanachas," 
or  Barbaric  Tales.  Among  the  former 
are  "  The  Three  Marvels  o(  Hy,"  deal- 
ing with  the  life  of  St.  Columba  in  Hy 
(lona),  and  the  "  Shadow  Seers,"  deal- 
ing with  second-sight  episodes.  She  has 
a  new  novel  also  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Constable  and  Company,  to  be  called. 
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Green  Fire.  Miss  Macleod  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  author  of  three  recent 
notable  books  of  fiction  in  Celtic  litera- 
ture— The  Mountain  Loi'crs,  Pharais,  and 
The  Sin  Eaters  and  Other  Stories. 
® 
The  only  change  which  has  been  made 
in  transferring  the  business  of  Messrs. 
Stone  and  Kimball  to  New  Yotk,  is  that 
the  Chap-Book  will  be  no  longer  pub- 
lished with  this  film's  impiint,  but  by 
the  new  firm  which  Mi.  Stone,  after  sell- 
ing out  to  Mr.  Kimball,  has  added  to 
the  list  of  Chicago  publishers  under  the 
name  H,  S.  Stone  and  Company.  Mr. 
Kimball  makes  a  good  showing  at  the 
outset  in  New  Yotk,  having  published 
over  a  dozen  new  books  during  the 
month. 

m 

We  understand  that  the  artist  of  the 
striking  cover  design  of  Earth's  Enigmas, 
reproduced  in  these  columns  in  our  last 
number,  is  a  young  Nova  Scotian  girl. 
Miss  Jean  Caii^,  and  that  it  is  her  fiist 
attempt  at  this  kind  of  work.  She  is  an 
art  student  at  the  Metiopolitan  League 
and  a  pupil  of  Mowbray's,  and  a  niece 
of  the  Canadian  senator,  the  Hon.  Clar- 
ence Primrose.  Her  success  at  the  art 
school,  where  she  has  far  outstripped 
all  who  began  work  with  her,  has  been 
very  rapid,  and  her  friends  are  confident 
that  she  has  a  career  before  her. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  is  a  comparatively 
new  addition  to  the  ranks  of  those  who 
live  by  imaginative  writing.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Barrie  was,  all  unconsciously,  his  men- 
tor, tor  it  was  by  following  the  sugges- 
tions contained  in  WIuh  a  Man  s  Single 
that  Mr.  Wells  secured  a  footing  as  a 
writer  of  "  middle  articles,"  contribut- 
ing first  to  the  London  Gioie,  and  then 
chiefly  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  to 
the  Si.  James's  Gazette.  His  work  at- 
tracted the  marked  attention  of  Mr. 
H.  B.  Marriott  Watson,  and  through 
him  he  came  under  the  influence  of  that 
vigorous  stimulant  of  seedling  authors, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  to  whom  The  Time 
Machine  is  dedicated,  and  to  whose  buoy- 
ant good  opinion  its  completion  is  large- 
ly due.  This  ingenious  romance,  pub- 
lished by  the  Messrs.  Holt  in  America, 
has  had  a  very  friendly  reception  in 
England,  where  it  met  with  a  sale 
of  over  6000  copie's  within  a  few  weeks. 
Messrs.    Macmillan   and    Company    re- 
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cently  published  a  humorous  satire  by 
him  entitled  The  Wonderful  Visit,  which 
also  won  instantaneous  success  in  Eng- 
land. Another  imaginative  work  of  his 
will  have  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Stone  and  Kimball  before  this  meets 
the  eve  of  the  reader.     It  is  calhd   The 


Island  of  Doctor  Moreau,  and  deals  gro- 
tesquely with  some  of  the  possibilities 
of  vivisection,  and  presents  certain  novel 
and  exceedingly  unpleasant  monsters  to 
the  reader's  imagination. 

Mr.  Wells  Is  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  and  was  born  at  Bromley,  in  Kent, 
where  his  education  began.  He  studied 
science,  chiefly  Zoology  and  Geology,  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Science,  and  took 
the  degree  of  B.Sc.  in  tlie  University  of 
London  with  honours  in  both  these  sub- 
jects. He  organised  and  for  several 
years  conducted  the  biology  teaching 
for  the  London  Science  and  Medical  de- 
grees in  the  University  Tutorial  Col- 
lege, a  successful  private  coaching  es- 
tablishment in  Red  Lion  Square.  But 
for  the  accident  of  a  violent  hemorrhage 
from  the  lungs,  he  might  still  be  engaged 
in     educational    work  ;  but    his    illness 
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won  a  notable  plnce  .imong  present- 
day  writers  of  romantic  fiction  by  his 
short  stories  of  Pierre  am/  /lis  feo/'/i;  and 
bv  his  longer  romances,  Mrs.  Falchion, 
the  Translation  of  a  Savaj^e,  The  Trait 
of  the  Sword.  The  7Vc,(/(Mj-,v,  and  Whtn 
Valmoiiil  Came  to  Poiitiac.  An  Adveiiliirer 
o/McVw///,  being  fill thcrtales  of  Pierre 
and  his  people,  also  just  issued  by 
Messrs.  Stone  and  Kimhall,  concludes 
these  delightful  records,  in  which  Mr, 
Parker  proves  himself  a  Canadian  Bret 
Harte  minus  the  humour,  hut  plus  a  cer- 
tain spiritual  distinction.  Pretty  Pierre 
is  a  Northern  counterpart  of  Jack  Ham- 
lin, with  more  pathos  and  less  diablerie. 
Mr.  Parker's  stories  are  full  of  the  mys- 
terious spell  of  the  great  Northwest, 
Messrs.  I.amson,  Wolffc  and  Company 
have  in  preparation  a  new  novel  by  him 
with  the  fine-sounding  title  The  Pomp 
of  the  Lavilettes.  This  firm  has  acquired 
both  the  serial  and  book  rights  of  the 
novel. 

Some  of  the  older  readers  must  have 
been  pleasantly  surprised  when  Mr. 
F.  J.  Stimson  (J.  S.  of  Dale)  broke  a 
long  silence  with  his  novel  entitled /'/y-c/fc 
Gold,  which  began  to  appear  in  the  At- 


to  journal- 
real  ly    very 


imperative,  and  he  turnet 
ism,  which  has  proved  a 
good  thing  for  him — and  f( 


The  Reds  of  the  Midi,  an  episode  of  the 
French  Revolution,  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  among  the  books  of  the  hour. 
It  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  literature,  a 
masterpiece  of  its  kind,  and  a  story  of 
thrilling  interest.  On  another  page  we 
print  a  review  of  the  book,  and  herewith 
leproduce  a  portrait  of  the  Proven9al 
author,  F^lix  Gras.  There  is  a  charm- 
ing introduction  bv  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Janvier. 

® 

Mr.  Gilbert  Parker,  whose  Seals  of 
the  Mighty  has  now  been  published  in 
book-form  by  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and 
Company  after  appearing  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  was  born  in  1861  in  Canada, 
where  his  father,  an  artillery  officer,  had 
settled  some  years  before.  He  grew  up 
in  the  Dominion,  and  for  a  time  held  a 
Lectureship  at  Trinity  College,  Toronto. 
Ill-health  made  him  travel  to  Australia, 
where  he  took  to  journalism.  In  1890 
he    went    to    England,    anti     has    since 
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McGaffey  is  a  good  American  as  well  as 
a  good  poet. 

S, 

The  Messrs,  Harper  will  publish  early 
in  July  a  new  volume  by  Mr.  Brander 
Matthews,  with  the  title  SloiUs  of  Phan- 
tasy and  Fact. 

® 

Mr.  James  Lane  Allen  has  bought 
back  the  rights  o{ /c/iii  Graj  Uom  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  which  was 
published  by  this  firm  some  years  ago, 
and  will  reissue  it,  after  reconstructing 
and  rewiiting  the  whole,  through  the 
Messrs.  Macmiltan  in  the  autumn.  Mr. 
Allen's  new  story.  Summer  in  Arcai/y, 
which  appeared  serially  as  Butterflies  in 
the  Ci'Siiiiipolitaii,  is  reviewed  on  another 
page. 

We  give  below  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Clive 
Holland,  the  author  of  My  Japanese 
Wife  and  The  Lure  of  Fame.  The  latter 
novel  has  just  betn  published  by  the 
New  Amsterdam  Book  Company  and  is 
noticed  on  another  page. 
« 

Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  the  "  G.  B. 
S."  of  the  Saluriiay  Reviev',  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  men  in  London.     Per- 


laniie  Monthly  a  few  months  ago,  and 
which  is  now  published  in  book  form 
by  Messrs.  Houghton,  MifHin  and  Com- 
pany. The  elements  of  freshness  and 
piquancy  are  as  evident  in  this  last  book 
as  in  his  earlier  ones,  and  will  do  much 
to  revive  Mr.  Stimson's  previous  popu- 
larity. Messrs,  Lamson,  Wolffe  and 
Company  will  also  publish  at  once  a 
new  novel  by  Mr.  Slimson,  entitled  King 
Noanett,  which  relates  to  life  in  Devon- 
shire and  the  early  settlement  of  the 
American  colonies,  upon  which  he  has 
been  engaged  during  the  last  five  years. 
Expectation  is  running  high  on  Mr. 
Stimson's  novel,  as  it  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  several  eminent  critics  an 
epoch-making  book.  It  is  written  in 
the  manner  of  the  old  style  romance, 
and  is  said  to  have  a  flavour  of  Lorna 
Doone.  It  will  contain  twelve  full-page 
illustrations  by  Henry  Sandham, 

Mr,  Ernest  McGaffey  desires  us  to  cor- 
rectatypographical  error,  by  which  The 
B00K.MAN  made  his  birthplace  London, 
Ontario,  instead  of  London,  Ohio,     Mr, 
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ed  debating  societies, 
and  haunted  all  sorts 
of  hole  and-corner  de- 
bates and  public  meet- 
ings, and  made  speech- 
es at  them."  At  the 
Fabian  discussions 
"  Shaw,"  as  he  is  fa- 
miliarly hailed,  is  al- 
ways loudly  called  up- 
on to  say  something. 
» 
It  will  be  disappoint- 

Missllaiiaden'sstoiy, 
"  Hilda  Stiafloid."  in 
the  April  number  of 
the  Cosmopolitiin,  to  find 
it  completed  in  the 
June  issue.  liut  its 
shortness  is  the  only 
disappointment  about 
"Hilda  Strafford."  It 
is  a  charming  story, 
and  written  with  line 
literary  and  artistic  ap- 
preciation. Miss  Har- 
raden,  during  her  so- 
journ in  the  West,  has 
been  much  impressed 
by  the  homesickness  of 
those  who  have  sought 
to  create  a  new  home 
and  fairer  prospects 
out  of  the  California 
ranches.  The  foi  lorn 
feeling  that  overtakes 


the  ( 


Lile  :    the    quick- 


haps  this  is  due  to  the  mystery  with 
which  he  manages  to  surround  himself 
and  his  sayings.  He  is  an  extremely 
witty  and  rather  cynical  Irishman,  a 
prominent  Fabian,  a  musical  and  dra- 
matic critic,  as  well  as  himself  a  drama- 
tist. For  his  knowledge  of  musical  mat- 
ters he  is  indebted  to  his  mother,  with 
whom  he  lives,  and  who  was  an  active 
musician  for  many  years.  He  is  quite 
a  model  young  man  of  forty — a  vegeta- 
rian, an  abstainer,  and  does  not  smoke. 
His  training  began  as  a  member  of  the 
Hampstead  Historic  Club,  founded  by 
a  handful  of  young  men  to  read  Marx 
and  Proudhon,  and  afterward  turned 
into  a  systematic  history  class  in  which 
each  student  took  his  turn  as  professor. 
"  I  made  all  my  acquaintances  think  me 
madder  than  usual,"  says  Mr.  Shaw, 
"  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  I  attend- 


bered  joys,  intensified  by  the  imagina- 
tion amid  the  loneliness  of  the  life  ; 
the  hardship  and  uncertainty  and  bra- 
zen reality  of  the  self-sacrificing  toil 
of  years  which  a  mocking  fate,  in  the 
shape  of  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  sloim, 
may  at  one  fell  swoop  render  futile— out 
of  materials  like  these  Miss  Hariaden 
has  constructed  with  her  delicate  skill 
and  sureness  of  touch  a  tragic  tale  of 
vivid  power  and  fresh  interest.  It  is  a 
phase  of  California  life  which  until  now 
has  remained  untouched.  In  her  method 
Miss  Hairadeii  is  a  stern  and  relentless 
realist,  and  her  realism  is  the  more  con- 
vincing because  it  is  true  to  the  life,  and 
is  depicted  with  consummate  art.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Margaret  Collier 
Graham  has  given  us,  in  her  Sloriesof  the 
Foothills,  some  beautiful  idylls  of  Cali- 
fornia   life,   of  which,    by  the  way,  we 
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wish  she  would  give  us  more. 
We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  Miss 
Haiiaden  has  been  obliged  to 
give  up  work  on  her  novel,  which 
IS  more  than  half  written,  on  ac- 
count of  illness.  She  has  not  yet  de- 
cided on  a  title,  but  she  has  thought 
of  a  striking  one,  /,  Too,  Have 
Passed  Through  Wintry  Terrors. 
« 
The  publishing  house  of  Messrs. 
A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  which 
was  founded  in  1838,  and  is  in  its 
fifty-ninth  year,  is  now  located 
at  156  Fifth  Avenue.  They  an- 
nounce that  Mis.  Burton  Harri- 
son is  writing  for  them  a  supple- 
mentary sketch  of  the  exteinals 
of  New  York  for  Mrs.  Lamb's 
History  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
which  is  published  by  this  fiim. 
Its  publications  were  original  ly 
chiefly  educational  in  character, 
but  these  have  been  transferred 
to  the  American  Book  Company, 
and  Messrs.  Barnes  and  Company 
are  now  seeking  to  extend  their 
publication  of  high-class  miscel- 
laneous books. 

Ian  Maclaren's  Bonnie  Brier 
Bush  threatens  to  become  as  much 
an  advertising  fad  as  Trilby  was. 
Only  the  other  day  we  saw  it  used 
in  connection  with  a  patent  var- 
nish, and  now  we  are  in  receipt  of 
a  musical  march  called  The  Bon- 
nie Brier  Bush,  which  has  been 
composed  by  W.  Frank  Tompkins, 
Painesville,  O. 


Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  has  been  spend- 
ing some  time  in  Mexico  recently.  He 
is  going  to  write  a  life  of  General  Grant 
for  Mr.  McClure,  and  is  studying  the 
scenes  of  Grant's  Mexican  campaign  on 
the  spot. 

Apropos  of  the  new  multi -variorum 
edition  of  the  RuMiydtof  Omar  Khayydm, 
about  which  we  wrote  in  these  columns 
last  month,  and  which  is  about  to  ap- 
pear as  we  go  to  press,  a  correspondent 
writes  us  that  he  owns  "a  copy  of 
Southey's  Doctor  in  seven  volumes, 
bound  in  tree  calf  with  the  imprint  of 
Messrs.  Longman,  Rees,  Oime,  Brown, 
Green  and  Longman,  London,  1834, 
which  came  from  the  library  of  the  trans- 


lator  of  the  Rubdiydt,  and  containing  the 
autograph  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  in  the 
first  volume  dated  1834  !' '  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Joseph  Knight  Company, 
the  publishers  of  the  new  edition  of  the 
Rubdiydt,  we  are  able  to  reproduce  the 
portrait  of  Edward  Fitzgerald,  which 
has  been  taken  from  a  photograph  in  the 
possession  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  and 
forms  a  frontispiece  to  the  first  volume. 
The  second  volume  has  a  portrait  of 
Bodenstedt. 

Mr.  Franklyn  Fyles,  the  author  of  the 
play  called  The  Governor  of  Kentucky, 
writes  us  with  regard  to  certain  stric- 
tures passed  upon  it  in  the  March  num- 
ber of  The  Bookman  by  one  of  our  cor- 
respondents. Mr.  Fyles  states  that  the 
features  of  the  play  that  were  criticised 
are  not  actually  found  in  it,  and  appeals 
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to  his  manuscript  copy.  We  have  only 
to  say  that,  in  quoting  our  correspond- 
ent's letter,  we  did  not  in  any  way  be- 
come responsible  for  its  assertions,  and 
we  cheerfully  record  Mr.  Fyles's  protest 
and  denial. 

We  have  a  deep  and  sincere  admira- 
tion for  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins's  work, 
and  were  among  llie  first  to  recognise 
its  distinctive  merit  elsewhere,  wlieii  A 
Humble  Romance  and  Other  Stories  was 
published  several  years  ago.  Indeed, 
long  before  the  stories  had  been  gath- 
ered into  book  form  the  writer  had  come 
upon  "  A  Humble  Romance"  in  a  Scot- 
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tish  weekly — where  it  had  been  copied, 
doubtless,  from  the  American  periodical 
in  which  it  originally  appeared — and  al- 
though the  author  was  then  unknown, 
the  remarkable  power  of  the  story  was 
sufficient  to  mark  one  summer  Saturday 
afternoon  indelible  in  a  life  and  to  rele- 
gate the  precious  clipping  to  a  scrap- 
book.  Tiien  came  Pembroke,  which,  if 
we  mistake  not,  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 
was  the  first  to  pronounce  "  the  great- 
est piece  of  fiction  in  America  since  The 
Scarlet  Letter.' '  The  Long  Arm  we  viewed 
mainly  as  an  experiment  and  a  sort  of 


byplay  to  the  author's  legitimate  art ; 
but  our  disappointment  is  keen  after 
reading  Miss  Wilkins's  new  book.  It  is 
a  thousand  pities  that  after  such  wotk  as 
Pembroke^  so  inferior  a  production  as 
Madelon  should  have  been  published  ; 
and  it  has  been  with  mature  deliberation 
and  clear  discrimination  that  the  review 
which  appears  on  another  page  has  been 
written.  But  we  shall  not  yet  lose  faith 
in  Miss  Wilkins,  and  we  wish  her  a 
speedy  recovery  froin  her  recent  illness 
and  a  fresh  conquest  in  the  field  which 
is  still  her  own. 

The  Contemporary  Reriew  has  a  charm- 
ing collection  of  personal  reminiscences 
of  Cardinal  Manning,  contributed  by 
Aubrey  De  Vere.  The  charge  against 
the  great  Cardinal,  that  he  was  a  cold- 
hearted  man,  is  said  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  love  which  he  is  known  to  have 
had  for  children.  One  of  his  exclama- 
tions on  one  occasion,  when  he  was 
deeply  moved,  is  worthy  of  presen-a- 
tion  :  "  A  child's  needless  tear  is  a  blood- 
blot  on  the  earth."  In  the  same  maga- 
zine Mr.  G.  W,  E.  Russell,  under  the 
heading  "  George  EHot  Revisited," 
writes  an  estimate  of  her  books,  which 
is  like  all  criticism  of  George  Eliot  that 
has  yet  appeared,  inadequate  and  in- 
complete. The  ground  is  still  clear  for 
a  serious,  competent  criticism  of  George 
Eliot,  which  would  be  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  literature. 


In  the  Daily  Telegraph  (London)  Mr. 
Du  Maurier  was  recently  credited  with 
having  written  and  illustrated  a  book 
entitled  Peter  Robinson  .'  Peter  Ibbefson, 
of  course,  was  meant,  but  to  an  indiffer- 
ent printer  one  can  easily  see  how  the 
former  would  be  more  obvious.  A  more 
careless  and  exasperating  blunder  has 
been  going  the  rounds  of  the  press,  in 
the  statement  that  the  Messrs.  Scribner 
have  offered  Ian  Maclaren  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  his  next  novel,  when  the  au- 
thor in  question  is  really  Mr.  J.  M.  Bar- 
rie.  A  notice  to  this  effect  {no  sum  was 
stated)  appeared  in  the  English  Book- 
man three  months  ago,  which  was  copied 
by  ih^  Critic,  and  thence  it  was  evident- 
ly transferred  to  some  other  paper  by 
a  careless  copyist,  who  perhaps  trusted 
to  his  memory  and  failed  to  verify  the 
fact. 
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We  have  not  yet  read  Mabel  Fuller 
Blodgett's  Fairy  Tales,  which  appears  as 
we  go  to  press,  but  a  glance  at  the 
twelve  full-page  illustrations  assures  us 
that  the  book  will  find  a  warm  welcome, 
if  only  on  account  of  Miss  Ethel  Reed"s 
work.  Those  who  refused  to  be  con- 
vinced by  Miss  Reed's  drawings  in  the 


Arabella  and  Araminta  Slories  because  of 
their  intricacy  and  mystification  will,  we 
think,  be  won  by  her  illustrations  to  the 
new  book.  They  are  charmingly  fresh 
in  conception,  clear  in  outline,  and  won- 
derfully suggestive  of  the  fairyland  of 
childhood's  dreams,  while  they  have  the 
advantage  of  being  more  intelligible  to 
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the  young  people.  We  are  able  to  give 
a  reduced  reproduction  of  one  of  the 
illustrations  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
publishers,  Messrs.  Lamson,  Wolffe  and 
Company. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  James  Payn's 
recent  retirement  from  the  editorship  of 
the  Cornhill  Magazine^  it  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  one  of  the  most 
spirited  things  done  by  the  Cornhill  was 
to  purchase  George  Eliot's  Rotnola. 
The  sum  paid  was  immense,  but  the  cir- 
culation of  the  magazine  was  in  con- 
sequence reduced  about  10,000.  The 
fact  is,  even  then  the  general  reader 
felt  Romola  to  be  rather  heavy. 

® 

Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company 
announce  a  Scottish  novel,  entitled  Red- 
burn^  by  a  new  author,  which,  however, 
is  not  published  because  it  is  Scottish, 
though  the  elements  of  life  which  it  por- 
trays are  the  more  tragic  and  impressive 
for  belonging  to  the  Celtic  character. 
**  In  its  pathos  and  humour,"  says  one 
who  has  read  the  story,  "it  is  more 
searching  and  penetrating  than  any- 
thing we  have  read  for  a  long  time. 
Both  for  the  fine  human  feeling  it  dis- 
covers in  depicting  farm  life,  and  for 
the  tragic  force  and  reality  of  its  central 
situation,  one  is  inevitably  reminded  of 
certain  passages  in  the  Heart  of  Midlo- 
thian and  Adam  Bede,** 

The  same  firm  is  preparing  beautiful 
illustrated  editions  of  Mr.  Barrie's  A 
Window  in  Thrums  and  Ian  Maclaren's 
Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  and  Days 
of  Auld  Lang  Syne,  to  be  illustrated  from 
photographs  taken  in  **  Thrums"  and 
**  Drumtochty,"  by  Clifton  Johnson. 
The  project  has  been  warmly  approved 
by  both  authors.  Mr.  Johnson  was  for- 
tunate in  having  Mr.  Barrie's  co-opera- 
tion while  visiting  in  Kirriemuir,  and 
he  has  since  written,  **  I  like  your  pic- 
tures very  much."  These  books,  illus- 
trated in  this  way,  we  believe,  will  meet 
with  a  hearty  welcome. 

When  we  remember  the  important 
part  which  the  Scottish  dominie  of  the 
old  school  plays  in  Mr.  Barrie's  books, 
the  following  tribute  which  he  pays  to 
Gabriel  Setoun's  new  novel,  Robert 
Urquhart,  is  all  the  more  remarkable  : 
"  At  last  a  novel  of  Scottish  life,"  writes 


Mr.  Barrie,  **  without  the  old  dominie 
in  it !  The  dominie  had  such  a  way  of 
marching  into  the  story  as  soon  as  he 
heard  there  was  one  on  hand,  that  I 
think  Mr.  Setoun  must  have  gone  about 
the  work  on  tiptoe.  Well,  if  I  meet  the 
dominie  this  evening,  I  am  sure  to  agree 
with  him  that  it  is  a  scandal  ;  but  be- 
tween you  and  me,  I  have  long  wanted 
to  meet  the  village  schoolmaster  of  to- 
day in  fiction,  and  Robert  Urquhart 
proves  that  he  can  be  made  as  interest- 
ing as  any  dominie  of  them  all."  Mr. 
Setoun,  it  may  be  added,  is  himself  a 
School  Board  teacher  in  Edinburgh,  and 
he  has  depicted  the  trials  and  depressing 
difficulties  which  the  Board  teacher  has 
to  encounter  to  the  very  life.  In  spite 
of  its  depressing  tone — for  Mr.  Setoun 
is  not  great  enough  to  rise  above  the 
tormenting  style  and  bleak  little  pessi- 
misms of  youth — the  story  is  a  graphic 
and  vivid  piece  of  portraiture. 

Two  years  ago  there  appeared  from 
the  press  of  the  Putnams  a  remark- 
able Scottish  story  by  Mr.  D.  Storrar 
Meldrum,  entitled  Margridel,  which 
has  passed  into  the  list  of  undeserved 
neglected  books.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  critics  of  judgment  it  has  been 
considered  the  best  Scottish  novel  that 
has  been  written  in  the  past  decade. 
We  are  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Neil  Munro, 
the  author  of  The  Lost  Pibroch,  and  a  new 
Celtic  writer  who  has  just  appeared  on 
the  literary  horizon,  writing  with  fine  ap- 
preciation of  this  work.  He  says  :  *'  It 
has  a  fine  bloom  of  personal  genius  on 
it,  and  it  will  be  read  with  satisfaction 
generations  after  some  of  the  Scots' 
works  that  are  boomed  to-day  are  in  the 
lumber-room  of  oblivion." 

The  new  edition  of  Olive  Schreiner's 
Story  of  an  African  Farm,  which  Messrs. 
Hutchinson  and  Company  have  pub- 
lished contains  as  a  frontispiece  a  re- 
production in  photogravure  of  a  recently* 
taken  portrait  of  the  author.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  will 
reissue  this  new  edition  in  America, as  the 
present  one  is  execrably  printed  and 
bound.  Over  80,000  copies  of  this  book 
have  been  sold  in  Great  Britain  alone. 
The  first  of  a  series  of  timely  articles  by 
Olive  Schreiner  on  South  Africa  and  the 
Boers  commenced  in  the  April  number 
of  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
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A  correspondent  who  has  studied  at 
Andover  mentions  Mrs.  Phelps  Ward's 
recent  novel,  A  Singular  Life^  as  one  of 
the  best  books  descriptive  of  Andover 
life.  Those  who  have  read  the  story 
will  understand  that  **  Windover**  is  a 
thin  disguise  for  the  New  England  cen- 
tre of  conservative  theology. 

Another  correspondent  writes  about 
Mrs.  Phelps  Ward  as  follows  : 

••  In  the  March  McClure's,  Mrs.  Phelps  Ward, 
in  her  *  Chapters  from  a- Life/  makes  the  remark- 
able statement  that  she  practically  rewrote  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  manuscript  between 
after  tea-time  and  three  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty-nine  pages  an 
hour.  Does  this  not  break  all  previous  records, 
and  would  not  a  typewriter  be  a  hindrance  to  such 
a  rapid  writer  ? 

In  the  same  series  of  papers,  she  states  in  the 
May  AlcClur/s  that  The  Gates  Ajar  was  publish- 
ed in  1869,  two  years  after  its  writing.  A  few 
lines  below  she  says  that  in  1S63  she  was  nineteen 
years  old.  She  says  elsewhere  that  she  could  not 
have  been  much  over  twenty,  possibly  approach- 
ing twenty-one,  when  she  wrote  the  book.  Should 
not  some  one  jog  her  memory  a  little,  sufficiently, 
at  least,  to  make  her  own  dates  reconcilable? 
Later  we  read,  in  a  style  of  rather  subtle  self-com- 
placency, of  the  '  astonished  girl'  being  over- 
whelmed with  letters  anent  the  book,  '  from  all 
quarters  of  the  civilised  globe,  in  its  differing 
languages.'  She  must  at  that  time,  according  to 
her  own  dates,  have  been  twenty-five  ;  and  even 
in  the  cold,  theological  air  of  Andover,  she  must 
have  been  a  woman  in  development  at  that  age. 
With  these  facts  in  view,  one  can  hardly  enter 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  '  astonished  girl's '  '  ter- 
rified humility.'  " 


We  print  herewith  a  letter  from  Mr. 
John  Brisben  Walker,  of  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan Magazimy  received  too  late  for  inser- 
tion in  our  last  number  : 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman:  Several 
months  since,  in  company  with  a  majority  of  my 
countrymen,  I  felt  an  anxiety  lest  bad  statesman- 
ship should  draw  us  unnecessarily  into  a  war  with 
Great  Britain.  There  was  a  period  at  which,  it 
seemed  to  me,  Mr.  Gladstone's  utterances  in 
favour  of  International  Arbitration  would  prove 
important  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  I  cabled 
him  asking  for  1000  words  in  support  of  Interna- 
tional Arbitration.  I  felt  sure  that  if  it  was  op- 
portune for  him  to  speak,  he  would  be  glad  to  do 
so  without  pay  ;  but  I  also  did  not  wish  to  seem 
to  take  advantage  of  a  situation  to  secure  a  favour 
for  The  Cosmopolitan^  without  making  suitable 
compensation,  and  so  offered  $1.00  per  word  for 
1000  words.  This,  you  will  concede,  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  general  ofifer  which  The  Book- 
man represents  me  as  making.  The  publication 
in  the  newspapers  of  anything  regarding  the  trans- 
action was  unsought  by  me.     The  handwriting  of 


Gladstone  was  seen  by  a  gentleman  who  was  for- 
merly the  representative  of  The  Cosmopolitan  in 
London,  but  is  now  connected  with  a  leading 
journal,  and  permission  to  reproduce  the  hand- 
writing in  fac-simile  was  rec^uested.  Beyond  that 
permission  there  was  no  action  upon  my  part,  and 
the  publication  of  what  you  deemed  an  "  adver- 
tisement" was  personally  most  annoying,  as  it 
placed  me,  as  an  editor,  in  the  absurd  position  of 
being  ready  to  expend  money  without  even  an  ap- 
proach to  common  sense. 

Now  one  word  more.  If  you  imagine  that  I 
am  compelled  to  offer  unusual  prices  for  the  best 
material,  you  have  only  to  reflect  for  a  moment 
upon  the  fact  that  The  Cosmopolitan  has  today 
the  largest  clientele  of  intelligent  thinking  read- 
ers possessed  by  any  periodical  in  either  Europe 
or  America. 

In  no  other  publication  can  a  writer  be  so  sure 
of  so  vast  an  audience.  There  are,  it  is  true,  two 
other  publications  claiming  a  larger  circulation, 
but  they  do  not  appeal  to  the  class  of  readers  with 
whom  a  literary  department  conducted  by  Sarcey, 
Zangwill,  Andrew  Lang,  Agnes  Repplier,  and  oth- 
ers has  proven  popular.  The  Cosmopolitan  sold 
335.000  copies  of  its  April  issue.  That  means 
nearly  two  millions  of  readers.  Who  is  there  who 
ought  not  to  feel  honoured  in  addressing  so  vast 
a  constituency  ? 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Brisben  Walker, 

Editor  Cosmopolitan  Magazine, 

In  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson's  Biography, 
written  by  his  widow  and  recently  pub- 
lished, there  is  a  letter  from  Ian  Mac- 
laren,  who  was  related  to  Ferguson  by 
marriage,  which  contains  the  folio iving 
story  : 

"The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  were  some  years  ago  staying  at  St.  Cloud 
with  Napoleon,  and  took  a  walk  one  evening. 
They  met  an  Englishman,  who  asked  them  to 
show  him  the  way.  They  did  so,  and  walked  a 
little  with  him.  On  parting,  he  asked  their  names. 
'  I  (bowing)  am  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ;'  '  I  am 
the  King  of  Prussia  ;'  and  *  I  am  the  Emperor  of 
the  French.'  And  *  1,'  said  our  compatriot,  bow- 
ing lowest,  '  am  the  Emperor  of  China.'  " 

We  understand  that  Stephen  Crane's 
forthcoming  novel,  Z>an  Emmonds^  which 
was  announced  for  publication  in  June, 
will  not  be  ready  until  the  autumn.  Mr. 
Edward  Arnold  will  publish  immediate- 
ly, however,  a  new  story  by  Mr.  Crane 
entitled  George's  Mother,  Mr.  W.  D. 
Howells  has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
this  story  is  altogether  the  best  bit  of 
work  Mr.  Crane  has  yet  done.  The 
book  will  sell  for  seventy-five  cents,  and 
a  first  edition  of  10,000  copies  is  being 
printed 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

IN     THE     GLOAMING. 

\  UGUST    is   our 

Kth, 
nd  Carmich- 
el  found  it 
pleasant 
walking  from 
Lynedoch 
|\  bridge  to 
'  Kilbogie. 
The  soft- 
ness nf  the  gloam- 
irc.  and  the  fresh- 
ness <.f  the  falling 
\h:\:\  and  the  scent 
of  iIk' honeysuckle 
in  tlie  hedge,  and 
the  smell  of  the 
cut  com  in  the  fields — for 
harvest  is  earlier  down  there 
than  with  us — and  the  cattle  chewing 
the  cud,  and  the  sheltering  shadow 
of  old  beech  trees,  shed  peace  upon  him 
and  touched  the  young  minister  s  imagi- 
nation. Fancies  he  may  have  had  in 
early  youth,  but  he  had  never  loved  any 
woman  except  his  mother  and  his  aunt. 
There  had  been  times  when  he  and  his 
set  declared  they  would  never  marry, 
and  one,  whose  heart  was  understood  to 
be  blighted,  had  drawn  up  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  celibate  Union.  It  was  never 
completed — and  therefore  never  signed 
— because  the  brotherhood  could  not 
agree  about  the  duration  of  the  vows — 
the  draftsman,  who  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried since  then,  standing  stiffly  for  their 
perpetuity,  while  the  others  considered 
that  a  dispensing  power  might  be  lodged 
in  the  Moderator  of  Assembly. 

This  railing  against  marriage  on  the 
part  of  his  friends  was  pure  boyishness, 
and  they  all  were  engaged  on  the  mere 
prospect  of  a  kirk,  but  Carmichael  had 
more  of  a  mind  on  the  matter.  There 
was  in  him  an  ascetic  bent,  inherited 
from  some  Catholic  ancestor,  and  he 
was  almost  convinced  that  a  minister 
would  serve  God  with  more  abandon- 
ment in   the  celibate  state.     As  an  only 

*  Copyrighl,  1896,  by  John  Wattoa, 


child,  and  brought  up  by  a  mother  given 
to  noble  thoughts,  he  had  learned  to  set 
women  in  a  place  by  themselves,  and 
considered  marriage  for. ordinary  men 
to  flavour  of  sacrilege.  His  mother  had 
bound  it  as  a  law  upon  him  that  he  was 
never  to  exercise  his  tongue  on  a  wom- 
an's failings,  never  to  argue  with  a  wom- 
an unto  her  embarrassment,  never  to  re- 
gard her  otherwise  than  as  his  superior. 
Women  noticed  that  Carmichael  bore 
himself  to  them  as  if  each  were  a  Ma- 
donna, and  treated  him  in  turn  accord- 
ing to  their  nature.  Some  were  abashed, 
and  could  not  understand  the  lad's  shy- 
ness ;  those  were  saints.  Some  were 
amused,  and  suspected  him  of  sarcasm  ; 
those  were  less  than  saints.  Some  hor- 
rified him  unto  confusion  of  face  because 
of  the  shameful  things  they  said.  One 
middle-aged  female,  whose  conversation 
oscillated  between  physiology  and  res- 
cue work,  compelled  Carmichael  to  sue 
for  mercy  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  speak  about  such 
details  of  life  with  a  woman,  and  ever 
afterward  described  him  as  a  prude.  It 
seemed  to  Carmichael  that  he  was  dis- 
liked by  women  because  he  thought  more 
highly  of  them  than  he  ought  to  think. 

Carmichael  was  much  tried  by  the 
baser  of  his  fellow-students,  especially  a 
certain  class  of  smug,  self- contented, 
unctuous  men,  who  neither  had  endured 
hardship  to  get  to  college,  nor  did  any 
work  at  college.  They  were  described 
in  reports  as  the  "  fruits  of  the  revival," 
and  had  been  taken  from  behind  coun- 
ters and  sent  to  the  University,  not  be- 
cause they  had  any  love  of  letters,  like 
Domsie's  lads  at  Drumtochty,  but  be- 
cause rich  old  ladies  were  much  im- 
pressed by  the  young  men's  talk,  and 
the  young  men  were  perfectly  aware 
that  they  would  be  better  off  in  the  min- 
istry than  in  any  situation  they  coutd 
gain  by  their  own  merits.  As  Carmi- 
chael grew  older,  and  therefore  more 
charitable,  he  discovered  with  what 
faulty  tools  the  work  of  the  world  and 
even  of  kirks  is  carried  on,  and  how 
there  is  a  root  of  good  in  very  coarse 
and  common  souls.  When  he  was  a 
young  judge — from  whom  may  the  Eter- 
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nal  deliver  us  all — he  was  bitter  against 
the  "  fruits,' '  as  he  called  them,  because 
they  did  their  best  to  escape  examina- 
tions, and  spoke  in  a  falsetto  voice,  and 
had  no  interest  in  dogs,  and  because 
they  told  incredible  tales  of  their  spir- 
itual achievements.  But  chiefly  did 
Carmichael's  gorge  rise  against  those 
unfortunates  because  of  the  mean  way 
they  spoke  of  marriage,  and  on  this  ac- 
count, being  a  high-spirited  young  fel- 
low, he  said  things  which  could  hardly 
be  defended,  and  of  which  afterward  he 
honestly  repented, 

"  Yes,  religion  is  profitable  for  both 
worlds,"  one  of  them  would  exhort  by 
the  junior  common-room  fire,  "  and  if 
you  doubt  it,  look  at  me  ;  five-and- 
twenty  shillings  a  week  as  a  draper's  as- 
sistant was  all  I  had,  and  no  chance  of 
rising.  Now  I'm  a  gentleman" — here 
Carmichaet  used  to  look  at  the  unclean- 
ly little  man  and  snort — "  and  in  two 
years  I  could  ask  any  girl  in  religious 
society,  and  she  would  take  me.  A 
minister  can  marry  any  woman,  if  he  be 
evangelical.  Ah,  '  he  would  conclude, 
with  a  fine  strain  of  piety,  "  the  Gospel 
is  its  own  reward." 

What  enraged  Carmichael  as  he  list- 
ened in  the  distance  to  these  paeans  of 
Phatisaism  was  the  disgusting  fact  that 
the  "  fruits"  did  carry  off  great  spoil  in 
the  marriage  field,  so  that  to  a  minister 
without  culture,  manners,  or  manliness, 
a  middle-class  family  would  give  their 
pet  daughter,  when  they  would  have  re- 
fused her  to  a  ten  times  better  man  fight- 
ing his  way  up  in  commerce.  If  she 
died,  then  this  enterprising  buccaneer 
would  achieve  a  second  and  a  third  con- 
quest, till  in  old  age  he  would  rival  the 
patriarchs  in  the  number  of  his  wives 
and  possessions.  As  for  the  girl,  Car- 
michael concluded  that  she  was  still 
under  the  glamour  of  an. ancient  super- 
stition, and  took  the  veil  after  a  very 
commonplace  and  squalid  fashion.  This 
particular  '  '  fruit"  against  whom  Car- 
michael in  his  young  uncharitableness 
especially  raged,  because  he  was  more 
self-complacent  and  more  illiterate  than 
his  fellows,  married  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  self-made  man,  and  on  the  father's 
death  developed  a  peculiar  form  of 
throat  disease,  which  laid  him  aside 
from  the  active  work  of  the  ministry — a 
mysterious  providence,  as  he  often  ex- 
plained— but  allowed  him  to  enjoy  life 
with  a  guarded  satisfaction.    What  Car- 
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michael  said  to  him  about  his  ways  and 
his  Gospel  wasvery  unpleasant  and  quite 
unlike  Carmichael's  kindly  nature,  but 
the  only  revenge  the  victim  took  was  to 
state  his  conviction  that  Scotland  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a  man  that  was 
utterly  worldly,  and  in  after  years  to 
warn  vacant  churches  against  one  who 
did  not  preach  the  Cioss. 


SPELL  OVER  BIS  1M:*G1NATI0K. 


After  one  of  those  common-room  en- 
counters, Carmichael  used  to  fling  him- 
self out  into  the  east  wind  and  greyness 
of  Edinburgh,  fuming  against  the  sim- 
plicity of  good  people,  against  the  pro- 
vincialism of  his  college,  against  the 
Pharisaism  of  his  church,  against  the 
Philistinism  of  Scottish  life.  He  would 
go  down  to  Holyrood  and  pity  Queen 
Mary,  transported  from  the  gay  court 
of  France  to  Knox's  Scotland,  divided 
between  theology  and  bloodshed.  In 
the  evening  he  would  sweep  his  table 
clean  of  German  books  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  cover  it  with  prints  of  the 
old  masters,  which  he  had  begun  to  col- 
lect, and  ancient  books  of  Catholic  de- 
votion, and  read  two  letters  to  his  moth- 
er from  her  uncle,  who  had  been  a 
Vicar-General,  and  died  in  an  old  Scot- 
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tish  convent  in  Spain.  There  was  very 
little  in  the  letters  beyond  good  wishes, 
and  an  account  of  the  Vicar-General's 
health,  but  they  seemed  to  link  a  Free 
Kirk  divinity  student  on  to  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church.  Mother  Church  cast 
her  spell  over  his  imagination,  and  he 
envied  the  lot  of  her  priests,  who  held  a 
commission  no  man  denied  and  admin- 
istered a  world-wide  worship,  whom  a 
splendid  tradition  sanctioned,  whom 
each  of  the  arts  hastened  to  aid  ;  while 
he  was  to  be  the  minister  of  a  local  sect 
and  work  with  the  **  fruits,"  who  knew 
nothing  of  Catholic  Christianity,  but 
supposed  their  little  eddy,  whereon  they 
danced  like  rotten  sticks,  to  be  the  main 
stream.  Next  day  a  reaction  would  set 
in,  and  Carmichael  would  have  a  fit  of 
Bohemianism,  and  resolve  to  be  a  man 
of  letters.  So  the  big  books  on  theol- 
ogy would  again  be  set  aside,  and  he 
would  write  an  article  for  Ferrier*s  Jour- 
nal^ that  kindliest  of  all  journals  to  the 
young  author,  which  he  would  receive 
back  in  a  week  *' with  thanks."  The 
Sunday  night  came,  and  Carmichael  sat 
down  to  write  his  weekly  letter  to  his 
mother — she  got  notes  between,  he 
found  them  all  in  her  drawers,  not  a 
scrap  missing — and  as  he  wrote,  his 
prejudices,  and  petulances,  and  fancies, 
and  unrest  passed  away.  Before  he  had 
told  her  all  that  happened  to  him  during 
the  week — touching  gently  on  the  poor 
Revivalist — although  his  mother  had  a 
saving  sense  of  humour,  and  was  a  quite 
wonderful  mimic — and  saying  nothing 
of  his  evening  with  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
— for  this  would  have  alarmed  her  at 
once — he  knew  perfectly  well  that  he 
would  be  neither  a  Roman  nor  a  report- 
er, but  a  Free  Kirk  minister,  and  was 
not  utterly  cast  down  ;  for  notwith- 
standing the  yeasty  commotion  of  youth 
and  its  censoriousness,  he  had  a  shrewd 
idea  that  a  man  is  likely  to  do  his  life 
work  best  in  the  tradition  of  his  faith 
and  blood.  Next  morning  his  heart 
warmed  as  he  went  in  through  the  col- 
lege gates,  and  he  would  have  defended 
Knox  unto  the  death,  as  the  maker  of 
Scotland.  His  fellow-students  seemed 
now  a  very  honest  set  of  men,  as  indeed 
they  were,  although  a  trifle  limited  in 
horizon,  and  he  hoped  that  one  of  the 
**  fruits"  was  satisfied  with  his  Sunday's 
work,  which  shows  that  as  often  as  a 
man  of  twenty-one  gets  out  of  touch 
with  reality,  he  ought  straightway  to  sit 
down  and  write  to  his  mother.     Carmi- 


chael indeed  told  me  one  evening  at  the 
Cottage  that  he  never  had  any  mystical 
call  to  the  ministry,  but  only  had  en- 
tered the  Divinity  Hall  instead  of  going 
to  Oxford  because  his  mother  had  this 
for  her  heart's  desire,  and  he  loved  her. 
As  a  layman  it  perhaps  did  not  become 
me  to  judge  mysteries,  but  I  dared  to 
say  that  any  man  might  well  be  guided 
by  his  mother  in  religion,  and  that  the 
closer  he  kept  to  her  memory  the  better 
he  would  do  his  work.  After  which 
both  of  us  smoked  furiously,  and  Car- 
michael, two  minutes  later,  was  moved 
to  remark  that  some  Turkish  I  had  then 
was  enough  to  lure  a  man  up  Glen 
Urtach  in  the  month  of  December. 

The  young  minister  was  stirred  on  the 
way  to  Kilbogie,  and  began  to  dream 
dreams  in  the  twilight.  Love  had  come 
suddenly  to  him,  and  after  an  unexpected 
fashion.  Miss  Carnegie  was  of  another 
rank  and  another  faith,  nor  was  she  even 
his  ideal  woman,  neither  conspicuously 
spiritual  nor  gentle,  but  frank,  outspoken, 
fearless,  self-willed.  He  could  also  see 
that  she  had  been  spoiled  by  her  father 
and  his  friends,  who  had  given  her  carte 
blanche  to  say  and  do  what  she  pleased. 
Very  likely — he  could  admit  that  even 
in  the  first  blush  of  his  emotion — she 
might  be  passionate  and  prejudiced  on 
occasion,  even  a  fierce  hater.  This  he 
had  imagined  in  the  Tochty  woods,  and 
was  not  afraid,  for  her  imperfections 
seemed  to  him  a  provocation  and  an  at- 
traction. They  were  the  defects  of  her 
qualities — of  her  courage,  candour,  gen- 
erosity, affection.  Carmichael  leant  upon 
a  stile,  and  recalled  the  carriage  of  her 
head,  the  quick  flash  of  her  eye,  the  tap 
of  her  foot,  the  fascination  of  her  man- 
ner.  She  was  free  from  the  affectations, 
gaucheries,  commonplaces,  wearinesses 
of  many  good  women  he  had  known. 
St.  Theresa  had  been  the  woman  en- 
shrined in  the  tabernacle  of  his  heait, 
but  life  might  have  been  a  trifle  tiresome 
if  a  man  were  married  to  a  saint.  The 
saints  have  no  humour,  and  do  not  re- 
lax. Life  with  a  woman  like  Miss  Car- 
negie would  be  effervescent  and  stimu- 
lating, full  of  surprises  and  piquancy. 
No,  she  was  not  a  saint,  but  he  felt  by 
an  instinct  she  was  pure,  loyal,  reverent, 
and  true  at  the  core.  She  was  a  gallant 
lass,  and  ...  he  loved  her. 

What  an  absurdity  was  this  reverie, 
and  Carmichael  laughed  aloud  at  him- 
self. Twice  he  had  met  Miss  Carnegie 
— on  one  occasion  she  had  found  him 
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watering  strange  dogs  out  of  his  hat, 
and  on  the  other  he  had  given  her  to 
understand  that  women  were  little  re- 
moved from  fools.  He  had  made  the 
worst  of  himself,  and  this  young  woman 
who  had  lived  with  smart  people  must 
have  laughed  at  him.  Very  likely  she 
had  made  him  into  a  story,  for  as  a 
raconteur  himself  he  knew  the  tempta- 
tion to  work  up  raw  material,  or  perhaps 
Miss  Carnegie  had  forgotten  long  ago 
that  he  had  called.  Suppose  that  he 
should  call  to-morrow  on  his  way  home 
and  say,  **  General  Carnegie,  I  think  it 
right  to  tell  you  that  I  admire  your 
daughter  very  much,  and  should  like 
your  permission  to  pay  my  addresses. 
I  am  Free  Church  minister  in  Drum- 
tochty,  and  my  stipend  is;^2oo  a  year" 
.  .  .  his  laugh  this  time  was  rather  bit- 
ter. The  Carnegies  would  be  at  once 
admitted  into  the  county  set,  and  he 
would  only  meet  them  at  a  time  .  .  . 
Lord  Hay  was  a  handsome  and  pleasant 
young  fellow.  He  would  be  at  Glen 
Urtach  House  for  the  shooting  in  a  few 
days  ,  .  .  that  was  a  likely  thing  to 
happen  .  .  .  the  families  were  old 
friends  .  .  .  there  would  be  great  fes- 
tivities in  the  Glen  .  .  .  perhaps  he 
would  be  asked  to  propose  the  bride's 
health  ...  It  really  seemed  a  provi- 
dence that  Saunderson  should  come 
along  the  road  when  he  was  playing  the 
fool  like  a  puling  boy,  for  if  any  man 
could  give  a  douche  to  love-sickness  it 
was  the  minister  of  Kilbogie. 

Carmichael  was  standing  in  the  shad- 
ow as  Saunderson  came  along  the  road, 
and  the  faint  light  was  a  perfect  atmos- 
phere for  the  dear  old  bookman.  Stand- 
ing at  his  full  height  he  might  have  been 
six  feet,  but  with  much  poring  over 
books  and  meditation  he  had  descended 
some  three  inches.  His  hair  was  long, 
not  because  he  made  any  conscious  claim 
to  genius,  but  because  he  forgot  to  get 
it  cut,  and  with  his  flowing,  untrimmed 
beard,  was  now  quite  grey.  Within  his 
clothes  he  was  the  merest  skeleton, 
being  so  thin  that  his  shoulder  blades 
stood  out  in  sharp  outline,  and  his  hands 
were  almost  transparent.  The  redeem- 
ing feature  in  Saunderson  was  his  eyes, 
which  were  large  and  eloquent,  of  a 
trustful,  wistful  hazel,  the  beautiful  eyes 
of  a  dumb  animal.  Whether  he  was 
expounding  doctrines  of  an  incredible 
disbelief  in  humanity  or  exalting,  in 
rare  moments,  the  riches  of  a  divine  love 
in  which  he  did  not  expect  to  share,  or 


humbly  beseeching  his  brethren  to  give 
him  information  on  some  point  in  schol- 
arship no  one  knew  anything  about  ex- 
cept himself,  or  stroking  the  hair  of 
some  little  child  sitting  upon  his  knee, 
those  eyes  were  ever  simple,  honest,  and 
most  pathetic.  Young  ministers  com- 
ing to  the  Presbytery  full  of  self  conceit 
and  new  views  were  arrested  by  their 
light  shining  through  the  glasses,  and 
came  in  a  year  or  two  to  have  a  profound 
regard  for  Saunderson,  curiously  com- 
pounded of  amusement  at  his  ways, 
which  for  strangeness  were  quite  beyond 
imagination,  admiration  for  his  knowl- 
edge, which  was  amazing  for  its  accu- 
racy and  comprehensiveness,  respect  for 
his  honesty,  which  feared  no  conclusion, 
however  repellent  to  flesh  and  blood, 
but  chiefly  of  love  for  the  unaffected  and 
shining  goodness  of  a  man  in  whose  vir- 
gin soul  neither  self  nor  this  world  had 
any  part.  For  years  the  youngsters  of 
the  Presbytery  knew  not  how  to  address 
the  minister  of  Kilbogie,  since  any  one 
who  had  dared  to  call  him  Saunderson, 
as  they  said  **  Carmichael"  and  even 
**  MacWheep,*'  though  he  was  elderly, 
would  have  been  deposed,  without  de- 
lay, from  the  ministry — so  much  rever- 
ence at  least  was  in  the  lads — and  **  Mis- 
ter" attached  to  this  personality  would 
be  like  a  silk  hat  on  the  head  of  an  east- 
ern sage.  Jenkins  of  Pitrodie  always 
considered  that  he  was  inspired  when  he 
one  day  called  Saunderson  '*  Rabbi," 
and  unto  the  day  of  his  death  Kilbogie 
was  so  called.  He  made  protest  against 
the  title  as  being  forbidden  in  the  Gos- 
pels, but  the  lads  insisted  that  it  must 
be  understood  in  the  sense  of  scholar, 
whereupon  Saunderson  disowned  it  on 
the  ground  of  his  slender  attainments. 
The  lads  saw  the  force  of  this  objection, 
and  admitted  that  the  honourable  word 
belonged  by  rights  to  MacWheep,  but  it 
was  their  fancy  to  assign  it  to  Saunder- 
son— whereat  Saunderson  yielded,  only 
exacting  a  pledge  that  he  should  never 
be  so  called  in  public,  lest  all  concerned 
be  condemned  for  foolishness.  When 
it  was  announced  that  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  had  resolved  to  confer  the 
degree  of  D.D.  on  him  for  his  distin- 
guished learning  and  great  services  to 
theological  scholarship,  Saunderson, 
who  was  delighted  when  Dowbiggin  of 
Muirtown  got  the  honour  for  being  an 
ecclesiastic,  would  have  refused  it  for 
himself  had  not  his  boys  gone  out  in  a 
body    and    compelled    him   to  accept. 
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They  also  purchased  a  Doctor's  gown 
and  hood,  and  invested  him  with  them 
in  the  name  of  Kilbogie  two  days  before 
the  capping.  One  of  them  saw  that  he 
was  duly  brought  to  the  Tolbooth  Kirk, 
where  the  capping  ceremonial  in  those 
days  took  place.  Another  sent  a  list  of 
Saunderson's  articles  to  British  and  for- 
eign theological  and  philological  re- 
views, which  filled  half  a  column  of  the 
Caledonian^  and  drew  forth  a  complimen- 
tary article  from  that  exceedingly  able 
and  caustic  paper,  whose  editor  lost  all 
his  hair  through  sympathetic  emotion 
the  morning  of  the  Disruption,  and  ever 
afterward  pointed  out  the  faults  of  the 
Free  Kirk  with  much  frankness.  The 
fame  of  Rabbi  Saunderson  was  so  spread 
abroad  that  a  great  cheer  went  up  as  he 
came  in  with  the  other  Doctors  elect,  in 
which  he  cordially  joined,  considering 
it  to  be  intended  for  his  neighbour,  a 
successful  West-end  clergyman,  the  au- 
thor of  a  Life  of  Dorcas  and  other 
pleasing  booklets.  For  some  time  after 
his  boys  said  **  Doctor"  in  every  third 
sentence,  and  then  grew  weary  of  a  too 
common  title,  and  fell  back  on  Rabbi, 
by  which  he  was  known  unto  the  day  of 
his  death,  and  which  is  engraved  on  his 
tombstone. 

The  Rabbi  was  tasting  some  morsel  of 
literature  as  he  came  along,  and  halted 
opposite  Carmichael,  whom  he  did  not 
see  in  the  shadow,  that  he  might  enjoy 
it  aloud. 

•*  That  is  French  verse.  Rabbi,  I  think, 
but  it  sounds  archaic ;  is  it  from  a 
Huguenot  poet  ?" 

"Assuredly,"  replied  the  Rabbi,  not 
one  whit  astonished  that  a  man  should 
come  out  from  a  hedge  on  Kilbogie  road 
and  recognise  his  quotation  ;  "  and  as 
you  suggest,  a  piece  which  I  have  good 
evidence  Queen  Mary  used  to  read.  It 
is  you,  John  Carmichael."  The  Rabbi 
awoke  from  the  past,  and  held  Carmi- 
chael's  hand  in  both  of  his.  "  This  was 
very  mindful.  You  were  going  home 
from  Pitscourie  and  turned  aside  to 
visit  me. 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  I  am  hasten- 
ing to  a  farm  called  the  Mains,  on  the 
border  of  Pitscourie  parish,  to  expound 
the  Word  ;  but  you  will  go  on  to  the 
Manse  and  straitly  charge  Barbara  to 
give  you  food,  and  I  will  hasten  to  re- 
turn." And  the  Rabbi  looked  forward 
to  the  night  with  great  satisfaction. 

"  No,  I  am  not  coming  from  Pits- 
courie, and  you  are  not  going  there,  as 


far  as  one  can  see.  Why,  you  are  on 
your  way  to  Tochty  woods  ;  you  are 
going  west  instead  of  east  ;  Rabbi,  tell 
the  truth,  have  you  been  snuffing  ?" 

This  was  a  searching  question,  and 
full  of  history.  When  the  Rabbi  turned 
his  back  against  the  wind  to  snuff  with 
greater  comfort,  he  was  not  careful  to 
resume  his  original  position,  but  con- 
tinued cheerfully  in  the  new  direction. 
This  weakness  was  so  well  known  that 
the  school  bairns  would  watch  till  he 
had  btarted,  and  stand  in  a  row  on  the 
road  to  block  his  progress.  Then  theie 
would  be  a  parley,  which  would  end  in 
the  Rabbi  capitulating  and  rewarding 
the  children  with  peppermints,  where- 
upon they  would  see  him  fairly  off  again 
and  go  on  their  way — often  looking  back 
to  see  that  he  was  safe,  and  somehow 
loving  him  all  the  more  for  his  strange 
ways.  So  much  indeed  was  the  Rabbi 
beloved  that  a  Pitscourie  laddie,  who  de- 
scribed Saunderson  freely  as  a  "  daftie" 
to  Mains'  grandson,  did  not  see  clearly 
for  a  week,  and  never  recovered  his  lost 
front  tooth. 

"  That,"  remarked  young  Mains,  "  'ill 
learn  Pitscourie  tae  set  up  impidence 
aboot  the  minister." 

**  There  is  no  doubt  that  I  snuffed — it 
was  at  Claypots  steading — but  there  was 
no  wind  that  I  should  turn.  This  is 
very  remarkable,  John,  and  .  .  .  dis- 
concerting. 

"  These  humiliations  are  doubtless  a 
lesson,"  resumed  the  Rabbi  as  they  hur- 
ried to  Mains,  **  and  a  rebuke.  Snuffing 
is  in  no  sense  a  necessity,  and  I  have 
long  recognised  that  the  habit  requires 
to  be  restricted — very  carefully  restrict- 
ed. For  some  time  I  have  had  fixed 
times — once  in  the  forenoon,  once  in  the 
afternoon,  and  again  in  the  evening. 
Had  I  restrained  myself  till  my  work 
was  over  and  I  had  returned  home,  this 
misadventure  would  not  have  occurred, 
whereby  I  have  been  hindered  and  the 
people  will  have  been  kept  waiting  for 
their  spiritual  food. 

"  It  is  exactly  thirty  years  to-night 
since  I  began  this  meeting  in  Mains," 
the  Rabbi  explained  to  Carmichael, 
"  and  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  it 
and  some  profit.  My  subject  has  been 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  by  the 
goodness  of  God  we  are  approaching  the 
last  chapters.  The  salutations  will  take 
about  a  year  or  so  ;  Rufus,  chosen  in 
the  Lord,  will  need  careful  treatment ; 
and  then  I  thought,  if  I  were  spared,  of 
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giving  another  year  to  a  brief  review  of 
the  leading  points  of  doctrine  ;  eh  ?"     ' 

CarmichacI  indicated  that  the  family 
at  Mains  would  almost  expect  something 
of  the  sort,  and  enquired  whether  there 
might  not  be  a  few  passages  requiring 
separate  treatment  at  fuller  length  than 
was  possible  in  this  hurried  commentary. 

"  Quite  so,  John,  quite  so  ;  no  one  is 
more  bitterly  conscious  of  the  defects  of 
this  exposition  than  myself — meagre  and 
superficial  to  a  degree,  both  in  the 
patristic  references  and  the  experimen- 
tal application  ;  but  we  are  frail  crea- 
tures, John,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  exposition  of  any  book  should  ex- 
tend over  a  generation.  It  has  always 
caused  me  regret  that  Mains — I  mean 
the  father  of  the  present  tenant — depart- 
ed before  we  had  come  to  the  comfort  of 
the  eighth  chapter. 

The  Rabbi's  mind  was  much  affected 
by  this  thought,  and  twice  in  the  kitchen 
his  eye  wandered  to  the  chair  where  his 
friend  had  sat,  with  his  wife  beside  him. 
From  Priscilla  and  Aquila  he  was  led 
into  the  question  of  hospitality,  on  which 
he  spoke  afterward  till  they  came  to  the 
Manse,  where  he  stationed  Carmichael 
on  the  doorstep  till  he  secured  a  light. 

"  There  is  a  parcel  of  books  on  the 
floor,  partially  opened,  and  the  way  of 
passing  is  narrow  and  somewhat  dan- 
gerous in  the  darkness." 

CHAPTER  XII. 

E     MANSE. 

INISTERS  there 
were  inlhe  great 
strath  so  order- 
ly that  they  kept 
their  sealing- 
wax    in    one 
'\     drawer     and 
V    their     string 
■^J!   in  another, 
while   their 
sermons  were 
arranged   under 
the  books  of  the 
Bible,     and    tied 
with  green    silk. 
Dr.     Dowbiggin, 
thoughaduUman 
and    of   a  heavy 
carriage,   could 
find  in  an  instant 
the  original  draft  of  a  motion  on  instru- 
mental music  he  made  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Muirtown  in  the  year  '59,  and  could 


also  give  the  exact  page  in  the  blue- 
books  for  every  word  he  had  uttered  in 
the  famous  case  when  he  showed  that 
the  use  of  a  harmonium  to  train  Mac- 
Wheep's  choir  was  a  return  to  the  bond- 
age of  Old  Testament  worship.  His 
collection  of  pamphlets  was  supposed  to 
be  unique,  and  were  a  terror  to  contro- 
versialists, no  man  knowing  when  a 
rash  utterance  on  the  bottomless  mys- 
tery of  "  spiritual  independence"  might 
not  be  produced  from  the  Doctor's  coat- 
tail  pocket.  He  retired  to  rest  at  10. 15, 
and  rose  at  six,  settling  the  subject  of 
his  next  sermon  on  Sabbath  evening, 
and  finishing  the  first  head  before  break- 
fast on  Monday  morning.  He  had  three 
hats — one  for  funerals,  one  for  mar- 
riages, one  tor  ordinary  uccasions — and 
has  returned  from  the  Presbytery  door 
to  brush  his  coat.  Morning  prayers  in 
Dr.  Dowbiggin's  house  were  at  8.05,  and 
the  wrath  of  the  Doctor  was  so  danger- 
ous that  one  probationer  staying  at  the 
manse,  and  not  quite  independent  of 
influence,  did  not  venture  to  undress, 
but  snatched  a  fearful  doze  sitting  up- 
right on  a  cane-bottomed  chair,  lest  he 
should  not  be  in  at  the  psalm.  Young 
ministers  of  untidy  habits  regarded  Dr. 
Dowbiggin's  study  with  despair,  and 
did  not  recover  their  spirits  till  they 
were  out  of  Muirtown.  OnCe  only  did 
this  eminent  man  visit  the  manse  of  Kil- 
bogie,  and  in  favourable  moments  after 
dinner  he  would  give  his  choicer  ex- 
periences, 

"  It  is  my  invariable  custom  to  exam- 
ine my  bed  to  see  that  everything  is  in 
order,  and  any  one  sleeping  in  Kilbogie 
Manse  will  find  the  good  of  such  a  pre- 
caution. I  trust  that  I  am  not  a  luxuri- 
ous person — it  would  ill  become  one  who 
came  out  in  '43 — but  I  have  certainly 
become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  sheets. 
When  I  saw  there  were  none  on  the  bed, 
I  declined  to  sleep  without  them,  and  I 
indicated  ray  mind  very  distinctly  on 
the  condition  of  the  manse. 

"  Would  you  believe  it  ?"  the  Doctor 
used  to  goon,  "  Saunderson explained, 
as  if  it  were  a  usual  occurrence,  that  he 
had  given  away  all  the  spare  linen  in  his 
house  to  a  girl  that  had  to  marry  in  .  .  . 
urgent  circumstances,  and  had  forgotten 
to  get  more.  And  what  do  you  think 
did  he  offer  as  a  substitute  for  sheets  ?" 
No  one  could  even  imagine  what  might 
not  occur  to  the  mind  nf  Saunderson, 

"  Towels,  as  I  am  an  honourable  man  ; 
a  collection  of  towels,  as  he  put  it, '  skil- 
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fully  attached  together,  might  make  a 
pleasant  covering. '  That  is  the  first 
and  last  time  I  ever  slept  in  the  Free 
Church  Manse  of  Kilbogie,  As  regards 
Saunderson's  study,  I  will  guarantee 
that  the  like  of  it  cannot  be  found  within 
Scotland,"  and  at  the  very  thought  of  it 
that  exact  and  methodical  ecclesiastic 
realised  the  limitations  of  language. 

His  boys  boasted  of  the  Rabbi's  study 
as  something  that  touched  genius  in  its 
magnificent  disorderliness,  and  Caimi- 
chael  was  so  proud  of  it  that  he  took 
me  to  see  it  as  to  a  shrine.  One  whiS 
of  its  atmosphere  as  you  entered  the 
door  gave  an  appetite  and  raised  the 
highest  expectations.  For  any  book- 
man can  estimate  a  library  by  scent — if 
an  expert  he  could  even  write  out  a  cata- 
logue of  the  books  and  sketch  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  owner.  Heavy  odour 
of  polished  mahogany,  Brussels  carpets, 
damask  curtains  and  tablecloths ;  then 
the  books  are  kept  within  glass,  consist 
of  sets  of  standard  works  in  half  calf, 
and  the  owner  will  give  you  their  cost 
wholesale    to    a    farthing.     Faint    fra- 


grance of  delicate  flowers,  and  Russia 
leather,  with  a  hint  of  cigarettes ;  pre- 
pare yourself  for  a  marvellous  wall 
pa[>er,  etchings,  bits  of  oak,  limited  edi- 
tions, and  a  man  in  a  velvet  coat.  Smell 
of  paste  and  cloth  binding  and  general 
newness  means  yesterday's  books  and  a 
man  racing  through  novels  with  a  paper 
knife.  Those  are  only  book-rooms  by 
courtesy,  and  never  can  satisfy  any  one 
who  has  breathed  the  sacred  air.  It  is 
a  rich  and  strong  spirit,  not  only  filling 
the  room,  but  pouring  out  from  the  door 
and  possessing  the  hall,  redeeming  an 
opposite  dining-room  from  grossness, 
and  a  more  distant  drawing-room  from 
frivolity,  and  even  lending  a  goodly 
flavor  to  bedrooms  on  upper  floors.  It 
IS  distilled  from  curious  old  duodecimos 
packed  on  high  shelves  out  of  sight,  and 
blows  over  folios,  with  large  clasps,  that 
once  stood  in  monastery  libraries,  and 
gathers  a  subtle  sweetness  from  parch- 
ments that  were  illuminated  in  ancient 
scriptoriums,  that  are  now  grass  grown, 
and  is  fortified  with  good  old  musty 
calf.  The  wind  was  from  the  right 
quarter  on  the  first  day  I  visited  Kil- 
bogie Manse,  and  as  we  went  up  the 
garden  walk  the  Rabbi's  library  already 
bade  us  welcome,  and  assured  us  of  our 
reward  for  a  ten  miles'  walk. 

Saunderson  was  perfectly  helpless  in 
all  manner  of  mechanics — he  could  not 
drive  a  tack  through  anything  except 
his  own  fingers,  and  had  given  up  shav- 
ing at  the  suggestion  of  his  elders — and 
yet  he  boasted,  with  truth,  that  he  had 
got  three  times  as  many  books  into  the 
study  as  his  predecessor  possessed  in  all 
his  house.  For  Saunderson  had  shelved 
the  walls  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling, 
into  every  comer  and  over  the  doors, 
and  above  the  windows,  as  well  as  below 
them.  The  wright  had  wished  to  leave 
the  space  clear  above  the  mantelpiece, 

"Ye  'ill  be  hanging  Dr,  Chalmers 
there,  or  maybe  John  Knox,  and  a  bit 
clock  'ill  be  handy  for  letting  ye  ken  the 
'oors  on  Sabbath." 

The  Rabbi  admitted  that  he  had  a 
Knox,  but  was  full  of  a  scheme  for  hang- 
ing him  over  his  history,  which  he  con- 
sidered both  appropriate  and  convenient. 
As  regards  time,  it  was  the  last  thing  of 
which  that  worthy  man  desired  to  be  re- 
minded— going  to  bed  when  he  could 
no  longer  see  for  weariness,  and  rising 
as  soon  as  he  awoke,  taking  his  food 
when  it  was  brought  to  him,  and  being 
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conducted  to  church  by  the  beadle  after 
the  last  straggler  was  safely  seated.  He 
even  cast  covetous  eyes  upon  the  two 
windows,  which  were  absurdly  large,  as 
he  considered,  but  compromised  matters 
by  removing  the  shutters  and  filling  up 
the  vacant  space  with  slender  works  of 
devotion.  It  was  one  of  his  conceits  that 
the  rising  sun  smote  first  on  an  A  Kem- 
pis,  for  this  he  had  often  noticed  as  he 
worked  of  a  morning. 

Book-shelves  had  long  ago  failed  to 
accommodate  Rabbi's  treasures,  and 
the  floor  had  been  bravely  utilised. 
Islands  of  books,  rugged  and  perpen- 
dicular, rose  on  every  side  ;  long  prom- 
ontories reached  out  from  the  shores, 
varied  by  bold  headlands  ;  and  so  bro- 
ken and  varied  was  that  floor  that  the 
Rabbi  was  pleased  to  call  it  the  iEgean 
Sea,  where  he  had  his  Lesbos  and  his 
Samos.  It  is  absolutely  incredible, 
but  it  is  all  the  same  a  simple  fact, 
that  he  knew  every  book  and  its  loca- 
tion, having  a  sense  of  the  feel  as  well 
as  the  shape  of  his  favourites.  This  was 
not  because  he  had  the  faintest  approach 
to  orderliness — for  he  would  take  down 
twenty  volumes  and  never  restore  them 
to  the  same  place  by  any  chance.  It 
was  a  sort  of  motherly  instinct  by  which 
he  watched  over  them  all,  even  loved 
prodigals  that  wandered  over  all  the 
study  and  then  set  off  on  adventurous 
journeys  into  distant  rooms.  The  res- 
toration of  an  emigrant  to  his  lawful 
home  was  celebrated  by  a  feast  in  which, 
by  a  confusion  of  circumstances,  the 
book  played  the  part  of  calf,  being  read 
afresh  from  beginning  to  end.  During 
his  earlier  and  more  agile  years  the  Rab- 
bi used  to  reach  the  higher  levels  of  his 
study  by  wonderful  gymnastic  feats,  but 
after  two  falls — one  with  three  Ante- 
Nicene  fathers  in  close  pursuit — he  de- 
termined to  call  in  assistance.  This  he 
did  after  an  impressive  fashion.  When 
he  attended  the  roup  at  Pitfoodles — a 
day  of  historical  prices — and  purchased 
in  open  competition,  at  three  times  its 
value,  a  small  stack  ladder,  Kilbogie 
was  convulsed,  and  Mains  had  to  offer 
explanations. 

**  He's  cuttit  aff  seevin  feet,  and  rins 
up  it  tae  get  his  tapmaist  bukes,  but 
that's  no  a*,"  and  then  Mains  gave  it  to 
be  understood  that  the  rest  of  the  things 
the  minister  had  done  with  that  ladder 
were  beyond  words.  For  in  order  that 
the  rough  wood  might  not  scar  the  sen- 


sitive backs  of  the  fathers,  the  Rabbi 
had  covered  the  upper  end  with  cloth, 
and  for  that  purpose  had  utilised  a  pair 
of  trousers.  It  was  not  within  his  abil- 
ity in  any  way  to  reduce  or  adapt  his 
material,  so  that  those  interesting  gar- 
ments remained  in  their  original  shape, 
and,  as  often  as  the  ladder  stood  re- 
versed, presented  a  very  impressive  and 
diverting  spectacle.  It  was  the  inspira- 
tion of  one  of  Carmichael's  most  suc- 
cessful stories — how  he  had  done  his 
best  to  console  a  woman  on.  the  death 
of  her  husband,  and  had  not  altogether 
failed,  till  she  caught  sight  of  the  de- 
ceased's nether  garments  waving  discon- 
solately on  a  rope  in  the  garden,  when 
she  refused  to  be  comforted.  **  Toom 
(empty)  breeks  tae  me  noo,"  and  she 
wept  profusely,  **  toom  breeks  tae  me." 

One  of  the  great  efforts  of  the  Rabbi's 
life  was  to  seat  his  visitors,  since,  be- 
yond the  one  chair,  accommodation  had 
to  be  provided  on  the  table,  wheresoever 
there  happened  to  be  no  papers,  and  on 
the  ledges  of  the  book-cases.  It  was 
pretty  to  see  the  host  suggesting  from  a 
long  experience  those  coigns  of  vantage 
he  counted  easiest  and  safest,  giving 
warnings  also  of  unsuspected  danger 
in  the  shape  of  restless  books  that  might 
either  disappear  from  beneath  one's  feet 
or  descend  on  one's  head.  Carmichael, 
however,  needed  no  such  guidance,  for 
he  knew  his  way  about  in  the  marvel- 
lous place,  and  at  once  made  for  what 
the  boys  called  the  throne  of  the  fathers. 
This  was  a  lordly  seat,  laid  as  to  its 
foundation  in  mediaeval  divines  of  pon- 
derous volume,  but  excellently  finished 
with  the  Benedictine  edition  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, softened  by  two  cushions,  one 
for  a  seat  and  another  for  a  back.  Here 
Carmichael  used  to  sit  in  great  content, 
smoking  and  listening  while  the  Rabbi 
hunted  a  passage  through  Scripture  with 
many  authorities,  or  defended  the  wild- 
est Calvinism  with  strange,  learned  argu- 
ments ;  from  this  place  he  would  watch 
the  Rabbi  searching  for  a  lost  note  on 
some  passage  of  Holy  Writ  amid  a  pile 
of  papers  two  feet  deep,  through  which 
he  burrowed  on  all  fours,  or  climbing  for 
a  book  on  the  sky-line,  to  forget  his  er- 
rand and  to  expound  some  point  of  doc- 
trine from  the  top  of  the  ladder. 

**  You're  comfortable,  John,  and  you 
do  not  want  to  put  off  your  boots  after 
all  that  travelling  to  and  fro  ;  then  I  will 
search  for  Barbara,  and  secure  some  re- 
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freshinent  for  our  bodies  and  Cartni- 
chael  watched  the  Rabbi  depart  with 
pity,  for  he  was  going  on  a  troublous 
errand. 

Housekeepers  are,  after  beadles,  the 


ies  in  the  ec- 

d  every 

Jenkins,  "L! 
ies  of  paper; 


most  wonderful  functionari 
clesiastical  life  of  Scotland, 
species  could  be  found  w 
journey  of  Drumiochty. 
deed,  suggested  that  a  seri 
on  Church  Institutions  read  at  the  cleri- 
cal club  should  include  one  on  house- 
keepers, and  offered  to  supply  the  want, 
which  was  the  reason  why  Dr.  Dowbig- 
gin  refused  to  certify  him  to  a  vacancy, 
speaking  of  him  as  "  frivolous  and  irre- 
sponsible." The  rlass  ranged  from 
Sarah  of  Drumtochty,  who  could  cook 
and  knew  nothing  abcut  ecclesiastical 
afiairs,  to  that  austere  danrset,  Margaret 
Meiklewham  of  Pitscourie,  who  had 
never  prepared  an  appetising    neal  in 


her  life,  but  might  have  sat  as  an  elder 
in  the  Presbytery. 

Among  all  her  class,  Barbara  Mac- 
Cluckie  stood  an  easy  worst,  being  the 
most  incapable,  unsightly,  evil- tem- 
pered, vexatious  woman  into  whose 
hands  an  unmarried  man  had  ever  been 
delivered.  MacWheep  had  his  own 
trials,  but  his  ruler  saw  that  he  had 
sufficient  food  and  some  comfort,  but 
Barbara  laid  herself  out  to  make  the 
Rabbi's  life  a  misery.  He  only  ob- 
tained food  as  a  favour,  and  an  extra 
blanket  had  to  be  won  by  a  week's  ab- 
ject humiliation.  Fire  was  at  times  de- 
nied him,  and  he  secured  oil  for  his 
lamp  by  stratagems  Latterly  he  was 
glad  to  send  strange  ministers  to  Mains, 
and  only  his  boys  forced  lodgment  in 
the  nianse.  The  settlement  of  Barbara 
was  the  great  calamity  of  the  Rabbi's 
life,  and  was  the  doing  of  his  own  good 
nature.  He  first  met  her  when  she  came 
to  the  manse  one  evening  to  discuss  the 
unlawfulness  of  infant  baptism  and  the 
duty  of  holding  Sunday  on  Saturday, 
being  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  His  interest 
deepened  on  learning  that  she  had  been 
driven  from  twenty-nine  situations 
through  the  persecution  of  the  ungod- 
ly ;  and  on  her  assuring  him  that'  she 
had  heard  a  voice  in  a  dream  bidding 
her  take  charge  of  Kilbogie  Manse,  the 
Rabbi,  who  had  suffered  many  things 
at  the  hands  of  young  girls  given  to 
lovers,  installed  Barbara,  and  began  to 
repent  that  very  day.  A  tall,  bony,  for- 
bidding woman,  with  a  squint  and  a 
nose  turning  red  from  chronic  indiges- 
tion, let  it  be  said  for  her  that  she  did 
not  fall  into  the  sins  of  her  predecessors. 
It  was  indeed  a  pleasant  jest  in  Kilbogie 
for  four  Sabbaths  that  she  allowed  a 
local  Romeo,  who  knew  not  that  his 
Juliet  was  gone,  to  make  his  adven- 
turous way  to  her  bedroom  window,  and 
then  showed  such  an  amazing  visage 
that  he  was  laid  up  for  a  week  through 
the  suddenness  of  his  fall.  What  the 
Rabbi  endured  no  one  knew,  but  his 
boys  understood  that  the  only  relief  he 
had  from  Barbara's  tyranny  was  on  Sab- 
bath evening,  when  she  stated  her  ob- 
jections to  the  doctrine,  and  threatened 
to  walk  into  Muittown  in  order  to  escape 
from  unsound  doctrine.  On  such  occa- 
sions the  Rabbi  laid  himself  out  for  her 
instruction  with  much  zest,  and  he  knew 
when  he  had  produced  an  impression, 
for  then  he  went    supperless   to   bed. 
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Between  this  militant  spirit  and  the 
boys  there  was  an  undying  feud,  and 
Carmichael  was  not  hurt  to  hear  her 
frank  references  to  himself. 

**  What  need  he  come  stravagin'  doon 
frae  Drumtochty  for?  it  wud  set  him 
better  tae  wait  on  his  ain  fouks.  A  licht- 
headed  fellow,  they  say  as  kens  ;  an'  as 
for  his  doctrine — weel,  maybe  it  'ill  dae 
for  Drumtochty. 

"Tea?  Did  ye  expect  me  tae  hae 
biling  water  at  this  *oor  o*  the  nicht  ? 
My  word,  the  money  wud  flee  in  this 
hoose  gin  a'  wesna  here.  Milk  'ill  dae 
fine  for  yon  birkie  :  he  micht  be  gled  tae 
get  onything,  sorning  on  a  respectable 
manse  every  ither  week." 

**  You  will  pardon  our  humble  provi- 
sion"— this  is  how  the  Rabbi  prepared 
Carmichael ;  "  we  have  taken  my  worthy 
Abigail  unawares,  and  she  cannot  do  for 
us  what  in  other  circumstances  would 
be  her  desire.  She  has  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  which  troubles  her,  and  makes  her 
do  what  she  would  not ;  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  root  of  the  matter  is  in 
her,  and  that  her  heart  is  right." 

That  uncompromising  woman  took  no 
notice  of  Drumtochty,  but  busied  her- 
self in  a  search  for  the  Rabbi's  bag, 
which  he  insisted  he  had  brought  home 
from  Muirtown  that  morning,  and  which 
was  at  last  found  covered  with  books. 

"  Do  not  open  it  at  present,  Barbara  ; 
you  can  identify  the  contents  later  if  it 
be  necessary,  but  I  am  sure  they  are  all 
right,"  and  the  Rabbi  watched  Bar- 
bara's investigations  with  anxiety. 

**  Maybe  ye  hae  brocht  back  what  ye 
started  wi',  but  gin  ye  hev,  it's  the  first 
time  a'  can  mind.  Laist  sacrament  at 
Edinburgh  ye  pickit  up  twal  books,  ae 
clothes  brush,  an'  a  crochet  cover  for  a 
chair,  an'  left  a'thing  that  belonged  tae 
ye." 

"  It  was  an  inadvertence  ;  but  I  ob- 
tained a  drawer  for  my  own  use  this 
time,  and  I  was  careful  to  pack  its  con- 
tents into  the  bag,  leaving  nothing." 
But  the  Rabbi  did  not  seem  over-confi- 
dent. 

**  There's  nae  question  that  ye  hev 
filled  the  pack,"  said  Barbara,  with  much 
deliberation  and  an  ominous  calmness  ; 
"  but  whether  wi*  yir  ain  gear  or  some 
ither  body's,  a'll  leave  ye  tae  judge  yir- 
sel'.  A'll  juist  empty  the  bag  on  the 
bukes  ;"  and  Barbara  selected  a  bank 
of  Puritans  for  the  display  of  her  mas- 
ter's spoil. 


"  Ae  slipbody  (bodice),  well  hemmed 
and  gude  stuff — ye  didna  tak'  that  wi' 
ye,  at  ony  rate  ;  twa  pillow  slips — they 
'ill  come  in  handy,  oor  ain  are  wearin' 
thin  ;  ae  pair  o'  sheets — 'ill  juist  dae  for 
the  next  trimmie  that  ye  want  tae  set  up 
in  her  hoose  ;  this  'ill  be  a  bolster  slip, 
a'm  judgin' " 

"  It  must  be  the  work  of  Satan,"  cried 
the  poor  Rabbi,  who  constantly  saw  the 
hand  of  the  great  enemy  in  the  disorder 
of  his  study.  "  I  cannot  believe  that 
my  hands  packed  such  garments  in  place 
of  my  own." 

"  Ye  'ill  be  satisfied  when  ye  read  the 
name  ;  it's  plain  eneuch  ;  ye  needna 
gang  dodderin'  aboot  here  and  there 
lookin'  for  yir  glasses  ;  there's  twa  pair 
on  your  head  already  ;"  for  it  was  an 
hour  of  triumph  to  Barbara's  genial 
soul. 

"  It's  beyond  understanding,"  mur- 
mured the  Rabbi.  "  I  must  have  mis- 
taken one  drawer  for  another  in  the 
midst  of  meditation  ;"  and  then,  when 
Barbara  had  swept  out  of  the  room 
with  the  varied  linen  on  her  arm,  '*  this 
is  very  humiliating,  John,  and  hard  to 
bear." 

**  Nonsense,  Rabbi  ;  it's  one  of  the 
finest  things  yqu  have  ever  done.  Half 
a  dozen  journeys  of  that  kind  would  re- 
furnish the  manse  ;  it's  just  a  pity  you 
can't  annex  a  chair  ;"  but  he  saw  that 
the  good  man  was  sorely  vexed. 

"  You  are  a  good  lad,  John,  and  it  is 
truly  mar\'ellous  what  charity  I  have  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  young  men  who 
might  have  scorned  and  mocked  me. 
God  knows  how  my  heart  has  been 
filled  with  gratitude,  and  I  .  .  .  have 
mentioned  your  names  in  my  unworthy 
prayers  that  God  may  do  to  you  all  ac- 
cording to  the  kindness  ye  have  shown 
unto  me." 

It  was  plain  that  this  lonely,  silent 
man  was  much  moved,  and  Carmichael 
did  not  speak. 

"  People  consider  that  I  am  ignorant 
of  my  failings  and  weaknesses,  and  I 
can  bear  witness  with  a  clear  conscience 
that  I  am  not  angry  when  they  smile 
and  nod  the  head  ;  why  should  I  be  ? 
But,  John,  it  is  known  to  myself  only 
and  Him  before  whom  all  hearts  are 
open  how  great  is  my  suffering  in  being 
among  my  neighbours  as  a  sparrow  upon 
the  housetop. 

**  May  you  never  know,  John,  what  it 
is  to  live  alone  and  friendless  till  you 
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lose  the  ways  of  other  men  and  retire 
within  yourself,  looking  out  on  the  mul- 
titude passing  on  the  road  as  a  hermit 
from  his  cell,  and  knowing  that  some 
day  you  will  die  alone,  with  none  to 
.  .  .  give  you  a  draught  of  water." 

**  Rabbi,  Rabbi" — for  Carmichael  was 
greatly  distressed  at  the  woe  in  the  face 
opposite  him,  and  his  heart  was  tender 
that  night — **  why  should  you  have  lived 
like  that  ?  Do  not  be  angry,  but  .  .  . 
did  God  intend  .  .  .  it  cannot  be  wrong 
...  I  mean  .  .  .  God  did  give  Eve  to 
Adam." 

**  Laddie,  why  do  ye  speak  with  fear 
and  a  faltering  voice  ?  Did  I  say  aught 
against  that  gracious  gift  or  the  holy 
mystery  of  love,  which  is  surely  the  sign 
of  the  union  betwixt  God  and  the  soul, 
as  is  set  forth  after  a  mystical  shape  in 
the  Song  of  Songs  ?  But  it  was  not  for 
me — no,  not  for  me.  I  complain  not, 
neither  have  I  vexed  my  soul.  He  doeth 
all  things  well." 

"  But,  dear  Rabbi" — and  Carmichael 
hesitated,  not  knowing  where  he  stood. 

'*  Ye  ask  me  why" — the  Rabbi  antici- 
pated the  question — "  and  I  will  tell  you 
plainly,  for  my  heart  has  ever  gone  forth 
to  you.  For  long  years  I  found  no  fa- 
vour in  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  and  it 
seemed  likely  I  would  be  rejected  from 
the  ministry  as  a  man  useless  and  un- 
profitable. How  could  I  attempt  to  win 
the  love  of  any  maiden,  since  it  did  not 
appear  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  I 
should  ever  have  a  place  of  habitation  ? 
It  consisted  not  with  honour,  for  I  do 
hold  firmly  that  no  man  hath  any  right 
to  seek  unto  himself  a  wife  till  he  have 
a  home." 

•'But  .  .  ." 

"  Afterwards,  you  would  say.  Ah, 
John,  then  had   I  become  old  and  un- 


sightly, not  such  a  one  as  women  could 
care  for.  It  would  have  been  cruel  to 
tie  a  maid  for  life  to  one  who  might  only 
be  forty  years  in  age,  but  was  as  seventy 
in  his  pilgrimage,  and  .  .  .  fallen  into 
unlovely  habits." 

Then  the  Rabbi  turned  on  Carmichael 
his  tender  eyes,  that  were  shining  with 
tears. 

**  It  will  be  otherwise  with  you,  and 
so  let  it  be.  May  I  live  to  see  you  re- 
joicing with  the  wife  of  your  youth." 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Carmichael 
first  told  his  new-born  love  to  this  un- 
likely confidant,  and  was  amazed  at  the 
understanding  of  the  Rabbi,  as  well  as 
his  sympathy  and  toleration. 

"  A  maid  of  spirit  and  of  a  firm  mind 
— and  that  is  an  excellent  thing  ;  and 
any  excess  will  be  tamed  by  life.  Only 
see  to  it  that  ye  be  agreed  in  that  which 
lieth  beneath  all  churches  and  maketh 
souls  one  in  God.  May  He  prosper  you 
in  your  wooing  as  He  did  the  patriarch 
Jacob,  and  far  more  abundantly." 

Very  early  in  the  morning  Carmichael 
awoke,  and  being  tempted  by  the  sun- 
rise, arose  and  went  downstairs.  As  he 
came  near  the  study  door  he  heard  a 
voice  in  prayer,  and  knew  that  the 
Rabbi  had  been  all  night  in  intercession. 

"  Thou  hast  denied  me  wife  and  child  ; 
deny  me  not  Thyself.  ...  A  stranger 
Thou  hast  made  me  among  men  ;  refuse 
me  not  a  place  in  the  City.  .  .  .  Deal 
graciously  with  this  lad  who  has  been  to 
me  as  a  son  in  the  Gospel.  .  .  .  He 
has  not  despised  an  old  man  ;  put  not 
his  heart  to  confusion.  ..." 

Carmichael  crept  upstairs  again,  but 
not  to  sleep,  and  at  breakfast  he  pledged 
the  Rabbi  to  come  up  some  day  and  see 
Kate  Carnegie. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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O  Dewdrop,  lay  thy  finger-tip 
Of  moisture  on  my  fevered  lip," 

The  noonday  Blossom  cries. 
Alas,  O  Dives,  dark  and  deep 
The  gulf  impassable  of  Sleep 

Henceforth  between  us  lies  !" 


JohnB.  TM. 
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MRS.  GASKELL  AND  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE. 


In  the  whole  of  English  bio- 
graphical literatuie  there  is  no 
book  that  can  compare,  in  wide 
spread  interest,  with  the  Life  of 
Charlotte  Brontihy  Mis.  Gaskell 
.  It  has  held  a  position  of  singu 
lar  popularity   for  forty  years 
and  while  biography  after  biog 
raphy    has    come  and    gone,    it 
still  commands  a  place  side  by 
side  with  Boswell's  Johmon  and 
Lockhart's  Scott.    As  far  as  mere 
readers   are   concerned   it  may 
indeed   claim    its   hundreds   as 
against  the  tens  of  intrinsically 
more  important   rivals.     There 
are  obvious  reasons  for  this  sue 
cess.     Mrs.  Gaskell  was  heiself 
a  popular   novelist,   who  com 
manded  a  very  wide  audience 
and  Cranford,  at  least,  has  taken 
a  place  among    the    classics   of 
our  literature.     She  brought  to 
bear    upon    the    biography  of 
Charlotte  Brontg  all  those  liter- 
acy gifts  which  had  made  the 
charm  of  her  seven  volumes  of 
romance.       And    these    liteiaty        prom. 
gifts  were  employed  upon  a  ro-     »idbyi 
mance  of  real  life,  not  less  fas- 
cinating than  anything  which  imagina- 
tion could    have    furnished.     Charlotte 
Bronte's  success  as  an  author  turned  the 
eyes  of  the  world  upon  her.     Thackeray 
had  sent  her  his  Vanity  Fair  before  he 
knew  her  name  or  sex.     The  precious 
volume  lies  before  me — 
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And  Thackeiay  did  not  send  many  in- 
scribed copies  of  his  books  even  to  suc- 
cessful authors.  Speculation  concern- 
ing the  author  of  Jane  Eyre  was  suffi- 
ciently rife  during  those  seven  sad  years 
of  literary  renown  to  make  a  biography 
imperative  when  death  came  to  Char- 
lotte BrontS  in  1855.  All  the  world  had 
heard  something  of  the  three  marvellous 
sisters,  daughters  of  a  poor  parson  in 
Yorkshire,  going  one  after  another  to 


ANNE  BRONTfi. 

pencil  iVetch  by  Charlotte,  Imperfect  in  drawing,  but 
tisH  who  knew  fier  well  lo  be  an  uDmiatakaible  llkeoeaa. 

their  death  with  such  melancholy  swift- 
ness, but  leaving — two  of  them,  at  least 
— imperishable  work  behind  them.  The 
old  blind  father  and  the  bereaved  hus- 
band read  the  confused  eulogy  and  criti- 
cism, sometimes  with  a  sad  pleasure  at 
the  praise,  oftener  with  a  sadder  pain  at 
the  grotesque  inaccuracy.  Small  won- 
der that  it  became  impressed  upon  Mr. 
Bronte's  mind  that  an  authoritative 
biography  was  desirable.  His  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Arthur  Bell  Nicholls,  who  lived 
with  him  in  the  Haworth  parsonage 
during  the  six  weary  years  which  suc- 
ceeded Mrs.  Nicholis's  death,  was  not  so 
readily  won  to  the  unveiling  of  his 
wife's  inner  life  ;  and  although  we,  who 
read  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Life,  have  everj' 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  Mr,  Bronte's 
decision,  peace  of  mind  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  more  assured  to  Char- 
lotte Bronte's  surviving  relatives  had 
the  most  rigid  silence  been  maintained. 
The  book,  when  it  appeared  in  1857, 
gave  infinite  pain  to  a  number  of  peo- 
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pie,  including  Mr.  BrontS  and  Mr. 
Nicholls ;  and  Mrs.  Gaskell's  subse- 
quent experiences  had  the  effect  of  per- 
suading her  that  all  biographical  litera- 
ture was  intolerable  and  undesirable. 
She  would  seem  to  have  given  instruc- 
tions that  no  biography  of  herself  should 
be  written  ;  and  now  that  thirty  years 
have  passed  since  her  death  we  have  no 
substantial  record  of  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  women  of  her  age.  The  loss 
to  literature  has  been  forcibly  brought 
home  to  the  present  writer,  who  has  in 
his  possession  a  bundle  of  letters  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  Gaskell  to  numerous  friends 
of  Charlotte  Bronte  during  the  progress 
of  the  biography.  They  serve,  all  of 
them,  to  impress  one  with  the  singular 
charm  of  the  woman,  her  refined  hu- 
manity, her  breadth  of  sympathy.  They 
make  us  think  better  of  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
as  Thackeray's  letters  to  Mrs.  Brook- 
field  make  us  think  better  of  the  author 
of  Vanity  Fair, 

Apart  from  these  letters,  a  journey  in 
the  footsteps,  as  it  were,  of  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell, reveals  to  us  the  remarkable  con- 
scientiousness with  which  she  set  out 
upon  her  task.  It  would  have  been  pos- 
sible, with  so  much  fame  behind  her,  to 
have  secured  an  equal  success,  and  cer- 
tainly an  equal  pecuniary  reward,  had 
she  merely  written  a  brief  monograph 
with  such  material  as  was  voluntarily 
placed  in  her  hands.  Mrs.  Gaskell  pos- 
sessed a  higher  ideal  of  a  biographer's 
duties.  She  spared  no  pains  to  find  out 
the  facts  ;  she  visited  every  spot  associ- 
ated with  the  name  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
— Thornhill,  Haworth,  Cowan  Bridge, 
Bir stall,  Brussels — and  she  wrote  count- 
less letters  to  the  friends  of  Charlotte 
Bronte's  earlier  days. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  was  Mrs. 
Gaskell  selected  as  biographer  ?  The 
choice  was  made  by  Mr.  Bronte,  and 
not,  as  has  been  suggested,  by  some  out- 
side influence.  When  Mr.  Bronte  had 
once  decided  that  there  should  be  an 
authoritative  biography — and  he  alone 
was  active  in  the  matter — there  could 
be  but  little  doubt  upon  whom  the  task 
would  fall.  Among  all  the  friends 
whom  fame  had  brought  to  Charlotte, 
Mrs.  Gaskell  stood  prominent  for  her 
literary  gifts  and  her  large-hearted  sym- 
pathy. She  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Miss  Bronte  when  the  latter  was  on 
a  visit  to  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth, 
in  1850  ;  and  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 


W.  S.  Williams,*  of  the  firm  of  Smith 
and  Elder,  in  1849,  indicates  the  begin- 
ning of  their  friendship — a  friendship 
which  was  to  leave  so  permanent  a  rec- 
ord in  literary  history  : 

To  W.  S.  Williams,  Esq. 

20th  November,  1849. 

My  Dear  SrR :  You  said  that  if  I  wished  for 
any  copies  of  Shirley  to  be  sent  to  individuals  I 
was  to  name  the  parties.  I  have  thought  of  one 
person  to  whom  I  should  much  like  a  copy  to  be 
offered — Harriet  Marti neau.  For  her  character — 
as  revealed  in  her  works— I  have  a  lively  ad- 
miration, a  deep  esteem.  Will  you  enclose  with 
the  volume  the  accompanying  note  ? 

The  letter  you  forwarded  this  morning  was 
from  Mrs.  Gaskell,  authoress  of  Mary  Barton  : 
she  said  I  was  not  to  answer  it,  but  I  cannot  help 
doing  so  ;  the  note  brought  the  tears  to  my  eyes  ; 
she  is  a  good — she  is  a  great  woman— proud  am 
I  that  I  can  touch  a  chord  of  sympathy  in  souls 
so  noble.  In  Mrs.  Gaskell's  nature  it  mournfully 
pleases  me  to  fancy  a  remote  affinity  to  my  sister 
Emily — in  Miss  Martineau's  mind  I  have  always 
felt  the  same,  though  there  are  wide  differences. 
Both  these  ladies  are  above  me — certainly  far  my 
superiors  in  attainments  and  experience.  I  think 
I  could  look  up  to  them  if  I  knew  them. 

I  am,  dear  sir. 

Yours  sincerely, 

C.  BRONTft. 

Miss  Bronte  twice  visited  Mrs.  Gaskell 
in  her  Manchester  home,  first  in  1851 
and  afterward  in  1853,  and  concerning 
this  latter  visit,  the  following  unpub- 
lished letter  has  come  into  my  hands  : — 

Haworth,  April  r4,  1853. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Gaskell  :  Would  it  suit  you 
if  I  were  to  come  next  Thursday,  the  21st  ? 

If  that  day  tallies  with  your  convenience,  and  if 
my  father  continues  as  well  as  he  is  now,  I  know 
of  no  engagement  on  my  part  which  need  compel 
me  longer  to  defer  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 

I  should  arrive  by  the  train  which  reaches  Man- 
chester at  7  o'clock  P.M.  That,  I  think,  would 
be  about  your  tea-time,  and,  of  course,  I  should 
dine  before  leaving  home.  I  always  like  evening 
for  an  arrival ;  it  seems  more  cosy  and  pleasant 
than  coming  in  about  the  busy  middle  of  the  day. 
I  think  if  I  stay  a  week  that  will  be  a  very  long 
visit ;  it  will  give  you  time  to  get  well  tired  of  me. 

Remember  me  very  kindly  to  Mr.  Gaskell  and 
Marian na.  As  to  Mesdames  Flossy  and  Julia, 
those  venerable  ladies  are  requested  beforehand 
to  make  due  allowance  for  the  awe  with  which 
they  will  be  sure  to  impress  a  diffident  admirer. 
I  am  sorry  I  shall  not  see  Meta. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
Yours  affectionately  and  sincerely, 

C.  BRONTft. 

*  Facilities  for  publishing  the  above  and,  in- 
deed, all  the  letters  written  by  Charlotte  Bronte 
to  their  father,  Mr.  W.  S.  Williams,  in  my  forth- 
coming book,  Charlotte  Bronti  and  her  Circle, 
have  been  kindly  given  me  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Baumer  Williams.  The  Rev.  Arthur  Bell  Nich- 
olls, Charlotte  BrontS's  husband  and  literary  ex- 
ecutor, has  accorded  the  necessary  permission  for 
their  publication. 
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In    the 


mn    of 


1853  Mis.  Gaskell 
tittned  Chailotte  Bion- 
tS's  visit  at  Haworth. 
Piofessor  Ward"  is 
mistaken,  however,  in 
Stating  that  she  was  at 
Chailotte  Bionte's 
wedding  in  Haworth 
Chuich. 

But  the  ftiendship, 
which  commenced  so 
late  in  Chailotte  Bron- 
te's life,  never  reached 
the  stage  of  duivniight 
intimacy.  Of  this  there 
is  abundant  evidence 
in  the  biography  ;  and 
Mrs.  Gaskell  was  forc- 
ed to  tely  upon  the 
cortespondence  of  old- 
er f  I  lends  of  Char- 
lotte's. Ml.  George 
Smith,  the  head  of  the 
film  of  Smith  and 
Elder,  furnished  some 
twenty  letters.  Mi. 
W.  S.  Williams,  to 
whom  is  due  the  credit 
of  "discovering"  the 
author  of  Jane  Eyre, 
lent  otheis  ;  and  an- 
other member  of 
Messrs.  Smith  and 
Elder's  staff,  Mr. 
James  Taylor,  fuinish- 
ed  half  adozen  more; 
but  the  best  help  came 
from  another  quarter. 

Of  the  two  school- 
fellows with  whom 
Charlotte  Bronte  reg- 
ularly C01  responded 
from  childhood  till 
death,  M  a  i  y  Taylor 
and  Ellen  Nussey,  the  former  had  de- 
stroyed every  letter  ;  and  thus  it  came 
about  that  by  far  the  laiger  pait  of 
the  coirespondence  in  Mis.  Gaskell's 
biography  was  addiessed  to  Miss  Ellen 
Nussey,  now  as  "  My  dearest  Nell," 
now  simply  as  "  E."  The  unpublished 
correspondence  in  my  hands,  which  le- 
feis  to  the  biography,  opens  with  a  let- 
ter from  Mis.  Gaskell  to  Miss  Nussey, 
dated  July  6th,  1855.  It  relates  how, 
in  accordance  with  u  request  fiom  Mi. 

•  A.  W.  W.  ill  the  Dictionary  of  Nalienal  Biog- 


KRONTE." 


Bronte,  she  had  undertaken  to  wiite  the 
work,  and  had  been  over  to  Hawoith. 
Theie  she  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Nicholls  for  the  fiist  time.  She 
told  Ml.  Bronte  how  much  she  felt  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  she  had  under- 
taken. NeveitJieless,  she  sinceiely  de- 
sired to  make  his  daughter's  character 
known  to  all  who  took  deep  intciest  in 
her  wiitings.  Both  Mr.  iiionte  and 
Mr.  Nicholls  agreed  to  help  to  the  ut- 
most, although  Mis,  Gaskell  was  stiuck 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  Mi .  Nicholls,  and 
not  Mr.  Bionte,  who  was  moic  intellec- 
tually alive  to  the  attraction  which  such 
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a  book  would  have  for  the  public.  His 
feelings  weie  opposed  to  any  biography 
at  all;  but  he  had  yielded  to  Mi. 
Bronte's  "  impetuous  wish,"  and  he 
brought  down  all  the  matciials  he  could 
find,  in  the  shape  of  about  a  dozen  let- 
ters. Ml.  NichoUs,  moieover,  told  Mis. 
Gaskell  that  Miss  Nussey  was  the  pei- 
son  of  all  others  to  apply  to ;  that  she 
had  been  the  fiiend  of  his  wife  ever  since 
Charlotte  was  fifteen,  and  that  he  was 
writing  to  Miss  Nussey  to  beg  her  to 
let  Mrs.  Gaskell  see  some  of  the  corre- 
spondence. 

But  here  is  Mr.  Nicholls's  actual  let- 
ter, unearthed  after  forty  years,  as  well 
as  an  earlier  letter  to  Miss  Nussey, 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  a  sugges- 
tion upon  the  part  of  "  E."  that  some 
attempt  should  be  made  to  furnish  a 
biography  of  her  fiiend^if  only  to  set 
at  rest,  once  and  for  all,  the  specula- 
tions of  the  gossiping  community  with 
whom  Charlotte  Bionte's  peisonality 
was  still  shrouded  in  mystery  ;  and  in- 


deed it  is  clear  from  these  two  lette; 
that  it  Is  to  Miss  Nussey  that  we  leall 
owe  Mis.  Gaskell's  paiticipation  in  th 
matter : — 

To  Miss  Ellen  Nussey,  Bmokroyd. 


Ha< 


Miss 


V  :  We  had  not  ; 
very  possibly  shoii 
you  had  not  directed  our  atleniion  lo 
ordered  a  copy  and  have  now  read  " 
words  ahoM  Jane  Eyre."  The  wriier  has 
made  many  mistakes,  but  apparently  r 
any  unkind  molivc.  as  he  professes  to  I 
of  CharloHe's  works,  pays  i    ' 


r  geni 


sands 


mely  death.  Hii  design  ! 
rather  lo  be  to  gratify  (he  curiosily  of  the  multi- 
tude in  reference  to  one  who  had  tr.ade  such  a 
sensation  in  the  lilerary  world.  Bui  even  if  the 
article  had  been  of  a  less  harmless  character,  ive 
should  nol  have  felt  inclined  to  take  any  notice  of 
it.  as  by  doing  so  we  should  have  given  it  an  im- 
poitance  which  il  would  nul  otherwise  have 
obtained.  Chadotte  herself  would  have  acted 
thus,  and  her  character  stands  too  high  to  be  in- 
spired by  the  slatemeni  in  a  magazine  of  small 
circulation  and  little  influence  ;  statements  which 
(he  writer  prefaces  with  the  remark  (hat  he  docs 
not  vouch  (or  their  accuracy.  The  many  lauda- 
tory notices  of  Charlotte  and  her  works  which 
appeared  since  her  dedth  may  well  make  us  in- 
different to  the  detrjctions  of  a  few  envious  or 
malignant  persons,  as  (here  ever  will  be  such. 

The  remarks  respecting  Mr.  BrontC  excited  in 
him  only  amusement— indeed.  I  have  not  seen 
him  laugh  as  much  for  some  months  as  he  did 
while  1  was  reading  the  article  to  him.  We  are 
bolh  well  in  health,  but  lonely  and  desolate, 

Mr,  Bronte  unites  with  me  in  kind 


Yoi 


rely. 

A.    B.   NiCHOLLS. 


To  Miss  Ellen 


sey,  Brookroyd. 


July  24,  1855. 

Dbar  Miss  Nussev  :  Some  other  erroneous 
notices  of  Charlotte  having  appeared,  Mr.  Bronte 
has  deemed  it  advisable  that  some  authentic 
statement  should  be  put  forth.  He  has  therefore 
adopted  vour  suggestion  and  applied  lo  Mrs. 
Gaskell.  who  has  undertaken  to  write  a  life  of 
Cbarlolle,  Mrs,  Gaskell  came  over  yesterday 
and  spent  a  few  hours  wiih  us.  The  greatest 
difficulty  seems  10  be  in  obtaining  materials  to 
show  the  development  of  Charlotte's  character. 
For  this  reason  Mrs.  Gaskell  is  anxious  to  see 
her  letters,  especially  those  of  any  early  dale.  1 
think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  some  ; 
if  so,  we  should  feel  obliged  by  your  letting  us 
have  any  that  you  may  think  proper,  not  for  pub- 
lication, but  merely  to  give  the  writer  an  insight 
into  her  mode  of  thought.  Of  course,  they  will  be 
returned  after  a  little  time. 

1  confess  that  the  course  most  consonant  with 
my  own  feelings  would  be  to  take  no  steps  in  the 
matter,  but  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  offer  any 
opposition  lo  Mr.  Bronte's  wishes. 

We  have  the  same  object  in  view,  but  should 
differ  in  our  mode  of  proceeding,  Mr.  Bronte 
has  not  been  very  well.     Excitement  on  Sunday 
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(our  Rush  bearing)  and  Mrs.  Gaskell's  visit  yester' 
day  have  been  rather  much  for  him. 
Believe  me.  sincerely  yours, 

A.    B.   NiCHOLLS. 

Mis.  Gaskell,  howevei,  wanted  to 
make  Miss  Nussey's  acquaintance,  and 
asked  if  she  might  visit  hei  ;  and  added 
that  she  would  also  like  to  see  Miss 
Wooler,  Chailottc's  schoolmistress,  if 
that  lady  weie  still  alive.  To  this  let- 
ter Miss  Nussey  made  the  following  le- 
ply,  of  which  she  kepi  a  copy,  and 
which  she  kindly  peimits  me  to  pub- 
lish :— 


T<i  Mrs.  Gaskell.  Mar 


Ilklf.v,  July  26, 


855. 


My  Dear  Madam  :  Owing  ti 
home  vour  Idler  has  onlv  just  reacneo  me,  1  nad 
not  hp'^irri  of  Mr.  BrontSs  request,  but  I  am  most 
heartily  glad  that  he  has  made  it.  A  letter  (rom 
Mr.  Mictiolls  was  forwarded  along  with  yours, 
which  I  opened  firsl,  and  was  thus  prepared  for 
your  communication,  the  subjecl  of  which  is  o( 
the  deepest  interest  to  me.  I  will  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  aid  the  righteous  work  you  have 
undertaken,  but  I  feel  my  powers  very  limited, 
and  apprehend  that  you  may  experience  some  dis- 
appointment that  I  canoot  contribute  more  large- 
ly the  information  which  you  desire.  I  possess  a 
great  many  letters  (for  I  have  destroyed  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  correspondence),  but  I  fear 
the  early  letters  are  not  such  as  la  unfold  the 
character  of  the  writer  except  in  ^  few  points. 
You  perhaps  may  discover  more  than  is  apparent 
to  me.  You  will  read  them  with  a  purpose — I 
perused  them  only  with  interests  of  affection.  I 
mmediately  look  over  the  coiresponden 


J  i  pror 


1   yo 


r   friendly  c 


made 


e  should 

for  me  10  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Bir- 
stall  at  the  time  you  propose.  1  am  engaged  la 
stay  here  till  Monday  week,  and  shall  be  happy  to 
sec  you  any  day  you  name  after  that  dale,  or  it 
more  convenient  to  you  10  come  Friday  or  Satur- 
day in  next  week.  I  will  gladly 


1  I 


I  staying 


vith  0 


best  of  the  various  photiiKraptiB, 

mints.  That,  however,  was  ten  years 
later  than  the  peiiod  with  which  we  aie 
concerned.  In  1856  Mrs.  Gaskell  was 
energetically  engaged  upon  a  biography 
of  her  fiiend  which  should  lack  nothing 
of  thoioughness,  as  she  hoped.  She 
claimed  to  have  visited  the  scenes  of  all 
the  incidents  in  Chailotte's  life,  "  the 


>nlide 

ali- 
ble 


1  Wooler.  in  this  plac 
wish  her  very  much  to  give  me  leave  to  ask  you 
here,  but  she  does  not  yield  to  my  wishes  ;  it 
would  have  been  pleasanter  to  me  to  talk  with  you 
among  these  hills  than  silting  in  my  home  and 
thinking  of  one  who  bad  so  often  been  present 
there. 

I  am,  my  dear  madam. 

Yours  sincerely. 
Ellen  Nussf.v. 

Mis.  Gaskell  and  Miss  Nussey  met, 
and  the  fiiendship  which  ensued  was 
closed  only  by  death  ;  and  indeed  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  letteis  in  the  col- 
lection in  my  hands  is  one  signed  "  Meta 
Gaskell,"  and  dated  Januaiy  aid,  1866. 
It  tells  in  detail,  with  infinite  tenderness 
and  pathos,   of  her  mother's  last  mo- 
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continually  ?  Did  Emily 
accompany  Chatlotte  as  a 
pupil  when  tlie  latter 
went  as  a  teacher  to  Koe 
Head  ?  Why  did  not 
Bianwdl  go  to  the  Royal 
Academy  in  London  to- 
learn  painting  ?  Did 
Emily  ever  go  out  as  a 
governess?  What  wete 
Emily's  leligious  opin- 
ions ?  Did  j/;<-  ever  make 
ffiencls?"  Such  were  the 
questions  which  came 
quick  and  fast  to  Miss 
Nussey,  and  Miss  Nussey 
fortunately  kept  her  re- 
plies. 
Brookrovi),  Ociober  23,  1856. 

Mv  Dear  Mrs.  Gaskell  :  If 
you  go  [i>  London  ptay  iry 
what  may  lie  done  wiih  regard 
to  a  portrait  of  dear  Charlotte  ; 
it  would  greatly  enhance  the 
value  and  interest  of  the  mem- 
oir, and  be  such  a  satisfaction 
to  pe^JpIc  to  see  something  that 
would  settle  their  ideas  ot  tbe 
personal  appearance  o(  ihedcar 
dcp^irled  one  ;  it  has  treen  a. 
surprise  to  every  stranger.  I 
think,  that  she  was  so  gentle 
and  lady-like  to  look  upon. 

Emily  Hronte  ivenl  to  Roe- 
Head  as  pupil   when  Charlotte 

!     she 


two  little  pieces  of  private  govetness- 
ship  e.tcepleil."  She  went  one  day, 
for  example,  to  the  Chapter  Coffee 
House,  wheie  the  sisteis  fiist  stayed  in 
London,  Another  day  she  is  in  Yoik- 
shiie,  wheieshe  makes  the  acquaintance 
of  Miss  Wooler,  which  permitted,  as 
she  said,  "a  moie  ftiendly  manner  of 
wilting  toward  Charhttle  Bronte's  old 
schoolmistress."  Again  she  is  in  Bius- 
sels,  where  Madame  Heger  refused  to 
see  her,  although  M.  Hegei  was  kind 
and  communicative.  Her  countless 
questions  weic  exceedingly  interesting. 
They  coveted  many  pages  of  note-paper, 
"  DidBianwellBionte  know  of  the  pub- 
lication of  /line  Eyre,"  she  asks,  "  and 
how  did  he  leceive  the  news?"  Mis. 
Gaskell  was  persuaded  in  her  own  inind 
that  he  had  never  known  of  its  publica- 
tion. Chailotle  had  distinctly  informed 
her  that  he  was  not  in  a  fit  condition  at 
the  lime  to  be  told.  "  Wheie  did  the 
gitis  get  the  books  whicii   they  read  so 


never  settled,  and  was 
nothing      but      hnm 


and    1 


1  ladie< 


r  for 
school  in   llalifuK  o 


ained    i 


-ntha 


hnod,  1  do  not  know  whether  it  was  conduct  or 
want  of  finances  that  prevented  Branwell  from 
going  to  the  Royal  Academj-,  Probably  there 
were  impediments  of  bnlh  kinds. 

I  am  afraid  if  you  give  me  my  name  I  shall  feel 
a  prominence  in  the  book  Ihat  1  altogether  shrink 
from  ;  my  very  last  wish  would  be  to  uppear  in 
ihe  book  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  if 

recognise,  though  ynur  framing  and  setting  oj  ihe 
picture  will  very  greatly  enhance  its  value. 


Yours 


Eli.1 


r   Nlr; 


rely. 


The  book  was  published  in  two  vol- 
umes, under  the  title  of  the  Life  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  in  the  spring  of  1*^57.  At 
fiist  ail  was  welt.  Mr.  Bionte's  eailiest 
acknowledgment  of  the  book  was  one 
of  appiobation.  Sir  James  Shuttle- 
worth  expressed  the  hope  that  Mi.  Nich- 
olls  would  "  rejoice  that  his  wife  would 
be  known  as  a  Chiistian  heroine  who 
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could  bear  her  ctoss  with  the  titmness 
of  a  tnaityr  saint."  Canon  Kingstey 
wiote  a  chaiming  letter  to  Mis.  Gaskell, 
published  in  his  Life,  and  moie  than 
once  repiinted  since. 

He  wiites  from   St.    Leonaids  under 
date  May  14th,  1857  ; 


Let   r 


cbycompli 


vr  our  long,  interrupted  acquainl- 
neming  you  on  poor  Miss  BrontB's 
e  bad  a  delicate  and  a  RteM  work 


3'9 

with,  did  not  cave  for  the  lefetences  to 
himself  and  the  suggestion  that  he  had 
treated  his  wife  unkindly.  Mrs.  Gaskell 
had  associated  him  with  numerous  ec- 
centricities and  ebullitions  of  temper, 
which  duiing  his  later  years  he  always 
asserted,  and  undoubtedly  with  perfect 
truth,  were,  at  the  best,  the  fabiications 
of  a  dismissed  servant.  Mr,  NichoUs 
had  also  his  grievance.     There  was  just 


lo  do,  and  you  have  done  it  admirably  Be  sure 
ihac  ihe  book  will  do  good.  It  will  shame  liter- 
ary people  into  some  stronger  lielief  that  a  si m 
pie,  virtuous,  practical  home  life  is  consistent 
with  high  imaginative  genius  ;  and  it  will  shame, 
100,  the  prudery  of  a  not  over  cleanly  though 
carefully  nhite  washed  age,  into  believing  that 
purity  IB  now  (as  in  all  ages  till  now)  quite  com- 
patible with  Ihe  knowledge  of  evil.  1  confess 
that  the  book  has  made  me  ashamed  of  myself. 
Jane  Eyre  I  hardly  looked  into,  very  seldom 
reading  a  work  of  fiction— yours,  indeed,  and 
Thackeray's  are  Ihe  only  ones  I  care  10  open. 
Skirlry  disgusted  me  at  Ihe  opening,  and  I  gave 
up  the  writer  and  her  books  with  a  notion  that 
she  was  a  person  who  liked  coarseness.  How  1 
misjudged  her!  and  how  thankful  [  am  that  I 
never  put  a  word  of  my  misconceptions  into 
print,  or  recorded  my  miajudgments  of  one  who 
is  a  whole  heaven  above  me. 

Well  have  you  done  your  work,  and  given  us 
the  picture  of  a  valiant  woman  made  perfect  by 
suffering.  I  shall  now  read  carefully  and  loving- 
ly every  word  she  has  written,  especially  those 
poems,  which  ought  not  to  have  fallen  dead  as 
they  did,  and  which  seem  to  be  (from  a  review  in 
the  current  Fraser)  of  remarkable  strength  and 

It  was  a  short-lived  triumph,  how- 
ever, and  Mis.  Gaskell  soon  found  her- 
self, as  she  expiessed  it,  "  in  a  veritable 
hornet's  nest."     Mi,   Bionte,    to  begin 


a  suspicion  implied  that  he  had  not  been 
quite  the  most  sympathetic  of  husbands. 
The  suspicion  was  absolutely  ill-found- 
ed, and  arose  from  Mr,  NichoUs's  in- 
tense shyness.  But  neither  Mr.  BrontS 
not  Mr.  Nicholls  gave  Mts,  Gaskell 
much  trouble.  They,  at  any  rate,  weie 
silent.  Trouble,  however,  came  from 
many  quarters.  Yorkshire  people  re- 
sented the  air  of  patronage  with  which, 
as  it  seemed  to  them,  a  good  Lancashiie 
lady  had  taken  their  county  in  hand. 
They  were  not  quite  the  backward  sav- 
ages, they  retorted,  which  some  of  Mts. 
Gaskell's  descriptions  in  the  beginning 
of  her  book  would  seem  to  suggest. 
Between  Lancashire  and  Yoikshite  theie 
is  always  a  suspicion  of  jealousy.  It 
was  intensified  for  the  moment  by  these 
sombre  pictures  of  "  this  lawless,  yet 
not  unkindly  population."  A  son-in- 
law  of  Ml.  Redhead  wrote  to  deny  the 
account  of  that  clergyman's  association 
with  Haworth.  Miss  Martineau  wrote 
sheet  after  sheet  explanatory  of  her  le- 
lations  with  Charlotte  Bionti;.  In  one 
passage  Mrs,  Gaskell  had  spoken  of 
wasteful  young  servants,  and  the  young 
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seivants  in  question  came  upon  Mi. 
Bionte  for  the  following  testimonial  ; 
IfavmrlA,  August  17,  1857, 
I  bfg  lea-ri  to  itate  lo  all  lahom  it  may  concern, 
that  Xaiiey  and  Sarah  Carri,  Juring  tht  time  they 
vrert  hi  my  scrviee,  were  kiiul  It  my  ekildren,  ami 
honest,  and  net  wailiful,  but  lufficienlly  rareful  in 
regard  lo  food,  and  all  other  arlielis  committed  lo 
their  charge. 

P.  Bronte.  A.R.. 
!ncumbi;t  of  Haioorth.    Yortihire. 

Thiee  whole  pages  weie  devoted  to 
the  ■iiamatic  recital  of  a  scandal  at 
Haworth.  and  this  entirely  disappeais 
Uom  the  second  edition.  A  casual  lef- 
erence  to  a  giil  who  had  been  seduced, 
and  had  found  a  fiiend  in  Miss  Bronte, 
gave  fuither  trouble.  "  I  have  altered 
the  word  '  seduced  '  to  '  betiayed,'  " 
writes  Mis.  Gaskell  to  Martha  Brown, 
"  and  I  hope  that  this  will  satisfy  the 
unhappy  gill's  friends."  But  all  these 
weie  small  raatteis  compared  with  the 
■  Cowan  Biidge  controversy  and  the 
thieatened  legal  pioceedJngs  over  Bian- 
well  Bionte's  suggested  love  aiTaiis. 
Mis.  Gaskell  defended  the  description 
in  Jane  Eyre  of  Cowan  Biidge  with  pe- 
culiar vigour.  Mt.  Cams  Wilson,  the 
Btocklehurst  of  Jane  Eyre,  and  Jiis 
fiiends  weie  fuiious.  They  thieatened 
an  action,  tneie  weie  letters  in  the  Times 
and  letters  in  the  Daily  News.  Mr. 
Nicholls  broke  silence — the  only  time  in 


the  foity  yeais  that  he  has  done  so — 
with  two  admiiable  letteis  in  the  Ha/i- 
Jax  Guardian.  The  Cowan  Biidgecon- 
tioveisy  was  a  diawn  battle,  in  spite  of 
numerous  and  glowing  testimonials  to 
the  virtues  of  Mi.  Caius  Wilson.  Most 
people  who  know  anything  of  the  aver- 
age pi  ivate  schools  of  half  acentuty  ago 
aie  satisfied  that  Charlotte  Bionte's  de- 
sciiption  wassubstantiallycoirect.  The 
Bianwell  matter  was  more  senous. 
Heie  Mrs.  Gaskell  had.  indeed,  shown 
a  singular  lecklessness.  The  lady  re- 
feiied  to  by  Bianwell  was  Mis.  Robin- 
son, the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Rob- 
inson, of  Thorp  Gteen,  and  afteiwaid 
Lady  Scott.  Anne  Btonte  was  gov- 
erness in  her  family  for  two  years,  and 
Bianwell  tutor  to  the  son  for  a  few 
months.  Bianwell,  under  the  influence 
of  opium,  made  certain  statements  about 
his  relations  with  Mrs.  Robinson  which 
have  been  effectually  disproved,  al- 
though they  were  implicitly  believed  by 
the  Bi  onte  gii  Is,  who,  woman-like,  were 
natuially  ready  to  regaid  a  woman  as 
the  luin  of  a  beloved  brother.  The 
recklessness  of  Mis.  Gaskell  in  accept- 
ing such  inadequate  testimony  can  be 
explained  only  on  the  assumption  that 
she  had  a  romancer's  satisfaction  in  the 
romance  which  the  "  bad  woman"  the- 
ory  supplied.      She   wasted    a  consid- 
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erable  amount  of  rheto- 
ric upon  it.  "  Wlien 
the  fatal  attack  came 
on,"  she  says,  "his 
pockets  were  found  filled 
with  old  letters  from  the 
woman  to  whom  he  was 
attached.  He  died  !  slie 
lives  still,  in  Mayfair" — 
and  so  on,  and  so  on. 
If  any  love-letters  weie 
found  in  Bianwell  Bron- 
te's pockets  he  must 
have  forged  them  to 
keep  up  his  wild  and 
criminal  delusion  ;  but 
it  is  well-nigh  certain 
that  there  were  not. 
When  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
husband  came  post- 
haste to  Haworth  to  ask 
for  proofs  of  Mrs.  Robin- 
son'scomplicityin  Btan- 
well's  downfall,  none 
were  obtainable.  I  am 
assured  by  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  that  Sir  James 
Fitzjames  Stephen  was 
employed  at  the  time  to 
make    careful 
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because  Charlotte  Bron- 
tS  and  her  sisters  were 
so  thoroughly  persuad- 
ed that  a  woman  was 
at  the  bottom  of  their 
brother's  ruin  ;  and  this  belief  Charlotte 
impressed  upon  all  the  fiiends  who  weie 
neaiest  and  dearest  to  her.  Her  letters 
at  the  time  of  her  btother's  death  are 
full  of  censuie  of  the  supposed  wicked- 
ness of  another.  It  was  a  cruel  infamy 
that  the  word  of  this  wi etched  boy 
should  have  been  so  powerful  for  mis- 
chief. Here,  at  any  rate,  Mrs.  Gaskell 
did  not  show  the  caution  which  a  mas- 
culine biogiapher,  less  prone  to  take 
literally  a  man's  accounts  of  his  amours, 
would  undoubtedly  have  displayed. 

Yet,  when  all  is  said,   Mrs.   Gaskell 
had  done  her  work  thoroughly  and  well. 


Lockhart's  Scotl  and  Froude's  Carlyle 
are  examples  of  great  biographies  which 
called  foith  abundant  censure  upon  their 
publication  ;  yet  both  these  books  will 
live  as  classics  of  their  kind.  To  be 
interesting,  it  is  perhaps  indispensable 
thai  the  biographer  should  be  indiscreet, 
and  certainly  the  Bianwell  incident — a 
matter  of  two  or  three  pages — is  the 
only  part  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  biography 
in  which  indiscretion  becomes  indefensi- 
ble. And  for  this  she  suffered  ciuelly. 
"  I  did  so  try  to  tell  the  truth,"  she  said 
to  a  friend,  "  and  I  believe  noiv  I  hit  as 
near  to  the  truth  as  any  one  could  do." 
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**  I  weighed  every  line  with  my  whole 
power  and  heart,"  she  said  on  another 
occasion,  '*  so  that  every  line  should  go 
to  its  great  purpose  of  making  her 
known  and  valued,  as  one  who  had  gone 
through  such  a  terrible  life  with  a  brave 
and  faithful  heart."  And  that  clearly 
Mrs.  Gaskell  succeeded  in  doing.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  Charlotte  Bronte 
would  not  stand  on  so  splendid  a  pedes- 
tal to-day  but  for  the  single-minded  de- 
votion of  her  accomplished  biographer. 
It  has  sometimes  been  implied  that 
the  portrait  drawn  by  Mrs.  Gaskell  was 
far  too  sombre,  that  there  are  passages 
— since  printed  by  Sir  Wemyss  Reid — 
in  Charlotte's  letters  which  show  that 
ofttimes  her  heart  was  merry  and  her 
life  sufficiently  cheerful.  That  there 
were  long  periods  of  gaiety  for  all  the 
three  sisters,  surely  no  one  ever  doubt- 
ed. To  few  people,  fortunately,  is  it 
given  to  have  lives  wholly  without  hap- 
piness. And  yet,  when  all  this  is  ac- 
knowledged, how  can  one  say  that  the 
picture  was  too  gloomy  ?  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  is 
among  the  saddest  in  literature.  At  a 
miserable  school,  where  she  herself  was 
unhappy,  she  saw  her  two  elder  sisters 
stricken  down  and  carried  home  to  die. 
In  her  home  was  the  narrowest  poverty. 
She  had,  in  the  years  when  that  was 
most  essential,  no  mother's  care  ;  and 
perhaps  there  was  a  somewhat  too  rigid 
disciplinarian  in  the  aunt  who  took  the 
mother's  place.  Her  second  school 
brought  her,  indeed,  two  kind  friends  ; 
but  her  shyness  made  that  school-life  in 
itself  a  prolonged  tragedy.  Of  the  two 
experiences  as  a  private  governess  I 
shall  have  more  to  say.  They  were 
periods  of  torture  to  her  sensitive  na- 
ture. The  ambition  of  the  three  girls 
to  start  a  school  on  their  own  account 
failed  ignominiously.  The  suppressed 
vitality  of  childhood  and  early  woman- 
hood made  Charlotte  unable  to  enter 
with  sympathy  and  toleration  into  the 
life  of  a  foreign  city,  and  Brussels  was 
for  her  a  further  disaster.  Then,  within 
two  years,  just  as  literary  fame  was 
bringing  its  consolation  for  the  trials  of 
the  past,  she  saw  her  two  beloved  sis- 
ters taken  from  her.  And,  finally,  when 
at  last  a  good  man  won  her  love,  there 
were  left  to  her  only  nine  months  of 
happy  married  life.  **  I  am  not  going 
to  die.  We  have  been  so  happy." 
These    words    to   her   husband    on    her 


death-bed  are  not  the  least  piteously 
sad  in  her  tragic  story.  That  her  life 
was  a  tiagedy,  was  the  opinion  of  the 
friend  with  whom  on  the  intellectual 
side  she  had  most  in  common.  Miss 
Mary  Taylor  wrote  to  Mrs.  Gaskell  the 
following  letter  from  New  Zealand  upon 
receipt  of  the  Life  : 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Gaskell:  I  am  unaccountably 
in  receipt  by  post  of  two  vols,  containing  the  Lift 
of  C.  Bronte.  I  have  pleasure  in  attributing  this 
compliment  to  you  ;  I  beg,  therefore,  to  thank  you 
for  them.  The  book  is  a  perfect  success,  in  giv- 
ing a  true  picture  of  her  melancholy  life,  and  you 
have  practically  answered  my  puzzle  as  to  how 
you  would  give  an  account  of  her,  not  being  at 
liberty  to  give  a  true  description  of  those  around. 
Though  not  so  gloomy  as  the  truth,  it  is  perhaps 
as  much  so  as  people  will  accept  without  calling 
it  exaggerated  and  feeling  the  desire  to  doubt  and 
contradict  it.  I  have  seen  two  reviews  <  f  it.  One 
of  them  sums  it  up  as  "a  life  of  poverty  and  self- 
suppression,"  the  other  has  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose at  all.  Neither  of  them  seems  to  think  it  a 
strange  or  wrong  state  of  things  that  a  woman  of 
first  rate  talents,  industry,  and  integrity  should 
live  all  her  life  in  a  waking  nightmare  of  **  poverty 
and  self-suppression."  I  doubt  whether  any  of 
them  will. 

It  must  upset  most  people's  notions  of  beauty 
to  be  told  that  the  portrait  at  the  beginning  is 
that  of  an  ugly  woman.  I  do  not  altogether  like 
the  idea  of  publishing  a  flattered  likeness.  I  had 
rather  the  mouth  and  eyes  h^d  been  nearer  to- 
gether, and  shown  the  veritable  square  face,  and 
large  disproportionate  nose. 

I  had  the  impression  that  Cartwright's  mill  was 
burnt  in  1820,  not  in  r8r2.  You  give  much  too 
favourable  an  account  of  the  black-coated  and 
Tory  savages  that  kept  the  people  down,  and 
provoked  excesses  in  those  days.  Old  Robertson 
said  he  '*  would  wade  to  the  knees  in  blood  rather 
than  the  then  state  of  things  should  be  altered." 
A  state  including  Corn  law,  Test  law,  and  a  host 
of  other  oppressions. 

Once  more  I  thank  you  for  the  book  ;  the  first 
copy,  I  believe,  that  arrived  in  New  Zealand. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mary  Taylor. 

WELLtNGTON,  July  30,  r857. 

And  in  another  letter,  written  a  little 
later  (January  28th,  r858),  Miss  Mary 
Taylor  writes  to  Miss  Ellen  Nussey  in  a 
similar  strain.     She  says  : 

**  Your  account  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  book  was  very 
interesting.  She  seems  a  hasty,  impulsive  person; 
and  the  needful  drawing  back  after  her  warmth 
gives  her  an  inconsistent  look.  Yet  1  doubt  not 
her  book  will  be  of  great  use.  You  must  be  aware 
that  many  strange  notions  as  to  the  kind  of 
person  Charlotte  really  was,  will  be  done  away 
with  by  a  knowledge  of  the  true  facts  of  her  life. 
I  have  heard  imperfectly  of  farther  printing  on 
the  subject.  As  to  the  mutilated  edition  that  is  to 
come.  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Libellous  or  not,  the 
first  edition  was  all  true,  and  except  the  declama- 
tion all,  in  my  opinion,  useful  to  be  published. 
Of  course  1  don't  know  how  far  necessity  may 
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make  Mrs.  Gaskell  give  them  up.     You  know  one 
dare  not  always  say  the  world  moves."* 

We  who  do  know  the  whole  story  in 
fullest  detail  will  understand  that  it  was 
desirable  to  "mutilate**  the  book,  and 
that,  indeed,  truth  did  in  some  manner 
require  it.  But  with  these  letters  of 
Miss  Mary  Taylor's  before  us,  let  us  not 
hear  again  that  the  story  of  Charlotte 
Bronte's  life  was  not  in  its  main  features 
accurately  and  adequately  told  by  her 
gifted  biographer. 

«  ♦  *  *  * 

Forty  Years  Later. 

It  was  maiiy  years  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  book  before  any 
further  attempt  was  made  to  enter  the 
field  of  Bronte  biography.  Mr.  (now 
Sir)  Wemyss  Reid  was  the  first  to  sup- 
plement what  had  been  written.  His 
book  was  published  exactly  twenty  years 
after  Mrs.  GaskelFs — in  1877 — under 
the  title  of  Charlotte  Bronti :  a  Mono- 
graph ;  and  it  owes  its  origin  to  Sir 
Wemyss  Reid's  friendship  with  Miss 
Ellen  Nussey — Charlotte  Bronte's  school 
friend,  who  lived  and  still  lives  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leeds.  Sir  Wemyss 
Reid  was  the  editor  of  the  Leeds  Mer- 
cury, He  had  come  to  the  conclusion, 
from  conversation  with  Miss  Nussey, 
that  Mrs.  Gaskell  had  given  rather  too 
sombre  a  character  to  the  story  of  the 
Bronte  family.  In  reading  over  the 
abundant  correspondence  in  Miss  Nus- 
sey's  possession,  he  found  passage  after 
passage  which  showed  indications  of  a 
happy  and  genial  atmosphere  surround- 
ing the  Bronte  children.  Added  to  this, 
the  fact  that  there  were  a  great  number 
of  letters  to  Miss  Nussey  which  had  not 
been  published  at  all,  and  others  which 
had  only  appeared  in  small  fragments, 
and  one  sees  a  ready  justification  for  Sir 
Wemyss  Reid's  Monograph^  which  was 
gracefully  written,  and  received  a  cor- 
dial reception.  Mr.  Swinburne  wrote 
his  famous  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte  the 
same  year,  as  a  kind  of  criticism  of  Sir 
Wemyss  Reid's  book.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  review  in  the  Spectator  of  the  Mono- 
graphy  in  which  it  was  stated  that  **  the 
work  of  Charlotte  Bronte  would  some 
day  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  excep- 
tional intellectual  power,"  which  drew 

*  These  letters  are  published  by  permission  of 
Mr.  Joshua  Taylor,  th^  late  Miss'  Mary  Taylor's 

executor. 


from  Mr.  Swinburne  his  Note.  Intellec- 
tual power  !  To  the  poet  **  the  names 
of  Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte  made 
up  with  Mrs.  Browning  a  perfect  trinity 
for  England  of  highest  female  fame.*' 

Haworth  Past  and  Present^  by  Mr. 
Horsfall  Turner,  was  published  in  1879  > 
and  The  Birthplace  of  Charlotte  Bronti\ 
by  Mr.  William  Scrutton,  in  1884.  Miss 
Mary  Robinson's  Emily  Bronti  appeared 
a  year  earlier,  and  Mr.  Francis  Grundy's 
Pictures  of  the  Past^  and  Mr.  Francis 
Leyland's  The  Bronte  Family^  both  added 
largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  unat- 
tractive personality  of  Branwell  Bronte. 
Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  wrote  a  pleasant 
little  sketch  of  Charlotte  Bronte  in  1887, 
in  which  he  told  over  again  the  story 
with  his  accustomed  brilliancy.  The 
Bronti  Country^  by  Mr.  Erskine  Stuart 
in  1888,  and  The  Brontes  in  Ireland^  by 
Dr.  Wright  in  1895,  practically  com- 
plete the  list  of  books  dealing  with  the 
subject.  Entering  late  upon  the  field, 
I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  pleasure 
and  the  interest  with  which  I  have  read 
every  one  of  these  books  ;  although  I 
am  naturally  not  indisposed  to  empha- 
sise the  fact  that  they  all  lack  the  con- 
dition under  which  Mrs.  Gaskell's  biog- 
raphy was  undertaken,  and  under  which 
I  have  now  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
supplement  them — that  is  to  say,  the 
sanction  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  husband 
and  literary  executor.  Without  that 
sanction  it  was  not  legally  possible  to 
publish  a  single  letter  written  by  the 
author  of  Jane  Eyre, 

Three  or  four  years  have  gone  by 
since  Miss  Ellen  Nussey  placed  in  my 
hands  a  printed  volume  of  some  400 
pages,  which  bore  no  publisher's  name, 
but  contained  upon  its  title-page  the 
statement  that  it  was  The  Story  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte  s  Life  as  told  through  her  Let- 
ters, These  are  the  letters — 370  in  num- 
ber— which  Miss  Nussey  had  lent  to  Mrs. 
Gaskell  and  to  Sir  Wemyss  Reid.  Of 
these  370  letters  Mrs.  Gaskell  published 
quite  100,  and  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  an  ad- 
ditional 40.  It  was  explained  to  me 
that  the  volume  had  been  privately 
printed  under  a  misconception,  and  that 
only  some  dozen  copies  were  extant. 
Miss  Nussey  kindly  asked  me,  knowing 
my  interest  in  the  subject,  if  I  would 
undertake  to  wiite  something  around 
what  might  remain  of  the  unpublished 
letters  ;  and  if  I  saw  my  way  to  do  any- 
thing which  would  add   to   the  public 
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appreciation  of  the  friend  who  from 
eaily  childhood  until  now  has  been  the 
most  absorbing  interest  of  her  life.  A 
careful  study  of  the  volume  made  it 
perfectly  clear  to  me  that  there  were 
still  some  ot  these  letters  which  might 
with  advantage  be  added  to  the  Bronte 
story  ;  and  that  there  were  others  which 
forty  years  ago,  and  even  twenty  years 
ago,  needed  to  be  safeguarded  by  the 
tantalising  veil  of  initials  and  dashes, 
but  could  now  be  made  to  speak  more 
effectively  without  the  necessity  for 
secrecy.  At  the  same  time  arose  the 
possibility  of  some  veto  being  placed 
upon  their  publication.  An  examina- 
tion of  Charlotte  Bronte's  will,  which 
was  proved  at  Yoik  by  her  husband, 
the  Rev.  Arthur  Bell  NichoUs,  in  1855, 
suggested  abundant  misgivings.  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  try  and  see  Mr.  Nich- 
oUs. I  had  heard  of  his  disinclination 
to  be  in  any  way  associated  with  the 
controversy  which  had  gathered  round 
his  wife  for  all  these  years  ;  but  I  wrote  to 
him  nevertheless,  and  received  a  cordial 
invitation  to  visit  him  in  his  Irish  home. 
It  was  exactly  forty  years  to  a  day 
after  Charlotte  died,  when  I  alighted  at 
the  station  in  a  quiet  little  town  in  the 
centre  of  Ireland,  to  receive  the  cordial 
handclasp  of  the  man  into  whose  keep- 
ing Charlotte  Bronte  had  given  her  life. 
It  was  one  of  many  visits,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  an  interesting  correspond- 
ence. Mr.  Nicholls  placed  all  the  papers 
in  his  possession  in  my  hands.  They 
were  more  varied  and  more  abundant 
than  I  could  possibly  have  anticipated. 
They  included  MSS.  of  childhood,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  stories 
of  later  life,  one  fragment  indeed  being 
apparently  later  than  the  **  Emma" 
which  appeared  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine 
for  1856,  with  a  note  by  Thackeray. 
Here  were  the  letters  which  Charlotte 
Bronte  had  written  to  her  brother  and 
to  her  sisters  during  her  second  sojourn 


in  Br  ussels.  Here  was  the  very  letter 
addressed  to  her  aunt  when  she  was 
anxious  to  make  the  experiment  of  for- 
eign schooling.  Heie  also  were  the 
love-letters  of  Miss  Maria  Branwell  to 
her  lover  Patrick  Bronte,  which  are  re- 
ferred to  in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  biography. 
But  this  is  neither  the  place  nor  the 
time  in  which  to  describe  the  material 
in  my  possession.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  has  been  supplemented  from 
many  sources,  and  that  Mr.  Nicholls's 
permission  and  assistance  have  secured 
for  me  the  cordial  help  of  many  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte's  friends.  The  son  and 
executor  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Williams  has 
placed  the  complete  series  of  his  father's 
letters  in  my  keeping,  and  these  letters, 
only  a  few  of  which  were  seen  by  Mis. 
Gaskell,  were  described  by  her  as  by 
far  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
that  she  had  read.  The  executors  of 
Miss  Mary  Taylor  and  of  Mr.  James  Tay- 
lor— two  friends  of  Charlotte  Bronte's, 
who,  curiously  enough,  were  in  no  way 
related — have  given  me  permission  to 
publish  correspondence.  The  lady  from 
whose  letters  Mrs.  Gaskell  quotes  as  the 
'*  Brussels  friend,"  and  whose  name  has 
never  yet  appeared  in  any  biography  of 
the  Brontes,  has  lent  me  letters  and  fur- 
nished valuable  reminiscences  of  her 
school-days  with  Charlotte  Bronte  at 
the  Pensionnat  Heger  ;  and  from  every 
quarter  I  have  received  valuable  help. 

The  new  material,  in  brief,  includes 
several  hundred  hitherto  unpublished 
letters  and  numerous  other  documents 
of  considerable  novelty  and  literary  in- 
terest. The  Bronte  cult,  it  is  acknowl- 
edged on  all  hands,  is  rather  growing 
than  declining  with  the  flying  years, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  material  thus 
gathered  together  may  do  something, 
however  slight,  to  still  further  augment 
the  number  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  ad- 


mirers. 


Clement  K.  Shorter. 


WISHES. 

Each  day  to  live  one  moment  far  from  earth. 
Childlike  to  yearn  above  the  green  of  spring. 
To  chase  the  ardent  stars  on  wonder-wing. 

And  give  wild  fancy  back  her  wonted  girth  ! 

Philip  Becker  Goetz. 
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LIVING  CRITICS. 


VII. — Mk.  Coventry  Patmore. 


Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  is  among  those 
of  the  critics  of  his  time  who  have 
earned  the  right  to  criticise  the  consid- 
erable peiformances  of  others  by  con- 
siderable performances  of  their  own. 
No  one,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  will  now 
dispute   either   the    significance   or    the 

Eermanency  of  the  addition  which  he 
as  made  to  the  poetical  literature  of 
his  century,  or  question  that  among  its 
characteristics  is  a  strength  of  intellect 
which  should  entitle  his  critical  utter, 
ances  to  a  respectful  hearing.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  some  of  the  eaily 
judges  of  his  poems,  including  even  so 
sane  and  mature  a  censor  as  Matthew 
Arnold,  were  far  from  impressed  with 
this  intellectual  force,  but  the  cause  was 
simply,  as  in  Wordsworth's  case,  im- 
patience with  certain  prosaic  constitu- 
ents of  his  poetical  work,  feeble,  no 
doubt,  if  regarded  in  themselves,  but 
rather  examples  of  misdirected  strength 
if  viewed  in  connection  with  the  mas- 
culine energy  and  penetrating  sagacity 
of  the  far  more  extensive  and  important 
portions  of  The  Angel  in  the  Mouse.  It 
is,  indeed,  somewhat  startling  to  find 
such  loftiness  and  gravity  not  seldom  in 
perilous  propinquity  to  the  ludicrous, 
but  this  is  a  symptom  of  the  curious 
duality  that  runs  through  Mr.  Patmore's 
work,  and  sometimes  almost  seems  to 
part  both  the  poet  and  the  critic  in 
twain.  Though  it  could  never  have 
been  questioned  that  The  Angel  in  the 
House  and  the  Odes  proceeded  from  the 
same  pen,  it  is  still  certain  that  the  lat- 
ter are  by  no  means  the  kind  of  compo- 
sition that  the  admirers  of  the  former 
would  have  expected  from  their  poet  ; 
and  equally  so  that  readers  only  ac- 
quainted with  the  Odes  must  feel  con- 
siderable surprise  on  extending  their 
knowledge  to  The  Angel  in  the  House. 
Similar  instances  may  be  produced. 
The  Second  Part  of  Faust,  for  instance, 
bears  little  visible  resemblance  to  Gdiz 
von  Berlichingen,  but  in  this  case  the 
discrepancy  is  the  result  of  a  long  har- 
monious evolution,  demonstrably  influ- 
enced by  successive  stages  of  experience 
and  culture,  while  in  Mr.  Patmore's  it 
is  difficult  to  trace  it  to  anything,  unless 


perhaps  to  the  effort  of  composition  in  a 
metrical  form  which  makes  the  greatest 
demands  of  the  poet,  instead  of  one 
which  lets  him  down  easily.  And  just 
as  there  is  a  duality  in  The  Angel  in  the 
House,  a  sphere  of  strong  sense,  intense 
feeling,   and  exquisite  description  con- 


trasted with  one  of  prosaic  common- 
place ;  so  in  the  Odes  pure  spiritual  rap- 
ture and  marvellous  spiritual  introspec- 
tion contrast  with  unlovely  seethings  of 
political  passion.  In  the  critical  depart- 
ment of  Mr,  Patmore's  work  a  corre- 
sponding duality  exists,  perhaps  best 
defined  by  the  remark  that  he  belongs 
to  the  exceedingly  small  class  of  men 
who  have  a  stronger  hold  upon  and  a 
more  lively  apprehension  of  principles 
existing  in  the  abstract  than  of  princi- 
ples embodied  in  individuals.  With  or- 
dinary men  it  is  different  ;  such  can  sel- 
dom so  much  as  see  a  principle  until  it 
is  incarnated  in  a  person.  Mr.  Patmore 
.  extraordinary  man,  and  few  things 
in  him  are  more  extraordinary  than  his 
constant  and  quiet  enunciation  of  subtle 
truths,  which  a  discerning  reader  re- 
ceives with  thankfulness  as  invaluable 
additions  to  his  own  intellectual  store. 
At  the  same  time,  his  imperfect  grasp 
of,  or  frigid  indifference  to,  the  actual 
works  which  he  professes  to  be  criticis- 
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ing  render  him  much  happier  in  the  ex- 
position of  such  principles  than  in  the 
application  of  them. 

To  enunciate  this  proposition  without 
endeavouring  to  establish  it  by  exam- 
ples would  be  to  fall  ourselves  into  the 
error  which  we  are  imputing  to  Mr.  Pat- 
more.  We  must,  therefore,  produce  one 
or  two,  at  the  risk  of  appearing  censori- 
ous. Among  his  essays  is  one  on  Will- 
iam Barnes,  the  Dorsetshire  poet,  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  of  our  singers, 
but  whose  poems,  being  written  in  a 
provincial  dialect,  are  but  little  known. 
Mr.  Patmore  reveals  his  own  high  ap- 
preciation of  Barnes  in  the  title  of  his 
essay,  **  A  Modern  Classic,"  and  this  is 
literally  nearly  all  that  he  does  for  him. 
There  are  several  pages  of  admirable 
remarks  about  the  principles  of  art  in 
general,  and  just  two  pages  about 
Barnes  himself,  in  which  he  is  rather 
damaged  than  otherwise  by  a  wholly 
gratuitous  comparison  of  his  poetry  to 
Spenser's  Epithalamium.  There  is  praise, 
to  be  sure,  but  it  is  all  ipse  dixity  not  a 
single  line  of  Barnes  himself  is  quoted 
in  confirmation  or  illustration,  and,  un- 
less the  reader  has  much  more  respect 
for  ipse  dixits  than  he  ought  to  have,  his 
case  can  only  be  that  of  the  man  who 
beholds  his  natural  face  in  a  glass.  The 
essay  closes  very  inconsistently  with  a 
complaint  that  people  do  not  read 
Barnes,  but  how  can  they  be  expected 
to  go  out  of  their  way  to  master  an  un- 
familiar dialect  unless  convinced  that  it 
is  worth  their  while  ?  And  can  they  be 
convinced  by  two  pages  of  mere  asser- 
tion ?  The  essay,  therefore,  is  wholly 
ineffective  as  concerns  its  professed  pur- 
pose, and  we  can  attribute  the  failure  to 
nothing  but  Mr.  Patmore's  indifference 
to  persons  in  comparison  with  princi- 
ples. His  admiration  for  Barnes  is  sin- 
cere, but  tepid  ;  the  man  is  nothing  to 
him  in  compaiison  with  the  views  which 
he  can  be  made  to  suggest.  A  critic 
like  Macaulay  or  Carlyle  would  have 
got  rid  of  generalities  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, tackled  the  man  himself,  drawn  a 
picture  of  him  which  would  have  set  the 
world  gazing,  and  expatiated  upon  his 
beauties  in  a  way  to  send  their  readers 
after  his  books.  Mr.  Patmore's  indiffer- 
ence to  the  critic's  proper  theme — his 
author — compared  to  the  opportunities 
a  nominal  review  affords  for  theorising, 
is  equally  exemplified  in  his  very  disap- 
pointing essay  upon  one  of  the  most  in- 


teresting of  recent  poetical  apparitions, 
Francis  Thompson.  Mr.  Thompson's 
attitude  is  the  truly  remarkable  one  of  a 
nineteenth-century  poet  trying  to  make 
himself  as  much  of  a  seventeenth-century 
poet  as  he  can,  and  failing  doubly  by 
falling  short  of  the  beauties  of  his  mod- 
els on  the  one  hand,  while  far  transcend- 
ing their  extravagances  and  absurdities 
on  the  other.  Yet  there  is  so  much  na- 
tive genius  in  this  sorely  misguided 
writer  that  he  merely  needs  to  rid  him- 
self of  his  affectations,  and  to  write  with 
the  simplicity  and  gravity  of  Mr.  Pat- 
more  himself  (whom  he  cannot  but  ap- 
preciate, since  he  owns  to  stealing  from 
him),  to  become  a  bright  ornament  to 
English  poetry,  while  otherwise  the  only 
alternative  for  him  will  be  kindly  ob- 
livion or  an  immortality  of  ridicule. 
Mr.  Patmore's  refined  taste  cannot  but 
have  been  shocked  at  Mr.  Thompson's 
vagaries,  but  his  interest  in  his  subject 
is  apparently  too  languid  to  prompt  him 
to  notice  them  as  he  should  ;  the  advice 
which  it  would  so  well  have  become  the 
veteran  poet  to  tender,  and  to  which 
the  younger  poet  would  not  have  been 
inattentive,  is  not  given,  and  Mr.  Pat- 
more  is  partly  responsible  for  the  publi- 
cation of  a  second  example  from  the 
same  hand  of  genius  expended  in  griev- 
ing the  judicious. 

If  we  are  right  in  considering  Mr. 
Patmore's  most  serious  defect  as  a 
critic  to  be  that  imperfect  regard  for 
his  theme  which  leads  him  to  make  his 
author  less  his  quarry  than  his  stalking- 
horse,  it  will  follow  that  his  critiques 
upon  other  writers  are  comparatively  in- 
effective as  wholes,  and  chiefly  memora- 
ble for  the  number  of  admirable  things 
for  the  enunciation  of  which  they  serve 
as  excuses.  Such  is  indeed  the  case. 
Clitics  far  inferior  to  Mr.  Patmore  have 
given  more  adequate  accounts  of  many 
of  the  writers  treated  by  him,  and  the 
reason,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  that  they 
have  made  up  in  sympathy  for  what 
they  lacked  in  discernment.  Most  pro- 
foundly does  Wordsworth  declare  con- 
cerning the  man  of  genius  : — 

You  must  love  him,  ere  to  you 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love. 

This  essential  qualification,  unfortu- 
nately, is  almost  always  absent  from 
Mr.  Patmore  in  his  relation  to  the  os- 
tensible subjects  of  his  criticisms.  He 
is,  indeed,  far  from  incapable  of  gener- 
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ous  admiration.  We  meet  ever  and 
anon  with  gleams  of  cordial  apprecia- 
tion of  Dante,  of  Goethe,  of  Hegel,  of 
the  Spanish  mystics,  but,  unfortunately, 
these  are  the  people  he  is  not  criticising. 
Were  he  to  give  us  detailed  studies  of 
any  of  these,  we  should  expect  work  of 
the  most  satisfactory  character  and  of 
the  highest  value.  But,  unhappily,  his 
critical  energy  has  been  mainly  spent  in 
reviewing  authors  whose  high  standing 
in  the  republic  of  letters  he  must  ac- 
knowledge, but  whom,  nevertheless,  he 
can  only  bring  himself  to  half  admire. 
To  employ  one  of  his  own  quaint  similes, 
it  is  as  impossible  to  produce  great  criti- 
cism under  such  conditions  as  to  breed 
a  whale  in  a  duckpond.  A  good  exam- 
ple of  his  dealings  with  a  great  wi  iter 
imperfectly  apprehended,  because  im- 
perfectly relished,  is  his  treatment  of 
Rossetti.  As  he  seems  on  the  point  of 
winding  up  an  essay  containing  many 
just  remarks,  but  pitched  throughout 
in  far  too  low  a  key,  it  suddenly  occurs 
to  him  that  something  remains  to  be 
said.  "  In  much  of  his  work  there  is  a 
rich  and  obscure  glow  of  insight  into 
depths  too  profound  and  too  sacred  for 
clear  speech,  even  if  they  could  be 
spoken."  Most  true  !  but  surely  this 
was  the  saying  to  have  put  into  the 
forefront  of  the  battle.  It  should  have 
been  the  text  from  which  the  whole 
Sermon  was  preached,  instead  of  an  or- 
namental appendage  at  the  extremity, 
like  the  TioU  King's  Sunday  tail.  And 
so  it  would,  had  Mr.  Patmore  in  his 
dealing  with  his  great  contemporary 
been  able  to  summon  to  his  aid  the 
"  love  that  when  wisdom  fails  makes 
Cythna  wise' '  ;  nor  would  he  then  have 
committed  himself  to  the  astounding 
assertion  that  the  wonderful  **  Burden 
of  Nineveh"  might  have  been  written 
by  Southey  !  This  reserved  attitude 
may  in  a  measure  be  excused  as  a  reac- 
tion against  the  extravagant  adulation 
of  writers  who  show  any  sort  of  prom- 
ise, a  nuisance  never  more  obnoxious 
than  now.  But  the  caution  which  is 
certainly  in  place  when  immature  critics 
pronounce  on  writers  of  dubious  posi- 
tion is  needless  when  writers  of  Ros- 
setti's  established  fame  are  sifted  by 
men  of  the  intellectual  calibre  of  Mr. 
Patmore.  And,  as  Darwin's  exclusive 
devotion  to  science  ultimately  deprived 
him  of  the  faculty  of  appreciating  po- 
etry,  so  the  critic  who  holds  enthusiasm 


in  perpetual  check  is  likely  to  ultimately 
experience  an  atrophy  of  the  faculty 
itself. 

Quoth  the  beggar,  See  your  sins  ! 

Of  old,  unless  I  err. 
You  had  brothers  for  inmates,  twins. 

Date  and  Dabitur. 

When  Date  was  in  good  case, 

Dabitur  flourished  too  : 
For  Dabitur 's  Lenten  face 

What  wonder  if  Date  rue  ? 

And  now  we  may  turn  from  the  un- 
grateful but  needful  task  of  fault-find- 
ing, and  accompany  Mr.  Patmore  to 
the  g^round  where  he  is  stronger  than 
any  living  English  critic.  No  one  has 
a  gift  like  him  for  the  intuitive  discern- 
ment and  convincing  statement  of  novel 
and  yet  simple  truths.  As  in  his  po- 
etry, so  in  his  criticism,  his  exquisitely 
uttered  prayer  has  been  granted. 

Thou  primal  Love,  who  grantest  wings 
And  voices  to  the  woodland  birds. 

Grant  me  the  power  of  saying  things 
Too  simple  and  too  sweet  for  words. 

It  is  true  that  these  inspired  utterances 
are  sometimes  exaggerated  into  para- 
doxes, and,  though  irrefragable  in  the 
realm  of  general  principle,  are  often 
grievously  distorted  in  their  application 
to  individual  cases  and  circumstances. 
But  this  is  merely  the  tribute  which 
every  artist  and  thinker  must  in  some 
department  or  other  of  his  work  pay  to 
mortality.  Mr.  Patmore's  special  lim- 
itation, as  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  diffi- 
culty he  finds  in  bringing  himself  down 
from  the  ideal  to  the  concrete.  The 
greater  should  by  rights  include  the 
less,  but  with  him  clear  comprehension 
of  an  aesthetic  oi  spiritual  tiuth  is  no 
guarantee  for  its  correct  application  to 
the  case  of  the  next  author,  or  institu- 
tion, or  social  tendency  that  he  may 
happen  to  encounter.  This  does  not  in 
the  least  detract  from  the  beauty  and 
value  of  the  original  enunciations.  How 
great  this  is,  we  may  be  allowed  to  es- 
tablish by  a  few  examples. 

Men  of  vigorous  apprehension  look  at  the  heav- 
ens of  truth  as  it  were  through  a  powerful  tele- 
scope, and  see  instantly  as  realities  many  living 
lights  which  are  quite  invisible  to  the  common 
eye.  But  contemplation  is  like  the  photographic 
plate  which  finds  stars  that  no  telescope  can  dis- 
cover, by  simply  setting  its  passively  expectant 
gaze  in  certain  indicated  directions  so  long  and 
steadily  that  telescopically  invisible  bodies  become 
apparent  by  accumulation  of  impression. 

The  follies  of  a  Blake  or  a  Hartley  Coleridge 
are  venial  when   compared  with    those  of   the 
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thoughtful  and  prudent  fool — the  fool  in  respect  of 
great  things,  as  the  other  is  in  respect  of  small. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  very  highest  work  of 
every  kind  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  painful  labor, 
but  that  it  is  easier  to  do  it  than  not  to  do  it,  when 
it  can  be  done  at  all. 

A  wise  or  tender  phrase  in  the  mouth  of  a  Byron 
or  a  Moore  will  be  despised,  where  a  common- 
place of  morality  or  affection  in  that  of  a  Words- 
worth or  a  Burns  will  be  respected. 

Originality  consists  simply  in  a  man's  being 
upon  his  own  line.  A  society  of  persons  of  true 
originality  in  manners  would  be  like  an  oak — the 
leaves  of  which  all  look  alike  until  they  are  care- 
fully compared,  when  it  is  found  that  they  are  all 
different. 

All  the  music  of  verse  arises,  not  from  infrac- 
tion, but  inflection  of  the  law  of  the  set  metre. 

The  real  value  of  a  large  aquamarine  may  be 
more  than  that  of  a  small  emerald. 

In  the  realms  of  art  and  letters  genius  is,  in  its 
initial  stage,  perceptive  reason,  the  rare  power 
of  seeing  self-evident  things. 

Sentences  like  these  are  certainly  not 
the  kind  of  writing  which  one  expects 
to  find  in  newspapers,  where,  however, 
most  of  Mr.  Patmore's  critical  work,  so 
far  as  he  has  republished  it,  originally 
appeared.  The  reader,  however,  who 
desires  to  obtain  a  full  view  of  him  as 
an  aesthetic  writer  must  travel  back 
from  thirty  to  forty  years,  and  consult 
the  essays  which  he  was  then  in  the 
habit  of  contributing  to  the  Edinburgh^ 
North  British  and  National  Reviews,  He 
does  not  appear  to  equal  advantage  in 
these  more  elaborate  performances, 
being  necessitated  to  confine  himself  to 
the  handling  of  individual  authors, 
where  he  rarely  seems  at  home  or  at 
ease.  As  we  have  remarked,  what  he 
in  any  sense  admired  in  modem  litera- 
ture during  his  reviewing  days  he  did 
but  half  admire,  and  what  he  disliked 
was  usually  of  toe  little  importance  to 
call  forth  any  memorable  comment. 
His  reviews  of  Tennyson  and  Haw- 
thorne, for  example,  were  disappoint- 
ingly inadequate  ;  many  an  inferior 
man  has  written  far  more  to  the  pur- 
pose. There  is,  nevertheless,  no  lack 
of  the  fine,  isolated,  irrefragable  things 
which  seem  to  render  it  unjust  to  class 
him  with  the  judges  of  literature,  when 
his  place  is  so  evidently  with  its  legis- 
lators. In  this  air  of  authority,  this 
habit  of  propounding  striking  truths 
which  frequently  have  no  very  close 
connection  with  the  ostensible  argu- 
ment of  his  essay,  and  are  just  as  likely 


to  occur  in  a  generally  unsatisfactory 
essay  as  in  a  conclusive  one,  Mr.  Pat- 
more  resembles  a  great  writer  whom 
he  unreasonably  disparages — Emerson. 
Neither  are  powerful  reasoners  ;  they 
hardly  seem  capable  of  carrying  on  a  sus- 
tained argument  from  definite  premises, 
they  seldom  persuade  by  eloquence  or 
convince  by  logic,  but  they  announce 
and  illuminate.  Notwithstanding  great 
apparent  differences,  they  have  much 
actual  resemblance  ;  and  the  differences 
chiefly  arise  from  the  Englishman's 
mind  being  steeped  in  the  dyes,  or 
stains,  as  the  reader  pleases,  of  a  host 
of  traditional  ideas  of  which  the  Ameri- 
can knows  nothing.  But  light  is  light, 
whether  it  be  lumen  siccum  or  filtered 
through  a  painted  window.  Mr.  Pat- 
more's  style  never  attains  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  Emerson's  at  its  best,  but  it 
is,  perhaps,  of  more  uniform  excellence. 
It  hardly  ever  rises  to  eloquence,  al- 
though the  conclusion  of  the  essay  on 
**  Peace  in  Life  and  Art"  is  exceedingly 
impressive.  But  it  never  seems  to  at- 
tempt eloquence,  or  to  care  whether  it 
is  eloquent  or  not.  With  all  its  wealth 
of  felicitous  remark,  which  might  well 
excuse  some  apparent  self-conscious- 
ness, it  always  conveys  the  impression 
that,  with  the  writer,  matter  is  before 
manner  ;  that,  though  aware  that  he 
has  fine  things  to  say,  he  is  not  writing 
for  the  sake  of  saying  them.  It  pos- 
sesses two  great  and  by  no  means  usual 
virtues,  the  continual  intimation  of  a 
reserved  power,  which  conveys  the 
pleasant  assurance  to  the  reader  that  he 
is  drinking,  not  draining,  a  perennial 
fountain  ;  and  that  which  Aristotle  says 
all  good  poetry  should  exhibit,  a  con- 
tinual slight  novelty,  which  stimulates 
attention  at  every  sentence,  and  keeps 
the  mind  on  the  alert,  without  putting 
it  upon  the  rack. 

Mr.  Patmore's  strictly  critical  writ- 
ings are  mainly  to  be  found  in  his  Prin- 
ciple in  Art  (1889),  but  Religio  Poetce 
(1893)  and  The  Rody  the  Root^  and  the 
Flower  (1895),  though  professedly  rather 
ethical  or  religious  than  aesthetic,  abound 
with  critical  remarks  that  cannot  be 
passed  over.  All  these  little  books,  sin- 
gularly elegant  and  compact  in  outward 
form,  are  published  by  Messrs.  George 
Bell  and  Sons,  London,  represented  in 
America  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Com- 
pany. The  contents,  except  in  the 
case    of    the    third    book,    are    chiefly 
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reprinted  from  the  Fortnightly  Review 
and  the  St,  Jameses  Gazette^  a  circum- 
stance to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  the  writer 
may  not  always  have  been  able  to  ren- 
der his  thought  full  justice  in  space  in- 
evitably so  circumscribed.     On  the  other 


hand,  the  restriction  has  been  favour- 
able to  one  of  his  peculiar  merits,  the 
brevity  for  which  he  is  distinguished  in 
an  age  of  diffuseness. 

Richard  Garnett, 


PORTRAITURE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTIONARY 

WAR. 


II. 


It  is  curious  to  note  the  duplication 
of  prints  relating  to  our  Revolutionary 
history  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  at  a  period  when  it  formed  a  so 
much  broader  line  of  physical  division 
than  it  does  now.  It  furnishes  an  indi- 
cation of  the  lively  interest  taken  at  the 
time  in  the  mother  country  in  the  affairs 
of  her  rebellious  colonies — an  interest 
which  it  is  very  plain  and  not  a  little 
entertaining  to  see  abated  rapidly  after 
the  happy  termination  of  the  family  feud 
in  1783. 

We  may  select  as  an  example  of  this 
reproduction  of  engravings  the  famous 
print  of  the  "  Boston  Massacre,"  by 
Paul  Revere,  of  which  there  are  extant 
at  least  four  engraved  copies,  and  I  be- 
lieve a  lithographic  fac-simile.  There  is, 
first,  an  octavo  print  prefixed  to  A  Short 
Narrative  of  the  Horrid  Massacre  in  Bos- 
tony  published  by  Edes  and  Gill,  in  1770, 
by  order  of  the  town  of  Boston.  Sec- 
ond, a  large  folding  plate  (intended,  I 
presume,  to  be  of  the  size  of  the  orig- 
inal by  Paul  Revere),  which  appears  as 
a  frontispiece  in  an  English  reprint  of 
the  above-mentioned  edition  published 
the  same  year.  Third,  an  octavo  plate, 
which,  I  think,  must  be  the  frontispiece 
to  still  another  reprint  of  the  Narrative^ 
issued  the  same  year  by  Messrs.  E.  and 
C.  Dilly,  London.  Fourth,  an  octavo 
print  executed  in  England  probably  in 
the  same  year.  In  this  copy  the  dog, 
which  appears  in  the  foreground  of  both 
the  others,  is  left  out.  Otherwise  the 
different  engravings  are  as  faithful  tran- 
scripts one  of  the  other  as  the  unequal 
talents  of  the  artist  enabled  them  to 
make. 

A  further  illustration  of  the  case  in 
point  is  afforded  by  the  folio  equestrian 
portrait  in  mezzotint  of  Washington, 
published    by    C.    Shepherd,    London. 


Two  different  copies  of  this  engraving 
were  made  in  Germany.  The  back- 
grounds differ  in  all  three  prints,  but 
the  figure  is  the  same  in  each.  Another 
mezzotint  (three-quarter-length)  por- 
trait of  Washington  in  military  dress 
was  issued  by  C.  Shepherd,  which,  as 
well  as  the  print  just  referred  to,  was, 
according  to  the  inscription  on  the  plate, 
taken  from  an  original  by  Alexander 
Campbell,  of  Williamsburgh,  in  Vir- 
ginia, whom,  Washington  says  in  a  letter 
to  Colonel  Joseph  Reed,  he  never  saw 
to  his  knowledge. 

Of  the  coloured  prints  of  Washington, 
which  are,  with  few  exceptions,  wretch-, 
ed  specimens  of  engraving,  the  follow- 
ing are  among  the  rarest  and  most  curi- 
ous : 

1.  Washington  in  his  last  illness,  at- 
tended by  Drs.  Craik  and  Brown. 

2.  George  Washington  (in  civilian 
dress),  late  President  of  the  United 
States,  published  by  J.  Hinton,  London, 
1801. 

3.  General  Washington,  late  President 
of  the  American  Congress.  Painted  by 
R.  Wright,  of  Philadelphia.  P.  Dawe 
Sculpt.  London,  published  by  D. 
Gaily.  Mezzotint,  size  16^  by  13}. 
This  is  a  fine  print. 

4.  Le  Celebre  George  Washington, 
G^n^ral  des  Anglos  Ameriquains.  Par- 
is, Ches.  Basset,  1778. 

5.  George  Washington,  Esq.,  General 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army  in  America.  With  the 
inscription  repeated  in  French. 

Perhaps  this  is  as  good  an  opportu- 
nity as  we  shall  have  to  introduce  our 
effigy  of  **  Charles  Lee,  Esq.,  Major- 
General  of  the  Continental  Army  in 
America."  This  is  truly  an  exhaustive 
effort  of  the  imagination,  engraved  by 
one  Johan  Michael  Probst.  It  repre- 
sents Lee  in  battle  array,  mounted  on  a 
prancing  charger  with  a  troop  of  cavalry 
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deploying  in  the  background.  We  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this  entire 
picture,  from  the  uplifted  hoof  of  the 
General's  war-horse  to  the  rosette  which 
cocks  his  hat,  came  directly  out  of 
Probst's  fertile  imagination,  but  it  is  a 
very  rare  and  therefore  highly  prized 
Revolutionary  print. 

The  lines  at  the  foot  of  this  engrav- 
ing, which  are  also  repeated  in  German, 
read  as  follows  : 

"  Seutcment  les  Esclaves  se  rendent  roluntiire- 
mem  k  U  Tyrannic, 
mais  nous  cherchons  d'acqu£rer  la  liberie 
en  rompant  pet  force  les  fcrs  que  nous  lienc  : 
parceque    notre    Symbole    dit,        '"" 

Why,    out    of  all    our  Revolutionary  "  Very  close  copies  of  a  number  of  these  rare 

generals  this  German  artist  should  have  French    prims    have    lately   appeared    lor    sale, 

selected    this   particular    officer    for   the  Some  of  whkh  bear  but  they  all  do  not   the  fol- 

*  1.                    i_-       i_         !_■       1   i_  lowing  explanation  of  their  origin  :      D  AprSs  le 

amount  of  hero  worship  that  this  elabo-  physionoirace  de  Quenedey,  Ed'  Gossclin  SculpL 

rate  production  indicates,  it  is  difficult  1793." 


to  perceive,  until  we 
learn  that  Lee  was  by 
birth  a  Welshman,  and 
having  rambled  over 
Europe  for  several  years 
before  the  war,  was 
probably  better  known 
abroad  than  most  of  his 
brothers  in  arms  in  Am- 

Among    the    helps  to 
illustrators  of  American 
Revolutionary    history, 
which  date  back  to  the 
last  century,  are  the  set 
of  (thirteen)  portraits  of 
soldiers     and     civilians 
"  drawn  from  the  life," 
by  Du  Simiti^re  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  engraved 
in  Paris  by  B.   L.   Pro- 
vost, and   two  coarsely 
engraved     but     curious 
and     exceedingly     rare 
series  executed  in  Ger- 
many of  "  Generals  bei 
der  Amerikanischen  Ar- 
mee."     The    finest  and 
rarest  of  Revolutionary 
portraits,  such  as  a  num- 
ber of  the  engravings  of 
Washington     after     the 
paintings     by     Savage, 
Trumbull,     Peale,     and 
Wright,  and  the  French 
portraits*    of   Washing- 
ton, Franklin,  Lafayette, 
Gates,  Hancock,  D'Es- 
taing,     Montcalm,    and    others,    set    in 
charming  emblematic  borders,  were  for 
the  most  part  separate  publications  or 
served  as  frontispieces.    TheD'Estaing 
and  Montcalm,  by  Barbie  here  referred 
to,  are  veritable  masterpieces  of  the  art 
of  engraving.     They   are    surpassed  in 
exquisite  finish  only  by  the  series  of  re- 
markable prints  by  J.  B.  Grataloup,  the 
secret  of  whose  unique  process  of  en- 
graving died  with   him  and  has  never 
been  disclosed. 

The  Du  Simiticre  engravings  appear 
to  have  been  in  demand  in  England,  al- 
though by  common  consent  of  the  col- 
lectors of  to-day  they  are  adjuaged  poor 
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portraits,  even  if  they  were  "  taken  from 
the  life/*  A  set  of  these  portraits  with- 
out the  borders  and  printed  in  red  ink 
was  published  by  W.  Richardson,  Lon- 
don, May  loth,  1873,  and  announced 
with  this  mild  flourish  of  trumpets : 
"American  Legislators,  Patriots,  and 
Soldiers,  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  rendering  the  country  indepen- 
dent." 

Still  another  edition,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  being  a  rival  publication, 
bears  the  imprint  of  R.  Wilkinson.  Ac- 
cording to  the  date  on  the  prints,  this 
set  was  issued  only  five  days  later  than 
the  one  by  Richardson.  The  por- 
traits in  this  series  have  square  borders, 
and  were  printed  in  black  and  also  in 
colours.  In  the  original  French  set  the 
portraits  have  square  borders,  and  also 
an  engraved  circle  around  the  head, 
so  that  all  differ  in  this  respect.  The 
portraits  in  these  various  editions  face 
about  now  to  the  right  and  now  to  the 
left. 

In  the  extensive  collection  of  minia- 
ture portraits  uniform  in  size,  made  by 
St.  Memin,  a  French  artist  of  remark- 
able prolificness,  who  began  to  draw 
and  engrave  miniatures  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  as  far  south  as  Charles- 
ton, soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  we  find  a  few  of  the  names 
which  figured  conspicuously  in  that  great 
drama,  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  them  are  family  portraits  of  highly 
respectable  nobodies  in  particular,  chief- 
ly residents  of  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love. 

Of  the  larger  prints  relating  to  the 
American  Revolution,  the  Washington 
family,  by  Savage,  is  widely  known. 
Not  so  familiar  to  the  collector  (for 
it  has  long  been  a  rare  print)  is  the 
noble  mezzotint  engraving,  by  Valentine 
Green,  of  Henry  Laurens,  Esq.,*  first 
President  of  the  American  Congress. 
There  are  a  number  of  mezzotint  engrav- 
ings of  a  size  suitable  for  framing,  of 
which  this  is  a  prototype,  well  worthy  as 
fine  examples  of  engraving  and  for  their 
historical  interest  to  hang  upon  the  li- 
brary wall  of  an  American  bibliophile. 
Conspicuous  among  them  is  the  soft  and 

*  Henry  Laurens,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congress,  1778.  Published  October  ist,  1782, 
by  F.  Stockdale,  Bookseller,  Piccadilly,  London. 
Painted  by  J.  F.  Copley,  R.A.  Engraved  by 
V.  Green,  mezzotint  engraver  to  his  Majesty  and 
to  the  Elector  Palatine.    Size,  22^  by  16  (upright). 


beautiful  mezzotint,  by  Savage,  en- 
graved from  his  own  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington, painted  at  the  request  of  the 
corporation  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  Massachusetts.    Size,  17^  by  14. 

We  would  be  glad  to  claim  as  a  Rev- 
olutionary print  the  beautiful  mezzotint 
of  Lady  Ackland  and  her  children,  en- 
graved by  Samuel  Cousins  after  a  paint- 
ing by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence ;  but  it  is 
probably  a  portrait  of  the  wife  of  a  de- 
scendant, and  not  the  Lady  Ackland 
whose  name  is  linked  with  that  of  the 
Baroness  Riedesel  in  our  Revolutionary 
annals.  These  women  furnish  two  con- 
spicuous examples  of  the  pathetic  fact 
that  in  those  long  years  of  fiery  trial 
that  tested  the  fortitude  and  patience 
of  the  men  of  the  nation,  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  of  the  hour  were 
willingly  shared  by  gently  nurtured, 
self-sacrificing  women. 

The  story  of  Love  and  War  which 
hangs  upon  the  picture  of  **  Harriett 
Strang  ways.  Lady  Ackland,"  contains 
enough  elements  of  romance  to  fill 
half  a  dozen  novels.  This  lady  ac- 
companied her  husband  to  Canada 
in  the  year  1776,  and  followed  him 
through  two  campaigns,  during  which, 
writes  General  Burgoyne,  she  under- 
went such  fatigue  and  distress  as  fe- 
male fortitude  was  thought  incapable 
of  enduring.  An  incident  in  her  experi- 
ence is  commemorated  by  a  mezzotint 
engraved  by  Robert  Pollard,  and  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1784,  which  is,  as 
might  be  supposed,  an  entirely  imagi- 
nary composition.  Major  Ackland  had 
been  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  the 
action  between  Burgoyne  and  Gates, 
October  7th,  1777,  and  his  wife,  so  runs 
the  inscription  on  the  Pollard  plate, 
**  desirous  of  attending  him  in  his  cap- 
tivity, with  a  letter  from  General  Bur- 
goyne to  General  Gates,  accompanied  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Brudenell  (chaplain  to  the 
British  artillery,  who  carried  a  flag  of 
truce),  a  female  servant  and  her  hus- 
band's valet,  rowed  down  the  Hudson 
in  an  open  boat  to  the  American  camp  ; 
but  night  coming  on  before  she  reached 
their  outposts,  the  guards  on  duty  re- 
fused to  allow  her  and  her  company  to 
land,  and  they  were  kept  all  through 
the  night  on  the  water."  In  the  morn- 
ing she  was  received  by  General  Gates 
and  restored  to  her  husband,  with,  says 
General  Burgoyne,  that  politeness  and 
humanity  her  sex,  quality,  and  virtues 
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so  justly  merited.  The  romance  of  the 
story  does  not  end  here.  After  his  re- 
turn to  England,  Major  Ackland,  in  a 
dispute  with  Lieutenant  Lloyd,  defend- 
ed the  Americans  against  the  charge  of 
cowardice,  and,  says  the  historian,  gave 
him  the  lie  direct.  A  duel  followed,  in 
which  Major  Ackland  was  shot  through 
the  head.  Lady  Harriett  in  consequence 
lost  her  reason  for  two  years  ;  but  she 
afterward  married  Mr.  Brudenell,  her 
escort  in  her  perilous  pursuit  of  her  hus- 
band. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  this  lady  and 
one  of  her  husband,  of  which  there 
are  small  mezzotint  engravings  by  S.  W. 
Reynolds,  after  paintings  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  The  spirited  picture  of 
Colonel  Tarleton,  by  the  same  engraver 
after  the  same  great  painter,  is  natu- 
rally associated  with  the  two  engravings 
above  mentioned,  as  they  are  all  to  be 
found  in  the  collection  of  engravings 
after  paintings  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
As  there  have  been  several  editions  of 
this  work,  ordinary  and  partly  worn-out 
impressions  of  the  plate  are  readily  ob- 
tainable, but  in  proof  state  they  are 
not  often  met  with  in  these  latter 
days. 

The  companion  pictures  of  Washing- 
ton, Franklin,  and  Lafayette,*  from  the 
Gallerie  des  Hommes  lUustres  Vivans, 
engraved  in  pure  line,  with  richly  de- 
signed borders,  are  beautiful  framing 
prints.  The  portrait  of  Washington  is 
engraved  by  Chevillet  and  designed  by 
Bonnieu  after  a  picture  furnished  by  M* 
de  Marquis  de  la  Fayette.  That  of 
Franklin  is  by  the  same  engraver  after 
a  drawing  by  Bonnieu  after  the  bust  by 
M.  Houdon.  The  bust  of  Franklin,  by 
Houdon,  and  the  painting  by  Duplessis 
appear  to  have  been  the  favourite  French 
models  for  heads  of  Franklin. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  portraits 
of  Washington  to  a  New  York  collector 
is  the  full  length  figure  standing  on  a 
pedestal  in  front  of  Bowling  Green, 
with  a  view  of  the  lower  part  of  Broad- 
way, the  old  fort  and  the  bay  as  a  back- 
ground, engraved  by  C.  Tiebout  and 
published  by  C.  Smith  in  1798.  In  1795 
Tiebout  engraved  i^  stipple  a  fine  head 
of  John  Jay,  after  a  painting  by  Gil- 
bert   Stuart.      The    Jay    portrait,   was 

*  Size,  13^  by  10  inches. 


published  in  London,  whither  Tiebout 
had  gone  for  instruction  and  had  worked 
under  Heath.  William  Dunlap  asserts 
that  Tiebout  was  the  first  American  who 
went  to  London  to  study  the  art  of  en- 
graving. 

That  man  is  to  be  envied  who,  if  cov- 
etous of  future  remembrance,  chanced 
to  live  in  an  age  that  produced  one  of 
the  great  artists  of  all  time,  and  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  immortalized  by  the 
brush  or  the  graver  of  a  Holbein,  a  Van- 
dyke, a  Rembrandt,  or  a  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  The  world  would  have 
willingly  let  die  in  a  few  short  years, 
nay,  months,  the  name  of  Burgomas- 
ter Six  if  the  needle  of  the  great 
Dutch  artist  had  not  written  it  with  such 
precision  in  characters  that  will  last  as 
long  as  art  endures.  From  this  aesthetic 
point  of  view  our  Revolutionary  heroes 
were  far  more  fortunate  than  those  of 
the  Civil  War.  With  the  exception  of 
the  large  steel  engraved  portraits  by 
William  Edgar  Marshall  and  a  few  etch- 
ings by  various  hands,  the  collector  of  en- 
gravings illustrating  the  Rebellion  peri- 
od will  look  in  vain  for  prints  of  any  ar-  , 
tistic  value  whatever,  for  the  good  and 
sufficient  reason  that  steel  and  copper- 
plate engraving  pure  and  simple  was  by 
that  time  fast  becoming  a  lost  and  un- 
practised art.  The  mechanical  repro- 
ductive processes,  whose  name  is  now 
legion,  had  already  by  the  middle  of 
this  century  begun  to  exercise  their  de- 
moralising influence.  The  few  compe- 
tent engravers  of  the  old  school  that  were 
left  were  absorbed  by  and  engaged  in 
perfunctory  work  side  by  side  with  the 
turning  lathe  in  the  shops  of  the  bank- 
note engraving  companies.  Aside  from 
a  limited  number  of  wood  engravings, 
there  is  nothing  so  devoid  of  artistic 
feeling  and  utterly  commonplace  as  the 
graphic  work  of  this  period,  and  there  is 
as  yet  unhappily  no  signs  of  a  genuine 
revival.  I  doubt  exceedingly  if  in  all 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land  to- 
day there  is  an  artist  capable  of  produc- 
ing engravings  which  will  compare  fa- 
vourably with  the  **  Ariadne"  or  **  Musi- 
dora"  of  Durand,  the  numerous  portraits 
by  the  same  artist  or  those  by  David 
Edwin,  Peter  Maverick,  Prudhomme, 
Burt,  and  their  fellows. 

W,  Z.  Andrews. 
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It  is  difficult  to  speak  the  final  word 
in  elucidation  of  the  sentiment  with 
which  one  great,  powerful,  and  pros- 
perous nation  regards  another.  Even 
when  characteristics  and  prejudices  have 
been  growing  for  centuries,  and  have 
become  almost  as  well  defined  as  lan- 
guage, there  is  difficulty  in  generalising 
with  accuracy,  in  condensing  the  light- 
ning which  plays  through  the  life  of  a 
great  people  into  an  incandescent  glow. 
And  the  embarrassment  increases  when 
the  conditions  are  as  yet  unsettled  ; 
when  one  nation,  labouring  alone  with 
**  the  too  vast  orb  of  her  fate,"  has  been 
careless  of  forming  an  opinion,  and 
when  the  other  has  been  unable  to  find 
any  adequate  national  ideal,  oppressed 
by  a  motley  of  conditions  which  it  wears 
with  irritation,  but  which  it  cannot 
throw  off.  Under  such  circumstances 
to  generalise  is  an  almost  impossible 
task,  and  the  writer  of  the  article  en- 
titled **  American  Feeling  toward  Eng- 
land," in  the  April  Bookman,  found  it 
possible  to  speak  only  for  the  great 
silent  mass  of  Americans  **  whose  na- 
tionality is  inherited  from  many  gener- 
ations of  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors." 

Even  with  this  limitation  there  may 
be  doubt  whether  the  last  word  has  been 
spoken.  There  is  much  truth  in  what 
Professor  Peck  avers  with  regard  to  the 
boorishness  of  the  individual  English- 
man. Americans  have  not  suffered  in 
any  greater  degree  at  his  hands  than 
have  Canadians,  who  have  not  even  the 
prestige  of  enormous  national  success 
to  force  respect,  but  who  are  merely 
colonists  ;  and  upon  everything  colo- 
nial lies  the  cloud  of  his  clownish  dis- 
pleasure. But  it  is  unfair  to  judge  a 
race  by  individuals,  and  after  we  lay 
the  stripes  upon  the  insular  barbarian, 
we  have  left  the  multitude  of  his  coun- 
trymen untouched.  Similarly,  after  we 
have  visited  a  type  of  American  with 
contempt  for  his  chicane  and  his  gross 
egotism,  we  still  retain  respect  for  the 
genuine  qualities  of  the  mass  of  his 
race.  We  Canadians  do  not  expect  to 
be  judged,  as  Sir  R.  F.  Burton  judged 
us,  by  the  weary  dulness,  rudeness,  and 
apathy  of  a  provincial  class  which  the 
narrow  conditions  of  our  life  has  bred. 
After  we  cast  out  this  class,  there  re- 


mains the  mass  of  our  people,  whose 
solid  energy  and  integrity,  whose  re- 
liability and  force  of  character  have  cre- 
ated the  Dominion  of  Canada  from  the 
straggling  units,  each  with  its  separate 
interests,  which  existed  before  confed- 
eration. 

In  the  old  days  of  disquietude  and 
trouble  there  were  not  a  few  who  be- 
lieved that  Canada's  only  hope  for  peace 
and  prosperity  lay  in  absorption  by  her 
masculine  neighbour  who  was  bustling 
about,  filling  the  seas  with  commerce, 
and  developing  his  enormous  domain  to 
the  west.  In  1840,  when  the  union  of 
the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Can- 
ada was  formed,  the  feeling  had  not  by 
any  means  died  out ;  nor  had  it  disap- 
peared when  the  confederation  of  the 
colonies  in  British  North  America  was 
accomplished  in  1867.  The  sentiment 
for  annexation  was  never  widespread, 
and  never  struck  its  roots  very  deeply. 
The  colonists  were  loyal  in  the  bone  ; 
and  if  the  conditions  which  caused  un- 
rest had  not  existed,  there  might  never 
have  been  the  least  approach  to  a  desire 
for  political  union  with  the  United 
States.  As  it  was,  the  contrast  between 
colonies  struggling  with  difficulties 
which  the  Home  -Government  seemed 
too  callous  to  attempt  to  remove,  and  a 
republic  abounding  in  wealth  and  ready 
in  resource,  was  too  glaring  not  to 
arouse  envy.  Personal  envy  the  pros- 
perity of  individual  Americans  did 
strongly  arouse,  and  then  began  that 
desertion  of  Canada  by  Canadians  in 
the  hope  of  wealth  and  success,  which 
continues  to  this  day,  and  which  has 
left  our  land  labouring  heavily  under  a 
sense  of  burden  and  loss. 

The  cloud  of  annexation  was  scarcely 
larger  than  a  man's  hand,  and  it  has 
now  merged  in  the  blue.  It  could  not 
survive  the  sense  of  a  national  destiny 
which  prompted  confederation  and 
which  led  to  a  vigorous  policy  of  pro- 
tection for  Canadian  industries.  It  van- 
ished with  growing  prosperity,  and  if 
any  vestige  of  it  remained,  it  was  dis- 
solved in  the  warmth  with  which  the 
message  of  President  Cleveland  was  re- 
ceived. That  utterance  affected  Cana- 
dians deeply.  While  they  had  an  under- 
lying confidence  in  the  sober  good  sense 
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of  the  saving  remnant  among  the  Ameri- 
can people,  they  could  not  forget  the 
past.  They  recalled  a  time  when  this 
remnant  had  been  powerless  to  prevent 
active  hostile  preparations,  and  actual 
descents  upon  our  frontiers,  and  they 
feared  that  temperance  and  wisdom 
could  not  prevail  if  by  any  chance  the 
war-dogs  were  once  unleashed.  The 
pi  ess  of  Canada  with  one  accord,  while 
scouting  the  probability  of  war,  quietly 
discussed  the  modes  of  a  successful  de- 
fence, and  from  one  end  of  the  land  to 
the  other  the  people  were  resolute.  The 
words  which  seemed  to  threaten  our 
peace  bound  us  together  as  nothing  else 
could  have  done.  We  saw  more  clearly 
than  ever  our  relation  to  England  and 
the  place  we  must  assume  in  the  Em- 
pire. We  took  one  clear,  straight  step 
foiward,  and  found  ourselves  in  posses- 
sion of  a  new  ideal.  The  gospel  of  an- 
nexation, which  had  for  so  many  years 
been  moribund,  drew  its  last  breath. 
The  President's  message  had,  in  a  few 
short  hours,  done  more  to  strengthen 
the  thews  of  the  Canadian  confederacy 
than  a  half-century  of  peace  and  plenty 
could  have  accomplished.  The  position 
of  Canada  at  this  juncture  was  very  like 
that  of  the  little  man  in  Stephen  Crane's 
Lines  who  was  preparing  to  fight  with 
the  mountains.  A  spectator  might  have 
argued  from  our  attitude  that  it  was 
very  good  to  have  had  grandfathers  who 
fought  and  conquered  mountains. 

In  possession  of  this  traditional  valour 
some  irritation  had  to  be  overcome. 
The  American  press  rehearsed  the  march 
into  Canada,  and  drew  pleasant  pic- 
tures of  the  easy  path  in  the  country  of 
the  vanquished.  At  such  times  the 
blood  of  the  most  unemotional  Cana- 
dian leaps  with  fiie  at  the  thought  of 
standing  valiant  in  a  breach  and  repel- 
ling the  onset  of  war.  But  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  most  patient  of  all 
patient  countries  is  Canada,  and  it  takes 
some  extraordinary  crisis  to  provoke 
active  resistance. 

In  many  of  our  people,  descended 
directly  from  United  Empire  loyalist 
stock,  and  from  ancestors  who  fought 
in  the  War  of  1812,  there  is  still  a  smoul- 
dering dislike  of  anything  **  Yankee,"  a 
term  which  stands  for  many  vices  and 
hardly  a  single  virtue.  It  only  needs 
the  breath  of  some  filibustering  Ameri- 
can politician  to  fan  this  feeling  into 
activity,  when  the  survivor  of  the  old 


loyalist  is  as  ready  as  his  progenitor  to 
wave  the  Union  Jack  and  strike  the 
hereditary  foe. 

But  for  the  most  part  Canadians  re- 
main undisturbed  by  any  feeling  of  hos- 
tility toward  the  United  States.  They 
are  content  to  admire,  without  envy,  a 
prosperity  which  they  cannot  rival ;  and 
they  are  willing  to  be  moderately,  se- 
curely prosperous  and  remain  governed 
by  a  constitution  which  they  consider  as 
stable  as  the  rock,  and  by  laws  which 
they  respect.  When  the  Canadian 
comes  into  contact  with  the  American 
he  finds  in  him  a  brother  german.  Upon 
the  frontiers  of  the  countries  there  is 
hardly  an  atom  of  difference  between 
them.  The  farmer  of  Stanstead  and 
Mississquoi  has  the  same  characteristics 
as  his  neighbour  of  Vermont.  He  even 
speaks  with  a  similar  drawl.  One  passes 
the  borders  of  Maine  and  does  not  dis- 
cover that  he  is  in  the  county  of  Char- 
lotte or  of  York.  The  peninsula  of 
Southern  Ontario  is  swept  by  railway 
trains  which  shuttle  across  the  border 
free  as  spiders  upon  the  strands  of  their 
own  webs  ;  and  the  vernacular  and  the 
accent  in  which  it  is  conveyed  is  hardly 
distmguishable  on  the  northern  and 
southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  And 
there  is  perfect  accord  in  a  character- 
istic which  is  fundamental  and  vital — 
love  of  country. 

The  Canadian  loves  his  Dominion  and 
its  institutions  with  a  deep,  tranquil 
affection  which  he  takes  for  granted  and 
says  very  little  about.  He  is  proud  of 
the  history,  traditions,  and  development 
of  his  country,  and  believes  in  her  fu- 
ture successes  and  triumphs.  If  we  are 
called  upon  to  credit  the  statement  that 
the  American,  who  claims  descent 
through  generations  of  Anglo-Saxon  an- 
cestors, loves  England  **  with  a  fervour 
and  a  passion  of  which  no  Englishman 
has  any  conception,-*  he  may  be  able  to 
form  some  idea  of  how  a  Canadian  loves 
her,  whose  traditions  have  not  been 
broken  by  the  rudeness  of  war  and  a 
century  of  exasperating  misunderstand- 
ings. He  cherishes  the  idea  of  his  di- 
rect and  pdlmanent  possession  of  all  her 
greatness,  her  literature,  her  laws,  her 
language.  When  he  touches  her  shores 
he  touches  the  very  heart  of  home  ;  and 
for  him  there  can  never  be  any  separa- 
tion of  Englishmen  and  their  greatness 
from  England.  His  blood  mounts  to 
the  flutter  of  her  flag,  and  his  heart  is 
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proud  with  the  thought  that,  in  his  own 
land,  for  thousands  of  miles,  in  cities, 
towns,  and  counties,  even  among  a  loyal 
people  who  speak  an  alien  tongue,  **  you 
won't  get  away  from  the  tune  that  they 
play  to  the  bloomin*  old  rag  overhead." 
It  is  this  spirit  which  so  long  held  the 
separated  colonies  true  to  the  mother 
land,  and  it  is  this  spirit  that  achieved 
confederation. 

But  the  great  bond  of  confederation 
has  been  forged,  and  the  men  who 
brought  to  the  task  their  courage,  their 
fineness  of  temper,  their  enthusiasm  are 
passing  away.  Of  the  fathers  of  con- 
federation, a  handful  remain,  and  the 
greatest  has  only  for  a  few  years  rested 
from  his  labours.  The  death  of  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald  marked  the  close  of 
an  epoch  in  Canadian  history,  and  the 
dulness  and  want  of  spirit  which  has 
supervened  upon  our  politics  are  the 
sign  that  the  old  leaven  has  done  its 
work.  The  dream  of  the  union  of  the 
provinces  has  become  a  reality,  and  we 
have  arrived  at  a  point  from  which  we 
must  proceed  toward  our  destiny,  **  our 
manifest  destiny.**  Time  was  when 
this  term  bore  a  sinister  meaning  for 
Canadians,  and  was  deeply  tinged  with 
a  traitorous  colour.  But  it  may  well  be 
saved  from  contempt  and  infused  with 
new  power,  as  the  formula  explaining  a 
desire  wider  and  more  daring  than  the 
spirit  which  led  to  its  adoption  in  Ameri- 
can politics. 

The  manifest  destiny  of  Canada  is  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in  the 
Federated  Empii  e  of  England.  Twenty 
years  ago  this  idea  would  have  been 
stoned  as  impractical,  visionary,  and 
even  undesirable.  The  idea  of  Cana- 
dian independence  would  have  been  re- 
ceived with  greater  favour.  English 
politicians  would  have  condescendingly 
waived  the  proposition  as  not  worthy  of 
a  passing  discussion,  and  the  English 
public  would  have  stopped  its  ears  and 
wrapped  itself  in  its  cloak  of  jealous 
self-interest.  The  indifference  with 
which  the  colonies  have  been  treated  in 
the  past  by  the  English  people  and  its 
government  is  almost  inconceivable ; 
and  Canada  has  suffered  peculiarly  from 
the  apathy  and  want  of  heart  which 
seems  to  pervade  all  dealings  with  colo- 
nial dependencies.  To  such  an  extent 
has  this  been  the  case  that  it  has  caused 
restlessness,  bitterness,  and  sometimes 
open  expressions  of  irritation. 


It  is  hardly  strange  that  England  with 
her  innumerable  interests,  domestic  and 
foreign,  should  have  failed  for  years  to 
perceive  the  overtopping  importance  of 
her  colonies  as  sources  from  which  her 
vigour  might  be  renewed  and  her  power 
sustained  and  increased.  The  sense  of 
this  importance  grew  up  in  the  colonies 
and  was  fostered  there,  and  for  years 
no  emergency  has  arisen  in  which  Eng- 
land has  not  received  prompt  and  hearty 
offers  of  help  from  Greater  England. 
This  spirit  was  bound  sooner  or  later  to 
break  dotvn  the  traditional  indifference, 
and  it  only  required  the  occurrences  of 
the  last  few  years  to  open  the  eyes  of 
English  politicians  to  the  unforeseen 
destiny  which  the  spirit  of  settlement 
and  colonisation  had  prepared  for  the 
Empire.  Such  has  been  the  growth  of 
opinion  and  the  desire  for  action  in  the 
direction  of  closer  union,  that  hardly 
two  years  lie  between  the  meeting  of 
the  Colonial  Conference,  at  Ottawa,  and. 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
to  call  a  meeting  of  colonial  delegates 
in  London  to  discuss  the  basis  of  a  zoll- 
verein  between  England  and  her  depen- 
dencies. 

In  such  a  scheme  Canada  is  deeply 
interested,  and  upon  i-ts  successful  issue 
depends  in  large  degree  her  future  pros- 
perity ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  the 
aspirations  of  the  new  generation  of 
Canadians  and  at  the  same  time  allow 
the  old  policy  of  laisser-faire  to  obtain 
in  inter  colonial  relations. 

If  the  fathers  were  ever  troubled  by  a 
desire  for  commercial  union  with  the 
United  States,  their  sons  against  this 
have  most  earnestly  set  their  faces. 
They  dread  too  thoroughly  the  outcome 
of  this  policy,  the  extinction  of  the  na- 
tional spirit  ;  and  rather  than  pay  such 
a  monstrous  fee  for  cheaper  living,  they 
would  remain  as  they  are  for  limitless 
years.  But  they  are  not  content  to  re- 
main as  they  are,  and  the  one  alterna- 
tive looms  with  features  of  such  gigan- 
tic import  that  before  long  it  must 
become  the  ideal  of  every  true  Canadian. 

There  are  many  and  great  difficulties 
to  surmount,  but  Canadians  have  never 
been  dismayed  before  difficulties.  In 
five  minutes  a  lively  brood  of  objections 
to  any  scheme  for  a  zollverein  between 
England  and  the  colonies  will  spring 
into  the  mind  of  the  village  publicist  ; 
but  obvious  as  many  of  the  obstacles 
are,  and  strong  as  they  are,  they  can  be 
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cast  down.  Canada,  one  of  the  group 
of  colonies  in  whose  interests  this  scheme 
of  Imperial  Federation  must  be  accom- 
plished, will  demand  from  her  states- 
men the  insight,  the  courage,  and  the 
tenacity  which  will  render  it  possible  to 
conciliate  all  differences.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  evidence  of  the  increas- 
ing interest  which  Canadian  public  men 
and  Canadian  journals  are  taking  in 
this  subject.  The  question  of  a  prefer- 
ential tariff,  coupled  with  a  proposal  for 
Imperial  defence,  has  been  debated  dur- 
ing the  present  session  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  and  the  leading  Canadian 
weekly  has  adopted  the  principles  of 
the  resolution,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
discussion  in  the  House,  as  the  main 
plank  in  a  new  party  platform. 

It  is  never  wise  to  alienate  friendly 
feeling  or  to  break   down  any  cordial 


interest,  and  the  hope  of  a  united  and 
invincible  British  Empire  does  not  carry 
with  it  the  arrogant  idea  that,  in  the 
happy  year  of  its  fulfilment,  we  will  be- 
gin to  live  regardless  of  the  friendship 
of  other  great  powers. 

But  when  the  task  is  achieved,  the 
vision  of  the  Battle  of  Dorking  and  the 
rush  of  the  spiked  helmets  upon  Lon- 
don need  not  any  more  trouble  the  im- 
agination of  the  American  who  has 
learned  to  hate  England  by  reason  of 
the  crassness  of  ill-mannered  English- 
men ;  for  in  her  hour  of  danger  she  will 
be  compassed  about  by  the  multitude  of 
her  strong  sons,  and  converging  from 
every  quarter  of  the  world  there  will 
come  the  rush  of  help,  and  the  sound 
of  succour  will  arise  mightily  in  all  her 
lands. 

Duncan  Campbell  Scott 


A   LOVE   LETTER. 

When  you  are  dust,  and  I  am  dust, 

And  time  has  passed  away. 
What  profit  that  in  sudden  pride 

You  kissed  me  not  to-day  ? 
When  you  are  dust,  and  I  am  dust, 

Our  spirits  in  the  wind 
Will  wander  weary  through  the  world 

For  love  they  cannot  find. 

Or  if,  perchance,  in  whirl  of  snow. 

Upon  some  lonely  hill. 
Our  frustrate  spirits  meet  and  know, 

And  shudder  and  are  still  ; 
What  power  to  soothe  our  ceaseless  pain, 

What  hands  or  lips  or  eyes, 
Before,  forever  torn  in  twain, 

Our  hope  forever  dies  ? 

So  when  I  come  to  you  to-night, 

I  pray  that  at  the  door 
I  find  you  standing  warm  and  bright, 

As  you  have  stood  before  ; 
I  pray  you  let  me  kiss  again 

Your  hands  and  lips  and  eyes  ; 
For  us,  the  life  of  love,  and  then 

The  death  that  never  dies  ! 


Herbert  Muller  Hopkins, 
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II. 

Shortly  after  his  death,  Stendhal's 
writings  were  collected  and  edited,  in 
eighteen  volumes,  by  Prosper  M6ri- 
m6e.  Besides  the  works  of  fiction  and 
the  two  volumes  of  correspondence, 
they  include  biographies — Vie  de  Haydn^ 
de  Mozart^  et  de  Mdtastase^  Vie  de  Napo- 
Uofiy  Vie  de  Rossini ;  literary  and  artis- 
tic criticism — Histoire  de  la  Feinture  en 
Italiey  Racine  et  Shaksfeare^  Melanges 
d*Art  et  de  Littdrature  ;  books  of  travel — 
Rome^  Naples  et  Florence^  Fromenades 
dans  Rome^  Memoir es  d*un  Touriste  ;  and 
one  work  on  sentimental  psychology, 
his  Essai  sur  V Amour^  a  disastrous  fail- 
ure for  the  publisher,  only  seventeen  cop- 
ies being  sold  from  1822  to  1833,  though 
to  it  Paul  Bourget  owes  the  sugges- 
tion of  his  most  typical  and  in  many  re- 
spects strongest  production,  his  Fhysio- 
logie  de  I  *  Amour  Moderne.  Without  being 
profound,  many  of  these  works  possess 
qualities  of  permanent  worth  and  inter- 
est. The  books  of  travel  especially  are 
delightful  causeries,  full  of  life  and 
spirit,  and  while  somewhat  lacking  in 
method,  give  a  capital  insight  into  the 
places  and  scenes  described,  and  are 
thoroughly  permeated  with  his  person- 
ality. Thanks  to  M.  Casimir  Stryien- 
ski,  who  spent  years  in  deciphering  the 
almost  illegible  manuscripts  preserved 
in  the  Grenoble  Library,  various  auto- 
biographical writings — Journal  de  Stend- 
haly^  Vie  de  Henri  Brulard^  Souvenirs 
d*  Egotisme — and  an  unpublished  ro- 
mance, Lamiel^  have  lately  been  issued. 
They  are,  however,  of  purely  personal 
interest. 

To-day,  however,  Stendhal's  literary 
prominence  is  due  primarily  to  his 
novels,  which,  by  their  profound  ana- 
lytic truth,  form  an  important  link  in  the 
development  of  modern  fiction.  Not- 
withstanding M.  Bruneti^re,  the  invet- 
erate champion  of  tradition,  who  main- 
tains that  "  the  influence  of  the  Char- 
treuse de  Farme  has  counted  for  nothing 
in  the  literary  history  of  the  century," 
and  Anatole  France,  the  member  elect 
of  the  French  Academy,  who  sees  in  him 
only  the  exponent  of  "  systematic  im- 
morality," he  has  left  a  lasting  imprint 
on  the  present  generation  of  novelists. 


Paul  Bourget,  Maurice  Harris,  and  all 
the  younger  adherents  of  the  psycho- 
logical school  are  thoroughly  imbued 
with  him.  Among  his  contemporaries, 
he  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  men  so 
unlike  as  Taine  and  Balzac,  and  M6ri- 
m6e  was  his  earliest  disciple.  Sainte- 
Beuve,  on  the  other  hand,  found  Stend- 
hal's novels  "detestable,"  and  criti- 
cised the  characters  as  essentially  unlife- 
like,  **  being  formed  out  of  two  or  three 
ideas  which  he  considers  apt,  and,  above 
all,  piquant,  and  which  he  is  bent  upon 
continually  calling  to  mind.  They  are 
not  human  beings,  but  ingeniously  con- 
structed automatons  ;  at  almost  every 
movement  one  sees  in  them  the  springs 
which  the  mechanic  has  introduced,  and 
is  manipulating  from  without."  Zola 
himself,  although  a  sincere  admirer  of 
Stendhal,  is  forced  to  admit  the  justice 
of  this  criticism. 

''To  Stendhal,"  he  says,  "man  is  composed 
solely  of  a  brain  ;  the  other  organs  do  not  count. 
.  .  .  Furthermore,  he  rarely  takes  account  of  the 
milieu^  I  mean  the  atmosphere  in  which  his  char- 
acters are  immersed.  The  exterior  world  hardly 
exists ;  he  does  not  trouble  himself  about  the 
house  in  which  his  hero  has  grown  up  nor  the 
horizon  under  which  he  has  lived.  In  short,  his 
whole  formula  amounts  to  this  :  the  study  of  the 
soul's  mechanism,  regarded  as  a  mechanical 
curiosity  ;  a  purely  philosophic  and  moral  study  of 
man,  considered  simply  in  regard  to  his  intellect- 
ual and  emotional  faculties,  and  treated  as  a  thing 
apart  in  nature." 

Zola  has  here  laid  his  finger  upon  the 
real  weakness  of  Stendhal's  method. 
No  one  can  read  his  novels  without  being 
conscious  of  a  frequent  meagreness  of 
detail  and  lack  of  atmosphere,  a  general 
flavour  of  abstraction  which  he  sought 
to  relieve  now  and  then  by  an  extrava- 
gance of  incident  verging  on  romanti- 
cism. The  fact  is,  that  Stendhal,  this 
subtle  psychologist,  who  was  also  a  man 
of  action,  took  for  his  heroes  replicas  of 
himself,  or,  rather,  of  what  he  would 
have  liked  to  be,  esprits  supMeurs^  alter- 
nately thinking  unparalleled  thoughts 
and  attempting  unparalleled  deeds.  He 
wavered  between  his  love  of  analysis 
and  his  love  of  adventure,  and  the  sym- 
metry of  his  books  is  marred,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  too  much  soliloquy,  on  the 
other  by  an  overcrowded  plot.  At  times 
the  conteur  gets  the  upper  hand  of  the 
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psychologist,  and  the  reader  is  hurried 
off  through  a  series  of  adventures  which 
would  do  credit  to  Dumas /^r^,  or  Will- 
iam Harrison  Ainsworth.  Thus  the  es- 
cape of  Fabrice  del  Dongo  from  the 
Farnese  Tower,  which,  as  Balzac  was 
forced  to  admit,  **  verges  on  the  miracu- 
lous,*'reads  like  a  chapter  from  The  Three 
Guardsmen  or  Admirable  Crichton.  All  at 
once,  perhaps  at  the  most  thrilling  mo- 
ment, we  find  ourselves  plunged  sud- 
denly into  the  realm  of  pure  abstrac- 
tion ;  the  hero  has  retired  into  himself 
to  indulge  in  a  minute  analysis  of  his 
motives  and  sensations,  to  **  feel  the  pulse 
of  his  emotions,*'  as  Bourget  puts  it. 
All  local  atmosphere  has  vanished  ;  he 
is  moving  and  thinking  in  a  vacuum. 
Such  at  least  is  the  impression  which  a 
first  reading  of  the  Rouge  et  Noir  or 
La  Chartreuse  de  Parme  is  apt  to  leave. 
Stendhal's  mistake  lay  in  taking  for  his 
characters  exceptional  temperaments  in- 
stead of  general  types  ;  if  we  can  accept 
them  as  rational  human  beings,  and  not 
the  mere  mechanical  puppets  which 
Sainte-Beuve  thought  them,  we  must 
admit  that  they  have  been  developed 
with  uniform  consistency  ;  men  of  the 
peculiar  mental  fibre  which  he  delights 
in  portraying  would,  no  doubt,  under 
like  circumstances  have  thought  and 
acted  much  after  the  fashion  of  his 
heroes,  Julian  Sorel  or  Fabrice  del 
Dongo.  But  they  still  trouble  us  with 
their  eccentricities,  and  leave  behind 
them  a  flavour  of  unreality. 

Yet  it  is  unfair  to  assume,  with  Zola, 
that  Stendhal  was  a  man  for  whom  the 
outside  world  did  not  exist.  He  was, 
on  the  contrary,  a  keen  observer,  as  his 
critical  writings  abundantly  prove,  and 
in  theory  at  least  he  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  naturalism.  He  recognised  ex- 
plicitly that  temperament  and  environ- 
ment make  the  man,  or,  as  he  expresses 
it  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Peinturey  **  climate 
and  temperament  determine  the  force 
of  our  mainspring,  education  and  cus- 
tom the  direction  in  which  that  force 
will  be  employed."  That  he  meant  to 
apply  this  doctrine  in  developing  his 
plots  is  well  shown  in  his  brief  analysis 
of  the  Rouge  et  Noir, 

**  In  a  little  town  of  the  Aveyron,  or  the 
Pyrenees,"  he  says  in  the  opening  pages,  **the 
slightest  incident  would  have  been  rendered  de- 
cisive by  the  fieriness  of  the  climate.  Under  our 
more  sombre  skies  a  poor  young  man,  ambitious 
only  because  the  delicacy  of  his  heart  makes  him 
feci  the  need  of  a  few  of  those  pleasures  which 


money  gives,  sees  day  by  day  a  woman  of  thirty, 
thoroughly  sensible  and  devoted  to  her  children, 
and  who  does  not  take  her  models  of  conduct  out 
of  romances.  Everything  goes  slowly,  every- 
thing is  done  little  by  little  in  the  provinces. 
Life  there  is  more  natural.*  * 

Here  we  have  a  direct  recognition  of  the 
influence  not  only  of  climate,  but  of  for- 
tune, social  standing  and  the  whole  daily 
round  of  duties  and  pleasures  ;  the  very 
essence  of  the  theory  of  milieu.     Yet  of 
all  this  he  made  surprisingly  little  prac- 
tical  application   in    the   novels   them- 
selves.    We  look  almost  in  vain  for  any 
happy  touches  of  nature,  the  countless 
little  incidents  of  daily  life,  which  seem 
so  trivial  and  yet  may  mean  so  much  ; 
the    vivid    word-painting    and    photo- 
graphic accuracy  which  form  the  pride 
and  distinction  of  modern  realists.    Zola, 
while  admitting  that  **  in  the  Chartreuse 
de  Parme  he  does  take  account  of  the 
race,  and  thus  takes  the  first  step  toward 
giving    us    genuine    Italians     and    not 
Frenchmen  in    disguise,"  hardly  exag- 
gerates when  he  adds,  **  but  never  do 
the  landscape,  the  climate,  the  time  of 
day,    the   weather.    Nature    herself,    in 
other  words,  intervene  and  exert  her  in- 
fluence on  the  characters.-"     There  are, 
however,  just  enough  exceptions — pas- 
sages remarkable  for  their  power  and 
justice  of  observation — to  indicate  that 
in  Stendhal's  own  brain  Nature  herself 
often  did  intervene  ;  that  he  must  have 
formed  a  clear-cut  mental  picture  of  the 
scenes  in  which  his  characters  were  to 
play  their  parts,  with  all  the  petty  de- 
tails which  go  to  make  up  local  color ; 
only — and  this  was  a  cardinal  defect — 
he  lacked  the  instinct  or  the  patience  to 
show  the  reader  what  he  saw  himself ; 
his  work  thereby  lost  in  clearness.     **  I 
abhor    material    description,"    he  con- 
fessed in  Souvenirs  d ' Egotisme  ;  *  *  the  ennui 
of  making  them  hinders  me  from  writ- 
ing novels."     He  cultivated  brevity  of 
style,  reading  the   Code  NapoUon  every 
day  **  to  catch  the  tone  ;"  when  he  had 
occasion  to  paint  a  landscape  or  interior 
he  did  so  in  a  few  bold  strokes,  giving 
only  the  salient  details,  and  then  often 
merely  for  the  sake  of  noting  the  effect 
produced  on  one  of  his  personages.     In 
describing  a  countenance   he   confined 
himself  to  two  or  three  features,  singling 
out  such  as  best  served  to  illustrate  some 
leading  trait  of  character.     If  possible, 
he  preferred  to  introduce  descriptions 
into  his  conversations,  in  order  to  be- 
hold the    object    or    person   described 
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though  the  medium  of  another  tempera- 
ment. Physical  details,  however  essen- 
tial, were  in  his  eyes  always  subservient 
to  the  psychological :  **  The  leather  col- 
lar or  coat  of  a  serf  of  the  Middle  Ages 
is  so  much  easier  to  describe  than  the 
movements  of  the  human  heart."  An 
admirable  illustration  is  afforded  by  an 
incident  in  the  Chartreuse  de  Parme.  The 
prince  is  consumed  by  a  desire  to  attend 
the  salon  of  the  Duchess  Sanseverina, 
held  every  Thursday  evening ;  but 
**  how  could  he  manage  it  ?  Go  to  the 
house  of  a  simple  subject !  That  was  a 
thing  which  neither  he  nor  his  father 
had  ever  done.  A  certain  Thursday  it 
rained,  it  was  cold.  Every  instant  of 
the  evening  his  Highness  heard  carriages 
rattling  over  the  pavement  of  the  palace 
square  on  their  way  to  Mme.  Sanseve- 
rina's.  He  had  a  fit  of  impatience ; 
others  were  enjoying  themselves,  and 
he,  sovereign  prince,  absolute  master, 
who  by  rights  should  amuse  himself 
more  than  any  one  in  the  world,  was  ex- 
periencing ennui  r*  In  short,  he  decides 
to  go,  and  his  going  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  plot.  Now,  there  is  no  question 
that  in  the  state  of  weather  we  are  to 
see  the  proximate  cause  of  the  prince's 
sudden  determination  ;  but  from  the  pen 
of  Flaubert  or  Zola  what  a  different  pic- 
ture we  should  have  had  !  We  should 
have  heard  not  merely  the  rattling  of 
the  carriages,  but  the  splashing  and  slip- 
ping of  horses'  hoofs  along  the  wet 
streets,  the  cutting  wind  from  the  Alps 
whistling  across  the  palace  square,  and 
rain  lashing  the  windows  of  the  royal 
apartments  ;  we  should  have  seen  the 
prince  striding  impatiently  up  and  down, 
peering  out  into  the  night,  and  contrast- 
ing the  hospitable  gleam  from  the  dis- 
tant Palace  Sanseverina  with  his  own 
cheerless  solitude.  It  would  have  been 
clear  what  thoughts  were  working  in  his 
royal  mind.  But  all  this  is  too  simple 
for  Stendhal  to  linger  over  ;  he  contents 
himself  with  noting  the  bare  fact,  log- 
book fashion  :  **  Thursday,  it  rained  ;  it 
was  cold,"  and  passes  on  to  more  recon- 
dite problems. 

Very  rarely,  however,  when  the  thread 
of  his  story  coincides  with  some  remin- 
iscence of  early  life,  Stendhal  is  drawn 
out  of  himself  ;  he  becomes  a  simple 
spectator,  describing  a  well-remembered 
scene,  and  lingering  over  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  memories  it  awakes.  Such  is  his 
charming  description  of  Lake  Como,  in 


the  Chartreuse  de  Parmey  which  deserves 
to  be  quoted  in  its  entirety,  especially  as 
for  some  strange  reason  it  has  been 
omitted  from  the  English  translation  : 

"The  lake  of  Como  is  not  surrounded,  like  that 
of  Geneva,  by  large  estates,  well  enclosed  and 
cultivated  after  the  most  improved  methods, 
things  which  remind  one  of  money  and  specula- 
tion. Here  on  every  side  I  see  hills  of  unequal 
height,  clad  with  groves  of  trees,  planted  at  ran- 
dom, and  which  the  hand  of  man  has  not  yet 
spoiled  and  forced  to  return  a  revenue.  .  .  .  All 
is  noble  and  tender,  all  speaks  of  love,  nothing 
recalls  the  blemishes  of  civilisation.  The  vil- 
lages situated  halfway  up  the  slope  are  hidden  by 
great  trees,  above  whose  tops  arises  the  charming 
architecture  of  their  pretty  belfries.  .  .  .  Beyond 
these  hills,  each  of  whose  summits  offers  a  her- 
mitage where  one  would  gladly  dwell,  the  aston- 
ished eye  perceives  the  peaks  of  the  Alps,  covered 
with  eternal  snow,  and  their  austere  severity  re- 
calls just  enough  of  the  sad  side  of  life  to  in- 
tensify the  enjoyment  of  the  present  moment. 
The  imagination  is  touched  by  the  far-off  sound 
of  a  clock-bell  from  some  little  village  hidden  be- 
neath the  trees,  and  the  notes,  rendered  mellow 
by  their  transition  across  the  water,  acquire  a  tone 
of  mild  melancholy  and  of  resignation,  and  seem 
to  say  to  mankind,  *  Do  not  show  yourselves  fas- 
tidious toward  the  happiness  which  offers  itself,  but 
hasten  to  rejoice,  for  life  is  fleeting.' " 

In  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Robin's 
translation,  the  statement  is  made  that 
the  Chartreuse  de  Parme  is  undoubt- 
edly **  Beyle's  masterpiece  in  the  de- 
partment of  fiction  ;"  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  unanimous  verdict.  It  was 
certainly  the  only  one  of  his  novels 
which  had  any  sort  of  vogue  during  the 
author's  life,  and  called  forth  an  en- 
thusiastic review  from  Balzac,  who  de- 
clared that  **for  that  epoch  and  up  to 
the  present,  in  his  eyes,  it  was  the  chef- 
^/'fl?i/z/r^  of  the  literature  of  ideas,  ...  a 
book  where  the  sublime  bursts  forth 
from  chapter  to  chapter."  Of  late 
years,  however,  there  has  been  a  reac- 
tion in  favor  of  the  Rouge  et  Noir^  which 
remains,  as  Ren6  Doumic  has  recently 
put  it,  **  his  most  significant  book,  and 
his  veritable  profession  of  faith,"  and 
which  Zola  and  Bourget  unite  in  con- 
sidering far  superior  to  his  other  novels 
in  artistic  excellence,  a  verdict  in  which 
the  present  writer  heartily  concurs.  But 
as  a  picture  of  court  life,  with  its  end- 
less diplomacy  and  intrigue,  its  jeal- 
ousies and  scandals,  the  Chartreuse  de 
Parme  stands  unrivalled.  **  He  has 
written  The  Modern  Prince^'  cried  Bal- 
zac, *  *  the  book  which  Macchiavelli  would 
have  written  if  he  had  been  living  exiled 
from  Italy  in  the  nineteenth  century." 

The  delineation  of  all  the  different  per- 
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sonages  of  the  court,  and  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  he  manipulates  them, 
are  little  less  than  marvellous.  The 
prince,  Ernest  IV.,  with  his  dream  of  a 
united  Lombardy,  and  his  fixed  idea 
of  resembling  Louis  XIV.;  the  prin- 
cess, Clara- Paolina,  who,  **  because  her 
husband  had  a  mistress,  considered  her- 
self the  most  unhappy  woman  in  the 
world,  which  was  probably  the  reason 
why  she  was  the  most  tiresome;"  the 
prime-minister,  Count  Mosca,  **  a  man 
between  forty  and  forty-five,  with  promi- 
nent features  but  not  a  vestige  of  self- 
importance,  but  a  simple,  lively  manner 
which  prepossessed  men  in  his  favour. 
He  would  still  have  been  quite  hand- 
some if  a  whim  of  the  prince  had  not 
obliged  him  to  wear  his  hair  powdered 
as  a  guarantee  of  sound  conservative 
principles  ;"  the  General,  Fabio  Conti, 
**  an  eccentric  being,  who  had  been 
under  fire  perhaps  one  day  in  his  whole 
life,  and  from  that  time  on  aped  the 
manners  of  Frederick  the  Great  ;"  the 
prince's  mistress.  Marquise  Balbi,  *'  who 
had  her  finger  in  all  State  transactions, 
so  that  the  country  never  made  a  profit 
of  a  thousand  francs  without  there  being 
a 'souvenir  *  for  the  marquise;  .  .  .  hav- 
ing very  little  brains,  together  with  the 
prettiest  teeth  in  the  world,  she  was  al- 
ways trying  to  convey,  by  a  meaning 
smile,  an  entirely  different  idea  from 
what  her  words  contained.  Count  Mos- 
ca used  to  say  that  it  was  this  perpetual 
smile,  all  the  while  she  was  yawning  in- 
ternally, that  gave  her  so  many  wrinkles;" 
the  wretched  Fiscal  General,  Rassi, 
**  whose  name  had  become,  throughout 
the  country,  a  byword  for  all  that  was 
base  and  vile  ;  the  common  people  gave 
the  name  of  Rassi  to  every  ugly  cur  ; 
recently  soldiers  had  fought  duels  be- 
cause a  comrade  had  called  them  Rassi ; 
finally,  not  a  week  could  pass  without 
this  wretched  name  being  embodied  in 
some  atrocious  sonnet ;"  all  the  per- 
sonages of  the  court,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  are  sketched  in  with 
the  same  felicitous  strokes.  Stendhal 
had,  in  common  with  Dickens,  the  rare 
gift  of  individualising  his  characters, 
stamping  each  with  its  own  hall-mark, 
as  it  were,  which  rendered  them  at  once 
unmistakable  and  inimitable. 

The  plot  of  the  Chartreuse  de  Farme  is 
the  feature  least  deserving  commenda- 
tion. On  a  chance  visit  to  Milan,  Count 
Mosca  meets  and  falls  in  love  with  a 


young  and  charming  widow,  Gina, 
Countess  Pietranera,  who  beyond  ques- 
tion is  Stendhal's  favourite  creation,  and 
on  whom  he  lavished  every  grace  of  wit 
and  beauty,  together  with  laxity  of 
morals  remarkable  even  for  her  race  and 
generation.  **  She  is  copied  from  Cor- 
reggio,"  he  admitted  in  a  letter  to  Bal- 
zac ;  and,  indeed,  she  does  recall  much 
of  that  master's  warm  sensuousness.  It 
happens  that  Count  Mosca  has  a  wife 
still  living,  although  separated  from 
him  ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  him  from 
declaring  himself  to  the  countess,  who 
accepts  his  devotion  and  discusses  the 
situation  with  remarkable  frankness. 
To  take  her  openly  to  Parma  would  en- 
tail a  publicity  which  the  prince  would 
not  countenance  in  the  case  of  a  Cabinet 
minister  ;  to  make  their  home  elsewhere 
necessitated  his  resignation,  a  sacrifice 
which  Mosca's  limited  income  did  not  per- 
mit. But  the  count  was  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency :  he  remembers  the  Duke  of  San- 
severina-Taxis,  **  fine-looking  little  old 
man,  dapple  gray,  very  polite,  very  neat, 
immensely  wealthy,  but  dissatisfied  with 
his  rank  ;  ...  he  had  been  unable  to  win 
a  certain  grand  cordon^  the  same  which 
adorned  the  portrait  of  his  father,  and 
for  want  of  which  he  was  wasting 
away."  Here  was  a  husband  ready- 
made,  to  give  the  countess  respectabili- 
ty ;  he  would  be  only  too  glad  to  sell  his 
name  for  the  grand  cordon  and  a  foreign 
embassy,  on  condition  that  he  should 
never  again  set  foot  in  Parma.  **  Do 
you  know  that  what  you  suggest  is  ex- 
tremely immoral  ?"  cries  the  countess  ; 
but  the  reader  feels  that  she  is  not  ma- 
terially shocked.  **  No  more  so  than 
what  goes  on  at  our  court  and  twenty 
others,"  rejoins  Mosca — a  consideration 
which  carries  weight,  for  within  three 
months  the  old  duke  has  received  his 
cordon  and  embassy,  and  the  "  new 
Duchess  Sanseverina-Taxis  was  aston- 
ishing the  court  of  Parma  with  her  facile 
amiability  and  noble  serenity  of  spirit." 
Gina  has  a  nephew,  Fabrice  del  Dongo, 
**  our  hero,"  as  Stendhal  persists  in  styl- 
ing him,  with  whom  she  has,  against  her 
will,  and  almost  without  her  knowledge, 
fallen  desperately  in  love.  It  was  Fab- 
rice's  misfortune  to  be  born  in  the  midst 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  His  father, 
Marquis  del  Dongo,  a  coward  and  bigot, 
**  who  joined  a  sordid  avarice  to  a  host 
of  other  fine  qualities,"  a  sort  ot  politi- 
cal Tartufe,  who,  professing  unbounded 
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devotion  to  the  House  of  Austria,  exiled 
himself  from  Milan  at  his  ch&teau  of 
Grianta,  on  Lake  Como,  during  the 
whole  reign  of  Prince  Eugene,  and 
passed  his  time  concocting  despatches  in 
cipher,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Austrian 
Government,  and  which  contained  only 
such  information  as  was  sure  to  give 
pleasure.  Meanwhile  Fabrice  grew  up, 
much  after  the  fashion  of  Trilby,  **  4  la 
grSce  de  Dieu,"  spending  his  days  in 
hunting  or  scouring  the  lake  in  his  boat, 
with  the  coachmen  and  grooms  for  his 
chief  companions.  **  The  marquis  pro- 
fessed a  vigorous  hatred  for  culture.  *  It 
is  ideas,'  he  declared,  'which  have  de- 
stroyed Italy*  ;"  yet  family  pride  made 
him  desirous  that  Fabrice  should  receive 
a  brilliant  education.  Accordingly  he 
intrusts  his  son  to  the  care  of  the  ven- 
erable Abb6  Blanks,  a  man  completely 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  astrology : 
**  One  can  judge  of  the  contempt  for 
languages  felt  by  a  man  who  passed  his 
life  in  determining  the  precise  epoch  of 
the  fall  of  empires  and  the  revolutions 
which  change  the  face  of  the  world  ; 
*  what  more  do  I  know  of  a  horse,  *  he 
said  to  Fabrice,  *  when  they  have  told 
me  that  in  Latin  it  is  csAX^d  eguus*  f* 
The  effect  of  such  a  preceptor  can  be 
easily  foreseen.  At  sixteen  Fabrice  was 
brave,  manly,  and  impulsive,  but  wholly 
unformed  and  painfully  ignorant  in  the 
ways  of  the  world.  Then  came  Napo- 
leon's return  from  Elba,  and  in  a  burst 
of  enthusiasm  the  lad  started  to  join 
him.  The  whole  episode  of  his  **  bizarre 
Odyssey"  across  France,  as  Sainte-Beuve 
styles  it,  and  his  share  in  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  rest  of  the  story  ;  but  although  it 
occupies  a  good  quarter  of  the  book,  one 
would  be  loath  to  sacrifice  a  single  page, 
for  as  a  whole  it  is  one  of  his  strongest 
efforts,  and  some  of  the  scenes  of  the 
battlefield  read  like  a  foretaste  of  Du 
Maupassant's  brutal  realism.  At  the 
beginning  of  Gina's  liaison  with  Count 
Mosca,  Fabrice  is  under  ban  of  the  Aus- 
trian police,  and  has  taken  refuge  across 
the  Swiss  frontier.  Parma,  not  being 
Austrian  territory,  affords  him  oppor- 
tunities ;  but,  as  Mosca  explains  to  Gina, 
a  diplomatic  career  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. **  It  is  impossible  to  confide  a 
position  of  importance  to  a  young  man 
susceptible  to  enthusiasm."  Mosca  has 
other  plans ;  no  less  than  three  Del 
Dongos   had   held   the  office  of   Arch- 


bishop at  Parma  ;  why  should  not  Fab- 
rice be  the  fourth  ?  The  plan  finds  fa- 
vour with  the  Duchess,  and  Fabrice  is 
sent  to  Naples  to  pursue  his  theological 
studies.  We  slip  over  a  space  of  five 
years.  Mosca  is  still  Minister,  the  Duch- 
ess still  true  to  him.  Unfortunately, 
Ernest  IV.  has  also  come  under  the 
spell  of  the  Duchess's  beauty,  and  being 
used  to  easy  conquests,  is  none  too  well 
pleased  to  find  her  obdurate.  Fabrice 
returns  from  the  seminary  a  full-fledged 
Monsignor,  violet  stockings  and  all. 
Gina's  slumbering  love  flames  up  once 
more,  and  Mosca  is  pardonable  for  grow- 
ing jealous.  But  affairs  take  a  sudden 
turn  :  Fabrice,  whose  theological  studies 
and  pretensions  to  the  archbishopric 
have  not  succeeded  in  making  him  a 
saint,  in  pressing  attentions  upon  a 
pretty  and  not  unwilling  soubrette, 
Marietta,  incurs  the  hostility  of  the  lat- 
ter's  lover,  a  certain  low  comedian, 
Giletti,  whom  in  the  end  he  is  obliged 
to  kill  in  self-defence.  For  a  Del  Dongo 
to  kill  a  fellow  of  Giletti's  stamp,  we  are 
given  to  understand,  is  in  itself  a  trifling 
matter  ;  it  acquires  consequence  only  as 
the  result  of  political  intrigue,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Opposition  seeing  a  possibility 
of  overthrowing  the  Ministry  of  Mosca 
through  the  downfall  of  his  proUg^^  and 
the  Prince,  nothing  loath  to  humiliate 
the  Duchess,  lending  himself  to  the 
scheme.  Fabrice  is  condemned  to  twelve 
years'  imprisonment  in  the  Farnese  Tow- 
er. From  this  point  the  story  becomes 
fantastic.  The  window  of  Fabrice's 
tower  cell  overlooks  that  of  C161ia, 
daughter  of  the  General  Fabio  Conti, 
governor  of  the  prison.  It  is  almost  a 
case  of  love  at  first  sight.  For  months 
the  pair  hold  communication  by  means 
of  signs  over  the  very  heads  of  the  pass- 
ing sentries.  And  while  his  aunt  is 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  effect  his 
rescue,  Fabrice  has  forgotten  her  exist- 
ence. When  at  length  the  plans  are 
matured  for  his  escape  by  means  of 
ropes,  he  is  persuaded  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  not  on  account  of  the  danger 
— although  a  sheer  descent  of  a  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  might  well  make  him  give 
pause — but  because  escape  meant  exile 
from  C161ia.  And  after  it  is  accom- 
plished, this  exile  proves  beyond  his  en- 
durance ;  he  returns  to  the  tower  and 
surrenders  himself,  a  voluntary  captive, 
in  order  to  be  near  her  once  more.  Upon 
the  death  of  Ernest  IV.,  assassinated  by 
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the  machinations  of  the  Duchess,  the 
latter  obtains  from  his  son  and  successor 
a  tardy  pardon  for  her  nephew,  but  as  a 
price  for  her  honour.  Fabrice  eventu- 
ally becomes  archbishop,  but  through- 
out his  life  continues  his  liaison  with 
Cl^lia,  who  in  the  interval  has  married, 
always  meeting  her  at  night  and  in  a 
darkened  chamber,  she  having  once  in  a 
fit  of  remorse  made  a  vow  to  the  Ma- 
donna never  to  set  eyes  on  him  again — a 
vow  which  they  choose  to  interpret  lit- 
erally. Finally  C161ia  dies,  and  Fabrice 
retires  to  the  neighbouring  monastery, 
the  Chartreuse  de  ParmCy  where  he  sur- 
vives her  barely  a  year.  The  book  closes 
with  a  dedication  in  English  **  To  the 
Happy  Few." 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  about  the 
edition  before  us.  The  translator,  Mr. 
Robins,  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 
smooth  and  readable  version,  and  has 
evidently  striven  to  lighten  the  style  ; 
but  he  has  failed  to  give  us  Stendhal. 
We  miss  above  all  the  studied  brevity 
and  simplicity,  the  Code  NapoUon  tone, 
which  a  translator  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  author  would  have  made  it  his 
greatest  care  to  retain.  Stendhal  him- 
self admitted  that  if  the  attempt  was 
made  to  translate  the  Chartreuse  de  Parme 
into  French  d.  la  mode^  the  result  would 
be  a  three  or  four-volume  edition.     Mr. 


Robins  has  shown  us  that  the  statement 
holds  equally  true  in  English.  In  yield- 
ing to  the  temptation  to  amplify,  he  has 
fallen  into  one  or  two  amusing  incon- 
sistencies, as,  for  instance  (vol.  ii.,  p. 
46),  where  he  renders  the  non-committal 
French  **  au  tout  petit  pas"  by  **  the 
shambling  trot  of  a  venerable  nag," 
which  afterward  (p.  53)  we  find  meta- 
morphosed into  a  pair  of  sturdy  little 
horses  which  set  off  at  a  gallop.  Fur- 
thermore, in  his  desire  to  impart  a  slangy 
tone  to  the  speech  of  some  of  the  char- 
acters, he  has  occasionally  sacrificed 
the  local  colour  ;  a  French  eantiniire  who 
employs  the  language  of  Chimmie  Fad- 
den  is  certainly  an  anachronism,  while 
phrases  like  "  I  must  skip  this  ranch  at 
once"  (vol.  ii.,p.  20),  "The  minister  came 
down  with  his  dust,  so  they  say"  (iV., 
p.  34),  may  be  excellent  Californian,  but 
somewhat  out  of  place  in  an  admitted 
classic.  All  this,  however,  is  a  matter  of 
taste.  As  a  piece  of  book-making  the  edi- 
tion is  beyond  criticism  ;  the  three  vol- 
umes are  abundantly  supplied  with  dain- 
ty etchings,  and  in  their  cool  green  cov- 
ers, bearing  in  gold  the  arms  of  Parma, 
are  a  model  of  good  taste  which  ought  to 
render  them  acceptable  to  any  book- 
man. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper, 


ON   THE   BUYING   OF   BOOKS. 


I  confess  to  a  certain  ill-suppressed 
shiver  of  disapprobation  when  a  friend 
of  mine — a  friend  who  can  boast  of 
an  acknowledged  position  in  the  world 
of  letters — confessed  (nay,  boasted  of 
it !)  to  purchasing  her  books  at  a  well- 
known  dry-goods  house  on  lower  Broad- 
way. Holding  up  a  dainty  volume  of 
still  daintier  essays,  she  proclaimed  the 
fact  that  it  was  bought  at  the  modest 
sum  of  eighty-nine  cents. 

I  may  not  be  believed,  but  it  was  not 
the  fact  that  the  same  book  had  cost  me 
just  eleven  cents  more  which  awoke  the 
disapprobation  within  my  breast.  Of 
course  the  lady  was  quite  right,  she  was 
proving  herself  to  be  a  true  lover  of 
books  by  stretching  a  somewhat  slender 
purse  over  as  great  a  number  of  pur- 
chases as  possible  ;  it  was  I  who  was  un- 
reasonable, unbusinesslike,  sentimental, 


if  you  will.  I  admit  it.  And  yet  much 
as  I  delight  in  watching  the  decreasing 
gaps  in  my  book-shelves,  I  would  go 
with  half  the  number  of  new  books 
rather  than  get  them  as  she  does.  Is 
there  any  reader  of  The  Bookman  to 
sympathise  with  me  ? 

The  lower  part  of  the  Fifth  Avenue, 
with  its  new  and  beautiful  book-shops, 
every  one  of  them  a  fitting  sanctuary  for 
the  treasures  with  which  they  are  filled  to 
overflowing,  with  clerks  that  really  know 
something  of  the  insides  of  the  books 
they  handle,  possesses  a  peculiar  fas- 
cination for  me.  How  dearly  should  I 
pay  for  the  few  cents  saved,  what  a 
costly  bargain,  were  I  to  bring  to  the 
pastime  of  book-buying  the  atmosphere 
of  the  dry-goods  shop  !  Were  I  to  pause 
in  the  midst  of  shopping  for  such  luxu- 
ries as  sboeSy  stockings,  pins,  and  the 
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like,  to  select  such  necessaries  as  books, 
it  seems  verily  as  if  the  odour  of  the 
yard-stick  would  hang  over  it  all,  nor 
would  there  avail  against  it  any  amount 
of  crushed  levant  or  printer's  ink. 

There  is  one  place  at  which  books 
were  not  the  only  commodity  dealt 
with,  through  which  I  should  delight  to 
wander  at  will.  It  stood  one  hundred 
and  twenty- five  years  ago  near  the  Coffee 
House  on  Wall  Street,  not  far  from  the 
great  wharf.  Here  at  John  Rivington's 
little  shop  might  be  seen  in  tempting 
array  the  works  of  Swift,  Thomson, 
and  Milton,  a  volume  of  Pliny's  Letters, 
another  of  Marmontel,  two  volumes  of 
Plutarch*  5  Lives^  Ruff  head's  life  of  Pope, 
Richardson's  Clarissa  and  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  Posted  in  the  window  would 
be  the  following  seductive  announce- 
ment : 

**  Just  received.  The  Atotn^  a  new  work 
by  Dr.  Smollett ;  Thorp's  Travels 
Through  Italy  ;  The  Idler,  The  Spectator, 
and  the  Guardian,  Also  Priestley's  Es- 
say on  the  First  Principles  of  Government, ' ' 

And  doubtless  there  was  some  rela- 
tion in  good  Master  Rivington's  mind 
between  the  seed  of  knowledge,  which 
is  planted  in  the  mind,  and  that  which 
is  sown  in  the  earth,  for  appended  to 
this  we  observe  a  notice  which  an- 
nounces for  sale  **  grass  seed,  canary 
seeds  for  birds,  honey  succle  and  clove 
seed  ;"  and  here  is  the  cream  of  it  all  : 

jy  Also  gaffs  for  Cock-fighting  ^ 

Well,  after  all,  if  Master  Rivington 
discovered  more  lining  for  his  pouch 
in  catering  to  one  taste  of  the  gentry 
rather  than  the  other,  small  blame  to 
him.  The  world  is  not  so  greatly 
changed  a  century  and  a  quarter 
later. 

So  perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  me  to  be 
philosophical — ox  fin  de  sihle,  whichever 
way  you  choose  to  put  it — and  buy  my 
books  as  I  buy  my  buttons.  I  came  to 
that  conclusion  once,  and  besides,  I  was 
in  a  desperate  hurry,  and  a  gift  had  to 
be  presented  to  some  one  within  an 
hour.     So  I  conquered   my   prejudices 
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and  entered  that  part  of  a  large  Third 
Avenue  emporium  which  is  given  over 
to  the  output  of  the  literary  mills.  I 
looked  over  some  books,  followed  sus- 
piciously by  a  small  miss  of  fifteen  win- 
ters.    I  was  informed  that  Marcella  was 

good,"  that  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  was 

very  exciting,"  that  Max  Pemberton 
was  "all  the  rage,"  that  Jude  the  Ob- 
scure was  **  the  very  latest  sensation." 
With  equal  earnestness  I  was  recom- 
mended by  the  same  impartial  critic  to 
Brander  Matthews  and  to  the  Duchess. 
I  finally  asked  her  (with  some  misgiv- 
ings) for  the  Vailima  Letters,  She  looked 
puzzled  and  slightly  disgusted  (as  if 
when  so  many  equally  good  books  lay 
to  hand  I  must  needs  ask  for  something 
eccentric  !)  and  handed  me  over  to  a 
weary-looking  man.  I  have  been  the 
head  of  a  book-stand  for  ten  days  at  a 
great  fair,  and  I  know  the  weariness 
wheieof  I  speak  ;  but  **  that  is  another 
story." 

I  asked  him  for  a  copy  of  the  Vailima 
Letters. 

He  shook  his  head,  **  The  which  let- 
ters ?" 

I  repeated  it. 

He  shook  his  head  more  dolefully 
than  before. 

I  grew  slightly  impatient.  **  Don't 
you  know  ?  The  letters  of  Stevenson 
from  Vailima." 

He  withdrew  to  a  corner  and  took 
counsel  of  a  fellow-clerk.  In  a  few  min- 
utes he  returned  with  a  new  understand- 
ing lighting  up  his  countenance.  He 
approached  me  confidently,  radiantly, 
then  he  leaned  toward  me : 

**  Stevenson  ?  Oh,  yes.  You  mean 
Charles  Dudley  !" 

I  am  unconverted.  I  still  continue  to 
haunt  the  lower  end  of  the  Fifth  Avenue. 
Therefore,  if  my  new  spring  hat  does 
not  boast  of  a  complete  flora,  if  my  skirt 
is  not  of  the  latest  sweep  and  swing, 
the  booklover  will  pity  me  and  under- 
stand the  wherefore  and  the  why. 

Annie  Nathan  Meyer, 


BEYOND   BOUNDS. 

When  Spirit  unto  Spirit  speaks, 
Unheeded  time  or  place, 

The  date  is  all  eternity. 
The  meeting  point — all  space. 


Dorothea  Lummis. 
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It  is  a  curious  sign  of  the  times  that 
everybody  who  has  in  any  way  distin- 
guished himself  above  the  general,  or 
has  had  adventures  of  any  description, 
employs  his  leisure  in  the  writing  of  his 
memoirs.     In  the  book  lists  of  French, 
English,   German,   and  American  pub- 
lishers we  read  announcements  of  the 
memoirs  of  contemporary  people,  men 
and  women,  of  whom  many  have  not 
yet  reached  maturity.     Is  this  fashion 
to  be  traced  to  egomania  or  to  acquisi- 
tiveness ?     No  doubt  it  has  been  largely 
caused  by  the  operations  of  the  inter- 
viewer.    The     Prominent    Person    has 
discovered,   through   the   attentions    of 
the  interviewer,  that  the  public  takes  an 
interest  in  his  or  her  personality,  habits, 
opinions,  and  experiences,  and  is  will- 
ing  to   pay  for  the   satisfaction  of  its 
curiosity,  and  very  justly  decides  that 
if  money  is  to  be  made  out  of  this,  the 
money  might  as  well  come  to  him.    Still, 
one  thinks  that  the  fashion  is  being  car- 
ried  a  little  too  far,  for  matters  have 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  announce- 
ment that  the  little  King  of  Spain  was 
using  his  infantine  pen  in  the  narration 
of  his  brief  life,  would  not  surprise  those 
who  have  watched  the  recent  numerous 
publications  of  memoirs.     Certainly  the 
book  of  memoirs  published  in  the  life- 
time of   its  writer  has   this  advantage 
over  the  posthumous  publication,  that 
with  the  fear  of  the  libel  laws  or  of  the 
point  of  the  rapier  before  his  eyes,  the 
author  is  not  likely  to  defame  his  con- 
temporaries ;  but,  on  the  other   hand, 
this   very   fear  must   prevent   in  many 
cases  a  real  expression  of  his  opinions. 
The   Due  de  St.  Simon,  for  instance, 
would  never  have  dared  to  write  as  he 
did  had  his  intention  been  to  publish  his 
memoirs  in  his    lifetime,  and  had   the 
present  fashion  existed  in  those  days  we 
should  have  been  deprived  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  books  of  piquant  per- 
sonalities which  we  possess.     It  is,  of 
course,  equally  impolitic  to  defer  publi- 
cation too  long,  for  public  interest  soon 
wanes,  except  in  the  case  of  very  promi- 
nent persons,,  and  of  most  it  can  be  said 
that  **  dead  they  die  quick."     Who  has 
forgotten  what  a  flash  in  the  pan  were 
the  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand,  the  publica- 
tion of  which,  as  ordained   in  Talley- 


rand's will,  was  delayed  more  than  fifty 
years  after  his  demise  ?  It  was  found 
that  Talleyrand  had  ceased  to  interest 
the  public  to  any  extent,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  his  memoirs  was  almost,  if  not 
quite,  a  financial  failure.  Had  they  been 
published  just  after  his  death,  they 
would  no  doubt  be  in  every  library. 

The  Prince  de  Sagaa  has  been  ex- 
changing shots  with  M.  Abel  Hermant. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  Prince  de  Sagan 
by  the  reference  to  Talleyrand,  to  whom 
the  family  owes  the  immense  wealth 
they  derive  from  the  Sagan  estates, 
which  are  situated  in  Eastern  Prussia, 
Poland,  and  Russia.  These  come  to 
them  through  the  marriage  of  Talley- 
rand's nephew  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Kurland,  which  took 
place  shortly  after  the  famous  meeting 
between  Napoleon  and  Alexander  at  Er- 
furt. While  at  Erfurt,  Talleyrand  in- 
gratiated himself  with  the  Czar  ;  indeed, 
it  has  been  said  at  some  sacrifice  of  loy 
alty  to  his  master.  When  Napoleon  fan- 
cied Talleyrand  in  bed,  it  has  been  re- 
lated, this  diplomatist  might  have  been 
found  at  the  house  of  the  Princess  of 
Thurn  and  Taxis,  in  confabulation  with 
the  youthful  Czar.  Whether  this  be 
true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  Czar 
felt  so  grateful  to  Talleyrand,  that  when 
he  was  leaving  Erfurt,  he  asked  him  if 
he  could  in  any  way  further  his  interests. 
•*  Certainly,  sire,"  said  Talleyrand  ;  "  I 
have  two  nephews  whom  I  am  most  anx- 
ious to  marry  advantageously.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  doing  this  in  France, 
for  Napoleon  keeps  all  the  heiresses  for 
his  sergeants  and  corporals."  He  went 
on  to  say  that  he  very  much  wanted  to 
arrange  a  marriage  between  his  younger 
nephew  and  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
the  Grand  Duchess  of  Kurland.  The 
Czar  at  once  promised  to  speak  to  the 
Duchess  on  his  behalf.  "  I  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so  almost  ioi- 
mediately,"  he  said,  **  as  on  my  way  to 
St.  Petersburg  I  shall  stay  a  few  days 
with  her."  This  marriage  was  subse- 
quently carried  out,  and  the  immense 
estates  of  the  Kurlands  came  into  the 
Talleyrand  family. 

In  the  clubs  in  Paris  it  is  considered 
that  it  was  ill-advised  of  the  Prince  de 
Sagan  to  challenge  Hermant  because  of 
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a  supposed  caricature  in  the  play  La 
Meute  (which  certainly  contains  a  very 
transparent  allusion  to  the  transactions 
between  young  Talleyrand-P6rigord  and 
poor  Lebaudy).  It  is  said,  very  truly, 
that  the  only  result  has  been  to  give  a 
splendid  advertisement  to  the  play,  and 
thus  to  benefit  the  author  rather  than  to 
punish  him.  Certainly  more  esprit  was 
displayed  by  the  Due  de  Morny  when 
he  was  placed  in  a  similar  position  some 
years  ago,  and  all  Paris  was  running  to 
see  Lavedan's  La  Princesse  X  at  the 
Vaudeville.  He  did  not  challenge  Lave- 
dan  for  putting  him  on  the  stage,  but 
took  a  box  for  the  season  and  visited 
the  Vaudeville  almost  every  night,  lead- 
ing the  laughter  provoked  by  the  words 
and  actions  of  his  travesti. 

The  bloodless  issue  of  this  duel  has 
evoked  in  the  English  press  the  usual 
comments.  Because  neither  de  Sagan 
nor  Abel  Hermant  was  killed,  the  en- 
counter is  described  as  a  farce.  Cer- 
tainly neither  wished  to  kill  the  other. 
In  England  a  man  usually  avenges  a 
direct  insult  with  his  fists.  Docs  he 
want  to  kill  his  adversary  ?  I  think  not, 
and  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for 
Oyer  and  Terminer  would  have  some- 
thing to  say  if  he  did.  In  a  duel  there 
is  the  probability  of  a  nasty  wound,  and 
a  risk  of  death,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
courage  is  needed  to  face  these  contin- 
gencies. I  will  admit  that  in  pistol 
duelling  the  risk  is  a  small  one,  because 
of  the  very  short  time  allowed  for  tak- 
ing aim.  You  have  to  raise  your  pistol, 
aim,  and  fire  while  the  directeur  du  com- 
bat  is  counting  three.  If  you  fire  after 
the  Trois^  you  are  guilty  of  an  act  of 
treachery,  and  should  you  wound  your 
man  you  would  become  liable  to  the 
criminal  law.  Yet  I  have  known  many 
cases  where  a  man  has  been  killed  in  a 
pistol  duel. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Alphonse 
Daudet  from  Venice.  He  asks  me  if  it 
is  worth  while  his  saying  anything  more 
about  his  prospects  of  becoming  an 
Academician,  and  adds,  "  It  appears, 
also,  from  an  English  paper,  that  I  re- 
ceived ;^5o,ooo  for  my  novel  Sapho, 
Quelle  richesse  d imagination.**  He  sent 
me  a  little  book  of  epigrams,  which  I 
can  commend  to  every  lover  of  Italian. 
It  is  entitled  Epigrammi  Italiani^  scelti  e 
ordinati  da  Guida  Mazzoniy  and  is  pub- 
lished by  Barbara,  of  Florence.  A  most 
dainty  book,  containing  the  best  speci- 


mens of  that  delicate  irony  which  is  the 
bouquet  of  Italian  wit,  from  Guiseppe 
Giusti  in  the  thirteenth  century,  down 
to  the  present  day.  The  pasquinade 
finds  no  place  in  these  pages,  and  that 
is  as  it  should  be,  because  there  is  here 
nothing  but  what  is  light  and  pointed. 
This  book  certainly  establishes  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Italian  epigrammist  over 
his  French  confrere — doubtless  the  lan- 
guage is  more  supple — and  its  pages  are 
a  delightful  treat  to  the  philologist.  I 
have  put  it  in  my  library  next  to  Drugue- 
lin's  dainty  little  book  of  German  say- 
ings, which  date  from  Martin  Luther 
down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  the 
rapier  next  to  the  club.  Chamfort  and 
de  la  Rochefoucauld  would,  in  this  com- 
parison, represent  a  cavalry  sabre. 

L6on  Daudet  was  with  his  father. 
His  last  book,  Le  Voyage  de  Shakespeare^ 
appears  to  be  doing  well.  I  have  re- 
ceived from  a  French  critic,  whose  opin- 
ion I  esteem  above  those  of  his  contem- 
poraries, a  letter  dated  from  Milan,  in 
which  he  writes  about  this  book.  **  The 
somewhat  too  precise  way  in  which  he 
has  treated  his  subject  destroys,  without 
explaining  it,  the  great  mystery  of  hu- 
man intelligence  and  the  formation  of 
genius  ;  but  there  is  much  talent,  force, 
verve,  and  colour  in  this  book,  which  is 
superior  to  anything  which  L6on  Daudet 
has  yet  given  us." 

The  gossips  continue  to  assert  that  a 
marriage  has  been  arranged  between 
Jeanne  Hugo  and  M.  Hanotaux.  In  the 
meanwhile  M.  Hanotaux  has  been  em- 
ploying his  leisure  in  writing  a  book  on 
Madagascar,  which  is  mainly  an  apology 
(in  the  literary  sense  of  the  word)  for 
his  action  in  the  matter  of  the  recent 
expedition  to  that  colony  and  its  con- 
quest under  his  ministry.  It  is  usual  in 
France  for  Ministers  temporarily  shelved 
to  issue  bulky  tomes,  in  which  they  ex- 
plain their  policy  to  the  public.  I  have 
a  number  of  such  books,  but  my  experi- 
ence is  that  their  interest  is  only  relative, 
for  they  are  in  the  main  special  pleading, 
and  naturally  so. 

The  amount  of  literature  on  Madagas- 
car increases  each  week,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  appears  of  little  value,  from 
the  fact  that  in  most  cases  it  is  the  out- 
come of  a  too  rapid  survey  of  a  very 
large  country.  Perhaps  the  best  book 
we  have  had  so  far  on  Madagascar  is  Dr. 
Louis  Catat's  Madagascar^  published  by 
Hachette.     Dr.  Catat  spent  more  than  a 
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year  travelling  in  the  island,  and  this 
book  is  the  true  account  of  his  travels, 
not  a  compilation  **  rushed  out"  in  con- 
sequence of  recent  events. 

A  word  should  also  be  said  in  favour 
of  Armand  Colin *s  Pages  Choisies  des 
Grands  Ecrivains^  a  series  which  can  be 
specially  recommended  to  those  who  are 
beginning  to  study  French  literature,  or 
who  have  no  time  for  more  than  the  tit- 
bits of  the  most  renowned  French  au- 
thors. Each  volume  is  devoted  to  one 
single  author,  and  contains  notable  pas- 
sages from  his  principal  works.  Thus 
those  who  dare  not  face  Balzac's  fifty 


volumes,  can  get  some  notion  of  his 
Comidie Humaine  from  the  **  H.  de  Balzac" 
published  by  Armand  Colin.  There  are 
volumes  of  selections  from  Gautier, 
Guyau,  Flaubert ;  and  others  are  in 
preparation.  Everything  objectionable 
is  omitted,  so  that  the  books  are  suited 
for  family  reading.  At  the  same  time, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  it  might  be  un- 
safe to  create  in  young  people  a  desire 
to  know  more  of  such  books  as,  for  in- 
stance, La  Cousine  Bette  and  Madame 
Bavary, 

Robert  If,  Sherard. 
123  Boulevard  Magenta,  Paris. 


HOLD   ME   NOT   FALSE. 

**  Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove."' 

Hold  me  not  false,  O  friend  !     The  year  is  young, 
The  streams  are  breaking  bounds,  the  throbbing  sap 
Swells  in  the  purpling  branches  of  the  trees. 
And  furry  leaf-buds  fringe  the  softening  boughs  ; 
While,  down  amid  the  leaves  of  lost  last  year. 
Sweet  spring  has  won  a  rosy  blossoming. 

Change  is  not  always  death  :  hold  me  not  false. 
Believe  in  me  a  little  while,  O  friend  ! 

Hold  me  not  false  !     See  how  the  affluent  Earth 
Opens  her  bare  brown  bosom  to  the  plough  ; 
Seed-death  brings  harvest  resurrection.     Ah  ! 
Hot  hearted  earth,  wherefore  thy  flaming  wrath  ? 
Wherefore  the  heaving  sea,  offenceless  torn, 
Or  fiery  vapors  blown  o'er  smiling  skies  ? 
....  Behold  !  another  island  ! 

Earth  hath  changed  ; 
Believe  in  me  a  little  while,  O  friend  ! 

Believe  in  me  !     On  all  the  autumn  woods. 
And  on  the  fields  by  mower's  scythe  left  bare, 
Gleameth  a  glory  monarch  never  knew. 
The  barns  are  full,  and  Mother  Earth,  bereft, 
Glows  in  her  festal  raiment.     Royal  robes 
To  deck  a  mourner  ?    But  the  barns  are  full  ! 

Change  is  not  always  death  ;  hold  me  not  false  ! 
Believe  in  me  a  little  while,  O  friend. 
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Wilt  thou  believe  at  last,  when  Winter  spreads 
Her  ermine  mantle  o'er  the  frozen  fields  ; 
When  all  the  birds  are  dumb,  and  winds  are  chill, 
And  bare  black  branches  sharply  cut  gray  sky  ? 
Ah  !  see,  the  crimson  of  the  waiting  west 
Glows  later  every  evening  ;  spring  will  come  ! 
Silence,  desertion,  death,  shall  not  be  truth  ! 
Believe  in  me  a  little  while,  O  friend. 

Katharine  Pearson  Woods. 
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A  MODERN  ARCADIAN  IDYLL.* 

It  was  a  happy  thought  that  suggested 
to  Mr.  Allen  the  change  of  title  for  his 
new  book.  Butterflies  :  A  Tale  of  Nature^ 
as  we  read  it  in  the  Cosmopolitan^  has 
now  become  Summer  in  Arcady,  The 
close  communion  and  sympathy  with 
Nature,  and  the  noble  interpretation  of 
her  wayward  moods  and  changing  phases 
manifested  in  A  Kentucky  Cardinal  and 
Aftermath  find  nobler,  sweeter,  ampler 
expression  in  the  luminous,  sunlit,  sun- 
flushed  pages  of  his  new  story.  Take, 
for  instance,  this  passage  : 

"  In  Kentucky,  June  is  the  season  for  picnics 
in  the  woodland  pastures.  The  skies  are  fairest 
then.  The  earth  has  the  perfect  beauty  of  the 
younf^  summer.  The  big  oaks  and  walnuts  and 
maples  cast  their  round  shade  heavy  with  new 
leaves.  The  breezes  blow  sweet  with  the  scent 
of  fields  never  far  away,  sweet  with  the  odour  of 
crushed  grass.  The  warm -eyed,  bronzed,  foot- 
stamping  young  bucks  forsake  their  ploughshares 
in  the  green  rows,  their  reapers  among  the  yellow 
beards ;  and  the  bouncing,  laughing,  round- 
breasted  girls  arrange  their  ribbons  and  their 
vows.  It  is  the  Arcady  of  that  passionate  land 
and  people.  It  is  the  country  dance  of  merry 
England, '  full  of  love  and  mischief,  that  was 
danced  by  our  forefathers  centuries  ago,  is  danced 
to-day  on  Kentish  greens,  and  is  destined  to  be 
danced  for  hundreds  of  years  to  come  among 
these  unchanging  Southern  children  of  the  mother- 
land." 

But  our  American  Theocritus  has  a 
deeper  meaning  in  conjuring  once  more 
with  the  vast  interwoven  realm  of  Na- 
ture's influences.  Since  Aftermath  the 
author  has  taken  a  great  bound,  and 
Nature  in  Summer  in  Arcady  is  no  longer 
the  amphitheatre  in  which  the  poet  pas- 
sively sits  and  listens  to  the  music  of 
her  passing  seasons,  music  at  once  so 
cheery  and  so  sad,  but  it  is  Nature  driv- 
ing men  and  women  **  swiftly  onward, 
along  with  orchard  and  cattle,  grain,  in- 
sect, and  weed,  to  what  we  love  pom- 
pously and  ignorantly  to  call  in  human 
life  the  great  hours  of  destiny."  As  we 
enter  upon  the  pastoral  peace  and  benig- 
nant beauty  of  the  rural  scenes  pictured 
in  the  opening  chapters,  we  hear  the  low 
rumble  of  the  coming  storm  of  tempestu- 
ous human  passion,  harshly  at  variance 

♦  Summer  in  Arcady  :  A  Tale  of  Nature.  By 
James  Lane  Allen.  New  York :  Macmillan  s 
Co.     |i  25. 


with  the  calm  and  restful  spirit  that 
broods  under  the  transport  of  all-com- 
pelling, unfathomable  Nature. 

"  Can  you  consider  a  field  of  butterflies  and  not 
think  of  the  blindly  wandering,  blindly  loving, 
quickly  passing  human  race  ?  Can  you  observe 
two  young  people  at  play  on  the  meadows  of 
Life  and  Love  without  seeing  in  them  a  pair  of 
these  brief  moths  of  the  sun  ?" 

That  the  calm  is  treacherous  ;  that 
the  deep,  tranquil  outlook  of  the  quiet, 
sunlit  land  spread  out  before  us  is 
fraught  with  tragic  forces  for  the  young 
human  lives  that  sport  on  its  bosom  is 
well-nigh  incredible,  but,  like  a  bolt 
from  the  blue,  falls  the  ominous  por- 
tent : 


«( ( 


Go  it,  my  children  !*  said  Nature,  looking 
on.  '  Dance  away !  Whatever  is  natural  is 
right.' 

**  *  Yes,'  said  the  Devil,  who  also  attends  pic- 
nics. *  Go  it,  my  children  \  Whatever  is  natural 
is  right.*  " 

So  ends  the  fifth  chapter,  and  in  silent 
terror  and  wonder  we  follow  the  conflict- 
ing, tormenting,  fateful  thread  of  cir- 
cumstances which  winds  Daphne  and 
Hilary  inseparably  together,  and  nearly 
works  their  ruin,  to  the  glad  end.  For 
they  are  saved,  but  it  is  as  by  fire. 

We  are  confronted  in  recent  literature 
with  the  struggle,  so  often  renewed  by 
the  children  of  genius,  against  the  com- 
mon laws,  and  forces,  and  issues  of  hu- 
man conduct.  **  Sin"  is  never  for  them 
— as  the  character  in  one  of  their  novels 
has  said — a  word  of  weighty  import. 
M.  Renan*s  half-tolerant,  half-sceptical 
dismissal  of  the  problems  of  evil  and  re- 
sponsibility, when  asked  what  he  made 
of  sin,  sounds  the  keynote  of  all  their 
negative  work  :  **  Eh  bien^je  crois  que  je 
le  supprime,'*  Sin  is  for  the  most  part 
suppressed  ;  vice  is  gilded  with  the 
glamour  of  passion  ;  what  is  natural  is 
insinuated  as  right  and  virtuous  ;  the  in- 
stinct of  passion  is  glorified  without  re- 
gard to  the  sanction  of  all  that  is  holiest 
and  highest  in  human  life  and  in  civil- 
ised societies,  as  if  the  purest  love  could 
do  no  wrong,  could  not  betray  or  be  be- 
trayed. **  We  know  them  too  well — these 
black,  chaotic  books  of  the  new  fiction," 
says  Mr.  Allen  in  his  preface — '*  know 
what  unhealthy  suggestions  they  have 
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courted,  what  exposures  of  the  eternally 
hidden  they  have  coarsely  made,  what 
ideals  of  personal  depravity  they  have 
scattered  broadcast,  what  principles  of 
social  order  they  have  attacked,  what 
bases  of  universal  decency  they  have 
been  resolute  to  undermine." 

It  has  been  Mr.  Allen's  purpose  in 
telling  his  story  to  advance  a  protest 
against  this  downward-moving  fiction, 
and  to  invest  his  **  tale  of  Nature"  with 
**  the  taste  and  quality  of  healthful  re- 
pudiation." Never  has  the  peril  of  pas- 
sion been  portrayed  so  relentlessly  and 
with  such  terrible  earnestness  as  in  the 
story  of  these  two  robust  young  lives 
thrown  together  in  the  crimson  flush  of 
the  earliest  summer  of  life.  Everything 
seems  to  make  the  slippery  path  that 
leads  to  ruin  easy  for  them  ;  Nature, 
intent  on  a  single  aim,  directs  all  her 
power  against  their  weakness  ;  and  yet 
out  of  this  situation  the  author  has 
wrested  a  moral  victory  for  each  of  the 
characters,  and  for  the  old-established 
order  of  civilisation.  So  bent  is  the  au- 
thor on  his  purpose,  so  reverently  has 
he  bared  some  of  the  veiled  and  secret 
mysteries  of  life,  so  deeply  has  he 
touched  the  moral  instincts  of  our  high- 
er nature,  so  vigorously  has  he  plied  the 
scalpel  to  conscience,  so  luridly  does  the 
lightning  of  danger  play  out  and  in 
among  the  dark  shadows  of  evil  passion 
and  desire  as  he  traces  their  issues,  that 
the  prurient  tendencies  of  our  baser 
nature,  instead  of  being  fired,  are  set 
back  and  conquered  in  the  glow  of  sym- 
pathy and  in  the  wonderful  tenderness 
and  compassion  which  are  wrought  into 
the  moral  conflict.  The  hot  blasts  of  pas- 
sion that  find  vent  in  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  are  cooled  and  quenched  by 
the  breath  of  purity  that  sweeps  down 
from  the  height  of  moral  and  spiritual 
beauty  upon  which  the  author  stands. 
The  sincerity  of  the  writer  is  patent  on 
every  page.  Every  word  is  weighted 
with  moral  intensity  and  makes  straight 
for  its  goal.  When  Nature  is  having 
her  own  way  with  lusty  youth,  the  finger- 
post points  its  deadly  legend :  That 
way  lie  moral  ruin  and  death.  The 
story  is  frankly,  fearlessly  told  ;  a  less 
courageous  man  would  have  halted,  and 
wavered,  and  compromised  in  the  end 
with  the  enemy.  What  has  given  their 
tremendous  moral  force  to  The  Heart  of 
Midlothian^  to  Romola^  to  Rhoda  Fleming 
has  lifted  Summer  in  Arcady  on  to  the 


same  spiritual  plane,  for  it  is  to  a  "  spir- 
itual country"  the  author  tells  us  that 
the  conflict  he  has  described  belongs. 
To  tamper  with  the  moral  law  inherent 
in  human  nature  is  to  invite  and  to  in- 
herit, not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  pos- 
terity, all  the  awful  consequences  that 
follow  sin.  Nature  may  laugh  on,  as  is 
her  wont,  over  her  victims  ;  but  God  is 
not  mocked.  **  Thou  shalt  not"  is  writ 
large  over  the  whole  tale  ;  to  say,  as 
some  have  said,  that  it  is  "  unnecessary" 
simply  defines  the  point  of  view  and 
lends  emphasis  to  its  greater  need,  for 
the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  save  the 
righteous,  but  the  sinners.  The  story 
that  Mr.  Allen  has  written  was  never 
more  needed. 

We  should  have  liked  to  trace  for  the 
reader  the  upward  lifting  of  Hilary's  bet- 
ter nature  as  the  white  flower  of  passion 
began  to  grow  on  the  rakish  soil  of  his 
wild  youth  when  brought  into  contact 
with  the  purity  and  innocence  of  Daph- 
ne's love,  until  that  "  something  that  is 
not  pursuit  and  enjoyment  of  another, 
but  self-sacrifice  for  another's  sake,"  pos- 
sessed him  fully,  and  the  playground 
in  the  summer  woods  was  changed  for  a 
bare  foothold  on  a  steep  mountain  rock, 
where  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  life 
and  death  yawned  near  both.  But  the 
reader  must  follow  the  development  of 
character  in  the  story  for  himself. 

George  Meredith  in  Rhoda  Fleming 
has  said  :  "  The  young  man  who  can 
look  on  them  we  call  fallen  women  with 
a  noble  eye  is,  to  my  mind,  he  that  is 
most  nobly  begotten  of  the  race,  and 
likeliest  to  be  the  sire  of  a  noble  line." 
This  memorable  passage  was  recalled  to 
our  mind  by  the  following  sentences  in 
Mr.  Allen's  noble  preface,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  in  itself  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able pieces  of  literature  that  we  have 
seen  for  a  long  time  : 

"No  man  has  ever  sat  gravely  and  sincerely 
down  to  study  the  lights  and  shadows  of  our  com- 
mon human  destiny,  desiring  to  transfer  these  in 
the  due  proportion  of  reality  to  the  creations  of 
his  art,  without  sooner  or  later  being  driven  to 
perceive  that  into  nearly  all  the  lights  falls  one 
dark  ray  from  one  great  shadow — the  greatest 
shadow  of  the  world — its  outcast  women.  This 
story  has  been  sent  very  near  to  the  old,  old  path- 
way that  has  always  been  trodden  and  is  trodden 
to-day  by  these,  alas !  wandering,  innumerable 
ones  ;  and  the  writer  has  cast  it  in  that  direction 
with  the  utmost  desire  that  it  might  do  some  good 
in  this  way." 

There  are  men  here  and  there  in  the 
world  who  tower  above  their  fellows  in 
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moral  strength  and  spiritual  beauty,  and 
who,  mingling  among  men  in  their  daily 
occupations  and  social  amenities,  uncon- 
sciously check  the  flow  of  evil  and  make 
faith  in  goodness  easy  for  other  men. 
There  is  no  moralising  in  Summer  in  Ar- 
cady  ;  it  is  a  **  tale  of  Nature  ;"  but  it 
is  charged  with  moral  force  and  will 
have  the  same  moralising  effect  that  life 
has  in  the  end.  If  Mr.  Allen,  in  this 
new  departure,  has  shown — and  we  be- 
lieve he  has — that  passion  in  fiction  can 
be  made  to  serve  a  nobler  ethical  pur- 
pose by  his  use  of  the  same  weapons 
that  are  viciously  and  mischievously 
wielded  by  other  writers,  and  that  an 
imaginative  realism,  transfigured  by 
idealism,  is  nearer  to  the  truth  in  life 
than  a  sordid  realism  allied  to  animal- 
ism, then  Summer  in  Arcady  will  not  have 
been  written  in  vain. 

James  Mac  Arthur. 


EGBERT'S  LATIN  INSCRIPTIONS .♦ 

When  the  late  Professor  Jowett  died, 
it  was  said  of  him  by  a  friend  who  was 
summarising  the  opinions  and  preju- 
dices of  that  eminent  scholar,  that  he 
never  regarded  the  study  of  epigraphy 
as  being  anything  more  than  a  harmless 
fad,  and  that  while  he  would  probably 
have  admitted,  if  pressed,  that  it  might 
have  some  value,  it  was  to  him  at  best  only 
a  sort  oiparergon  of  classical  study  rather 
than  an  illumining  source  of  knowledge. 
This  attitude  is  one  that  has  been  curi- 
ously characteristic  of  the  mass  of  Eng- 
lish scholars,  who  in  this  respect  more, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other  have  shown 
their  marked  isolation  from  their  breth- 
ren of  the  Continent.  As  early  as  the 
second  period  of  the  Renaissance,  the 
immense  importance  of  the  study  of  in- 
scriptions was  clearly  recognised,  and 
continuous  effort  long  ago  set  it  upon  a 
scientific  basis,  so  that  all  departments 
of  classical  philology — language,  litera- 
ture, law,  archaeology,  history,  and 
palaeography — have  directly  profited  by 
the  labours  of  men  like  Mafifei,  Marin i, 
Orelli,  Boeckh,  Ritschl,  Kirchhoff,  and 
Mommsen.  As  early  as  1732  the  great 
Corpus  of  Latin  inscriptions  was  project- 

*  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Latin  In- 
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ed  by  Maffei ;  and  its  inception  and  de- 
velopment by  Germans,  Italians,  and 
Frenchmen  show  how  important  a  place 
epigraphy  has  occupied  in  the  minds  of 
Continental  philologists. 

England,  however,  not  only  failed  to 
contribute  anything  to  this  great  work 
of  investigation,  but  it  practically 
ignored  what  foreign  students  had  dis- 
covered. With  the  exception  of  Words- 
worth's Fragments  and  Specimens ^  which 
appeared  in  1874,  and  was  speedily  per- 
mitted to  go  out  of  print,  and  a  recent 
slight  and  unsatisfactory  volume  by  Mr. 
Rushforth,  Englishmen  have  turned 
their  backs  upon  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful and  unimpeachable  sources  of  infor- 
mation that  antiquity  has  left  us. 

Our  own  countrymen,  on  the  other 
hand,  ever  since  they  cut  loose  from  the 
elegant  but  sterile  traditions  of  English 
classical  scholarship  and  began  sending 
their  youth  to  Leipzig  and  Berlin  in- 
stead of  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  have 
eagerly  followed  out  the  lines  of  research 
that  the  epigraphists  of  the  Continent 
first  opened  up.  No  American  univer- 
sity of  any  standing  has  failed  for  many 
years  to  make  the  study  of  inscriptions 
a  necessary  part  of  its  classical  work, 
and  no  advanced  students  have  been  al- 
lowed to  leave  its  halls  without  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  great  value  of  this 
study.  Scholars  like  Professor  Frederic 
D.  Allen,  of  Harvard,  Professor  Minton 
Warren,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  the  late  Professor  Merriam,  of  Co- 
lumbia, early  won  honourable  recogni- 
tion for  the  results  which  they  achieved 
in  this  important  field  of  philological 
labour.  Yet  the  practical  teaching  of 
epigraphy  in  our  colleges  has  been  al- 
ways very  seriously  hampered  by  the 
lack  of  any  convenient  and  accessible  ma- 
terial to  work  upon.  The  fifteen  enor- 
mous volumes  of  the  Latin  Corpus^  for 
instance,  were  not  only  appalling  from 
their  size  and  bulk  and  the  mass  of  in- 
scriptional  matter  with  which  they  over- 
whelmed the  beginner,  but  their  great 
cost  made  them  inaccessible  to  the  aver- 
age student,  and  even  to  the  libraries  of 
many  slenderly  endowed  institutions  of 
learning.  The  manuals  and  smaller 
treatises,  such  as  the  excellent  one  of 
Ren6  Cagnat,  the  Anleitung  of  Bone,  the 
Exempla  of  Hiibner,  and  the  works  of 
Wilmanns,  Dessau,  Ritschl,  and  others, 
are  all  published  in  foreign  countries 
and  give  their  information  in  a  foreign 
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language,  thus  adding  to  the  difficulties 
of  an  already  difficult  subject.  There- 
fore, epigraphy  has  up  to  the  present 
time  been  followed  by  American  stu- 
dents in  the  face  of  many  discourage- 
ments, and  with  an  expenditure  of  effort 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  inherent  per- 
plexities of  the  task. 

For  the  student  of  Roman  epigraphy, 
all  these  stumbling-blocks  have  now 
been  swept  away  forever  by  the  volume 
that  is  now  before  us.  It  is  not  the 
province  of  a  purely  literary  journal  like 
The  Bookman  to  devote  any  especial  at- 
tention to  works  of  a  purely  technical 
description  ;  yet  the  unusual  character 
of  this  book  of  Professor  Egbert's  not 
only  justifies  but  demands  a  departure 
from  our  custom  ;  for  its  appearance 
attains  to  the  dignity  of  an  event  in  the 
history  of  American  classical  scholarship, 
while  its  most  admirable  presentation 
of  a  great  subject  gives  it  absolute  as 
well  as  relative  importance. 

The  volume,  which  is  a  compact  and 
handsome  book  of  468  pages,  opens  with 
an  introduction,  which  gives  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  bibliography  of  the  subject, 
with  very  serviceable  information  as  to 
the  contents  and  character  of  each  work 
cited,  an  analytical  sketch  of  the  Latin 
Corpus^  and  a  statement  regarding  meth- 
odology. The  history  of  the  Latin  al- 
phabet is  next  taken  up  and  treated  with 
unusual  fulness,  followed  by  a  like  chap- 
ter on  its  morphology,  with  pictorial 
tables  of  the  different  kinds  of  letters 
found  in  inscriptions,  from  the  archaic 
period  down  to  the  later  Empire,  and  in- 
cluding the  Pompeian  cursives  and  the 
alphabets  in  provincial  inscriptions. 
The  different  methods  of  making  letters 
are  fully  treated  with  photographic  re- 
productions to  illustrate  the  text.  A 
chapter  on  the  Latin  numerals  follows, 
the  Roman  name  is  fully  treated,  and 
the  remaining  sections  of  the  book  deal 
with  the  names  and  titles  of  the  emper- 
ors with  chronological  lists  and  official 
titles  ;  while  the  third  part  gives  a  great 
number  of  selected  inscriptions,  classi- 
fied as  tituii  and  as  documents.  A  final 
chapter  has  to  do  with  the  restora- 
tion and  dating  of  inscriptions,  with 
tables  of  archaisms,  of  the  Ugiones^ 
of  imperial  relationships,  and  of  abbre- 
viations. Complete  indices  to  the  sub- 
jects treated  and  to  the  inscriptions 
quoted  end  the  book. 


The  great  interest  and  value  to  the 
classical  student  and  the  classical  teach- 
er of  such  a  work  as  this  cannot  possibly 
be  overstated.  It  puts  within  the  reach 
of  every  one  a  mass  of  material  and  of 
admirably  selected  information  such  as 
no  other  single  volume  now  in  existence 
affords  ;  and  whether  one  be  interested 
in  epigraphy  proper  or  in  collateral  sub- 
jects of  study.  Professor  Egbert's  vol- 
ume is  simply  invaluable.  It  blends  the 
practical  experience  of  the  teacher  with 
the  learning  and  minute  research  of  the 
trained  specialist,  and  it  gives  everything 
both  in  material  for  study  and  in  intro- 
ductory and  exegetical  information  that 
any  one  not  a  specialist  can  desire.  A 
striking  feature  of  its  pages  is  the  lavish 
reproduction  by  photography  of  the 
most  significant  inscriptions  in  their 
actual  forms,  and  the  preservation 
throughout  of  the  letters  as  they  actu- 
ally appear.  Here  are  the  famous  Fibula 
Praenestina,  with  the  oldest  bit  of  ex- 
isting Latin  ;  the  Duenos  Inscription 
on  its  three  little  pots  ;  and  here  are  a 
great  number  of  biicks,  vases,  mile- 
stones, tessercRy  lamina^  amphora^  inscribed 
bowls,  leaden  slugs,  tombstones,  and 
pedestals  from  which  the  student  can 
read  the  inscriptions  precisely  as  though 
he  were  gazing  upon  the  originals  in  the 
Vatican,  the  Museo  Nazionale,  the 
Louvre,  or  the  British  Museum. 

The  admirable  chronology  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  and  the  very  complete 
index  are  the  work  of  Mr.  George  01- 
cott.  A  special  word  of  praise  must  be 
given  to  the  remarkable  liberality  of  the 
publishers,  who  have  allowed  Professor 
Egbert  a  perfectly  free  hand  in  making 
the  book  the  very  best  that  could  possi- 
bly be  produced.  The  cost  of  the  repro- 
ductions so  lavishly  supplied  must  have 
been  very  great,  and  the  perfection  of 
the  details  represents  an  obvious  outlay 
of  both  money  and  mechanical  skill. 
Yet  apart  from  any  mere  pecuniary^ 
suits,  this  enlightened  spirit  will  secure 
immediate  reward ;  for  a  publishing 
house  that  so  generously  encourages  the 
highest  aims  of  liberal  study  is  bound  to 
win  a  coveted  position  in  the  estimation 
of  all  educated  men,  both  as  having  per- 
formed a  genuine  service  to  the  cause  of 
sound  learning,  and  as  having  been  the 
means  of  conferring  conspicuous  honour 
upon  American  classical  scholarship. 
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THE  DAMNATION  OF  THERON  WARE.* 

The  question  is  often  asked  why  Ameri- 
can novelists  are,  on  the  whole,  so  much 
less  satisfactory  and  strong  than  their 
English  contemporaries  ;  why  they  sel- 
dom get  beyond  a  certain  limited  and 
precocious  cleverness  ;  and  why,  after 
reaching  this  stage  of  development,  they 
so  suddenly  and  so  prematurely  decline 
into  a  state  of  proleptic  literary  decay  ? 
We,  for  our  part,  are  unwilling  to  at- 
tribute this  undeniable  fact  to  any  natu- 
ral inferiority,  but  prefer  to  set  it  down 
to  that  national  spirit  of  impatience 
which  refuses  to  take  the  time  necessary 
to  attain  a  well-rounded  artistic  matu- 
rity, and  substitutes  a  sort  of  forcing 
process,  which  is  in  the  end  destructive 
to  even  a  moderate  success.  Mr.  Har- 
old Frederic  is  one  of  the  happy  excep- 
tions to  this  general  rule,  and  his  latest 
novel  fully  bears  us  out  in  our  theory 
by  its  striking  testimony  to  the  value  of 
literary  hibernation. 

When  TheLawton  G/>/ appeared  some 
ten  years  ago,  its  success  was  such  as 
would  have  juRtified  in  his  own  eyes  the 
typical  American  novelist  in   stopping 
his  development  right  there  and  devot- 
ing the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  production 
of  the  pot-boilers  that  would  have  found 
a  market  on  the  strength  of  this  one 
fine   piece  of  work.     But  Mr.  Frederic 
had  a  good  share  of  common  sense,  and 
a  power  of  self-criticism  that  is  getting 
to  be  one  of  the  lost  arts.     He  knew  per- 
fectly well — what  the  most  enlightened 
critics  of  his  book  also  knew — that  while 
The  Lawton  Girl  was  good,  while  it  was 
original,  and  while  it    was  stiong  and 
sound,  it  was  by  no  means  as  good  and 
original  and  strong  and  sound  as  would 
be  the  best  work  of  which  Mr.  Frederic 
was  capable.    And  so  he  refused  to  let  his 
head  be  turned  by  any  evanescent  praise, 
and  steadily  kept  before  him  a  future 
success  that  should  be  less  blended  with 
critical  qualification.    He  let  journalism 
provide   him  with   an  income,  and   he 
wrote  fiction  only  sparingly  and  with  a 
conscientious  desire  to  put  forth  only 
what  was  really  best  and  most  mature. 
The  result  was  that  the  literary  boomers 
presently  left  him  alone  to  go  his  own 
way.     The  public  presently  lost  sight  of 
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him.  Several  subsequent  novels  attract- 
ed little  notice,  for  they  still  represented 
the  formative  period  of  his  career  ;  and 
to  the  eyes  of  the  ordinary  reviewer  Mr. 
Frederic  was  a  man  who  had  done  his 
best  work  and  was  practically  shelved 
as  a  popular  novelist. 

It  is  now  evident,  however,  even  to 
the  untrained  mind,  that  the  probation- 
ary stage  of  his  evolution  has  ended  ; 
and  in  the  book  that  he  has  just  com- 
pleted no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  a  mas- 
ter of  fiction  has  come  into  the  reward 
that  he  has  so  richly  earned.  The  Damna- 
tion of  Theron  Ware  is  distinctly  a  great 
novel.  It  has  all  the  originality  of  theme 
and  treatment  that  distinguish  The  Law- 
ton  Girl  and  The  Copperhead ;  and  it  has 
also  a  sureness  of  touch  and  a  conscious 
power  that  are  lacking  in  all  of  the  au- 
thor's earlier  books.  In  them  he  always 
left  one  with  the  impression  of  a  coup 
manqu/ ;  in  this  he  forces  an  irresistible 
conviction  of  success  upon  the  most  un- 
friendly reader. 

The   protagonist  of   the  story  is  the 
Reverend  Theron  Ware,  a  young  Meth- 
odist minister,  half  educated,  inexperi- 
enced, and  crude,  and  with  a  tempera- 
ment that  is  a  dangerous  accompaniment 
for  ignorance,  inexperience,  and  crudc- 
ness ;  for  he  is  sensitive,  impressionable, 
and  unstable,  with  the  orator's  facility 
for  self-deception.     At  the  outset  of  the 
book  we  find  him  in  attendance  on  the 
Conference,  awaiting  an  assignment  from 
his   bishop.     His   young   wife,  Alice,  a 
strong  and  loyal  but  rather  unsympa- 
thetic character,  is  with  him.    Mr.  Fred- 
eric's sketch  of  the  Conference  is  mas- 
terly, and  shows  the  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  mise  en  sc^ne  of  such 
a  gathering  in  a  raw  little  town  of  Cen- 
tral New  York.    The  women  of  the  First 
M.  E.  Church,  with  their  country  finery, 
reminiscent  of  the  social  gatherings  at 
the  oyster  suppers  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  So- 
ciety ;   the  small  tradesmen  ;   the  local 
horse-doctor ;   the   old-time     exhorters, 
listening  intently  with  trembling,  mis- 
shapen hands  behind  their  hairy  ears  ; 
the  middle-aged  preachers,  with  shaven 
upper  lips  and  a  fringe  of   beard  ;  the 
younger  and  more  urban  ministers,  with 
a  smug  attempt  at  clerical  attire — white 
neckties,  oiled  hair,  and  trimmed  whis- 
kers— and  finally  the  doddering  old  bish- 
op, who  blunders  over  the  list  of  names 
as  he  reads  it  under  the  flaring  gas-jets 
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— here  is  a  picture  drawn  from  the  very 
life. 

Theron  Ware  is  assigned  for  three 
years  to  the  town  of  Octavius — a  bitter 
disappointment,  as  he  had  hoped  to  be 
sent  to  the  thriving  city  of  Tecumseh. 
But  he  goes  to  his  new  home,  and  there 
finds  his  moral  overthrow.  Three  char- 
acters, all  very  strongly  drawn,  cross  his 
path.  One  is  a  cynical,  eccentric,  and 
deeply  read  physician,  who  overpowers 
the  shallow  Ware  by  his  immense  learn- 
ing ;  the  second  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  who  at  heart  is  an  agnostic,  and 
who  is  also  a  man  of  intellectual  power  ; 
and  finally  there  is  the  central  figure  of 
the  story,  one  Celia  Madden,  a  beautiful 
and  perverse  young  woman,  with  ma- 
hogany red  hair,  a  refined  sensuousness, 
and  possessed  of  a  variety  of  accomplish- 
ments such  as  the  raw  young  Methodist 
never  before  dreamed.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  Irishman  born  a  peasant,  but 
now  the  wealthiest  person  in  the  place, 
and  one  who  gratifies  all  her  whims  and 
never  dreams  of  questioning  her  most  ex- 
travagant caprice.  Celia  Madden  amuses 
herself  with  Theron  Ware.  She  takes 
him  by  night  into  her  studio,  whose 
dainty  bits  of  decoration,  its  studied 
carelessness  in  light  and  shadow,  its 
pictures  and  statues  and  draperies,  its 
old-world  bits  of  colour,  and,  above  all, 
the  strange  music  that  she  plays  to  him, 
captivate  his  awakened  senses  and  make 
him  the  willing  victim  of  her  fascina- 
tions. His  inexperience  does  not  see 
that  she  is  only  playing  with  him.  It  is 
all  deadly  earnest  to  him.  He  strives  in 
a  way  that  is  half  pathetic  and  half 
contemptible  to  rise  to  her  intellectu- 
al level  ;  and  meanwhile  the  sarcasm 
of  the  phvsician  and  the  cultivated 
cynicism  of  the  priest  wreck  his  faith 
and  bankrupt  his  beliefs.  At  last  the 
awakening  comes  ;  he  goes  too  far  ;  and 
Celia  turns  on  him,  and  with  a  cold  con- 
tempt that  almost  blasts  his  sanity  tells 
him  what  she  really  thinks  of  him  : 

"  *  We  were  disposed  to  like  you  very  mnch 
when  we  first  knew  you,'  she  tells  him.  'Yon 
impressed  us  as  an  innocent,  simple,  genuine 
young  character  full  of  mother's  milk.  .  .  .  Your 
honesty  of  nature,  your  sincerity  in  that  abscurd 
religion  of  yours,  your  general  naiveU  of  mental 
and  spiritual  get  up,  all  pleased  us  a  great  deal. 
We  thought  you  were  going  to  be  a  real  acquisi- 
tion. .  .  .  Instead,  we  find  you  inflating  yourself 
with  all  sorts  of  egotisms  and  vanities.  .  .  . 
Your  whole  mind  became  an  unpleasant  thing  to 
contemplate.  You  thought  it  would  amuse  and  im- 
press us  to  hear  you  ridiculing  and  reviling  the 


people  of  your  church,  whose  money  supports 
vou,  and  making  a  mock  of  the  things  they  be- 
lieve in,  and  which  for  your  life  you  wouldn't 
dare  let  them  know  you  didn't  believe  in.  What 
were  you  thinking  of  not  to  comprehend  that  that 
would  disgrust  us?  You  showed  me  once — do 
you  remember  ? — a  life  of  George  Sand  that  you 
had  just  bought — bought  because  you  had  just 
discovered  that  she  had  an  unclean  side  to  her 
life.  You  chuckled  as  you  spoke  to  me  about  it, 
and  you  were  for  all  the  world  like  a  little  nasty 
boy,  giggling  over  something  dirty  that  older 
people  had  learned  not  to  notice.  .  .  .  What 
you  took  to  be  improvement  was  degeneration. 
When  you  thought  that  you  were  impressing  us 
most  by  your  smart  sayings  and  doings,  you  were 
reminding  us  most  of  the  fable  about  the  donkey 
trying  to  play  lap-dog.  And  it  wasn't  even  an 
honest,  straightforward  donkey  at  that !" 

Ware  is  crushed  with  shame  and  rage, 
and  rushes  off  into  a  long,  drunken  de- 
bauch, trying  in  vain  to  drown  the  mem- 
ory of  his  humiliation.  In  the  end  he 
makes  a  sort  of  half-way  recovery,  re- 
turns to  his  wife,  leaves  the  ministry, 
and  the  book  ends  with  his  expressed 
intention  to  turn  his  oratorical  gifts  to 
political  uses. 

We  have  given  here  only  the  very 
slightest  sketch  of  the  motive  of  a  book 
that  is  full  of  incident  and  of  subtle  ap- 
preciation of  character.  There  is  hu- 
mour, too,  and  a  minute  knowledge  of 
certain  phases  of  life.  The  scene  where 
the  three  Methodist  trustees  call  on 
Ware  to  admonish  him  against  too  much 
erudition  in  his  sermons  and  incidentally 
to  object  to  the  worldly  trimming  of  his 
wife's  bonnet,  the  glimpse  of  the  camp- 
meeting,  the  account  of  the  two  profes- 
sional church  debt-raisers — the  woman 
an  ex-variety  actress  and  the  husband  a 
loose  fish — there  are  a  dozen  other  pas- 
sages all  written  with  extraordinary 
vividness  and  truth  ;  while  that  in  which 
Celia's  playing  of  Chopin  is  told  is  a 
very  remarkable  piece  of  descriptive 
writing,  and  we  think  one  that  could  only 
have  come  from  the  pen  of  one  who  is 
himself  an  enthusiastic  musician.  The 
whole  novel  is  one  of  a  very  high  order. 
Its  materials  belong  to  every-day  life  as 
surely  as  do  those  of  Mr.  Howells  ;  but 
the  author  uses  them  as  Mr.  Howells 
only  once  or  twice  succeeds  in  doing,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  with  appall- 
ing truth  the  tragedy  whose  elements 
exist  in  every  human  life.  But  in  one 
portion  of  the  novel  we  think  that  Mr. 
Frederic  has,  consciously  or  unconscious- 
ly, borrowed  the  theme  that  forms  the 
central  motive  of  Robert  Elsmerc. 

J£.  T.  Feck. 
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ANDR6  CHgNIER.* 

French  critics  tell  us  that  Ch6nier  has 
too  long  been  regarded  as  a  graceful  and 
tender  young  poet  perishing  in  the  first 
flower  of  youth,  and  that  he  matured 
rapidly,  passed  through  many  experi- 
ences, and  became  completely  **  mattre 
de  ses  id6es."  They  find  in  his  verse 
strength  and  authority  equal  in  degree 
to  his  sentiment. 

Therefore  we  must  consider  the  author 
of  this  book  as  one  of  the  sentimental 
admirers  of  the  poet  upon  whom  the 
guillotine  throws  a  romantic  nimbus, 
and  turn  for  our  point  of  view  to  the 
more  temperate  critics,  who  study  his 
verses  with  a  clearer  and  equally  as  en- 
thusiastic a  vision.  Ch6nier  was  thirty- 
two  when  he  stepped  upon  the  scaffold, 
a  man  who  belonged  as  much  to  the 
world  of  Paris  as  to  the  land  of  dreams  ; 
therefore  the  attitude  taken  in  the  short 
preface  is  one  of  indiscriminating  adora- 
tion. 

It  was  Sainte-Beuve  who  determined 
Ch6nier's  place  in  French  literature  by 
calling  him  "  notre  plus  grand  classique 
en  vers  depuis  Racine  et  Boileau," — not 
exactly  a  compliment  that  one  would 
pay  to  juvenile  promise. 

If  the  author  of  this  little  volume  had 
carefully  determined  to  cut  out  Ch6- 
nier's  most  characteristic  qualities,  she 
probably  would  not  have  succeeded  so 
well.  These  are  fastidious  diction  and 
conservative  rhymes,  resulting  in  a  style 
marked  by  a  frigid  elegance.  **  Know- 
in^  Greek  as  his  maternal  tongue,"  says 
Samte-Beuve,*"  he  studied  French  with 
the  same  care  and  exactness  that  one  ap- 
plies to  an  ancient  language  ;"  and  a 
later  critic,  Becq  de  Fouquieres,  consid- 
ers that  **  his  vocabulary  is  rich,  but  not 
according  to  the  method  of  modem 
poets,  rich  in  just  and  precious  words. 
He  is  seldom  mistaken  in  his  choice  and 
employment  of  a  word  ;  he  knows  well 
its  weight  and  its  carrying  quality,  not 
according  to  modern  so  much  as  orig- 
inal usage,  and  he  loves  to  use  a  word 
in  its  primitive  sense,  which  has  fre- 
quently been  changed  by  custom,  but 
which  the  old  French  writers  pre- 
serve." 

Obviously,  then,  Chinier's  verse  al- 
most baffles  the  translator,  and  only  a 
master  of  the  English  language  could 
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preserve  the  crystal  of  his  lines.  Ch6- 
nier  would  never  have  maltreated  French 
by  cutting  out  the  vowels,  which  every 
one  knows  carry  the  music  of  the  words 
and  the  sonority  of  the  rhythm.  These 
translations  abound  in  such  ragged 
words  as  **  prisoner,"  **mem'ry,"  **  suffe- 
ring," **  offering."  We  also  find  such 
prevalent  mutilations  as  **  'mongst," 
"  'neath,"  ''  'mid,"  and  even  *•  'mong"  ! 
These  are  used  in  places  where  a  little 
diligence  would  have  created  a  word  in 
full  possession  of  its  limbs. 

We  must  also  condemn  the  habit  of 
elaborating  one  line  when  the  succeed- 
ing one  refuses  to  wear  an  English  garb. 
The  result  is  that  a  new  turn  is  given  to 
the  verse,  and  Ch6nier*s  idea,  or  the 
essence  of  it,  evaporates. 

Of  Le  Jeu  de  Paume^  the  famous  ode 
to  Louis  David,  but  one  strophe  is 
translated,  given  as  a  complete  poem 
that  stands  conspicuously  at  the  end  of 
the  book.  Nothing  tells  us  except  a  pre- 
vious acquaintance  that  this  is  incom- 
plete ;  and  as  the  Jeu  de  Paume^  sug- 
gested by  David's  painting  of  Parlia- 
ment taking  its  oath  in  the  room  of  that 
name  in  Versailles,  consists  of  581  lines 
instead  of  21,  and  22  strophes  instead 
of  one,  this  is  very  much  like  an  im- 
postor. 

After  the  verses  "  To  Fanny"  we  find 
ten  lines  appended  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  four  stanzas.  They  form  a 
separate  poem  which  treats  of  exile  (not 
from  Fanny,  but  France)  ;  yet  no  ex- 
planation follows,  and  not  even  the  spac- 
ing gives  any  hint  of  their  independence 
of  each  other.  The  effect  in  reading  this 
as  a  single  composition  is  quite  startling. 
The  same  thing  happens  in  the  case  of 
La  Jeune  Captive, 

Suspended  from  a  prose  translation  of 
the  First  Chapter  of  a  Proposed  Work  on 
the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Perfection  and 
Decadence  of  Letters  is  what  first  appears 
to  be  a  long  poem  of  eighty-nine  lines. 
In  examining  it  carefully  one  finds  that 
it  is  not  a  continuous  poem,  but  is 
composed  of  scraps  from  other  works 
placed  together  without  explanation. 
The  first  ten  lines  are  a  translation  of 
an  616gie,  beginning  **  Bel  astre  de 
V6nus,  de  son  front  d61icat"  (page  145 
of  Ch6nier's  Po/sies*)  ;  the  following 
eight  lines  of  "  Allez,  mes  vers,  allez  ; 
je  me  confie  en  vous"  (page  219)  ;  an- 
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modern  taste.  For  example,  he  saw  the 
literary  flimsiness  of  Scribe,  but  he 
recognised  the  dramaturgic  skill  of  that 
master  of  stagecraft.  Especially  refresh- 
ing is  Lewes's  frankness  in  discussing 
the  deficiencies  of  the  Elizabethan  dram- 
atists, and  he  takes  delight  in  showing 
— what  is  not  yet  fully  admitted — that 
the  most  of  Shakespeare's  contempora- 
ries were  very  poor  playmakers,  how- 
ever brilliant  they  might  be  as  poets  or 
as  rhetoricians. 

The  late  J.  J.  Weiss  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  French  journalists 
of  his  generation  ;  and  for  three  years 
he  acted  as  the  dramatic  critic  of  the 
D/bats,  Since  his  death  three  volumes 
have  been  collected  from  the  weekly 
articles  written  for  the  D3ats  in  1883-85  ; 
this  volume  on  Les  TJUdtres  Parisiens  is 
the  third.  They  are  all  easy  reading, 
for  Weiss  was  a  brilliant  writer,  and 
they  are  all  interesting,  but  they  owe 
their  interest  rather  to  Weiss  himself 
than  to  the  actual  criticism  of  the  acted 
drama  contained  in  them.  Weiss  was 
not  a  born  dramatic  critic,  nor  had  he 
trained  himself  for  the  task,  nor  did  he 
take  it  seriously  enough  ever  to  acquire 
real  authority.  He  was  freakish  often, 
and  paradoxical. 

How  many  are  there  of  those  who  can 
read  the  French  of  Corneille,  Moli^re, 
and  Racine,  who  know  what  a  demi- 
cabot  may  be  ?  How  many  of  these,  in- 
deed, really  understand  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  full  word  cabotin  ?  The  vol- 
ume into  which  M.  H.  G.  Ibels  seems 
to  have  emptied  his  sketch-book  quite 
in  the  latest  Parisian  manner  contains 
three  or  four  hasty  and  empty  essays 
by  three  or  four  young  newspaper  men 
on  what  may  be  called  the  side-shows 
of  the  great  French  theatre— on  the  cir- 
cus, on  the  variety-shows,  etc.  The 
text  lacks  form  as  well  as  style  ;  and 
even  more  does  it  lack  taste.  And  the 
sketches  are  not  clever  enough  to  atone 
for  the  defects  of  the  letterpress. 

Brander  Matthews. 


ORTHODOXY  PROGRESSING.* 

The  breadth  and  sagacity  of  this,  the 
first  book  which  Professor  Harris  has 

♦  Moral  Evolution.  By  George  Harris,  Pro- 
fessor  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Boston  : 
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published,  will  give  the  author  a  fore- 
most place  among  the  leaders  of  Ameri- 
can thought,  and  will  still  further  estab- 
lish the  reputation  of  Andover  as  a  cen- 
tre of  progress.  To  produce  a  book 
which  is  at  once  profound  and  perspicu- 
ous, scholarly  yet  fresh  and  fascinating, 
is  not  within  the  power  of  many.  This 
Professor  Harris  has  done.  There  is 
something  persuasive  and  captivating  in 
the  spirit  of  the  book.  It  is  not  ironic, 
certainly  it  is  not  polemic.  It  moves 
upon  a  plane  which  is  distinctly  free 
from  any  purpose  but  the  attainment 
and  declaration  of  truth. 

It  is  a  courageous  book.  Professor 
Harris  has  dared  to  deal  with  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  pressing  issues  of  mod- 
ern thought — the  relation  of  evolution 
to  ethics  and  religion.  While  there  will 
be  differences  of  judgment  as  to  the 
measure  of  his  success,  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded will  be  generally  conceded.  The 
method  and  contents  of  the  book  may 
be  summarised  as  follows  :  Evolution 
considered  with  relation  to  individual 
ethics,  social  ethics,  religion,  Christian- 
ity. The  order  of  treatment  is  not  for- 
mal and  precise,  yet  it  is  logical  and 
progressive.  Evolution,  as  a  scientific 
theory,  Professor  Harris  accepts  with- 
out hesitation  ;  not  on  the  ground  of 
personal  investigation,  but  upon  that  of 
the  practical  unanimity  of  scientists. 
As  to  the  relation  which  it  sustains  to 
ethics,  he  shows,  in  a  brilliant  introduc- 
tory chapter,  that  it  is  one  not  of  an- 
tagonism, nor  of  independence,  nor  of 
identity,  but  of  harmony.  This  har- 
mony he  proceeds  to  unfold. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  individual, 
Professor  Harris  holds  that  he  cannot  be 
considered  as  separate  from  society. 
**  It  is  due  to  a  pre-existing  society  that 
the  individual  is  and  that  he  is  what  he 
is."  Still  the  individual  is  not  for  so- 
ciety, but  society  for  the  individual. 
**  It  is  the  function  of  society  to  develop 
persons."  **  The  standards  of  society 
must  be  the  standards  of  personal  value." 
The  individual  must  be  governed  by  an 
ideal.  That  ideal  is  the  Good.  The 
obligation  to  pursue  it  is  given  by  the  law 
of  Right  in  Conscience.  The  ideal  con- 
sists, according  to  Professor  Harris,  in 
**  self-realisation,"  which  is  made  up  of 
two  elements,  worth  and  happiness. 
Worth  and  happiness  cannot  be  separat- 
ed. In  the  development  of  personality 
or  self-realisation  Professor  Harris  main- 
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tains  that  the  **  self-regarding  virtues" 
are  as  legitimate  and  essential  as  the  al- 
truistic.   This  is  the  key-note  of  the  book. 

As  respects  society,  Professor  Harris 
recognises,  in  the  second  place,  as  has 
been  said,  its  influence  upon  personality. 
He  also  recognises  its  dependence  upon 
personality.  **  Personality  and  society 
produce  each  other,  condition  each 
other,  promote  each  other."  Under  the 
head  of  **  Social  Regeneration,**  he  dis- 
cusses, or,  rather,  touches  upon,  eco- 
nomics and  institutions.  While  there  is 
a  lucidity  and  thoughtfulness  and  occa- 
sionally a  flash  of  remarkable  practical 
discernment  in  these  chapters  which  give 
them  value,  yet  the  treatment  is,  on  the 
whole — necessarily,  perhaps — so  meagre 
and  incomplete  as  to  make  them  the 
least  satisfactory  in  the  book. 

Again,  the  harmony  between  evolution 
and  religion  is  clearly  and  ably  present- 
ed. A  happy  illustration  of  this  is  found 
in  the  sentence,  **  Evolution  explains  re- 
ligion, but  does  not  explain  it  away." 
Much  is  made,  as  is  the  case  in  the  books 
of  Caird,  and  Drummond,  and  Kidd, 
and  others,  of  the  inherency  of  religion 
in  human  nature  and  of  the  moral  order 
of  history.  Intelligence  is  discernible 
in  the  evolution  both  of  nature  and  of 
man.  **  Materialists,  who  claim  that 
matter  alone  is  the  potency  of  all  that 
is,  have  been  obliged  to  charge  the 
atoms  more  and  more  highly  and  vari- 
ously. ...  A  tree  comes  from  a  seed, 
but  there  must  be  that  mysterious  poten- 
tiality, a  tree-seed  to  start  with.  A 
wooden  peg  whittled  into  exact  resem- 
blance to  a  seed  would  rot  in  the 
ground."  The  relation  of  religion  to 
morality  is  also  clearly  shown.  **  Mo- 
rality implies  and  depends  on  religion." 

Proceeding  from  religion  in  general 
to  Christianity,  Professor  Harris  first 
unfolds  the  character  of  Christianity, 
and  then,  in  the  final  chapter,  points 
out  its  harmony  with  evolution.  Chris- 
tianity displaces  rules  with  principles. 
It  presents  a  perfect  moral  ideal,  both  for 
the  individual  and  for  society.  It  offers 
the  supreme  advantage  of  a  perfect  ideal 
of  personal  worth.  **  Here  is  the  first 
and  chiefest  distinction  of  the  personal 
ideal  of  Christian  ethics.  The  ideal  was 
realised  in  the  person  who  gave  it  to  the 
world.**  The  power  of  that  ideal  over 
humanity  is  finely  and  enthusiastically 
stated.  One  of  the  most  admirable  pas- 
sages in  the  book  is  that  in  which  the 


author  shows  how  and  why  the  Christian 
ideal  is  a  present  reality. 

With  respect  to  the  social  ideal  of 
Christianity  Professor  Harris  takes  is- 
sue with  the  school  which  regards  the 
conception  of  a  kingdom  as  the  funda- 
mental and  dominant  truth  of  Christian- 
ity. He  thinks  that  it  minimises  the  in- 
dividual, for  whom  and  not  for  itself 
society  exists.  And  yet  his  criticism  is 
only  that  of  overemphasis^  and  he  finds  in 
this  conception  of  the  kingdom  the  so- 
cial ideal  of  Christianity. 

That  the  author  should  find  entire  con- 
sonance between  evolution  and  Chris- 
tianity has  been  anticipated  throughout 
the  volume.  Christianity  is  revelation, 
but  that  does  not  disassociate  it  from 
evolution.  **  Nature  is  both  evolution 
and  revelation.  The  one  is  in  and 
through  the  other.  Starting  with  evo- 
lution on  the  surface  we  come  to  revela- 
tion in  the  depths."  Christianity  shows 
development  doctrinally.  This  is  in  the 
direction  of  a  more  ethical  interpreta- 
tion. The  author  shows  succinctly  but 
convincingly  how  the  doctrines  of  God, 
of  the  person  of  Christ,  of  sin,  of  re- 
demption, of  the  kingdom,  have  all  been 
ethicised.  This  proves  that  "  there  has 
been  a  moral  evolution  of  theology.*' 

The  outline  of  this  fresh  and  interest- 
ing volume  which  we  have  made,  while 
it  is  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory, 
will  afford  some  idea  of  the  range  and 
character  of  the  author's  treatment  of 
his  subject.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  as- 
serted that  Professor  Harris  has  written 
a  book  which  will  weaken  orthodoxy  ; 
but  if  so,  he  has  written  one  which  will 
strengthen  Christianity.  It  is  open  to 
criticism  at  certain  points,  as  every  book 
is.  The  chief  defect,  although  one  that 
is  incidental  and  perhaps  necessary,  is 
the  incompleteness  in  the  treatment  not 
of  the  main  theme,  but  of  related  yet  in 
themselves  most  vital  themes.  The-au- 
thor  covers  so  much  ground  that  he  is 
compelled  to  pass  rapidly,  if  not  hur- 
riedly, over  many  places  where  we  would 
fain  have  him  stay  and  persuade  us  fur- 
ther. Yet  he  touches  no  subject  which 
he  does  not  illuminate.  Neither  thought 
nor  expression  is  ever  vague  or  uncertain. 
A  delicate  humour,  too,  plays  about  the 
page,  which  animates  but  does  not  cheap- 
en the  thought. 

If  the  principal  aim  of  the  book — as  the 
author  several  times  asserts — is  to  dem- 
onstrate the  value  of  self-regard,  it  would 
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have  been  better  accomplished  had  this 
part  of  the  work  been  detached  and  pre- 
sented separately.  As  it  is,  the  breadth 
and  wealth  of  the  discussion  of  which  it 
forms  a  part  obscures  this  issue.  Yet 
while  Professor  Harris  has  unquestion- 
ably made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
science  of  ethics  in  offering  this  theory, 
it  needs  further  definition  and  amplifica- 
tion. For  instance,  the  relation  of  the 
self-regarding  to  the  altruistic  virtues  is 
left  undetermined.  Self-realisation  is 
often  attained  through  self-sacrifice.  To 
the  student  of  theology  the  book  pos- 
sesses quite  as  great  an  interest  as  to 
the  student  of  ethics.  The  discussion 
of  the  person  of  Christ,  as  related  to 
morality  and  evolution,  is  especially 
penetrative.  To  every  thoughtful  read- 
er the  book  will  prove  stimulating  and 
valuable. 

John  Wright  Buckham. 


KAILYARD  LITERATURE.* 

In  placing  Effie  Hetherington  at  the 
head  of  a  list  of  recent  Scottish  novels, 
we  have  had  respect  for  years  rather 
than  for  merit.  It  is  long  since  we  knew 
what  to  expect  from  Mr.  Buchanan. 
The  dramatic  instinct  is  strong  in  his 
work,  and  it  always  reads  as  if  it  were 
written  in  the  glare  of  the  footlights,  but 
he  never  gets  beyond  melodrama.  For 
this  reason,  however,  his  stories  appeal 
to  a  wider  audience.  Effie  Hethering- 
ton, the  heroine  of  the  novel,  is  a  heart- 
less flirt,  who  falls  a  victim  to  an  unprin- 
cipled man  through  jealousy  and  vanity, 
and  whose  shallow  nature  is  incapable 
of  love.  The  plot  thickens  after  her 
paramour  marries  her  rival,  who  discov- 
ers eventually  Effie  Hetherington's  rela- 
tions to  her  husband,  and  the  story 
rapidly  increases  in  interest  as  the  trage- 
dy, reaches  its  height.  For  the  heroine 
herself  we  have  little  admiration.  She 
is  a  common  type,  and  moves  us  more 
to  contempt  than  pity.  The  character 
with  which  the  author  has  succeeded 
best  is  a  favourite  one  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 

*  Effie  Hetherington.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 
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— the  man  of  strong  passion  purified 
and  spiritualised  by  his  love,  so  that  he 
is  willing  to  be  wronged  and  robbed  of 
name  and  fortune  and  happiness  for  the 
sake  of  even  a  worthless  woman.  Rich- 
ard Douglas,  and  not  Effie  Hethering- 
ton is  the  central  figure  of  attraction  in 
the  book,  which  is  written  with  all  Mr. 
Buchanan's  perfervid  force  of  imagina- 
tion. The  story  is  cast  in  the  weird  style 
affected  by  Mr.  Buchanan  when  he  is 
under  the  influence  of  the  old  Scots  bal- 
lad, and  will  not  fail  to  hold  the  interest 
of  the  reader,  once  he  gets  fairly  started. 

Robert  Urquhart  will  be  read  with 
very  great,  interest,  and  that  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  In  Mr.  Buchanan's 
novel  there  is  no  Scotch  dialect,  ex- 
cept when  Elspeth,  an  old  retainer, 
has  something  to  say,  which  is  not 
often  ;  there  is  very  little  in  the  book, 
indeed,  that  is  distinctively  Scotch,  and 
the  scene  of  it  all  might  easily  have 
been  laid  elsewhere.  But  Gabriel  Se- 
toun's  novel  (it  is  his  first  long  story)  is 
Scotch  through  and  through,  although 
readers  need  not  fear  the  trial  of  Scotch 
dialect.  It  gives  a  picture  much  needed 
of  the  new  Scotch  dominie.  Mr.  Setoun 
is  himself  a  teacher  in  a  Board  school  in 
Edinburgh,  to  which  may  be  traced 
much  of  the  pathos  of  the  central  char- 
acter. In  Robert  Urquhart ^  the  author  of 
Earner aig  has  written  a  fresh  and  at- 
tractive story,  with  very  few  weak  places, 
and  with  a  true  fidelity  not  only  to  Scot- 
tish but  to  human  life.  There  is  humour 
in  his  book  as  well  as  pathos  ;  its  defect 
is  that  the  tone  is  decidedly  depressing. 
It  is  true  that  the  great  glory  comes  into 
the  poor  schoolmaster's  life — the  glory 
of  love  ;  but  we  are  made  to  feel  the 
fret  of  existence,  the  irksomeness  of 
teaching  in  Scotland  and  of  journalising 
in  London.  There  is  nothing  novel  or 
attractive  in  his  description  of  liteiary 
life  in  London  ;  and  this  is  the  poorest 
section  of  the  book.  We  are  glad  to 
get  back  to  Kinkelvie,  where  the  author 
is  on  sure  ground.  Mr.  Setoun  is  a  man 
of  versatility  and  imagination,  and  there 
is  in  this  story  a  powerful  picture  of  re- 
morse. Robert  Urquhart  will  greatly  ex- 
tend its  author's  fame  and  increase  the 
number  of  his  readers.  So  thorough 
and  conscientious  a  workman  is  in  no 
danger  of  writing  too  much. 

Doctor  Congalton's  Legacy  is  much  in- 
ferior to  Mr.  Setoun's  book,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  without  merit.  The  author 
has  evidently  looked  on  Scottish  life  with 
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his  own  eyes,  and  he  has  a  self-satisfied, 
genial  way  of  depicting  much  which 
pleases  the  reader  and  leaves  him  in  a 
good  humour  at  the  end,  but  not  with- 
out encountering  many  things  in  the 
course  of  the  story  to  provoke  him. 
There  are  times  when  his  humorous  re- 
flections, far  from  being  amusing,  are  so 
time-worn  and  commonplace  as  to  be 
detestable.  And  anything  more  appal- 
ling than  Mr.  Johnston's  pathos  could 
not  be  imagined.  He  is  evidently  a 
superficial  man,  without  the  capacity  of 
very  deep  feeling ;  and  when  he  de- 
scribes a  child's  death  we  weep  not  with 
him,  but  for  him.  Where  he  succeeds 
is  in  the  ordinary  half-humorous  delinea- 
tion of  obvious  characters.  His  farmer's 
wife  is  good,  but  even  that  is  a  repro- 
duction (as  will  occur  to  those  who  have 
read  Johnny  Gibb)^  and  lacks  the  truth, 
the  insight,  the  restrained  force,  the 
perfect  art  of  the  original.  But  Mr. 
Johnston's  book  may  be  read  with  a 
good  deal  of  pleasure. 

On  the  title-page  of  James  Inwick^ 
Ploughman  and  Elder y  appear  the  forbid- 
ding words,  **  with  a  glossary" — and  the 
book  needs  it.  James  Inwick  himself  is 
the  narrator  of  these  sketches,  for  story 
there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be.  The 
Scotch  spoken  is  the  unlovely  Lowland 
dialect,  and  the  glimpses  which  an  out- 
sider gets  of  Scottish  life  through  the 
medium  of  James  Inwick' s  complacent 
and  coarse  garrulity  is  unpleasant,  and 
not  very  flattering  to  his  brethren  in 
whatever  part  of  the  country  he  lives. 
There  is  a  pawky  humour  in  the  hesitat- 
ing, philandering  ploughman,  sitting 
uncomfortably  between  two  stools — that 
of  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  and 
devotion  to  his  political  principles — 
which  has  some  semblance  to  truth  in  it ; 
but  most  of  it  will  be  unintelligible  to 
those  without  the  pale  of  Scottish  eccle- 
siastical history.  Besides,  its  bleak  real- 
ism and  provincial  tone  debar  it  from 
having  interest  or  attraction  for  any  one 
outside  of  the  **  Pairish  o*  Snawdon." 

Scottish  life  has  not  been  exhausted,  in 
spite  of  many  recent  inferior  novels,  in 
which  it  would  seem  to  be  running  at 
the  lees.  Mr.  Barrie,  who  led  the  way, 
is  triumphantly  proving,  in  Sentimental 
Tommy ^  that  he  has  much  more  to  show 
us  in  Thrums.  Indeed,  he  feels  that  he 
has  only  begun  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
birthplace.  The  Scottish  idyllist  who  is 
to  win  the  public  ear  must  be  a  man  of 
deep  insight,  and  able  to  pierce  beneath 


the  surface.  The  surface  is  rough  and 
repulsive,  and  we  take  no  pleasure  in 
sheer  ugliness.  Those  who  can  tell  us 
about  nothing  else  are  wasting  their 
labour.  What  Mr.  Barrie  says  of 
Thrums  in  The  Little  Minister  is  true  of 
all  Scottish  life  :  **  This  Thrums  is  bleak 
and  perhaps  forbidding,  but  there  is  a 
moment  of  the  day  when  the  setting  sun 
dyes  it  pink,  and  the  people  are  like 
their  town.  Let  a  man  catch  that  light, 
and  enable  his  readers  to  catch  it,  and 
his  work  is  accomplished." 


CLEG  KELLY.* 

Cleg  Kelly  is  a  fresh  and  amazing  proof 
of  Mr.  Crockett's  talent  and  resource. 
I  have  b^een  reminded  in  reading  it  of 
the  literary  souvenirs  of  M.  Maxime  Du 
Camp.  When  Du  Camp,  in  1848,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  made  acquaint- 
ance with  Gustave  Flaubert,  Flaubert 
was  a  few  months  older  than  himself, 
and  heroically  handsome.  Both  the 
youths  were  romanticists  of  the  purest 
water,  formed  on  Chateaubriand  and 
Hugo.  When  the  ice  was  fairly  broken 
between  them  they  drew  up  a  plan  of 
life.  They  were  twenty-  one,  and  agreed 
that  they  had  nineteen  years  before 
them.  Of  the  time  that  might  remain 
after  forty  they  made  little.  They 
agreed  that  at  forty  man  is  used  up.  He 
may  remember,  but  he  cannot  create. 
He  must  give  over  all  thoughts  of  add- 
ing to  the  pleasure  of  mankind,  although 
some  useful  occupation  may  be  found 
that  will  add  to  its  knowledge,  and  that 
will  lead  the  labourer  peacefully  to  a 
quiet  grave.  For  example,  they  thought 
that  some  investigation  of  the  philologi- 
cal connections  of  the  romance  lan- 
guages would  probably  meet  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case.  As  for  the  nineteen 
golden  years,  they  agreed  to  spend  nine 
in  the  acquiring  of  knowledge.  At 
thirty,  production  was  to  begin,  and  to 
be  carried  on  uninterruptedly  till  forty. 
In  the  pursuit  of  their  plan  for  the  first 
nine  years  they  took  a  tour  together  in 
Brittany,  preparing  for  it  as  if  they  were 
explorers.  **  Gustave  reserved  for  him- 
self the  historical  part,  and  found  at  the 
Rouen  Library  such  books  as  he  want- 
ed. I  took  charge  of  all  that  concerned 
the  geography  and  ethnology  and  archae- 

♦  Cleg  Kelly,  Arab  of  the  City.  His  Progress 
and  Adventures.  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    f  1.5a 
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ology.  In  our  letters  we  talked  of  noth- 
ing but  Brittany.  I  would  say  to  him, 
*  Take  up  your  war  of  succession  be- 
tween Jean  de  Montfort  and  Charles  de 
Blois,*  and  he  answered,  *  Look  well  to 
your  Menhirs  and  your  Cromlechs,*  " 
Mr.  Crockett's  preparation  has  been 
something  like  that.  He  has  been  an 
insatiable  reader  and  an  indefatigable 
observer.  Nothing  that  he  has  read  or 
heard  or  seen  has  been  allowed  to  escape 
him.  The  result  is  that  he  writes  out 
of  a  fulness  to  which  perhaps  no  living 
writer,  not  even  Sir  Walter  Besant,  can 
lay  claim.  He  may  carry  this  accumu- 
lation too  far  ;  he  may  turn  to  account 
occasionally  materials  which  had  better 
have  been  left  alone.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he 
is  marvellously  successful  in  giving  the 
sense  of  reality,  the  sense  of  actual  con- 
tact with  life  and  nature  in  every  one  of 
his  books.  His  friends  and  admirers, 
when  they  see  a  fresh  volume  announced 
every  few  months,  may  begin  to  tremble 
for  him,  but  their  fears  are  allayed  when 
they  open  his  pages,  and  find  that  he 
has  still  been  true  to  himself  and  to  his 
exacting  literary  conscience — for  it  is  an 
exacting  literary  conscience,  whatever 
his  detractors  may  say. 

The  first  impression  and  the  last  given 
by  Cleg  Kelly  is  one  of  extraordinary 
cleverness.  Mr.  Crockett  has  written 
greater  books  ;  he  has  touched  heights 
unsealed  in  his  new  volume.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  least  permanent 
of  all  his  writings,  but  when  you  con- 
sider the  problem  to  be  solved,  your 
wonder  at  his  talent  must  grow.  How 
many  living  men  could  have  taken  a 
subject  like  the  life  of  a  slum  boy,  and 
treated  it  with  such  zest,  such  knowl- 
edge, such  insight,  such  optimism,  and 
such  unfailing  veracity  ?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  one.  Cleg  Kelly^  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last,  is  full  of  interest 
and  brightness.  Any  one  who  makes  a 
fair  start  with  it  is  sure  to  read  it 
through,  and  Mr.  Crockett's  popularity 
is  not  surprising  to  those  who  read  much 
of  current  fiction  ;  for  he  has  as  yet  be- 
yond any  of  his  contemporaries  escaped 
the  shadow.  Life  to  him  is  good  and 
glad  and  full  of  joyful  surprise.  The 
most  depressed  will  be  in  a  measure  en- 
livened when  they  read  these  pages. 
They  will  feel  a  new  hope  stirring  within 
them.  Mr.  Crockett  has  been  accused 
of  coarseness,  and  like  most  large-en- 


joying natures,  he  has  a  vein  of  Rabe- 
laisianism.  But  those  who  find  Cleg 
Kelly  coarse  must  have  brought  the 
coarseness  with  them,  and  must  read 
between  the  lines  what  the  author  never 
intended.  Emphatically  Cleg  Kelly  is  a 
healthy,  sunny,  brave  book,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  of  its  cordial  welcome. 

What  the  literary  future  of  Mr.  Crock- 
ett and  others  of  our  young  authors  may 
be,  I  cannot  tell.  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
twenty- five  novels  have  been  exceeded 
by  many  of  our  diligent  practitioners. 
Mr.  James  Payn  must  have  written  fifty. 
The  question,  however,  is  whether  any 
man  can  write  more  than  twenty- five 
books  which  will  be  genuinely  popular. 
Our  new  writers  have  some  things  in 
their  favour.  They  begin  early,  and 
they  are  set  free  from  other  work.  Mr. 
Crockett's  materials  are  so  abundant 
that  he  thinks  he  has  hardly  touched 
them  as  yet.  But  will  the  old  vivacity 
survive  ?  Will  the  manner  continue  to 
be  agreeable  ?  It  is  the  manner  that 
cannot  be  altered.  A  novelist  may  write 
on  many  subjects  ;  he  may  change  from 
gay  to  grave,  but  from  first  to  last  his 
method  of  address  is  the  same,  and  it 
may  cease  to  charm.  These  specula- 
tions, however,  need  not  trouble  us 
much.  Mr.  Crockett  will  have  written 
a  good  many  books  before  he  touches 
the  line  of  danger,  and  he  will  lay  us 
under  a  deep  debt  if  all  of  them  are  as 
bright  and  brave  as  Cleg  Kelly, 

Claudius  Clear, 


CONCERNING  GOOD  ENGLISH.* 

The  writer  of  this  review  is  old  fash- 
ioned enough  to  believe  that  English 
literature  must  be  written  in  good  Eng- 
lish. He  has  also  the  conviction  that, 
having  once  done  excellent  work,  an 
author  has  given  hostages  to  criticism. 
So  that  from  this  point  of  view  it  seems 
right  and  proper  to  say  a  word  touching 
at  least  the  style  of  the  new  novel  by 
Miss  Wilkins. 

That  this  story,  melodramatic  in  char- 
actei,  rough  in  construction,  and  reck- 
less of  reserve,  should  have  come  from 
the  author  of  Pembroke^  Jane  Fields  and 
A  Neiv  England  Nun^  is  as  strange  as 
inexcusable.  Viewed  solely  with  refer- 
ence to  style  the  work  is  most  surprising. 

♦  Madelon.    By  Mary  E.  Wilkins.    New  York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers,     f  1.25. 
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Of  the  tone  and  motive  of  the  work, 
nothing  more  need  be  said,  since  only 
the  reading  of  the  whole  book  could 
give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  distance 
of  the  departure  from  the  author's 
former  manner.  Some  of  its  lapses  in 
grammar  are  probably  the  fault  of  the 
pi  inter.  It  is  unlikely,  for  instance, 
that  the  writer  would  have  set  down  : 
**  Abner  come  panting  alongside."  But 
the  coining  of  the  word  **  preventa- 
tives," the  use  of  the  phrases  "she  looked 
palely  up  at  him,"  "  with  no  man  account- 
able," and  "don't  you  dare  to  touch 
her,"  which  are  repeated  more  than 
once,  can  scarcely  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  same  scapegoat  who  has  served 
most  of  us  a  good  turn  at  one  time  or 
another. 

And  if  these  examples  of  carelessness 
set  the  literary  teeth  on  edge,  what  shall 
be  said  of  the  following  examples  of  ab- 
surdity ?  What  does  the  author  mean  by 
saying  that  the  jailer  looked  at  the  hero- 
ine "  irresolutely  with  his  stupid  light 
eyes  ;  then  all  his  great  system  of  bone 
and  muscle  seemed  to  back  out  of  the 
room"  ?  Are  we  to  understand  that  a 
poi  tion  of  this  great  system  of  bone  and 
muscle  could  have  backed  out  of  the 
room  had  it  chosen  to  do  so  ?  And  why 
say  "  seemed"  ?  since  in  this  case  the 
question  is  merely  to  back  or  not  to  back. 
When  "  the  little  worked  apron  that  the 
girl  wore  thrown  over  her  face"  is  thus 
referred  to,  are  we  to  conclude,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  further  infoimation,  that  it  was 
worn  so  habitually  ?  When  she  describes 
the  heroine's  "  baking  the  corn  cakes 
that  her  father  and  brothers  loved  before 
the  fire,"  are  we  to  believe  that  they  did 
not  love  them  elsewhere  ?  When  she 
describes  the  vigil  of  the  impossible  Lot, 
"  who  did  not  go  to  bed,  but  sat  hud- 
dled over  the  fire  wrapped  in  a  shawl, 
with  a  leather-bound  book  on  his  knees, 
all  night,"  we  naturally  wonder  whether 
she  means  what  she  says — namely,  that 
he  held  the  book  on  his  knees  all  night. 
When,  in  portraying  the  heroine's  night 
ride,  she  says,  **  the  mare  shot  out  of 
the  stable  with  a  fierce  lash-out  of  her 
heels  and  an  upheaval  of  her  roan  flanks 
that  thieatened  to  dash  the  girl's  head 
against  the  lintel  of  the  door,"  there  is 
still  greater  uncertainty.  For,  while 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  au- 
thor had  in  mind  another  part  of  the  ani- 
mal's body  when  making  mention  of  its 
flanks,  it  is  obviously  impossible  that  any 


swelling  of  a  horse*s  flanks  could  endan- 
ger the  rider's  head.  Nor  does  it  seem 
necessary,  under  normal  conditions,  to 
speak  of  a  woman's  arms  and  eyes  as 
two  in  number.  And  still  the  wonder 
grows  ;  how  a  man  could  "  lounge  into 
his  boots"  or  stand  in  the  midst  of  a 
room,  or  how  a  road  could  be  "glaie 
with  ice,"  or  how  a  girl  could  "  point  her 
blue  satin  toes  around  the  ball-room," 
or  how  her  lips  could  "grow  fond  un- 
der her  lover's  gaze,"  or  be  "stiffly 
quivering."  Of  "an  image  whom"  the 
heroine  chooses,  and  "  a  horse  who" 
does  so  and  so,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  peculiar  use  of  the  relative  pronouns 
recalls  Mark  Twain's  lecture  on  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  German  language. 

The  possibilities  of  indirection  and 
obscurity  in  our  own  language  are  rare- 
ly illustrated  so  strikingly  as  in  this 
work.  Take,  for  example,  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs,  and  try  to  understand 
them  at  a  glance,  as  all  English  that  is 
good  may  be  understood  : 

**  She  felt  incensed  with  this  mother  of  Burr's, 
who  came  to  the  door  and  greeted  her  as  if 
she  were  an  ordinary  caller,  and  her  son  were 
not  in  prison.  ...  'I  will  stand  here,'  said 
Madelon,  almost  as  if  her  heart  were  broken  ; 
but  when  the  jailer  prepared  to  follow  Dorothy 
into  Burr's  cell,  she  caught  him  by  the  arm  and 
tried  to  draw  him  back,  and  cried  out  sharply  that 
he  should  let  her  see  him  alone.  .  .  .  That  last 
Sunday  Madelon  went  to  him  without  being  sum- 
moned, in  the  early  evening  after  supper." 

Ail  this  is  bewildering  enough  ;  but 
when  to  the  confused  meaning  inele- 
gance and  bad  taste  are  added,  and  the 
clumsy  construction  is  still  more  distort- 
ed by  a  persistent  inversion  of  the  prose 
order,  the  work  becomes  a  curious  study 
in  literary  awkwardness  and  affectation. 
Inelegance  and  bad  taste  are,  of  course, 
somewhat  a  matter  of  opinion.  But 
there  can  scarcely  be  an  appeal  from 
two  or  three  cases  which  may  be  cited. 
The  least  fastidious  could  hardly  read 
without  a  qualm — even  while  smiling 
at  the  extraordinary  construction — that 
"  Madelon  Hautville,  who  had  washed 
but  a  few  hours  ago  the  stain  of  murder 
from  her  hand,  in  whose  heart  was  an 
unsounded  depth  of  despair,  mixed  up 
the  corn  cakes  daintily  with  cream  ;" 
or  that  "  the  great  bass  viol  fell  to  the 
ground  like  a  woman  ;"orthat  Lot,  when 
he  coughed,  "  bent  over  double,  and 
shook  with  rattling  volleys  ;"  or — worst 
of  all — the  many  unrefined  references 
to  the  promiscuous  kissing  that  sounds 
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throughout  the  book  like  the  popping 
of  firecrackers. 

In  order  to  get  the  full  effect  of  the 
numberless  laboured  inversions  of  the 
prose  order — such  as  *  *  he  deigned  not  a 
word  to  him,  ...  no  costly  finery  had 
Madelon,  ...  I  care  not  to  dance,  .  .  . 
one  of  those  deeds  she  had  committed, 
.  .  .  she  spoke  never  a  word,  .  .  .  up- 
stairs she  hastened  to  her  chamber" — 
they  must  be  taken  in  the  connection  in 
which  they  are  used.     For  example  : 

"  A  certain  girlish  daring  was  there  in  this 
gentle  maiden  for  youthful  love  and  pleasure,  else 
she  had  not  stolen  away  that  night  to  the  ball,  but 
very  little  for  tragic  enterprise.  .  .  .  Truly  afraid 
were  they  all,  with  that  subtile  cowardice  which 
lurks  sometimes  in  the  bravest  souls,  of  one  an- 
other's knowledge  and  suspicions  as  they  filed  up 
the  creaking  stairs.  ...  He  had  a  fair,  nervous 
face,  and  he  was  screwing  his  forehead  anxiously 
over  the  situation.  .  .  .  Enough  of  New  Eng- 
land blood  Madelon  had  to  feel  toward  Lot  a 
new  impulse  of  scorn  that  he  should  write  her 
thus,  instead  of  bidding  her  come,  simply  like  a 
man,  displaying  his  power  over  her  that  they 
both  knew.  ...  A  strange  double- conscious- 
ness she  had,  as  she  listened,  of  her  senses  and 
her  soul.  All  her  nerves  lapsed  involuntarily 
into  delight  at  the  sounds  they  loved  [are  all 
nerves  auditory  ?].  and  all  her  soul  wept  above  all 
melodies  and  harmonies  in  her  ears.  The  spirit 
of  an  artist  had  Madelon,  and  could,  had  she 
wished,  have  made  the  songs  she  sung,  and  for 
that  very  reason  music  could  never  carry  her  away 
from  her  own  self.  ...  A  great  player  was  her 
father,  although  the  power  of  creation  was  not  in 
him,  for  he  fingered  his  viol  with  the  ardor  of  a 
soul  set  in  its  favorite  way,  of  all  others.  .  .  . 
She  was  seized  with  the  belief  which  filled  her  at 
once  with  agony  and  an  impulse  of  fierce  protec- 
tion,  like  that  of  a  mother  defending  her  young, 
that  Burr  had  had  a  falling  out  with  Dorothy. . .  . 
He  knew  he  was  coming  through  the  pale  dark- 
ness of  the  night  before  he  was  actually  in  sight 
by  his  cough.  .  .  .<  Madelon  Hautville,  when  she 
entered  Dorothy  Fair's  room,  had  her  mind  not 
been  fixed  upon  its  one  end,  which  was  above  all 
such  petty  details  of  existence,  might  have  looked 
about  her." 

Of  the  awkward  construction  of  the 
work  on  the  whole,  the  following  is, 
perhaps,  as  fairly  representative  as  a 
single  paragraph  could  be  : 

*'  He  was  a  relative  of  the  Hautville  family  on 
the  mother's  side,  old  and  broken,  scarcely  able 
to  find  his  feeble  way  on  his  shrunken  legs  through 
the  snow;  but  with  the  instinct  of  gossip,  the 
sharp  nose  for  his  neighbor's  affairs  still  alert  in 
him,  he  had  arisen  at  dawn  to  canvass  the  village, 
and  had  come  thither  at  first,  since  he  anticipated 
that  he  might  possibly  have  the  delight  of  bring- 
ing  the  intelligence  before  any  of  the  family  had 
heard  it  elsewhere." 

But,  as  Hamlet  said,  **  There  is  some- 
what too  much  of  this" — though  there 
is  a  good  deal  more. 

George  Preston. 


THE  REDS  OF  THE  MIDI.* 

This  new  work,  translated  directly  from 
the  manuscript,  sounds  an  unfamiliar 
note  in  Provencal  literature.  The  old 
Proven9al  was  distinctively  the  literature 
of  courts,  and  told  the  tales  of  the  Round 
Table.  From  its  rise  to  pre-eminence 
with  the  writings  of  William  of  Poitiers, 
the  poet-prince,  on  down  through  the 
succession  of  troubadours,  to  its  deca- 
dence two  hundred  and  fifty  years  later, 
the  Proven9al  was  filled  with  the  spirit, 
the  aims,  and  the  deeds  of  chivalry.  It 
dealt  almost  as  exclusively  with  the 
mighty  as  if  there  had  been  no  lowly  in 
the  world. 

The  new  Proven9al  has  changed  all 
that,  judging  from  this  recent  work  of 
M.  Gras,  which  celebrates  the  passing 
of  chivalry  ;  which  ignores  the  rich  and 
the  powerful ;  which  chooses  its  heroic 
figures  from  the  humblest  of  the  earth's 
heavy  laden.  The  only  point  of  resem- 
blance remaining  between  the  new  and 
the  old  is  the  historical  aspect  of  the 
story.  And  in  this  there  is  no  local  sig- 
nificance, since  the  historic  tendency  of 
French  fiction  has  long  been  recognized 
as  a  national  trait.  French  writers, 
whether  of  langue  cToc  or  langue  tTail^ 
have  always  found  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  inspiration  in  the  history  of 
their  own  country.  French  readers 
have  always  found  the  history  of  France 
more  interesting  than  any  other  subject. 
No  other  nation,  no  matter  how  patri- 
otic, seems  to  be  quite  like  the  French 
in  this  respect.  Certainly  there  is  noth- 
ing to  correspond  with  it  in  this  coun- 
try, where  the  path  of  the  historical  nov- 
elist has  ever  been  uphill,  and  beset  with 
disappointment  for  himself  and  others. 
Whether  this  has  been  because  our  ablest 
writers  have  not  turned  to  historic  fic- 
tion is  an  open  question.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, remains  that  no  one  has  arisen  to 
do  for  America  what  so  many  have  done 
for  France. 

Among  these  masterpieces  of  French 
fiction.  The  Reds  of  the  Midi  seems  likely 
to  find  a  permanent  place.  No  one 
among  them  has  dealt  with  a  more  stir- 
ring theme  than  M.  Gras  his  handled  in 
this,  in  describing  the  march  of  the  Bat- 
talion from  Marseilles  to  Paris,  and  the 
part  that  it  played  in  precipitating  the 
Revolution.  Many  have  described  that 
march — Carlyle  most  memorably,  per- 

♦  The  Reds  of  the  Midi.    By  F6Hx  Gras.    New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.25. 
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haps — but  not  until  the  appearance  of 
this  work  of  M.  Gras  has  there  been  a 
presentation  of  the  episode  from  the 
Reds*  own  point  of  view.  For,  as  Mr. 
Janvier  says  in  the  introduction,  the 
author  is  writing  of  his  own  people  and 
his  own  home. 

Thus  presented,  the  well-known  story 
becomes  fresh  and  new.  In  form  also 
it  is  distinctly  original,  being  not  mere- 
ly a  fine  historical  novel  of  unusual 
power,  but,  what  is  still  rarer,  an  ideal 
book  for  a  boy.  The  story  of  a  boy  told 
to  a  boy,  the  literary  conception  is  per- 
fect. The  atmosphere  of  the  shoe- 
maker's shop,  wherein  the  tale  is  told — 
its  humble  comfort  and  peace  and 
secuiity — brings  into  stronger  relief  the 
grinding  poverty,  the  fear  and  oppres- 
sion that  the  narrative  recalls.  The 
reader  shares  the  eagerness  of  the  boy 
listener.  The  pauses  in  the  story  relieve 
its  stress,  like  the  interludes  of  an  opera. 
The  very  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the 
narrator  carry  conviction,  and  there  is  a 
powerful  realisation  of  the  monstrous 
social  and  economic  conditions  that  pro- 
duced the  monsters  of  the  Revolution. 
Thrown  into  the  ranks  of  the  Reds  by 
the  inhumanity  of  the  oppressors  of  the 
poor,  the  boy  joins  the  Battalion,  know- 
ing nothing  of  its  political  significance. 
He  has  never  heard  of  revolution,  and 
his  chief  concern,  child  like,  is  for  his 
uniform.  He  does  not  wish  it  to  fit ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  would  like  it  big — big- 
ger than  that  of  the  biggest  Red — and 
his  sword  he  longs  to  have  longer  and 
more  curved  than  any  in  the  whole  Bat- 
talion. He  lubs  berries  over  his  face, 
hoping  that  the  stain  may  pass  for  a 
beard  ;  when  he  hears  the  girls  along 
the  line  of  march  exclaim,  **  See  that 
terrible  man  !"  he  is  happy  ;  when  they 
cry,  *•  See  that  poor  little  fellow  !"  he 
is  crushed.  Like  many  of  his  compan- 
ions, he  has  no  idea  of  the  distance  from 
Marseilles  to  Paris  ;  but  as  the  marching 
and  the  singing  goes  on  and  on  under 
the  burning  sun,  the  child  does  not 
complain.  Complain  !  marching  is  not 
enough  ;  he  bends  his  frail  little  body 
beside  the  bronzed  giants  who  are  strain- 
ing to  draw  the  cannon.  Approaching 
Paris,  he  sees  the  fleeing  aristocrats, 
but  scarcely  understands  the  cause  of 
their  terror.  The  older  members  of  the 
Battalion,  as  represented  by  M.  Gras, 
have  very  little  more  comprehension  of 
their  own  significance  than  the  boy  has  ; 


and  the  Reds  of  the  Midi  sweeping  north, 
overflow  Paris,  as  with  a  great  tidal 
wave  of  universal  discontent.  Through 
the  child's  simple  account  of  how  it 
all  came  about  the  author  has  made  the 
strongest  defence  that  has  ever  been 
offered  for  the  Battalion.  He  almost 
persuades  the  reader  that  it  was  not 
— as  so  many  writers  have  represented 
— composed  of  criminals  intent  only 
on  greater  crimes.  He  shows  the  Reds 
to  have  been  much  what  the  boy  him- 
self was,  neither  better  nor  worse,  only 
older  and  maddened  by  wrongs  and  in- 
justice. That  they  were  guilty  of  the 
enormities  laid  at  their  door,  he — 
through  the  boy — most  strenuously  de- 
nies. 

•'We.  the  Reds  of  the  Midi — who  had  been 
cried  out  at  for  brigands,  for  galley  slaves  escaped 
from  Toulon — would  have  thought  it  quite  enough 
to  have  made  them  shout  *  Vive  la  Nation  !'  and 
then  go  their  ways.  But  these  Parisians,  who 
had  shirked  the  real  fighting,  who  had  let  us  all 
by  ourselves  save  the  country  and  the  Rights  of 
Man,  felt  that  they  must  draw  blood  from  the 
Aristocrats  in  order  to  wash  out  their  shame.  We 
had  believed  that  we  were  opening  the  gates  for 
Liberty  to  enter  in  and  possess  the  land  ;  and, 
behold  !  we  had  let  loose  the  foxes  of  rapine  and 
the  wolves  of  revenge  and  the  scorpions  of  hate  ! 
I,  who  was  then  but  a  boy,  saw  it  all  only  too 
well." 

N.  H,  B 


THE  WOOD  OF  THE  BRAMBLES.* 

If  you  had  lived  at  the  time  and  in  the 
country  of  the  Wexford  Rising,  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  it  at  very  close  quar- 
ters, been  hustled  about  by  both  sides, 
warmly  sympathised  with  neither,  and 
not  been  in  the  secret  councils  of  the 
leaders,  your  idea  of  the  whole  business 
would  have  been  remarkably  like  the 
picture  here  presented  by  Mr.  Mathew. 
In  this  sense  it  is  very  much  like  a  con- 
temporaneous record.  The  effect,  of 
course,  is  confusion,  and  if  you  want  a 
plain,  straightforward  story.  The  Wood 
of  the  Brambles  is  not  for  your  case. 
But  if  you  can  enjoy  the  carrying  out  of 
a  complicated  method  of  fiction,  which 
forbids  any  regular  plot,  but  allows  am- 
ple opportunity  for  the  delineation  of 
character,  we  recommend  the  book  to 
you  with  full  assurance. 

There  is  another  warning,  however, 
which  should  be  given.  It  is  an  Irish 
story  published  in  England  and  Ameri- 
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ca,  but  not  especially  addressed  to  Eng- 
lish or  American  readers.  Very  little, 
if  any,  of  the  recent  Irish  fiction  has  had 
them,  their  likings,  their  prejudices, 
and  their  possible  friendship,  so  little 
in  view.  Miss  Barlow,  Mrs.  Hinkson, 
and  Mr,  O'Brien — very  dissimilar  writ- 
ers, of  course,  but  all  having  won  the 
popular  ear — intentionally  or  not,  ap- 
pealed to  us  by  qualities  and  by  atti- 
tudes to  which  we  are  never  insensible, 
by  evidence  of  Irish  tenderness,  domes- 
tic affection,  and  geniality,  by  the  charm 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  manners. 
*•  Every  Irishman,"  said  Sir  Tim  (a  very 
entertaining  but  indiscreet  personage 
in  the  book  before  us),  **  is  a  good  fel- 
low at  heart,  though,  if  you  were  to  go 
by  our  conduct,  you  would  frequently 
doubt  it."  The  saying  marks  the  differ- 
ence between  Mr.  Mathew's  Ireland  and 
that  of  recent  novelists.  Theirs  may  be 
innocently  bowdlerised  ;  his  is  recklessly 
careless  of  opinion  outside  of  Ireland. 
He  wishes  to  ingratiate  none.  His  own 
countrymen  will  know  how  to  read  it, 
and  so  will  others  if  they  have  some  hu- 
mour and  an  appreciation  of  the  foibles 
of  human  nature.  But  to  read  The 
Wood  of  the  Brambles  without  these  is  to 
be  saddened  and  irritated.  Cruelty 
and  incapability,  and  confusion,  and 
misunderstanding,    and    cynicism,    and 


vanity,  are  all  on  the  path  you  travel 
on  your  way  through  it ;  and  for  your 
comfort  you  had  best  have  an  eye  and 
an  ear  for  the  fun,  the  delicious  absurdi- 
ties, the  occasional  tender  and  unosten- 
tatious beauty.  These  are  there  ;  but 
from  first  page  to  last  there  is  nothing 
sentimental,  and  the  tears  for  *'  poor 
ould  Ireland"  will  be  missed  by  many. 
Sir  Dominic,  the  teller  of  the  tale,  is 
a  young  man  to  whom  Fortune  is  un- 
kind, but  you  never  feel  he  deserves 
much  glory  or  success,  for  he  allows 
himself  in  love  and  war  to  be  played 
with,  and  we  are  more  interested  in 
every  one  else.  Mr.  Mathew,  in  his 
original  way,  introduces  us  to  folks  that 
never  appeared  in  an  Irish  novel  before. 
He  claims  for  Irishmen  that  they  may 
not  merely  be  hard  to  understand,  but 
that  they  may  be  complicated.  Hence 
the  rector  ;  and  Theophilus,  too,  with 
his  magnificent  vanity,  his  poetical  fan- 
cies, his  doctrinaire  revolutionarism,  and 
his  cynicism.  But  one.  Sir  Tim,  is  not 
new  ;  he  is  the  incarnation  of  the  old 
Irish  humour,  absurd,  mad,  irrepressi- 
ble, irresponsible,  and  Mr.  Mathew  uses 
him  valiantly  in  his  purpose  of  disarm- 
ing us  of  that  rather  patronising  attitude 
of  pity  with  which  the  most  sympathetic 
of  English  readers  are  wont  to  regard 
his  country. 
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A  FOOL  OF  NATURE.   By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.25. 

Mr.  Hawthorne's  novel  is  rather 
heavily  handicapped  in  the  critic's  eye 
by  the  fact  that  with  it  he  successfully 
competed  for  the  prize  of  $10,000  offered 
by  the  New  York  Herald  xn  1895 — a  fact 
which  is  duly  announced  in  a  prefatory 
note.  And  the  critic  is  right  in  being 
a  little  repelled  by  this  circumstance, 
not  merely  because  for  an  author  to  en- 
ter such  a  competition  is  just  a  trifle  vul- 
gar, but  because  the  fact  of  his  having 
done  so  justifies  the  inference  that  the 
book  itself  was  written  to  order,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  piece  of  pure  hack-work. 
A  careful  reading  of  the  novel  has  led 
us  to  form  a  sort  of  hypothesis  as  to  its 
evolution,  and  this  hypothesis  may  or 
may  not  be  true.     We  think  that  Mr. 


Hawthorne  had  some  inchoate  ideas 
for  a  story  flitting  about  in  his  brain 
which  would  eventually  have  crystallised 
into  something  very  good  indeed,  but 
that  the  Herald's  prize  announcement 
led  him  to  force  the  process  of  germina- 
tion so  that  he  might  have  something  to 
send  into  the  competition.  The  result 
is  that  we  have  a  novel  that  is  very  good 
in  spots — especially  good  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  growing  less  and  less  so  in 
its  development,  until  toward  the  end  it 
becomes  absolutely  unreal,  as  though 
the  author  had  completely  lost  his  grip 
on  his  original  conception  and  was  hur- 
rying along  to  any  kind  of  a  conclusion, 
in  order  to  get  through  his  task  in  time 
for  the  Herald's  requirements. 

The  good  points  of  the  book  are  the 
rather  clever  and  epigrammatic  con  versa- 
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tions  contained  in  the  first  few  chapters  ; 
the  weakest  thing  is  the  secret  society, 
which  is  wholly  improbable,  and  the 
scenes  of  Bohemia,  which  are  mournfully 
unreal.  A  jolly  revel  as  described  by  Mr. 
Hawthorne  is  one  of  the  most  mirthless 
things  that  can  well  be  imagined,  and 
we  think  that  he  felt  so  even  while  he 
was  writing  about  it.  The  alleged  extract 
from  a  Boston  newspaper  is  simply  pre- 
posterous and  like  nothing  that  anyone 
ever  read  in  any  newspaper  in  the  world. 
The  general  air  of  unreality  that  per- 
vades the  whole  book  is  heightened  by 
the  extraordinary  names  that  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne has  seen  fit  to  bestow  upon  his 
characters  without  any  perceptible  mo- 
tive. The  names  in  Thackeray  are 
works  of  art ;  and  even  the  grotesque  ap- 
pellations which  Dickens  evolves  out  of 
his  inner  consciousness  often  have  a  sort 
of  subtle  appropriateness  ;  but  not  so  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  dramatis  per- 
sofUE,  One  can  perhaps  accept  **  Pynche- 
pole  Whiterduce,"  and  **  Gabriel  Ne- 
gus," and  "Sabina  Estengrewe,  *  *  but 
even  the  most  credulous  person  will  have 
to  draw  the  line  at  **  Plukerose  'Aga- 
bag  !'*  And  what  an  opinion  must  Mr. 
Hawthorne  have  of  the  intelligence,  or 
at  least  the  memory  of  his  readers,  when 
he  ventures  to  work  off  that  venerable 
quatrain  beginning 

•*  If  I  were  pun-i-shed 
For  every  pun  I  shed.—" 

as  the  bright  invention  of  one  of  his 
characters  ?  Had  we  been  on  the  Her- 
aid's  Committee  of  Award  this  alone 
would  have  been  enough  to  prevent  us 
from  giving  even  a  ten-cent  prize  to  A 
Fooi  of  Nature, 

THE  LURE  OF  FAME.  By  Clivc  Holland 
New  York  :  New  Amsterdam  Book  Company 
$1.00. 

The  readers  of  My  Japanese  Wife  will 
welcome  a  new  novel  by  the  author  of 
that  charming  story.  Between  that, 
however,  and  this  new  work  there  is  lit- 
tle resemblance  beyond  the  grace  of  man- 
ner. The  scene  is  laid  in  Norway, 
whither  wanders  a  desolate,  embittered 
man  of  the  world,  who  remains  among 
the  villagers,  and  who  finds  peace  and  a 
measure  of  contentment  in  sharing  their 
simple,  hard,  unselfish  lives.  The  nar- 
rator continues  throughout  a  looker- 
on.  Under  his  eyes  the  children  of  the 
village  grow  toward  manhood  and  wom- 


anhood, and  Hans  and  Ulrica  stand  apart 
from  the  rest.  This  onlooker  soon  sees 
what  the  parents  of  Hans  are  slow  to 
perceive  and  never  fully  understand, 
that  they  are  face  to  face  with  **  one  of 
life's  inscrutable  mysteries — a  genius 
child  from  peasant  stock."  As  the  boy 
becomes  a  scholar,  caring  more  for  books 
than  for  the  tending  of  cattle  or  for  the 
gathering  of  harvests,  the  lure  of  fame 
draws  Ulrica,  whom  he  loves,  away  from 
him.  For  the  girl's  gift  is  song — a  rarer 
gift  than  the  longing  for  learning  ;  and 
the  world  soon  claims  her,  and  takes  her 
from  the  far  North,  whence  it  has  re- 
ceived two  of  its  greatest  singers. 

"That  night,"  says  the  looker-on,  **  Hans  laid 
his  heart  open  before  me — a  child's  heart,  sim- 
ple and  true,  but  throbbing  with  a  man's  love. 
He  told  me  of  what  passed  that  Sunday  night 
between  him  and  Ulrica,  at  least  all  that  he 
could  tell— how  they  bad  broken  his  ring,  and 
how  part  hung  round  his  neck,  and  the  other 
round  hers,  over  her  heart.  I  tried  to  comfort 
him,  to  assure  him  that  she  would  prove  faithful 
to  her  pledge  ;  but  though  he  said  little,  I  know  be 
felt  that  such  would  not  be  the  case.  '  She  will 
forget  me,'  he  said  sadly,  '  not  because  she  wishes 
to,  but  because  I  shall  fade  away  and  become  so 
small  to  her  out  in  the  big  world.'  " 

And  he  is  not  wrong  ;  his  fears  are 
prophetic.  **  Fame  is  oft  the  forgetful- 
ness  of  love  ;'*  and  as  rich  intoxicating 
draughts  come  to  the  lips  of  Ulrica,  the 
memory  of  her  village  lover  passes, 
until,  disappointment  and  suffering  and 
the  loss  of  her  great  gift  teach  her — too 
late — the  value  of  what  she  had  cast 
away. 

HAD T IRA.  A  Turkish  Love  Story.  By  **  Ada- 
let.  '  London  and  New  York  :  Edward  Arnold. 
I1.50. 

If  the  publisher's  note  accompanying 
this  book  may  be  taken  seriously,  the 
work  is  unique.  The  note  states  that  it 
was  written  by  a  young  Turkish  lady, 
and  that  it  has  been  printed  as  the  manu- 
script was  received.  It  is  hard,  how- 
ever, to  believe  that  English  so  good  and 
clear  and  easy — so  much  better,  indeed, 
than  many  English  writers  achieve — can 
have  come  direct  from  the  Orient.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  motive  of  the  wor  k 
is  too  remote  from  American  and  Eng- 
lish environment,  too  far  out  of  the  cur- 
rent of  Anglo-Saxon  fancy,  to  seem  to 
belong  to  our  literary  movement.  It 
reveals,  moreover,  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  types  and  the  situations  de- 
scribed, which  would  apparently  argue 
personal  acquaintance. 
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The  story  is  a  portrayal  of  Turkish 
domestic  life — a  minute  study,  in  fact, 
of  the  harem.  It  is  a  love  story — for 
there  are  love  stories,  as  here  appears, 
even  within  the  harem,  and  even  between 
master  and  slave.  The  social  distinctions 
marking  harem  circles  form  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  work,  and,  by  reason  of 
their  unfamiliarity,  add  to  its  interest 
and  freshness.  Hadjira,  the  heroine, 
who  tells  the  tale,  is  not  a  slave,  nor  is 
she  of  the  upper  class,  but  a  dependent 
of  inferior  rank,  living  in  a  rich  and 
aristocratic  family.  When,  therefore, 
the  son  of  the  house,  a  handsome  young 
officer,  falls  in  love  with  her,  the  same 
complications  ensue  that  are  apt  to  fol- 
low unequal  marriages  everywhere.  In 
Turkey,  however,  parents  seem  to  have 
at  their  command  preventives  that  par- 
ents elsewhere  cannot  employ,  Had- 
jira is  hidden  from  her  lover's  sight  in  a 
harem,  which  he  has  no  right  to  enter, 
and  he  is  threatened  with  banishment 
from  Constantinople  as  the  penalty  of 
trying  to  find  her.  The  story  itself  is 
the  love  story  the  world  over  ;  but  the 
details  accompanying  it  are  new.  And, 
as  said  in  the  beginning,  the  simple  ex- 
cellence of  the  style  of  the  work  gives  it 
attractiveness.  Altogether  it  is  a  quiet, 
restful  story,  which  moves  at  rather  a 
sober  pace  through  fresh  scenes  to  a 
conclusion  that  leaves  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction. 

EARTH'S  ENIGMAS.  By  Charles  G.  D.  Rob- 
erts.    Boston  :  Lamson,  Wolfife  &  Co.    $1.25. 

IN  THE  VILLAGE  OF  VIGER.  By  Duncan 
Campbell  Scott.  Boston :  Copeland  &  Day. 
$1.00. 

We  wonder  how  long  the  poets  will  be 
in  finding  out  that  qualities  which  make 
poets  may  not  make  dramatists  or  tell- 
ers of  stories.  It  takes  something  more 
than  temperament,  colour  sense,  choice 
of  words,  to  evoke  live  men  and  women 
from  the  imagination,  or  give  a  zest  to 
narrative.  Earth* s  Enigmas  and  In  the 
Village  of  Viger  are  very  well  as  experi- 
ments in  prose.  But  the  successful 
sketches  are  precisely  those  in  which  the 
poet  has  most  to  do,  and  the  story-teller 
almost  nothing  at  all.  **  Do  Seek  their 
Meat  from  God,"  **  The  Young  Ravens 
that  Call  upon  Him,"  and  "  The  Perdu" 
are  all  exquisite  in  their  observation  of 
Nature  ;  they  are  close  to  the  mystery 
of  life  in  the  forest  and  lonely  places. 

Mr.  Duncan  Scott  writes  with  a  French 


pen,  and  prefers  village  streets  and  pas- 
toral  gentleness,  robins,  bobolinks,  and 
little  milliners  to  crude  types  and  primae- 
val places.  Viger  and  Pontiac  have 
something  of  a  common  atmosphere. 
But  these  little  sketches  of  provincial 
types,  pretty  enough,  are  yet  thin  and 
amateurish.  Nothing  requires  greater 
art  than  to  give  human  interest  and 
dramatic  value  to  very  tenuous  incidents 
and  situations  ;  it  takes  the  subtlety,  the 
nice  selective  faculty  of  a  Guy  de  Mau- 
passant. Mr.  Scott's  little  book,  like 
Professor  Roberts's,  abounds  in  exqui- 
site felicities  of  natural  description  ;  and 
one  sketch  of  his,  '*  The  Bobolink,"  has 
the  delicacy  and  perfectness  of  a  real 
French  pastel  ;  but  it  stands  alone.  We 
would  give  all  the  rest  of  the  book  for 
its  charming  dedication  in  verse  : 

"  Robins  and  bobolinks,  bubbling  and  tinkling. 
Shore  larks  alive  there  high  in  the  blue. 
Level  in  the  sunlight  the  rye-field  twinkling. 
The  wind   parts  the  cloud,  and  a  sur  leaps 
through"— 

which  amounts  to  saying  :  let  Profes- 
sor Roberts  and  Mr.  Scott  keep  to  verse 
and  continue  to  rejoice  us. 

WHEN  GREEK  MEETS  GREEK  :  A  TALE 
OF  LOVE  AND  WAR.  By  Joseph  Haiion. 
Illustrated.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.    I1.25. 

We  have  read  Mr.  Hatton's  new  story 
with  absorbing  interest.  It  is  a  tale  of 
love  and  war  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  histoiical  figures  of  Robespierre, 
Henri,  Comte  de  Fournier,  the  Deputy 
Gribauval,  Marat,  Danton,  and  other 
familiar  characters  thrown  up  against 
the  lurid  light  cast  by  the  volcanic  pas- 
sions of  the  time  are  introduced  with 
fresh  interest  and  imagination.  But  it 
is  not  as  an  historical  novel  that  When 
Greek  Meets  Greek  appeals  most  to  us, 
but  as  a  thiilling  love  story,  in  which 
the  master  passion  pursues  its  victims 
into  the  most  tortuous  and  conflicting 
situations,  out  of  which  the  novelist 
brings  them  to  a  happy  consummation. 
Mr.  Hatton's  well-known  vivacious  style 
and  spirited  dialogue  never  allow  the 
story  to  drag  for  an  instant,  and  the 
dramatic  power  of  the  book  has  been 
manifested  in  the  recent  successful 
dramatisation  of  the  story.  We  heart- 
ily recommend  When  Greek  Meets  Greek 
to  the  jaded  reader,  surfeited  with  the 
morbid  psychological  fiction  of  the  hour. 
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THE  PAYING  GUEST.      By  George  Gissing. 
New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     75  cts. 

SLEEPING  FIRES.     By  George  Gissing.     New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     75  cts. 

These  two  stories  by  Mr.  Gissing, 
appearing  at  about  the  same  time, 
are  of  very  unequal  merit.  The  first 
shows  us  in  petto  Mr.  Gissing  at  his 
best,  and  the  second  on  a  similar 
scale  Mr.  Gissing  at  his  very  worst. 
The  Paying  Guest  has  a  certain  novelty 
about  it,  for  it  shows  a  light  touch 
and  a  spontaneous  humour  that  are  both 
extremely  rare  in  Mr.  Gissing*s  novels. 
It  tells  the  story  of  a  well-bred  young 
couple  living  in  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don, who  make  the  experiment  of 
receiving  into  their  family  a  single 
boarder,  whom  they  euphemistically 
style  a  "paying  guest."  The  paying 
guest  is  a  young  woman  of  wealthy  but 
decidedly  vulgar  connections,  and  the 
story  tells  how  her  hosts  are  gradually 


drawn  into  the  vortex  of  her  complicated 
affairs,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  their 
peace  of  mind.  It  is  very  readable,  and 
contains  bits  of  character-drawing  which 
are  in  their  way  as  good  as  anything  in 
The  Year  of  Jubilee, 

Sleeping  Fires  was,  we  strongly  sus- 
pect, written  to  order,  for  it  lacks  move- 
ment, spontaneity,  force,  and  point.  The 
hero,  a  middle-aged  person,  is  a  real 
bore,  and  the  stoiy  tells  of  his  harking 
back  to  one  of  his  old  loves,  now  some- 
body else' s  widow.  Why  he  should  want 
her  and  why  she  should  want  him  we 
really  fail  to  see  after  reading  Mr.  Gis- 
sing*s  account  of  them  both  ;  but  the 
widow  is  a  shade  the  less  interesting, 
being  a  cold-blooded  sort  of  prig,  who 
keeps  him  at  arm's  length  until  the  last 
chapter  or  so,  and  then  for  no  particular 
reason  changes  her  mind.  We  are  sorry 
for  him  and  also  for  her,  and  above  all 
for  any  one  who  is  obliged  to  read  the 
book  as  we  have  done. 
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RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEWS  :  A  LITERARY 
LOG.  By  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  New  York  : 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     2  vols.,  $3.50. 

In  these  two  most  fascinating  volumes 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  given  us  a  selec- 
tion from  his  critical  writings  during  the 
last  five  years.  His  intention  was  to 
furnish  a  literary  diary  of  the  time,  and 
although,  as  he  confesses,  the  depart- 
ment of  fiction  is  very  meagrely  repre- 
sented, the  minute  care  bestowed  on  the 
poets  and  the  essayists  amply  compen- 
sates for  these  inevitable  omissions. 
The  selection  has  been  made  chiefly 
from  the  Star^  the  Daily  Chronicle y  the 
Illustrated  London  NewSy  the  Sketchy  the 
Speaker y  and  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Readers  who  have  learned  to  look  out 
for  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  work  in  the  daily 
and  weekly  press  will  be  thankful  to 
have  so  much  of  it  in  permanent  form. 
These  volumes  confirm  his  reputation  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  as  well  as  most 
sagacious  of  our  critics.  "  Criticism  is 
the  Art  of  Praise,"  he  says  in  one  of  his 
prefatory  maxims,  but  criticism  from 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  no  mere  brevet  of 
mediocrity.  He  weighs  with  the  most 
delicate  discrimination  every  word  of 
praise  and  blame.     There  are  in  the  two 


volumes  no  fewer  than  four  short  criti- 
cisms of  Mr.  William  Watson,  and  in 
each  of  these  we  find,  side  by  side  with 
the  most  cordial  admiration,  sentences 
which  show  that  he  has  not  fallen  blind- 
ly under  the  spell  of  his  distinguished 
fellow-townsman. 

"  The  poem  gives  us  autumn  as  it  appeals  to 
man  the  phrasemaker.  One  can  see  the  poet 
standing  in  front  of  the  dying  woods  with  a  kind 
of  epigrammatic  camera.  He  has  gone  out  with 
the  firm  intention  of  thinking  clever  things,  and 
he  comes  back  and  says  them." 

A  favourite  writer  of  Mr.  Le  Gal- 
lienne's  is  evidently  Mr.  Augustine  Bir- 
rell.  Here  is  a  pleasant  reminiscence  in 
a  review  of  Hes  Judicata  of  Mr.  Birrell's 
father. 

*  *  Those  who  heard  Mr.  Birrell's  father  preach .  or 
who  only  knew  by  sight  his  *  natty,*  distinguished 
figure,  will  understand  his  son  all  the  better  for 
it.  The  remembrance  of  him  in  the  pulpit  illu- 
m*inates  the  style  and  tastes  of  the  author  of 
ObiUr  Dicta,  He  reminded  one,  at  least  from 
a  distant  pew,  of  Charles  Lamb.  There  was  a 
similar  eighteenth  century  distinction  about  his 
neat,  sprightly,  and  studiously  well-bred  person- 
ality. It  comes  out  in  especial  relief  in  anecdotes 
which  contrast  him  and  the  burly  individuality  of 
Hugh  Slowell  Brown.  The  elder  Mr.  Birrell, 
too,  had  a  quaint,  quiet  humour  which  his  son  has 
also  inherited  and  deepened.*' 
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Among  the  novelists,  Mr.  Le  Gallienne 
has  a  hearty  liking  for  Mr.  Walter  Ray- 
mond, whose  Love  and  Quiet  Life  he  de- 
scribes as  the  most  beautiful  book,  out- 
side poetry,  of  its  year.  He  has  a  keen 
appreciation  of  new  writers,  and  the 
young  literary  aspirant  could  wish  no 
better  fate  than  to  fall  into  his  hands. 

Not  the  least  striking  characteristic  of 
these  reviews  is  the  writer's  scrupulous 
avoidance  of  even  a  word  that  might 
give  pain.  He  possesses  the  tradition  of 
fine  manners  in  criticism  which  Matthew 
Arnold  did  so  much  to  create.  As  for 
the  general  merit  of  these  two  volumes, 
we  may  apply  the  test  which  the  author 
himself  sets  up.  When  a  book  has  real 
vitality,  he  says,  it  sets  the  mind  to 
work  upon  old  projects  of  culture.  We 
will  read  Mr.  Symonds*  History  of  the 
Renaissance^  we  will  really  make  a  start 
on  Italian,  or  a  determined  sally  upon 
Mr.  Bullen's  eight-volume  Middleton. 
Readers  of  the  Literary  Log  may  not  do 
any  of  these  things,  but  they  will  turn 
with  fresh  interest  to  every  one  of  the 
authors  of  whom  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  dis- 
courses. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ORATORY  FROM  THE 
AGE  OF  PERICLES  TO  THE  PRESENT 
TIME.  By  Lorenzo  Sears,  L.H.D.  Chicago  : 
S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.*  f  1.50. 

It  is  rather  odd,  in  view  of  the  impor- 
tant part  which  oratory  has  played  in 
English  and  American  political  and 
religious  history,  that  up  to  the  present 
time  no  such  work  as  many  that  might 
be  cited  in  French  and  German  has  ap- 
peared in  our  own  language.  This  ad- 
mirable volume,  by  Professor  Sears,  of 
Brown  University,  will  go  far  toward 
supplying  the  need  of  such  a  treatise, 
for  while  it  is  by  no  means  exhaustive  in 
treatment  or  portentous  in  size,  it  takes 
up  the  subject  with  such  fulness  of  in- 
formation and  so  admirable  a  sense  of 
proportion  as  to  make  it  a  most  valuable 
conspectus  of  the  whole  development  of 
eloquence  from  the  early  days  of  its  cul- 
tivation in  Greece  down  to  the  death  of 
George  William  Curtis,  whom  Professor 
Sears  calls  the  last  of  the  group  of 
Americans  whose  oratory  has  now  passed 
into  history.  The  book  contains  much 
sound  criticism  and  many  happy  touches 
of  characterisation.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, account  for  the  extraordinary  view 
which  Professor  Sears  takes  of  Edward 
Everett  as  an  orator.     Him  he  describes 


as  having  "  great  facility  and  felicity  of 
expression,"  **  a  ready  wit"  (!),  "dex- 
terity," **  a  sense  of  fitness,"  "  kindling 
sensibilities,"  and  (Heaven  save  the 
mark!)  "of  magnetism  ...  an  abun- 
dance."  Of  his  orations  he  says  that 
"  as  literature  they  approach  nearer  the 
Hellenic  standard  in  form  and  body 
than  any  collection  from  the  days  of  the 
famous  Ten  to  our  own."  And  all  this 
of  the  frigid,  artificial,  pedantic,  and 
priggish  Everett !  We  lack  patience  to 
dwell  on  the  utter  wildness  of  such  a 
characterisation  as  this  one  by  Professor 
Sears.  We  cannot  reconcile  it  with  the 
invariable  good  sense  and  critical  acu- 
men of  all  the  rest  of  the  book,  and 
must  therefore  necessarily  assume  that 
underlying  this  estimate  is  some  strong 
personal  motive,  or,  at  any  rate,  bias  to 
which  he  has  here  surrendered  his  judg- 
ment. Let  us  say  no  more  about  it,  but 
pass  on  to  his  concluding  remark  on 
Webster,  in  which  he  has  the  courage  to 
say  what  we  believe  to  be  profoundly 
true  : 

"  If  impartial  judgment  could  be  secured,  as  it 
may  be  in  the  far  future,  it  is  possible  that,  esti- 
mated by  absolute  standards,  he  will  be  considered 
all  in  all  to  be  the  perfected  fruit  of  twenty-four 
centuries  of  oratorial  culture." 

The  book  is  admirably  indexed. 

ART  AND  HUMANITY  IN  HOMER.  By 
William  Cranston  Lawton.  New  York  :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.     75  cts. 

Professor  Lawton's  exquisitely  print- 
ed little  volume  of  285  pages  is  espe- 
cially intended  for  **  those  earnest  men 
and  women  who  wish  a  perfectly  simple 
and  readable  introduction  to  the  chief 
masterpieces  of  ancient  literature."  It 
contains  seven  papers,  in  part  reprinted 
from  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  and  in  them 
the  author  writes  with  much  aesthetic 
sympathy  of  the  Iliad sls  a  work  of  ait, 
of  womanhood  in  the  Iliad^  of  the  clos- 
ing scenes  of  the  Iliady  of  the  plot  of 
the  Odyssey^  of  the  Homeric  underwoild, 
of  the  post-Homeiic  accretions  to  the 
Trojan  myth,  and  narrates  with  a  run- 
ning commentary  the  episode  of  Odys- 
seus and  Nausicaa,  that  most  charming 
of  all  the  Homeric  stories.  The  book  is 
interspersed  with  numerous  passages 
from  both  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey^  deft- 
ly fitted  into  the  prose  text,  and  these 
Professor  Lawton  translates  into  Eng- 
lish hexameters.  These  translations 
have  interested  us  more  than  any  other 
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part  of  the  volume,  for  we  have  various 
notions  of  our  own  upon  the  English  hex- 
ameter, which  it  is  not  worth  while  dis- 
cussing here,  but  which  lead  us  to  watch 
very  closely  any  experiments  in  that 
line.  We  certainly  agree  with  Dr.  Law- 
ton  that  it  is  only  in  the  dactylic  line 
that  any  even  approximately  adequate 
reproduction  of  the  Homeric  verse  can 
be  secured  in  metrical  English.  Profes- 
sor Lawton's  specimen  bits  are  very 
successful,  with,  however,  a  few  excep- 
tions, one  of  which  may  be  cited  by  way 
of  illustration.     Nausicaa  says  : 

"  Stranger,  arise,  and  town  ward  fare,  that  I  may 

conduct  thee 
Unto  the  house  of  my  wise  father,  in  which  I 

assure  thee 
Thou  shalt  behold  whosoever  are  noblest  of  aU 

the  Phaeacians." 

Now,  how  does  Professor  Lawton  scan 
the  second  of  these  lines  ?  Will  he  stress 
the  word  wy,  making  "  my  wise"  a 
spondee  ?  And  will  he  allow  a  caesura 
between  "wise"  and  "father"?  Ap- 
parently he  must  do  both  of  these  things, 
yet  both  are  obviously  bad,  for  there 
is  no  reason  for  emphasising  the  posses- 
sive pronoun,  and  to  separate  the  adjec- 
tive from  its  noun  is  very  awkward  here. 
An  Appendix  gives  a  series  of  sugges- 
tions for  special  papers  on  the  topics 
treated  in  the  book,  and  also  bibliogra- 
phy of  texts,  translations,  and  works  for 
collateral  reading.  We  shall  look  with 
interest  for  Professor  Lawton's  prom- 
ised volume  on  the  Epic  Cycle. 

THREE  GRINGOS  IN  VENEZUELA  AND 
CENTRAL  AMERICA.  By  Richard  Harding 
Davis.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$1.50. 

VENEZUELA.  By  William  Eleroy  Curtis. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Davis  always  has  a  way  of  giving 
an  air  of  novelty  to  what  he  has  seen, 
and  in  this  book,  as  the  scenes  which  he 
describes  are  wholly  novel  to  most  of  us, 
he  is  doubly  interesting.  There  is  really 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  information 
packed  away  in  his  book  about  the  daily 
life  and  active  aspect  of  the  South  and 
Central  American  cities.  We  wish,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  discuss  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in 
the  last  chapter,  because  he  evidently 
has  only  just  heard  that  there  is  such  a 
thing,  and  labours  patiently  to  extract 
some  profound  thoughts  about  it.     The 


result  is  a  screed   resembling  a  high- 
school  graduating  essay. 

Mr.  Curtis*s  book  is  also  very  read- 
able, and  with  some  reservations  his 
facts  may  be  accepted  as  trustworthy. 
His  Spanish,  however,  is  all  **  balled 
up,"  and  on  page  25  he  tells  a  story 
about  three  Venezuelan  monks  who 
wanted  very  badly  to  swear,  and  did  it 
by  dividing  the  swear-word  into  three 
syllables,  each  monk  uttering  one.  Of 
course  this  is  a  flagrant  steal  from  Lau- 
rence Sterne  ;  but  never  mind.  What 
is  of  more  immediate  concern  is  the  fact 
that  the  word  in  question,  caramba^  is  by 
no  means  regarded  by  Spaniards  as  es- 
pecially wicked,  but  is  the  regular  ladies' 
expletive — like  ccastor  in  Latin. 

RARE  BOOKS  AND  THEIR  PRICES.  With 
Chapters  on  Pictures,  Pottery,  Porcelain,  and 
Postage  Stamps.  By  W.  Roberts.  New  York  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

The  essays  contained  in  this  volume 
originally  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  and  the  Fortnightly  Review,  Al- 
though the  title  of  the  book  is  Rare 
Books  and  their  Prices^  less  than  one  third 
of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  this  subject. 
There  is  an  introductory  chapter  on  the 
fashion  of  collecting  in  its  various  phases 
from  the  days  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans to  the  present  time,  for  man  has 
always  been  a  collecting  animal. 

The  collector  who  wishes  to  have  his 
library  realise  as  much  or  more  than  he 
paid  for  it  when  sold  by  himself  or  his 
heirs  should,  above  all  else,  be  particu- 
lar as  to  the  condition  of  the  books  he 
purchases.  Imperfect,  closely  trimmed 
or  soiled  copies  of  even  the  rarest  books 
show,  with  very  few  exceptions,  no  ap- 
preciable advance  within  recent  years  ; 
but  fine  copies  in  the  original  bindings  of 
many  books  have  doubled,  trebled,  and 
quadrupled  within  the  last  decade.  The 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  printed 
book  at  auction  was  ;£^495o,  at  which 
price  Mr.  Quaritch  bought  the  Psalmo- 
rum  Codex^  printed  by  Fust  and  Schoeffer 
in  1459.  This  is  a  much  rarer  book  than 
the  Gutenberg  Bible,  the  first  book 
printed  with  movable  type,  whose  high- 
est auction  record  is  ;^39oo,  though 
probably  if  a  copy  of  the  latter  were  to 
come  upon  the  market  now  it  would  ex- 
ceed this  price. 

In  noting  the  sale  of  the  Earl  of  Jer- 
sey's copy  of  King  Arthur,  printed  by 
Caxton,  Mr.  Roberts  states  that  it  was 
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bought  "by  an  American  collector, 
whose  widow,  Mrs.  Pope,  has  since 
parted  with  his  books."  As  Mrs.  Pope 
was  the  bibliophile,  and  as  it  is  so  un- 
usual for  a  woman  lo  show  so  mucn  zeal 
and  discrimination  in  bringing  together 
a  collection  of  books,  it  is  a  pity  that  she 
was  not  given  due  credit.  As  is  well 
known,  the  library  was  sold  by  Mr, 
Pope  after  her  death. 

The  chapters  on  Pictures,  Porcelain, 
and  Postage  Stamps  contain  accounts 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  sales  at 
auction,  and  incidentally  the  change  of 
collectors*  tastes  for  the  work  of  certain 
artists  is  shown  by  the  rise  and  fall  in 
the  price  of  their  pictures.  The  book  is 
one  of  the  new  Collector  Series,  being 
published  by  George  Redway  in  Lon- 
don and  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  and 
Company  in  this  country. 

THE  QUOTATIONS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT  FROM  THE  OLD.  By  Franklin  John- 
son.  New  York:  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society.    $2.00. 

The  ground  covered  by  the  subject  of 
this  book  has  been  frequently  traversed, 
but  seldom  in  Professor  Johnson's  way. 
There  is  not  only  a  broad  and  liberal 
common  sense  in  his  treatment  of  the 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  New,  but  he  calls  literature,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  to  his  aid  in  a  man- 
ner not  only  enlightening,  but  delightful- 
ly entertaining.  In  fact,  his  book  is  more 
than  a  discussion  of  biblical  quotations  ; 
it  covers  the  whole  subject  of  quota- 
tions in  general  literature,  and  the  au- 
thor's extracts  from  sources  other  than 
biblical  are  not  only  illustrative,  but  very 
interesting  in  themselves.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  subject  is  handled  with  a 
profound  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  Holy 
Scripture  and  with  strong  spiritual  in- 
sight. 


BOOKMAN  BREVITIES. 

A  Village  Drama^  by  Vesta  S.  Sim- 
mons, in  the  **  Unknown"  Library  of 
the  Cassell  Publishing  Company,  is  here 
and  there  a  little  crude,  but  very  well 
worth  reading,  and  shows  evidence  of 
power.  It  depicts  life  in  a  small  Cali- 
fornia village,  some  of  whose  features, 
and  especially  some  of  whose  social  ar- 
rangements are  entertaining  if  not  al- 
ways edifying  to  readers  in  the  effete 


East ;  and  the  book  deserves  to  be 
read  side  by  side  with  some  of  the 
stories  by  Miss  Wilkins,  as  a  sort  of  com- 
parative study  in  social  conditions. 

Eugene  Field's  not  quite  completed 
story.  The  House^  is  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Scribner.  It  will  not  add  to  its 
author's  reputation.  To  tell  the  truth, 
we  found  it  distinctly  dull,  and  it  is 
doubtless  best  viewed  as  the  book  of  a 
man  whose  work  was  done  and  who  was 
thoroughly  tired  out. 

The  true  test  of  the  merit  of  a  cook 
book  is  to  see  whether  it  makes  one 
really  hungry  to  read  it.  We  have  put 
The  Art  of  Cookings  by  Emma  P.  Ewing, 
to  this  test,  and  can  say  as  a  result 
of  it  that  we  felt  like  taking  a  moderate 
luncheon  after  laying  the  book  down. 
When  shall  we  come  across  another 
work  like  the  Murrey  Cook  BookSy  which 
we  reviewed  last  year,  and  went  off  into 
a  perfect  Apician  revel  in  imagination 
while  recalling  Mr.  Murrey's  hedu- 
phagetic  apothegms  ?  Even  now  we 
roll  up  our  eyes  as  we  reveit  to  them. 
But  such  volumes  are  not  produced  more 
than  twice  or  thrice  in  a  lifetime.  The 
present  book  is  published  by  Flood  and 
Vincent,  of  Meadville,  Penn.  (Price, 
$i-7S-)  Our  gustatory  centres  have 
been  agitated  somewhat  further  by  a 
new  edition  of  What  One  Can  Do  with  a 
Chafing  Dishy  which  comes  to  us  from 
John  Ireland,  of  this  city.  It  looks  like 
an  old-fashioned  singing-book,  and  the 
^^%  ^yP^  suggests  a  child's  primer  ;  but 
the  reading  matter  is  of  another  ^^//r^. 
The  author's  style  rises  into  the  realms 
of  art  when  he  or  she  (who  is  H.  L.  S. 
anyway  ?)  dwells  lovingly  on  bouilia- 
baisse^  and  makesr  the  epigastric  nerve 
of  the  reader  tingle  over  the  rhapsody 
on  bouch/es  d*huitres.  But  why  omit 
bouch/es  h  la  reine  f  We  read  on  breath- 
lessly, hoping  soon  to  find  them,  but 
they  were  not  there  ;  though,  in  fact,  we 
forgot  all  about  them  when  we  reached 
the  cheese /ondu.  Really  such  a  work  as 
this  is  better  for  humanity  in  these  lat- 
ter days  than  ten  epics  and  forty  thou- 
sand triolets  put  together.  The  pub- 
lishers did  not  mention  the  price  of  the 
book  in  sending  it  to  us,  but  it  is 
cheap  at  any  price. 

A  translation  of  Gyp's  Ces  Bons  Nor- 
mands  is  published  by  Messrs.  Rand, 
McNally  and  Company,  of  Chicago, 
under  the  title  Those  Good  Normans,  It 
is  one  of  the  best  and  sprightliest  of 
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Gyp's  books,  with  a  great  deal  of  keen 
observation,  merry  wit,  accurate  char- 
acter-doing, and  the  inevitable  spice  of 
naughtiness — just  a  soup f on. 

Miss  E.  Marguerite  Lindley's  Health 
in  the  Home  is  a  very  sensible  and  sci- 
entific treatment  of  a  number  of  topics 
relating  to  physical  training  and  the 
preservation  of  health.  The  chapter  on 
the  early  life  and  training  of  children  is 
especially  to  be  commended  to  parents 
for  careful  perusal.  The  Swedish  move- 
ment and  massage  are  well  explained, 
with  practical  exercises  and  a  statement 
of  the  theories  on  which  they  are  based. 
The  book,  which  is  fully  illustrated,  is 
published  by  the  author,  who  may  be 
addressed  at  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel,  in 
this  city. 

The  fourth  edition  of  Mrs.  Trask's 
Under  King  Constantine  comes  to  us  from 
Messrs.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Com- 
pany. Mrs.  Trask  has  much  facility  of 
expression  and  a  good  ear  for  cadence 
and  melody  ;  but  the  source  of  her  in- 
spiration is  so  obviously  Tennysonian  as 
to  make  it  difficult  to  detect  anything 
in  her  lines  that  is  original  with  her- 
self. 

Mr.  Charles  Lowe's  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  Prince  Bismarck  con- 
tinue in  the  shape  of  a  volume  lately  re- 
ceived by  us  and  entitled  Bismarck's 
Table  Talky  based  upon  two  recent  books 
in  German  by  Herr  von  Poschinger. 
Some  of  the  talk  recorded  is  old  and 
some  of  it  is  new,  but  all  of  it  is  eminent- 
ly readable  and  informing.  The  general 
impression  that  one  gets  is  always  of 
strength  and  force,  and  at  times  of  an 
unpleasant  cynicism,  but  there  are 
gleams  of  geniality,  too,  and  of  heart. 
The  anecdote  of  Bismarck  and  General 
von  Wrangel  is  rather  pleasing,  as  show- 
ing both  sides  of  the  old  Chancellor's 
nature.  Wrangel  during  the  Danish 
war  had  telegraphed  to  King  William  a 
rather  ferocious  opinion  of  the  diplo- 
matists (meaning  Bismarck),  who  had 
checked  his  advance  into  Jutland  ;  after 
which  Bismarck  studiously  ignored  the 
General  whenever  they  met.  One  day, 
however,  at  the  King's  table,  Wrangel, 
who  always  used  the  Du^  turned  to 
Bismarck  and  said  :  **  My  son,  canst 
thou  not  forget  ?"  "  No  !"  growled 
Bismarck  in  his  most  offensive  man- 
ner. **  Then,**  said  Wrangel  after  a 
short  pause,  **  canst  thou  not  for- 
give ?"  ••  With  all  my  heart !"  cried  Bis- 


marck, his  whole  manner  changing ; 
and  the  two  were  fast  friends  till 
Wrangel's  death.  (J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.) 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Company 
continue  to  issue  their  delightful  sub- 
scription edition  of  Charles  Lever's 
novels  in  large  paper.  We  have  at  hand 
The  O' Donoghuey  which,  written  in  1845, 
Lever  called  *'  a  tale  of  Ireland  fifty 
years  ago  ;**  St,  Patrick's  Eve  :  Tales  of 
the  Trains^  being  some  chapters  in  rail- 
road romance  ;  The  Knight  of  QivynnCy  a 
tale  of  the  times  of  the  union  ;  Diary  and 
Dates  of  Horace  Templetony  Esq,y  and  The 
Confessions  of  Con  Cregan.  These  are 
days  in  which  we  may  go  back  to  such 
an  one  as  Lever  and  find  in  his  work  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  Irish  wit  and  hu- 
mour that  is  entertaining  and  refreshing 
to  a  degree  found  in  few  of  the  present- 
day  writers.  It  was  of  Con  Cregan  that 
Andrew  Lang  said  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  of  any  human  being, 
however  dull,  failing  to  enjoy  the  dar- 
ing and  vivacious  adventures  of  this 
Irish  Gil  Bias,  who  was  the  hero  of  one 
of  the  very  best  among  Lever*s  novels, 
and  a  character  not  unworthy  of  Dumas. 

(Price,  $2.50  per  volume.) The  same 

firm  has  begun  the  publication  of  the 
novels  of  Captain  Many  at  in  a  superb 
Edition  de  luxe^  which  will  be  the  envy  of 
book  collectors.  There  are  to  be  twenty- 
four  volumes  in  all,  and  so  far  six  of 
these  have  been  published,  and  the  re- 
maining volumes  are  to  appear  at  the 
rate  of  two  a  month.  The  novels  which 
have  been  issued  aie  Peter  Simple  (two 
volumes)  ;  Frank Mildmay  j  Newton  Fors- 
ter ;  Jacob  Faithful^  and  The  Pacha  of 
Many  Tales,  Each  volume  contains  six 
full- page  etchings  by  eminent  artists, 
and  in  the  first  volume  of  the  series 
there  is  an  etched  portrait  of  Captain 
Marryat.  The  edition,  which,  like  the 
Lever,  is  also  issued  by  subscription 
(price,  $3.50  per  volume),  is  being  pro- 
duced in  conjunction  with  the  Messrs. 
Dent  of  London,  and  is  under  the  care 
of  the  well-known,  capable  editor,  Mr. 
Richard  Brimley  Johnson.  When  com- 
pleted it  will  present  one  of  the  most 
handsome,  definitive  sets  of  Marryat 
that  has  ever  been  published.  The  edi- 
tion is  limited  in  America  to  750  copies, 
and  the  publishers  reserve  the  right  to 
advance  the  price  at  any  time  for  any 
sets  remaining  unsubscribed. 

After  a  rather  long  interval  the  third 
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volume  of  Bjornson's  novels,  which  are 
being  edited  by  Edmund  Gosse,  has 
made  its  appearance.  We  trust  that 
there  will  be  no  delay  in  producing  the 
remaining  novels,  as  a  good  translation 
of  Bjornson  is  needed,  and  the  three  vol- 
umes now  published  by  the  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan  are  not  only  excellently  translated, 
but  are  well  printed  and  bound.  The 
delay  may  have  been  caused  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Low,  who  translated  ArnCy  and  who 
was  expected  also  to  translate  several  of 
the  succeeding  volumes.  The  Happy 
Boy^  which  was  first  printed  in  English 
in  1869,  has  always  been  a  great  favour- 
ite, and  there  are  versions  in  over  half  a 
dozen  different  languages.  The  transla- 
tion for  this  edition   has  been  done  by 

Mrs.    W.    Archer.     (Price,    $1.25.) 

Professor  Saintsbury  introduces  us  to 
*'  the  last  and  mellowest  fruit  from  Pea- 
cock's tree"  in  Gryll  Grange^  which  this 
genial  critic  **  cannot  conceive  being 
otherwise  than  delightful  to  any  person 
of  knowledge,  sense,  and  taste."  This 
is  the  fifth  story  of  Thomas  Love  Pea- 
cock's which  Professor  Saintsbury  has 
resuscitated  in  Macmillan's  Standard 
Illustrated  Novels,  and  as  Gryll  Grange 
would  appear  to  close  the  list  of  selec- 
tion, we  may  quote  his  summing  up  for 
this  novelist  of  the  early  half  of  the  cen- 
tury. His  novels,  he  says,  **have  never 
been  imitated  save  afar  off  ;  and  even 
the  far-off  imitations  have  not  been  sat- 
isfactory. The  English  Muse  seems  to 
have  set  at  the  joining  of  the  old  and 
new  ages  this  one  person  with  the  learn- 
ing and  tastes  of  the  ancestors  with  the 
irreverent  criticism  of  the  moderns  to 
comment  on  the  transition  ;  and,  having 
fashioned    him,    to     have     broken    the 

mould."     (Price,    $1.25.) A    Roman 

Singer^  by   F.  Marion   Crawford,  is  the 


latest  addition  to  Macmillan's  Novelists* 
Library.     (Price,  50  cents.) 

Two  more  volumes  of  the  charming 
reprint  of  Gait's  chaiming  novels  have 
just  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Roberts 
Brothers.  Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett,  in  his 
introduction,  warns  us,  indeed,  that  The 
Provost  has  a  more  restricted  view  of  life 
than  we  get  in  The  Annals^  but  claims 
most  justly  Mrs.  Soorocks  as  **  the  pre- 
cious jewel  carried  in  the  head  of  one  of 
Gait's  most  neglected  books" — The  Last 
of  the  Lairds,  The  appended  notes,  and 
especially  the  glossary,  will  be  service- 
able  to   readers  not  familiar  with   the 

Scotch     dialect. Two    hitherto    un- 

published  essays  of  Emerson's,  which 
have  *  been  unearthed  and  published 
by  Messrs.  Lamson,  Wolffe  and  Com- 
pany, will  be  of  interest  to  the  ^stu- 
dent of  the  '*  Yankee  Plato."  That  on 
"  The  Character  of  Socrates"  was  writ- 
ten in  his  seventeenth  year,  in  1820,  and 
the  one  on  "  The  Present  State  of  Ethi- 
cal Philosophy"  during  the  following 
year.  Even  at  that  early  age  there  is 
the  fresh,  unexpected  note  which  later 
allured  some  while  it  repelled  others 
in  his  writings,  and  one  can  discern  in 
these  boyish  essays  how  the  child  was 
father  to  the  man.  To  the  biographer 
of  Emerson,  when  he  arrives,  these  two 
fragments  of  the  inchoate  philosopher  of 
New  England  will  afford  new  material 
from  which  some  clue  may  be  had  to  his 
early  development.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  writes  an  Introduction,  brief  but 
adequate,  to  the  essays.     (Price,  $1.00.) 

Messrs.   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  send 

us  Fenimore  Cooper's  The  Spy  in  their 
new  popular  edition  of  his  novels.  It  is 
printed  in  bold,  clear  type  on  good 
paper ;  is  well  bound,  with  gilt  top, 
and  contains  a  frontispiece  illustration. 
(Price,  $1.25.) 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  May  i,  1896. 

Publications  for  the  month  were  numerous,  the 
{greater  number  being  fiction.  While  these  have 
caused  some  activity,  the  reports  of  dull  trade 
generally  prevail. 

We  are  able,  however,  to  report  a  continued  good 
trade  from  the  libraries  throughout  the  city  and 
rountry.    Text-books  also  were  in  demand  after 


the  spring  vacations,  calls  for  works  on  botany 
being  especially  noticeable,  with  Nelson's  Her- 
barium leading  in  popularity. 

What  may  be  termed  seasonable  books  on  such 
subjects  as  flowers,  birds,  and  outdoor  sports 
have  not  yet  reached  the  same  demand,  as  was  so 
pronounced  last  spring.  A  number  of  new  titles 
have  appeared,  including  Spnn^  Notes  from  Ten- 
nessee,  by  Bradford  Torrey,  and  Four- Handed  Folk ^ 
by  Olive  Thorne  Miller. 
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The  annual  exodus  to  Europe  has  created  quite 
a  demand  for  Guide  Books^  and  the  new  editions 
of  Baedeker^  The  Satchel  Guide  and  CasselVs 
Packet  Guide  have  sold  readily. 

The  sale  of  paper- bound  books  still  drafts. 
The  leading  issues  of  the  month  were  An  Un- 
satisfactory Lover^  by  the  Duchess,  and  Chronicles 
of  Martin  Hewitt^  by  Arthur  Morrison. 

Cheap  handy  volume  editions  of  popular  books 
continue  to  be  popular.  Stepping  Heaventvard^  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Prentiss,  is  one  of  the  most  recent, 
while  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  are 
issuing  in  attractive  styles  An  Original  Belle,  A 
Border  Shepherdess^  Christie  Johnstone^  and  other 
standard  stories. 

A  number  of  memoirs  are  at  present  command- 
ing attention.  Those  of  Mary  Anderson  issued 
during  the  month  have  already  sold  largely,  and 
those  of  Barras,  completed  with  the  publication 
of  volumes  three  and  four,  are  also  being  well  re- 
ceived. The  Life  and  Jitters  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes^  by  John  T.  Morse,  announced  for  early 
publication,  will  undoubtedly  have  a  large  sale. 
Advance  orders  for  this  work  have  been  heavy. 

Works  on  Eastern  countries  continued  to  sell 
well.  With  Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Sudan,  and 
Kokoro  leading  in  point  of  sale.  Other  popular 
books  have  been  The  Psychic  Phenomena  and 
Menticulture ,  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,  A 
Lady  of  Quality ^  and  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage. 

The  month's  notable  publications  include  Adam 
Johnstonis  Son,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford  ;  7'om 
Grogan,  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  ;  Cinderella  and 
Other  Stories,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis;  Stephen, 
by  Florence  Morse  Kingsley  ;  also  new  books  by 
Mark  Twain,  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  and  Robert  W. 
Chambers. 

The  books  which  led  in  sales  during  the  month 
were  as  follows  : 

Cinderella.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
$i.oo. 

Adam  Johnstone's  Son.  By  F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford.    $1 .  50. 

Tom  Grogan.    By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.   $1.50 

Stephen.    By  Florence  Morse  Kingsley.    $1  25. 

A  Lady  of  Quality.  By  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett.     $1.50. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
claren.     $1.25. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
75  cts. 

The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.  By  Srcphcn  Crane. 

$T  00. 

A  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.  By  John  Kcn- 
drick  Bangs.    $1.25. 

A  Singular  Life.     By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

|i  25. 

The  Copsford  Mystery.  By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
Paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  1.25. 

Her  Senator.  By  Archibald  Clavcring  Guntcr. 
Paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  Jji.oo. 

An  Unsatisfactory  Lover.  By  the  Duchess. 
Paper,  50  cts.  ;  cloth,  $i.ou. 

Marie  Corelli's  Works. 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  May  i,  1896. 

While  the  condition  of  business  remains  much 
as  it  was  when  we  made  our  last  report,  there  ap- 
pear signs  of  increasing  activity.  April  trade 
was,  as  a  whole,  fair.   The  continuation  of  Easter 


business  was  somewhat  light,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  purveyors  of  Easter  goods  anticipated 
this  condition  of  things,  for  their  efforts  were 
light  also,  and  very  few  new  books  belonging  to 
this  class  appeared.  By  far  the  most  noticeable 
feature  of  the  month  was  the  active  interest 
shown  in  the  publication  of  new  books,  nearly 
all  of  which  have  had  excellent  sales,  particularly 
those  published  during  the  month  itself.  Mrs. 
Burnett's  A  Lady  of  Quality  sold  nearly  as  well 
as  it  did  in  March,  while  many  of  the  older  favour- 
ites, such  as  The  House  Bont  on  the  Styx,  Comedies 
of  Courtship,  Menticulture,  Law  of  Psychic  Phe- 
nomena, The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  A  Singular 
Life,  did  even  better  and  went  ahead  of  last 
month's  record. 

The  output  for  April  has  been  an  excellent  one. 
Fiction  led,  of  course,  with  such  books  as  F. 
Hopkinson  Smith's  Tom  Grogan,  Marion  Craw- 
ford's Adam  Johnstone's  Son,  R.  H.  Davis's  Cin- 
derella, closely  followed  by  Harold  Frederic's 
'The  Dam  nation  of  7  heron  Ware,  Gilbert  Parker's 
Seats  of  the  Mighty,  and  Stephen,  by  Florence 
Morse  Kingsley.  In  other  classes  The  Memoirs 
of  Barras,  Vols.  III.  and  IV.,Lecky's  Democracy 
and  Liberty,  White's  History  of  the  Warfare  of 
Science  with  Theology,  Curtis' s  Venezuela  were 
the  most  prominent. 

While  in  a  sense  we  sympathise  heartily  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  anonymous  author 
of  The  Wail  of  a  Reader  in  the  May  Bookman, 
yet  as  a  business  man  we  should  hardly  care  to 
see  her  suggestion  of  bottling  up  our  authors  for 
awhile  adopted.  A  new  book  by  a  popular 
author  is  gladly  welcomed  by  the  bookseller  at  all 
times,  and  is  almost  a  blessing  when  times  are 
quiet.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  new  books, 
the  early  spring  trade  of  1896  would  have  been 
very  dull  indeed. 

Miss  Phelps's  A  Singular  Life  still  keeps  up 
its  remarkable  sale,  and  bids  fair  to  become  nearly 
as  famous  as  her  Gates  Ajar. 

Electricity  is  a  science  that  nearly  everybody  is 
interested  in.  and  the  demand  for  non-technical 
manuals,  written  for  the  ordinary  reader,  con- 
tinues good  all  the  time.  Perhaps  the  best  sell- 
ing little  book  in  this  line  at  present  is  Atkinson's 
Electricity  for  Everybody,  which  is  having  quite  a 
vogue  for  a  work  of  its  class. 

The  small,  cheap  sixteenmo  style  of  books  con- 
tinues to  be  as  fashionable  as  ever,  and  many 
publishers  are  issuing  some  of  their  best  selling 
titles  in  this  shape.  There  is  certainly  plenty  of 
variety  in  these  popular  lines,  for  among  the 
latest  additions  we  notice  so  popular  a  juvenile  as 
Beautiful  Joe  diXid  so  old  a  favourite  as  Stepping 
Heavenward. 

The  cycling  season  is  now  upon  us,  and  the 
demand  for  books  upon  this  popular  pastime  is 
increasing.  As  yet  the  literature  of  the  wheel 
does  not  amount  to  much  in  regard  to  quantity, 
but  the  field  is  large,  and  this  year  should  see 
many  additions  to  it.  There  is  cert^xinly  room 
for  some  real  good  route  maps  for  tourists,  which 
should  also  contain  plenty  of  reliable  information 
about  places  which  every  cyclist  wants  to  know. 
Above  all  things,  cycling  literature  should  be 
cheap  and  handy,  and  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.  seem  to  have  comprehended  this  when  they 
put  their  Cycling  for  Health  and  Pleasure  into  a 
cheap  form. 

Interest  in  Hypnotism  and  Mental  Science, 
which  has  been  so  marked  of  late,  shows  no  signs 
of    waning,  and  Hudson's  Law  of  Psychic  Phf 
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nomena  is  still  selling  largely  all  over  the  country. 
The  new  edition  of  Hart's  Hypnotism  is  also  go- 
ing well. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  book,  in  regard  to 
outside  appearance,  published  this  spring  is  Hop- 
kinson  Smith's  Tom  Grogan^  which,  however,  al- 
though it  set  a  new  style,  so  to  speak,  loses  none 
of  the  ch.iracteristics  of  the  Riverside  Press. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  which  sold 
best  last  month  : 

Tom  Grogan.    By  F    Hopkinson  Smith.   $1.50. 

A  Lady  of  Quality.  By  Mrs.  F.  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett.    %\  50. 

Cinderella  and  Other  Stories.  By  Richard 
Harding  Davis.     $1.00. 

Adam  Johnstone's  Son.  By  F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford.    $1.50. 

The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.     $1.25. 

Menticulture  ;  or,  the  A  B  C  of  True  Living. 
By  Horace  Fletcher.     $1.00. 

A  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.  By  John  Kendrick 
Bangs.     $1.25. 

The  House.     By  Eugene  Field.     $1.25. 

A  Singular  Life.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
$1.25. 

The  Love  Affairs  of  a  Bibliomaniac.  By  Eu- 
gene Field.     $1.25. 

Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena.  By  Thomson 
Jay  Hudson.     $1.50. 

A  History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with 
Theology.    By  Andrew  D    White.    2  vols..  $5.00. 

The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.  By  Stephen 
Crane.     $1.00 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.     i2mo,  $1.25,  and  i6mo,  25  cts. 

Comedies  of  Courtship.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
11.5a 


ENGLISH   LETTER. 

London,  March  23  to  April  18.  1896. 

The  result  of  two  closed  days  in  a  month  is  ob- 
viously to  make  business  somewhat  quiet,  and 
such  as  been  the  case  this  year.  With  this  reser- 
vation, trade  has  been  on  the  whole  satisfactory, 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in 
other  years.  So  much  for  the  home  trade. 
Colonial  and  foreign  orders  have  been  coming  in 
at  the  usual  rate,  and  have  been  fairly  heavy. 

It  is  curious  to  note  now  Dame  Fashion  rules 
even  in  book  production.  Just  now  the  rage  is 
for  long,  narrow,  rough-edged,  paper-covered 
volumes,  each  series  styling  itself  a  "library." 
The  •*  Pseudonym  Library"  set  the  fashion  in 
this  instance.     What  will  be  the  next  style  ? 

Seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  classics  are 
receiving  considerable  attention.  There  arc 
several  new  editions  of  such  works  as  Walton's 
Angler  and  Boswell's  yi^A/ij^//,  and  they  are  sell- 
ing very  well. 

Murray's,  Baedeker's,  Black's,  and  Baddeley's 
Guide  Books  are  now  being  enquired  for,  as  well 
as  the  lesser  handbooks  and  county  companions. 

Several  works  on  South  Africa,  from  various 
points  of  view,  have  been  issued.  There  is  not 
the  run  upon  them  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected.    The  popular  book  has  not  yet  appeared. 

The  unabated  favour  with  which  the  6s.  novel  is 
received  is  remarkable,  and  so  is  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  publications  would  probably  have 
appeared  at  is.  in  paper  covers,  if  they  had  been 
issued  a  few  years  since,  when  the  latter  form  was 


popular.     The  favourite  author  is  Marie  CorelU. 
A  Mighty  Atom  has  sold  by  tens  of  thousands. 

Among  magazines,  the  most  prominent  feature 
is  the  large  sale  of  the  New  Review  since  the 
commencement  of  a  series  of  articles  on  South 
Africa.  The  announcement  of  the  programme  of 
the  May  issue  has  already  led  to  a  heavy  booking 
of  orders.  The  fortnightly  issue  of  the  Navy  and 
Army  shows  no  decrease,  a  state  of  affairs  which 
many  expected,  considering  liow  the  subject  is 
now  to  the  fore.  Much  interest  is  also  being 
shown  in  all  publications  relating  to  the  two 
services. 

The  3s.  6d.  issue  of  Mrs.  Craik's  novels,  of 
which  A  Noble  Life  is  the  latest,  has  been  very 
well  timed,  judging  from  the  sales. 

Translations  of  Continental  literature  are  still 
mainly  undertaken  by  ladies,  a  fact  to  which  at- 
tention has  already  been  directed.  An  exception, 
however,  is  found  in  German  and  other  theologi- 
cal literature,  which  still  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
sterner  sex. 

In  the  subjoined  list  of  works  the  preponder- 
ance of  novels  is  again  apparent.  A  large  num- 
ber of  religious  books  are  selling  freely,  but  they 
are  for  the  most  part  small  publications,  and  are 
consequently  not  included  below. 

The  Sorrows  of  Satan.     By  Marie  Corelli.     6s. 

A  Lady  of  Quality.  By  Frances  H.  Burnett. 
6s. 

Cleg  Kelly.     By  S.  R.  Crockett.     6s. 

The  Heart  of  the  World.  By  H.  R.  Haggard. 
6s. 

Illumination.     By  H.  Frederic.     6s. 

The  Sowers.     By  H.  S.  Merriman.     6s. 

The  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard.  By  A. 
Conan  Doyle.     6s. 

Mistress  Dorothy  Marvin.  By  J.  C.  Snaith. 
6s. 

la.     By  Q.     3s.  6d. 

A  Man  and  a  Woman.  By  Stanley  Waterloo. 
3s   6d.  net. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
3s.  6d. 

The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.  By  Stephen 
Crane.     2s.  6d.  and  3s.  net. 

The  Heart  of  a  Continent.  By  F.  E.  Young- 
husband.     21S. 

Sporting  Memoirs  of  Sir  C.  C.  de  Crespigny. 
i6s. 

Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Sudan.  By  Slatin 
Pasha.     2is.  net. 

Life  of  Franklin.     By  H.  D.  Traill.     i6s. 

For  His  Sake.     By  Elsie  Marshall.     2s. 

The  Creed  of  the  Christian.  By  C.  Gore. 
IS.  6d. 

Absolute  Surrender.     By  Andrew  Murray.     2s. 

A  Mighty  Atom.     By  Marie  Corelli.     3s.  6d. 

Joseph  Chamberlain.     By  S.  H.  Jeyes.     3s.  6d. 

Art  of  Reading  and  Speaking.  By  J.  Flem- 
ing.    3s.  6d. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH. 


New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold 
April  I  and  May  i,  1896. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  following 
lists  as  supplied  to  us.  each  by  leading  booksellers 
in  the  towns  named. 

NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN. 

^.  A  Lady  of  Quality.  By  Burnett.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 
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JtTK  Singular   Life.     By   Phelps   Ward.     $1.25.  ^  A    Lady    of    Quality.      By    Burnett.     $1.50. 

(Houghton.)  (Scribner.) 

^Red    Badge  of    Courage.     By  Crane.     $1.00.  4    A  Clever  Wife.     By  Ridge.     $1.25.  (Harper.) 

(Appleton.)  5.  The  House.     By  Field.     1J1.25.     ^Scribner.) 

j^^om    Grogan.     By    Smith.     $1.50.     (Hough-  6.   Love   Affairs   of  a    Bibliomaniac.     By    Field. 

ton.)  5J1.25.     (Scribner.) 

5.  A  Mighty  Atom.     By  Corelli.     $1.25.     (Lip- 

pincott.)  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

6.  The    Upper    Room.     By    Maclaren       50  cts. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  ^Tom   Grogan.      By   Smith.     $1.50.      (Hough- 
ton.) 

NEW  YORK.  DOW^NTOWN.  ^A    Lady    of    Quality.      By    Burnett.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

jCPl    Lady    of    Quality.      By    Burnett.      $1.50.  j^  The    House    Boat  on   the   Styx.     By    Bangs. 

(Scribner.)  ♦125.     (Harper.) 

^  Red    Badge  of    Courage.     By  Crane.     $1.00.  4.   Menticulture.    By  Fletcher.   $1.00.    (McClurg.) 

(Appleton.)  5.  Days    of    Auld    Lang   Syne.      By    Maclaren. 

^  A  Singular  Life.    By  Mrs.  Phelps  Ward.  $1.25.  $1.25.     (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

(Houghton)  ^Cinderella.     By  Davis.    $1.00.    (Scribner.) 
4.  Red   Republic.     By  Chambers.     $1.25.     (Put- 

^a"1*™\  u            .    e          t.    .-       c    A     ^  CINCINNATI.  O. 
>r  Adam  Johnstone  s  Son.     By  Crawford.    $1.50. 

(Macmillan.)  i.  Etidorhpa  ;  or  the   End  of  Earth.     By  Lloyd. 

jfiT Tom  Grogan.      By   Smith.      $1.50.     (Hough-  $2.00.     (Clarke.) 

ton)  ^  Tom  Grogan.    By  Smith.    $1.50.    (Houghton.) 

BALTIMORE,     MD.  3-  A    Woman    Intervenes.       By    Barr.      $1.25. 

(Stokes.) 

><A    Lady    of    Quality.      By    Burnett.      $1.50.  yT^  A  Singular  Life.    By  Mrs.  Phelps-Ward.  $1.25. 

(Scribner.)  (Houghton  ) 

2.  Mrs.    Romney.     By    Carey.     Paper,   50    cts.  j/'Red   Badge   of   Courage.     By  Crane.     $1.00. 

( Lippincott. )  (Appleton. ) 

3.  The  Wrong  Man.     By  Gerard.     Paper,  50  cts.  ^.  A    Lady   of    Quality.      By    Burnett.      $1.50. 

(Appleton.)  (Scribner.) 

4.  The  Mighty  Atom.    By  Corelli.    $1.25.     (Lip-  r-riruirTAvn    n 

pincott.)  CLhVLLANU,  O. 

5-  '^]'X   JiP^/    ?2f?!-  x^^    Maclaren.     50    cts.  ^  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.    By  Crane.  $1.00. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.)  (Aopleton  ) 

6.  Whist  of  To-day.     By  Work.     $1.00.    (Dieka.)  3.  A      Woman     Intervenes.     By     Barr.     $1.25. 

(Stokes.) 

BOSTON.    MASS.  ^  A  Lady  of  Quality.     By  Burnett.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 

-^^  ^.MP    ""^    Quality.      By    Burnett.     $1.50.  ^  Tom   Grogan.     By   Smith.     $1.50.      (Hough- 

(Scribner.)  j^n  ) 

,,»r  A  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.    By  Bangs.  $1.25.  5.  Amos  Judd.     By  Mitchell.     75  cts.    (Scribner.) 

^  J"  .^S^\''       ,  ^                  T,      ^              •  ^K  Adam  Johnstone's  Son.    By  Crawford.    $1.50. 

^  Red    Badge   of   Courage.     By   Crane.     5100.  (Macmillan  ) 

(Appleton.)  ^ 

4.  Cleg  Kelly.    By  Crockett.    S1.50     (Appleton.)  DENVER,  COL. 
Jg:  A    Singular   Life.     By   Phelps  Ward.     91.25. 

(Houghton.)  jt.  Red   Badge  of  Courage.     By  Crane,     ^i.oo. 

6.  Exploits    of    Brigadier    Gerard.      By    Doyle.  (Appleton.) 

$1.50.     (Appleton.)  .arComedies   of   Courtship.     By   Hope.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

BOSTON.     MASS.  ^The  House   Boat  on   the  Styx.      By   Bangs. 

$1.25.     (Harper.) 

JK  A   Lady    of    Quality.     By    Burnett.      $1.50.  4.  Bicyclers    and    Others.       By    Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Scribner.)  ( Harper. ) 

^<A   Singular   Life.     By   Phelps   Ward.     $1.25.  5.  The  Mighty  Atom.     By  Corelli.     $1.25.     (Lip- 

(Houghton.)  pincott.) 

.^Red    Badge   of   Courage.     By   Crane.     $1.00.  6.  The    Upper    Room.      By  Maclaren.     50  cts. 

(Appleton.)  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
4.  Aeronautical  Annual.     By  Means.   Net,  $1.00. 

(Clarke.)  HARTFORD.   CONN. 
.^Tom   Grogan.      By   Smith.     $1.50.     (Hough- 
ton.) «*<Adam  Johnstone's  Son.    By  Crawford.    $1.50. 
MTAdsim  Johnston's  Sons.     By  Crawford.     ^51.50.  (Macmillan.) 

(Macmillan.)  M  Tom  Grogan.    By  Smith.    $1.50.    (Houghton.) 

jg(  Cinderella.     By  Davis.     $1.00.    (Scribner.) 

BUFFALO,   N.  Y.  4"  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.     By  Parker.     $1.50. 

^,  (Appleton.) 

ttf^om  Grogan.    By  Smith.   $1.50.    (Houghton.)  5.  Trumpeter  Fred.     By  King.     75  cts.    (Neely.) 

2.  A   Fool   of  Nature.     By   Hawthorne.    $1.25.  6.  The  Dancer  in  Yellow.     By  Norris.     Paper, 

(Scribner.)  50  cts.     (Appleton.) 
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INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

^  Tom  Grogan.  By  Smith.  $1.50.  (Hough- 
ton.) 

^A  Lady  of  Quality.  By  Burnett.  $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

3.  Brigadier  Gerard.     By  Doyle.  $1.50.     (Apple- 

ton.) 
M  House   Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 
(Harper.) 

5.  Cleg  Kelly.     By  Crockett.    $1.50.    (Appleton.) 

6.  The   Sorrows   of   Saian.      By    Corelli.     ^1.50. 

(Lippincott.) 

KANSAS  CITY,   MO. 

jt,  Tom  Grogan.  By  Smith.  $1.50.  (Hough- 
ton.) 

2.  Bonnie   Brier   Bush.       By    Maclarcn.      Cheap 

cloth  ed.,  25  CIS.     (Dodd,  Mead  »S:  Co.) 
jgf.  A     Lady    of     Quality.     By     Burnett.     $1.50. 

(Scribner  ) 
^^  A     Singular    Life.     By    Mrs.     Phelps    Ward. 

$1.25.     (Houghton.) 
j^.   Red    Badge   of  Courage.     By    Crane.     $1.00. 

(Appleton.) 
6.  Cleg  Kelly.    By  Crockett.    $1.50.    (Appleton.) 

LOS   ANGELES,    CAL. 

^^  A    Lady    of     Quality.      By    Burnett.      $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 
2.  The  House.     By  Field.     $1.25.     (Scribner.) 
j^  Red  Badge  of  Courage.      By  Crane.     Si. 00. 
(Appleton  ) 

4.  Days    of    Auld    Lang    Svne.     By    Maclaren. 

♦1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

5.  The  Mighty  Atom.     By  Corelli.     $1.25.     (Lip- 

pincott.) 

6.  Exploits   of    Brigadier    Gerard.       By    Doyle. 

$1.50.     (Appleton.) 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

/«^  Cinderella.     By  Davis.     $1.00.     (Harper.) 
y2.  A    Lady    of    Quality.       By     Burnett.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
jf.   Red  Badge  of  Courage.      By   Crane.      $1.00. 

(Appleton  ) 
y4:  Tom  Grogan.     By  Smith.     $1.50.  (Houghton.) 

5.  A    Woman    Intervenes.       By    Barr.      $1.25. 

(Stokes.) 

6.  Days   of   Auld    Lang    Syne.      By    Maclaren. 

$1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

MONTREAL.  CANADA. 

1.  J.     Stuart     Blackie.      By     Kennedy.      $1.00. 

(Clarke.) 

2.  From    Far    Formosa.      By    McKay.      $2.00. 

(Revcll.) 

3.  Exploits    of    Brigadier   Gerard.      By    Doyle. 

$1.50.     (Appleton.) 
41^  A    Lady    of    Quality.      By    Burnett.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
5    Zoraida.     By  Le  Queux.     $1.50.     (Stokes.) 
6.  Vikings   of    To- Day.      By    Grenfeel.      Jj!i.25. 

$1.00.     (Revell ;  Marshall  Bros.,  London.) 

PHILADELPHIA.    PA. 

jt.  A    Lady   of    Quality.       By    Burnett.      $1.50. 

(Scribner  ) 
2.  Cleg  Kelly.    By  Crockett.    $1.50.    (Appleton.) 


^Comedies  of    Courtship.      By  Hope.      $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

4.  A    Mighty   Atom.     By   Corelli.     $1.25.     (Lip- 

pincott.) 

5.  Copsford's  Mystery.     By  Russell.  $1.25.  (Am. 

Book  Co.) 
J^  Red  Badge  of  Courage.      By   Crane.      $1.00. 
(Appleton.) 

PITTSBURG.  PA. 

^i^Tom  Grogan.      By  Smith.     $1.50.      (Hough- 
ton.) 

2.  A  Clever  Wife.     By  Ridge.     $1.25.    (Harppr.) 

3.  Seats   of   the    Mighty.      By    Parker.       $1.50. 

(Appleton.) 
jff  Red  liadgc  of  Courage.      By  Crane.      $1  00. 
(Appleton.) 

5.  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford.    $1.50.     (Holt.) 
^  The  House  Boat  on   the   Styx.       By    Bangs. 

$1.25.     (Harper.) 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  Amos   Judd.      By    Mitchell.      $1.00.      (Scrib- 

ner.) 

2.  A    Kentucky    Cardinal.      By    Allen.      $1.00. 

(Harper.) 
^.  Red   Badge  of    Courage.     By   Crane.     $1.00. 

(Appleton.) 
yfT'Cinderella.     By  Davis.     $1.00.     (Scribner.) 
^  The   House    Boat   on   the   Styx.     By    Bangs. 

$1.25.     (Harper.) 
^.  Comedies    of    Courtship.     By   Hope.     $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

y^  k    Lady  of    Quality.      By    Burnett.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
^fT  Adam  Johnstone's  Son.  By  Crawford.     $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
jg^  Comedies    of  Courtship.      By  Hope.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

4.  The  Bicyclers.     By  Bangs.     $1.25.     (Harper.) 
f  A    Singular    Life.     By    Mrs.     Phelps     Ward. 

^1.25.     (Houghton.) 

6.  Kokoro.     By  Hearn.     $1.25.     (Houghton.) 

ROCHESTER.    N.    Y. 

jrf^Tom   Grogan.      By   Smith.     $1.50.      (Hough- 
ton.)  • 
^A    Lady    of    Quality.      By    Burnett.      $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

3.  A    Few    Memories.     By    Anderson.      $2.50. 

(Harper.) 
^  Red    Badge   of   Courage.      By  Crane.     $1.00. 
(Appleton.) 
[f^Adam  Johnstone's  Son.    By  Crawford.    $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
6.  The  Mighty  Atom.     By  Corelli.     $1.25.     (Lip- 
pincott.) 

SALT   LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 

1.  Trumpeter  Fred.    By  King.     75  cts.    (Neely  ) 

2.  A    Kentucky    Cardinal.      By    Allen.     $1.00. 
(Harper.) 

3.  Beside    the  Bonnie  Brier    Bush.      By  Macla- 
ren.    $1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

A     Lady    of    Quality.     By    Burnett.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
ig^"  A  Singular  Life.    By  Mrs.  Phelps- Ward.  $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 
6.  Aftermath.     By  Alien.     $1.00.    (Harper.) 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

pf  A  Lady  of  Quality.  By  Burnett.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

2.  Brigadier  Gerard.      By   Doyle.    $1.50.     (Ap- 

plelon.) 

3.  Cleg   Kelly.      By   Crockett.     $1.50.     (Apple- 

ton.) 
^lirRed    Badge  of    Courage.     By  Crane.     $1.00. 
(Appleton.) 

5.  Menticulture.       By    Fletcher.      $1.00.       (Mc- 

Clurg.) 

6.  Fire  and  Sword  in  Sudan.     By  Slatin  Pasha. 

$5.00.     (Arnold.) 

ST.  LOUIS.    MO. 

jff^Tom  Grogan.  By  Smith.  $1.50.  (Hough- 
ton.) 

rf'Adaiii  Johnstone's  Sons.  By  Crawford.  t»^-50« 
(Macmillan.) 

^The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.  By  Crane.  $1.00. 
(Appleton.) 

4.  The  Bicyclers.     By  Bangs.     $1.25.    '(Harper.) 
^gr'The     House    Boat   on  the  Styx,     By   Bangs. 

$1.25.     (Harper.) 
6.  A    Woman    Intervenes.      By    Barr.      $1.25. 
(Stokes.) 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

I.   Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.     By  Maclaren. 

15  cts.     (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 
^^Tom  Grogan.    By  Smith.    $1.50.    (Houghton.) 

3.  Titus.     By  Kingsley.     l|>i.25.     (Cooke.) 

4.  Cleg     Kelly.     By    Crockett.     $1.50.     (Apple- 

ton  ) 
j^  A    Lady    of   Quality.      By    Burnett.      I1.50. 

.    (Scribner.) 
Jo.  Adam  Johnstone's  Son.    By  Crawford.   $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 


.*      TOLEDO.  OHIO. 

jK  A  Lady  of  Quality.    By  Burnett.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

2.  Dr.  Warwick's  Daughter.     By   Davis.      $1.50. 

(Harper.) 
r  A  Singular  Life.    By  Mrs.  Phelps  Ward.    |i  25. 
(Houghton.) 

4.  The  Sorrows  of  Satan.     By  Corelli.      $1.50. 

(Lippincott  > 

5.  Barabbas.      By  Corelli.     $1.00.     (Lippincott.) 

6.  Aftermath.     By  Allen.     $1.00.     (Harper  ) 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

^^Adam  Johnstone's  Son.    By  Crawford.    $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
^A   Lady    of    Quality.      By    Burnett.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
^^Red    Badge   of   Courage.     By  Crane.     $1.00. 

(Appleton.) 
4.  The  Dancer  in  Yellow.     By  Norris.     50  cts. 

(Appleton.) 
J^  The    House  Boat    on    the  Styx.     By    Bangs. 

$1.25.     (Harper.) 
6.  Democracy  and  Liberty.     By   Lecky.     $5.00. 

(Longman.) 

WORCESTER.    MASS. 

^  Tom  Grogan.     By  Smith.    $1.50.  (Houghton.) 
^  Adam  Johnstone's  Son.     By  Crawford.     $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
jg^.  Cinderella.     By  Davis.     Jji.oo.     (Scribner.) 
4.  A     Few    Memories.      By   Anderson.      $2.50. 
(Harper.) 
^.  A    Lady    of    Quality.     By    Burnett.      $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 
6.  Broom  Squire.     By  Gould.     ^1.25.     (Stokes.) 


LIST  OF  BOOKS   PUBLISHED  DURING  THE   MONTH. 


AMERICAN. 


THEOLOGY. 
Argyll,  Duke  of.— The  Philosophy  of  Belief  ; 
or.    Law  in  Christian  Theology.     8vo.    pp. 
xxii-555,  $5.00 Scribner 

Bruiht,  W.--The  Roman  See  in  the  Early 
Church,  and  Other  Studies  in  Church  His- 
tory.  i2mo,  pp.  ix-490,  $2.00. Longmans,  G. 

Browne,  Right  Rev.  G.  F.— The  Marriage  of 
Divorced  Persons  in  Church.  Two  Sermons 
Preached  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  Febru- 
ary 16  and  23,  1896.     Bvo,  pp.  53,  40  cents. 

Longmans,  G. 

CuMMiNO,  J.  Elder,  D.D.— Through  the  Eter- 
nal Spirit  :  a  Biblical  Study  on  the  Holy 
Ghost.     i2mo,  pp.  315,  $1.50 Revell 

Davids,  T.  W.  Rhys.— Buddhism  :  its  History 
and  Literature.     i2mo,    pp.  xiv-230,   $1.50. 

Putnam 

Donald,  Rev.  E.  Winchester. — The  Expan- 
sion of  Religion.  Six  Lectures  Delivered 
before  the  Lowell  Institute.  i2mo,  pp. 
v-298,   $1.50 Houghton,  M. 

Fisher,  Geo.  Park.— History  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine.    8vo,  pp.  xv-583,  $2.50  wr/..  .Scribner 

Guinness.  H.  Grattan. — Creation  Centred  in 
Christ.    8vo,  pp.  xxix-536,  $2. 50.  Armstrong 


Kent.  Chas.  Foster. — A  History  of  the  Hebrew 
People  from  the  Settlement  in  Canaan  to 
the  Division  of  the  Kingdom.  i2mo,  pp. 
xxi-220,   $1.25  net Scribner 

Montague,  R. — Heaven  :  Six  Sermons.  With 
Memorials  by  G.  E.  Merrill,  D.D.,  and  Al- 
vah  Hovey,  D.D.  Square  8vo,  pp.  v-192, 
1II1.25 Silver,  B. 

On  Sermon  Preparation.  Recollections  and 
Suggestions.  By  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  and 
Others.     i2mo,  pp.  viii-230,  $1.00. 

Macmillan 

Schultze,  a. — The  Theology  of  the  Apostles 
Peter  and  Paul  in  their  own  Words.  i2mo, 
pp.  xi-137,  $1.00 The  Comenius  Press 

White,  Andrew  D. — A  History  of  the  War- 
fare of  Science  with  Theology  in  Christen- 
dom. 2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  xxiii-415  ;  xiii-474, 
$5.00 Appleton 

Whyte,  Alex. — The  Four  Temperaments.  Nar- 
row i2mo,  pp.  ii-ioi,  50  cents Dodd,  M. 

FICTION. 

*'Adalet." — Hadjira :  a  Turkish  Love  Story. 
i2mo,  pp.  313,  $1.50 Arnold 
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Aguilar,  Grace. — The  Days  of  Bruce  :  a  Story 
of  Scottish  History.  Thick  i2mo,  pp.  560, 
1II1.50 Warne 

Alden,  W.  Livingstone. — Among  the  Freaks. 
1 2 mo,  pp.   V-195,  $1.25 Longmans,  G. 

Alexander,  Mrs. — A  Winning  Hazard.  i6mo, 
pp.    V-270.  $1.00 Appleton 

Barnes,  J. — For  King  or  Country  :  a  Story  of 
the  American  Revolution.  i6mo,  pp.  v-269, 
$1.50 Harper 

Becke,  Louis. — The  Ebbing  of  the  Tide  :  South 
Sea  Stories.     i2mo,  pp.  vi-2g2,  $1.25. 

Lippincott 

BoOTiiBY,  Guv. — The  Beautiful  White  Devil. 
i2mo,   pp.   vii-2S9,  $1.00 Ward,  L. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas. — Hydriotaphia,  and  the 
Garden  of  Cyrus.  i6mo,  pp.  xxxii-208, 
$1.00 Macmillan 

Buchanan,  Robert. — Effie  Hetherington.  i2mo, 
pp.  v-264,  $1.50 Roberts 

Chambers,  Robert  W. — A  King,  and  a  Few 
Dukes.     i2mo,  pp.  vii-363,  $1.25. .  .Putnam 

Chanter,  Gratiana. — The  Witch  of  Mithyford  : 
a  Story  of  Exmoor.  i6mo,  pp.  x-187,  75 
cents Macmillan 

Clifford,  Mrs.  Lucy  Lane. — A  Flash  of  Sum- 
mer: the  Story  of  a  Simple  Woman's  Life. 
i2mo,  pp.  iv-299,  $1.00 Appleton 

Crawford,  F.  Mario.v. — Adam  Johnstone's 
Son.     i2mo.  pp.   viii-281,   $1.50. 

Longmans,  G. 

Daudet,  Alphonse. — Tartarin  of  Tarascon, 
Traveller,  "Turk"  and  Lion-hunter.  i2mo, 
pp.  245,  $1.00 Macmillan 

Davis,  Richard  Harding. — Cinderella,  and 
Other  Stories.     i2mo,  pp.  v-205,  $'  oo* 

Scribner 

Delta.  Conjugal  Amenities.  i2mo,  pp.  iv-305, 
$1.00 Cluett 

Elmslie,  Theodora. — His  Life's  Magnet. 
i2mo,   pp.  vi-344,  $1.00 Warne 

Frederic,  Harold. — The  Damnation  of  Theron 
Ware.     i2mo,  pp.  ii-512,  $1.50.  .Stone  &  K. 

G.  G. — New  Sporting  Stories.  i2mo,  pp.  vii- 
218,  $1.25 New  Amsterdam  Book  Co. 

Goodwin,  Maud  Wilder. — White  Aprons :  a 
Romance  of  Bacon's  Rebellion,  1676.  i6mo, 
pp.  339.  ^1-25 Little,  B. 

Gras,  Felix. — The  Reds  of  the  Midi :  an  Epi- 
sode of  the  French  Revolution.  Translated 
by  Catharine  A.  Janvier.  i2mo,  pp.  xviii- 
366,  $1.50 Appleton 

Hardy, Thomas. — Desperate  Remedies:  a  Novel. 
i2mo,  pp.  ix-474,  $1.50 Harper 

Heney,  Thomas.— The  Girl  at  Birrell's,  i2mo, 
pp.  viii-342,  $1.00 Ward,  L. 

Holland,  Clive. — The  Lure  of  Fame.  i8mo, 
pp.  245,  $1.25. .  .New  Amsterdam  Book  Co. 

H0US.MAN,  CLE.MENCE. — The  Were-Wolf.  Square 
i6mo,  pp.  vii-123,    $1.25 Way  &  W. 

HowELLS,  W.  D. — A  Parting  and  a  Meeting 
i6mo,  pp.  iv-98,  $1.00 Harper 

King,  K.  Douglas. — The  Scripture  Reader  of 
St.  Mark's.  i2mo,  pp.  viii-306,  paper,  50 
cents Merriam 

LiLLiE,  Lucy  Cecil  White. — Ruth  Endicott's 
Way  ;  or,  Hargrave's  Mission.  i2mo,  pp. 
ii-286,  $1.25 Coates 


Mann,  Mary  E. — Susannah  :  a  Novel.  i2ino, 
pp  iii-352,  $1.25 Harper 

Marchbank.  Agnes. — Ruth  Farmer.  i2mo,  pp 
iv-312,  $1.00 Cassell  Pub.  Co 

Marryat.  Captain. — Frank  Mildmay.  i2mo 
pp.  xii-410,  $1.50 Little,  B 

Marryat,  Captain. — Peter  Simple.  i2mo,  pp 
xxxiv-522.  $1.50. .   Little,  B 

Mathew,  Frank. — The  Wood  of  the  Brambles 
i2mo,  pp.  vii-462,  $1.50 Way  &  W 

Morrison,  Arthur. — Chronicles  of  Martin 
Hewitt.  i2mo,  pp.  iii-267,  $1.00 ;  paper, 
50  cents Appleton 

Mosso,  Angelo. — Fear.  Translated  from  the 
Fifth  Edition  of  the  Italian  by  E.  Lough  and 
F.  Kiesow.     i2mo,  pp.  viii-278,  $1.75. 

Longmans,  G. 

NoRRis,  W.  E. — The  Dancer  in  Yellow.  i2mo, 
pp.  vi-350,  paper,  50  cents Appleton 

Out  of  Town.     i2mo,  pp.  viii-235,  $1.25. Harper 

PousHKiN,  Alexander. — The  Prose  Tales  of. 
Translated  from  the  Russian  by  T.  Keane. 
i6mo,  pp.  v-466,  $1 .00  net Bell 

Rod,  E. — The  White  Rocks  :  a  Novel.  From 
the  French.     i2mo,  pp.  vii-279,  $1.25. 

Crowell 
Russell,  Fox. — In  Scarlet  and  Silk  ;  or,    Recol- 
lections of  Hunting  and  Steeplechase  Riding. 
i2mo,  pp.  viii-295,  $2.00. 

New   Amsterdam  Book  Co. 

Sergeant,     Adeline. — A     Rogue's    Daughter. 

i2mo,  pp.  320,  $1.00 Stokes 

Sergeant,  Adeline. — Marjory  Moore.  i2mo, 
pp.  ii-426,   $1.00 Cluett 

Setoun,  Gabriel. — Robert  Urquhart.  8vo.  pp. 
341,  $1.50 Warne 

Sharp,  William. — Ecce  Puella,  and  Other  Prose 
Imaginings.     i2mo,  pp.  viii-124,  $1.25. 

Way  &  W. 

Simmons,  Vesta  S. — A  Village  Drama.  Narrow 
i6mo,  pp.   V-199,  50  cents.. Cassell  Pub.  Co. 

Smith,  J. — Platonic  Affections.  i6mo,  pp.  iv- 
249,  $1.00 Roberts 

Smith,  F.  Hopkinson. — Tom  Grogan.  i2mo, 
pp.  v-247,  $1.50 / Houghton,  M. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Castle. — The  Earl's  Granddaughter. 
i2mo,  pp.  iv-416,  $1.50 Bradley 

Stimson,  F.  J. — Pirate  Gold.  i6mo.  pp  iii-20C), 
$1.25 Houghton,  M. 

Stories  by  English  Authors.  England.  Charles 
Rcade,  F.  W.  Robinson,  and  Others.  i6mo, 
pp.  207,  75  cents Scribner 

Stories  by  English  Authors.  Ireland.  Samuel 
Lover,  George  H.  Jessop,  and  Others. 
i6mo,  pp.  180,  75  cents Scribner 

White,  W.  Hale. — Clara  Hapgood.  Edited  by 
his  Friend,  Reuben  Shapcott.  i2mo,  pp.  iii- 
265,  $1.25 Dodd,  M. 

WiLKiNS.  Mary  E. — Madelon.  i6mo,  pp.  iii- 
376,  $1.25 Harper 

POETRY. 

Cawein,  Madison. — Undertones.  32mo,  pp.  viii- 
65,  75  cents  net Copeland  &  D. 

Cawein,  Madison. — The  White  Snake,  and 
Other  Poems.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man into  the  Original  Metres  by  Madison 
Cawein.     i2mo,  pp.  ix-79,  $2.00. . .  .Morton 
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KimbaUm  Hannah  Parker.— Soul  and  Sense. 
32mo,  pp.  x-89,  75  cents  //^/..Copeland  &  D. 

Lampman,  Archibald. — Lyrics  of  Earth.  i6mo, 
pp.  iii-56,  $1.00  net Copeland  &  D. 

Noel,  Rodem. — My  Sea,  and  Other  Poems. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  76,  $1.25  net Way  &  W. 

Perring,  Sir  Philip. — The  Fables  of  Florian. 
Done  into  English  Verse  by  Sir  Philip  Per- 
ring.    i2mo,  pp.  xii-184,  $1.25. 

Longmans,  G. 

RossETTi,  Dante  Gabriel. — Hand  and  Soul. 
32mo,  pp.  56,  $3.50  net Way  &  W. 

WoRi>swoRTH,  William. — The  Poetical  Works 
of.  Edited  by  William  Knight.  2  vols., 
post  Svo,  pp.  lxiv-337  ;  x-348,  $3.00. 

Macmillan 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Anderso.n,  Mary. — A  Few  Memories.  Svo, 
pp.  vii-262,  $2. 50 Harper 

Arnold,  Sir  Edwin. — East  and  West :  being 
Papers  Reprinted  from  the  Daily  Telegraphy 
and  Other  Sources.     Svo,  pp.  xii-373,  $4.00. 

Longmans,  G. 

Barras. — Memoirs  of.  Edited  by  George  Duruy. 
In  Four  Volumes.  Vols.  IIL  and  IV.  Svo, 
pp.  xlii-591  ;  xxxix-617,  $7.50 Harper 

BoUDiNOT,  J.  J. — The  Life,  Public  Services,  Ad- 
dresses and  Letters  of  Elias  Boudinot,  LL.D., 
President  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
2  vols.,  Svo,  pp.  xvii-419  ;  vii-415,  $6.00  net, 

Houghton,  M. 

Burns,  Robert. — The  Life  and  Works  of.  Edit- 
ed by  Robert  Chambers.  Revised  by  Wil- 
liam Wallace.  In  Four  Volumes.  Vol.  L 
Svo,  pp.  492,  $2.50. . Longmans,  G. 

Channing,  Edward. — The  United  States  of 
America,  1765-1S65.  i2mo,  pp.  x-352,  $1.50. 

Macmillan 

Chevrillon,  Andre. — In  India.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  William  Marchant. 
i2mo,  pp.  iii-265,  $1.50 Holt 

Clement,  Samuel  L. — Personal  Recollections  of 
Joan  of  Arc.  By  the  Sieur  Louis  de  Conte. 
i2mo,  pp.  XV-461,  $2.50 Harper 

Cory,  C.  B. — Hunting  and  Fishing  in  Florida. 
Svo,  pp.  304,  $3.75  net Estes  &  L. 

English,  Wm.  Hayden. — Conquest  of  the  Coun- 
try Northwest  of  the  River,  Ohio,  177S-1783, 
and  Life  of  Gen.  Geo.  Rogers  Clark.  2 
vols.,  Svo,  pp.  1186,  $6.00 Bowen,  M. 

Fitzgerald,  Percy. — The  Life  of  Laurence 
Sterne.     2  vols.,  pp.  xv-216;  v-220,  $3.00. 

Scribner 

Goodwin,  Maud  Wilder. — Women  of  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  Times.  Dolly  Madison. 
i2mo,  pp.  xiv-287,  $1.25  Scribner 

HA.MILTON,  S.  M. — The  Hamilton  Facsimiles  of 
Manuscripts  in  the  National  Archives  Re- 
lating to  American  History.  Part  I.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine:  its  Origin  and  Intent. 
Square  Svo,  $1. 50 Public  Opinion  Co. 

Hannay,  David. — Don  Emilio  Castelar.  i2mo, 
pp.  239,  $1.25 Warne 

Hume.  Martin  A.  S. — The  Courtships  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.     Svo,  pp.  viii-348,  $3.50. 

Macmillan 

Lecky,  W.  E.  Hartpole. — Democracy  and  Lib- 
erty. 2  vols.,  Svo,  pp.  xxii-568  ;  xx-f)Oi, 
$5.00 Longmans,  G. 


LEROY-BEAtJLiEU,  Anatole.— The  Empire  of  the 
Tsars  and  the  Russians.  Translated  from 
the  Third  French  Edition,  with  Annotations, 
by  Zenaide  A.  Ragozin.  Part  III.  Svo, 
pp.  xi-6oi,  $3.00 Putnam 

Locker-Lampson,  Frederick. — My  Confidences: 
an  Autobiographical  Sketch  Addressed  to 
my  Descendants.     Svo,  pp.  xii-440,  $5.00. 

Scribner 

Maitland,  Edward. — Anna  Kingsford  :  her 
Life,  Letters,  Diary,  and  Work.  2  vols., 
Svo,  pp.  ix-460 ;  vi-419,  $10.00. 

Parker,  Gilbert.— -The  Seats  of  the  Mighty: 
being  the  Memoirs  of  Captain  Robert  Mo- 
ray, Sometime  an  Officer  in  the  Virginia 
Regiment,  and  Afterwards  of  Amherst's 
Regiment.     i2mo,  pp.  ix-376,  $1.50. 

Appleton 

Pemberton,  Max.— a  Gentleman's  Gentleman: 
being  Certain  Pages  from  the  Life  and 
Strange  Adventures  of  Sir  Nicolas  Steele, 
Bart.,  as  Related  by  his  Valet,  Ilildebrand 
Bigg.     i2mo,  pp.  iii-245,  $1.25 Harper 

Pote,  William,  Jr. — The  Journal  of  Captain 
William  Pote,  Jr.,  during  his  Captivity  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  from  May, 
1745.  to  August,  1747.  Svo,  pp.  xxxvii-223, 
$15.00 Dodd,  M. 

Rees,  T. — Reminiscences  of  Literary  London, 
from  1779-1853.  With  Interesting  Anecdotes 
of  Publishers,  Authors,  and  Book  Auction- 
eers of  that  Period,  etc.  Square  i6mo,  pp. 
V-174,  $1.00 Harper 

Ross,  Hon.  Geo.  W.— The  School  System  of 
Ontario,  Canada  :  its  History  and  Distinc- 
tive Features.     i2mo,  pp.  xiv-203,  $1.00. 

Appleton 

RousiERS,  Paul  de. — The  Labor  Question  in 
Britain.  Translated  by  F.  L.  D.  Herbert- 
son,  B.A.     Svo,  pp.  xxvi-393,  $4.00  net. 

Macmillan 

Thompson,  H.  M. — Russian  Politics.  Svo,  pp. 
xi-2S9,  $2.00 Holt 

TooKER,  William  Wallace.— John  Eliot's  First 
Indian  Teacher  and  Interpreter,  Cockenoe- 
De-Long  Island,  and  the  Story  of  his  Ca- 
reer from  the  Early  Records.  Square  Svo, 
pp.  60,  $2.00  net Harper 

Traill,  H.  D. — The  Life  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
R.N.     Svo,  pp.  xi-454,  $6.40  fiet Scribner 

Tuttle,  Herbert. — History  of  Prussia  under 
Frederic  the  Great,  1756-1757.  With  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  the  Author  by  Herbert 
B.  Adams.     i2mo,  pp.  xlvi-150,  $1.50. 

lioughton,  M. 

Tyndall,  J. — The  Glaciers  of  the  Alps.  i2mo, 
pp.  xxvii-445,  $2. 50 Longmans,  G. 

Whibley,  Leonard. — Greek  Oligarchies  :  their 
Character  and  Organization.  i2mo,  pp. 
viii-212,  $1.75 Putnam 

SCIENCE,  ART,  ETC. 

Cole,  Grenville  Author  Jones. — Open-air 
Studies:  an  Introduction  to  Geology  Out-of- 
doors.     Svo,  $3.00 Lippincott 

Drayson,  Maj.-Gen.  A.  W. — Whist  La-vs  and 
Whist  Decisions.     iSmo,  pp.  x-182,  $1.00. 

Harper 

Erdmann,  Johann  Eduard. — Outlines  of  Logic 
and  Metaphysics.  i2mo,  pp.  xviii-253, 
$1.60  net Macmillan 
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Fleming,  James.— The  An  of  Reading  and 
Speaking.     i2mo,  pp.  vi-250,  $1.00. .Arnold 

HiBBKN,  J.  Griek. — Inductive  Logic.  i2mo, 
pp.  xiii-345,  $1.50 Scribner 

Hinsdale,  B.  A. --Studies  in  Education,  Science, 
Art,  History.     i2mo,  pp.  384.  $1  00. Werner 

HoLMAN,  H. — Education:  an  Introduction  to  its 
Principles  and  their  Psychological  Founda- 
tions.    i2mo,  pp.  xii-536,  $1.50. .  .Dodd.  M. 

Vance-Phillips,  L. — Book  of  the  China  Painter: 
a  Complete  Guide  for  the  Keramic  Decora- 
tor.    4to,  pp.  xii-311,  $3.00 Marks 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

At  Wellesley.  Legenda  for  1896.  Published  for 
the  Senior  Class  of  Wellesley  College.  i6mo, 
pp.  iv-226,  $1.00 Putnam 

Bailey,  W.  H.— The  Detective  Faculty  as  Il- 
lustrated from  Judicial  Records  and  Actual- 
ities of  Experience.     i2mo,  pp.  ii-172,  $1.50. 

Clarke 

Broadfoot,  Major  W..  and  Others. — Billiards. 
i2mo,  pp.  xii-455,  $3.50 Little,  B. 

GuRTEEN,  S.  Humphreys. — The  Epic  of  the  Fall 
of  Man  :  a  Comparative  Study  of  Caedmon, 
Dante  and  Milton.     i2mo,  pp.  xi-449,  $2.50. 

Putnam 

Keelky,  Leslie  E. — The  Non-Heredity  of  Ine- 
briety.    i2mo,  pp.  359.  $1.50 Griggs 


Miller,  Olive  Thorne. — Four-handed  Folk. 
i6mo,  pp.  V-197,  $1.25 Houghton,  M. 

Orchard,  Thomas  N.— The  Astronomy  of  Mil- 
ton's **  Paradise  Lost."  8vo,  pp.  ix-338. 
$5.00 Longmans,  G. 

QuiLLER-CoucH,  A.  T. — Adventures  in  Criti- 
cism.    i6mo,  pp.  viii-408,  $1.50...  Scribner 

Rules  of  Golf,  The.  Being  the  St.  Andrews 
Rules  for  the  Game,  Codified  and  Annotated 
by  J.  Norman  Lockyer  and  W.  Rutherford. 
32mo,  pp.  115,  75  cents Macmillan 

Selections  from  Lucian.  Translated  by  De- 
marchus  Clariton  Brown.  i6mo,  pp.  149. 
$1  25 Bowen,  M. 

Stimson,  F.  J.— Handbook  of  the  Labor  Law  of 
the  United  States.  i2mo,  pp.  xxiii-385, 
$1.50  net Scribner 

Stryker,  Melancthon  Woolsey. — Hamilton, 
Lincoln,  and  Other  Addresses.  8vo.  pp. 
192,  $1.50 Smith 

ToRREY,  Bradford.— Spring  Notes  from  Ten- 
nessee.    i6mo,  pp.  iii-223,  $1.25. 

Houghton,  M. 

Weston,  Jessie  L.— The  Legends  of  the  Wagner 
Drama:  Studies  in  Mythology  and  Ro- 
mance.    i2mo,  pp.  viii-380,  $2.25.  .Scribner 

Wir.GiN,  Kate  Douglas,  and  Smith,  Nora  A.-- 
Froebel's  Occupations.  i6mo,  pp.  vi-313, 
"li.oo Houghton,  M. 


ENGLISH. 

THEOLOGY   AND   PHILOSOPHY.  Bell.  Mrs.  H.— The  Story  of  Ursula.     6/-. 

Barrett,  G.  S.— The  Intermediate  State  and  the  Hutchinson 

Last  Things.     5/- Stock  Bourget,  P.— A  Living  Lie.     3/6 Chatto 

Bright,   W.— The   Roman    See    in    the   Early  Buchanan,  R.— Effie  Hetherington.     6/..Unwin 

Church.     7/6 Longmans  Clairmonte.  E.—The  Atricander  :  a  Plain  Tale 

Dialogue  of  the  Seraphic  Virgin,  Catherine  of  of  Colonial  Life.     6/- Unwin 

Siena.  Translated  by  A.  Thorold.  i5/-.Paul  Crawford,  F.  M.— Adam  Johnstone's  Son.     6/. 

FisKE,  A.    K. — The  Jewish    Scriptures  in   the  Macmillan 

Light  of  their  Origin  and  History.   5/-.Nutt  Dawson,  J.— The  Face  of  a  Soul.     6/-. 

Gibbon,   Rev.  J.    H.— The  Image  of  God.  and  Unicorn  Press 

Other  Sermons.     4/6 Stock  Drummond,  H.— Gobelin  Grange.    6/-. . .  Black 

^^^^^  T.y-Some  Scripture  Problems  and  their  English,  M.— As  the  Shadow  of  a  Great  Rock. 

Solutions.     3/6 Stock  5/. Digby  &  L. 

JAMIESON,  Re     G.— The  Great  Problem  of  God  Eden,  Guy.— He  Went  Out  with  the  Tide.     6/-. 

7/6  «^^ Stock  Macqueen 

Latham,  J    H.—The  Revelation  Given   to  St  Fothergill,  C— A  Question  of  Degree.     3/0. 

John  the  Divine.    Translation,  with  Critical  Black 

and  Expository  Commentary.      7/6. .  Stock      ^ ^„„,^   u      \k       mu    . /-       a  / 

„r      ^.     XT             ,  i^  .           /,  Frederic,  H. — Mrs.  Albert  Grundy.     3/-  nrt. 

Marshall,  W. — The  Nature  of  Christ.     3/6.  La^^^ 

T.        ^     ,r      «ru      o..   ..    T   n^f.^^."  Gray,  R.— The  Power  of  the  Dog.     6/...Jarrold 

Reich  el.    Rev.  G.   V.— What  Shall   I   Tell  the  &        /      j 

Children?    Object  Sermons  and  Teaching.  Grimshawe,  H.— Trapped  by  Avarice.     3/6. 

5/- Allenson  Digby  &  L. 

Smith.  C.  E.— In  the  Household  of  Faith.      5/-.  Haggard,  H.  R.— Heart  of  the  World.     6/-. 

Longmans  Longmans 

Talmudical  Fragments  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Locke,  W.  J. — A  Study  in  Shadows,     g/-. 

Edited  by  G.  Scheeter  and  Rev.  S.  Singer.  Ward  &  D. 

10/6 Camb.  Univ.  Press  Jocelyn,  Mrs.  R.— A  Regular  Fraud.     2/6. 

Wrlton,  J.—A  Manual  of  Logic.     6/6. . .  .Clive  White 

_,__,-.-,  Marchbank,  A. — Ruth  Farmer  :  a  Story.     3/6. 

FICTION.  Jarrold 

Argall,  a.  E. — By  a  Winding  Path.     3/6  tut.  Martin,    Mrs.    H. — Lindsay's   Girl  :    a    Novel. 

Houlston  3/6 Jarrold 
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PicKELLAR,  C  — In  Oban  Town  .  a  Novel.     6/-. 

Gardner 

Meldrum,  D.  S. — Grey  Mantle  and  Gold  Fringe. 

6/- Blackwood 

Newton,  F.  H.— A  Girl  of  Yesterday.  6/-.Hurst 
Ramsay,  R. — Miss  Drummond's  Dilemma.    6/-. 

Bentley 

Rhys,  E. — The  Fiddler  of  Carne.     6/-..Simpkin 

St.  Aubyn,  a. — The  Tremlett  Diamonds.     3/6. 

Chatto 

Speight,  T.  W. — The  Master  of  Trenance.     15/- 

$it't Chatto 

Stuart,  E. — A  Mine  of  Wealth.     3  vols.     21/-. 

Jarrold 

Swan,  A.  S. — Memories  of  Margaret  Grainger, 

Schoolmistress.     3/6 Hutchinson 

Tytler,  S.— -Rachel  Langton.     6/-.. Ward  &  D. 

Ui'WAKi),  A. — A  Crown  of  Straw.    6/-. .  .Chatto 

POETRY,  MUSIC,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Alexandrian  Erotic  Fragment,  and  Other  Greek 
Papyri.     Edited  by  B.  P.  Grenfell.     8/6  net. 

Frowde 
Belloc,  H. — Verses  and  Sonnets.     5/-. 

Ward  &  D. 

Boas,  F.  S. — Shakespeare  and  his  Predecessors. 

6/- Murray 

Grove,  G. — Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Sympho- 
nies.    6/- Novello 

Hai.l,  W.— The  Victory  of  Defeat,  and  Other 
Poems.     4/6  ftft Sonnenschein 

Hhxis,  W.  J. — A  Metrical  History  of  the  Life 
and  Times  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  21/- 
net Putnam 

Morris,  Sir  L. — Idylls  and  Lyrics.     5/-. Osgood 

Nietzsche,  F. — The  Case  of  Wagner,  etc.  10/6 
net Henry 

Osborne,  J.  A. — The  Vision,  and  Other  Poems, 
5/- Unwin 

Olivier,  H.  A. — Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Made 
Known  through  the  Church.  Set  forth  in 
Verse.     3/6  net Frowde 

Paterson,  a.  B. — The  Man  from  Snowy  River, 
and  Other  Verses.     6/- Macmillan 

Poems  of  England  :  a  Selection.  With  Notes  by 
H.  B.  George  and  A.  Sidgwick.     2/6. 

Potter,  C. — Cantos  from  the  Divina  Com  media. 

5/-  «^/.. Digby 

Weston,   J.    L. — The   Legends   of  the  Wagner 

Drama.     6/- Nutt 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Ballard,  A. — Chronicles  of  the  Royal  Borough 
of  Woodstock.     3/6 Simpkin 

Benham,  M.  S. — Henry  Callaway.  Edited  by 
Canon  Benham.     6/- Macmillan 

Black,  H.  C. — Pen,  Pencil,  Baton,  and  Mask: 
Biographical  Sketches.     io/6..Spottiswoode 

BoissiER,  G. — The  Country  of  Horace  and  Vir* 
gil.     7/6 Unwin 

BosE,  P.  N. — A  History  of  Hindu  Civilization 
during  British  Rule.     Vol.  3.     7/6  «<r/..Paul 

Brehm,  a.  E. — From  North  Pole  to  the  Equator. 
Illustrated.      21/- ..Blackie 

Brother  and  Sister.  Memoir  and  Letters  of  E. 
and  H.  Renan.  Translated  by  Lady  M. 
Loyd.     14/ Hcinemann 


Curtis,  W.  E. — Venezuela :  a  Land  where  it  is 
Always  Summer.     6/- Osgood 

Elliott,  W.  S. — The  Story  of  Atlantis  :  a  Geo- 
graphical, Historical,  and  Ethnological 
Sketch.     36  net Theos.  Pub.  Co. 

Ferguson,  Lady  — Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  in  the 
Ireland  of  1 1  is  Day.     2  Vols.     21/-. 

Blackwood 

GiBNEY,  late  Dr. — Eighty  Years  Ago  ;  or,  the 
Recollections  of  an  Old  Army  Doctor.  5/- 
net. 

Hume.  M.  A.  S. — The  Courtships  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.     12/- Unwin 

Hunting  in  Many  Lands  Edited  by  T.  Roose- 
velt and  G.  B.  Grinncll.     15/- Douglas 

Knight,  E.  F. — Madagascar  in  W'arTime.  Map 
and  Illustrations.      12/6 Longmans 

Life,  A,  Spent  for  Ireland  :  Selections  from  the 
Journals  of  W.  J.  O'Daunt.  Edited  by  his 
Daughter.     21/- Unwin 

Pearson,  C.  H. — Reviews  and  Critical  Essays. 
With  Memoir  and  Portrait.     io/6..Methuen 

Rothschild,  Baron  F. — Personal  Characteristics 
from  French  History.      10/6  net.  .Macmillan 

ToRR  C. — Memphis  and  Mycenae  :  an  Examina- 
tion of  Egyptian  Chronology.     5/-. 

Camb.  Univ.  Press 

Whibley,  L. — Greek  Oligarchies :  their  Char- 
acter and  Organization.    6/- Methuen 

SCIENCE,    ART,  ETC. 

Brown,  J.  A.  H.,  and  Buckley,  T.  E. — A  Fauna 
of  the  Moray  Basin.     2  Vols.     60/-.  Douglas 

Cutter,  T.  W. — Cottages  and  Country  Build- 
ings.    21/- Cox 

Du  Bois,  Dr.  H. — The  Magnetic  Circuit  in 
Theory  and  Practice.     12/-  net.  ..Longmans 

Early  English  Printing.  With  Introduction  by 
E.  G.  Duff.     42/-  in  portfolio. Paul 

Egerton,  Lord. — Description  of  Indian  and 
Oriental  Armor.     10/6 Allen 

Erdmann,  J.  E. — Outlines  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics.    6/ Sonnenschein 

Fletcher,  B.,  and  B.  F. — A  History  of  Archi- 
tecture.     12/6 Batsford 

Gordon,  W.  J. — Our  Country's  Butterflies  and 
Moths.     6/- Simpkin 

Heckethorn,  C.  W. — Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and 
the  Localities  Adjacent.     21/-  net Stock 

Keerle,  S.  E. — Industrial  Day-Dreams  :  Studies 
in  Industrial  Ethics  and  Economics.     5/-. 

Stock 

LiEBMANN,  Prof.  J.  A.  Vocabulary  of  Tech- 
nical Military  Terms.     5/- Gale  &  P. 

LocKWOOi),  G.  R. — A  Manual  for  the  Practice 
of  Medicine.     Illustrated.    i2/-«^/.Kimpton 

Mackay,  J.  N. — Light  Railways  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  India,  and  the  Colonies.     15/-. 

Lock  wood 

Oldknow,  R.  C. — The  Mechanism  of  Men-of- 
War.     Illustrated.     5/- Bell 

Parsons,  J.  D.  — The  Non-Christian  Cross.  4/- 
net Simpkin 

RousiER,  P.  de.— The  Labour  Question  in  Bri- 
tain.    12/-  net Macmillan 

Sedgwick,  Lieut.-Col.  W.— Argon  and  Newton  : 
a  Realization.     7/6 Whittingham 
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Starr,  M.,  and  Others. — Atlas  of  Nerve  Cells. 
42/- Macmillan 

Stephen,  L.— Social  Rights  and  Duties.     2  Vols. 
9/- Sonnenschein 

Threst,  J.  C. — Water  and  Water  Supplies.     8/-. 

Rebman  Pub.  Co. 

Watts,   W.   A. — The    Photographic    Reference 
Hook.     6/. Iliffe 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Farky,  Mrs.  J. — The  Normal  Domestic  Econo- 
my.    3/6  nft Normal  College  Press 


Franchezzo. — A  Wanderer  in  the  Spirit  Lands. 
Translated  by  A.  Farnese.     6/-  . . .  Simkins 

Kelson,  G.  M. — The  Salmon  Fly  :  How  to  Dress 
it  and  How  to  Use  it.     21/-  net Wyman 

Pennell,  E.  R. — The  Feast  of  Autolycus.     3/6. ' 

Lane 

Proverbs,  Proverbial  Expressions,  and  Popular 
Rhymes  of  Scotland.  Collected  by  A.  Che- 
viot.    6/-  net Gardner 

Watson,  E.  H.  L. — The  Unconscious  Humorist, 
and  Other  Essays.     4/6  net Lane 

WiLLouGHBV,  W.  W. — An  Examination  of  the 
Nature  of  the  State.     12/6 Macmillan 


CONTINENTAL. 


THEOLOGY. 


Alker,  E. — Die  Vortrojanische  agyptische  Chro- 
nologie  im  Einklang  mit  der  Biblischen. 
8M. 

Ehni,  J. — Die  UrsprUngliche  Gottheit  des  Ve- 
dischen  Yama.     4  M. 

Nourrisson,  J.  F. — Voltaire  et  le  Voltairianisme. 

7  fr.  S^  c. 
Pavot,  J.^De  la  Croyance.     5  fr. 

Proudhon,  p.  J.— J6sus  et  les  Origines  du 
Christianisme.     5  fr. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Adam,  Madame.  La  Patrie  Portugaise.  3  fr. 
50  c. 

Ballevguier,  Madame  O.  D. — Journal  de  Ma- 
dame Cradock  (1783-1786).     3  fr.  50  c. 

Baye,  Baron  de. — Kiev.     5  fr. 

Broc,  Vicomte  de. — La  Fontaine.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Brogue,  E.  dr. — Les  Portefeuiles  du  Pr6sident 
Bouhier,  1715-1746.     7  fr.  50  c. 

Gebhart,  E. — Moines  et  Papes.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Ouvr£,  H. — Un  Moisen  Phrygie.     4  fr. 

TouRNiER,  A. — Vadier,  President  du  Comit6  de 
Suret^  G6n6rale  sous  la  Terreur.     6  fr. 

Vanderheym.  J.  G. — Une  Expedition  avec  le 
N^gous  M6n61ik.     4  fr. 

Waddington,  R. — Louis  XV.,  1 754-1 756.  7  fr. 
50  c. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Brocchi,  Dr. — La  Pisciculture  dans  les  Eaux 
Douces.     5  fr. 

Catalogue  Illustr6  de  la  Soci6t6  Nationale  des 
Beaux- Arts.     3  fr.  50  c. 

DOms,  F.  a. — Handbuch  der  Milit^rkrankheiten. 
7  M.  50  c. 

Faideau,    F. — Les    Amusements    Scientifiques. 

3  f  r.  50  c. 
GiLLE,  P. — Figaro  Salon  de  1896.     15  fr.  50  c. 
Ottin,  L. — Le  Vitrail.     25  fr. 

Robillard   de  Beaurepaire,    E.    D. — Caen  II- 

lustr6.     40  fr. 
Talmeyr,  M. — Album  Forain      3  fr.  50  c. 

TouDouzE,  G. — La  Vengeance  des  Peaux  de 
Bique.     100  f r. 


POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

BoucHOR,   M. — Les  Chansons  de  Shakespeare. 
10  fr. 

DouMic,  R. — De  Scribe  t.  Ibsen.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Fragerolle,  G. — Le  Sphinx.     7  fr. 

Gounod,  C. — M6moires  d'un  Artiste.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Hanslick,  E. — Ftinf  Jahre  Musik.    6  M. 

Noel,  E.,   et  Stoullig,    E. — Les    Annales    du 
Th6altre  et  de  la  Musique,  1895.     3  fr.  50  c. 

SouBiES,   A. — Almanach    des  Spectacles,    1895. 
Sir. 

FICTION  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 
Albalet,  a — Une  Fleurdes  Tombes.    3  fr  50  c. 
Bleuler,  E. — Der  Geborene  Verbrecher.     4  M. 
BoscHOT,  A. — Pierre  Rovert.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Charpentier,    a. — Le    Rcnouveau    d'Amour. 

3  f  r.  50  c. 

Ci.emenceau,  G. — Le  Grand  Pan.     3  fr.  50  c. 
D'AiGREMONT,  P. — Monte-L6one.     3  fr.  50  c. 
>  Decourcellk,  p. — Les  Deux  Gosses.     7  fr. 
D'Haussonville,  Comte. — Socialisme  et  Charity. 

3  fr.  50c- 
Flat,  P. — Figures  de  Rdve.     3  fr.  50  c. 
Franay,  G. — Mile.  Huguette.     3  fr.  50  c. 
Ghika,  Princesse  M.  G. — Fatalit6.     3  fr.  50  c. 
GRfeviLLE,  H. — C6phise.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Hanotaux,  G. — L* Affaire  de  Madagascar.     3  fr. 
50  c. 

Hugo,  G. — Souvenirs  d'un  Matelot.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Leblanc,   M. — Les   Heures  de  Myst^re.     3  fr. 
50  c. 

Margueritte,  p. — L'Eau  qui  dort.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Maupassant,  G.  de. — La  Petite  Roque.     3  fr. 
50  c. 

Molinari,   G.   de. — Comment  se  Resoudra  la 
Question  Sociale.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Montbard,  G. — LaCasdeJohn  Bull.     3  f r.  50  c. 

Naurouze,  J. — A  Travers  la  Tourmente.     3  fr. 
50  c. 

Ohnet,  G. — LTnutile  Richesse.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Roux,  A. — Litt^rature  Contemporaine  en  Italie. 

4  fr. 

Vapereau,  G. — L'Homme  et  la  Vie.     5  fr. 

WoDZiNSKi,  Comte  A. — Srcbro  P6re  et  Fils.     3 
fr.  50  c. 
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GLADSTONE 

PRAISES 

The 

Damnation  of 
Theron  Ware, 

By  HAROLD  FREDERIC. 
Published  in  Enghnd  as 

Illumination. 

HAVE  YOU  READ  IT? 


STONB  &  KIMBALL,  Publishers. 
New  York  City. 


No  War  Library  Is  Complete  Witbont 

Mosby's 
Rangers 

A  History  of  the  Foriy- 
Ihird  Batialion  Vir- 
ginia Cavalrjr  (Mos- 
by's Command).  By 

J.J.Wll-UAMSON.of 

Company  A.  Illus- 
trated. 513  pp.,8vo. 
clolh,  tj.so. 

^Moiby'i    RanKen    con- 


—Ballimiri  Shu. 
ot  only  >  EDod  hiXory  af  ihe  iiploin  of  Mo9by'<  .:Dni- 
.  but  B  valuahli  conlrlbulion  Co  liie  litcnlun  ofihc  war 
■  "—Ricimnd  (V».)  DU^tck. 


"  The  book  ihowi  ih 
u  he  wu  bnve,  , 

■Itack  and  defmi 


"— Jjija  Fraatiae  Ckra. 


Stid  tf  tntwIUrr,  or  ml.  fnlfaiJ,  fy 

RALPH  B.  KENYON,  Publisher 

Tribune  BuHdint,  New  York 

PIsBM  tDBntioa  The  Bookhah  in  writing  to  advcrUien 


History  for  Ready  Reference 

and  Topical  Reading. 

-By  J.  N.  LARNED.  Ex-Prii.  Am,  LUrar,  Aa'u. 
Er~aivlnK  Wltory  on  All  Topics  In  (he  Euct 
Wordi  ol  the  HlitorUni  Thamiclva.  Nitl  tbo 
opiaion  of  DnBDMD,  hut  the  thausbU  of  iMiiy 
men  have  been  dlllscntly  WHiehl  out  and  ar- 
nngcd  for  the  R«dy  RetarcDcsof  lb«  Reader. 


W.  L.  Wliios,  Fogtmntter  Grneral. 
I  have  found  this  wotH  very  uBOfulancI  al- 
wajB  keen  It  near  »t  hand. 

Jl-BMis  Hakho.v,  Allomru  Central. 
I  believe  It  will  prove  nne  of  the  most  valu- 
able reference  books  to  eiletence.     

Dr.  JuJis  FisKE.  Slitorlaii. 
Where  the     illctionary    P»«  f'l''    HlBtniy 

should  E"-     KT.  Bev.  J.>HN  11.  \ISCEKT,  D.1). 

1 1'BDnot  now  cstiiDBU  the  value  of  the  time 
I  have  lost  lor  the  want  of  such  a  guide  and 
helper.  Rev.  Moses  D.  Uooe,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Sold  on);  br  subicripllon.  Eind  tor  Cktalar. 

The  C.  A.  NicbolB  Co.,  Pabllebera. 

SprlattBeld.  Maam,  


The  Transvaal  and 
"Dr.  Jim's"  Raid. 

DR.  JATIESON'S  RAID : 

ITS  CAUSES  AND  CONSEQUENCES. 
By  me  REV.  JAKES  KIKG,1U„  BJ>, 

yicar  if  Si.  Marj'i,  Brrvick^mi-  Tared. 
l2nio,  paper,  ISO  pages,  vlth  Route  nap,  Price,  SOc 
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Recent  Biography  &  Belles-Lettres 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ''WALKS  IN  ROME:' 


The  Qurneys  of  Earlham 

By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  author  of  "  Memorials  of  a 

Quiet  Life,"  "The  Story  of  Two  Noble  Lives,"  etc. 

With  over  fifty  illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  a  vols., 

$6.  > »  net. 

Thoso  \vh«»  have  read  "  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life," 
"T\v.>  Noble  Livfs,"  etc.,  will  need  no  further  intro- 
duction to  this  delightful  book. 


Biographical  Essays 

Being  Memorial  Sketches  of  Dean  Stanley,  Deaa  Al- 

ford,  Mrs.  Duncan  Stewart,  Paray  Le  Monial.    By 

Augustus  J.  C.  Hare.    Illustrated  with  portraits, 

etc.    Crowi:  ^vo,  $2.50  net. 

*'  Mr.  Hat  <■  rommands  the  hearty  thanks  of  every 
cultivated  reader  for  his  profoundly  interesting  me- 
morials."—/.<?// </c;«  Standard, 


THREE  IMPORTANT  TRANSLATIONS  FROM   THE  FRENCH. 


The  Duchesse  de 
Qontaut 

HER  nenOIRS.  Oouvemante  to 
the  Children  of  France  during  the 
Restoration,  1773-1836.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Davis.  In  two  volumes,  Svo.  illus- 
trated with  13  portraits  in  photo- 
gravure, in  cloth  with  gilt  top, 
$5.00. 


La  Rocheteries  ^^ Marie  Ahtoinettey 

riarie  Antoinette 

By  Maxime  De  la  Rocheterie. 
Translated  from  the  French  by 
Cora  Hamilton  Bell.  Illustrat- 
ed with  ao  photogravure  portraits. 
2  vols.,  Svo,  cloth,  $7.50. 

New  and  cheaper  edition.  With 
two  frontispiece  portraits  in  photo- 
gravure.   3  vols.,  Svo,  cloth,  $3.50. 


The  De  Goncourt 
Brothers 

THEIR  nenOIRS.  with  illustra- 
tions from  Original  Drawings.  2 
vols.,  Svo,  cloth,  $7.50. 

"  With  the  exception  of  '  Pepy's 
Diary,'  literature,  so  far  as  we  know, 
can  show  nothing  like  the  De  Gon- 
court Journals.  They  stand  out 
among  diaries  and  memoirs  as  some- 
thing unrivaled  and  unique."— .^- 
amtner. 


''AN  IMPORTANT  LITERARY  UNDERTAKING:' 

Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

Contributions  towards  a  literary  history  of  the  period.  Edited  by  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  English 
Editor  of  The  Bookman  and  The  British  Weekly,  assisted  by  TilOMAS  J.  WISE,  author  of  the  "  Bibliography 
of  John  Ruskin."  Only  1,000  copies  will  bo  printed,  and  of  this  number  250  have  been  secured  for  America. 
Under  nt)  circumstances  will  a  reprint  be  undertaken.    With  illustrations  and  facsimiles.    Volume  I.    Svo, 

cloth,  $3.tw  net. 

"The  first  volume  of  a  series  which  seeks  to  do  for  the  literary  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  what 
Nichol  s  'Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century'  has  done  for  its  age.  des<?rves  more  than  a  casual 
n«)tice.  If  the  succeeding  volumes  of  the  series  equal  the  first  in  merit,  the  'Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century'  will  become  one  of  those  works  'without  which  no  gentleman's  library  is  complete.'" — The 
Nation. 


TWO  ESSAYS  I.\   BELLES  LETTRES. 

Corrected  Impressions 


By  GEORGE  Saintsbury.     With  portrait  in  Photo- 
gravure.   Gilt  top,  cloth,  crown  Svo,  $1.25. 

"The  most  learned  and  vivacious  of  living  critics" 
in  these  charming  papers  has  thrown  the  liKht  of  pres- 
ent literarv  judgment  on  the  great  Victorian  writers, 
and  has  given  us  not  only  "corrected  impressions." 
but  bv  his  original  insipfht'has  widened  our  knowledge 
of  these  authors  in  their  relation  to  literature. 


The  Art  of  Thomas  Hardy 


By  Lionel  Johnson,    lamo,  $2.00  net. 

Etched  portrait  by  William  Strang.  A  fine  example 
of  dispassionate  and  humane  criticism,  and  so  full  and 
painstaking  an  account  of  the  Wessex  country  and  its 
rural  woodlanders  as  to  prove  a  very  mine  of  Hardy- 
ana.  The  bibliography  by  John  Lane  is  a  valuable 
feature. 


BY  AUSTIN  DOB  SON, 


Four  French  Women 

Being  sketches  of  Mademoiselle  de  Corday,  Madame 
Roland,  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  the  Princess  Lam- 
balle.  With  an  etched  portrait  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Corday.    i6mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes 

First  and  Second  Series.    Each,  $2.00. 


William  Hogarth 

A  Memoir,  with  Bibliography  and  Catalogue  of  Prints 
and  Paintings.  With  numerous  illustrations  and 
photogravure  reproductions.    Svo,  cloth,  $7.50  net. 

Horace  Walpole 

A  Memoir.    Svo,  cloth,  $9.00. 
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BOOKS   FOR   PRESENT   READING 


TUJi  SCOTCH  STORY  OF  THE  SEASOH. 

ROBERT  URQUHART 

By   Gabmiei.   Sktoun.   author  of  "Barocraig," 

"Sunshine   and    Uaar,"  etc.      Deckel-edged 

pa[HT,  l2mo,  cloth,  $1,50. 

•»•  A  delighiful  romance  of  village  life  and 
charucier.  wriiitn  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  Full 
of  pathos  and  quaint  humor. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Barhie  writes :  "At  last  a  novel  of  Scol- 

tl>h  HFb  without  the  old  dominie  in  it  I I  have  long 

waniud  10  meet  the  village  schoolinaslct  of  KMlay  in 
fiction,  and  Robert  Urquharl  proies  Ihal  he  can  be  made 
U  inlcresdng  as  a.nj  dominie  of  tliem  all." 

"A  notable  contribution  lo  modern  Rcoldsh  fiction." 
—SaHtmjH. 

"  May  be  at  once  pronounced  Bgreat»ucc«» The 

tlie  village  inn  rivals  that  of  Mr.  Hardy's  Wessex 


talk 


■■Another  commendable  writer  of  the  new  Scollish 
School.  Mr.  Setounalwnyswrilcswilhsound  feeling  and 
full  knowledge  ofhis  subject."— ri^Oii/iwi,  N.  Y. 

,*  HEty  BOOK  FOR  LOfERS  OF  NA  Tl/RE, 
NATURAL  HISTORy  CLUBS,  Etc. 

BY  TANGLED  PATHS 


™,/,..) 


ys.     By   1 


*  A  charming  little  year-book  o(  essays  on 
Nature's  ever-chanKin^  muuds  and  dresses,  [n 
the  Heart  of  Surrey— April  Showers— Riverside 
Wanderings— A  Woodland  Path— A  Halcyon 
Haunt-When  Summer  Pales,  etc.,  are  titles  of 
some  of  the  chapters,  and  take  the  months  in 

"  Onecannotpassunderthc  magic  of  his  song  and  not 
feel  its  spell.     The  imprint  of  Nature  is  over  the  whole 

took such  an  one  surely  nieriis  01 

llMkmM,  N.  Y. 

"  1'liey  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  o 
Jtuiiih  Alasengtr. 


-Tki 
l.door  life,"— 7"i< 


THE  WILD  FLOiyRRS  IN  COLORS. 

WAYSIDE  AND  WOODLAND  BLOSSOMS 

A  Pocket  Guide  lo  British  Wild  Flowers.  By 
Edward  Stbp. 

*,*  Containing  laS  colored  plates,  portraying 
Ij6  figures  of  wild  Sowers,  ferns,  lichens,  mush- 
rooms, etc.,  drawn  and  colored  direct  from  nature, 
and  a  selection  of  black  and  while  illustrations  of 
Ihe  lesser  known  ornamental  foliage  plants  ;  to- 
gether with  tables  of  natural  orders,  genera,  and 
species,  etc.. and  Index.  4O0speciesare  described 
in  the  te»l.     Siie  4ji''6}i  ins.,  limp  doth,  Ji. 50. 

■■  Written  by  one  who  has  in  mind  (he  exigencies  ol 
Ihe  rambler.  ■— 7"-!/  Boetman.  N.  Y. 

"  The  plates  are  excellent,  and  many  otihem  at  once 
recognitable  as  of  plants,  either  natives  of  thiscounlry. 
__  :_._^j — J  gpij  naturaliied  here," — Tki  Mayfiaatr, 


N.  Y. 


■'  We  hi 


••THE  MYSTERY  O 


THE  CARBUNCLE  CLEW— A  Mystery 

By  Fergus  Hume.     Ilmo.  cloth,  tl.as. 


It  until  the  mystery  i 


*V  SERIES. 

DON  EmUO  CASTELAR 

By   David   Hannav.     With  a   portrait,     iimo, 

cloth,  Ji.js. 

"  It  is  a  mal  deal  more  than  a  biography  of  the 
great  Spanish  orator,  and  might  be  not  unfairly  called  a 
spirited  outline  sketch  of  Spanish  poliUcs  during  ilic  last 
half-century."- TAeianrfM  Tim€i. 

THE  RT.HON.  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN 

By  S,   H.   Jkves,   Editor  of  the  Series,     tamo, 
cloth,  ti.35. 


.  F.  WARNE  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


jme 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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What  the  Leading  Papers  say  of 

"THE  BOOKMAN 


JJ 


The  CHURCHMAN 


The  BOSTON 
COMMONWEALTH 

The  ROCHESTER 
HERALD 


The  OUTLOOK 


The 
NEW  YORK  TIMES 


The 
BOSTON  HERALD 


The  ROCHESTER 
HERALD 

The  BUFFALO 
COMMERCLa 


The  BOSTON  TIMES 


The 
CHICAGO  INTERIOR 


The 
CHICAGO  JOURNAL 


The  BOSTON  TIMES 


says  th<it  the  record  which  this  already  celebrated  literary  journal  has  made 
for  itself  in  the  brief  space  of  a  few  months  is  remarkable,  but  its  success 
can  easily  be  measured  by  the  enterprise  and  foresight  of  its  founders,  for 
its  whole  plan  is  novel,  comprehensive  and  unusual.  It  has  from  the  very 
start  not  only  sustained  its  reputation  for  freshness,  sound  independent 
criticism,  thorough  and  reliable  workmanship  in  all  its  departments  along 
the  stronjs:  and  original  lines  on  which  it  has  been  developed,  but  it  has  ad- 
vanced with  every  number  and  increased  in  literary  value  and  interest. 

says  that  in  this  country  there  is  no  purely  literary  journal, — any  journal 
addressed  directly  to  the  writing  craft,  to  compare  with  The  Bookman. 

says  that  its  news  notes  are  fresh  and  interesting  and  its  contributions  are 
from  some  of  the  best  known  literary  people,  on  topics  of  importance, — 
not  papers  merely  written  to  fill  space. 

says  that  Thk  Booknian  strikes  a  distinctive  note  at  the  very  start,  distin- 
guishing itself  sharply  from  all  other  publications  of  a  similar  kind. 

pays  that  Thr  Bookman  is,  in  fact,  a  periodical  not  only  to  be  read  but  to 
use.  When  one  has  read  it,  he  is  not  done  with  it,  for  it  has  a  distinct  value 
as  a  work  of  reference.  Among  our  magazines  there  is  nothing  that  fills  the 
same  place.  It  comes  as  the  rival  of  none,  but  to  take  an  unoccupied  place, 
— a  place,  moreover,  which  was  waiting  to  be  occupied. 

says  that  The  Bookman  abundantly  demonstrates  by  its  choice  contents  and 
exquisite  dress,  its  right  to  live  and  to  represent  current  literary  out-put. 
Its  news  notes  are  crisp  and  comprehensive,  and  its  reviews  of  fresh  books 
thoughtful  and  helpful  to  those  eager  to  know  about  books  before  perusing 
them. 

says  that  since  its  first  issue,  every  succeeding  number  has  been  better  than 
its  predecessor.  The  fact  is  The  Bookman  found  a  large  and  roomy  field  for 
itself  in  this  country,  which  it  proceeded  to  fill  to  a  **t" 

says  that  there  has  been  no  magazine  that  can  show  anything  like  the  record 
The  B00K.MAN  has  made  in  rapidly  working  itself  into  public  favor,  reaching 
a  high  standard  in  freshness  of  literary  news  and  excellence  of  criticism, 
and  maintaining  that  standard  without  sign  of  falling  off.  The  February 
number  is  most  attractive,  and  we  are  confronted  with  a  feast  where  so  many 
"fat  things"  are  on  the  menu  that  it  is  hard  to  choose. 

says  that  The  Bookman  for  February  ends  its  second  volume  and  has  proved 
that  a  literary  magazine  can  be  something  more  than  an  advertising  medium 
for  new  books.  There  are  other  excellent  magazines  of  its  kind,  but  none 
thaf  occupy  the  same  place  that  The  Bookma.v  has  made  for  itself. 

says  that  the  book  reviews  are  good,  and  the  literary  gossip  is  interesting  and 
more  authoritative  than  in  most  other  magazines.  The  Bookman  is  easily 
the  leader  among  periodicals  of  its  kind. 

says  that  The  Bookman  is  rapidly  taking  its  place  as  the  leading  monthly  of 
the  United  States.  The  October  number  contains  not  only  a  wealth  of  inter- 
esting matter  for  the  unprofessional  reader,  but  it  presents  much  material 
of  the  highest  technical  value  to  writers. 

says  that  there  are  few  magazines  in  which  one  sees  so  many  famous  names 
among  the  writers  of  articles,  and  for  the  bookman's  table  there  could  be  no 
better  companion. 
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THE   BOOKMAN. 

An  Illustrated  Literary  Journal. 

English  Editor :-W.  ROBERTSON  NICOLL.  n.A.,  LL.D. 

Amertam  Editors: -Prof.  HARRY  THUR5TON  PECK, 

of  Columbia  College,  N.  Y., 

-JAHBS  nACARTHUR. 

THE  BOOKMAN  has  been  a  distinct  success  since  its  appearance  in  February,  189s. 
It  started  with  the  assumption  that  there  is  ample  room  and  a  sufficient  clientele 
among  the  great  multitude  of  readers  in  America  for  a  literary  journal  of  the 
same  character  as  the  English  Bookman,  and  its  brief  history  has  already 
thoroughly  justified  its  existence.  The  Churchman  says:  That  the  record 
which  this  already  celebrated  literary  journal  has  made  for  itself  in  the  brief 
space  of  a  few  months  is  remarkable,  but  its  success  can  easily  be  measured  by 
tne  enterprise  and  foresight  of  its  founders,  for  its  whole  plan  is  novel,  com- 
prehensive and  unusual.  It  has  from  the  very  start  not  only  sustained  its 
reputation  for  freshness^  sound  independent  criticism,  thorough  and  reliable 
workmanship  in  all  its  departments  along  the  strong  and  original  lines  on  which 
it  has  been  developed,  but  it  has  advanced  with  every  number  and  increased  in 
literary  value  and  interest. 

WHILE  THE  New  York  Times  claims:  That  the  Bookman  is,  in  fact,  a  periodical 
not  only  to  be  read  but  to  use.  When  one  has  read  it,  he  is  not  done  with  it, 
for  it  has  a  distinct  value  as  a  work  of  reference.  Among  our  magazines  there  is 
nothing  that  fills  the  same  place.  It  comes  as  the  rival  of  none,  but  to  take  an 
unoccupied  place, — a  place,  moreover,  which  was  waiting  to  be  occupied. 

WITHIN  the  compass  of  a  monthly  journal  the  Bookman  has  been  able  to  embrace 
all  parts  of  current  literature,  and  we  are  warranted  in  stating  that  it  not  only 
meets  the  needs  of  the  vast  majority  of  readers,  but  will  cover  in  the  course 
of  the  year  at  least  as  much  ground  as  the  weekly  periodicals,  and  at  less  ex- 
pense. The  Bookman  in  brief  has  proved  to  be,  as  a  contemporary  puts  it,  a 
vade  mecum  for  everybody  who  reads  or  writes. 

IN  ADDITION 

to  the  features  which  have  made  The  Bookman  popular  with  its  constituency, 
we  are  able  to  announce  (in  co-operation  with  the  Outlook)  for  1896  the  serial 

Publication  of  Ian  Maclaren's  first  novel,  Kate  Carnegie,  with  illustrations  by 
rederick  C.  Gordon,  who  visited  Drumtochty  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
"  A  Doctor  of  the  Old  School,"  and  which  Ian  Maclaren  says  has  been  illustrated 
** after  an  admirable  and  understanding  fashion."  The  time  is  early  in  this 
century ;  and  the  love  story  of  a  Covenanter  minister  and  a  girl  of  Jacobite  de- 
scent. 

CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT.— IwE  Bookman  is  unusually  complete  and  fresh  in 
the  matter  of  news.  By  its  means  the  latest  Literary  Gossip,  American,  British 
and  Continental,  is  brought  to  readers  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  country. 

NEW  WRITERS. — The  Bookman  will  continue  to  give  biographical  sketches  of  new 
and  rising  authors  of  the  day.    Portraits  and  other  illustrations  will  also  be  given. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERARY  ARTICLES.— The  Bookman  will  be  noted  as  here- 
tofore for  its  timely  and  important  miscellaneous  articles.  The  Series  of  Living 
Critics  begun  in  the  Octooer  number  will  be  continued  throughout  the  year; 
also  that  on  Neglected  Books.  The  interesting  papers  which  have  appeared  on 
the  Old  Booksellers  of  New  York  will  be  followed  by  several  on  the  Old 
Booksellers  of  Boston. 
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NEW  BOOKS* — The  Bookman  especially  aims  at  giving  prompt  reviews  of  new 
books  by  competent  critics.  Novel  Notes  has  been  found  to  be  a  valuable  guide 
to  readers  in  choosing  works  of  fiction. 

OUR  LONDON  LETTER.— The  Bookman  contains  a  London  Letter  by  Dr.  Robertson 
Nicoll,  who  has  gained  a  reputation  for  being  one  of  the  most  vivacious  and 
brilliant  writers  in  the  journalism  of  to-day. 

PARIS  LETTER.— The  Bookman  also  publishes  a  Paris  Letter  by  Robert  H.  Sherard, 
who  wields  an  equally  brilliant  pen. 

CONTINENTAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY.— The  Bookman  surveys  periodi- 
cally the  field  of  Continental  literature  and  the  latest  educational  publications. 

AMONG  THE  LIBRARIES.— The  Bookman  gives  especial  attention  to  Library 
Economy  and  accurate  news  from  the  great  libraries  of  the  world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. — The  Bookman  contains  matters  of  interest  to  collectors  of  rare 
books  and  bibliographers,  including  the  art  of  book-making  on  its  technical 
side. 

THE  BOOK  MART.— The  Bookman,    under  its  department,   ''The  Book  Mart," 

Presents  facts  of  an  interesting  and  novel  nature  alike  to  Bookreaders,  Book- 
uyers  and  Booksellers.  There  is  an  Eastern  and  Western  letter  embracing  the 
conditions  of  the  book  market  during  the  month ;  a  list  of  the  best  six  selling 
books  of  the  month  from  leading  booksellers  throughout  the  country,  whose 
hearty  co-operation  has  been  secured ;  a  list,  also,  of  the  new  books  published 
during  the  month,  American,  British  and  ContinentaL 

FINALLY,  The  Bookman  aims  at  interesting  all  connected  with  books,  and  at  being 
thoroughly  readable.  For  this  purpose  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  ablest 
writers  and  some  of  the  leading  booksellers  in  Great  Britain  and  America  has 
been  obtained.  Among  those  who  have  already  contributed  to  The  Bookman^ 
and  who  have  undertaken  to  contribute  in  the  future,  are  the  following  : 

HAMILTON   W.  MABIE,  THEO.  L.  DE  VINNE. 

J.  M.  BARRIE,  ROBERT   HOE, 

BRANDER   MATTHEWS,  AUSTIN  DOBSON, 

PROF,  henry  DRUMMOND,  ADOLPH  COHN, 

GEORGE  E.  WOODBERRY  FREDERICK  WEDMORE, 

STEPHEN   CRANE,  BEVERLEY  CHEW, 

FRANK  DEMPSTER  SHERMAN,  JANE   BARLOW, 

HALL  CAINE,  EDMUND  GOSSE, 

CLEMENT  K.  SHORTER,  THEODORE   ROOSEVELT, 

SIR   GEORGE   DOUGLAS,  BEATRICE  HARRADEN, 

A.  T.  QyiLLER-COUCH,  PROF.  CHAS.  F.  RICHARDSON, 

MELVIL  DEWEY,  PROF.  EDMUND  J.  JAMES, 

NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  DR.  ALBERT  SHAW, 

GEORGE  R.  CARPENTER,  BLISS  CARMAN, 

ALICE  M.  BACON,  E.  S.  NADAL, 

KATHARINE  TYNAN  HINKSON,  LIONEL  JOHNSON, 

GEORGE  SAINTSBURY,  H.  B.  MARRIOTT- WATSON, 

JAMES  ASHCROFT  NOBLE. 


THE  BOOKMAN  will  be  published  on  the  25th  of  each  month.  It  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  one  year  on  receipt  of  $2.00,  and  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers  at 
20  cents  per  copy.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  all  booksellers  and  news- 
dealers, and  by 

0000,  /WEAO  &  CO/WPANy, 

Publishers  of  THE  BOOK(M<iAiJ^,  149  ^^  151  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK, 
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Our  Newest  Books 


GOBSECK 

By  HoNORE  DE  Balzac.  Translated  by 
Miss  Wormeley.  i2mo,  half  Russia, 
$1.50. 

IN  HOMESPUN 

By  Edith  Nesbit.     i6mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 


NETS  FOR  THE  WIND 

By  Una  Taylor.     i6mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

These  stories  arc  quite  remarkable,  being  full  of 
originality. 

WHERE  THE  ATLANTIC  MEETS  THE  LAND 

By  Caldwell  LiPSETT.    ibmo,  cloth,  $1.00. 


THE  PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE  LIBRARY.     VOLUME  IV. 

GUNS  AND  CAVALRY 

Their  Performance  in  the  Past  and  their  Prospect  in  the  Future.    By  Major  H.  S.  May, 
R.A.     With  plans  and  illustrations.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

The  book  gives  an  account  of  the  united  action  of  cavalry  and  artillery  as  illustratctl  by  example*;  fioni 
military  history,  the  principles  which  underlie  their  training  together  in  the  past,  and  the  tactics  whicii  should 
be  adopted  to  insure  their  due  co-operation  in  the  future.  The  lessons  of  war  will  also  be  studied  and  ex- 
amined with  a  view  to  wimt  they  may  teach  us  in  the  present  day.  The  work  will  be  illustrated  with  diagrams 
of  various  battles  and  actions,  portraits  of  distinguished  cavalry  and  artillery  leaders,  and  several  battle  pictures. 

THE  ASCENT  OF  WOMAN 

By  Roy  Devereux.     i6mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

**  To  criticise  music  or  painting  without  some  special  qualification  and  some  technical  knowledge  of  the 
art  would  be  considered  an  unwarrantable  presumption.  But  any  callow  youth  or  inexperienced  spinster  lack- 
ing alike  in  knowledge  of  life  and  literary  ability  is  accepted  as  a  competent  critic  of  woman  **  It  is  of  course 
as  necessary  to  set  a  woman  to  catch  a  woman  as  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief." — j4uthor's  Introduction. 

PARAGRAPH  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

New  Revised  Edition  Brought  Down  to  1896.     i6mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 

*'  We  recommend  it  as  the  first  history  to  be  used  in  our  public  and  private  schools." — Philadelphia 
Pftss 

{IN  PREPARATION  FOR  EARLY  PUBLICATION.) 

POEMS 

By  Johanna  Ambrosius.     Translated  by  Mary  J.  SaflTord.     i6mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

**  How  she  acquired  the  exquisite  literary  style  she  possesses  will  not  be  explained  this  side  of  the  hero- 
after.  Not  a  false  rhyme  nor  a  halting  foot  in  her  verse,  not  a  figure  but  rings  true,  she  who  never  heard  of 
grammar  nor  rules  *  *  nothing  so  precious  has  come  from  the  Fatheriand  since  the  hymns  of  Luther  and  the 
writings  of  Goethe." — Phih.  Telegraph. 

^*  Here  is  a  woman  who,  by  sheer  force  of  genius,  has  risen  in  a  few  months  from  a  common  laboie.-  of 
the  fields  to  be  known  as  one  of  Germany's  most  popular  modern  poets.  The  striking  thing  in  her  poems  is 
their  lyrical  quality.  Whether  the  thought  be  sad  or  hopeful,  the  singing  quality  of  the  verse  is  ever  appar- 
ent."—A^.  Y.  Tribune. 

READY  DURING   THE  SUMMER. 


ilaris  Stella.  By  Marie  Clothilde  Bal- 
four. 

Shapes  in  the  Fire.  A  Mid-Winter  En- 
tertainment. With  an  hiterlude.  By 
M.  P.  SniEL. 

Day-Books.  Chronicles  of  Good  and 
Hvil.     By  Mabel  E.  Wotton. 


In  Scarlet  and  Qrey.  Stories  of  Soldiers 
and  Civilians.  By  Florence  Henniker, 
with  The  Spectre  of   the   Real,   by 

Thomas  Hardy  and  Florence  Henniklk 
(in  collaboration.) 

Ugly  Idol.     By  Claud  Nicholson. 


Our  Descriptive  Catalogue  {free  to  "Bookman  readers)  contains  a  list  of  66  titles 
in  paper  cavers.  

ROBERTS  BROS.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

Please  mention  T*ie  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers, 
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EXCELLENT  SUHMER  BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The  Life  and  Letters  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes. 

By  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.  With  Portraits  and  other  Il- 
lustrations.    2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $4.00. 

"  Not  only  a  very  interesting,  accurate,  indeed,  fascinating  de- 
scription of  the  life  and  character  of  his  friend,  but  the  work  has 
just  those  same  light,  familiar  touches  for  which  Dr.  Holmes  was 
noted  in  his  own  writings.  " — Boston  Journal. 

Joan  of  Arc. 

By  Francis  C.  Lowell.  With  Maps.  Large  crown  8vo, 
gilt  top,  bound  in  handsome  library  style,  $2.00. 

*'For  a  book  at  once  learned  and  popuLr,  it  is  difTicult  to 
Imagine  how  it  can  be  excelled.  It  is  marked  throughout  by 
careful  discrimination.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lowell  has  succeeded  in 
giving  us  a  very  clear  and  beautiful  impression  of  her  personal- 
ity."— Christian  Register^  Boston. 

Bayard  Taylor. 

In  American  Men  of  Letters.     By  Albert  H.  Smith. 

With  a  Portrait.     i6mo,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

"A  biography  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  marked  on  every 

page  with  theevidenceof  Taylor's  incessant  toil,  but  brimmingover 

also  with  the  magnetism  of  the  man,  with  his  buoyancy  and  the 

strung  temper  which  sustained  him  through  heroic  tasks." — Nfw 

York  Tribune. 

OUT-DOOR  BOOKS. 

Spring  Notes  from  Tennessee. 

A  charming  book  of  observation  by  Bradford  Torrey, 
author  of  *'A  Rorida  Sketch-Book,"  **  Birds  in  the 
Bush,"  "A  Rambler's  Lease,"  ''The  Foot-Path 
Way."    Each  book,  i6mo,  $1.25. 

By  Oak  and  Thorn. 

A  Record  of  English  Days.     By  Alice  Brown,  author 

of     "Meadow  Grass,"  etc.     i6mo,  $1.25. 

*'  Her  book  makes  it  desperately  hard  not  to  start  immediately 
for  that  wonderful  land  of  tight  and  color,  of  bright  sunshine,  of 
melting  blue  sky,  of  gorse  and  heather,  where  our  heroes  of  history 
and  romance  to-day  seem  to  live  and  move." — yermotU  Observer. 

Four-Handed  Folk. 

A  very  attractive  book  on  monkeys,  etc. ,  by  Olive 
Thorne  Miller,  author  of  *' Bird- Ways,"  *Mn 
Nesting-Time,"  **  Little  Brothers  of  the  Air,"  "A 
Bird-Loverinthc  West."  Illustrated.   i6mo,$i.25. 

In  New  Ens:land  Fields  and  Woods. 

By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.     i6mo,  $1.25. 

'*  We  feel  no  hesitation  in  advising  both  those  who  love 
Nature,  and  those  who  would  learn  how  to  love  her  to  possess 
themselves  of  these  charming  sketches."—  Tbc  Nation,  New  York. 


FICTION. 


Tom  Grogan. 

By  F.  HoPKiNsoN  Smith,  author  of  "A  Gentleman 
Vagabond,"  "  Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville,"  etc. 
Beautifully  printed,  and  bound  in  a  strikingly  artistic 
style.  Illustrated  with  nineteen  designs  by  C.  S. 
Reinhart.     Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

**  Tom  Grogan  is  a  woman  filling  a  man's  sphere  and  doing 
a  man^s  work.  She  is  a  noble  specimen  of  a  big>framed,  big- 
hearted  and  big-souled  Irishwoman,  with  all  the  finer  traits  of  her 
race.  ...  It  is  dramatic  and  interesting  throughout." — 
Boston  Herald. 

A  Singular  Life. 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.     $1.25. 

"  Every  line  in  the  book  is  worth  re-reading.  .  .  .  Miss 
Phelps  is  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  best  in  life,  in  love, 
and  m  religion."— T^  Christian  H'orld,  London. 

Pirate  Gold. 

A  thoroughly  interesting  story  of  Boston  fifty  years  ago, 
by  F.J.  Stimson  ("J.  S.  of  Dale").    i6mo,$i.25. 

The  Supply  at  St.  i^atba's. 

A  story  of  great  power  and  significance,  by  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  **A  Singular  Life/'  "  The 
Gates  Ajar,"  etc.     Illustrated.     $1.00. 

A  Gentleman  Vagabond  and  Some 

Otbers 

By  F.  HoPKiNSON  Smith.     $1.25. 

"  Delightful  reading."— Broo^/yn  Eagle. 

Tbe  Parson's  Proxy. 

A  very  interesting  story,  of  decided  originality,  by 
Kate  W.  Hamilton.     $1.25. 

Tbe  Village  Watcb-Tower. 

By  Mrs.  WiGGiN.   $1.00. 

**  The  book  is  a  mine  of  character,  of  amusement  and  pathos.** 
— Christian  H'orld,  London. 

Tbe  Life  of  Nancy. 

By  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.    $1 .25. 

"Among  the  recent  volumes  of  Short  Stories  '  The  Life  of 
Nancy  '  is  one  of  the  most  delightful."— T/v  Congregationalist, 
Boston. 

*•  Miss  Jewett's  charm  is  perennial."— A/«y  York  Times. 

Tbe  Wise  Woman. 

By  Mrs.  BuRNHAM.     $1.25. 

"The  story  is  bright  and  hopeful,  fullof  the  joy  of  youth  and 
the  joy  of  living."— Trtfifjrr///,  Boston. 

Tbe  Coming  of  Tbeodora. 

By  Eliza  Orne  White.     $1.25. 

"Miss  White  has  never  written  anythiiv^  as  good  as  this  story 
of  an  intolerably  good  woman."— Bos/o«  Gazette. 


Sold  by  booksellers.     Sent,  postpaid,  by 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston.      1 1  E.  17th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Please  mention  THE  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisertt. 
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BOOKS  OF  ESSAYS-3 


««  DROCH,"  writing  in  LIFE,  says  : 

**  These  books  of  criticism  seem  to  show  that  we  are  now  in  the  era  of  the  criticism  of  appre- 
ciation,— Richard  Le  Gallienne's  *  Retrospective  Reviews,'  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie's  'Nature  aiul 
Culture,'  and  Edmund  Gosse's  'Critical  Kit-Kats.'  Of  these  books  Mr.  Mabie's  is  the  only  one 
approaching  a  standard  of  continuous  constructive  criticism.  He  has  a  thesis,  well  defined  and 
clearly  expressed,  that  is  carefully  developed  in  each  succeeding  chapter.  Literature  is  freely  used 
to  illustrate  and  illuminate  the  points  in  the  argument.  Mr.  Gosse's  volume  ranges  from  Beddoes 
to  Walt  Whitman  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  It  is  marked  by  all  of  his  precision  as  a  scholar, 
and  full  appreciation  of  the  worthies  of  an  earlier  epoch.  But  Le  Gallienne  is  intensely  modern. 
It  reminds  one  of  Prof  Perry's  remark  that  for  the  modern  young  man  literature  begins  with 
Stevenson.  Le  Gallienne's  volumes  live  and  move  in  the  present  moment.  The  new  poets — 
Watson,  Davidson,  Gale,  Alice  Meynell,  Yeats — arc  here  given  that  full  appreciation  which  is  the 
largest  part  of  a  contemporary  poet  s  reward. 

"All  of  the  volumes,  except  Mr.  Mabie's,  have  essays  on  Stevenson,  each  revealing  the  tre- 
mendous influence  that  he  had  on  writers  of  widely  difiering  taste.  Meredith,  as  poet  and  novelist, 
also  comes  in  for  the  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  disciples,  rather  than  critics." 


It 


Literary  criticism  is  man's  complaint  that  he  was  not  invited  to  the  creation.    A  critic 
is  any  undergraduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge."    (From  the  Preface.) 


EDMUND  QOSSE 

Critical  Kit-Kats.    A  Series  of  Literary  Essays.     By  Edmund  Gosse.  author  of  "Gossip  in  a 
Library,"  **  Questions  at  Issue,"  etc.,  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50.    (Just  published.) 

The  title  "  Kit-Kats  "  is  revived  from  the  old  Eighteenth  Century  word,  used  by  the  Kit-Kat  Club, 
to  signify  quarter-length  portraits.  Mr.  Gosse  has  given  us  not  only  essays,  but  also  a  good  deal 
of  personal  reminiscence.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  Mr.  Gosse's  charm  of  style.  A  reading 
of  the  Table  of  Contents  will  best  introduce  the  work  to  book-lovers. 

CoMTENTS  :— I.  The  Soi\netsfrom  the  Portuquese  ;  2.  Keats  in  1894 ;  3.  Thomas Lovell  Beddoes  ; 
4.  Edward  Fit2-Gerald  ;    5.  Walt  Whitman ;    6.  Tolstoi ;    7.  Christina  Kossetti ;    8.  Lord  De  Tabley  ; 

LToruDutt;    10.  The  Short  Stories  of  M.  Zola;    11.  M.deHeredia;  la.  Walter  Pater;  13.  Robert 
uis  Stevenson. 

j41so  by  Mr.  Gosse :  «•  From  Shakespeare  to  Pope."    i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 


s« 


HAHILTON  W.  MABIE  "^ 

Essays  on  Nature  and  Culture.    A  Series  of  Essays  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.    lomo,  cloth, 

gilt  top,  $1.25.    (Just  published.) 

OTHETi  "BOOKS  "BY  (MR.  (MA'WE: 

rVy  study  Fire.    First  Series  Under  the  Trees  and  Elsewhere 

riy  Study  Fire.    Second  Series  Short  Studies  in  Literature 

Essays  in  Literary  Interpretation  :j^ 

New   Editions,  each  with  three  illustrations  in  photogravure,   in  dainty  binding,    i6mo, 

cloth,  gilt  tops,  per  volume,  $1.50. 

RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 

Retrospective  Reviews.     A  Literary  Log.     By  Richard  Le  Gallienne.   Containing  over  one 
hundred  reviews.   Two  volumes.     Handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth, 

crown  8vo,  $3.50.    (Just  published.) 

Partial  Contents  :— Geo.  Meredith,  William  Watson,  Edmund  Gosse,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson, 
W.  E.  Henley.  Stevenson,  Keats,  Augustine  Birrell,  Swinburne,  Agnes  Kepplier.  Walter  Pater,  J.  A. 
Symonds,  William  Blake,  Lord  de  Tabley,  Rudyard  Kiphng,  Henryjames,  Grant  Allen,  Thomas  Hardy, 
William  Morris. 


The  aboz'e  books  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers^  or  will  be  sent ^  mail  prepaid^  on  receipt  o/price^  by  the  publishers^ 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

5th  Avenue  and  21st  Street,  New  York 
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New  Books  aj  New  House 


.s  will  be  seen  by  reference  lo  the  titles  below,  the  le.iJing  LiitiL-t  inJ 
's  indorse  our  publlcalions.     This  is  a  guarantee  as  to  their  merit. 
We  also  desire  to  call  allenlion  to  our  importations.     Theosophy,  hyp- 
notism and  the  occult  movement  are  occupying  such  a  large  share  of  the  pub- 
lic attention  at  this  time,  that  we  feel  justified  in  presenting  to  (he  readers  of 
the  Bookman  a  few  titles  showing  what  is  most  authoritative  on  these  subjects. 


P^PE%  A3^D  CLOTH  EDITIOJ^S. 
An  Ocean  Free  Lance 

W.  CulK  RlTiSiu..    New  edition.     Illiutnteil  by  Kj 
L.  V.  Htrkhunl.    Qolh,  luperbly  bound.  (Ms:  pi| 

:  of  III  lrh%  hit  long  teen  c 


now  publlihed  II 
who  hive  found 
l>iikhiir(l,  In  hli 

S£ 

of  mcmben  of 
J,  hi,  hippily 

tirri^B 

"m': 

Under  Sealed  Orders 

ByOMinALLiB,  lulhorof -Tht  Tentj  o 
Wom.nWhoDld,"ett.,elc.    [llu.i>.lc 
p.[>er,  50«nii. 

51.™.- 
d.  tlolh, 

bul«ry 
ll  one 

"The 

bright  and  rudiMe  all  through,  much  thinlii."— S^liihi 

A  Husband's  Ordenl 


luiulned  from  itirt  to  Gniih.'-Sldc*  dxJ  WbiU.  I^don. 

The  Copsford  Mystery 

(Tinlh  ThouMnd.)    By  W,  a..x  Rustiu.,  lUIhor  of  "An 
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CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT. 


We  are  not  alone  in  deriving  consider- 
able amusement  from  the  comical  ei  rors 
which  the  contributor  to  the  "  Literary 
Chat"  columns  of  Munuy's  Magazine  is 
continually  guiity  of  perpetrating.  Sev- 
eral amused  correspondents  have  writ- 
ten to  us  at  various  times  commenting 
on  these  errors,  and  we  have  said  noth- 
ing ;  but  an  error  to  which  a  number  of 
these  interesting  people  have  called  our 
attention  this  month  is  too  ftinny  to  let 
pass.     We  are  told  that 

"Mr.  Harold  Frederic  has  made  his  Mmt  as 
a  nnvelist  with  a  book  entitled  The  Dnnmalioa 
ef  Thtron  Waif.  Mr.  Frederic  is  favouraiily 
known  to  us  by  bis  foreign  letters  to  (he  New  York 
Timti,  and  those  nho  have  followed  his  work 
closely  will  not  besurprisedio  find  in  his  firs!  novel 
proof  Ihathe  is  entitled  to  high  rank  in  titerature. " 
Then  we  are  informed,  by  way  of  perora- 
tion and  with  a  solemnity  that  is  worthy 
of  this  naif  critic,  that 

"  Mr.  Frederic's  book  is  worthy  of  him." 
@ 

Mr.  Ilaiold  Fredeiic,  whose  new  nov- 
el, The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware,  is 
the  book  most  talked  of  at  the  piesenl 
time,  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  London 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times. 
It  is  needless  to  say  at  this  date  that  his 
letters  to  that  influential  journal  com- 
menting upon  European  affairs  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  felicitous  and  lucid  style, 
sound  judgment,  and  accurate  informa- 
tion. It  is,  however,  as  a  wiiter  of  fic- 
tion, notwithstanding  Munsey's  igno- 
rance of  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Frederic 
most  inteiests  us.  Although  for  many 
years  he  has  lived  and  worked  in  Lon- 
don, his  novels  deal,  with  one  exception, 
entirely  with  American  life.  The  ex- 
ception is  an  Iiish  tale.  His  work  com- 
piises  Seth's  Brother's  Wife,  In  the  Val- 
ley, The  Lawton  Girl,  The  Return  of  the 
O'Mahoney,  The  Copperhead,  and  a  batch 
of  shorter  tales. 


Scri/iiiers  Afagazine  gave  him  his  first 
leal  stait,  ami  his  fust  book  was  selected 
out  of  many  as  the  seiial  with   which 


that  magazine  began.  It  must  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  some  that  Mr. 
Freddie's  Amciican  stories,  written  in 
England,  keep  in  such  intimate  touch 
with  the  life  he  describes  at  such  a  dis- 
tance. In  reply  to  a  remark  made  to 
this  effect  about  the  farm  life  in  Seth's 
Brother's  Wife,  he  says,  "  I  was  brought 
up  on  or  near  a  farm.  I  spent  my  boy- 
hood in  getting  out  of  bed  at  five  in  the 
morning  to  look  after  the  cattle,  and 
until  I  was  fourteen  I  drove  a  milk 
wagon  as  a  '  side  issue  '  in  my  agricul- 
tural duties.  For  one  of  mystoiies  I 
read  commercial  law  and  that  sort  of 
thing  under  the  instruction  of  a  well- 
known  lawyer  of  my  acquaintance.  For 
In  the  Valley,  which  deals  with  Ameri- 
can life  during  the  Colonial  period,  I 
made  eleven  years'  study  of  the  domes- 
tic and  political  history  of  that  time,  the 
lecords,  the  'costumes  and  properties.' 
Hesides,  I  was  born  and  reared  In  the 
New  York  valley  described  in  the  book. 
The  idea  of  the  story  and  the  spirit  of 
it  soaked  into  my  mind  eleven  years  be- 
fore I  wrote  the  first  chapter." 
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Few  readers  have  any  notion  of  what 
the  preparation  of  a  novel  means,  at 
least  to  Mr.  Frederic.  Five  years  have 
gone  to  the  making  of  his  last  novel. 
**  After  I  had  got  the  people  of  my  novel 
grouped  together  in  my  mind/'  he  says, 
**  I  set  myself  the  task  of  knowing  every- 
thing they  knew.  As  four  of  them  hap- 
pened to  be  specialists  in  different  pro- 
fessions, the  task  has  been  tremendous. 
For  instance,  one  of  them  is  a  biologist, 
who,  among  other  things,  experiments 
on  Lubbock's  and  Darwin's  lines.  Al- 
though these  pursuits  are  merely  men- 
tioned, I  got  up  masses  of  stuff  on  bees 
and  the  cross-feitilisation  of  plants.  I 
had  to  teach  myself  all  the  details  of 
a  Methodist  minister's  work,  obliga- 
tions, and  daily  routine,  and  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  his  church.  In  the  case  of 
Father  Forbes,  who  is  a  good  deal  more 
of  a  pagan  than  a  simple-minded  Chris- 
tian, and  loves  luxury  and  learning,  I 
had  to  study  the  arts  he  loves  as  well  as 
his  theology.  I  have  waded  in  Assyri- 
ology  and  Schopenhauer,  pored  over 
palimpsests  and  pottery,  and  in  order 
to  write  understandingly  about  a  mu- 
sician who  figures  in  the  story,  I  bored 
a  professional  friend  to  death  to  get 
technical,  musical  stuff."  The  story 
shapes  itself  as  he  goes  along,  and  he 
writes  an  elaborate  sketch  of  what  is 
just  before  him,  chapter  by  chapter, 
noting  down  the  incidents,  the  leading 
bits  of  conversation,  descriptions  of  char- 
acters and  localities  straight  up  to  the 
finish  ;  then  the  book  wiites  itself. 

Mr.  Frederic  seems  to  have  had  an 
early  hankering  for  ink-work,  as  we  find 
him  at  the  age  of  eighteen  a  proof-reader 
in  a  newspaper  office  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 
There  he  learned  how  *  copy  *  should  be 
turned  out.  A  year  after  he  became  a 
reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  old  Utica 
Observer y  becoming  editor  of  the  paper 
three  years  later.  In  1882  he  was  ap- 
pointed editor  of  the  Albany  Journal. 
The  first  thing  he  did  on  that  paper, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  influential 
dailies  in  New  York  State,  was  to  swing 
its  old  high  tariff  Republican  sheet  out 
of  the  party  and  make  it  a  Free  Trade 
Mugwump  paper,  practically  the  first  of 
its  kind.  It  was  part  of  the  movement 
which  made  Mr.  Cleveland  first  Gover- 
nor, then  President.  In  1884  the  New 
York  Times stnX.  him  to  London,  where  he 


has  since  remained,  doing  journalistic 
work  and  working  on  his  novels.  He 
does  his  work  in  the  mornings  and  after- 
noons. He  has  certain  days  for  news- 
paper work,  and  certain  other  days  for 
novel  writing,  and  a  certain  lime  every 
day  for  reading.  He  has  his  working 
hours  and  playing  hours,  and  he  credits 
the  prodigiousamount  of  work  which  he 
gets  through  to  a  skilful  system  of  man- 
agement. Mr.  Frederic  is  a  big,  master- 
ful man  of  forty,  with  the  manrier  of 
a  campaigner  and  a  voice  that  would 
suit  a  commander  of  legions.  He  is 
something  of  an  artist  in  a  small  way  ; 
indeed,  for  three  or  four  years  he  earned 
his  living  in  America  as  a  retoucher  of 
photographic  negatives  before  he  adopt- 
ed journalism  as  a  profession.  He  says 
that  when  a  book  is  finished  he  feels 
sorry,  for  the  pleasure  of  a  novelist's 
life  is  living  with  his  characters.  When 
a  book  is  done  the  people  go  out  into 
the  world,  and  he  loses  sight  of  them 
and  has  to  begin  all  over  again  and  cre- 
ate a  new  set  of  friends.  Mr.  Frederic 
takes  great  pains  with  his  manuscript. 
The  penmanship  is  very  minute  and 
clear,  and  as  fine  as  copperplate.  The 
Merriam  Company  have  just  published 
in  the  Mayfair  set  Mr.  Frederic's  story, 
entitled  Mrs.  Albert  Grundy ^  Observances 
in  Philistia. 

Here  is  an  announcement  which  is 
enough  to  make  the  amiable  author  of 
Tom  Jones  turn  in  his  grave.  We  learn 
that  Mrs.  J.  M.  Fielding,  wife  of  the 
novelist's  grandson,  has  undertaken  a 
revised  and  expurgated  edition  of  Tom 
Jones  to  meet  the  requirements  of  mod- 
ern readers.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
note  the  reception  accorded  to  the  vol- 
ume when  it  is  published.  A  biography 
of  Fielding  will  be  appended.  Tom 
Jones  Bowdlerised  !  Ye  gods,  think  of 
it! 

Messrs.  Bangs  and  Company  an- 
nounce the  sale  of  a  library  consisting 
of  a  large,  varied,  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  books  covering  a  wide  range  of 
topics  and  a  long  period  in  the  history 
and  practice  of  the  art  of  printing.  The 
library  was  the  property  of  the  late 
Henry  F.  Sewall,  of  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Sewall  was  for  many  years  widely 
known  as  a   persevering,   enthusiastic, 
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and  intelligent  collector.  The  an- 
nouncement is  sufficient  to  arouse  a  feel- 
ing of  expectant  interest  in  the  minds 
of  many  booklovers  and  bookbuyers. 


of  very  clever  young  artists  who  are  con- 
tributing to  the  renaissance  of  art  in 
book-making.  She  was  educated  in 
Philadelphia,  and  has  only  recently  come 


In  commenting  in  Longman's  Maga- 
zine on  a  recent  Introduclion  to  the  Study 
of  American  Literature,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
declares  that  Cooper  "seems  to  be  a 
good  deal  neglected  now  ;  nobody  goes 
on  the  trail  with  Natty  Bumpo  {sic)-" 
It  may  be  that  Cooper  is  neglected  in 
England,  but  he  has  not  been  neglected 
by  all  recent  British  authors,  for  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  read  him  and  praised 
him  and  borrowed  from  him,  and  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  told  an  American 
friend  not  long  ago  that  he  had  just 
been  reading  Cooper  through  and 
through  with  constantly  increasing  ap- 
preciation. And  Cooper  is  not  neglect- 
ed by  the  publishers,  either  in  France 
or  in  Ameiica.  In  Paris  not  long  ago  a 
sumptuously  illustrated  translation  of 
the  most  famous  of  Cooper's  stories  was 
issued  uniform  with  a  translation  of  the 
most  famous  of  Scott's  novels.  In  the 
United  States,  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans 
has  now  been  put  on  the  list  of  books 
which  a  boy  must  read  before  he  can 
get  into  college.  The  Putnams  have 
begun  to  publish  a  complete  set  of  his 
nqvels,  illustrated,  and  to  be  known  as 
The  Mohawk  Edition.  T.  Y.  Crowell 
and  Company  have  in  preparation  a  new 
edition  of  the  five  Leatherstocking  Tales, 
to  be  illustiated  with  full-page  photo- 
gravures, by  Mr,  Frank  T.  Merrill,  and 
to  be  introduced  by  a  long  biographical 
and  critical  essay  by  Professor  Brander 
Matthews. 

ft 

Professor  Barrett  Wendell,  of  Harvard 
University,  writes  us  to  say  that  in  the 
quotation  given  in  our  last  number  as 
from  a  lecture  delivered  at  Harvard,  he 
recognises  passages  from  a  lecture  of 
his  own,  but  that  they  are  substantially 
incomplete  and  verbally  caricatured. 


The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  will 
publish  in  the  autumn  a  new  story  by 
Edna  Lyall.  entitled  How  the  Children 
Raised  the  Wind.  A  cleverly  conceived 
cover  design,  of  which  we  give  a  reduced 
fac-simile,  has  just  been  made  for  this 
book  by  Miss  Ethel  Belle  Appel.  Miss 
Appel's  name  must  be  added  to  the  list 


to  New  York,  but  she  has  already  enter- 
ed the  field  with  energy. 


Mr.  John  Davidson,  whose  volume  of 
short  stories,  entitled  Miss  Armstrong' s 
and  Other  Circumstances,  has  just  been 
published  by  Messrs.  Stone  and  Kim- 
ball, is  repoited  to  be  hard  at  work  on 
the  new  poems  which  he  intends  pub- 
lishing during  the  forthcoming  autumn 
season.  Although  Mr.  Davidson  has 
made  his  reputation  in  poetry,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  know  that  his  fiist  lit- 
erary efforts  were  put  forth  as  a  story- 
teller. One  of  his  earliest  stories  had  a 
rather  curious  history.  It  was  written 
at  Crieff,  in  Perthshire,  and  under  the 
title  Like  Father  Like  Son  went  the  round 
of  the  publishers.  It  was  returned  with 
the  lemark  that  the  title  was  already 
copyrighted.  Mr.  Davidson  next  called 
it  Bred  in  the  Bone,  and  sent  it  on  a  sec- 
ond wandering,  only  to  be  reminded 
that  Mr.  James  Payn  had  written  a  novel 
of  that  name.  In  despair  he  fixed  on 
the  utterly  impossible  title  Perfervid,  in 
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consequence  uf  which,  Mr.  Davidson 
Iaii}{h  injrly  adds,  the  book  has  never  had 
a  large  sale. 

Mr.  Davidson's  first  real  success  was 
achieved  in  1893,  when  he  published 
J^h-fl  Street  Echgucs.  These  have  been 
recently  added  to  and  published  in  their 
complete  foim  and  proper  sequence  in 
one  volume  by  Messrs.  Uodd,  Mead  and 
Company.  Mr,  Davidson  has  told  us 
how  this  volume  oilginated.  "  When  I 
was  a  teacher  in  Scotland  I  had  an  idea 
of  writing  a  kind  of  teachers'  calendar 
on  the  plan  of  the  old 
Shepherd's  Calendar, 
but  this  idea  was  never 
canied  out.  When  my 
father  died,  howevei, 
among  the  books  that 
came  into  my  posses- 
sion was  a  copy  of  Gib- 
bon's Decline  and  Fall. 
As  I  read  it  the  old  idea 
levived,  but  I  was  in 
London  now,  and  the 
journalists  of  Fleet 
Street  seemed  closer 
friends  than  the  teach- 
ers of  my  younger  days. 
So  I  wiote   a  journal- 


ists' calendar,  under  the  title  of 
Fleet  Street  Felt>,!;iies,  and  eveiy 
morning  before  sitting  down  to 
my  desk  I  lead  a  chapter  of 
Gibbon."  Mr.  Davidson  says 
he  has  never  met  a  mote  sym- 
pathetic and  appreciative  man 
than  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  who  ut- 
tered many  kind  words  when  he 
most  needed  them,  but  it  was 
Sir  Wemyss  Reid.  of  TAe  Speaker, 
who  gave  him  his  first  chance  in 
London, 

The  correspondence  of  Ernest 
Rcnan  and  his  sister  Heniiette, 
which  appeared  serially  in  the 
Rci'iie  d<  Paris  last  year,  has 
recently  been  published  in  a  vol- 
ume entitled  Brother  and  Sis/er, 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  The 
story  of  Henrietle  Renan  reads 
like  a  satire  on  all  theories  of 
earthly  recompense.  Her  life 
was  one  of  heroic  effort  and  self- 
sacrifice  for  those  she  loved,  of 
self-suppression  and  self-denial, 
lighted  up  by  a  pale  and  taidy 
gleamof happiness.  Injohnson's 
fine  and  sombre  phrase  she  "sought  Love 
— and  found  him  a  native  of  the  rocks." 
In  a  state  of  society  that  puts  a  premium 
on  hardness,  flippancy,  and  self-adver- 
tisement, the  study  of  such  a  character 
as  hers  is  not  without  its  value.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  singular  catholicity  is  again 
pleasantly  shown  by  his  appreciation  of 
the  author  of  the  /.i/e  of  Jesus,  and  of 
the  sister  to  whom  the  book  was  dedi- 
cated in  the  postal  card  which  he  re- 
cently sent  to  Mr.  William  Ileinemann, 
the  linglish  publisher  of  Brother  and 
Sister. 


v^  /^  /^ 
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Professor  Owen,  which  was  accepted. 
From  that  time  on  he  has  been  con- 
stantly at  work  for  Viiiiity  Fair,  with  ihu 
exception  of  a  year,  when  lie  drew  for 
the  Graphic. 

When  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
was  in  London  on  his  sec.nd  and  last 
visit  to  England,  "Spy"  made  the  fa- 
mous cartoon  of  iiim  which  accumpanius 
Mrs.  Mnulton's  artiele  in  this  niinihci. 
The  reproduction  has  been  niatic  frum 
a  photograph  of  the  original,  (M]>ies  uf 
which  may  be  had  at  <ine  dnlUir  fnmi 
Messrs.  Damrell  and  Upliain,  lioston, 
Mass. 

Ian  Maclaren  sails  for  America  on 
September  i6th.  l>r.  Ri<beits<in  Nicoll, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Barrie,  will  also  arrive  in  this  country 
about  the  end  of  September. 


"Sliy" 


(  Vanity  Pat 


If  you  should   happen 


I  be   i 


The  June  number  of  The  Windsor 
Magazine  contains  a  readable  and  enter- 
taining paper  on  "  A  Visit  to  Vanity 
Fiiir,"  with  portraits  of  artists  and  a 
number  of  cartoons.  Wc  have  read 
with  especial  interest  the  interview  with 
Ml.  Leslie  Ward  (Spy),  who  has  at- 
tained to  a  long  and  honourable  connec- 
tion un  the  staff  of  Vanity  Fair.  His 
father,  Mr.  Kdward  Matthew  Ward, 
R.A.,  so  much  disliked  his  son's  pred- 
ilection for  drawing,  that  on  sending 
him  to  Etim  he  charged  the  masteis  to 
take  the  pencil  out  of  the  young  man's 
hand  whenevei  they  caught  h  im  in- 
dulging the  luling  passion.  They  had 
to  do  so,  we  learn,  pretty  often.  Final- 
ly, seeing  that  his  son  must  follow  art 
in  one  form  or  another,  Mr.  Ward  de- 
termined that  it  should  be  in  a  vety 
practical  way,  and  acconlingly  placed 
him  in  an  architect's  office.  Oh,  how 
he  loathed  the  bricks  and  mortar  !  His 
introduction  to  Vanity  Fair  came  about 
in  1873,  through  Sir  John  Millais,  who 
mentioned  him  to  Mr,  Bowles,  the 
founder  of  this  pioneer  of  society  pa- 
pers, as  a  likely  man  for  his  caricature 
work.  Mr.  Ward  submitted  the  picture 
of  "  Old   Hones,"   repicscnting  the  late 
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Francisco,  and  strolling  down  Market 
Street  looking  at  the  curio  and  other 
shops  under  the  Palace  Hotel,  your  at- 
tention would  probably  be  attracted  by 
an  unusual  crowd  of  people  standing  in 
front  of  a  bookseller's  window.  In  the 
window  you  would  find  a  shrine,  and  a 
placard  would  meet  your  eye  with  **  The 
Works  and  Portraits  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson*'  embossed  in  led  and  purple, 
and  gieen  and  gold,  for  Mr.  William 
Doxey,  who  is  the  bookseller,  is  a 
Stevenson  enthusiast  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lisher of  T/ie  Lark.  A  great  collection 
of  various  editions  of  Stevenson's  works, 
portraits,  and  other  treasures  occupy  a 
whole  window,  which  is  devoted  entirely 
to  Stevensoniana,  but  the  magnet  which 
draws  the  curious  and  interested  is  a 
letter  of  Stevenson's,  an  odd-looking 
document  in  his  handwriting,  which  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  display. 
**  Poor  fellow  !"  one  woman  was  over- 
head saying  as  she  moved  away.  **  But 
he  is  all  right  now.  I  guess  he  has  got 
more  than  he  asked  for."  This  is  the 
document,  and  when  you  have  read  it 
you  will  not  wonder  at  the  exclamation 
nor  at  the  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke. 

•*  I  think  now,  this  5th  or  6th  of  April,  1873, 
that  I  can  see  my  future  life.  I  think  it  will  run 
stiller  and  stiller  year  by  year,  a  very  quiet,  des- 
ultorily studious  existence.  If  God  only  gives  me 
tolerable  health,  I  think  now  I  shall  be  very  hap- 
py :  work  and  science  calm  the  mind,  and  stop 
gnawing  in  the  brain  ;  and  as  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  I  do  now  recognise  that  I  shall  never  be  a 
great  man,  I  may  set  myself  peacefully  on  a 
smaller  journey,  not  without  hope  of  coming  to 
the  inn  before  nightfall. 

O  dass  mein  Leben 
Nach  dicsem  Zicl  ein  ewig  Wandeln  sey  ! 


The  Macmillan  Company  have  just 
issued  a  new  and  sumptuous  edition 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  Picturesque 
Notes  of  Edinburgh^  with  some  very  line 
drawings  by  Mr.  T.  Hamilton  Crawford. 
This  was  one  of  the  very  earliest  of 
Stevenson's  acknowledged  writings, 
and  in  its  first  form  it  appeared  in 
the  Portfolio  during  1878.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  was  published  separately 
in  a  thin  folio,  as  **  Edinburgh  :  Pictu- 
resque Notes,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
author  of  An  Inland  Voyage,'''  which  also 
had  appeared  in  1878.  Although  the  re- 
viewers spoke  favourably  of  the  Inland 
Voyage,  they  generally  ignored  the  Pic- 
turesque Notes  of  Edinburgh,  yet  these 
displayed  all  the  qualities  of  head  and 
heart — all  the  literary  skill  which  made 
Stevenson's  other  writings  popular. 
The  book,  published  in  its  present  foi  m, 
will  doubtless  now  receive  the  apprecia- 
tion which  has  all  along  been  due  to  it. 

A  new  authorised  and  uniform  edition 
of  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie's  works  is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  America  by  the  Messrs.  Scrib- 
ner,  uniform  with  their  edition  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  Mr.  Barrie  is  revising 
the  series,  and  has  selected  as  the  title 
the  "  Marget  Ogilvy"  Edition — after  the 
name  of  his  mother. 

In  a  little  guide-book  to  **  Thrums," 
which  has  just  been  published  at  the 
Observer  office,  Kirriemuir,  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Mills,  and  which  is  entitled  Through 
Thrums,  there  occurs  this  interesting 
note  :  "  In  a  little  school  which  was 
wont  to  exist  not  many  yards  from  the 
Auld  Licht  Kirk,  Mr.  J.  M.  Bar  tie  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education. 
It  was  a  private  seminary,  the  first  school 
Mr.  Banie  attended,  and  was  conducted 
by  two  sisters,  the  Misses  Adam.  In 
his  charming  picture  of  the  Hankey 
school  in  Sentimental  Tommy  (now  ap- 
pearing in  Scribners),  Mr.  Barrie  has 
drawn  considerably  from  his  memories 
of  this  little  seat  of  learning  of  a  vast 
receding  past." 

Clive  Holland,  whose  stor\'.  The  Lure 
of  Fame,  was  noticed  in  our  last  issue,  in 
which  number  also  his  portrait  appeared, 
is  engaged  upon  a  new  novel  of  social  life, 
and  has  nearly  finished  another  volume 
of  Japanese  stories.     In  some  of  these 
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the  charming  MousmS  of  My  Japanese 
Wife^  a  novel  which  brought  him 
favourably  into  notice  last  autumn,  is 
likely  to  reappear.  He  has  also  written 
a  novel  dealing  with  literary  life,  which 
will  be  published  in  England  during 
the  summer  by  the  Messis.  Constable. 
Mr.  Holland  is  a  y©ung  Hampshire  man 
of  thirty  years  of  age,  and  resides  at 
Bournemouth.  He  trained  himself  in 
the  first  instance  for  a  legal  career,  but 
like  so  many  other  British  authois,  he 
diifted  into  literature  through  journal- 
ism, most  of  the  leading  London  papeis 
having  at  one  time  or  another  published 
contributions  from  his  pen. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Sun 
of  this  city,  has  always  done  good  work 
for  the  cause  of  higher  education  by  in- 
sisting on  the  claims  of  classical  study. 
In  its  issue  of  June  7th  we  note  that  it 
has  given  striking  evidence  of  the  need 
of  classical  training  by  heading  one  of 
its  editorials  De  Monumentihus,  Another 
editorial  in  the  same  issue  contains  the 
following  sentence  :  *'  Mr.  William  Ord- 
way  Partridge  ought  to  be  paid  what- 
ever his  employers  agreed  to  pay  him." 
Has  Mr.  Dana  abandoned  his  theory  of 
the  passive  voice,  or  are  his  bright  young 
men  merely  playing  linguistic  tricks  in 
the  absence  of  their  respected  chief  ? 

In  the  May  number  of  The  Bookman 
w^e  spoke  disrespectfully  of  the  ships  de- 
picted in  the  imaginative  drawing,  '*  The 
Bombardment  of  Chicago,"  by  Mr.  Ru- 
fus  F.  Zogbaum,  in  Harper  s  Weekly, 
Now  Mr.  Zogbaum  writes  us  that  ships 
of  this  type  are  numerous  in  the  British 
Navy,  and  he  thinks  that  we  ought  not 
to  call  them  **  tubs."  We  apologise  to 
Mr.  Zogbaum  for  having  cast  any  reflec- 
tions on  the  accuracy  of  his  drawing, 
but  we  still  think  that,  in  appearance  at 
least,  the  vessels  in  question  are  tubs. 

There  is  an  amusing  illustration  on 
page  696  of  the  June  VVindsor  Magazine. 
The  legend  reads,  "A  deceased  tabby 
caught  him  full  in  the  face."  The  fea- 
tures of  the  daiing  young  curate  who 
invades  **  Paradise  Court"  on  a  mission 
of  enlightenment  to  the  heathen  dwell- 
ing there  are  fully  covered  in  the  illus- 
tration ;  but  the  curiosity  about  it  is  that 
the  assailant,  caught  with  the  artist's 
pencil,  as  it  were,  in  the  act,  is  standing 


a  few  yards  behind  his  victim.  An  ac- 
companying illustration  on  the  next 
page  shows  the  ill-treated  cat  lying  on 
the  ground,  not  in  front  of  the  young 
clergyman,  as  one  would  expect  from  the 
previous  illustration,  but  behind  him. 
There  is  a  strange  confusion  somewhere 
in  the  artist's  mind. 

Mr.  Frederic  Taber  Cooper's  interest- 
ing article  on  Gabiiele  D'Annunzio,  in 
the  March  number  of  The  Bookman, 
has  evidently  quickened  interest  in  this 
most  gifted  of  modern  Italian  novelists. 
We  learn  that  Messrs.  Herbert  S.  Stone 
and  Company,  of  Chicago,  will  publish 
immediately  a  translation  of  his  very 
realistic  sketch,  Episcopo  and  Company^ 
and  we  understand  that  another  firm  in 
New  York  is  engaged  on  a  translation 
of  the  Trionfo  delta  Morte.  Episcopo  and 
Company  formed  the  leading  attraction 
in  the  initial  numbers  of  the  new  Revue 
de  Paris.  D' Annunzio's  reputation  rests 
mainly  to-day  upon  three  novels,  Piacere^ 
which  appeared  in  1886  ;  L  Innocenie^ 
which  followed  it  in  1891,  and  Trionfo 
della  Morte ^  published  in  1894.  In  the 
last-named  novel  there  are  wonderful 
passages,  which,  if  he  had  never  written 
anything  else,  ought  to  insure  his  fame 
as  a  descriptive  writer. 

We  have  seen  some  of  the  sheets  and 
illustrations  of  the  new  Wormeley  i^dition 
de  luxe  of  Balzac,  which  the  Messrs. 
Roberts  are  now  engaged  upon,  and  can 
say  with  assurance  that  it  will  far  sur- 
pass in  its  final  results  any  of  the  edi- 
tions now  in  the  market.  This  is  to  be 
expected  when  one  remembers  that  it  is 
the  crowning  result  of  some  fifteen  years 
of  study  and  labour  on  the  translator's 
part,  and  of  an  immense  expenditure  on 
the  publishers'  part  in  the  two  hundred 
and  eighty  illustrations  by  twenty  differ- 
ent French  artists,  and  the  fine  quality 
of  paper,  print,  and  binding  which  they 
are  contributing  to  this  edition.  Messrs. 
Roberts  Brothers  have  also  in  the  press, 
and  will  publish  very  soon,  a  translation 
of  the  Poems  of  Johanna  Ambrosius  from 
the  German,  about  which  we  have  re- 
ceived the  following  communication 
fiom  the  Rev.  Frank  Sewall,  which  we 
take  pleasure  in  publishing  : 

Editors  of  the  Bookman  : 

Dkar  Sirs  :  Since  the  announcement  in  the  last 
Bookman  of  my  intention  to  translate  the  poems 
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or  1869,  before  his  tour 
of  Europe  or  just  after 
his  letuin,  but  certain- 
ly before  the  publica- 
tion of  Innocents  Abroad, 
durinp;  the  latter  year, 
that  Mark  Twain,  Josh 
Hillings,  and  Petroleum 
V.  Nasby  arrived  in 
Boston,  For  a  week 
they  hung  around  the 
old  book  house  of 
Messrs.  Lee  and  Shcp- 
aril,  and  wrought  havoc 
with  business  order  and 
discipline  by  their  mer- 
ry quips  and  jests.  Mr. 
George  M.  Haker,  who 
was  with  this  firm  at 
that  time,  and  Is  well 
known  to  the  book 
trade,  took  some  pho- 
tographs of  the  happy 
trio,  which  he  after- 
waids  offered  for  sale, 
and  it  is  from  one  of 
these,  discovered  by  the 
wiiter  when  recently  in 
Boston,  that  the  por- 
trait herewith  repro- 
duced is  taken — a  dif- 
ferent sitting  being 
given  as  a  variant  to 
that  declared  in  Mc- 
VI II re's  to  have  been 
taken  by  H.  J.  Smith. 


ih  Ukun  by  Gcoi 


*ND  JOSH  UILUNUS. 
M.  Baker  Id  iSbS. 


of  Johaniiii  Ambrosius,  I  have  learneil  from  Mi; 
SaRord  that  she  has  Ihc  iranslation  uf  thatimc 
csliriK  peasnnt-pncl  already  nell  In  hand,  and  hi 
negotiated  ivith  Messrs.  Roberts  III  ' 
publication.  I  cheerfully  withdraw 
volume,  and  congratulate  the  public  on  the  pru! 
pect  of  seeing  the  w     '    " 


"  Ada     Cambridge" 
will    publish     shortly, 
through  the   Messrs.  Appleton,   a  new 
novel,    entitled    A    Humble    Enterprise. 
"Ada  Cambridge"  is  the  iivm  de  guerre 
proposed     "'  ^""S-  Cross,  the  wife  of  an  Australian 
the  pros-     clergyman.     Her  first  story,  The  Three 
by  such  able  hands.     Miss  Kings,  published  some  years  ago, 
^  is  as  delightful  and  entertaining  a  piece 

of  fiction  as  has  appeared  within  the  last 
Readers  of  the  June  number  of  Me-     decade.     Mrs.  Cross  is  a  writer  of  fiction 
Clure's  will  notice  a  striking  resemblance     of  a  very  high  order, 
between  the  accompanying   portrait  of 
three    eminent    American    humourists, 

and  one  that  appeared  in  that  magazine  The  sea  stories  which  appeareil  in  the 
(page  7s).  The  McCliire  portrait  is  Idler  over  the  pens  of  S.  R.  Crockett, 
said  to  be  "from  a  photogiaph  taken  Gilbert  Parker,  Harold  Frederic,  Quil- 
by   H.  J.   Smith  in   18C8,"   and  comes     ler-Couch,     and     Clark    Russell,    and 


from  San  Francisco.  Now  Mark  Tv 
reached  New  York  in  18O7,  and  pub- 
lished his  first  book,  The  Jumping  I'^rog, 
and  Other  Sketches.     It  was  either  in  1868 


which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion in  England  while  they  were  ap- 
pearing, will  be  published  in  the  autumn 
under  the  title  Tales  1'/  Our  Coast.     The 
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book  will  be  illustrated 
by  Mr,  Fiank  Brang- 
wyn,  and  published  by 
Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company. 

The  friends  and  ad- 
mii  ers  of  Maarten  Maar- 
tens — who  c  e  i  t  a  i  n  I  y 
cannot  be  accused  of 
vviiting  himself  out — 
will  tead  with  much  sat- 
isfaction the  beautiful 
little  sketch  by  him  in 
the  last  number  of  Cos- 
iiiopolis.  "  The  Notaiy's 
Love  Story"  is  admir- 
ably wiitten,  and  is  the 
latest  contribution  from 
his  pen.  Through  ill- 
health  Maarten  Maai- 
tens  has  had  to  abstain 
f  1  om  literal y  woi  k  for 
a  long  period,  but  theie 
aie  signs  that  his  genius 
is  developing  and  that 
his  best  books  are  yet 
to  be  written. 
» 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  who 
spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter  in  Paris, 
has  recently  moved  to 
the  pretty  Wimbledon 
Common.  She  is  at 
piesenl  busily  engaged 
on  her  History  of  the 
House  of  Blackwood. 


Mr.  Andrew  Lang's 
Life  of  John  Gibson 
Loekhart,  upon  which  he 
has  been  engaged  for 
some  time,  will  be  published  in  October. 
The  book,  which  will  emphasise  Lock- 
hart's  gifts  as  an  artist  by  producing  a 
number  of  prints,  also  promises  to  add 
largely  to  our  knowledge  of  Scott  as 
well  as  of  his  son-in-law. 

m 

Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne's  Search  for 
the  Golden  Girl  has  been  pronounced  by 
those  who  have  seen  the  proof-sheets  to 
be  by  far  his  best  woik.  It  will  be  pub- 
lished in  September  next.  A  new  vol- 
ume of  his  Prose  Fancies,  to  include  his 
lecent  contributions  to  The  Yellow  Book, 
will  appear  about  the  same  time. 


We  understand,  by  the  way,  that 
Messrs.  Copeland  and  Day  will  discon- 
tinue the  publication  of  T/ie  Yellojv  Book. 
The  literature  of  this  quarterly  is  better 
now  than  ever,  yet  since  Aubrey  Beards- 
ley  dropped  out  of  it,  its  popular  vogue 
seems  to  have  declined. 


Among  art  photographers  of  the  day, 
Mrs.  F.  W.  H.  Myeis,  the  wife  of  the 
charming  poet  and  essayist,  is  said  to 
stand  alone.  Her  poitiaits  are  full  of  a 
strong  individuality,  and  she  has  been 
exceptionally  fortunate  in  her  sitters. 
As  John  Addington  Symonds  once  ob- 
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served  in  an  interesting  analysis  of  Mrs, 
Myers's  work,  "A  good  photographic 
poitrait  has  great  documenlary  value,  a 
deeper  psychological  veracity  than  the 
best  of  paintings,  .  .  .  No  national 
portrait  gallery  ought  to  exist  without 
photographs  of  eminent  men  and  wom- 
en." According  to  Mr.  Symonds,  the 
photograph  of  Robert  Browning,  taken 
by  Mrs,  Myers,  which  we  herewith  re- 
produce, and  which  is  one  of  the  latest 
photographs  of  him  done  before  his  de- 
parture for  Italy,  will  be  forever  precious 
to  those  who  knew  the  poet  in  his  vigor- 
ous old  age.  Mrs,  Myers  says  that  Mr. 
Browning  was  one  of  the  most  excellent 
subjects  that  she  ever  had,  he  was  so 
thoroughly  natural,  kind,  and  sympa- 
thetic. We  also  give  a  photograph 
which  she  took  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  it 


is  believed  to  be  the 
only  one  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  been 
taken  smiling.  The  cap- 
ture was  made  while 
the  Grand  Old  Man  was 
occupied  with  a  cup  of 
tea  and  off  his  guard  ; 
which  fact  explains 
Mrs.  Myeis'ssuccess.as 
he  is  usually  so  over- 
anxious to  please  the 
photographer  that  it  is 
far  from  easy  to  get  a 
natural  and  unstrained 
portrait  of  him. 


In  the  last  number  of 
The  Bookman,  under 
the  illustiation  of  the 
pensionnal  at  Bi  ussels, 
where  Charlotte  Bi  onte 
studied,  we  stated  that 
her  master,  M.  Heger, 
was  still  alive.  Since 
then  we  learn  that  he 
died  on  May  6th,  aged 
eighty-seven.  For  a 
long  time  he  has  been 
practically  dead  to  the 
world,  but  he  was  in 
his  best  years  a  very 
brilliant  man  and  a 
teacher  of  fascinating 
power. 


We  notice  with  pleas- 
ure that  Messrs.  Way 
and  Williams  will  issue  shortly  Mrs. 
Meynell's  little  book  of  essays,  en- 
titled The  Colour  of  Life.  Messrs.  Cope- 
land  and  Day  have  already  published  a 
volume  of  her  essays  under  the  title  of 
The  Rhythm  of  Life,  and  also  of  her 
Poems.  Our  next  issue  will  contain  an 
appreciation  of  Mrs.  Meynell's  peculiar 
literary  characteiistics. 


Our  esteemed  contiibutor,  Mr.  Aithur 
Hornblow,  has  signed  a  contract  to 
write  a  new  play  for  Mr,  A.  M.  Palmer, 
He  has  also  joined  the  staff  on  the  dra- 
matic department  of  Leslie' i  Weekly. 
The  portrait  and  autograph  of  Emile 
Zola  appearing  on  another  page  are  re- 

Eroduced  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
[ornblow.     Zola's    new    novel,    Rcmi, 
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has  just  been  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, and  will  be  re- 
viewed in  our  next  num- 
ber. 


We  hear  that  there  is 
to  be  a  translation  made 
of  that  most  pleasing 
"  ouvrage  couronnS," 
Ltttresd'un  Curi  de  Cant- 
pagne.  This  delightful 
book  was  the  unani- 
mous choice  of  the 
Academy  in  the  year  of 
its  "coronation,"  and 
it  has  enjoyed  a  very 
large  sale  in  France. 
The  story  is  quite  sim- 
ple, absolutely  unro- 
mantic,  yet  real  and  fas- 
cinating beyond  any  re- 
cent work  of  the  kind. 
Its  author  is  M.  Yves 
le  Querdec,  whose  Z^A 
tres  d'un  Curi  de  Canton 
has  found  many  friends. 
Mr.  William  Heine- 
mann  will  be  the  pub- 
lisher. 

« 

The  entertaining 
chronicler  of  "  Small 
Talk"  in  the  London 
Sketch  emits  a  chronic 
grumble,  with  which 
the  editor  relieves  his 
boredom  betimes.  "  I 
don't  think  people  have 
any  conception  of  the 
demands  made  on  an 
editor.  I  have  befoie 
me  a  letter  from  a  man  in  Kansas 
which  would  fill  a  whole  volume  of  this 
jouinal,  offering  a  manusctipt  entitled 
Yon  ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  Lije—The  Way 
the  World  Got!  Round.  He  puts  a  seties 
of  queries  to  me  as  to  what  I  think  of  it. 
'  Every  word  in  the  book,'  he  modestly 
tells  me,  '  is  a  good  sentence,  every  sen- 
tence is  a  good  page,  and  every  page  is 
a  good  book,  and  the  whole  book  is  a 
wonderful  volume  of  knowledge,'  and 
he  winds  up  by  assuring  me  that  if  I 
don't  think  much  of  his  manuscript 
(which  he  has  not  sent),  I  am  showing  a 
■  lack  of  business  interest.'  "  The  lev- 
elation  which  is  herein  made  to  the  pub- 
lic is  by   no  means  a  remarkable,    but 


rather  a  common  experience  of  editors, 
and  even  within  the  brief  period  of 
The  Bookman's  history,  were  we  to 
recount  similar  experiences,  we  could  a 
tale  unfold — but  charity  suffereth  long 
and  is  kind. 


The  author  of  thai  powerful  story  Into 
the  Highways  and  Hedges,  published  a 
year  ago,  has  just  issued,  through  the 
Messrs.  Appleton,  a  new  stoty,  which 
well  sustains  the  reputation  which  her 
first  book  gained  for  her.  Miss  Mon- 
tr4sor  is  of  a  very  retiring  disposition, 
and  has  shunned  the  publicity  which  the 
ubiquitous   interviewer   has    sought   to 
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give  her.  She  belongs  lo  an  old  Noi- 
man  family,  and  she  has  the  vitality  and 
brilliance  of  the  cleveiest  French  wom- 
en. Iler  family  has  long,  however,  been 
settled  in  England.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  Miss  Montresor  has  a  special 
admiiation  for  Victor  Hugo  and  for 
Henii  Gieville,  whose  Ci/<' Mt'mirii gives 
a.  remarkably  vivid  picture  of  certain 
phases  of  Parisian  life.  She  is  also  fond 
of  Geinian  lileratuie,  and  mentions 
Georg  Ebers  as  one  of  her  favourite  au- 
thois,  but  she  thinks  that  Germany  is 
at  piesent  sadly  in  want  of  a  novelist. 
Being  asked  whether  she  had  any  in- 
tention of  attempting  an  historical  story, 
she  replied  in  the  negative.  Hardly 
any  books,  she  thinks,  can  be  so  difficult 
to  write  as  historical  novels,  and  second- 
rate  novels  are  tedious  to  the  last  degree. 


/ri/o  the  Highways  and  Hedges  was  not 
one  of  the  hastily  written  novels  which 


are  turned  out  by  hundreds  every  sea- 
son ;  the  author  spent  the  gieater  pail 
of  eight  years  in  polishing  and  perfect- 
ing the  style.  The  book  was  ofifeted  to 
a  number  of  publishers,  and  indeed  be- 
fore it  was  ultimately  accepted,  she  had 
entirely  rewritten  the  story  and  made  it 
very  much  shorter.  In  its  original 
state  it  was  at  least  twice  as  long  as 
when  finally  submitted  to  the  publish- 
ers. The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid 
in  Lancashire.  The  character  of  the 
hero,  Bai-nabas,  Miss  Montresor  says, 
is  not  drawn  from  life,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, but  she  was  at  great  pains  to 
secure  accuracy  in  the  setting  of  his 
career.  Miss  Montresor  thinks  that  her 
picture  of  Newgate  life  is  not  in  the 
least  exaggerated.  She  gathered  much 
of  her  information  from  the  biography 
of  Elizabeth  Fry,  but  she  also  carefully 
studied  the  prison  reports  of  the  period. 
We  think  that  the  account  of  Barnabas's 
victory  over  the  rough  prisoners,  and 
the  influence  he  giadually  gained  over 
their  minds,  the  most  fascinating  scene 
in  the  entire  book.  Curiously  enough 
she  had  no  intention  of  writing  a  relig- 
ious novel  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  nor  is  Into  the  Highways  and  Hedges 
an  ordinary  religious  novel.  It  is  quite 
non-sectarian  in  its  spirit,  and  Miss  Mon- 
trisor's  subsequent  work,  though  pro- 
foundly spiritual,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
leirgious  problems.  Miss  Montr isor  be- 
lieves there  is  at  present  a  strong  reac- 
tion in  favour  of  pure  and  wholesome 
fiction,  and  those  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  read  her  charming 
stories  must  feel  that  she  has  taken  at  a 
bound  a  foremost  place  among  this  class 
of  writers. 

Miss  Montresor,  by  the  way,  makes  a 
curious  little  break  in  False  Coin  or  True. 
In  the  opening  pages  of  Chapter  XI. 
Monsieur  Moreze  has  his  right  arm  am- 
putated, and  at  the  close  of  the  same 
chapter  we  read  that  "  he  sat  down  and 
his  head  dropped  in  his  hands." 


In  his  "  Rambling  Remarks,"  in  the 
British  Weekly  ai  May  zisl,  the  "  Man 
of  Kent"  passes  some  rather  severe  stric- 
tures on  Rudyard  Kipling's  recent  liti- 
gation with  his  troublesome  relative, 
"  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  dispute  with 
his  brother-in-law  makes  an  extremely 
ridiculous    and     unfortunate    story.       I 
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cannot  understand  the  statement  that 
Mr.  Kipling  promised  his  late  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Wolcott  Balestier,  that  he 
would  take  care  of  the  huge  being  whose 
threats  threw  him  into  such  terror.  Mr. 
Wolcott  Balestier  died  quite  recently  and 
unexpectedly,  when  Mr.  Kipling  was  at 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  He  could  not 
have  given  him  any  dying  charge,  and 
certainly  those  who  knew  Mr,  Wolcott 
Balestier  never  imagined  that  he  was 
likely  lu  die  early  ;  and  judging  by  the 
extent  and  variety  of  his  plans,  he  by 
no  means  imagined  it  himself.  In  any 
case,  the  other  Mr.  Balestier  seems  to 
have  grown  too  large  for  Mr.  Kipling 
to  take  care  of  him.  Considering  that 
Mr,  Kipling  is  such  a  great  military 
poet,  he  should  have  treated  the  situa- 
tion as  Artemus  Ward  treated  it  :  '  He 
was  larger  than  We — and  We  forgave 
him.'" 


The  success  which  the  Centuiy  Com- 
pany have  had  with  The  Century  Book 
for  Young  Americans,  showing  how  a 
paity  of  boys  and  girls,  who  knew  how 
to  use  their  eyes  and  ears,  found  out  all 
about  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  has  led  them  to  engage  Mr. 
Brooks  to  write  a  new  book  of  the  same 
sort,  to  be  entitled  The  Century  Book  of 
Famous  Americans.  Mr.  Brooks  has  just 
returned  from  a  tour  throughout  the 
United  States,  in  which  he  has  been  ac- 
companied by  the  same  fictitious  paity 
that  figuied  in  the  previous  book,  of 
which,  by  the  way,  over  20,000  copies 
have  been  sold 

Success  seems  to  have  come  to  the 
modest  author  of  The  Invisible  Playmate 
as  a  pleasant  surprise,  judging  by  the 
following  interesting  facts.  It  appears 
that  after  printing  the  first  edition  in 
London  the  types  weie  immediately  dis- 
tributed, and  when  the  demand  exhaust- 
ed the  edition  the  little  volume  had  to  be 
set  up  again.  A  number  of  the  rhymes 
have  also  been  set  to  music  and  publish- 
ed as  songs.  The  fortunes  of  the  little 
book  were  more  chequered  in  this  coun^ 
try.  Publisher  after  publisher  declined 
it,  and  when  at  length  it  was  accepted  an 
unfortunate  series  of  accidents  delayed 
its  publication  nearly  a  couple  of  years. 
Its  appreciation,  however,  is  now  secure, 
and  will  insure  a  welcome  for  Mi.  Can- 
ton's  new   book,   entitled    W.    V.,  Her 


Book  and  Various  Verses,  which  Messrs. 
Stone  and  Kimball  have  just  issued  in 
dainty  form.  A  notice  of  the  book  ap- 
pears on  another  page.  Nothing  so 
thoroughly  genuine  and  characteristic 
of  child  life,  with  the  exception  of  Mi. 
Kenneth  Graliame's  Golden  Age,  has  ap- 
peared for  many  years. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  new  poem,  Tlie  Tale 
of  Balen,  which  the  Messrs.  Scribner 
have  just  published,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant work  that  has  been  written  by  the 
poet  in  several  years.  It  is  based  on 
Sir  Thomas  Maloiy's  old  story,  and 
both  in  scheme  and  method  the  poem  is 
an  entirely  new  manifestation  of  Mr. 
Swinburne's  genius.  But  the  poetic 
gift  of  lasting  youth  keeps  the  likeness 
strong  between  the  early  and  the  later 
Swinburne  ;  though  youthfulness  would 
better  express  this  quality,  for  not  only 
are  grace  and  agility  his  still,  but  so  is 
the  undisciplined  spirit.  He  very  early 
came  to  his  own  maturity — to  maturity 
in  a  general  sense  he  never  will  come. 
He  has  nothing  exactly  new  to  reveal  to 
us  in  his  latest  volume,  but  song  is  a 
note  of  subtle  tones  lather  than  of  many 
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subjects .  The  power  that  has  been  espe- 
cially and  consistently  his  is  not  the 
power  of  conceiving  and  gathering  wis- 
dom. He  is  rather  a  flasher  of  light,  a 
stirrer  of  men's  eyelids  to  awaken  them 
to  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  visions  out- 
side him  and  the  beauty  of  wisdom  con- 
ceived by  otheis,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
exercises  the  most  special  function  of 
the  poet.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  the 
poet's  mother  in  the  following  lines  : 

**  Love  that  holds  life  and  death  in  fee, 
Deep  as  the  clear  unsounded  sea 
And  sweet  as  life  or  death  can  be, 
Lays  here  my  hope,  my  heart,  and  me, 

Before  you,  silent,  in  a  song. 
Since  the  old  wild  tale,  made  new,  found  grace. 
When  half  sung  through,  before  your  face. 
It  needs  must  live  a  springtide  space, 
While  April  suns  grow  strong.** 

Mr.  Coulson  Kernahan  makes  an  amus- 
ing reply  to  a  charge  of  plagiarism  in 
that  beautiful  and  forcible  little  book  of 
his,  God  and  the  Ant.  He  thanks  his  cor- 
respondent for  calling  attention  to  the 
curious  similarity  of  a  passage  in  his 
book  to  one  in  Richard  Baxter's  work. 
The  Saints'  J^est.  **  Bad  as  my  booklet 
may  be,"  says  Mr.  Kernahan,  *'  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  put  the  blame  upon  Bax- 
ter. *  Alas,  poor  Baxter  !  *  I  cannot 
add  with  Hamlet,  *  I  knew  him  well, 
Horatio,'  for,  to  my  shame  be  it  said,  I 
have  never  read  The  Saints'  Rest,  Did 
you  ever  know  an  author  who  had  read 
the  book  he  was  accused  of  plagiar- 
ising ?"  Mr.  Kernahan's  home  at 
Westcliff-on-the-Sea,  Essex,  is  called 
**  Thrums,"  in  honour  of  Mr.  Barrie, 
who  is  a  very  dear  friend  and  admirer 
of  his. 

Mr.  Kernahan  will  be  remembered  by 
his  first  book,  A  Dead  Man's  Diary, 
which  appeared  in  Lippincotfs  Magazine 
some  years  ago,  and  which  was  so  popu- 
lar at  the  time  that  over  a  dozen  pirated 
editions  were  published  in  America.  A 
curious  incident  occurred  in  connection 
with  this  book  while  it  was  appearing 
in  Lippincotfs.  An  English  university 
man  actually  announced  a  book  by  the 
author  of  A  Dead  Man  s  Diary,  and  got 
fifty  pounds  for  it  in  advance.  After- 
ward an  injunction  in  Chancery  was  pro- 
cured, and  the  whole  edition  destroyed. 
Another  book  of  his,  which  was  very 
successful,  is  A  Book  of  Strange  Sins. 
Mr.  Kernahan  is  not,  as  these  titles 
would    suggest,    a  man  of  gloom,  who 


simply  delights  in  penetrating  the  world 
of  shades  ;  he  is  a  genial  and  agreeable 
young  Irishman,  and  is  a  great  favour- 
ite with  his  liteiary  confreres  in  London. 
His  new  story,  which  will  be  published 
in  this  countiy  by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company,  is  sensational  to  the  last 
degree,  and  concerns  itself  largely  with 
the  fortunes  of  a  Captain  Shannon,  a 
supposed  contiiver  of  the  dynamite  out- 
rages in  London  some  years  a^o. 
His  style  in  this  book  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  anything  which  Mr.  Kerna- 
han has  yet  done.  It  will  probably  ap- 
pear in  serial  form  before  being  pub- 
lished as  a  book  in  the  autumn. 

Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  to 
whom,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Kernahan  dedi- 
cated his  Book  of  Strange  Sins,  had  the 
misfortune  to  break  her  arm  some  six 
weeks  ago,  and  in  consequence  had  to 
postpone  her  visit  to  England,  where 
she  was  to  have  arrived  the  first  week 
in  June.  She  has  now  almost  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  her  fall,  and  will  sail 
on  June  27th.  Mrs.  Moulton  will  be  the 
guest  of  Lady  Seton  in  London  during 
the  summer. 

Mr.  William  Le  Queux  has  just  re- 
tired from  all  active  journalistic  work, 
and  gone  to  live  in  a  quaint  Sussex  vil- 
lage,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
in  the  South  of  England.  Most  of  his 
time  will  be  devoted  to  the  writing  of 
books,  having  contracts  with  publishers 
sufficient  to  engage  him  during  the  next 
three  years.  He  hopes  to  publish  two 
new  adventure  stories  in  the  autumn, 
one  of  which  will  deal  with  the  Ashanti 
kingdom  under  King  Prempeh.  For 
the  past  six  years  Mr.  Le  Queux,  up  to 
the  date  of  his  resignation  a  few  weeks 
ago,  was  sub-editor  of  the  London  Globe. 
He  has  done  an  enormous  amount  of 
work  for  various  London  daily  papers 
during  the  last  eight  years,  and  his  re- 
cent articles  on  Russian  subjects  to  the 
London  Times  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  He  will  still  act  as  special 
correspondent  for  the  Globe  from  time 
to  time  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and 
will  also  retain  his  position  as  a  re- 
viewer. 

It  will  not  surprise  readers  of  Almayers 
Folly,  that  remarkable  novel,  where  wild 
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natuie  and  stiangc  humanity  are  so 
powerfully  portrayed,  to  learn  that  its 
author  has  led  an  adventurous  life.  It 
is  as  unmistakably  a  book  of  a  wanderer 
who  has  lived  far  from  the  ways  and 
the  atmosphere  of  European  capitals  as 
Pierre  Loti's  exotic  lomances.  An  un- 
familiar quality  in  its  tone,  too,  which 
now  expresses  itself  as  poetry  and  now 
is  too  vaguely  illusive  for  Occidental 
readers  to  grasp  very  easily,  aroused  a 
curiosity  as  to  its  origin.  Perhaps  the 
unfamiliarity  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  Mi  .  Conrad,  for  all  his  skilful  adop- 
tion of  our  language,  is  not  an  English- 
man. 

Mr.  Joseph  Conrad  is  a  Pole  by 
birth,  and  his  early  years  were  spent 
in  Poland.  From  at  least  two  genera- 
tions he  inherited  a  keen  interest  in 
liteiatuie,  but  his  ancestors  were  men 
of  action  too.  His  grandfather  was  in 
Napoleon's  Grand  Armie,  and  his  father 
attached  himself  to  the  levolutionary 
movement  in  Poland,  and  suffered  im- 
prisonment for  his  opinions.  Indeed, 
we  believe  that  Conrad  and  his  mother 
shared  the  confinement.  After  his 
father's  release  and  his  mother's  death, 
he  accompanied  his  father  to  Warsaw, 
where  the  latter  also  died.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  found  his  way  to  Paris, 
drifted  to  Marseilles,  thence  into  a 
merchant  house,  and  afterward  to  a 
seafaring  life.  As  a  merchant  seaman 
he  has  gone  through  all  the  grades, 
and  is  now  full  captain  of  English 
marines.  He  has  served  in  most  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  but  chiefly  in  the 
Pacific  and  on  the  Borneo  coast,  and 
has  commanded  a  steamer  on  the  Con- 

fo.  Mr.  Conrad  recently  married  an 
ngUsh  lady,  and  is  now  living  quiet- 
ly in  France  with  a  view  to  further 
literary  work.  During  all  his  active, 
wandering  life  liteiature  has  always  had 
a  fascination  for  him,  though  he  has  let 
the  world  see  none  of  the  experiments 
that  prepared  the  w^^j  ior  Almayer' s Folly, 
and  his  new  novel,  TAe  Outcast  of  the 
Island,  which  has  just  been  issued  fiom 
the  press  of  Messrs.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany. If  Mr.  Coniad  meets  with  the 
success  which  he  undoubtedly  deserves 
his  seafaring  days  are  probably  over. 

About  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Conrad's 
Almayer's  Folly  was  published,  a  volume 
of  weird   and   delightful  sketches,  de- 
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sciibing  the  same  mysterious  coiner  of 
the  universe,  appeared  under  the  title 
Malay  Sietehes,  and  was  reviewed,  to- 
gether with  Almayer's  Folly,  in  The  Book- 
man last  August.  Mr.  Frank  Athel-, 
stane  Swettenham,  the  author  of  theses 
sketches,  was  recently  appointed  to  the  * 
office  of  Resident-General  of  the  pio-J 
tected  Malay  Stales,  and  has  just  re- 
turned to  the  East  to  take  up  his  ex- 
tended duties  after  a  short  stay  in  Lon- 
don. As  to  Mi.  Swettenham's  capa- 
bility as  a  luler,  his  work  in  Malaya 
during  the  last  twenty-live  years  is  suffi- 
cient witness.  For  pioof  of  his  skill  to 
interpiet  the  land  of  his  adoption,  one 
has  only  to  turn  to  his  sympathetic  vol- 


Yale  announces  a  new  prize  to  be 
offered  for  a  poem  having  for  its  subject 
something  peitaining  to  history  or  art. 
The  competition  is  to  be  open  to  all 
members  of  the  University,  and  will 
thus  be  unique  in  this  country,  although 
the  custom  has  been  long  established 
abroad,  especially  at  Oxford.  The 
judges  of  the  reward  are  to  be  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman,  Thomas  Bailey  Al- 
drich,  and  Francis  Fisher  Browne. 
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HENRV   CUYLER    BUNNER. 


Bunner  anrt  I  would  liave  nothing  to  to  think  of  him  at  all.  The  reason  why 
do  with  each  other  for  years.  It  was  a  I  cannot  imagine  now.  At  last,  one  night 
case  of  reciprocal  Dr.  Fell.  We  did  not  we  were  thrown  violently  at  each  other, 
like   each   otiier,  and    we   neither  of  us     It  was  in   1878.  at  a  large  reception.      I 

knew  almost  nobody. 
Bunner  knew  every- 
body. He  saw  my  situa- 
tion, which  was  trying — 
an  outsider  among  a 
large  party  of  intimates 
— and  too  loyal  to  his 
hosts,  and  instinctively 
too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man to  see  a  man  neg- 
lected in  that  house,  or 
a  stranger  in  any  house 
wandering  about  forlorn 
and  alone,  he  came  up 
and  asked  me  if  I  would 
smoke  a  cigarette  and 
lake  a  glass  of  sherry  in 
the  dining-room.  And 
from  that  moment  we 
were  friends.  We  never 
passed  each  other  by 
again. 

When      my       mother 
died,  and  I  lived  alone 
for  some  years,  1  never 
dined    alone    at     home. 
James    O'Brien,  at  one 
time  steward  of  the  Ar- 
cadian Club,  had  taken 
a    lease    of    the    restau- 
rant in    the  Weslmote- 
land  Hotel,  on  the  cor- 
ner of    Fourth    Avenue 
and  Seventeenth  Street, 
and  there,   when   I    had 
no  other  engagement,  I 
took    my  evening  meal. 
Bunner  began  to  drop  in 
now  and  then,  and  later  more  regularly. 
Finally  our  nightly  meeting  became  an 
established  custom  ;  a  large  round  table 
in  the  baj'-window  was  reserved  for  us 
— always— and   one  or   both   of  us  was 
very  sure  to  be  found  at  it.     When  this 
(act  became  generally  known,  many  of 
the  bright  young  journalists  of  his  ac- 
quaintance made  it  their  trysting-placc 
after  dinner,  if  not  at  dinner  ;  and  good 
was   the   talk   that    round    table    heard. 
Mr.  Matthews,  who  lived  in  Eighteenth 
Street,  not  far  away,  would  look  in  after 
his  (then  little)  daughter  had  gone  to 


could  tell  the  reason  why.  We  met  con- 
stantly at  the  theatres — we  were  both 
enthusiastic  "  First-nighters" — but  we 
never  looked  at  each  other  if  we  could 
help  it,  and,  of  course,  we  never  spoke. 
We  had  many  friends  and  acquaintances 
in  common,  and  very  often  we  escaped 
an  introduction  by  the  merest  chance,  or 
by  the  most  elaborate  mutual  avoidance. 
He  always  thought  of  me,  when  he  per- 
mitted himself  to  think  of  me,  as  "  Play- 
bill Hutton,"  because  of  my  interest  in, 
and  my  collection  of,  theatre  pro- 
grammes ;  and  1  never  allowed  myself 
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bed  ;  and  among  the  men  we  saw  and 
heard  there  were  Mr.  Clarence  C.  Buel, 
Mr.  John  Moran,  Mr.  James  L.  Ford, 
Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett,  Mr.  Henry  Gallup 
Paine,  Mr.  Francis  Saltus,  Mr.  Munkit- 
rick,  Mr.  George  Edgar  Montgomery, 
Mr.  William  J.  Henderson,  Mr.  Ripley 
Hitchcock,  Mr.  Julian  Magnus,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Watrous,  and  many  others  who 
have  made  their  names,  or  who  have 
dropped  out  of  our  ken. 

All  this  had  an  end  for  me  when  I 
married  in  1885,  and  for  Bunner  when 
he  married  shortly  after. 

Bunner  and  I  went  often  together  to 
the  theatres  during  this  period  ;  we  were 
members  together  of  The  Authors  Club, 
of  the  International  Copyright  League, 
of  The  Kinsmen  ;  and  in  common  we 
had  many  tastes  and  interests.  He  read 
me  in  advance  all  the  poems,  afterward 
collected  together  as  the  Airs  from  Ar- 
cady.  We  talked  for  hours  over  **  Love  in 
Old  Clothes,"  the  best,  perhaps,  of  his 
tales,  and  a  little  bit  of  work  which  cost 
him  infmite  care,  and  thought,  and  la- 
bour. He  was  then  helping  to  estab- 
lish the  edition  of  Puck  in  English — now 
a  power  in  the  land — and  working  hard 
at  it.  He  was  very  quick  of  insight, 
and  remarkably  ready  of  utterance  and 
expression,  even  in  verse.  I  remember 
stopping  one  day  into  the  Puck  office, 
then  in  a  cross  street  off  lower  Broad- 
way, to  lunch  with  him  by  appointment. 
As  we  were  going  out  of  the  editorial 
rooms  the  printer's  devil  entered  with  a 
process-picture  of  a  commonplace  young 
woman,  to  illustrate  which  Bunner  was 
asked  to  contribute  a  **  stickful"  of  text 
— and  at  once.  He  lighted  a  fresh  cigar- 
ette, stepped  up  to  somebody  else's 
desk,  and,  more  rapidly  than  1  could 
have  copied  them  out,  set  down  sixteen 
or  twenty  rhythmical  lines  which  would 
scan  and  would  parse,  and  were  very 
fair  **  poetry" — as  such  things  go.  He 
did  not  sign  them  ;  and  he  said  lightly 
that  that  was  an  evciy-day  occurrence 
and  of  no  moment. 

Bunner  was  equally  ready  with  his 
occasional  poems  of  dedication,  inscrip- 
tion, or  the  like.  In  one  of  his  own 
books  he  wrote,  under  date  January 
25th,  1885,  and  a  month  or  two  before 
my  marriage  : 

**  The  New  Year's  not  too  old,  my  friend. 
To  wish  a  wish  for  you, 
That  the  fire  may  ne'er  jjrow  cold,  my  friend, 
That  now  shall  shine  for  two. 


The  flame  for  kindly  friendship  set 
Shall  blaze  for  Love  the  higher  yet, 
Or  be  the  heavens  wintry  wet. 
Or  Summer  blue." 

And  in  our  Guest-Book  he  transcribed 
the  following  impromptu  lines  some  ten 
years  later  : 

TO   LARRY  HUTTON. 

You  may  write  it  Laurence,  all  you  please, 

Your  name  to  Fame  to  iharry  ; 
But  you're  only  whistling  down  the  breeze, 

For  folks  will  call  you  Larry. 
And  if  the  reason  you  inquire, 

I'll  tell  you  all  I  know ; 
Why  is  Joseph  Jefferson,  Esquire, 

Called  Jo  ? 

You  may  spell  your  Laurence  with  a  u. 

Till  it  s  Scotch  as  a  green  glengarry, 
But  other  folks  are  naming  too  ; 

And  your  name  they  say  is  Larry. 
And  if  you're  curious  in  the  least 

To  know  what  that  comes  from  ; 
Why  was  T.  Bowling,  late  deceased, 

Called  Tom  ? 

H.  C.  Bunner. 

October  19,  1893. 

He  and  Mr.  Telford  and  I  spent  to- 
gether, at  the  Westmoreland  and  in 
Bunner's  rooms,  the  last  evening  of  my 
single  life.  He  had  heard  that  luck 
would  be  insured  if  the  groom,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  marriage,  would  wear 
••  something  old,  something  new,  some- 
thing borrowed,  and  something  blue." 
He  urged,  therefore,  my  appearance 
next  day  in  a  pair  of  socks,  procured  es- 
pecially by  him  for  me.  One  was  abso- 
lutely unworn,  the  other  had  seen  ser- 
vice and  was  darned.  But  they  were 
both  blue.  And  I  must  borrow  them. 
Mr.  Telford,  I  remember,  loaned  me  a 
necktie  for  the  same  purpose  ;  and  both 
of  those  dear  boys  were  married,  when 
their  time  came,  in  something  blue  that 
was  borrowed  from  me. 

Mrs.  Bunner  I  knew  as  Miss  Alice 
Learned  long  before  she  was  his  wife. 
Happy  was  the  day  for  him,  and  happy 
for  her,  when  she  became  Mrs.  Henry 
Bunner.  We  sent  to  her  at  New  Lon- 
don a  travelling-clock  as  a  wedding  gift, 
to  which  I  attached  a  card  bearing  these 
lines  : 

•'  For  Old  Times*  sake 
Will  you  and  H.  C.  B. 
At  this  time  take 
The  Time  from  mine  and  me  ? 

'    **  Time  is,  Time  was. 

Let  Time  be  old  or  new, 
The  Times  for  us 
Are  High  Old  Times  with  you.'* 
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To  this,  in  equally  powerful  verse.  Miss 
Learned  replied  : 

**  I  lack  the  time,  in  spite  of  time  from  you, 
To  write  the  heartfelt  thanks  I  feel  are  due. 
But  every  passing  hour,  while  time  endures, 
Shall  speak  to  me  and  mine,  of  you  and  yours." 

And  he  and  his  and  I  and  mine  had 
many  happy  times  together  for  many 
years.  There  never  was  a  break  or  the 
shadow  of  a  brtak  in  our  friendship. 
He  was  very  strong  in  his  likes  and  in 
his  dislikes — often  without  good  reason. 
And  I  like  to  think  now  that,  when  we 
came  to  know  each  other,  he  always  liked 
me,  whatever  his  reason  may  have  been. 
A  more  disinterestedly  loyal  man  to  his 
f  I  lends  I  never  met,  nor  a  man  more  de- 
votedly attached  to  his  own  family.  He 
was  always  sympathetic,  always  ready 
to  help,  always  full  of  encouragement, 
never  sparing  of  his  words  of  praise  for 
the  work  of  others.  His  laugh  was 
hearty  and  contagious,  and  how  quick 
was  his  appreciation  of  everything  that 
was  good  all  the  world  who  reads  can  tell. 
He  was  an  excellent  listener,  and  he  was 
an  admirable  talker  upon  all  sorts  of 
subjects,  grave  and  gay.  He  had  an 
unusual  knowledge  of  books  and  of  their 
contents,  particularly  of  the  works  of 
the  poets,  ancient  and  modern.  He 
quoted  readily,  correctly,  appropriately, 
and  at  length  ;  and  if  one  wanted  to  re- 
member a  line  or  a  sonnet  of  any  of  the 
half- forgotten  men  of  the  period  of 
the  very  beginning  of  English  verse, 
Bunner  could  always  say  where  it  was, 
whose  it  was,  and  exactly  what  it  was, 
and  why. 

As  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  brilliant 
men  with  whom  I  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  have  come  into  intimate  con- 
tact, I  have,  unfortunately,  let  most  of 
Bunner's  best  talk  fly  up  the  chimney. 
I  dreaded  to  appear  as  a  chiel  among 
them  taking  notes,  and  the  happy 
thoughts,  the  flashes  of  wit,  the  bright 
turns  of  expression,  the  bits  of  epigram 
and  of  wisdom  I  would  now  give  much 
to  have  preserved  went  out  into  the 
thin  air  long  ago,  and  melted  away. 

Only  a  few  of  Bunner's  best  words 
can  I  recall  now.  He  used  to  say  that 
he  read  the  Sun  because  he  wanted  the 
news.  He  did  not  want  to  know  what 
the  Tribune  wanted  him  to  know  ;  he 
did  not  want  to  know  what  the  Times 
did  not  know  and  had  not  found  out. 
He  wanted  the  news  ! 


And  one  of   the  most  touching   and 
pathetic  incidents  in   his  career   is    the 
story  of  his  Lost  Joke.     It  was  in  the 
old  days  of  our  Westmoreland  ai//f  life, 
when,  in  my  absence,  Bunner  found  but 
one   man  at   the   table — a   fellow    of  a 
peculiarly  clear  mind.     He  asked  Bun- 
ner some  simple  question,  as  **  Did  you 
come  up-town  in  the  Fourth  Avenue  or 
Sixth  Avenue  Line?**     To  which   Bun- 
ner replied  in  an  equally  commonplace 
way,  as,  **  No,  I  walked."     Bunner,  at 
the  end  of  many  years,  could  remember 
neither  the  question  nor  the  answer  nor 
the  nature  of  them  ;  but  the  words  he 
uttered,  whatever  they  may  have  been, 
were  received  with  shouts  of  laughter. 
Bunner  did  not  know  why,  and  he  never 
knew  why.     He  saw  nothing  funny  in 
them — at  that  time  or  later.     And  he  en- 
tirely forgot  what  they  were  and  what 
prompted   them.     But   his    interlocutor 
pronounced  it  the  best  thing  that  Bun- 
ner had  ever  said,  and  he  laughed  over 
it  until   he  wept,  and  then   he  laughed 
again.     It  was  to  him  the  acme  of  hu- 
morous expression.     He  was  too  diffi- 
dent to  repeat  it,  whatever  it  was,  be- 
cause he  thought  that  Bunner  said  it  in- 
tentionally, and  wanted  him  to  say  it  in 
his   turn,    and    so,     somehow,     commit 
himself  ;  and  he  never  told  it  ;  and  he  is 
dead  ;  and  Bunner  never  discovered  the 
joke  on  his  own  account.     He  was  very 
miserable  at  the  thought  that  his  most 
sublime  effort  of  wit  was  unrecognised 
by  himself,  and  went  into  the  ear  of  the 
only  man   who  ever  heard   it  and   who 
ever  appreciated  it,  and  was  theie  kept 
forever  from  Bunner  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.     And    poor    Bunner    could    not 
even  think  what  it  was  about. 

It  is  a  subject  for  a  tragedy,  but  it  has 
never  been  written. 

We  had**  high  old  times"  with  the 
Bunners  some  eight  or  nine  years  later 
in  London.  It  was  their  first  visit  to  the 
Old  World  ;  and  I  had  much  pleasure 
in  taking  them  about  the  town  I  loved 
so  well,  although  my  own  pleasure,  I 
am  afraid,  was  greater  than  his.  He 
had  developed  symptoms  of  a  rabid 
Anglophobic  nature,  and  the  present- 
day  Englishman  seemed  to  be  stepping 
upon  every  sensitive  nerve  in  his  sys- 
tem. He  had  succeeded  in  fretting  all 
the  skin  off  his  mental  body,  and  he  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  could  taunt 
some  Englishman  into  rubbing  salt  into 
his  wounds.     He  left  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
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dral  in  disgust  because  upon  the  monu- 
ment to  Cornwallis  there  was  ever}'  allu- 
sion to  that  person's  worth,  his  valour, 
and  his  victories,  and  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  important  fact  (to  us),  but 
not  creditable  (to  him),  that  he  had  sur- 
rendered his  sword  to  Washington  at 
Yorktown  !  At  Westminster,  Bunner  re- 
belled against  the  great  crowd  of  men 
in  the  Abbey  who  were  nobodies  but 
princes  or  royal  dukes.  He  was  im- 
pressed, however,  at  standing  so  close 
to  the  mortal  parts  of  so  many  immortal 
men,  and  he  was  subdued  and  respect- 
ful as  we  sat  in  the  Poets*  Corner. 
**  There  are  some  good  and  great  Eng- 
lishmen, after  all,  Harry,"  I  said. 

**  Yes,"  he  replied,  **  there  are  three 
classes  of  Englishmen  whom  I  can  en- 
dure— the  Irish,  the  Scotch,  and  the 
dead  !" 

Bunner  was  a  poor  correspondent,  not 
fond  of  writing  or  of  answering  letters, 
even  after  he  learned  to  dictate.  But 
when  he  did  write,  he  wrote  as  he  talked 
and  as  he  felt,  directly  from  the  heart. 
Some  of  his  personal  notes  to  me,  cov- 
eiinga  period  of  nearly  twenty  years, 
may  serve  to  show  to  those  who  knew 
him  only  as  the  editor  of  Puck  and  as 
the  author  of  the  Midge  and  of  many 
pieces  of  charming  verse  what  sort  of 
man  this  Bunner  was  to  his  friends  : 

NuTLEY,  August  28,  1 891. 

I  am  just  back  from  Canada,  and  I  don't  care 
who  calls  mc  an  Englishman  so  long  as  nobody 
calls  mc  a  French  Canadian.  That  would  call  for 
bloodshed. 

All  the  same,  Quebec  is  the  delight  of  my  liver, 
and  the  hostelry  of  Dennis  O'Hare  is  the  Home 
of  my  Heart.  That  is  where  "the  whole  house, 
sorr,  is  mo-hogany  ;  and  none  but  the  gintry 
lives  in  this  quarter.  No,  sorr — onless  this  house — 
only  gintlemen,  sorr!" 

I  have  brought  you  a  little  copper-plate,  torn 
fro  n  a  book,  of  William  Charles  Macready,  in 
armour,  mighty  prodigious  ;  the  old  Albion  print 
of  Ellen  Tree,  as  Ion,  in  all  her  legs  ;•  and  a 
picture  of  Napoleon,  not  in  your  collection,  I 
think.  It  is  a  hand-painted  print  published  about 
Waterloo  time,  showing  N.  B.  mounted  on  a 
prancing  charger,  leading  on  his  troops  to  ignomin- 
ious defeat. 

The  .Missus  joins  me  to-morrow.  She  is  at  New 
London  gathering  in  the  children. 

Why  can't  you  and  Mrs.  Button  leave  the  in- 
clement heights  of  Onteora,  and  come  and  frivol 
with  us  for  a  space  at  Nutley  ?  You  shall  have  all 
the  rooms  you  want,  and  every  opportunity  to 
loaf  or  to  work,  as  may  please  you. 

Please,  Mrs  Hutlon,  make  him  say  yes  !  .  .  .  . 
Now  wh  it  is  the  matter  with  finishing  up  the  sea- 
son at  Nutley  ?  If  you  want  to  be  busy  I  can  be 
busy  too.     Give  our  love  to  your  Lady,  and  sug- 


gest to  her  this  means  of  breaking  of!  the  On- 
teora habit. 

February  5,  1892. 

It  is  an  elegant  gilt-edged  joy  to  catch  you  on 
an  unanswered  letter ;  but  coming  across  this 
sheet  of  paper  reminds  me  that  I  sent  you  its 
fellow  some  time  in  August  or  September,  a  few 
days  after  my  return  from  Quebec,  telling  you  I 
had  picked  up  three  agdd  prints  in  that  city, 
which  I  thought  would  please  your  fancy,  and 
that  they  were  lying  in  the  office  wailing  to  know 
whether  they  should  go  to  you  to  Thirty-fourth 
Street  or  to  Onteroarer. 

Since  then  various  events,  including  seven 
grips  under  our  humble  roof,  have  conspired  to 
make  me  forget  the  three  gems  of  art.  One  is 
Miss  Ellen  Tree,  in  a  dress-reform  skirt ;  one  is 
W.  C.  Macready,  thirsting  for  somebody's  gore  ; 
and  the  third  is  a  Napoleon,  which  will  give  your 
collection  the  jim-jams.     I  will  mail  them  to  you. 

I  was  very  sorry  that  we  couldn't  hit  off  with 
Mr.  [Ripley]  Anthony.  The  more  so,  that  I  had 
seen  his  picture  at  the  Academy,  and  had  taken  a 
great  shine  to  it.  Hut  I'm  afraid  our  style  of  pen- 
work  was  a  little  too  stiff  for  him.  In  fact,  if  a 
man  does  that  kind  of  work,  he  can't  do  anything 
else.  But.//fc*  can  paint ;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that  ! 

How  are  you  all  ?  Wc  arc  well  and  I  am  work- 
ing. I  have  a  sort  of  a  novelette  on  hand,  two 
or  three  short  stories,  and  some  other  stuff ;  but 
of  course  I  am  away  behind  with  everything 
since  that  grip  hit  me. 

I  brought  me  'I  he  Literary  Landmarks  of 
Ediftbufgh^  and  I  read  them  too.  What  are  you 
going  to  Landmark  next?  You  can't  do  much 
with  New  York,  but  you  can  do  something  with 
the  suburbs — Sunnyside,  Yonkers,  Long  Island 
Sound,  Roslyn,  etc.  It  would  probably  not  be 
used  as  a  hand  book  by  a  throng  of  eager  tour- 
ists, but  it  would  make  mighty  interesting  read- 
ing. And  it  would  give  you  a  chance  to  become 
as  familiar  with  the  outskirts  of  the  city  you  live 
in  as  you  are  familiar  with  the  outskirts  of  Lon- 
don and  other  second-hand  towns.  And  when 
you  push  your  way  up  the  Passaic  Valley,  where 
Irving,  and  Hoffman,  and  their  crowd  used  to 
sport,  and  where  Frank  Forester  lived  on  a  des- 
ert island,  you  might  push  a  little  farther,  and 
come  and  see  a  fellow  named  Bunner,  who  lives 
up  that  way,  in  the  House  of  Spare  Bedrooms. 
He  is  said  to  be  of  an  amiable  and  thirsty  dispo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Samuel  Pepys  was  cut  for  the  stone,  at 
Mr.  Turner's,  in  Salisbury  Court,  on  March 
26th,  1658,  and  he  never  missed  an  annual  oppor- 
tunity of  reverting  to  the  agreeable  subject.  It 
may  interest  you  to  know  that  January  i6th.  i8q2, 
was  the  first  anniversary  of  my  swearing  off  on 
cigarettes  ;  and  that  whereas  in  January  of  189I 
my  trousers  were  32  waist  measurement,  they 
are  now  34,  and  I  take  great  comfort  in  a  pipe. 

We've  vaccinated  a  baby  today.  We  keep  a  pig, 
two  dogs,  two  cats,  and  we  are  contemplating  a 
donkey  ;  the  dogs  are  mixed  in  their  ancestry, 
but  they  do  not  bite. 

With  our  united  love  we  are  yours, 

H.  C.  B.  &  Co. 

Under  date  of  November  19th,  1893, 
he  wrote  : 

I  am  in  for  anything  to  do  Irving  honour,  in 
the  Kin$iTien  or  out.     I  think  he  ought  to  get  a 
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laurel  wreath,  In  silver,  or  some  such  enduring 
tribute  this  trip  ;  for  his  **  Becket"  is  one  of  the 
biggest  things  I  ever  saw,  and,  besides,  he  de- 
serves great  credit  for  being  an  Englishman,  and 
yet  conducting  himself  white  ;  which  must  be  the 
toughest  job  in  the  way  of  acting  that  any  man 
ever  undertook.  Nor  have  I  any  objection  to 
doing  a  little  of  the  work — what  little  I  can  do  as 
a  hard-worked  suburban. 

I  wish,  also,  you  would  think  very  thinkingly 
about  doing  something  for  Brander,  and  in  a 
general  way,  too  ;  not  through  any  one  club,  or 
through  the  college,  or  through  any  magazine 
gang.  He  has  been  good  to  all  sorts  of  people, 
and  they  ought  all  to  have  a  chance  to  get  back 
at  him.  As  far  as  I  know,  he  has  never  had  any 
sort  of  dinner  given  to  him — outside  of  private 
affairs,  I  mean — except  that  little  one  we  gave 
him  at  the  Brunswick,  almost  ten  years  ago. 

We  ought  to  do  something  very  good,  and  not 
in  the  least  hit  cliquey,  for  him.  To  do  that,  I 
will  work  all  you  please,  and  will,  if  necessary, 
come  into  town  to  do  the  work. 

Love  from  ourn  to  yourn. 

This  led  to  the  very  successful  dinner 
given  to  Mr.  Matthews  at  Sherry's  in  the 
month  of  December,  1893.  Mr.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  presided  ;  Mark  Twain, 
Mr.  Stedman,  Mr.  Howells,  and  Pro- 
fessor Sloane,  of  Pi  inceton,  spoke.  And 
Bunner  himself,  who  read  a  tender  and 
characteristic  poem,  was  as  happy  over 
it  all,  and  as  proud,  as  if  he  had  been 
the  guest  of  the  occasion. 

NuTLEV,  February  3,  1894. 

In  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  circular, 
just  receivvd,  concerning  the  supper  of  The  Kins- 


men, I  enclose  you  my  check  for  *'  Four  Dollars 
without  wine."  I  am  glad  that  I  am  not  required 
to  send  wine  with  the  check,  for  I  doubt  if  I  could 
find  any  dry  enough  to  pass  the  United  States 
Post  Office,  as  permissible  mail  matter. 

I  saw  Bunner  a  week  or  so  before 
he  went  to  California,  when  I  was 
more  than  shocked  at  his  condition. 
He  never  had  enough  physical  strength 
to  support  his  active  brain,  and  he  was 
very  feeble,  although  in  many  ways  he 
was  the  same  old  Bunner.  We  parted 
at  the  little  station  at  Nutley,  and  as 
the  train  passed  on  he  waved  a  cheerful 
**  God  be  with  you.'*  But  my  vision 
was  blurred,  and  I  saw  him  dimly 
through  my  tears. 

We  met  for  the  last  time  but  a  little 
while  before  the  end  came.  He  had  not 
lost  his  indomitable  spirit,  and  he  was 
full  of  hope.  He  told  me  the  plots  of 
stories  he  intended  to  write,  spoke  of  his 
plans  for  future  work,  and,  as  he  himself 
expressed  it,  he  was  determined  to 
"pull  through." 

I  wonder  when  and  how  soon  we  are 
to  meet  again  ? 

Much  more  could  be  said  of  Bunner. 
This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place.  The 
last  word  will  be  spoken  perhaps  by  one 
who  knew  him  better  than  I  did — bv 
one  who  will  miss  him  even  moie. 

Laurence  Ilutton. 


MEMORIES. 

Above  the  busy  world  at  dusk  I  know 
Each  day  an  hour  of  happiness  complete. 
For  then  I  sit  within  the  window-seat 

And  dream  of  home,  and  Her,  and  long  ago. 

The  silence  in  the  city  far  below. 
The  sunset  as  it  glorifies  the  street. 
Each  to  my  homesick  heart  is  ever  sweet 

As  the  soft  wind  that  wanders  to  and  fro. 

There  oftentimes  the  blessed  memory 

Of  other  days  makes  glad  the  dark  for  me  ; 

I  hear  the  happy  singing  of  the  birds 
In  bowers  of  bloom,  I  breathe  the  fiagiance  borne 
Across  the  world  from  out  the  Orient  morn. 

And  listening  again  I  hear  Her  words. 


Frederic  F.  Sherman. 
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DEGENERATION   AND    REGENERATION. 


It  must  seem  a  little  curious  to  many 
readers  of  current  literature  that  Max 
Norclau's  ponderous  indictment  of  mod- 
ern civilisation  has  so  soon  and  so  com- 
pletely passed  into  the  limbo  of  half-for- 
gotten things.  There  was  a  moment 
when  it  appeared  as  though  a  great  light 
had  flashed  upon  the  dark  corners  of  so- 
ciety and  displayed  abysmal  depths  of 
foulness  and  corruption  lying  all  about 
us  ;  as  though  in  an  instant  there  had 
been  revealed  a  ghastly  spectre  hover- 
ing over  the  modern  world  and,  like  the 
Erl-King  of  German  legend,  reaching 
out  a  hideous  paw  to  destroy  all  that  is 
dearest  and  holiest  in  the  lives  of  mortal 
men.  To-day,  while  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  country  Degeneration  has 
probably  its  share  of  startled  readers, 
the  world  at  large  has  ceased  to  think 
of  it  ;  and  its  portentous  pages  have 
left  no  mark  behind  them  save  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  phrases  to  the  literary 
slang  of  the  time,  and  perhaps  a  deeper 
taint  upon  the  morbid  imagination  of  a 
,  few  disordered  minds.  What  appeared 
/^or  the  moment  to  be  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness  to  prepare  the 
social  cosmos  for  the  damnation  that 
was  sure  to  come,  is  now  very  clearly 
seen  to  have  been  merely  a  well-timed 
though  unwholesome  and  spasmodic 
V  literary  sensation. 

It  is  the  strange  rapidity  and  com- 
pleteness of  this  decline  of  interest  in 
Nordau's  fulminations  that  make  the 
volume  now  before  us  *  appear  almost 
as  antiquated  as  an  attack  on  Fourierism 
or  as  a  serious  polemic  against  the  Mil- 
lerite  delusion.  Thinking  men  have 
taken  Nordau's  measure.  They  have 
analysed  his  utterances  and  examined 
his  facts,  and  tested  the  logic  of  his  de- 
ductions ;  and  as  a  result  of  their  ex- 
amination they  have  laid  his  book  aside 
and  turned  to  other  and  more  profitable 
themes. 

It  is,  of  course,  from  one  point  of 
view,  unfair  to  drag  into  a  discussion 
the  personality  of  a  writer  in  estimating 
the  value  of  his  theses,  for  this  sort  of 
thing  is  bound  to  smack  of  the  argu- 
ment ad  homincm;    yet   in   the   case   of 

*  Regeneration  :  a  Reply  to  Max  Nordau.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Professor  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $2.00. 


Herr  Nordau  it  is  impossible  not  to  re- 
flect upon  his  character  and  tempera- 
ment as  revealed  in  all  his  published 
work  ;  for  a  knowledge  of  these  things 
has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  mini- 
mise the  influence  of  his  book.  More- 
over, one  need  feel  no  especial  com- 
punction in  speaking  of  him  very  frank- 
ly, for  in  Degeneration  he  has  erected  a 
whole  mountain  of  theory  upon  his  own 
estimate  of  living  men,  and  has  taken  it 
upon  himself  in  the  most  offhand  fashion 
to  define  their  motives  and  to  question 
their  sincerity.  And  when  his  book  was 
flung  before  the  eyes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world,  the  first  question  asked  on  every 
hand  was,  **  Who  is  Nordau  ?" 

A  quick-witted  Jew,  imbued,  like  many 
of  his  race  to-day,  with  an  impenetrable 
materialism,  a  sceptic  and  yet  a  doc- 
trinaire, Nordau  is  less  an  individual 
than  a  type,  and  a  type  raised  to  the 
;ith.  For  him  the  world  of  spirit  has 
absolutely  no  existence,  the  altruistic 
motive  no  force,  ideal  beauty  no  reality. 
Trained  to  study  the  perversities  of  the 
phenomena  that  are  revealed  to  the 
alienist,  tracing  everything  to  a  physi- 
cal source,  and  accepting  to  the  full  the 
theories  of  his  master,  Lombroso,  he  is 
an  ideal  illustration  of  the  credulity  of 
science.  He  cannot  believe  in  imagina- 
tion save  as  a  symptom  of  irrationality ; 
he  cannot  recognise  any  love  of  beauty 
save  as  a  manifestation  of  erotomania. 
Yet  he  can  worship  physiology  as  a 
clue  to  all  the  mysteries  of  life,  and 
think  himself  able  to  sound  the  very 
depths  of  the  human  soul  by  measuring 
men's  ears  and  noting  down  the  confor- 
mation of  their  frontal  bones.  From 
the  earliest  days  of  -his  student  life  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  strangely  morbid 
curiosity  as  to  the  abnormal.  He  pried 
into  all  the  dark  corners  of  diseased 
mentality  ;  he  collected  all  the  prurient 
details  of  the  psychiatrist's  practice  ; 
and  with  an  avid  delight  he  gleaned  in 
the  remotest  fields  of  sexual  psychopa- 
thy. The  few  unhappy  creatures  who 
in  another  age  would  have  raved  behind 
the  bars  of  a  madhouse,  but  whom  the 
printing-press  has  given  to-day  a  speak- 
ing-tube to  reach  the  public  ear,  Nor- 
dau watches  with  the  joy  of  a  connois- 
seur, jotting  down  every  fearful  phrase 
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in  a  note-book,  and  garnering  up  every 
perverse,  disjointed  thought.  lie  wades 
through  whole  libraries,  to  wrench  fioin 
its  context  any  bit  of  reprehensible  de- 
scription, and  add  it  to  his  collection. 
Presently  he  has  volumes  upon  volumes 
of  this  sort  of  stuff  ;  he  has  haunted  the 
hospitals  and  asylums,  and  made  for  him- 
self a  little  world  of  his  own,  peopled  by 
the  ghastly  figures  of  the  diseased,  the  d)'- 
ing^  and  the  degenerate  ;  and  then  at  last 
he  comes  out  into  the  greater  world — 
the  world  of  sunlight  and  sanity — with 
a  mind  that  has  itself  become  perverted, 
a  rtiind  that  has  lost  its  sense  of  propor- 
tion, and  has  grown  intellectually  col- 
our-blind. He  has  so  accustomed  him- 
self to  watching  for  tell-tale  symptoms 
that  he  sees  them  on  every  side,  even  in 
the  healthiest  mind  and  the  soundest 
body.  The  slightest  coincidences  are  to 
him  conclusive  evidence  of  identity  ;  and 
he  puts  his  own  hideous  interpretation  on 
everything  that  meets  his  view,  until,  as 
Professor  Butler  says,  *'  he  is  himself 
an  abnormality  knd  a  pathological  type. 
Every  large  hospital  for  the  insane 
knows  his  representative — the  one  sane 
man  in  a  world  of  lunatics."  Yet  there 
is  a  very  apparent  method  in  his  mad- 
ness. He  has  a  canny  commercial 
side  to  him  ;  and  seeing  that  certain 
topics  are  attracting  some  attention,  and 
that  the  world  is  ready  for  a  new  sensa- 
tion, he  infers  that  the  psychological 
moment  has  arrived,  and  at  once,  gath- 
ering up  all  his  ponderous  note  books, 
he  compacts  them  into  a  bulky  volume, 
garnishes  them  with  a  pseudo-scientific 
sauce,  cooks  up  a  theory  to  justify  his 
exposure,  and  launches  the  delectable 
combination  upon  an  appreciative  mar- 
ket. 

Probably  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
falsity  of  Nordau's  view  of  society  is  to 
be  found  in  the  sensation  which  his  book 
created  ;  for  this  sensation  was  not  that 
which  springs  from  startled  conviction 
and  guilty  recognition,  but  from  sheer 
astonishment  and  incredulity.  It  was  the 
shock  which  might  be  felt  by  a  traveller 
who,  walking  quietly  along  a  pleasant 
road,  should  find  his  way  blocked  by  a 
mighty  avalanche  of  muck.  At  first 
he  might  feel  that  here  was  some  great 
cataclysm,  some  wonderful  phenomenon 
of  nature  ;  but  a  moment's  inspection 
would  speedily  convince  him  that,  after 
all,  it  was  muck  and  nothing  more.  And 
SO   with    Nordau's    book.      The  world 


wondered  for  a  moment,  because  the 
woild  at  huge  had  never  even  dreamed 
that  such  things  as  Nordau  w-rote  of 
were  in  existence.  Thousands  of  in- 
telligent men  and  women  had  never  so 
much  as  heard  the  names  of  Huysmans 
and  Nietzsche  and  Paul  Veilaine.  The 
subtleties  of  the  Symbolists  were  un- 
known to  them.  They  had  innocently 
looked  upon  Wagner  as  a  great  master 
of  dramatic  music,  upon  Ruskin  as  a  re- 
fined and  stimulating  critic,  upon  Tol- 
stoy as  a  povveiful  novelist  and  a  sincere 
if  impracticable  humanitarian.  And  as 
to  the  daiker  and  more  repellent  facts 
set  foith  by  Nordau  from  the  treatises 
of  Krafft-Ebing  and  other  specialists  in 
neuropathy,  of  these  things  they  had 
never  even  had  an  inkling.  Therefore, 
just  as  the  traveller  described  above, 
after  looking  for  a  moment  at  the  muck- 
heap,  would  simply  hold  his  nose  and 
pass  around  it,  so  Nordau*s  readers, 
after  a  very  short  consideration  of  his 
pages,  metaphorically  held  their  noses 
and  turned  away  from  the  further  con- 
templation of  his  pornographic  pile. 

Some  few,  however,  interested  in  the 
abnormality  of  the  whole  thing,  lingered 
for  awhile  to  investigate  it  in  a  scien- 
tific spirit  ;  and  these  speedily  found 
good  reasons  for  the  contempt  which 
was  with  the  world  at  large  a  matter  of 
unerring  instinct  and  intuition.  They 
at  once  detected  the  unreality  and  funda- 
mental unimportance  of  it  all.  They 
noted  the  singular  perversity  that  de- 
duced from  every  intellectual  product 
of  the  age  one  and  the  same  conclusion  ; 
that  called  one  man  a  maniac  because 
he  wrote  so  much,  and  another  man  a 
maniac  because  he  wrote  so  little  ;  that 
set  down  still  another  as  an  incipient 
criminal  because  his  ears  were  said  to 
be  pointed  at  the  ends,  and  a  fourth 
as  subject  to  *'  echolalia"  because  his 
verse  abounds  in  cadenced  repetitions  ; 
that  in  one  place  declared  human  beings 
too  good  and  noble  to  need  the  fear  of 
hell  ;  and  in  another  place  described 
them  as  too  vile  to  dispense  with  the 
fear  of  the  gallows  and  the  hangman. 

They  noted  him  saying  that  material 
success  in  life  is  a  test  of  soundminded- 
ness,  and  yet  considering  just  how  far 
such  success  is  evidence  of  degeneracy. 
They  saw  him  also,  with  a  subtlety  of 
erotic  suggestion,  detecting  sexuality  in 
what  all  men  had  before  him  seen  only 
the  beauty  and  the  joy  of  art,  and  in« 
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fusing  a  lingering  taint  into  some  of  the 
noblest  creations  of  the  human  imagina- 
tion. Finally,  they  turned  to  what  Nor- 
dau  had  himself  produced  in  the  sphere 
of  fiction,*  and  theie  finding  writ  large 
the  sordid  sensuality  that  he  had  wan- 
tonly ascribed  to  the  masters  of  modern 
literature,  they  at  once  convicted  him 
beyond  the  possibility  of  defence  of  all 
that  he  had  claimed  to  see  in  others.  It 
needed  only  a  clear  appreciation  of 
these  things  to  discredit  and  refute  the 
whole  elaborate  attack  that  he  had  made 
upon  the  age  ;  and  when  it  was  plainly 
understood  that  the  author  of  Degenera- 
tion was  himself  simply  a  stray  degen- 
erate, laving  with  foul  words  at  his  en- 
vironment, all  interest  in  him,  save  as 
in  an  abnormal  type,  at  once  declined. 

The  present  volume,  by  an  anonymous 
English  writer,  a^nd  with  a  short  intro- 
duction by  Professor  Butler,  sets  forth 
in  considerable  detail  the  objections  and 
criticisms  that  we  have  here  barely 
touched  upon.  Each  chapter  deals  with 
some  specific  instance  of  Nordau's  lack 
of  either  consistency  and  plausibility,  or 
logic  ;  and  each  may  therefore  be  read 
as  a  separate  paper.  They  are,  in  fact, 
much  more  effective  when  read  separate- 
ly, for  when  taken  together  they  show  a 
lack  of  consccutiveness  and  unity  to 
which  Professor  Butler's  admirably  terse 
and  lucid  introduction  stands  in  refresh- 
ing contrast.  The  writer  has  made  his 
individual  points  extremely  well,  but  he 
has  not  welded  his  arguments  together 
into  a  complete  and  convincing  whole. 
Nor  is  he,  apparently,  perfectly  equipped 
for  discussing  some  portions  of  his  theme. 
His  knowledge  of  French  literature  is  ob- 
viously defective.  He  says  that  Zola  may 
yet  produce  some  work  **  as  pure  as  the 
first  part  of  La  Joie  de  Vivre^**  evidently 
unaware  that  Zola  has  already  produced 
several  such  works,  among  which  even 
an  Englishman  ought  to  have  been  able 
to  recall  the  exquisite  idyll  Le  Rh'e,  and 
that  great  prose  epic.  La  DMcUy  in 
which  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  his 
more  familiar  vein.  Equally  ill-in- 
formed is  he  in  citing  the  novels  of 
Georges  Ohnet  as  typical  reading  for 
the  family,  forgetting  or  perhaps  not 
knowing  that  the  moral  standard  of 
Philistinism  in  France  is  slightly  differ- 
ent from  that  which  obtains  in  England. 

*  A  Comedy  of  Sentiment.     By  Max  Nordau. 
New  York  :  F.  Tennyson  Neely. 


Such  blunders  as  **  the  Rougeon-Ma- 
quarts"  and  **  Nathan  der  Weiser"  may 
perhaps  be  due  to  the  proof-reader's 
ignorance,  yet  they  fit  in  curiously  with 
other  unmistakable  indications  of  pre- 
sumptive nescience.  But  the  greatest 
defect  in  the  book  is  the  seriousness  of 
its  treatment  of  Nordau,  its  air  of  being 
awed  and  impressed  by  his  special  learn- 
ing and  assumed  audacity.  This  point 
of  view,  indeed,  seems  to  be  shared  by 
Professor  Butler  also,  whose  introduc- 
tion begins  with  a  sort  of  panegyric  : 

"  Max  Nordau  is  perhaps  the  most  'daring 
toreador  of  recent  years.  He  challenged  Modern 
Civilization  to  mortal  combat  in  the  presence  of 
assembled  thousands.  Had  the  customs  of  the 
Roman  arena  prevailed,  the  thumbs  of  the  inter- 
ested spectators  would  doubtless  have  been  ex- 
tended or  pressed  down  in  about  equal  nunibers 
when  the  huge  beast  lay  momentarily  stunned  by 
his  blow." 

Now  if  Professor  Butler  really  thinks 
that  Nordau  is  a  highly  daring  toreador, 
and  if  he  did  not  have  the  literary  spirit 
so  strong  upon  him  as  to  make  him  write 
these  sentences  chiefly  because  they 
made  a  rather  striking  prooemium  to  his 
Introduction,  then  he  is  probably  the 
only  highly  trained  thinker  who  is  so  mis- 
taken. There  is,  however,  much  virtue 
in  his  qualifying  word  **  perhaps." 

To  our  mind  the  most  forceful  andl 
truly  illuminative  portion  of  the  volume, 
though  Professor  Butler  rather  sniffs  as 
he  speaks  of  it,  is  that  in  which  the 
anonymous  author  traces  in  Nordau 's 
work  and  in  his  mental  attitude  the  in- 
fluence of  a  powerful  German  bias,  and 
which  sets  forth  in  very  vigorous  and 
convincing  language  the  essential  traits 
of  the  typical  German.  A  few  sentences 
will  suffice  to  give  the  reader  a  clue  to 
his  argument. 

"  German  education  and  German  surroundings 
tend  to  foster  in  the  human  mind  veneration  for 
authority,  contempt  for  the  plebeian,  distrust  of 
liberty,  a  firm  belief  in  the  unquenchable  power  of 
man's  lowest  instincts,  a  nervous  demand  for 
authoritative  repression  of  human  passions,  and 
contentment  with  prosaic  existence,  small  re 
sources,  and  poor  prospects." 

How  true  this  is  and  how  far  reaching 
is  the  truth  in  its  practical  manifesta- 
tions, every  one  who  has  lived  in  Ger- 
many, or  who  has  studied  German  char- 
acter as  mirrored  in  German  history  and 
in  the  social  characteristics  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  must  be  profoundly  con- 
scious. The  typical  German  is  a  being 
who  if  he  gives  play  to  the  higher  and 
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more  creative  impulses  at  all,  does  so 
only  in  the  sphere  of  imagination,  while 
his  actual  life  is  dominated  by  the  most 
intense  materialism.  A  pure  senti- 
mentalist, his  thought  and  his  action 
have  apparently  no  relation  whatever  to 
each  other.  He  contemplates  with  in- 
tellectual enthusiasm  the  ideal  beauty, 
and  he  lives  contented  in  the  most 
squalid  environment.  He  worships 
ideal  purity  and  he  indulges  himself  in 
methodical  sensuality.  He  writes  lach- 
rymose verse  imbued  with  chivalrous 
sentiment  for  woman,  and  then  he 
yokes  his  wife  with  a  dog  or  an  ass  and 
sets  her  ploughing  in  his  potato-fields. 
He  can  describe  on  paper  an  elaborate 
Utopia  of  justice  and  political  perfec- 
tion, and  he  is  governed  by  one  of  the 
rankest  and  most  brutal  despotisms  that 
ever  smothered  human  freedom  under 
the  bonds  of  a  military  bureaucracy. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  Germans,  with  all 
their  training  and  all  their  many  admir- 
able traits,  are  lacking  in  constructive- 
ness,  in  spontaneity,  in  creative  boldness. 
When  things  go  wrong,  and  when  an 
American  or  an  Englishman  would  take 
his  coat  off  and  set  them  right  by  the  vig- 
our and  originality  of  his  native  energy, 
a  German  rolls  up  his  eyes  helplessly 
and  begins  to  whimper  for  some  higher 
power  to  tell  him  what  to  do.  A  curi- 
ous indication  of  this  national  proneness 
to  despair  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  of  all 
the  ^suicides  recorded  in  our  daily  press, 
by  far  the  greater  number  is  that  of 
men  and  women  with  German  names. 
And  this  is  why  the  history  of  Germany 
is  what  it  is — a  history  of  divided  and 
discordant  principalities,  of  a  people 
submitting  to  the  rule  of  a  hundred 
petty  despots,  unable  to  do  more  than 
maunder  over  the  liberty  that  none  of 
them  would  do  anything  to  win  ;  of  a 
people  who  forgot  at  Napoleon's  bid- 
ding their  national  self-respect,  and 
fought  his  battles  for  him  against  their 
own  kindred  and  natural  allies.  In  1848 
they  had  a  chance  to  show  what  they 
could  do  at  constructing  a  parliamentary 
government ;  and  they  produced  noth- 
ing but  a  windy  debating  society  of  vis- 
ionary doctrinaires,  to  be  soon  dismissed 
contemptuously  by  a  military  prince. 
When  some  strong,  masterful  spirit 
arises  among  them — a  man  like  Fieder- 
ick  the  Great  or  Bismarck — they  do  not 
use  him  as  a  national  instiument,  but 
he  sets  his  foot  on  all  their  necks  and 


forces  them  to  do  his  bidding.  Hence  it 
is  that  Germany  piesents  to-day  the 
astounding  spectacle  of  a  nation,  the 
most  highly  educated  in  the  world,  gov- 
erned by  drill-sergeants  and  sub-lieuten- 
ants, accepting  a  regime  that  makes  it  a 
penal  offence  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
an  artilleiy-mule,  and  in  which  the  best 
born,  the  most  eminent,  and  the  most 
highly  trained  all  flock  with  enthusiastic 
self-abasement  to  lick  the  jack-boots  of 
a  pinchbeck  Cocsar. 

The  author  of  Regeneration  does  well  to 
recognise  in  Noidau's  book  a  reflection 
of  the  German  temperament.  The  pe- 
dantic maishalling  of  documentary  evi- 
dence to  convict  whole  nations,  the  in- 
tellectual near-sightedness  that  sees  no 
further  than  the  hospital  and  the  dissect- 
ing-room, and  that  knows  nothing  of 
the  play  of  forces  in  the  greater  world 
beyond,  the  moral  cowardice,  the  nega- 
tion of  hope,  the  grossness  of  th« 
materialism,  the  suspicious  distiust,  the 
attempt  to  reduce  the  things  of  the  spirit 
to  an  unvarying  formula — all  these  are 
not  the  traits  of  the  broad  minded,  far- 
seeing,  and  sane  philosopher,  but  they 
suggest  rather  the  Herr  Professor  in  his 
stuffy  study,  evolving  from  his  books  and 
from  his  inner  consciousness  a  theory 
for  interminable  exploitation  in  the  lec- 
ture-room. Nordau's  whole  work,  in 
fact,  came  bearing  the  ear-marks  of  a 
nation  that  regards  an  intelligent  ma- 
chine as  the  perfection  of  human  prog- 
ress, that  finds  in  every  vista  an  ;>//- 
passe^  and  that  sees  in  every  paltiy  mole- 
hill the  menace  of  a  mighty  mountain. 

But  what  is  one  to  say  of  Noidau's 
main  contention  that  our  age  is  maiked 
with  the  stigmata  of  degeneracy  ?  Is 
the  world  really  growing  better  or  is  it 
growing  worse  ?  Probably  the  setious 
student  of  social  phenomena  would  say 
that  in  reality  there  is  little  actual 
gain  from  one  generation  to  another, 
but  that  in  all  ages  and  among  all  civil- 
ized peoples  the  sum  total  of  essential 
morality  remains  unchanged.  At  one 
period  some  particular  vice  or  some 
particular  viitue  will  be  in  the  ascen- 
dant, and  at  another  peiiod  another. 
In  early  Rome,  for  example,  chastity 
and  personal  honesty  were  the  lule,  yet 
they  were  accompanied  by. an  utter  lack 
of  humanity  and  the  softer  virtues.  A 
wife  could  be  beaten  to  death  for  di  ink- 
ing wine  ;  Cato  could  order  an  innocent 
slave  to  be  slain  merely  to  impress  the 
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other  serfs  with  their  master's  power. 
Under  the  Empire  such  cruelty  became 
impossible,  yet  the  growth  of  the  senti- 
ment of  mercy  was  coincident  with  the  de- 
cline of  integrity  and  of  sexual  morality. 
And  so,  too,  in  the  case  of  contemporane- 
ous peoples,  neither  the  especial  vice  nor 
the  especial  virtue  of  the  one  is  neces- 
sarily that  of  the  other.  There  is  no 
doubt,  for  instance,  that  the  standard  of 
commercial  morality  is  appreciably  high- 
er in  England  than  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  laws  of  property  are  held 
to  be  more  sacred  there  than  here  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  brute  who  in 
England  kicks  his  wife  with  heavy  clogs 
gets  off  with  a  small  fine,  while  to  all  men 
is  permitted  a  degree  of  license  in  the 
sphere  of  personal  morality  which  if 
practised  here  would  ensure  an  instant 
ostracism. 


And  so  the  balance  is  apparently  kept 
even.  Yet,  after  all,  the  impartial  stu- 
dent of  manners,  who  looks  back  over 
the  pages  of  history  and  the  record  of 
men's  lives,  can  scarcely  fail  to  perceive 
with  every  cycle  a  certain  steady  prog- 
ress that  is  not  merely  onward,  but  up- 
ward too.  The  dark  side  of  the  pic- 
ture is  not  quite  so  dark  as  it  was  once, 
and  the  bright  side  is  far  brighter.  The 
standards  of  virtue  are,  at  any  rate,  ac- 
cepted now  by  all  men,  and  acceptance 
•  must  ultimately  mean  observance  also. 
Humanity  moves  onward  with  a  stum- 
bling step  and  many  a  halt,  yet  it  does 
advance,  and  with  every  century  its 
gaze  is  fixed  with  an  increasing  steadi- 
ness upon  the  lofty  and  immutable  ideals 
of  justice  and  mercy  and  purity  and 
truth. 

//.  T.  Peck, 


UNWELCOME. 

What  has  waked  you.  Lady  Mary,  from  your  sound,  sound  sleep  ? 
What  has  brought  you.  Lady  Mary,  from  the  grave  we  dug  so  deep  ? 
You  have  done  with  mirth  and  laughter,  with  the  tears  that  follow  after, 
And  with  us  who  laugh  and  weep  : 

We  laid  you  east  and  west, 

With  your  beads  upon  your  breast  ; 

Be  content,  take  your  rest. 

Lady  Mary. 

We  left  the  black  earth  lying  on  your  lips  and  eyes. 

We  left  your  rose  wreaths  dying  as  Love's  own  rose  does, 

And  we  bade  you  softly  slumber  through  the  days  that  none  may  number, 

Till  the  Last  of  Days  shall  rise. 

Round  about  in  calm  array, 

The  dead  await  their  day  ; 

Be  content,  do  as  they, 

Lady  Mary. 

Do  you  hear  the  church-bells  ringing  as  on  marriage-morns  they  ring  ? 
Do  you  hear  the  children  singing  as  to  greet  a  bride  they  sing  ? 
Never  heed  the  merry  measure,  for  you  drank  your  fill  of  pleasure. 
And  the  year  has  but  one  spring. 

Very  narrow  is  the  bed 

Where  now  you  lay  your  head  ; 

Let  the  Dead  suffice  the  Dead, 

Lady  Mary. 

H.  C.  M, 
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NEW    POINTS   IN   THE   LIFE  OF   GOETHE. 


It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  at- 
tractive occupation  for  an  enthusiast 
than  the  composition  of  a  Goethe  biog- 
raphy. A  poet  whose  life  presents  as 
interesting  a  problem  as  his  work,  whose 
personality  won  the  hearts  of  his  con- 
temporaries as  his  genius  conquered 
their  intellects,  who  wrote  his  own  au- 
tobiography, and  saved  even  the  first 
rude  draughts  of  his  works  from  the 
burning — he  presents  such  fascinating 
material  that  the  wonder  is,  not  that 
we  have  so  many  biographies  of  him, 
but  rather  that  they  are  not  indefinitely 
multiplied.  Yet  the  task  is  as  hard  as 
it  is  attractive,  and  the  sympathy  is  rare 
that  can  follow  him  from  his  precocious 
childhood,  through  a  stormy  youth,  in 
which  sentimentalism  and  true  artistic 
feeling  contended  for  the  mastery,  on 
his  Italian  journey  which  taught  him 
how  to  reconcile  romanticism  and  classic 
repose,  to  the  dignified  manhood  of  one 
who  was  at  the  same  time  poet,  artist, 
scientist,  politician,  courtier,  in  short 
**  a  man  take  him  for  all  in  all."  It  is 
pretty  generally  agreed  even  in  Ger- 
many that  hitherto  Mr.  George  Henry 
Lewes  has  come  nearest  to  success. 
But  now  it  is  claimed  that  a  German 
Lewes  has  arisen,  and  a  greater  than 
Lewes,  insomuch  as  the  new  biogra- 
pher, by  the  fact  of  his  German  nation- 
ality, can  penetrate  certain  sides  of 
Goethe's  personality  that  must  ever  re- 
main closed  to  a  foreigner. 

This  latest  biography  is  by  Dr.  Albert 
Bielschowsky,  a  new  writer,  and  is  pub- 
lished by  Oskar  Beck  at  Munich.  The 
first  volume,  which  is  to  be  followed  in 
the  autumn  by  the  second  and  final  one, 
has  as  frontispiece  a  photogravure  of  a 
somewhat  fanciful  picture,  **  Goethe  in 
Italy,"  taken  from  a  picture  painted  in 
1787  by  his  friend  Tischbein,  who  acted 
as  his  cicerone  during  his  Roman  so- 
journ. The  book  has  been  greeted  in 
Germany  with  a  perfect  chorus  of  ap- 
proval that  seems  well  merited.  The 
style  is  modern,  with  no  trace  of  the 
old  Periodenaufbau  which  the  Germans 
themselves  have  ceased  to  admire  ;  it  is 
luminous  and  attractive,  and  the  author 
has  carefully  assimilated  his  material 
and  presents  it  clearly  to  us  without 
giving  the  impression,  as  his  country- 


men so  often  do,  of  taking  us  into  the 
workshop,  showing  us  all  the  raw  mate- 
rial, while  refusing  to  prejudice  us  in 
our  application  of  it.  In  fact,  he  hap- 
pily combines  German  learning  with  a 
Fiench  lucidity  of  expression.  The  au- 
thor aims  in  the  first  place  at  a  compre- 
hension of  Goethe's  personality,  and 
bases  his  criticism  of  the  works  on  this, 
a  method  which,  though  fatal  in  many 
cases,  is  eminently  suited  to  Goethe, 
lie  quotes  Wieland's  remark  that  **  Men 
failed  to  understand  Goethe  because  so 
few  were  capable  of  forming  a  concep- 
tion of  such  a  man."  This  difficulty 
was  really  due  to  the  many-sidedness 
of  the  poet's  nature.  Goethe  had  some 
portion  of  every  human  characteristic, 
and  was  on  that  account  '*  the  most  hu- 
man of  all  human  beings. ' '  As  such  Biel- 
schowsky proceeds  to  characterise  him. 
He  was  more  than  other  men  a  micro- 
cosm ;  no  side  of  man's  nature  but  could 
find  an  answering  chord  in  him.  Hence 
he  might  truly  say,  in  his  old  age,  that 
it  had  been  his  lot  to  experience  a  suc- 
cession of  joys  and  sorrows,  any  of 
which  alone  would  have  been  enough  to 
prove  fatal. 

The  Goethe  archives  and  Proceedings 
of  the  Goethe  Society  supply  the  latest 
biographer  with  matter  that  was  inac- 
cessible to  his  predecessors,  and  he  has 
thoroughly  searched  the  fresh  material 
with  the  result,  by  no  means  rare,  of 
rehabilitating  the  original  authority— in 
this  case  Goethe  himself.  He  tells  us 
that  the  further  he  proceeded  with  his 
work  the  more  conservative  he  became. 
**  As  I  penetrated  further  into  the  orig- 
inal source  and  brought  to  light  more 
fresh  material,  I  grew  more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  fidelity  of  Goethe's 
remembrance,  the  reality  of  his  striving 
after  truth,  and  the  correctness  of  his 
retrospective  criticism.  Hence  I  could 
only  differ  from  him  when  authentic 
proofs  or  convincing  arguments  con- 
troverted him."  Bielschowsky  follows 
Goethe  and  Lewes  and  most  other  writ- 
ers on  the  subject  in  laying  great  stress 
on  the  poet's  ancestry  and  early  sur- 
roundings. The  influence  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  and  the  presence  of  a  French 
officer  who  was  quartered  in  the  house 
are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Lewes,  and 
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Goethe  has  himself  so  fully  described 
this  period  that  there  remains  little  to 
add  except  the  discovery  that  the  offi- 
cer's name  was  Thoranc,  not  Thorane, 
and  that  the  little  boy  who  initiated 
him  into  the  delights  of  French  plays 
and  mock  duels  was  probably  called  De 
Rosnes  and  not  Derones.  All  which  is 
of  no  consequence,  and  is  wisely  rele- 
gated to  the  notes,  along  with  the  con- 
gratulatory verses  addressed  to  his 
grandparents  on  New  Year's  Day,  1757, 
which  may  be  described  as  **  very  good 
considering,'*  and  as  the  first,  though 
probably  not  unassisted,  poetic  efforts 
of  the  child  are  certainly  worth  preserv- 
ing. Some  recently  discovered  letters 
throw  fresh  light  on  his  student  life  at 
Leipzig,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
everything  except  lectures-  and  law. 
They  deal  chiefly  with  ^  his  relation  to 
Kathchen  Schonkopf,  and  the  passion- 
ate jealousy  of  these  outpourings  to  his 
friend  Behrisch  are  interesting  as  indi- 
cating one  of  the  passing  phases  of 
Goethe's  Sturm  und  Drang  time,  which 
found  literary  utterance  in  Die  Laune  des 
Verliebten,  The  Strassburg  time  and 
Herder's  influence  on  the  young  poet's 
literary  studies  receive  sympathetic 
treatment,  as  also  the  Sesenheim  epi- 
sode. The  difficult  question  of  Goethe's 
relations  to  women  is  one  that  none  of 
his  biographers  can  shirk,  and  it  is  hon- 
estly faced  by  Bielschowsky,  who  makes 
no  attempt  to  prove,  as  some  writers 
do,  that  the  cause  of  the  unhappy  end- 
ing of  the  love  episodes  was  in  each  case 
a  different  one.  Goethe  himself,  he 
thinks,  gives  us  the  clue  in  Dichtung  und 
IVahrheity  when  he  tells  Frederike  the 
story  which  he  afterward  transformed 
into  Die  neue  Melusine.  A  man  falls  in 
love  with  the  fair  daughter  of  the  dwarf 
king.  Union  between  them  is  only  pos- 
sible on  condition  of  his  being  reduced 
to  her  size.  She  puts  a  ring  on  his 
finger,  and  he  becomes  a  dwarf.  All 
the  dwarfs  give  him  greeting,  and  the 
king  fixes  the  following  day  for  the  wed- 
ding. **  What  terrible  sensations  were 
mine  when  the  word  marriage  -was  ut- 
tered !"  He  attempted  flight,  but  was 
seized  and  brought  back  by  a  troop  of 
ants,  and  submitted  perforce  to  his  fate. 
Then  followed  a  period  of  happiness  on 
a  tiny  scale,  but  he  still  retained  within 
him  the  consciousness  of  his  former  size. 
Thus  the  true  meaning  of  an  ideal  was 
revealed  to  him  ;  he  could  be  content 


with  nothing  less  than  his  own  ideal  of 
himself.  At  last  he  filed  through  the 
ring,  and  regained  his  former  dimen- 
sions. The  parable  is  easy  of  interpreta- 
tion. Goethe  was  torn  between  his  hor- 
ror of  marriage  as  a  check  to  his  intel- 
lectual growth  and  the  fascination  which 
beauty  always  exercised  on  him  and 
which  he  exercised  so  largely  in  return. 
Hence  the  many  love  tragedies  all  end- 
ing in  the  same  way.  This  volume  ends 
with  Goethe's  return  from  Italy  in  1788, 
and  thus  includes  the  first  period  of  his 
Weimar  residence  and  the  composition 
of  Werther^  GotZy  Egmont^  Iphigcnie^  and 
Tasso,  All  these  are  subjected  to  a  de- 
tailed and  careful  criticism,  based  on 
Goethe's  own  remark,  **  My  production 
has  always  kept  pace  with  the  events  of 
my  1  if e. ' '  Iphigenie  and  Tasso  are  classed 
along  with  Falk^  Proserpina ^  die  Gescfnvis- 
ter^  and  Elpetior  diS  **  dramas  of  longing" 
(Sehnsuchtsdramen).  **  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  key-note  of  these  plays 
is  to  be  found  in  the  longing  first  for 
the  love  and  afterward  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Charlotte  von  Stein,  strengthened 
in  the  case  of  Elpenor,  Iphigenia,  and 
Tasso  by  the  death  of  his  only  and  much- 
loved  sister."  His  view  of  Tasso  is  in 
many  respects  an  original  one.  In  op- 
position to  Kuno  Fischer,  who  regards 
Antonio  as  an  unimportant  character  in- 
troduced after  the  first  draft  of  the  work, 
he  considers  him  absolutely  essential  to 
the  action  as  the  prosaic  contrast  to 
Tasso,  the  reconciliation  as  only  ap- 
parent, and  the  simile  of  a  "  rock"  ap- 
plied to  him  by  Tasso  in  the  last  scene 
as  really  suggesting  "  a  refuge  in  time 
of  need,  but  not  a  friendly  place  of 
abiding,"  since  the  conflict  between 
realism  and  idealism  cannot  be  thus 
summarily  closed.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  the  work  deals  with 
Goethe's  political  work.  For  this  the 
materials  had  to  be  laboriously  collect- 
ed from  stray  references  in  diaries, 
chance  remarks  in  letters  and  hints  in 
Wilhelm  Meister,  The  result  is  a  pic- 
ture of  a  minister  who  did  not  shrink 
from  such  small  economies  as  could  be 
effected  by  the  diminution  of  the  num- 
ber of  daily  guests  at  the  Court  dinner 
table,  and  at  the  same  time  could  rise 
to  the  conception  of  an  union  of  the 
smaller  German  States  which  should 
preserve  them  from  the  risk  of  absorp- 
tion by  either  Austria  or  Prussia.  It  is 
this  constructive  use  of  his  material  to- 
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gether  with  his  descriptive  skill  and 
vivid  presentation  of  the  man  that  con- 
stitute the  special  charm  of  this  new 
biography.  The  field  has  been  too  fully 
harvested  by  the  multitude  of  previous 
writers  to  leave  much  valuable  matter 
for  late  comers  to  glean.  Mention  must, 
however,  be  made  of  the  recovery  of 
the  Leipzig  poems  entitled  Annette^ 
though  the  most  important  of  these,  to 
judge  from  the  prose  sketch  in  Dichtung 
und  Wafu'hcity  is  still  missing  ;  the  con- 
troversy whether  any  of  the  poems  ad- 
dressed to  Fredcrikc  are  by  Lenz  ;  the 


vexed  question  as  to  whether  Gotz  orig- 
inated in  Frankfurt  or  Strassburg, 
where  Bielschowsky  unhesitatingly  fol- 
lows Goethe  in  his  account  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  the  surmise,  now  become  a 
certainty,  that  Bruder  Martin  of  Gotz  is 
Martin  Luther. 

If  the  second  volume,  which  is  prom- 
ised for  the  autumn,  is  equal  to  the  first, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is 
destined  to  become  the  standard  life  of 
Goethe. 

Alice  Zimmer?!, 


THE  HON.  WHTTELAW  REID  ON  "FONETIK  REFAWRM." 


The  following  delicious  correspond- 
ence, which  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers just  as  the  June  number  of  The 
Bookman  was  going  to  press,  sufficient- 
ly explains  itself.  We  reproduce  it 
here,  lest  a  single  one  of  our  readers 
should  fail  to  see  it. 

I. 

INFORMATION. 

From  the  N€7u  York  Sun  of  January  22. 

To  Till':  Editor  of  The  Sun.— Sir  :  In  reading 
over  the  Regents*  syllabus  and  the  Regents'  ex- 
amination papers  recently,  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  see,  as  I  then  thought,  that  several 
words  were  spelt  wrong.  Upon  inquiry  I  have 
learned  that  they  have  a  method  of  their  own,  un- 
taught and  unknown  in  our  public  schools  and  in 
our  '*  Free  Academy."  All  the  examinations  for 
admission  to  the  bar  and  all  the  medical  exam- 
inations are,  under  our  new  law,  held  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Regents,  and  I  ask  you,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  many  who  are  preparing  for  the 
various  professions,  whether  their  method  has 
your  sanction.  They  have  asked  questions  about 
the  "  hypotenuse"  of  right-angled  triangles,  about 
how  to  "catalog"  various  books,  and  want  to 
know  various  things  about  "  Michelangelo." 
Please  help  out  a  few  young  students. 

January  21.  Yours,  etc. 

M.  S. 

The  spelling  to  which  our  correspondent  refers, 
and  which  we  deem  detestable,  is  probably  the 
work  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
who  entertains  extreme  views  in  respect  to 
orthography.  The  Regents  ought  to  stop  the 
use  of  this  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail  spelling  in  their 
examination  papers  without  delay. 

II. 

interrogation. 

Dear  Mr.  Dewey  :  I  agree  with  The  Sun  in 
the  above.  Whatever  our  individual  views  about 
orthography  may  be,  an  educational  institution 
so  important  and  representative  as  the  Board  of 
Regents  ought  not  to  be  committed  to  such  no- 


ticeable innovations  without  full  consideration  and 
the  approval  of  the  Board.  Don't  you  think  so 
too  ?    Very  truly  yours, 

Whitelaw  Reid. 
Pucenix,  Ariz.,  January  26. 

III. 
fortification. 

Regents'  Office.         ) 
Alhanv,  March  9.  f 

Dear  Regent  Reid  :  I  just  discover  that  the 
answer  to  your  note  did  not  go  back  promptly, 
as  I  planned,  because  I  sent  it  out  to  verify  the 
reference,  and  it  got  in  the  wrong  pigeonhole.  I 
am  glad  you  sent  me  this,  which  I  should  other- 
wise have  missed.  Giving  you  the  facts,  I  think 
you  will  want  to  make  some  comment  either  in 
The  Sun  or  Tribune  on  it. 

When  I  came  here  I  changed  several "  abbrevia- 
ated  forms  that  had  been  in  use  for  years,  simply 
to  guard  against  this  criticism.  Dr.  Watkins 
said  :  **  But  we  have  used  these  for  years,  and  no 
one  can  attribute  them  to  you."  I  answered  : 
*•  Whether  they  can  or  not.  they  will,  because  my 
name  has  been  known  as  that  of  a  spelling  re- 
former, and  we  will  be  extra  conservative."  I 
have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  introduce  into  our 
official  work  the  spellings  that  I  should  use  in  my 
private  correspondence,  and  agree  with  you  fully 
that  it  should  not  be  done  without  the  approval  of 
the  Regents.  I  would  hardly  use  the  form  'spelt,' 
which  I  mark  in  this  criticism  from  7'he  Sun. 

In  consultation  with  Mr.  Curtis,  we  agreed  on 
quite  an  elaborate  set  of  editing  rules  to  bring 
some  harmony  out  of  the  chaos  of  our  printed 
matter.  These  have  been  adopted  by  numerous 
magazines  and  writers  as  more  satisfactory  than 
anything  they  had.  We  included  in  them  the 
spelling  "controller,*'  invariably  used  by  the 
Tridune,  because  all  the  authorities  showed  it  to 
be  a  more  correct  form,  and  it  would  help  to 
guard  against  the  persistent  mispronunciation  of 
the  word  that  we  hear,  even  in  the  Controller's 
office.  This  is  the  only  spelling  that  we  have 
been  criticised  for,  to  my  knowledge,  till  the  en- 
closed came  from  you. 

As  to  hypotenuse.  This  is  the  form  given  by 
Webster  and  by  the  Standard,  which  give  hy- 
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potenuse,  with  a  mere  reference  from  hypoth- 
enuse.  Worcester  enters  under  hypoth,  saying 
that  it  is  also  spelled  hypotenuse.  The  Century 
enters  it,  of  course,  under  the  correct  form,  hy- 
potenuse, referring  to  hypoth,  and  saying  **  prop- 
erly hypotenuse,  but  the  erroneous  form,  hy- 
pothenuse,  is  more  common." 

The  form  Michelangelo  is  adopted  by  the  Cen- 
tury Dictionary,  which  makes  no  reference  to  the 
other  form,  and  it  is  quite  commonly  used  so. 
The  editor  of  the  examination  questions  follows 
the  Century  in  these  matters  unless  something  is 
said  to  the  contrary. 

Finally,  the  spelling  catalog,  which  is  given  by 
Murray's  great  philological  societies  dictionary 
and  by  the  Standard,  was  not  adopted  by  us  till  it 
was  used  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion in  their  catalog  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Library  ex- 
hibited at  the  World's  Fair.  It  has  for  years  been 
adopted  as  the  standard  spelling  of  the  Library 
Journal  and  the  American  Library  Association, 
and  Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker,  himself  with  a  strong 
prejudice  against  spelling  reform,  recently  said, 
when  the  matter  was  under  discussion,  that,  in 
spite  of  his  preference,  he  must  admit  that  the 
majority  of  people  who  ought  to  be  considered  the 
best  authority  on  that  word  had  adopted  the  Ger- 
man form,  without  the  ue.  Its  use  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  seems  to  justify  sim- 
ilar use  by  the  Regents. 

Don't  you  think  that  the  Regents  would  be 
subject  to  criticism  if  they  continued  to  use  the 
erroneous  form  like  hypothenuse  when  the  weight 
of  authority  was  all  on  the  other  side  ?  Aren't 
we  bound  by  our  position  to  correct  these  errors  ? 
Recently  a  German  professor  came  in  in  a  high 
state  of  excitement  because  of  certain  blunders 
we  had  made  in  the  spelling  of  certain  German 
words,  thinking  it  hardly  creditable  for  an  office 
like  ours  not  to  know  German  better.  When  we 
showed  him  that  the  spelling  which  we  used  had 
been  officially  promulgated  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment as  the  only  correct  form,  he  apologised 
profusely  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  he 
should  learn  for  the  first  time  so  important  a 
thing  regarding  his  native  language  from  a  public 
office  which  he  supposed  was  erring  through  its 
ignorance. 

I  am  thoroughly  sorry  to  have  an  item  like  this 
appear,  but  give  me  your  candid  judgment  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  our  position,  and  also  as  to 
whether  it  is  better  to  let  the  matter  drop,  or  for 
you  or  for  me  to  send  a  note  to  T/u  Sun  showing 
that  their  rather  caustic  comment  was  uncalled 
for  ?    Very  truly  yours, 

Melvil  Dewey. 

IV. 

ANNIHILATION. 

Phcenix,  Ariz.,  April  6,  1896. 

Dear  Mr.  Dewey  :  No,  I  do  not  think  that  vou 
would  be  subject  to  criticism  if  you  continued  to 
use  the  orthography  which  has  been  sanctioned  by 
educated  people  for  a  century,  and  is  still  used  by 
a  great  majority  of  them.  But  I  do  think  you 
are  subject  to  it  when,  acting  for  the  Board,  in 
official  papers  for  pupils  of  our  schools,  you 
change  the  spelling  now  in  use  on  the  mere  exam- 
ple of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  or 
even  following  some  of  the  new  dictionaries  you 
name. 

I  am  writing  here  in  the  desert,  without  access 


to  my  books  of  reference,  and  so  cannot  go  into 
the  question  of  authorities.  It  will  be  no  novel  idea 
to  you,  however,  that  many  scholars  still  hesitate 
to  accept  Webster  as  a  final  authority  on  doubtful 
and  disputed  points  in  orthography  ;  that  as  be- 
tween Webster  and  Worcester,  on  this  one  ques- 
tion, perhaps  the  best  scholars  have  inclined  to 
prefer  the  latter,  and  that  the  new  dictionaries, 
admirable  and  valuable  as  they  are  in  many  ways, 
have  not  yet,  on  spelling,  displaced  the  older 
authorities.  According  to  your  quotation,  Wor- 
cester gives  *•  hypothenuse"  as  the  correct  orthog 
raphy  ;  the  Century  admits  that  it  is  the  usual 
one,  and  Webster  and  the  Standard  permit  both 
it  and  the  form  which  you  prefer.  Etymologi- 
cally  there  may  be  a  justification  for  your  "hy- 
potenuse," but  these  changes  always  come  slowly, 
and  they  should  not  be  taken  up  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  (especially  in  its  official  dealings  with  the 
pupils  of  the  Slate  schools)  until  they  have  been 
generally  accepted  and  taught.  Why,  we  all 
crossed  our  pons  asinorum  on  **  hypothenuse," 
and  if  you  disable  that  we  shall  begin  to  suspect 
that  the  whole  proposition  mav  be  **  structurally 
weak"! 

As  for  "  Michelangelo,"  there  is  no  doubt  au- 
thority for  it,  but  it  is  not  the  common  usage,  and 
it  seems  merely  one  of  those  fussy  changes  which, 
in  the  present  craze  for  un-Anglicising  our  long- 
used  English  forms  of  foreign  names,  keep  us  in 
bewilderment  as  to  just  who  or  what  is  meant. 

**  Catalog"  can  only  be  described  by  the  word 
7^he  Sun  applies  to  it.  It  is  detestable.  Besides, 
it  commits  us  to  other  monstrosities,  "  pedagog," 
"dialog,"  "monolog,"  etc.  I  must  insist  that 
the  adoption  of  such  a  spelling  in  sober-minded 
examination  papers,  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  but  without  their  approval  for 
this  change,  is  not  warranted  by  its  acceptance  in 
the  authorities  you  name. 

The  very  fact  that  these  spellings  are  not  in 
general  use  in  the  schools  of  the  State  should  for- 
bid our  use  of  them  in  examination  papers  intend- 
ed for  the  pupils  of  these  schools.  Even  if  such 
spelling  is  admitted  to  be  a  "  reform,"  it  is  not  the 
business  of  a  body  organised  like  the  Board  of 
Regents  to  upset  the  spelling  books  of  the  State 
by  leading  in  such  a  reform,  but  only  to  conform 
to  it  when  it  has  been  generally  accepted.  We.  at 
least,  should  avoid  the  barbarous  business  of  viv- 
isection on  our  noble  living  English.  Such  changes 
as  are  needful  should,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
come,  as  in  nature,  slowly,  and  not  artificially, 
but  in  the  order  of  growth. 

I  don't  understand  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Curtis 
ever  sanctioned  these  changes.  I^f  he  did.  and  I 
had  been  present,  I  should  certainly  have  been 
against  him,  although  it  would  probably  have 
been  the  first  time  during  our  long  service  to- 
gcther  on  the  Board  when  we  were  not  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  on  every  educational  question 
that  came  before  us. 

You  see,  I  am  taking  you  at  your  woid  and  giv- 
ing you  my  ** candid  judgment"  without  reserve. 
You  were  undoubtedly  right  in  the  desire  to  be 
"extra  conservative,"  and  I  rather  hope  that  on 
duly  weighing  the  above  suggestions  you  will  con- 
clude that  such  conservatism  will  lead  to  revers- 
ing your  present  practice,*  until  it  shall  have  had 
the  sanction  of  a  more  general  usage,  or  the  de- 
liberate approval  of  the  Board.  I  am,  with  cor- 
dial regards,  always  very  truly  yours, 

WiiiTELAW  Reid. 
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It  took  centuries  before  literary  and 
artistic  work  came  to  be  looked  upon  as 
real  property,  a  thing  of  marketable 
value  that  one  could  not  steal  from  one's 
neighbour  without  doming  within  the 
shadow  of  the  law.  And  even  at  the 
present  day  this  concession  is  limited  by 
certain  restrictions,  for  fifty  years  after 
the  death  of  an  author  his  work  belongs 
to  the  public,  and  his  direct  heirs,  if 
there  be  any,  find  themselves  disinher- 
ited. 

I  build  houses,  I  manufacture  furni- 
ture, I  cut  jewels,  I  create,  in  fact,  tan- 
gible property  which  belongs  to  me,  and 
will  belong  to  my  descendants,  without 
there  being  any  danger  of  some  one 
else  taking  it  without  being  taken  for  a 
thief.  But  I  write  a  novel  or  a  play,  I 
compose  a  music-score,  and  any  of  these 
are  my  property  only  for  a  certain  length 
of  time.  I  shall  enjoy  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  it  as  long  as  I  live,  but  one 
day  my  children  will  be  deprived  of 
these  benefits  legally.  Yet  I  have  given 
not  my  manual  labour  alone,  I  have 
given  my  brain,  I  have  given  my  heart, 
I  have  given  my  life.  And  for  that  rea- 
son they  do  us  the  great  honour  to  mulct 
us  in  the  name  of  the  public  good. 

The  theory  is  that  the  man  of  genius, 
or  the  man  of  even  ordinary  talent,  does 
not  belong  to  his  family  alone,  but  the 
world  at  large.  First,  his  genius  or 
his  talent  is,  they  say,  only  the  result 
of  the  education,  the  civilisation  of  a 
period,  so  that  one  may  consider  him 
the  representative  elect,  the  voice  which 
gives  expression  to  the  ideas  and  senti- 
ments of  the  community  scattered  in  the 
air.  Moreover,  the  inheritance  he  leaves 
goes  beyond  his  little  family,  and  inter- 
ests the  larger  one,  the  generations  of 
future  centuries — a  prize  of  thoughts, 
word  pictures,  truths,  and  beauties  that 
have  become  the  joint  propeity  of  hu- 
manity. There  would,  moreover,  be  the 
fear  that  the  inheritance  might  be  in 
danger  if  left  solely  in  the  hands  of  the 
direct  heirs,  who  possibly  might  be  nar- 
row-minded to  the  point  of  suppressing 
certain  works,  or  else  unintelligent  to 
the  point  of  interfering  with  their  free 
circulation  by  insisting  on  too  large 
profits. 

That  is  the  only  reason,  the  noble  rea- 


son, the  invincible  reason  which  is  ad- 
vanced as  an  excuse  for  the  fact  that 
literary  or  art  property  will  never  be 
considered  the  same  kind  of  property 
as  a  field,  a  house,  a  sword,  or  a  spade. 
Even  the  material  side  of  the  property, 
the  printed  book,  or  the  engraved 
score,  is  not  taken  into  consideration. 
There  only  remains  the  idea  whicli 
shines  forth,  the  fiction  which  delights, 
the  melody  which  sings.  It  is  like  a 
wild  flower  growing  by  the  roadside, 
the  bird  of  the  air  heard  in  the  bush, 
which  all  the  passers-by  think  they  have 
a  right  to  take  and  carry  away.  Is  one 
a  thief  because,  frankly  and  openly,  he 
takes  thoughts,  word  pictures,  and 
sounds  which  another  has  himself  taken 
from  the  community  ?  It  is  but  an  ex- 
change. The  great  artists  and  the 
great  writers  would  be  unworthy  of  hav- 
ing been  elected  to  glory  if  they  did  not 
consent  to  shine  for  the  whole  world 
like  the  sun. 

This  granted,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that,  if  it  is  difficult  to  regulate  literary 
property  within  a  nation,  the  problem 
becomes  terribly  complicated  when  it 
has  to  be  regulated  between  several  na- 
tions. There  are  no  custom  houses  to 
stop,  at  the  frontiers,  the  seeds  blown 
by  the  winds  of  the  sky  from  one  people 
to  another.  Do  we  want  to  tax  prog- 
ress, arrest  the  great  civilising  cur- 
rents that  give  life  to  the  world  ?  And 
must  we  speak  of  legitimate  return,  al- 
lege reasons  of  reciprocal  interest,  dig- 
nity, and  justice  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  neighbouring  peoples  who  (very 
ingenuously,  I  admit)  persist  in  still 
practising  that  convenient  system  of 
taking  their  wealth  where  they  find  it  ? 

At  the  present  time,  an  international 
conference  for  the  protection  of  literary 
and  artistic  works  is  in  session  at  Paris. 
Its  principal  mission  seems  to  be  the  re- 
vision of  the  Convention  of  Berne,  which 
was  drawn  up  ten  years  ago,  and  which 
has  been  prolific  of  good  results  for  the 
countries  that  signed  it.  It  is  impor- 
tant, therefore,  that  we  should  profit  by 
the  experience  of  these  ten  years,  cor- 
rect all  errors,  supply  all  the  deficiencies 
which  have  since  been  discovered  in  the 
text,  and  make  the  compact  henceforth 
as  perfect  as  possible. 
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This  is,  of  course,  a  very  delicate  and 
complicated  task,  but  one  which  will 
probably  be  successfully  performed  by 
the  gentlemen  whom  the  government  has 
selected — former  ministers,  diplomats, 
lawyers,  jurists.  Great  surprise  has 
been  expressed  that  neither  a  writer  npr 
an  artist  should  have  been  invited  to 
join  it.  The  reply  to  this  is  that  the 
other  nations  taking  part  in  the  conven- 
tion have  themselves  sent  only  jurists, 
lawyers,  and  diplomats,  so  that  unless 
we  made  the  same  choice  we  should 
have  the  air  of  teaching  them  a  lesson. 
Yet,  it  is  still  hoped  that  the  conference 
will  appreciate  the  necessity  of  being 
furnished  with  exact  information,  and 
that  it  will  consent  to  summon  the  only 
persons  who  are  in  a  position  to  furnish 
this  information — that  is  to  say,  the 
writers  and  artists  interested — and  \v^om 
the  necessity  of  defending  their  works 
puts  into  continual  correspondence  with 
the  publishers,  journals,  and  theatres  of 
foreign  countries.  Those  alone  will 
have  something  interesting  to  say. 

What  makes  me  uneasy  in  the  selec- 
tion made  by  the  government  is  the 
purely  official  and  diplomatic  character 
that  they  .will  give  lo  the  conference. 
It  is  certainly  most  desirable  that  the 
Convention  of  Berne  should  be  revised, 
and  I  repeat  that  the  persons  chosen  are 
fully  competent  on  questions  of  interna- 
tional rights,  on  precedents  and  methods 
of  procedure,  on  all  that  has  been  done, 
and  on  what  can  be  done  in  official  cir- 
cles. But  what  is  necessary,  above  all, 
is  that  the  Convention  of  Berne  be  broad- 
ened. The  great  nations  who  have  sys- 
tematically held  aloof  should  be  brought 
in.  The  views  of  all  the  French  writers 
and  artists  should  be  expressed  on  this 
subject,  and  expressed  in  a  manner  so 
precise,  so  forcible,  and  so  frank,  that  the 
whole  civilised  world  will  know  what 
the  true  state  of  affairs  is.  That  is  cer- 
tainly what  the  conference  will  not  do, 
composed  as  it  is  at  present.  It  will 
consider  this  as  exceeding  its  authority, 
particularly  as  this  would  have  npthing 
in  common  with  the  purely  official  spirit 
which  actuated  its  organisation. 

For  instance,  I  see  that  several  new 
States  have  sent  delegates  to  represent 
them  at  the  conference,  which  indicates 
on  their  part  a  desire  to  join  the  treaty. 
The  important  States  who  have  signed 
the  treaty  are,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
Germany,  England,  Italy,  Spain.     And 


without  doubt  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
the  smaller  countries,  such  as  Bohemia, 
Portugal,  Norway,  Brazil,  and  others 
should  also  belong  to  it.  But  we  writ- 
ers, whose  interests  are  under  discus- 
sion, would  be  delighted  if  we  learned 
that  the  United  States  and  Russia  had 
also  sent  delegates  expressing  a  desire 
to  join  this  league  of  international  hon- 
esty. By  little  countries  and  important 
countries,  I  simply  mean  those  countries 
in  which  we  sell  a  great  many  of  our 
books  and  those  in  which  we  sell  a  few 
only.  And  that  is  why,  if  the  principle 
of  international  copyright  only  wins  the 
favour  of  the  smaller  countries,  it  will 
leave  us  indifferent,  for  we  have  not 
many  interests  in  those  countries  ;  but 
the  day  that  we  shall  be  protected  in 
the  United  States  as  we  are  in  Germany, 
for  instance,  we  shall  rejoice  at  the  im- 
portant contracts  which,  at  last,  we  shall 
be  able  to  make  with  the  American  pub- 
lishers. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  in  the  United 
States  a  law  voted  by  Congress,  a  sort 
of  treaty  which  protects  foreign  works, 
but  the  conditions  are  so  complicated 
and  so  vexatory,  that  the  law  might  just 
as  well  not  exist  at  all.  And,  as  to  Rus- 
sia, the  situation  is  still  more  simple. 
That  country  up  to  the  present  time  has 
declined  to  sign  any  treaty.  It  holds 
obstinately  aloof  from  all  civilised  na- 
tions on  the  question  of  literary  prop- 
erty. It  would  really  be  a  noble  achieve- 
ment if  the  conference  now  sitting  at 
Paris  could  bring  Russia  to  the  senti- 
ment of  dignity  and  justice,  induce  it  to 
sign  this  literary  treaty  which  is  like  a 
first  tie  of  fraternity  between  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

How  strange  !  Our  enemy,  Germany, 
comes  to  an  understanding  with  us,  rec- 
ognises the  rights  of  our  authors  and 
our  artists,  and  yet  our  friend,  Russia, 
refuses  all  loyal  relations,  and  steals  our 
works  !  One  must  have  the  courage  to 
say  frankly  that  this  is  as  surprising  as 
it  is  sad. 

For  many  years  we  have  made  the 
greatest  efforts  to  come  to  some  under- 
standing with  Russia.  If  I  wanted  to 
relate  all  the  steps  that  have  been  taken, 
all  the  negotiations  attempted,  I  should 
need  a  volume.  At  one  time  there  was 
a  kind  of  agreement,  but  the  trial  of  it 
seemed  so  disastrous  to  Russia,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  own  interests, 
that  they  w^rc  never  willing  to  renew 
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it.  M.  de  K6ratry  first  went  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Saint  Petersburg,  accredited  by 
the  Publishers*  Club  and  all  our  impor- 
tant literary  societies,  and  he  spared  no 
effort  to  accomplish  his  object.  Then 
I  myself,  when  I  was  president  of  the 
Society  des  Gens  de  Lettres,  wiote  to 
the  Russian  press  an  open  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  Temps.  I  thought  that 
if  the  Russian  press  began  a  campaign 
in  favour  of  a  copyright  law,  our  efforts 
would  be  successful.  Then  M.  Hal- 
perine-Kaminsky,  the  translator  of  Tol- 
stoy, devoted  his  time  to  the  matter. 
He  went  to  Russia  several  times,  acting 
as  agent  between  the  interested  parties 
of  both  nations,  and  obtaining  only  par- 
tial success.  Then  our  colleague,  Hector 
Malot,  when  passing  through  Saint  Pe- 
tersbourg  recently,  obtained  from  M.  de 
Montebello,  our  ambassador,  the  prom- 
ise not  to  lose  the  matter  from  sight. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  these  efforts,  the  mat- 
ter still  drags,  makes  little  or  no  prog- 
ress, and  seems  unlikely  to  be  settled  at 
all. 

The  truth  is  rather  brutal,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  Russia  does  not  want  a  copy- 
right law,  because  she  is  convinced  that 
if  there  were  one  she  would  lose  money. 
Her  calculation  is  very  simple.  Ten 
times  more  translated  French  books  en- 
ter Russia  than  translated  Russian  books 
enter  France,  so  that  if  the  Russian  au- 
thors, under  a  copyright  law,  received 
for  their  work  one  thousand  francs,  the 
French  authors  would  receive  ten  thou- 
sand. That  is  really  the  only  reason, 
notwithstanding  all  the  specious  argu- 
ments set  forth  in  opposition.  When 
it  is  so  easy  to  take  for  nothing,  why 
pay,  especially  when  it  is  disastrous  to 
pay  1  Yet  I  hasten  to  add,  to  the  hon- 
our of  Russia,  that  all  the  Russians 
whom  I  have  tried  to  make  undei stand 
that  their  own  sense  of  dignity  and  jus- 
tice ought  to  decide  them  to  consent  to 
a  copyright  law,  have  not  appeared  to 
me  to  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  lit- 
erary property  is.  Appropriate  manu- 
factured articles  that  arrive  from  France 
— O  no  !  that  would  be  a  vulgar  theft  ! 
But  to  translate  a  book,  to  publish  it  in 
Russian  at  one's  own  risk  and  peril,  is 
that  anything  else  than  the  song  of  the 
bird  of  the  air,  whose  song  one  carries 
off  in  one's  ear,  or  the  perfume  of  the 
wild  flower  carried  to  you  by  the  breeze  ? 
The  seeds  of  the  mind  belong  to  hu- 
manity,   and   they   blossom   where   the 


wind  carries  them,   regardless  of  fron- 
tiers. 

In  my  letter  that  the  Temps  published 
I  argued  out  this  matter.  It  is  certain, 
for  instance,  that  the  importation  of 
Russian  literature  into  France  has 
greatly  increased  during  the  last  fifteen 
years.  If  it  is  true  that  the  number  of 
French  books  that  go  into  Russia  is 
far  in  excess,  how  is  it  that  Russia  can- 
not compiehend  the  serious  mistake  she 
makes  in  permitting  its  literary  market 
to  be  encumbered  by  translations  of  for- 
eign works  ?  From  the  moment  that 
there  is  neither  authorisation  to  ask,  nor 
royalties  to  pay,  every  journal,  every 
publisher  is  free  and  issues  his  own  trans- 
lations. And  I  cited  my  own  case,  for 
one  is  most  familiar  with  his  own  busi- 
ness. I  stated  that  fourteen  distinct 
editfons  of  my  DSdcle,  published  by 
different  journals,  had  appeared  simul- 
taneously in  Russia.  Every  morning, 
as  soon  as  the  instalment  of  the  serial 
appeared  in  the  Paris  newspaper,  the 
translators  translated  it  hastily  and  sent 
it  off  to  Russia  by  the  night  mail.  All 
kinds  of  deplorable  results  followed. 
First  of  all,  the  translations  were  abom- 
inably done,  distorted,  and  ruined,  un- 
worthy of  a  literary  nation.  Then, 
again,  no  single  Russian  paper  could 
profit  by  being  the  first  to  print  the 
novel,  as  so  many  competitors  published 
it  at  the  same  time.  •  Finally,  it  was 
most  prejudicial  to  the  native  Russian 
author. 

A  Russian  publisher  told  me  once  that 
he  was  afraid  to  publish  anything  new 
nowadays,  on  account  of  the  mass  of 
French  translations  in  all  the  booksell- 
ers' windows.  Moreover,  the  transla- 
tors are  not  always  very  happy  in  their 
selection.  Many  of  the  books  translated 
are  not  worth  translation.  But  as  there 
are  no  royalties  to  pay,  the  publisher  is 
always  pietty  sure  of  getting  back  his 
first  cost.  This  results  naturally  in  a 
general  cheapening  of  prices,  which 
hurts  the  native  author,  for  it  is  they 
unquestionably  who  suffer  most  by  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  They  are  un- 
able to  compete  with  the  enormous 
French,  English,  and  German  output. 
If,  to-morrow,  a  copyright  law  weie  to 
diminish  this  unhealthy  importation,  or, 
better  still,  control  it  in  permitting  to 
pass  only  works  of  real  merit  carefully 
translated,  Russia  would  surely  see  its 
authors  produce  works  of  an  higher  aver- 
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age  and  which  would  sell  better.  I  have 
been  told,  for  instance,  that  a  Russian 
musician  had  great  difficulty  in  finding 
a  publisher  at  Saint  Petersburg,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  works  of  our  French 
composers,  notably  those  of  Gounod, 
were  being  sold  so  cheap  as  to  render 
all  competition  impossible. 

That  is  what  the  international  confer- 
ence, assembled  at  this  time  at  Paris, 
should  present  to  Russia,  and  that  I  fear 
is  what  she  will  not  mention,  for  its 
diplomatic  and  official  character  stands 
in  the  way  of  explaining  matters  frankly. 

I  repeat  that  we  shall  follow  its  la- 
bours with  the  greatest  interest,  ceitain 
that  it  will  work  with  all  the  zeal  possi- 
ble for  the  best  possible  revision  of  the 
Convention  of  Berne.  But  if  the  present 
conference  limits  itself  to  improving  the 
treaty,  if  it  succeeds  only  in  obtaining 
the  adhesion  of  a  few  little  countries 
without  succeeding  in  securing  Russia 
and  the  United  States,  the  results  will 
be  insignificant.  We  shall  have  won  a 
real  victory  only  when  we  shall  be  pro^. 
tected  in  Russia  and  in  the  United'^-' 
States,  as  we  are  already  in  Germany, 
England,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

And,  personally,  I  am  quite  willing 
that  we  shall  be  left  without  protection 
at  all.  But,  in  that  case,  I  demand;. that 
our  present  capitalistic  society  l>ijJ^sup- 
pressed  and  replaced  by  the  sdcialistic 
or  anarchistic  society.  During  my  presi- 
dency of  the  Soci6t6  des  Gens  de  Let- 
tres,  we  had  a  dispute  with  Jean  Grave's 
anarchistic  society.  He  had  published, 
without  permission,  in  his  paper.  La  R^- 
voltCy  several  articles,  the  property  of 
certain  of  our  members,  and  I  found 
myself  mixed  up  in  the  affair,  for  I  was 
one  of  the  defrauded  authors,  with  this 
complication,  that  before  1  joined  the 
Soci^te,  I  had  given  Grave  an  authorisa- 
tion to  publish  certain  of  my  books 
gratuitously.  I  well  recall  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Socialists.  **  What,'*  they 
said,  **  sue  a  poor  little  paper  which  is 
simply  carrying  on  the  work  of  propa- 
ganda ?      Do   not   ideas   belong   to   all 


alike  ?  Is  the  republication  of  the 
Scriptures  payable  at  so  much  a  line  V 
I  had  great  difficulty  in  arranging  mat- 
ters. 

The  Socialists  were  right  from  their 
point  of  view.  It  is  very  hard  if  a  fence 
must  be  built  around  one's  words,  if 
none  of  them  is  to  be  allowed  to  fulfil 
its  civilising  mission  in  the  world  with- 
out bringing  in  its  so  much  per  cent. 
And  we  are  always  met  with  the  com- 
parison of  the  tree  which  gives  its  fruit, 
with  the  plant  which  sows  its  good  grain 
at  the  slightest  solicitation  of  the  wind. 
If  you  are  a  genius,  then  blossom  and 
fructify  for  the  whole  world. 

That  is  right  ;  but  then  let  us  begin 
by  living  as  brothers.  If  the  conception 
of  Maecenas,  nourishing  the  writer  so  he 
may  produce,  be  thrown  out  as  aristo- 
cratic, there  remains  only  the  principle 
of  literary  work  likened  to  all  other 
work,  enabling  a  man  to  live  respectably 
and  properly,  and  thus  creating  prop- 
erty which  the  law  ought  to  defend  like 
all  other  property.  There  has  been  la- 
bour, there  is  an  accomplished  work, 
and  no  one  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
dispose  of  that  work  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  author,  without  incurring  the 
usual  penalty  for  transgressing  the  law 
of  universal  honesty,  which  prohibits 
you  from  taking  from  a  man  what  he 
refuses  to  give  you  willingly. 

I  wonder  if  our  friend  Kussia  has  any 
idea  that  her  present  mode  of  procedure 
is  entirely  anarchistic.  She  translates 
our  novels  and  performs  our  plays  with- 
out our  consent  ?  I  am  willing  to  in- 
dulge in  this  dream  :  humanity  united 
in  one  single  nation,  happy  and  frater- 
nal, poets  singing  for  all,  genius  giving 
its  pages  to  the  passer-by  without  hav- 
ing an  account  open  at  the  publishers. 
But  first  the  age  of  gold  must  come 
back,  the  eternal  Spring  must  enable  us 
to  dispense  with  clothes.  Nature  must 
nourish  us  with  the  milk  of  her  streams 
and  the  honey  of  her  flowers. 

Em  He  Zola. 
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*  SING  '   RHYMES    ADMIRABLY  WITH   *  CLINO' 

AND  SO  DO   *  STING  '   AND   *  FLING.' — 

THERE  IS  IN   THESE  FOUR  WORDS 

THE  RAW  MATERIAL  OF  THE  BLACKEST  HUMAN  TRAGEDY. 


A  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 

DR.    OLIVER   WENDELL   HOLMES: 
LETTERS." 


Among  the  various 
volumes  iccently  pub- 
lished of  the  life  and 
letteis  of  one  great 
man  and  another,  suie- 
ly  the  two*  devoted  to 
Dr.  Holmes  must  take 
an  important  place. 
If  the  life  they  chioni- 
cle  was  less  eventful 
than  some  others,  at 
least  it  had  no  pages 
the  recording  angel 
need  wish  to  blot  ; 
and  Dr.  Holmes  was 
wont  to  say  that  the 
only  two  biographers 
who  could  tell  the 
story  of  a  man's  life 
were  the  maii  himself 
and  the  recording 
angel. 

The  future  Auto- 
crat was  bom  in  the 
place  he  would  him- 
self have  chosen— in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  — 
on  May  19th,  1809, 
in  the  same  year  which 
was  the  birth -year  of 
Darwin,  of  Gladstone, 
of  Tennyson,  and  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


HIS    "LIFE   AND 


Oli 


er    Wendell 


Holmes  came  of  the 
best  stock  of  old  New 
England.  His  father. 
Rev,  Abiel  Holmes — 
born  in  Woodstock, 
Conn.  —  was  of  the 
strictest  oithodox  per- 
suasion. But  he  mar- 
ried for  his  second 
wife  (who  was  the 
mother  of  Oliver),  Sa- 
rah Wendell,  of  Boston.  The  Wen- 
dells  were  Unitarians,  and  Dr.  Holmes 
was  more  akin  in  spirit  to  his  mother 
than  to  his  father  ;  though,  indeed, 
the  stern  theology  of  the  Rev.  Abiel 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  modi- 
fied by  association  with  his  liberal- 
minded  wife.  To  use  Dr.  Holmes's 
own  words,  he  "had  the  right  to  be 
grateful  for  a  probable  inheritance  of 
«  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  By  John  T.  Moree. 
Boatoa  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     S4.00. 


good  instincts,  a  good  name,  and  a  li- 
brary where  he  bumped  about  among 
books." 

He  was  fortunate  also  in  a  family-tree 
which  he  could  climb  with  pleasure. 
Every  one  who  knew  him  well  knew 
that  by  nature  he  was  an  aristociat. 
He  said  himself,  "  I  go  for  the  man 
with  the  family  portraits  against  the  one 
with  the  twenty  cent  daguetieotype, 
unless  I  find  out  that  the  other  is  the 
better  man  of  the  two." 
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He  was,  in  his  boyhood,  a  pupil  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and  began 
there  his  life-long  fiiendship  with 
Phineas  Barnes,  to  whom  many  letters 
in  these  volumes  aie  addressed. 

Phillips  Academy  has  been  for  so  long 
a  sort  of  clerical  nuisery  that  doubtless 
the  Rev.  Abiel  had  a  reasonable  hope 
that  after  a  course  of  tiaining  there  his 
son  would  be  cleiically  inclined  ;  but 
young  Oliver  came  out  no  more  ortho- 
dox than  he  entered.  He  says  of  him- 
self,  **  An  instinct  was  working  in  me 
which  could  not  be  choked  out  by  the 
dogmas  of  the  Assembly's  catechism." 
The  absurdity  of 

'•  In   Adam's  fall 
We  sinn6d  all" 

appealed  to  him  from  the  first.  **  A 
man  with  a  crooked  spine/'  he  wrote 
later,  **  could  never  be  called  to  account 
for  not  walking  erect." 

In  1825  he  entered  Harvard  College, 
and  in  1828,  in  a  letter  to  his  fiiend 
Barnes,  he  thus  described  himself  : 

"  I,  then,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Junior  in 
Harvard  University,  am  a  plumeless  biped,  of  the 
height  of  exactly  ^ve  feet  and  three  inches,  when 
standing  in  a  pair  of  substantial  boots ;  having 
eyes  which  I  call  blue,  and  hair  which  I  do  not 
know  what  to  call.  Secondly,  ^with  regard  10  my 
moral  qualities.  I  am  rather  lazy,  than  otherwise. 
I  am  not  dissipated,  and  I  am  ,not  sedate  ;  and 
when  I  last  ascertained  my  :cQU^g|f  rank,  I  stood 
in  the  humble  situation  of  sevemeenth  scholar." 

iBut  to  be  seventeenth  '  scholar  in  the 
famous  Class  of  *2$nVa$  at  least  some- 
thing. 

After  leaving jpqI lege  Holmes  gave  one 
year  to  the  law— time  enough,  at  least, 
to  convince  hiniself  that  law  was  not 
his  vocation.  Medicine  was  his  next 
essay,  and  in  that  he  found  a  congenial 
pursuit.  He  went  abroad,  in  1833,  to 
study  for  two  years  in  foreign  iiospitals. 
He  passed  most  of  this  two  years  in 
Paris,  though  he  found  time  for  brief 
visits  to  England,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy.  He  returned  to  America  in 
the  autumn  of  1835,  and  began,  in  Bos- 
ton, the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession. 

In  the  June  of  1840  he  married  Amelia 
Lee  Jackson,  who  made  him  an  abso- 
lutely ideal  wife,  contributing  immense- 
ly to  his  success  by  her  tact  and  her  ex- 
ecutive abilitv,  as  well  as  bv  her  tender- 

^  ^  ,„- 

ness  and  her  unfailing  sympathy.  The 
children  of  this  marriage  weie  three,  of 
whom  only  one  survived  their  father. 

In  1847  Dr.  Holmes  received  an  ap- 
pointment as  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 


the  Medical  School  of  Harvard,  a  po- 
sition he  held  for  thirty-five  years.  He 
was  interested  in  medicine  to  the  last  ; 
not  even  literature  could  wholly  wean 
him  from  the  profession  which  was  the 
choice  of  his  youth. 

Indeed,  he  was  already  forty- two 
years  old  before  he  began  to  devote  him- 
self seriously  to  authorship.  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  was  established  in  1857,  and 
Holmes  gave  it  its  title,  and  wrote  for 
it  during  its  first  year  The  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast-  Table,  The  vote  of  the 
majority  of  his  readers  has,  I  think, 
decided  that  The  Autocrat  is  its  author's 
best  work  in  prose,  though  one  would 
be  reluctant  to  spare  any  of  the  others. 

Until  his  connection  with  the  Atlantic 
the  doctor  was  known  to  literature  chiefly 
as  a  poet,  but  after  that  time  his  prose 
took  the  more  prominent  place  ;  yet  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  some  of  his 
poems  will  dwell  longer  in  the  memory 
of  men  than  any  of  his  piose.  How 
full  of  courtly  grace,  as  well  as  of  psy- 
chological suggestion,  is  *'  Dorothy  Q.  ;** 
how  beautiful  is  **  The  Chambered 
Nautilus  ;**  how  delicious  a  blending  of 
pathos  and  humour  **  The  Last  Leaf  ;" 
how  tender  the  minor  music  of  **  Under 
the  Violets !" 

Of  Dr.  Holmes's  novels,  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  have  found  Elsie  Venner  the 
most  interesting,  though  Mr.  Morse  con- 
siders The  Guardian  Angel  better  work. 
His  third  and  last  novel,  A  Mortal  An- 
tipathy ^  written  when  he  was  well  past 
seventy,  was  clearly  the  least  successful 
and  the  least  important  of  the  three. 

The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast- Table 
and  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast- Table  were 
worthy  successors  to  The  Autocrat^  even 
if  not  quite  its  equal.  Later  on  he  had 
just  begun  to  write  Over  the  Tea-Cups^ 
when  the  saddest  of  all  possible  inter- 
ruptions came.  His  wife,  the  compan- 
ion of  nearly  fifty  yeais  of  his  life,  died 
eaily  in  1888.  His  second  son  had  died 
already,  in  1884,  and  now  she,  who  had 
shared  that  loss  and  that  sorrow,  went 
in  her  turn  into  the  dark.  His  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Turner-Sargent,  herself  a  wid- 
ow, came  to  live  with  him  ;  but  in  the 
April  of  1889  she  followed  her  mother, 
and  only  the  eldest  son  of  the  family. 
Judge  Holmes,  was  left  to  be  the  com- 
fort  and  stay  of  his  father's  remaining 
years. 

Those  years  were  few.  Death  was  as 
kind  to  Dr.  Holmes  as  life  had  been. 
His  eighty-fifth  birthday  found  him  well 
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and  cheerful.  He  touk  his  usual  walks 
until  a  veiy  few  days  befoie  the  end, 
and  he  was  even  up  and  about  the  house 
till  the  vety  last  day,  and  died  in  his 
chair,  painlessly  and  quietly,  on  October 
7th,  1894.  He  was  buried  from  King's 
Chapel,  Boston,  the  church  at  which  he 
had  been  a  faithful  attendant  for  more 
than  half  acentuiy. 

The  second  journey  of  Dr.  Holmes  to 
England  was  in  188C.  His  daughter 
was  his  companion,  and  their  entire  ab- 
sence from  home  was  but  for  four 
months.  The  doctor  enjoyed  everj'- 
thing — as  James  Russell  Lowell  said  at 
the  time — with  the  zest  of  a  young  man 
o(  twenty,  and  he  told  the  tale  of  this 
pleasant  pilgi  image  in  Our  Hundred 
Days  in  Europe.  His  whole  stay  in  Eng- 
land was  a  festival.  Every  one  sought 
him,  eveiy  one  was  chaimed  with  him, 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  invitations 
and  attentions. 

Peihaps  he  enjoyed  nothing  more 
than  the  day  at  Oxford,  when  the  Uni- 
veisity  confeiied  its  honours  upon  him. 
"  I  bought  me  a  new  silk  gown,'"  he 
wrote,  "and  went  to  Commencement, 
and  they  made  me  an  LL,D."  It  id 
one  feature  of  Commemoration  Day  at 
Oxfojd  that  the  Undei graduates  arenot 
only  permitted  but  expected  to  chaff 
their  elders  and  belters.  But  even  they 
dealt  gently  with  the  dear  old  Doctor, 
with  the  young  face  and  the  young 
heart.  "  Mispionounced  again  !"  they 
called  out  to  a  speaker.  "  The  Doctor 
is  laughing  at  you."  "  Hurry  up,  don't 
you  see  the  Doctor's  tired  ?"  And  when 
the  Autocrat  was  finally  eniolled  among 
the  D.C.L.s,  and  the  bench  where  he 
was  to  sit  seemed  crowded,  the  galleiy 
shouted,  "  Seat,  seat  !  Come,  show 
your  manners,  gentlemen  !  No  place 
for  Wendell  Holmes  to  sit  !" 

How  singularly  uneventful,  when  all 
is  told,  was  this  memorable  and  f:uitful 
life  !  With  the  exception  of  tuo  visits 
to  Europe,  fifty-thiee  years  apart,  it  was 
almost  wholly  passed  in  Massachusetts. 
Dr.  Holmes  was,  above  all,  a  Bostonian. 
He  was  part  of  the  Hub  of  the  Universe, 
as  he  delighted  to  call  his  Boston.  His 
winter  home  was  always  within  sight 
of  the  gilded  dome  of  the  State  House, 
and  even  in  summer  he  was  seldom 
moie  than  a  few  miles  aivay. 

He  had  no  political  ambitions,  and  no 
keen  interest  in  political  contests.  The 
abolitionists  were  ill  content  with  him  at 
one   time   because   he   would    not  share 
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their  struggle  and  could  see  two  sides 
even  to  slavery.  When  the  Civil  War 
came,  however,  lie  was  with  and  for  the 
North,  with  all  the  stiong,  true  heart  of 
him  ;  and  he  would  even  have  wished 
to  bestow  on  the  conqueied  South  the 
paternal  dJsciplineof  depriving  them  for 
some  time  of  the  full  rights  of  citizenship. 
But  it  was  only  in  this  one  great  emer- 
gency that  he  much  concerned  himself 
with  national  questions.  He  was  a  stu- 
dent, a  doctoi,  a  professor,  and,  above 
all,    so   far  as  the   world  holds  him  in 
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memory,  an  author.  He  loved  one 
woman  faithfully.  His  sorrows  weie 
for  her  loss  and  that  of  his  children. 
He  was  never  veiy  rich,  yet,  from  first 
to  last,  he  never  had  to  strugjfle  with 
poverty.  He  was  well-born,  well -bred, 
well-educated — ah,  and  best  of  all,  he 
was  well-beloved. 

How  well  he  deserved  the  love  he  so 
lavishly  received,  no  one  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive who  reads  the  letters  Mr.  Morse 
has  included  in  these  volumes.  They 
are  such  letters  as  no  one  else  could 
have  written,  full  of  w^it  and  humour  ; 
and,  best  of  all,  they  are  intimate  reve- 
lations of  a  man  whom  no  one  could  fail 
to  be  the  better  for  knowing  intimately. 

One  of  Dr.  Holmes's  most  notewoithy 
traits  was  his  unfailing  response  to  all 
who  sought  his  sympathy  or  counsel. 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  guest  at  the 
At/antic  breakfast  in  honour  of  the  Auto- 


crat's seventieth  birthdav,  and   I   heard 
the  delightful  speech  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Al- 
drich,   from   which   Mr.   Morse    quotes. 
After  paying  tribute  to  the    kindness, 
wisdom,  and  faithfulness  of  the  Doctor 
as  a  literary  adviser — his  lavish  g^ood- 
ness  to  the  stranger  who  was   not  even 
within  his  gates — Mr.  Aldrich  concluded 
his  speech  thus  :  **  The  fresh  and  subtle 
learning  of  the  Autocrat,  the    humour 
and    pathos   of  the  poet,    that    skylark 
quality  of  note  in  his  lyrics — he  could 
not   have    perfected   all  these   precious 
gifts  if  God  had  not  g^ven  him  the  most 
sympathetic  of  human  hearts." 

Could  I  close  more  fitly  than  with 
this  tiibute  of  one  poet  to  another  my 
brief  appreciation  of  these  volumes, 
which,  I  think,  no  one  can  affofd  to 
leave  unread  ? 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 


THE  STEERSMAN. 

The  fore  shrouds  bar  the  moonlit  scud, 
The  port  lail  laps  the  sea — 

Aloft  all  taut,  wheie  the  wind  clouds  skim, 
Alow  to  the  cutwater  snug  and  trim. 
And  the  man  at  the  wheel  sings  low  ;  sings  he — 
**  Oh  sea-room  and  lee-room 

And  a  gale  to  run  afore, 
From  the  Golden  Gate  to  Sunda  Strait, 
But  my  heait  lies  snug  ashore." 

II. 

Her  hull  rolls  high,  her  nose  dips  low, 
The  1  oilers  flash  alee — 

Wallow  and  dip,  and  the  uptossed  screw 
Sends  heart-throbs  quivering  through  and  through — 
And  the  man  at  the  wheel  sings  low  ;  sings  he — 
**  Oh  sea-room  and  lee-ioom 
And  a  gale  to  run  afore — 
Sou-East  by  South  and  a  bone  in  her  mouth, 
But  my  heart  lies  snug  ashore." 

III. 

The  helmsman's  arms  are  brown  and  hard 
And  pricked  in  his  forearms  be 

A  ship,  an  anchor,  a  love-knot  true, 
A  heart  of  red  and  an  arrow  of  blue, 
And  the  man  at  the  wheel  sings  low  ;  sings  he— 
•*  Oh  sea-room  and  lee-room 
And  a  gale  to  run  afore — 
The  ship  to  her  chart,  but  Jack  to  his  heart— 
And  my  heart  lies  snug  ashore." 

Robert  Cameron  Rogers, 
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LIVING   CRITICS. 
VIll. — Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 


It  IS  now  twenty-one 
years  since  Mr,  Sted- 
man's  Fictan'aii  /'acts  ap- 
peared. Ten  years  later 
the  /"txts  of  America  was 
published  ;  and,  after  a 
lapse  of  nine  years,  The 
Nature  of  Poetry  closed 
a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  practice  of  the 
art  of  poetry  by  the 
English  -  speaking  race 
during  the  most  pro- 
ductive modern  period, 
and  of  poetry  as  an  art. 
It  is  not  probable  that 
this  body  of  critical 
work,  which  is  now  seen 
to  possess  both  structural 
unity  and  formal  order, 
was  planned  in  its  en- 
tirety at  the  start  ;  in- 
deed, we  are  distinctly 
told  in  the  preface  to  a 
later  edition  of  the  Vic- 
torian foels  that  that  vol- 
ume was  "  not  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  deliberate  plan, 
but  that  a  peculiar  tiain 
of  thought  and  incident 
.  ,  .  led  to  its  comple- 
tion," and  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, without  undue 
presumption,  that  the 
study  of  English  poetry 
during  a  period  when  it 
deeply  affected  our  own 
literary  development  led 
almost  inevitably  to  a 
similar  examination  of 
American  poetry,  and 
that  this  prolonged  reflec- 
tion on  the  woik  of  the  two  countries 
bore  its  ripe  fruit  in  a  further  and  final 
consideration  of  the  nature  and  func- 
tions cf  an  art  whose  finer  pioducts  had 
so  long  been  the  subject  of  meditation. 

In  the  field  of  purely  critical  work  no 
larger  task  has  ever  been  undertaken 
than  that  which  Mr.  Stedman  has  ac- 
complished in  these  three  volumns ; 
from  no  other  hand  has  come  a  more 
comprehensive  example  of  interpre- 
tative criticism.  If  these  studies,  so 
vitally   related   to  each  other,   had  no 
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other  claim  on  our  attention,  their  scope 
would  command  our  respect  ;  there  is 
an  clement  of  impressiveness  in  the  sus- 
tained work  involved  in  a  survey  at 
once  so  comprehensive  and  so  minute, 
so  definite  in  its  statement  of  general 
principles,  so  detailed  in  its  illustration 
of  those  principles.  That  indisposition 
or  inability  to  compose  sustained  and 
important  woiks,  which  Mr.  Stedman 
has  noted  in  connection  with  the  verse 
of  our  own  poets,  has,  in  his  case,  been 
signally  overcome  by  a  work  which,  in 
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its  entirety,  is  one  of  the  most  extensiv^e 
in  the  recent  history  of  Letters. 

It  is  one  of  the  prime  qualities  of  this 
work  that  it  followed  natural  lines  of 
growth  rather  than  a  foimal  plan  ;  that 
it  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  life-long  reflection, 
running  parallel  with  original  produc- 
tion in  the  same  field,  and  not  a  tour 
de  force  of  intellectual  energy.  Mr. 
Stedman  is  quite  capable  of  the  kind  of 
effort  which  detaches  itself  from  a  man's 
first-hand  knowledge,  and  follows  the 
lead  of  his  abstract  speculation  ;  for  he 
has,  in  a  high  degree,  the  energy  both 
of  will  and  of  intellect  which  impel  a 
man  to  the  undertaking  of  exacting 
tasks  and  give  him  the  power  to  per- 
form them  ;  but  his  study  of  the  art  of 
poetry,  and  of  its  representative  mod- 
ern productivity  among  two  nations,  is 
firsthand,  individual,  and,  in  a  true 
sense,  original.  It  is  the  record  of  the 
contact  of  his  own  imagination  with 
English  and  American  verse,  of  that 
meditation  upon  this  material  which  al- 
ways goes  on  in  the  mind  of  the  sensi- 
tive student,  and  of  his  own  practice- of 
the  art  which  he  was  constafiHy  exam- 
ining. -     '^    •      '  %«; 

This  vital  relation  between  theVcritic  * 
and  his  work  gives  Mr.  Stedman's'criti- ' 
cism  the  modern  note  of  reality.  '*  H'p 
stands  in  the  direct  line  of  the  true  criti- 
cal tradition  ;  he  continues  the  work  of 
Lessing,  Goethe,  Coleridge,  Arnold,  Ste. 
Beuve,  and  the  little  company  of  those 
who,  in  different  languages  and  by  meth- 
ods as  diverse  as  their  individualities, 
have  given  criticism  the  authority  which 
flows  fiorn  scientific  grasp  of  facts  and 
unfolding  of  principles,  and  imparted  to 
it  the  charm  and  freshness  which  were 
once  believed  to  reside  exclusively  in 
what  was  called  "original  work."  In 
these  davs  a  bit  of  criticism  is  often  as 
true  a  piece  of  literature  as  the  bit  of 
verse  or  prose  with  which  it  deals.  One 
has  only  to  recall  Amiel  to  be  reminded 
that  criticism  in  its  highest  forms  is 
original,  first-hand  work.  Mr.  Sted- 
man's  critical  studies  are  thoroughly 
modern  in  their  vitalitv  ;  in  their  dis- 
closure,  that  is,  of  the  deeper  unity 
which  includes  the  poetry  of  a  period  in 
the  essential  life  of  that  period,  and 
which  discerns  the  intimate  and  inevita- 
ble connection  between  the  psychologi- 
cal conditions  of  a  period  and  its  entire 
expression  through  art,  industry,  and 
civic  activities.     This  rich  background. 


against  which  art  must  almost  be  seen, 
if  its  profounder  aspects  and  significance 
are  to  be  recognised  and  understood,  is 
constantlv  suggested  in  Mr.  Stedman*s 
study  of  English  and  American  poetry  ; 
suggested,  but  not  obtruded  ;  for  Mr. 
Stedman's  New  England  blood  shows 
its  presence  in  his  clear  grasp  of  the 
force  and  authority  of  individuality  and 
the  decisive  emphasis  which  he  throws 
upon  the  personal  element.  No  man 
believes  more  thoroughly  in  genius  in 
the  old-fashioned  sense  of  the  word  ; 
nor  does  any  critic  hold  more  uncom- 
promisingly to  the  belief  that  a  man  of 
genius  has  not  only  his  own  way  of  say- 
ing a  thing,  but  his  own  word  to  say — 
a  word  which  expresses  all  that  is  most 
genuine,  individual,  and  personal  in 
him.  Add  to  this  a  very  definite  con- 
ception of  the  art  of  poetry  as  unchanged 
in  its  principles  through  all  the  changes 
of  form  ;  as  an  art  and  not  a  series  of 
purely  individualistic  experiences  and 
experiments,  and  the  balance  and  san- 
ity of  Mr.  Stedman*s  attitude  as  a  critic 
become  very  clear.  He  enters  into  and 
cbmpiehends  the  force  of  that  process 
.^hich  involves  the  *'  insensible  mould- 
i-qg  of  an  author's  life,  genius,  manner 
bfexpression,  by  the  conditions  of  race, 
circumstance,  and  period  ;"  but  he 
also  recognises  **  with  equal  certainty 
that  great  poets  overcome  all  restric- 
tions, create  their  own  styles,  and  even 
may  determine  the  lyrical  character  of  a 
period,  or  indicate  that  of  one  which  is 
to  succeed  them."  This  gift  of  valuing 
justly  the  racial,  the  circumstantial,  and 
the  personal  elements  in  literary  w^ork 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment 
of  a  critic  who  was  to  analyse,  inter- 
pret, and  estimate  the  product  of  a 
period  notable  alike  for  its  energy,  its 
variety,  and  its  fertility. 

Mr.  Stedman  has  piactically  destroyed 
whatever  vitality  survived  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  old  formal  criticism  by  the 
br  eadth  of  his  treatment  and  the  catholic- 
ity of  his  spirit.  Nothing  is  more  ad- 
mirable in  his  work  than  the  largeness 
of  view  which  it  discloses.  He  discerns 
at  all  points  the  subtle  and  invisible  re- 
lationships which  exist  between  the  sen- 
sitive mind  of  the  man  of  genius  and  the 
deeper  movements  and  experiences  of 
the  life  of  his  time — relationships  which 
make  such  a  man  both  leader  and  inter- 
preter of  his  age  ;  which  make  it  possi- 
ble to  present  an  age  like  the  Victorian 
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with  a  certain  unity  ;  to  find  in  the  vvoik 
of  a  poet  of  the  range  of  Tennyson  both 
a  reflection  of  the  mind  of  the  period 
and  the  source  of  a  new  set  of  influ- 
ences. For  the  sympathy  of  a  man  of 
genius  is  quite  as  distinctly  a  part  of 
his  gift  as  his  faculty  of  insight  ;  is,  in- 
deed, involved  in  every  flash  of  sight 
into  the  hidden  souices  of  the  confused 
phenomena  of  an  age.  The  possession 
of  genius  is  evidenced  in  no  way  more 
clearly  than  by  the  use  of  the  divining 
power  of  discerning  that  which  lies  un- 
spoken in  the  hearts  of  men.  It  is  this 
double  aspect  of  genius  which  explains 
both  its  sympathetic  insight  and  its  in- 
dividuality of  expression  ;  which  makes 
a  poet  of  Tennyson's  gifts  both  an  in- 
terpreter and  a  leader  ;  a  mind  which 
reflects  its  time  and  also  leads  it. 

In  any  discussion  or  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples or  works  of  any  art  quite  as  much 
depends  upon  the  feeling  of  the  critic 
for  his  subject  as  upon  the  intellectual 
energy  and  vision  which  he  brings  to 
his  work.  A.  purely  psychological  or 
critical  examination  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, for  instance,  may  yield  a  clear  and 
definite  product  of  maxims,  rules,  and 
definitions,  and  yet  leave  the  reader  en- 
tirely unaware  of  the  immense  richness 
of  illustration  with  which  this  ait  has 
filled  the  world  ;  the  warmth,  the  vital- 
ity, the  splendour  of  the  painter's  woild 
may  escape  almost  without  note  or  sug- 
gestion. An  artist  dealing  with  the 
same  theme  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
miss  the  keenness,  order,  and  precision, 
of  disci imination  between  methods  and 
presentation  of  principles,  and  yet,  by 
his  feeling  for  and  with  his  ait,  convey 
to  the  reader  an  impiession  of  the  lange 
of  its  subjects  and  the  wealth  of  its  pro- 
duction, which  not  only  goes  far  to 
make  one  feel  the  life  of  the  ait,  but  to 
grasp  its  underlying  significance  and 
structure.  It  was  no  small  part  of  Mr. 
Stedman'sequipmentas  a  Clitic  of  poetry 
that  he  was  first  a  poet  himself.  It  was 
not  necessary  that  he  should  have  trained 
his  own  hand  to  metrical  dexterity  and 
have  learned  by  his  own  practice  the 
vatious  kinds  of  skill  which  go  to  the 
making  of  good  verse  ;  it  was  essential 
that  he  should  have  the  poet's  feeling 
for  poetry  ;  that  instinctive,  intuitive  per- 
ception of  reality  in  vision  and  sound- 
ness in  form.  For  the  phenomena  of 
the  poetic  activity  in  this  centuiy  and 
among   English-speaking    people    have 


been  almost  incredibly  rich  and  splen- 
did ;  and  no  man  can  marshal  these 
phenomena  in  any  true  order,  interptet 
them  in  any  adequate  way,  or  present 
them  with  any  corresponding  beauty 
and  depth  of  impression  who  does  not 
share  in  the  life  of  the  time  as  it  re-forms 
itself  in  the  imagination  and  reflects 
itself  in  the  imagery  and  music  of  ihyth- 
mical  speech.  In  reading  Mr.  Sted- 
man's  account  of  the  age  on  the  side  of 
its  poetic  activity,  one  receives  a  true 
impression  of  the  range  and  splendour 
of  that  activity  ;  one  feels  the  depths  of 
emotion  and  thought  which  lie  beneath 
it  ;  the  endless  variety  of  colour  and 
music  which  it  has  had  at  command  ; 
the  practically  unlimited  range  of  tem- 
peramental resources  which  it  has  em- 
ployed. And  these  phenomena,  so  full 
of  charm  in  themselves,  aie  not  pre- 
sented in  isolation  ;  their  kinship  with 
the  entire  development  of  poetry  is  con- 
stantly suggested  ;  they  are  not  only 
exhibited  in  their  relations  to  our  own 
time,  but  in  the  order  of  an  art  which 
has  been  old  since  Homer  and  Pindar. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  too,  how 
catholic  and  wise  was  Mr.  Stedman's 
recognition  of  the  changes  in  the  point 
of  view  effected  by  science,  and  his  foie- 
cast  of  the  readjustments  between  the 
poetic  method  and  the  scientific  method 
which  those  changes  involved.  Since 
the  Victorian  Poets  appeared  there  has 
been  no  diminution  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  students  of  natural  phenom- 
ena and  law,  but  there  has  been  a  great 
advance  in  breadth  of  view,  in  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  possible  limitations  of 
the  scientific  method,  in  the  deepening 
of  feeling  for  the  religious  phenomena 
of  history  ;  and  there  has  been  a  corre- 
sponding revival  of  courage  among  those 
to  whom,  in  the  fellowship  of  the  poetic 
imagination,  the  visible  universe  is 
mainly  a  spiritual  order  expressed  in  a 
sublime  series  of  symbols.  In  twenty 
years  science  has  taught  the  world  much, 
and  has  also  learned  much.  Mr.  Sted- 
man  recognised  with  a  clearer  intelli- 
gence than  many  of  his  contemporaiies 
the  reality  of  the  scientific  movement, 
and  its  ultimate  contribution  to  the  ma- 
terials upon  which  the  imagination  plays. 
He  saw  that  the  short  cut  of  accommo- 
dation to  the  new  order  which  some  of 
the  younger  poets  were  taking  led 
neither  to  veracity  nor  to  beauty  ;  that 
a  long  process  of  assimilation  and  ab- 
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sorption  must  take  place  befoie  the 
modern  Orpheus  could  build  the  uncut 
blocks  of  fact  into  a  higher  order  by 
the  magic  of  his  song.  But  he  also  saw, 
in  a  time  when  many  thoughtful  ob- 
servers were  beginning  to  believe  that 
poetry  had  had  its  day,  that  the  new 
knowledge  could  be  finally  absorbed 
only  through  the  activity  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  finally  interpreted  and  set  in 
the  Older  of  absolute  truth  by  the  poetic 
mind  alone.  Mr.  Stedman  was  at  the 
same  time  catholic  in  his  recognition  of 
the  immense  contiibution  of  the  scien- 
tific mind  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  to  the  enlargement  and  enrichment 
of  civilisation,  and  uncompromising  in 
his  assertion  of  the  reality  and  author- 
ity of  the  poetic  mind.  He  did  not 
evade  the  changes  which  were  inevita- 
ble, nor  did  he  shrink  from  their  ulti- 
mate results.  This  calm  and  courageous 
attitude  meant  a  good  deal  twenty  years 
ago  ;  if  it  means  less  to-day,  it  is  largely 
because  it  has  reinspired  an  ebbing  faith 
in  the  weaker  followers  and  loveis  of 
the  Muse. 

The  enduring  vitality  of  the  art  which, 
more  than  anything  else,  will  make  the 
Victorian  age  significant  and  interesting 
to  future  generations,  could  hardly  be 
questioned  by  a  student  who  felt  so 
deeply  the  power  at  the  heart  of  it  and 
saw  with  such  clear  intelligence  the 
diverse  forms  of  its  activity  ;  but  it 
shows  both  the  acuteness  and  balance 
of  Mr.  Stedman's  mind  that  he  was  not 
confused  by  the  impressiveness  and 
variety  of  another  order  of  phenomena. 
Virility  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  distinc- 
tive notes  in  Mr.  Stedman's  work.  His 
mind  is  essentially  masculine  ;  he  has 
in  an  unusual  degree  sensitiveness  to 
beauty,  but  he  is  never  swept  off  his 
feet  by  a  loveliness  which  charms  the 
senses,  but  does  not  convince  the  mind. 
No  one  has  more  generously  recognised 
the  lyrical  power  of  Swinburne,  his 
magical  touch  on  all  the  keys  of  speech  ; 
but  none  has  resisted  more  successfully 
that  intoxicating  influence  wliich  has  so 
often  beguiled  both  readeis  and  critics 
out  of  the  mood  of  sane  discrimination. 
No  one  has  discerned  more  clearly  the 
imaginative  force  inheient  in  Whitman, 
his  prophetic  foreshadowing  of  funda- 
mental changes  of  mood  and  outlook 
upon  life  and  its  relations,  but  no  sym- 
pathetic critic  has  kept  his  poise  more 
completely  in  the  presence  of  a  person- 


ality and  a  gift  essentially  and  master- 
fully masculine  and  democratic.  No 
one  has  more  happily  recognised  the 
prophetic  quality  in  Mrs.  Browning, 
**  an  inspired  singer,  if  ever  there  was 
one — all  fire  and  air — her  song  and 
soul  alike  devoted  to  liberty,  aspiration, 
and  love  ;**  and  no  critic  has  laid  his 
finger  more  unerringly  on  the  limita- 
tions of  the  creative  power  in  this  ex- 
alted and  noble  nature,  and  on  the  de- 
fects in  her  feeling  for  and  command  of 
form.  Dealing  with  many  personalities, 
diverse  in  gift,  but  endowed  with  the 
common  charm  of  great  talent,  or  that 
supreme  quality  in  which  so  many  share, 
but  so  few  really  possess — genius — Mr. 
Stedman  keeps  his  feet  on  solid  ground 
through  all  the  turbulent  emotions  and 
beguiling  influences  of  a  great  period. 
He  hears  the  song  of  the  siiens  as  dis- 
tinctly as  those  who  wreck  the  critical 
faculty  by  complete  surrender  ;  but  his 
convictions  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  his 
ears  ;  he  holds  steadily  to  those  few 
but  definite  principles  which  the  long 
history  of  poetry  has  formulated,  and 
the  knowledge  of  which,  with  the  power 
of  applying  them,  gives  criticism  what- 
ever authority  it  possesses. 

Mr.  Stedman  conceals  his  analytical 
power  beneath  a  very  catholic  taste  and 
culture  and  a  very  generous  style  ;  he 
writes  with  what  may  be  called  a  free 
and  hearty  hand,  eager  to  recognise 
power  and  beauty  in  whatever  form  they 
display  themselves,  and  with  a  crafts- 
man's delight  in  the  special  skills  and 
felicities  of  the  practitioners  of  his  own 
art ;  but  a  very  definite  application  of 
critical  principles  runs  through  his  work, 
and  gives  it  not  only  balance  but  au- 
thority. His  note  is  essentially  the  note 
of  interpretation  ;  he  accepts  Goethe's 
maxim  that  the  prime  quality  of  the 
critic  is  that  gift  of  sympathy  which  en- 
ables him  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of 
the  writer  whose  woik  he  studies,  and 
to  examine  that  work  in  the  light  of  the 
purpose  which  it  aims  to  accomplish. 
But  literary  interpretation  in  the  best 
sense  involves  literary  judgment  ;  a  dis- 
criminating and  dispassionate  discern- 
ment of  the  relation  of  a  piece  of  work 
to  the  highest  standards  of  excellence 
in  its  field,  to  the  ultimate  possibilities 
of  its  writer,  and  to  the  demands,  inte 
lectual,  emotional,  and  spiritual,  of  the 
matter  in  hand.  The  Victorian  Poets 
and  the  Poets  of  America  are  interpreta- 
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tive,  in  a  very  real  sense,  of  the  periods 
which  they  survey  ;  and  they  are,  for 
that  very  reason,  likely  to  possess  per- 
manent importance  as  criticism.  They 
are  spiritual  documents  for  the  future 
student  of  our  time  ;  in  which  will  be 
found  not  only  the  general  and  forma- 
tive tendencies  of  that  time,  but,  so  far 
as  the  art  of  poetry  is  concerned,  a 
sound  judgment  of  those  tendencies  ;  in 
which  will  not  only  be  found  not  only  a 
series  of  sympathetic  studies  of  men  of 
poetic  mind,  with  constant  suggestion 
of  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to 
their  time,  but  also  a  keen  analysis  of 
defects,  limitations,  and  artistic  deflec- 
tions and  wanderings. 

With  all  his  generosity,  Mr.  Stedman 
never  parts  with  a  native  shrewdness 
and  independence,  which  are  readily 
turned  into  intellectual  qualities  of  high 
value  in  his  work.  His  manner  is  broad 
and  free,  as  befits  his  themes,  but  the 
breadth  of  treatment  which  he  employs 
is  entirely  consistent  with  very  deft  bits 
of  detail,  nice  distinctions,  and  acute 
discriminations.  Even  when  he  envel- 
ops his  subject  in  a  golden  atmosphere 
of  generous  appreciation,  he  does  not 
foiget  what  Dr.  Holmes  has  happily 
called  **  the  stroke  of  characterisation.'' 
He  exalts  Tennyson  with  a  warmth  of 
feeling  which  might  easily  become  lyii- 
cal,  but  he  is  not  blind  to  the  evident 
limitations  of  a  poet  whose  sensitiveness 
to  the  latent  music  of  words  were  at  once 
his  glory  and  his  peril.  Quite  as  defi- 
nitely as  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  some  of 
Tennyson's  earlier  friends  had  done,  he 
pointed  out  the  shoals  and  shallows  in 
a  wide  and  impressive  stream  of  verse. 

One  who  comes  to  Mr.  Stedman's 
criticism  from  much  of  the  recent  criti- 
cism feels  at  once  the  change  of  air  ; 
here  is  found  that  plein  air  which  is  as- 
sociated with  the  higher  forms  of  litera- 
ture ;  that  breadth  and  range  which 
have  become  traditional  in  the  method 
of  men  to  whom  Letters  have  seemed 
not  so  much  an  affair  of  the  moment  as 
the  business  and  pleasure  of  all  time. 
The  love  of  the  fact,  which  is  the  source 
both  of  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
a  good  deal  of  contemporary  writing,  has 
betrayed  itself  in  criticism  of  late  years 
in  a  searching  study  of  antecedent  con- 
ditions, in  a  somewhat  rigid  application 
of  a  few  canons  of  judgment  which  are 
held  to  have  not  only  scientific  exact- 
ness behind  them,  but  scientific  author- 


ity in  them,  and  in  a  marked  disposition 
to  emphasise  the  detail  of  a  work  rather 
than  its  constructive  quality.  From 
the  standpoint  of  this  kind  of  criticism 
Mr.  Stedman*s  manner  seems  old-fash- 
ioned ;  it  is  too  discursive  ;  it  does  not 
fasten  upon  its  theme  like  the  glove 
which  fits  itself  to  every  minute  mould- 
ing of  the  hand  ;  it  is  concerned  too 
much  with  ait  and  too  little  with  the 
particular  piece  of  art  with  which  it 
deals. 

Dealing  with  great  productive  periods 
and  with  groups  of  men  representative, 
in  their  various  gifts,  of  almost  the 
whole  range  of  the  literary  art,  Mr.  Sted- 
man has  shown  no  tendency  to  under- 
value the  woik  of  recent  times  and  new 
men.  On  the  contrary,  his  generosity 
of  recognition  and  of  faith  has  been  no- 
table and  conspicuous.  In  his  desire  to 
throw  the  door  wide  open  to  the  younger 
writers  of  verse  in  thris  country  he  has 
seemed  to  some  of  his  readers  more 
catholic  than  critical.  His  position  in 
that  matter  was,  however,  essentially 
sound  ;  it  was  neither  his  purpose  nor 
his  function  to  set  his  contemporaries 
in  their  places.  Those  who  are  anxious 
to  know  his  general  impression  of  the 
more  recent  poetic  production  will  find 
it,  however,  if  they  will  read  the  chap- 
ter on  *•  The  Outlook,"  which  closes 
the  volume,  with  insight.  The  impor- 
tant fact  to  be  noted  in  this  connection 
is  the  openmindedness  of  a  critic  who 
might  naturally  have  become  somewhat 
insensible  to  a  music  so  much  lighter 
and  less  virile  than  that  to  which  he  has 
so  long  listened.  But  Mr.  Stedman  is 
intensely  modern  in  spite  of  his  love  of 
the  measures  and  mettes  of  a  melodious 
past  ;  he  sees  clearly  that  a  new  move- 
ment has  begun  and  will  go  far  ;  he  is 
in  touch  with  that  movement  and  ready 
to  recognise  its  fruit  whenever  it  bears 
the  fruit  of  art.  He  is  committed  as  a 
critic  not  to  the  old,  but  to  the  endur- 
ing ;  not  to  the  continuity  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  foim,  but  to  the  continuity  of 
the  tradition  of  excellence.  Alert,  tire- 
less, and  charged  with  vitality,  he  will 
neither  mistake  a  change  of  manner  for 
a  change  of  spiiit,  nor  the  continued 
practice  of  an  old  method  for  the  abid- 
ing reality  of  an  emotion  which  was 
once  fresh  and  true,  but  which  has 
ebbed  with  the  tide  which  brought  it  in. 

Hamilton  IV.  Mabie. 
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CHAPTER  XIII, 


PKEPAKING    FO 


NGLISH  folk 
have  \arious 
festivals  i  n 
the    religious 

:    be- 


ntry,  but 
in  our  austere 
Ihiifty  Glen 
was  only  one 
day,  and  that 
gactament  Sab- 

■  eii — but  one  prefers 

dais — that  the  Scot- 
tish Kiik  nowadays  is  encouraging  a 
monthly  Sacrament,  after  which  nothing 
remains  in  the  way  of  historical  declen- 
sion except  for  people  to  remain  for  the 
Saciament  as  it  may  occur  to  them,  and 
foi  men  like  Diumshcugh  to  get  up  at 
meetings  to  give  thcii  teligious  expeii- 
ences,  when  every  one  that  has  any  un- 
derstanding will  know  that  the  reserve 
has  gone  out  of  Scottish  character,  and 
the  reveience  from  Scottish  faith.  Dr. 
Davidson's  successor,  a  boisterous  young 
man  of  bourgeois  manneis,  elected  by 
popular  vote,  has  got  guilds,  where  Hil- 
locks' granddaughter  reads  papers  on 
Emeison  and  lefeis  tothe  Free  Kitk  peo- 
ple as  Dissenters,  but  things  weie  differ- 
ent in  the  old  days  before  the  Revolution. 
The  Doctor  had  such  unquestioning  con- 
fidence in  himself  that  he  considered  his 
very  presence  a  sufficient  defence  for 
the  Kiik,  and  was  of  such  perfect  breed- 
ing that  he  regarded  other  Kiiks  with 
unbioken  charity.  He  was  not  the  man 
to  weaiy  the  parish  with  fussy  little 
schemes,  and  he  knew  better  than  level 
down  the  Saciament.  It  was  the  sum- 
mit of  the  yeai  to  which  the  days  climbed, 
from  whrch  they  fell  away,  and  it  was 
held  in  the  middle  of  August,  Then 
nature  was  at  her  height  in  the  Glen, 
and  had  given  us  of  her  fulness.  The 
•  Copyright.  1896,  by  J.ihn  Walson. 


barley  was  golden,  and,  rustling  in  the 
gentle  wind,  weaired  for  the  scythe  ;  the 
oats  were  changing  daily,  and  had  only 
so  much  greenness  as  would  keep  the 
feathery  heads  firm  for  the  handling  ; 
the  potatoes  having  received  the  last 
touch  of  the  plough,  were  well  banked 
up  and  flowering  pleasantly  :  the  tur- 
nips, in  fine  levels,  like  Hillocks',  or 
gently  sloping  fields,  like  Menzies', 
were  so  luxuriant  that  a  mere  townsman 
could  not  have  told  the  direction  of  the 
drills  ;  the  hay  had  been  gathered  into 
long  stacks  like  unto  the  shape  of  a  two- 
storeyed  house,  and  the  fresh  afteimath 
on  the  field  was  yielding  sweet  morsels 
for  the  horses  of  an  evening  ;  the  pas- 
ture was  rich  with  the  hardy  white 
clover,  and  one  could  hear  from  the 
road  the  cattle  taking  full  mouthfuls  ; 
young  spiiug  animals,  like  calves  and 
lambs,  weic  now  falling  into  shape  and 
beginning  independent  life,  though  with 
an  occasional  hankering  after  the  past, 
when  the  lambs  would  fall  a-blcating 
for  their  mothers  and  calves  would  hang 
about  the  gate  at  evening,  wheie  they 
had  of.en  fought  shamelessly  to  get  a 
frothy  nose  once  more  into  the  milk-pail. 
Our  little  gardens  were  full  a-blow,  a 
very  blaze  and  maze  of  colour  and  foli- 
age, wherein  the  owner  wandered  of  an 
evening  examining  floweis  and  fruit 
with  many  and  prolonged  speculations 
— much  aided  by  the  smoke  of  tobacco 
— as  to  the  chance  of  gaining  a  second 
at  our  horticultural  show  with  his  stocks, 
or  honourable  mention  for  a  dish  of 
mixed  fruit.  The  good  wife  might  be 
seen  of  an  afternoon  about  that  time, 
in  a  sun-bonnet  and  gown  carefully 
tucked  up,  gathering  her  berry  harvest 
for  preserves,  with  two  young  assist- 
ants, who  worked  at  a  modest  distance 
from  their  mother,  very  black  as  to 
their  mouths,  and  preserving  the  cur- 
rants, as  they  plucked  them,  by  an  in- 
stantaneous process  of  theii  own  inven- 
tion. Next  afternoon  a  tempting  fra- 
grance of  boiling  sugar  would  make 
one's  mouth  water  as  he  passed,  and 
the  same  assistants,  never  weary  in  well- 
doing, might  be  seen  setting  saucers  of 
black    jam    upon    the    window-sill    tu 
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"jeel,"  and  leceiving,  as  a  kind  of 
blackmail,  another  sauceiful  of  "skim," 
which,  I  am  informed,  is  really  the  ref- 
use of  the  sugar,  but,  for  all  that,  won- 
derfully  toothsome.  Bear  with  a  coun- 
trj-man's  petty  foolishness,  ye  mighty 
people  who  live  in  cities,  and  whose 
dainties  come  from  huge  manufactories 
Some  man  reading  these  pages  ml!  re 
member  that  red-letter  day  of  the  sum 
mer-time  long  ago,  and  the  faithful 
hands  that  plucked  the  fruit,  and  the 
old  kitchen,  with  its  open  beams  and 
the  peat  fire  glowing  red,  and  the  iron 
aim  that  held  the  copper-lined  pan — 
much  lent  round  the  district — and  the 
smack  of  the  hot,  sweet  berries  more 
grateful  than  any  banquet  of  later  dajs 
The  bees  worked  hard  in  this  time  of 
affluence,  and  came  staggering  home 
with  spoil  from  the  hills,  but  it  was  holi- 
day season  on  the  farms.  Between  the 
last  labours  on  the  roots  and  the  begin- 
ning of  harvest  there  was  no  exacting 
demand  from  the  land,  and  managing 
farmers  invented  tasks  to  fill  up  the 
hours.  An  effort  was  made  to  restore 
carts  and  implements  to  their  original 
colour,  which  was  abiuptly  interrupted 
by  the  first  day  of  cutting,  so  that  one 
was  not  surprised  to  see  a  harvest  cart 
blue  on  one  side  and  a  rich  ciusted 
brown  on  the  other.  Drumsheugh 
would  even  send  his  men  to  road-mak- 
ing, and  apologise  to  the  neighbours — 
"juist  reddin'  up  aboot  the  doors" — 
while  Saunders  the  foreman  and  his  staff 
laboured  in  a  shamefaced  manner  like 
grown-ups  playing  at  a  children's  game. 
Hillocks  used  to  talk  vaguely  about 
going  to  see  a  married  sister  in  Glas- 
gow, and  one  year  got  as  far  as  Kil- 
dnimmie,  where  he  met  Piggie  Walker, 
and  returned  to  have  a  deal  in  potatoes 
with  that  enterprising  man.  More  than 
once  Drumsheugh — but  then  his  po- 
sition was  acknowledged — set  off  on  the 
Tuesday  for  Carnoustie  with  a  large 
carpet  bag  containing,  among  ither 
things,  two  pounds  of  butter  and  two 
dozen  eggs,  and  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  spending  a  fortnight  at  the 
"  saut  water."  The  kirkyard  would 
bid  him  good-bye,  and  give  him  a  united 
guarantee  that  Sabbath  would  bo  kept 
at  Drumtochty  during  his  absence,  but 
the  fathers  were  never  astonished  to  see 
the  great  man  drop  into  Muirtown 
market  next  Friday  on  his  way  west — 
having  found   foui   days  of   unrelieved 


gaiety  at  that  Scottish  Monaco  enough 
for  flesh  and  blood. 

This  season  of  small  affairs  was  re- 
deemed by  the  Sacrament,  and  prepaia- 
tions  began  far  off  with  the  cleaning  of 
the  kirk.  As  eai  ly  as  June  our  beadle 
had  the  face  of  one  with  something  on 
his  mind,  and  declined  to  pledge  him- 
self for  roups  of  standing  coin,  where 
his  presence  was  much  valued,  not  on 
business  grounds,  but  as  an  official  sanc- 
tion of  the  proceedings.  Diumtochty 
always  felt  that  Dr.  Davidson  was  fully 
represented  by  his  man,  and  John  could 
no  longer  disentangle  the  two  in  his 
own  mind — taking  a  gloomy  view  of  the 
parish  when  he  was  laid  up  by  lumbago 
and  the  Doctor  had  to  struggle  on  sin- 
~le-handed,  and  regarding  the  future 
when  both  would  be  gone  with  despair'. 

"  Aye,  aye,  Hillocks,"  he  once  re- 
marked to  that  worthy,  "  this  'ill  be  a 
queer-like  place  when  me  an'  the  Doc- 

"  Na,  na,  a'  daurna  promise  for  the 
roup,  but  ye  can  cairty  it  on  whether 
a'm  there  or  no  ;  prices  dinna  hang  on 
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a  beadle,  and  they'ie  far  mair  than  ap- 
pearance. A'm  juist  beginning  tae  plan 
the  reddin*  up  for  the  Saiciament,  an* 
a've  nae  speeiit  for  pleesure  ;  div  ye 
ken,  Hillocks,  a*  wud  actually  coont  a 
funeral  distrackin*." 

**  Ye  hev  an  awfu'  lesponsibility, 
there's  nae  doot  o*  that,  John,  but  gin 
ye  juist  jined  the  fouk  fore  ae  field,  it 
wud  be  an  affset  tae  the  day,  an'  the 
auctioneer  wud  be  lifted." 

With  the  beginning  of  July,  John 
faiily  broke  ground  in  the  gieat  e&oit, 
and  was  engaged  thereon  for  six  weeks, 
beginning  with  the  dusting  of  the  pul- 
pit and  concluding  with  the  beating 
Drumsheugh's  cushion.  Duiing  that 
time  the  Doctor  only  suggested  his 
wants  to  John,  and  the  fatheis  them- 
selves trembled  of  a  Sabbath  morning 
lest  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness  they 
might  carry  something  of  their  farms 
with  them  and  mar  the  great  work.  It 
was  impressive  to  see  Whinnie  labour- 
ing at  his  feet  in  a  grassy  corner,  while 
John  watched  him  from  the  kirk  door 
with  an  unielenting  countenance. 

The  eldeis  also  had  what  might  be 
called  their  cleaning  at  this  season,  ex- 
amining into  the  cases  of  any  who  had 
made  a  **  mistak"  since  last  August, 
and  deciding  whether  they  should  be 
allowed  to  '*  gang  fori  it."  These  de- 
liberations were  begun  at  the  collection 
plate,  where  Diumsheugh  and  Domsie 
stood  the  last  five  minutes  before  the 
Doctor  appeared,  and  weie  open  to  the 
congregation,  who  from  their  places 
within  learned  the  offenders*  prospects. 

**  The  Doctor  *ill  dae  as  he  considers 
richt,  an*  he*s  juist  ower  easy  pleased 
wi'  onybody  *at  sets  a-gieetin*,  but  yon*s 
ma  jidgment,  Dominie.*' 

**  I  do  not  wish  to  dispute  with  you, 
Drumsheugh*' — Domsie  always  spoke 
English  on  such  occasions — **  and  the 
power  of  the  keys  is  a  solemn  charge. 
But  we  must  temper  a  just  measure  of 
seventy  with  a  spiiit  of  meicy.*' 

**  Ye  may  temper  this  or  temper  that,** 
said  Diumsheugh,  going  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  *'  but  a*  tell  ye,  Dominie, 
there's  ower  mony  o*  thae  limmeis  in 
the  country  juist  noo,  an*  a*m  for  mak- 
ing an  example  o*  Jean  Ferguson.*' 

So  Jean  did  not  present  herself  for  a 
token  on  the  approaching  fast  day,  and 
sat  out  with  the  children  during  the 
Sacrament  with  as  becoming  an  expres- 


sion of  penitence  as  her  honest,  comely 
face  could  accomplish.  Nor  did  Jean 
or  her  people  bear  any  grudge  against 
the  Doctor  or  the  Session  for  their  se- 
verity. She  had  gone  of  her  own  ac- 
cord to  confess  her  fault,  and  was  will- 
ing that  her  piocess  of  cleansing  should 
be  thorough  before  she  received  abso- 
lution. When  a  companion  in  misfor- 
tune spoke  of  the  gi  eater  leniency  of 
Pitscourie,  Jean  expressed  her  thankful- 
ness that  she  was  of  Drumtochty. 

**  Nane  o'  yir  loose  wys  for  me — gie 
me  a  richt  minister  as  dis  his  duty  ;" 
which  showed  that  whatever  might  be 
her  deflections  in  conduct,  Jean's  ideas 
of  morals  were  sound. 

Pieparations  in  the  parish  at  large 
began  two  weeks  before  the  Sacrament, 
when  persons  whose  attendance  had 
been,  to  say  the  least,  irregular  slipped 
in  among  the  fathers  without  ostenta- 
tion, and  dropping  into  a  conversation 
on  the  weather,  continued,  as  it  were, 
from  last  Sabbath,  used  it  skilfully  to 
offer  an  apology  for  past  failures  in 
church  observance. 

**  It's  keepit  up  wonderfu*  through 
the  week,  for  a*  never  like  ower  biicht 
mornin*s,*'  old  Sandie  Ferguson  would 
remaik  casually,  whose  arrival,  swal- 
low-like, heralded  the  approach  of  the 
great  occasion.  **  The  roads  are  graund 
the  noo  frae  the  heich  (high  glen)  ; 
we've  hed  an  awfu'  winter,  neeburs,  up 
oor  wy^-clean  blockit  up.  Them  'at 
lives  ablow  are  michty  favouied,  wi'  the 
kirk  at  their  door." 

"  It's  maist  extraor dinar'  hoo  the  sea- 
sons are  changin'  " — Jamie  Soutar  could 
never  lesist  Sandie's  effrontery — "  A* 
mind  when  Mairch  saw  the  end  o*  the 
snow,  an'  noo  winter  is  hangin'  aboot 
in  midsummei .  A'm  expeckin'  tae  hear , 
in  another  fiv^  year,  that  the  drifts  last 
through  the  Sacrament  in  August.  It 
'ill  be  a  sair  trial  for  ye,  Sandie,  a  wuU- 
in'  kirkgoei — but  ye  'ill  hae  the  less  re- 
sponsibility. 

**  Millhole's  here,  at  ony  rate,  the  day, 
an*  we're  gled  tae  see  him" — for  Diums- 
heugh's  pride  was  to  have  a  large  Sac- 
rament— and  so  Sandie  would  take  his 
place  at  an  angle  to  catch  the  Doctor's 
eye,  and  pay  such  rapt  attention  to  the 
sermon  that  any  one  not  knowing  the 
circumstances  might  have  supposed  that 
he  had  just  awaked  from  sleep. 

Ploughmen   who   on  other  Sabbaths 
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slept  in  the  foienoon  and  visited  their 
sweethearts  the  rest  of  the  day,  pre- 
sented themselves  for  tokens  on  the  fast- 
day,  and  made  the  one  elaborate  toilette 
of  the  year  on  Saturday  evening,  when 
they  shaved  in  turns  before  a  scrap  of 
glass  hung  outside  the  bothy  door,  and 
the  foreman,  skilled  in  the  clipping  of 
hoises,  cut  their  hair,  utilising  a  por- 
ridge bowl  with  much  ingenuity  to  se- 
cure a  round  cut.  They  left  early  on 
the  Sabbath  morning,  forming  them- 
selves into  a  group  against  the  gable  of 
the  kirk,  and  being  reviewed  with  much 
satisfaction  by  Drumsheugh,  who  had  a 
keen  eye  for  absentees  from  the  relig- 
ious function  of  the  year.  At  the  first 
sound  of  the  bell  the  ploughmen  went 
into  kirk  a  solid  mass,  distributing 
themselves  in  the  servants*  pews  at- 
tached to  the  farmers*  pews,  and  main- 
taining an  immovable  countenance 
through  every  part  of  the  service,  any 
tendency  to  somnolence  being  promptly 
and  effectually  checked  by  the  foreman, 
who  relaxed  when  alone  on  other  days, 
but  on  Sacrament  Sabbath  realised  his 
charge  and  never  closed  an  eye.  The 
women  and  children  proceeded  to  their 
places  on  arrival,  and  the  fathers  fol- 
lowed them  as  the  bell  gave  signs  of 
ceasing.  Drumsheugh  and  Domsie 
then  came  in  from  the  plate  and  the 
administration  of  discipline,  and  the 
parish  waited  as  one  man  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  John  with  the  Bible,  the 
Doctor  following,  and  envied  those  whose 
seat  commanded  the  walk  from  the 
manse  down  which  the  procession  came 
once  a  week  with  dignity,  but  once  a 
year  with  an  altogether  peculiar  majesty. 
Drumtochty  exiles  meeting  in  London 
or  other  foreign  places  and  recalling  the 
Glen,  never  part  without  lighting  on 
John  and  passing  contempt  on  all  offi- 
cials beside  him.  **  Ye  mind  John  ?' 
one  would  say,  wagging  his  head  with 
an  amazement  that  time  and  distance 
had  in  no  wise  cooled,  and  his  fellow 
glensman  would  only  reply,  **  Aye,  ye 
may  traivel  the  warld  ower  or  ye  see 
his  marrow."  Then  they  would  fall 
into  a  thoughtful  silence,  and  each  knew 
that  his  neighbour  was  following  John 
as  he  came  down  the  kirkyard  on  the 
great  day.  **  Comin*  in  at  the  door 
lookin*  as  if  he  didna  ken  there  wes  a 
body  in  the  kirk,  a*  aye  coon  tit  best,** 
but  his  friend  had  another  preference. 


**  It  wes  fine,  but,  man,  tae  see  him  set 
the  bukes  doon  on  the  pulpit  cushion, 
and  then  juist  gie  ae  glisk  roond  the 
kiik  as  much  as  tae  say,  *  What  think 
ye  o*  that?*  cowed  a*thing.'*  It  has 
been  given  to  myself  amid  other  priv- 
ileges to  see  (and  store  in  a  fond  mem- 
ory) the  walk  of  a  University  mace- 
bearer,  a  piper  at  the  Highland  gather- 
ing, a  German  stationmaster  (after  the 
war),  and  an  alderman  (of  the  old 
school),  but  it  is  only  justice  to  admit, 
although  I  am  not  of  Drumtochty,  but 
only  as  a  proselyte  of  the  gate,  that 
none  of  those  efforts  is  at  all  to  be  com- 
pared with  John's  achievement.  Within 
the  manse  the  Doctor  was  waiting  in 
pulpit  array,  grasping  his  father's  snuff- 
box in  a  firm  right  hand,  and  it  was  un- 
derstood that,  none  seeing  them,  and  as 
a  preparation  for  the  strain  that  would 
immediately  be  upon  them,  both  the 
minister  and  his  man  relaxed  for  a 
minute. 

**  Is  there  a  respectable  attendance, 
John?'*  and  the  Doctor  would  take  a 
preliminary  pinch.  **  Drumsheugh  does 
not  expect  many  absentees.'* 

**  Naebody*s  missin*  that  a*  cud  see, 
sir,  except  that  ill  gettit  wratch,  Tam- 
mie  Ronaldson,  and  a*  coont  him  past 
redemption.  A*  gaed  in  as  a*  cam  doon, 
and  gin  he  wesna  lyin*  in  his  bed  sleep- 
in*  an*  snorin*  like  a  heathen.*' 

**  Well,  John,  did  you  do  your  duty 
as  an  officer  of  the  church  ?'* 

**  A*  stood  ower  him.  Doctor,  an'  a' 
juist  said  tae  masel*,  '  Shall  a'  smite  wi' 
the  sword  ? '  but  a*  left  him  alane  for 
this  time.**  And  so  they  started — John 
in  front  with  the  books,  and  the  Doctor 
a  pace  behind,  his  box  now  in  the  left 
hand,  with  a  handkerchief  added,  and 
the  other  holding  up  his  gown,  both  dig- 
nitaries bare-headed,  unself-conscious, 
absorbed  in  their  office. 

The  books  were  carried  level  with  the 
top  button  of  John*s  waistcoat — the 
Psalm-book  being  held  in  its  place  by 
the  two  extended  thumbs — and  neither 
were  allowed  to  depart  from  the  abso- 
lute horizontal  by  an  eighth  of  an  inch, 
even  going  up  the  pulpit  stairs.  When 
they  had  been  deposited  in  their  place, 
and  slightly  patted,  just  to  settle  them, 
John  descended  to  make  way  for  the 
Doctor,  who  had  been  waiting  beneath 
in  a  commanding  attitude.  He  then 
followed  the  minister  up,  and  closed  the 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

A    MODERATE. 

S  a  matter  of  fact, 
Dr.  Davidson,  min- 
ister of  Diumtoch- 
ty,  stood  exactly 
five  feet  nine  in  his 
boots,  and  was 
therefore  a  man  of 
quite  model  ate 
lit ;  but  this  is  not  what 
you  had  daied  to  state  to 
any  loyal  and  self-iespecl- 
ing  pefson  in  the  paiish. 
Foi  "  the  Doctor" — what 
suggestions  of  lespect  and 
love  wete  in  that  title  on  a 
Drumiochty  tongue  —  was 
so  compactly  made  and 
bore  himself  with  such  dig- 
nity, both  in  walk  and  conversation, 
that  Diumsheugh,  although  not  unac- 
customed to  measuiement  and  a  man 
of  scrupulous  accuiacy,  being  put  into 
the  witness-box,  would  have  sworn  that 
Di,  Davidson  was  "  aboot  sax  feet  aft 
and  on— maybe  half  an  inch  mair,  stan- 
nin'  at  his  full  hicht  in  the  pulpit." 
Which  fond  delusion  seemed  to  declare 
abroad,  as  in  a  paiable,  the  gteatness 
of  the  Doctor. 

Providence  had  dealt  bountifully  with 
Dr.  Davidson,  and  had  bestowed  on 
him  the  largest  benefit  of  heiedity.  He 
was  not  the  first  of  his  house  to  hold 
this  high  place  of  paiish  minister — the 
only  absolute  monarchy  in  the  land — 
and  he  must  not  leceive  over-piaise  for 
not  falling  into  those  personal  awkward- 
nesses and  petty  tyrannies  which  are 
signs  of  one  called  suddenly  to  the 
throne.  His  Were  the  ptide  of  blood, 
the  inherent  sense  of  authority,  the  hab- 
it of  lule,  the  giacious  aits  of  manner, 
the  conviction  of  popular  devotion,  the 
grasp  of  affairs,  the  interest  in  the  peo- 
ple's life,  which  are  the  tnaiks  and  aids 
of  a  royal  caste.  It  was  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  that  the  Doctor  should 
condescend  to  quarrel  with  a  farmer  or 
mix  himself  up  with  any  vulgar  squab- 
ble, because  his  will  was  law  in  ninety 
cases  in  a  hundred,  and  in  the  other  ten 
he  skilfully  anticipated  the  people's 
wishes.  When  the  minister  of  Nether 
Pitfoodles— who  had  sermons  on"  Love, 
Couitship,  and  Marriage,"  and  was 
much  run  after  in  Muirtown — quarrelled 
with  his  elders  about  a  collection,  and 
asked   the   Interference  of  the  Ptesby* 


teiy,  Dr.  Davidson  dealt  seveiely  with 
him  in  open  court  as  one  who  had  de- 
graded the  ministry  and  discredited  gov- 
ernment. It  was  noticed  also  that  the 
old  gentleman  would  afterward  exam- 
ine Nether  Pitfoodles  curiously  for  min- 
utes together  in  the  Piesbytery,  and 
then  shake  his  head. 

"Any  man,"  he  used  to  say  to  his 
reverend  brother  of  Kildrummie,  as  they 
went  home  from  the  Pi  esbyteiytogethei, 
"  who  gets  into  a  wiangle  with  his  farm- 
ers about  a  collection  is  either  an  up- 
start or  he  is  a  fool,  and  in  neither  case 
ought  he  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Chuich 
of  Scotland."  And  the  two  old  men 
would  lament  the  decay  of  the  ministry 
over  their  wine  in  Kildrummie  Manse — 
being  both  of  the  same  school,  cultured, 
clean-iiving,  kind-hearted,  honourable, 
but  not  extravagantly  evangelical  clergy- 
men. They  agreed  in  everything  except 
in  the  matter  of  their  after-dinner  wine. 
Dr.  Davidson  having  a  partiality  foi 
port,  while  the  minister  of  Kildrummie 
insisted  that  a  generous  claret  was  the 
hereditary  drink  of  a  Scottish  gentle- 
man. This  was  only,  however,  a  sub- 
ject of  academic  debate,  and  was  not  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  practice- — the 
abb6  of  Drumtochty  taking  his  bottle  of 
claret,  in  an  appreciative  spirit,  and  the 
cui^  of  Kildrummie  disposing  of  his 
two  or  three  glasses  of  port  with  cheer- 
ful resignation. 

If  Drumtochty  exalted  its  minister 
above  his  neighbours,  it  may  be  uiged 
in  excuse  that  Scottish  folk  are  much 
affected  by  a  man's  birth,  and  Dr.  Da- 
vidson had  a  good  ancestry.  He  was 
the  last  of  his  line,  and  repiesented  a 
family  that  for  two  centuries  had  given 
her  sons  to  the  Kirk.  Among  those  by- 
gone worthies,  the  Doctor  used  to  select 
one  in  especial  for  honourable  mention. 
He  was  a  minister  of  Dunieith,  whose 
faimers  prefened  to  play  hall  against 
the  wall  of  the  kirk  to  hearing  him 
preach,  and  gave  him  insolence  on  his 
offering  a  pious  remonstrance.  Where- 
upon the  Davidson  of  that  day,  being, 
like  all  his  lace,  shoit  in  stature,  but 
mighty  in  strength,  fiist  beat  the  cham- 
pion player  one  Sabbath  morning  at  his 
own  game  to  tame  an  unholy  piide,  and 
then  thrashed  him  with  his  fist  to  do 
good  to  his  soul.  This  happy  achieve- 
ment in  practical  theology  secured  an 
immediate  congregation,  and  produced 
so  salutary  an  effect  on  the  schismatic 
ball-player  that  he  became  in  due  course 
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an  eldei ,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
severity  in  dealing  with  persons  absent- 
ing themselves  from  public  worship,  or 
giving  themselves  oveimuch  to  vain 
amusements. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century  the 
Doctor's  grandfather  was  minister  of 
the  High  Kiik,  Muirtown,  where  he 
built  up  the  people  in  loyalty  to  Kirk 
and  State,  and  himself  recruited  from 
the  Perthshire  Fencibles.  He  also  de- 
livered a  sermon  entitled  **  The  French 
Revolution  the  just  judgment  of  the  Al- 
mighty on  the  spii  it  of  insuboi  dination, ' ' 
for  which  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  Lord  Piovost  and  Bailies  of 
Muirtown  in  council  assembled,  as  well 
as  a  jewel  from  the  Eail  of  Kilspindie, 
the  grandfather  of  our  lord,  which  the 
Doctor  inherited  and  wore  on  the  third 
finger  of  his  left  hand.  Had  Carmichael 
or  any  other  minister  decked  himself 
after  this  fashion,  it  had  not  fared  well 
with  him,  but  even  the  Free  Kiik  ap- 
pt  eclated  a  certain  pomp  in  Dr.  David- 
son, and  would  have  resented  his  being 
as  other  men.  He  was  always  pleased 
to  give  the  history  of  the  ring,  and  gen- 
erally told  a  story  of  his  ancestor,  which 
he  had  tasted  much  moie  frequently 
than  the  sermon.  A  famous  judge  had 
asked  him  to  dinner  as  he  made  his  cir- 
cuit, and  they  had  disputed  about  the 
clai  et,  till  at  last  its  excellence  compelled 
respect  at  the  close  of  the  first  bottle. 

'*  *  Now,  Reveiend  Sir,*  said  the 
judge,  *  this  wine  has  been  slandered 
and  its  fair  fame  taken  away  without 
reason.  I  demand  that  you  absolve  it 
from  the  scandal.' 

*'  *  My  Lord,'  said  my  worthy  forbear, 
*  you  are  a  great  criminal  lawyer,  but 
you  are  not  well  read  in  Kirk  law,  for 
no  offender  can  be  absolved  without 
three  appearances.'  " 

**  My  giandfather,"  the  Doctor  used 
to  conclude,  **  had  the  best  of  that  jest 
besides  two  bottles  of  claret,  for  in  those 
days  a  clergyman  took  more  wine  than 
we  would  now  think  seemly,  although, 
maik  you,  my  sagacious  giandfather  al- 
ways denounced  drunkenness  on  two 
grounds,  first,  because  it  was  an  offence 
against  leligion,  and  second,  because  it 
was  a  sign  of  weakness." 

Some  old  folk  could  remember  the 
Doctoi's  father,  who  never  attained  to 
the  Doctorate,  but  was  a  commanding 
personage.  He  published  no  seimons, 
but  as  the  fiist  Davidson  in  Drumtochty, 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  good  govern- 


ment. The  Kilspindie  family  had  only 
recently  come  into  the  parish — having 
pui chased  the  larger  pait  of  the  Car- 
negies'  land — and  Drumtochty  took  a 
thrawn  fit,  and  among  other  acts  of  war 
pulled  down  time  after  time  ceitain  new 
fences.  The  minister  was  appealed  to 
by  his  lordship,  and  having  settled  the 
lights  of  the  matter,  he  bade  the  factor 
wait  in  patience  till  the  Saciament,  and 
Diumsheugh's  father  used  to  tell  unto 
the  day  of  his  death,  as  a  historical 
event,  how  the  Doctor's  father  stood  at 
the  communion-table  and  debaried  from 
the  Saciament  evil  livers  of  all  kinds, 
and  that  day  in  especial  all  who  had 
broken  Lord  Kilspindie's  fences,  which 
was  an  end  of  the  war.  There  was  a 
picture  of  him  in  the  Doctoi's  study, 
showing  a  veiy  determined  gentleman, 
who  bi  ought  up  both  his  parish  and  his 
family  upon  the  stick. 

With  such  blood  in  his  veins  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  our  Doctor 
should  be  after  the  fashion  of  a  modem 
minister.  No  one  had  ever  seen  him 
(or  wished  to  see  him)  in  any  other 
dress  than  black  cloth  and  a  bioad- 
biimmed  silk  hat,  with  a  white  stock  of 
many  folds  and  a  bunch  of  seals  de- 
pending from  some  mysteiious  pocket. 
His  walk,  so  assured,  so  measured,  so 
stately,  was  a  means  of  grace  to  the 
parish,  confirming  every  sound  and  loyal 
belief,  and  was  crowned,  so  to  say,  by 
his  stick,  which  had  a  gold  head,  and 
having  made  history  in  the  days  of  his 
father,  had  reached  the  position  of  a 
hereditary  sceptre.  No  one  could  esti- 
mate the  aid  and  comfort  that  stick  gave 
to  the  Doctor's  visits,  but  one  quite  un- 
derstood the  force  of  the  comparison 
Hillocks  once  drew,  after  the  Eh)ctor's 
death,  between  the  coming  to  his  house 
of  the  Doctor  and  a  **crv"  from  his 
energetic  successor  under  the  new  re- 
gime, 

**  He's  a  hard-workin*  body,  oor  new 
man,  aye  rin  rinnin*,  fuss  fussin'  roond 
the  pairish,  an'  he's  a  pop'lar  hand  in 
the  pulpit,  but  it's  a  puir  business  a 
veesit  frae  him. 

**  It's  juist  in  an*  oot  like  a  cadger 
buyin'  eggs,  nae  peace  an'  nae  solem- 
nity. Of  coorse  it's  no  his  blame  that 
he's  naethin'  tae  look  at,  for  that's  the 
wy  he  wes  made,  an'  his  father  keepit  a 
pig  (china)  shop,  but  at  ony  rate  he 
micht  get  a  wise-like  stick. 

**  Noo,  there  wes  the  Doctor  'at's 
dead  an*  gone  ;  he  didna  gang  scrammel- 
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in'  an*  huntin*  aifter  the  fouk  frae 
Monday  tae  Saiturday.  Na,  na,  he 
didna  lower  himsel'  prayin*  an*  paiterin* 
like  a  missionary  body.  He  announced 
frae  the  pulpit  whar  he  wes  gaein'  and 
when  he  wes  comin*. 

"  *  It*s  my  purpose,*  *'  and  Hillocks 
did  his  best  to  imitate  the  Doctor,  **  *  to 
visit  the  faim  of  Hillocks  on  Wednesday 
of  this  week,  and  I  desiie  to  meet  with 
all  persons  living  thereon  ;  *  it  wes 
worth  callin*  an  intimation,  an'  gied  ye 
pleesuie  in  yir  seat. 

'*  On  Tuesday  aifternoon  John  wud 
•juist  drap  in  tae  see  that  a'thing  wes 
ready,  and  the  next  aifternoon  the  Doc- 
tor comes  himsel',  an'  the  first  thing  he 
dis  is  tae  lay  the  stick  on  the  table  an' 
gin  he  hed  never  said  a  word,  tae  see  it 
lyin*  there  wes  a  veesitation.  But  he's 
a  weel-meanin'  bit  craturie,  Maister 
Peebles,  an'  handy  wi'  a  magic  lantern. 
Sail,"  and  then  Hillocks  became  incapa- 
ble of  speech,  and  you  knew  that  the 
thought  of  Dr.  Davidson  explaining 
comic  slides  had  quite  overcome  him. 

This  visitation  counted  as  an  event  in 
domestic  life,  and  the  Doctor's  progress 
through  the  Glen  was  noted  in  the  kirk- 
yard,  and  any  special  remark  duly  re- 
ported. Nothing  could  be  more  perfect 
than  his  manner  on  such  occasions, 
being  leisurely,  comprehensive,  digni- 
fied, gracious.  First  of  all  he  saluted 
eveiy  member  of  the  family  down  to 
the  bairns  by  name,  for  had  he  not  at 
least  married  the  heads  of  the  house- 
hold, and  certainly  baptised  all  the  rest .? 
Unto  each  he  made  some  kindly  remark 
also — to  the  good  man  a  commendation 
of  his  careful  farming,  to  the  good-wife 
a  deserved  compliment  on  her  butter  ; 
the  eldest  daughter  was  praised  for  the 
way  in  which  she  was  sustaining  the  an- 
cient reputation  of  Hillocks'  dairy  ; 
there  was  a  word  to  Hillocks'  son  on 
his  masterly  ploughing  ;  and  some  good 
word  of  Dominie  Jamieson's  about  the 
little  lassie  was  not  forgotten.  After 
which  the  Doctor  sat  down — there  was 
some  difficulty  in  getting  the  family  to 
sit  in  his  presence — and  held  a  thorough 
review  of  the  family  history  for  the  last 
year,  dwelling  upon  the  prospects  of 
Charlie,  for  whom  the  Doctor  had  got  a 
situation,  and  Jean,  the  martied  daugh- 
ter, whose  husband  might  one  day  have 
a  farm  with  four  pair  of  horses  in  the 
carse.  The  Doctor  would  then  go  out 
to  give  his  opinion  on  the  crops,  which 
was  drawn  from  keen  practical  knowl- 


edge— his  brochure  on  **  The  Potato 
Disease  :  Whence  it  Came  and  How  it 
is  to  be  Met"  created  much  stir  in  its 
day — and  it  was  well  known  that  the 
Doctor's  view  on  bones  or  guano  as  a 
preferable  manure  was  decisive.  On 
his  return  the  servants  came  in — to 
whom  also  he  said  a  word — and  then 
from  the  head  of  the  table  he  conducted 
worship — the  ploughmen  looking  very 
uneasy  and  the  children  never  taking 
their  eyes  off  his  face,  while  the  gude- 
wife  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  all.  At  the 
prayer  she  was  careful  to  be  within 
aim's  reach  of  Hillocks,  since  on  one 
memorable  occasion  that  excellent  man 
had  remained  in  an  attitude  of  rapt  de- 
votion after  the  others  had  risen  from 
their  knees,  which  sight  profoundly 
affected  the  family,  and  led  the  Doctor 
to  remark  that  it  was  the  only  time  he 
had  seen  Hillocks  play  the  Pharisee  in 
public.  The  Doctor's  favourite  pas- 
sages were  the  eulogium  on  the  model 
housewife  in  Proverbs,  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan,  and  the  12th  chap- 
ter of, Romans,  from  which  he  deduced 
many  very  searching  and  practical  les- 
sons on  diligence,  honesty,  mercy,  and 
hospitality.  Before  he  left,  and  while 
all  were  under  the  spell  of  his  presence, 
the  Doctor  would  approach  the  delicate 
subject  of  Hillocks'  **  tout-mout"  (dis- 
pute) with  Gormack  over  a  purchase  at 
a  roup,  in  which  it  was  freely  asserted 
that  Gormack  had  corrupted  the  Kil- 
drunimie  auctioneer,  a  gentleman  re- 
moved above  pecuniary  bribes,  but  not 
unaffected  by  liquid  refreshment.  So 
powerfully  did  the  Doctor  appeal  to 
Hillocks*  neighbourliness  that  he  took 
snuff  profusely,  and  authorised  the  Doc- 
tor to  let  it  be  understood  at  Gormack 
that  the  affair  was  at  an  end,  which 
treaty  was  confirmed  by  the  two  parties 
in  Kildrummie  train,  when  Hillocks  lent 
Gormack  his  turnip-sowing  machine  and 
borrowed  in  turn  Gor mack's  water-cart. 
Mr.  Curlew  had  more  than  once  hinted 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Muirtown  that  Di. 
Davidson  was  not  so  evangelical  as 
might  be  desired,  and  certainly  Mr. 
Curlew's  visitation  was  of  a  much  more 
exciting  nature  ;  but  St.  Mungo's  con- 
gregation was  never  without  a  quarrel, 
while  the  Doctor  created  an  atmosphere 
in  Diumtochty  wherein  peace  and  char- 
ity flourished  exceedingly. 

Whatever  might  be  urged  in  praise  of 
his  visitation,  suiely  the  Doctor  could 
never  be  more  stately  or  fatherly  than 
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on  Sacrament  Sabbath,  as  he  stood  in 
his  place  to  begin  service.  His  fiist  act 
was  to  wipe  elaborately  those  gold  eye- 
glasses, without  which  nothing  would 
have  been  counted  a  seimon  in  Di-um- 
tochty  Kirk,  and  then,  adjusting  them 
with  caie,  the  Doctor  made  a  deliberate 
suivey  of  the  congregation,  beginning 
at  his  tight  hand  and  finishing  at  his 
left.  Below  him  sat  the  elders  in  theii 
blacks,  wealing  white  stocks  that  had 
cost  them  no  little  vexation  that  morn- 
ing, and  the  piecentoi,  who  was  deter- 
mined no  man,  neither  Saundeis*  Bax- 
ter nor  anothei,  should  outsing  him  that 
day  in  Coleshill.  Down  the  centie  of 
the  kiik  ran  a  long  table,  covered  with 
puie  white  linen,  bleached  in  the  June 
showers  and  wonderfully  ironed,  wheie- 
on  a  stain  must  not  te  found,  foi  along 
that  table  would  pass  the  holy  biead 
and  wine.  Acioss  the  aisle  on  either 
side,  the  pews  were  filled  with  stalwait 
men,  solemn  beyond  their  wonted  grav- 
ity, and  kindly  women  in  simple  fineiy, 
and  losy-cheeked  baiins.  The  women 
had  their  tokens  wiapped  in  snowy 
liandkei  chiefs,  and  in  their  Bibles  they 
had  sprigs  of  apple- lingy  and  mint, 
and  other  sweet-scented  plants.  By- 
and-by  theie  would  be  a  faint  fiagrance 
of  peppermint  in  the  kirk — the  only 
leligious  and  edifying  sweet,  which 
flourishes  wherever  sound  doctiine  is 
pleached  and  disappears  befoie  new 
views,  and  is  therefore  now  confined  to 
the  Highlands  of  Wales  and  Scotland, 
the  last  home  of  our  fatheis'  creed. 
The  two  back  seats  were  of  black  oak, 
lichly  carved.  In  the  one  sat  the  Gen- 
eial  and  Kate,  and  acioss  the  passage 
Viscount  Hay,  Loid  Kilspindie's  eldest 
son,  a  young  man  of  noble  build  and 
carriage,  handsome  and  debonair,  who 
nevei  moved  duiing  the  seimon  save 
twice,  and  then  he  looked  at  the  Cai- 
negies*  pew. 

When  the  Doctor  had  satisfied  himself 
that  none  weie  missing  of  the  people, 
he  dropped  his  eye-glass — each  act  was 
so  closely  followed  that  Drumsheugh 
below  could  tell  where  the  Doctor  was 
— and  took  snuff  after  the  good  old 
fashion,  tapping  the  box  twice,  select- 
ing a  pinch,  distributing  it  evenly,  and 
using  first  a  large  led  bandana  and  then 
a  delicate  white  cambric  handkerchief. 
When  the  cambi  ic  disappeared,  each  per- 
son seized  his  Bible,  for  the  Doctor 
would  say  immediately  with  a  loud, 
clear  voice,  preceded  by  a  gentlemanly 


clearance  of  the  thioat,  **  Let  us  com- 
pose our  minds  for  the  worship  of  Al- 
mighty God  by  singing  to  His  praise 
the  first  Psalm. 

**  That  man  halh  perfect  blessedness 
Who  walketh  not  astray — " 

Then  Peter  Rattray,  of  the  high  Glen, 
would  come  in  late,  and  the  Doctor 
would  follow  him  with  his  eye  till  the 
unfoitunate  man  reached  his  pew,  where 
his  own  flesh  and  blood  withdrew  them- 
selves from  him  as  if  he  had  been  a 
leper,  and  Peter  himself  wished  that  he 
had  never  been  born. 

**  Five  minutes  earlier,  Peter,  would 
have  prevented  this  unseemly  interrup- 
tion— ahem. 


I  > 


**  In  counsel  of  ungodly  men, 
Nor  stands  in  sinners'  way." 

Before  the  Sacrament  the  Doctor  gave 
one  of  his  college  sermons  on  some  dis- 
puted point  in  divinity,  and  used  lan- 
guage that  was  nothing  shoit  of  awful. 

'*  Grant  me  those  premises,*'  he  would 
say,  while  the  silence  in  the  kiik  could 
be  felt,  *'  and  I  will  show  to  any  reason- 
able and  unprejudiced  person  that  those 
new  theoiies  aie  nothing  but  a  resusci- 
tated and  unjustifiable  Pelagianism.** 
Such  passages  produced  a  lasting  im- 
piession  in  the  paiish,  and  once  goaded 
Drumsheugh's  Saunders  into  voluntary 
speech. 

**  Yon  wes  worth  ca*in'  a  sermon. 
Did  ye  ever  hear  sic  woids  oot  o'  the 
mooth  o*  a  man  ?  Noo  that  bleatin' 
ciatui  Cuilew  *at  comes  fiae  Muiitovvn 
is  juist  pittin*  by  the  time.  Sail,  ae 
seimon  o'  the  Doctoi's  wud  last  von 
body  foi  a  yeai." 

After  the  seimon  the  people  sang, 


*t ' 


Twas  on  that  night  when  doomed  to  know, 


•f 


and  the  eldeis,  who  had  gone  out  a  few 
minutes  befoie,  entered  the  kiik  in  pro- 
cession, bearing  the  elements,  and  set 
them  befoie  the  Doctor,  now  standing 
at  the  table.  The  people  came  from 
their  pews  and  took  their  seats,  singing 
as  they  moved,  while  the  childien  weie 
left  to  their  own  devices,  tempeied  by 
the  remembiance  that  their  doings  could 
be  seen  by  the  Doctor,  and  would  receive 
a  just  lecompense  of  lewaid  fiom  their 
own  kin  in  the  evening.  Domsie  went 
down  one  side  and  Diumsheugh  the 
othei,  collecting  the  tokens,  whose  clink, 
clink  in  the  silver  dish  was  the  only 
sound. 

**  If  there  be  any  other  person   who 
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desires  to  take  the  Sacrament  at  this 
the  fiisl  table"  {for  the  Sacrament  was 
given  then  to  detachments),  "  let  him 
come  without  delay," 

"  Let  us  go,  dad,"  whispered  ICate. 
"  He  is  a  dear  old  padie,  and  .  .  .  they 
are  good  people  and  our  neighbours." 

"But  they  won't  kneel,  you  know, 
Kit  ;  will  you  ,   .   .   ?" 

"  We  'ill  do  as  they  do  ;  it  is  not  our 
Sacrament."  So  the  father  and  daugh- 
ter went  up  the  kirk  and  took  their 
places   on   the   Doctor's   left  hand. 


nie,  her  man  ;  and  so  the  two 
cups  passed  down  from  husband 
to  wife,  from  wife  to  daughter, 
from  daughter  to  servant,  from 
lord  to  tenant,  till  all  had  shown 
forth  the  Lord's  death  in  com- 
mon fellowship  and  love  as  be- 
cometh  Chiistian  folk.  In  the 
solemn  silence  the  sunshine  fell 
on  the  faces  of  the  communi- 
cants, and  the  singing  of  the 
birds  came  in  through  the  open 
door  with  the  scent  of  flowers 
and  ripe  corn.  Before  the  con- 
gregation left  the  Doctor  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  of  most 
practical  advice,  exhorting  them, 
in  especial,  to  live  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  to  be  good  neighbours.  It 
was  on  one  of  those  occasions 
that  he  settled  a  dispute  be- 
tween masters  and  men — wheth- 
er the  cutting  of  grass  for  the 
horses'  breakfast  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  day's  work — and 
ended  the  only  bitterness  known 
in  Drumtochty. 

At  the  kiik  gate   Hay  intro- 
duced   himself    to    his    father's 
friend,  and  the  General  looked 
round  to  find  his  daughter,  but 
Kate  had  disappeared.     She  had 
seen  the  face  of  Marget  Howe 
after  the  Sacrament  as  the  face 
of  one  in  a  vision,  and  she  had 
followed  Marget  to  the  load. 
"  Will  you  let  me  walk  with  you  for  a 
little  ?     I  am  General  Carnegie's  daugh- 
ter, and  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you 
about  the  Sacrament  ;  it  was  lovely." 

"  Ye  dae  me  much  honour.  Miss  Car- 
negie," and  Marget  slightly  flushed, 
"  an'  much  pleasure,  for  theie  is  naeth- 
ing  dearer  tae  me  than  keeping  the  Sac- 
rament ;  it  is  my  joy  every  day  and 
mickle  comfoit  in  life," 

"  But  I  thought  you  had  it  only  once 
a  year?"  questioned  Kate. 

"  With   bread  and   wine    in    outward 


ute  later  Lord  Hay  rose  and  went  sign  that  is  once,  and  maybe  eneuch, 

up  his  aisle,  and  sat  down  opposite  the  for  it  makes  ane  high  day  for  us  all, 

Carnegies,    looking   very   nervous,   but  but  div  ye  not  think.   Miss   Carnegie, 

also  most  modest  and  sincere.  that  all  our  life  should  be  ane  Sacra- 

The  Doctor  gave  the  cup  to  the  Gen-  ment  ?" 
eral,  who  passed  it  to  Kate,  and  from  "Tell  me,"  said  Kate,  looking  into 

her  it  went    to  Weelum    Maclure,    and  Marget's  sweet,  spiritual  face, 
another  cup  he  gave  to  Hay,  whom  he         "Is  it  no  the  pictuie  of  His  Luve, 

had  known  from  a  child,  and  he  handed  who  thocht  o'  evetybody  but  Himsel', 

it  to  Marget  Howe,  and  she  to  Whin-  an'  saved  every  body  but  Himsel',  an' 
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didna  He  say  we  maun  drink  His  cup 
and  live  His  life  ?" 

Kate  only  signed  that  Marget  should 
go  on. 

**  Noo  a*m  judgin*  that  ilka  ane  o's 
is  savit  juist  as  we  are  baptised  intae 
the  Lord's  death,  and  ilka  time  ane  o's 
keeps  back  a  hot  word,  or  humbles  a 
proud  heart,  or  serves  anither  at  a  cost, 
we  have  eaten  the  Body  and  drunk  the 
Blood  o'  the  Lord." 

**  You  are  a  good  woman,"  ciied 
Kate,  in  her  impulsive  way,  so  quick  to 
be  pleased  or  offended.  **  May  I  come 
to  see  you  some  day  ?*' 

"  Dinna  think  me  better  than  I  am  : 
a  woman  who  had  many  sins  tae  fecht 
and  needit  many  trials  tae  chasten  her  ; 
but  ye  will  be  welcome  at  Whinny 
Knowe  for  yir  ain  sake  and  yir  people's, 
an'  gin  it  ever  be  in  ma  poor  tae  serve 
ye,  Miss  Carnegie,  in  ony  wy,  it  wuU 
be  ma  joy." 


Twice  as  she  came  through  the  woods. 
Kate   stopped  ;    once   she    bit   her   lip, 
once  she  dashed  a  tear  from  her  eye. 

**  Where  did  you  go  to,  lassie  ?"  and 
the  General  met  Kate  at  the  gateway. 
"  Lord  Hay  came  to  the  drive  with  me, 
and  was  quite  disappointed  not  to  meet 
you — a  very  nice  lad  indeed,  manly  and 
well-mannered." 

**  Never  mind  Lord  Hay,  dad  ;  I've 
been  with  the  most  delightful  woman 
I've  ever  seen." 

Do  you  mean  she  was  in  kirk  ?" 
Yes,  sitting  across  the  table — don't 
laugh  ;  she   is  a  farmer's  wife,   and   a 
better  lady  than  we  saw  in  India. 

**  Oh,  dad,"  and  Kate  kissed  her  fa- 
ther, **  I  wish  I  had  known  my  mother  ; 
it  had  been  better  for  me,  and  .  .  .  hap- 
pier for  you." 

{To  be  continued,) 


« « 


1 1 


STARS   AND   FLOWERS. 

The  stars  enchant  the  upper  skies, 
The  flowers  chain  the  feet ; 

They  look  into  each  other's  eyes, 
And  flame  and  fragrance  meet. 


So  will  it  be  when  Death  unbars 
These  slender  doors  of  ours. 

And  turns  our  spirits  into  stars 
Our  bodies  into  flowers. 


Ethelwyn  Wetherald, 


BROWN    EYES— A    FANCY. 


Her  dreamy  eyes  are  deep 
As  the  fathomless  eyes  of  sleep, 
And  will  no  love  declare, 
.  Nor  laugh  nor  weep  ; 
And  daring  souls  who  dive 
Into  the  water  brown. 
To  win  the  secrets  there, 
Sink  and  drown. 
Or  else  are  chained  alive 
A  thousand  fathoms  down. 


Ronald  Campbell  Afacfte. 
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LONDON    LETTER. 

Mark  Rutherford. 


The  time  has  perhaps  come  for  setting 
down  a  few  facts  about  the  very  remark- 
able writer  known  as  Mark  Rutherford. 
For  some  time  his  identity  was  jealously 
concealed,  but  now  it  has  been  practi- 
cally admitted  by  the  publications  in  his 
later  novels  of  a  list  which  includes 
works  written  under  his  name,  and  also 
under  his  pseudonym. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  impression 
made  upon  me  when  I  first  read  The 
Autobiography  of  Mark  Rutherford.  I 
picked  iu  up  in  Edinburgh,  attracted 
mainly  by  its  appearance.  It  was  bound 
in  grey  paper  with  a  white  label,  and 
was  published  by  the  then  famous  firm 
of  Triibner  and  Company.  Triibners' 
business  was  mainly  in  Oriental  books, 
but  when  they  did  anything  in  English, 
it  was  commonly  well  worth  looking  at. 
On  getting  into  the  train,  I  opened  the 
book  and  was  immediately  fascinated 
by  the  preliminary  poem  in  which  the 
writer  anticipates  death,  and  sums  up  his 
history  thus  : 

*'  For  I  was  ever  commonplace. 
Of  genius  never  had  a  trace, 
My  ihoufjhts  the  world  have  never  fed, 
Mere  echoes  of  the  book  last  read.*' 

Passing  on  to  the  piose,  I  at  once  ex- 
perienced the  irresistible  charm  of  the 
style.  If  there  are  any  books  of  this 
generation  better  written  than  this,  I 
do  not  know  them.  There  is  veiy  little 
colour  and  no  apparent  elaboration,  but 
the  words  perfectly  fit  the  thought. 
The  author  is  like  the  painter  who  can 
produce  a  perfect  circle.  I  had  seen  no 
style  quite  like  this — a  style  translucent 
in  its  simplicity,  and  yet  incapable  of 
any  amendment.  Nor  was  the  matter 
less  noteworthy.  Many  have  written  of 
dissent,  some  foolishly,  some  ignorantly, 
some  spitefully,  but  this  wiiter  wrote 
not  only  with  knowledge,  but  with  in- 
sight. And  he  dealt  with  life,  laying 
bare  its  seciet  places,  and  especially 
rendering  with  consummate  skill  the 
miseries  of  its  dark  hours.  If  there  is 
anywhere  a  more  wondeiful  study  of 
melancholia  than  the  first  part  of  Mark 
Ru.herford^  I  have  not  seen  it.  The 
book  attracted  a  little  attention,  but 
not  very  much,  and  I  found  it  impos- 
sible to  get  any  clew  to  the  authorship. 


By  and  by  the  second  part  appeared, 
and  I  read  it  with  even  more  delight 
and  wonder  than  the  first.  It  is  per- 
haps the  highest  achievement  of  the  au- 
thor. Although  it  may  not  be  so  pow- 
erful as  its  predecessor,  it  is  much  rosier, 
more  hopeful,  more  believing,  and  it  is 
full  of  a  noble  faith  in  a  woman's  pure 
affection  as  the  ciowning  joy  of  a  career 
otherwise  sordid  and  insignificant.  The 
thought  that  runs  through  it,  and,  in- 
deed, through  all  the  author's  books 
like  a  thread  of  fire,  is  the  glory  of  a 
woman's  love  for  a  man  who  is  of  no 
account,  as  revealing  the  very  heait  of 
God.  I  wrote  many  reviews  of  the 
book  in  different  periodicals  ;  other 
critics  took  it  up  to  some  extent,  nota- 
bly Mr.  II.  D.  Traill,  and  it  made  a  lit- 
tle headway.  By  this  time  I  had  a  cieW 
to  the  authorship.  A  translation  of 
Spinoza's  Ethics  was  published  by 
Messrs.  Triibner  with  a  preface  by  W. 
Hale  White.  On  reading  this,  I  felt 
that  very  certainly  W.  Hale  White  was 
Mark  Rutherford,  and  so  it  turned  out. 
About  this  time  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells 
wrote  a  notice  of  the  books  in  Harper  s 
Monthly^  in  which  he  said  that  they 
marked  a  new  era  in  fiction.  For  this 
cause  I  have  never  since  that  day  writ- 
ten a  word  against  Mr.  Howells's  criti- 
cisms, and  still  am  willing  that  he  should 
say  anything  he  pleases  about  English 
writers  provided  he  keeps  true  to  Maik 
Rutherford  ;  for  one  of  Mark  Ruther- 
ford's distinctions  is  the  personal  affec- 
tion and  admit ation  which  he  inspires 
so  strongly  in  his  readers.  By  and  by 
there  appeared  his  third  book.  The  Rev- 
olution in  Tanner  s  Lane,  It  is  perhaps 
the  closest  to  his  own  history  of  anv 
among  the  three,  and  in  scattered  pas- 
sages it  is  the  best  of  all.  The  fault  is 
that  it  consists  of  two  parts  which  are 
not  well  put  together.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  study  of  the  sorrows  of  in- 
compatibility. He  makes  out,  as  per- 
haps no  other  writer  has  ever  made  out, 
that  misery  may  come  from  marriages 
in  which  there  is  true  affection  and  strict 
morality,  but  where  there  is  no  genuine 
communion  of  spirit.  This  book  gives 
me  a  convenient  opportunity  of  sum- 
marising the  author's  life.  Mr.  Hale 
White's  father  was  Mr.  William  White, 
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the  original  of  Isaac  Allen  in  The  Revo- 
lution in  Tanner's  Lane.  He  was  a  print- 
er and  bookseller  in  Bedford,  where  he 
commenced  business  about  1829.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  force  of 
character  ;  for  many  years  he  was  one 
of  the  most  earnest  workers  at  Bunyan 
Meeting,  then  called  the  Old  Meeting, 
was  a  superintendent  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  a  village  preacher,  and  one  of 
the  trustees.  Bunyan  Meeting,  a  large 
dissenting  chapel,  was  founded  by  the 
illustrious  author  of  the  Pilgrim* s  Prog- 
ress^ who  was  its  first  pastor,  and  is  now 
ministered  to  by  Dr.  John  Brown,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  English  Nonconformity, 
and  the  author  of  the  best  biography  of 
Bunyan.  Tanner's  Lane  stands  for 
Bunyan  Meeting.  In  political  life  Mr. 
White  was  a  great  power  in  the  town. 
At  a  public  meeting  he  could  carry  the 
people  with  him,  and  make  the  Tories 
shake  in  their  shoes.  He  had  a  strong 
voice,  a  tinging  oratory,  and  strong 
Liberal  convictions,  and  was  the  bete 
noire  of  all  Tories  and  Protectionists. 
When  an  attempt  was  made  by  some 
narrow-minded  Churchmen  to  introduce 
the  Church  Catechism  into  the  public 
schools,  and  to  make  them  denomina- 
tional, he  carried  the  question  against 
them.  In  February,  1848,  his  son,  Will- 
iam Hale  White,  joined  the  Church  of 
Bunyan  Meeting,  and  in  July,  1848,  was 
unanimously  approved  as  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry,  and  recommended  to 
Cheshunt  College.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  New  College,  in  1850,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  migrated  thither.  New 
College  is  a  leading  theological  semi- 
nary in  connection  with  the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  and  has  buildings  situated  in 
St.  John's  Wood.  All  seems  to  have 
gone  well  till  the  close  of  185 1,  when  he 
and  two  other  students  fell  under  the 
suspicion  of  the  college  authorities  on 
account  of  their  views  on  inspiration. 
Not  much  would  be  thought  of  these 
views  at  the  time,  but  then  orthodoxy 
was  very  strict  and  absolutely  predomi- 
nant. The  pupils  were  stubborn,  and 
all  three  were  expelled.  In  the  course 
of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  White  senior 
wished  that  the  minister  of  Bunyan 
Meeting.  Bedford,  the  Rev.  John  Jukes, 
the  original  of  the  Rev.  John  Broad  in 
Tanner  s  Lane^  and  the  Church  should 
stand  by  his  son,  and  formally  protest 
against  the  action  of  the  college  authori- 
ties.    Mr.  Jukes,  however,  belonged  to 


the  old  school  of  theologians,  and  his 
sympathies  were  against  the  lad.  From 
that  time  and  after  that  refusal  the 
Whites  cherished  a  strong  feeling  of  re- 
sentment against  Mr.  Jukes.  Mr.  Jukes 
had,  of  course,  a  perfect  title  to  his  own 
convictions,  and  he  was  technically 
within  his  rights.  But  a  bitter  feeling 
toward  him  is  expressed  in  Tanner  s 
Lane,  perhaps  too  bitter.  Mr.  Jukes,  I 
have  been  told,  was  by  no  means  a 
strong  man  intellectually,  and  his  sym- 
pathies theologically  were  far  from 
broad,  but  he  was  a  worthy  minister 
and  thoroughly  upright.  John  Broad, 
by  the  way,  was  the  name  of  a  Dissent- 
ing minister  in  Hitchin,  a  town  not  far 
from  Bedford. 

After  Mr.  White's  expulsion  from 
New  College  the  Whites  at  Bedford 
broke  off  all  connection  with  Bunyan 
Meeting,  and  ultimately  left  off  going 
to  any  place  of  worship  at  all.  Mr. 
White  set  up  a  tannery  which  did  not 
prosper,  and  fortunately  for  him,  he  ob- 
tained the  position  of  doorkeeper  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  he  remained 
till  he  was  pensioned  off  about  1880. 
He  died  on  February  26th,  1882,  aged 
eighty-five.  During  the  time  he  was 
doorkeeper  to  the  House,  he  was  widely 
known  and  much  respected  by  the  mem- 
bers. John  Bright  had  much  affection 
for  him,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  used  often  to 
go  to  White's  private  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  there  stand  at  ease 
and  talk  with  his  back  to  the  fire.  For 
many  years  Mi.  White  wrote  a  weekly 
paper  for  the  Illustrated  Times  entitled 
**  The  Inner  Life  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons," a  pungent,  trenchant  criticism 
on  men  and  things.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  a  selection  from  these  articles  is  to 
be  edited  by  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy.  The  w^ork  could  not  be  in 
fitter  hands. 

Meanwhile,  the  future  author  of  Mark 
Rutherford  had  a  struggle  of  which  not 
much  definite  record  survives.  He  did 
much  literary  hack  work,  but  very  little 
of  it  is  to  be  found  under  his  own  name. 
In  the  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Universal 
Biography  he  did  such  articles  apparently 
as  the  editor  had  difficulty  in  placing 
elsewhere,  his  most  important  biography 
being  one  of  Franklin,  which  is  well 
done  and  with  much  sympathy.  He 
wrote  political  letters  in  the  Birmingham 
Post  and  in  the  Rochdale  Observer,  I 
have  gone  over  these  very  carefully,  and 
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they  are  admirable  in  their  way,  breath- 
ing a  strong  spirit  of  sympathy  with 
Liberalism  and  Dissent.  For  some 
time  he  was  more  or  less  connected  with 
that  strange  being,  John  Chapman,  the 
eclitor  of  the  IVestminster  Revitiu,  If 
ever  Chapman's  history  is  written  fully 
and  accurately,  it  will  form  a  romance 
of  the  most  extraordinary  kind.  In 
these  days  he  knew  George  Eliot,  who 
was  for  some  time  Chapman's  sub-editor 
in  the  Westminster  Revienv.  The  only 
thing  he  published  separately  was  a  let- 
ter to  George  Jacob  Holyoakes  on  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  a  most  vigorous  and 
trenchant  bit  of  writing.  He  had  got  a 
position  in  the  Admiralty,  and  kept  ris- 
ing until  he  was  able  to  cease  journalis- 
tic work.  He  lived  for  a  long  time  in  a 
house  built  by  himself  at  Carshalton, 
Surrey,  and  since  his  retirement  from 
the  public  service  has  lived  at  Hastings, 
where  he  continues  his  studies.  Mrs. 
Hale  White  died  after  a  long  illness 
some  six  years  ago. 

I  should  perhaps  have  mentioned  that 
some  of  his  best  writing  appeared  where 
so  much  good  writing  is  buried — in  the 
columns  of  the  Morning  Star^  where  he 
wrote  a  series  of  papers  entitled  **  Be- 


low the  Gangway."  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken a  description  of  his  house  by  him- 
self appears  in  the  original  edition  of 
Ruskin's  Fors  Clavigera, 

Since  the  publication  of  Tanner  s  Lane^ 
Mr.  Hale  White  has  issued  various 
books,  among  them  Afiriani  s  Schoolings 
a  masterly  sketch  in  its  way,  Catherine 
Furze ^  and  Clara  Hopgood.  This  letter 
is  not  intended  to  be  critical,  and  there- 
fore I  do  not  enter  on  the  merits  of  these. 
I  shall  content  myself  with  saying  that 
his  last  book,  Clara  Hopgood^  appears  to 
be  utterly  unworthy  of  him  from  every 
point  of  view.  There  are  sentences  in 
it  that  none  but  he  could  have  written, 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  unsatisfactory 
even  in  style,  while  the  moral  teaching 
is  in  sad  contrast  with  that  of  his  eaily 
books.  It  has  been  received  with  pro- 
found disappointment  by  all  in  the  cir- 
cle of  his  admirers  that  I  am  able  to 
communicate  with.  His  reputation, 
and  it  is  a  very  secure  reputation,  rests 
on  those  two  noble  and  memorable 
books.  The  Autobiography  of  Mark  Ruther- 
ford  and    The   Revolution    in    Tanner  s 

^^'^^'  IF.  Robertson  NicolL 

London,  June  3,  1896. 


PARIS    LETTER. 


It  has  been  somewhat  prematurely  an- 
nounced in  the  papers  that  M.  Adolphe 
d'Ennery  has  entered  a  legacy  of  ;^ 80, 000 
on  his  will  for  the  Societe  des  Auteurs 
Dramatiques.  The  old  gentleman  has 
not  done  so  yet,  but  does  not  deny  that 
he,  or  rather  his  wife,  has  some  such  in- 
tention, although  he  appears  annoyed 
that  the  matter  should  in  any  way  have 
been  made  public.  The  amount,  by  the 
way,  is  almost  franc  for  franc  the  sum 
that  at  various  times  he  has  received 
through  the  agency  of  the  Soci6t6  des 
Auteurs  Dramatiques  for  his  rights  in 
his  phenomenally  successful  play.  The 
Two  Orphans^  a  play  which  has  caused 
more  tear-shed  in  France  than  any  play 
that  was  ever  produced. 

The  interest  which  attaches  to  this 
item  of  news  is  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  made  public  at  a  time 
when  the  Soci6t6  des  Auteurs  Dra- 
matiques is  being  violently  attacked,  by 
les  JeuneSy  among  French  dramatic  au- 


thors. This  revolution  is  being  led  by 
M.  L6on  Gandillot,  who  demands  noth- 
ing less  than  the  abolition  of  the  Society. 
'*  I  want  a  dramatic  author,"  he  says, 
**  to  be  able  to  earn  his  living  without 
having  recourse  to  the  Society.  This, 
as  matters  stand  at  present,  he  is  unable 
to  do,  because,  on  tiie  one  hand,  all 
members  of  the  Society  undertake  to 
allow  their  pieces  to  be  performed  only 
in  theatres  the  managers  of  which  have 
an  agreement  with  the  Society,  while  all 
the  managers,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
have  an  agreement  with  the  Society,  are 
bound,  no  matter  what  author's  play 
they  are  performing,  to  pay  the  author's 
fees  every  night  to  the  Society.  So  that 
if  a  manager  took  it  into  his  head  to 
play  the  piece  of  an  author  who  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Society,  he  would  be 
forced  to  pay  author's  fees  to  the  So- 
ciety in  addition  to  those  which  he  had 
to  pay  to  the  author  himself.  So  unless 
an  author  is  a  member  of  the  Society  he 
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has  no  chance  whatever  of  being  per- 
formed." M.  Gandillot  also  says  :  *'  We 
derive  no  advantages  in  exchange  for 
this  servitude.  There  is  the  so-called 
*  community  of  action  for  the  defence  of 
our  rights.*  But  that  is  a  mere  joke, 
for  the  Society  never  takes  action  on 
behalf  of  a  member,  unless  he  be  some 
particularly  big  *  pot.*  The  young  men 
are  always  left  to  shift  for  themselves." 
He  complains  that  the  collection  of  fees 
in  the  provinces  is  very  carelessly  at- 
tended to.  **  I  have  over  and  over  again 
drawn  the  Society's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  my  pieces  have  been  played  here 
or  theie,  and  that  I  have  received  no 
fees,  but  no  attention  has  been  paid  to 
my  complaints.  I  want  to  be  at  liberty 
to  withdraw,  but  at  present  that  is  im- 
possible, and  I  am  forced  to  submit  to 
onerous  and  ridiculous  conditions.  * '  My 
own  opinion  is  that  M.  Leon  Gandillot 
is  rather  severe  on  the  Society.  He 
points  to  the  position  of  English  dra- 
matic authors  as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  non-unionism,  a  singularly  unfortu- 
nate argument. 

On  the  25th  of  this  month,  l^mile  Zola 
is  to  receive  at  a  solemn  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  a  diploma  and  a  gold  medal. 
I  do  nou  know  why.  I  never  knew  that 
Zola  showed  any  particular  interest  in 
animals,  though  I  admit  that  he  is  of 
angelic  patience  toward  a  particularly 
snappy  and  vicious  little  terrier,  who 
renders  a  visit  to  the  Rue  de  Bruxelles  a 
terror  to  the  neivous  interviewer,  and 
in  moments  of  excitement  snaps  at  any- 
body, its  master  included,  who  may  be 
within  reach.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
his  wiitings,  Zola  has  delighted  rather 
to  show  the  viler  sides  of  animals'  na- 
ture. There  is  the  cat  who  considers 
the  regular  drowning  of  all  her  kittens 
as  the  right  and  proper  thing  ;  there  is 
Gideon,  the  donkey,  who  gets  drunk  ; 
and  so  many  others.  And  the  scene 
when  the  famishing  soldiers,  in  La 
D^bdcUy  hack  a  wounded  horse  to  death 
with  a  piece  of  flint  is  a  scene  of  horri- 
ble cruelty,  placidly  described,  without 
indignation.  Daudet,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  clearly  expresses  his  detesta- 
tion of  brute  beasts,  from  dogs  down- 
ward. One  evening  when  I  was  dining 
at  his  house  with  the  Director  of  Fine 
Arts  and  M.  de  Goncourt,  the  conversa- 
tion turned  on  horses,  and  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that  the  horse,  although 


**  a  splendid  machine"  (as  M.  Gustave 
Larroumet  put  it)  had  a  vicious,  cruel, 
mischievous  look,  une  sale  tete,  concluded 
M.  de  Goncourt. 

De  Goncourt's  Memoirs  continue  in 
feuilUton  in  the  Echo  de  Paris^  and  the 
style  maintains  itself  wonderfully. 
However  much  certain  critics  may  ridi- 
cule these  garrulities,  they  are  decidedly 
interesting  and  amusing,  and  to  those 
who  know  Goncourt  and  have  met 
him  dans  le  monde^  there  is  a  special  in- 
terest in  watching  the  diary  for  the  pos- 
sible mention  of  their  names,  coupled, 
it  may  be,  with  a  delightful  compliment 
or  a  terrible  critique.  But  I  think  the 
old  gentleman  goes  rather  too  far  in 
certain  instances.  For  instance,  what 
purpose  can  be  served  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  entry  of  December  6th,  1893, 
in  which  he  tells  a  horrible  story  of  Victor 
Hugo,  who  is  represented  as  paying  his 
addresses  to  a  lady  who  was  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  his  own  son  ?  Of  course, 
one  does  not  believe  the  story,  and  its 
publication  can  only  wound  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  Victor  Hugo. 

Speaking  of  Hugo,  it  is  generally  un- 
derstood in  Paris  that  the  editorship  of 
La  Nouvelle  Revue  is  now  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  young  George  Hugo,  whose 
recent  book  detailing  his  life  as  a  sailor 
has  been  very  well  received  in  Paris, 
and  is  a  decided  achievement  both  in 
point  of  style  and  of  matter. 

I  can  heartily  commend  to  all  lovers 
of  Verlaine  an  interesting  brochure  by 
Felix  Regamey,  who  was  one  of  Ver- 
laine's  earliest  and  most  intimate  friends. 
It  is  published  by  Floury,  and  deals, 
with  preuves  d  Pappuiy  with  Verlaine's 
talents  as  a  draughtsman.  Regamey 
writes  of  Verlaine  :  **  He  was,  or  might 
have  been,  a  great  draughtsman.  No 
science,  no  flourishes,  nothing  super- 
fluous nor  useless."  And  he  compares 
him  to  certain  Japanese  masters.  The 
book,  which  contains,  besides  several 
portraits  of  Verlaine  by  R6gamey,  many 
of  the  poet's  drawings,  was  a  revelation 
to  me,  for,  though  I  had  often  seen  Ver- 
laine sketching  at  a  caf6  table,  one  for- 
got the  draughtsman  in  the  poet. 

Among  a  shoal  of  new  novels,  I  notice 
Un  Roman  ^ Amour ^  by  Vicomte  Spoel- 
boerch  de  Lovenjoul.  Its  interest  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  describes  ver\'  accu- 
rately Balzac's  courtship  and  marriage 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Hanska,  a  marriage 
which  was  so  unfortunate  both  for  Bal- 
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zac  and  the  world  of  letters.  The  novel 
is  true  to  history  in  eveiy  respect,  and 
can  be  read  in  conjunction  with,  and  as 
supplementary  to,  the  biographies  of 
the  gieat  novelist. 

Yesterday's  Figaro  (May  15th)  con- 
tains an  amusing  skit  by  M.  Alfred 
Capus,  entitled  *'  Litterature,"  which 
may  be  commended  to  the  Society  of 
Authors.  It  represents  a  conversation 
between  a  publisher  and  an  author. 
The  author  has  asked  the  publisher  to 
consider  a  volume  of  poems,  and  the 
publisher,  refusing  to  look  at  the  manu- 
scripts, tells  the  author  to  sit  down  and 
multiply  i37»454  by  91,357.  The  author, 
although  surprised,  attempts  the  task, 
and  spends  twenty  minutes  over  it. 
The  result  is  quite  wrong.  **  You  don't 
know  how  to  multiply,"  cries  the  pub- 
lisher. **  That's  already  a  great  deal  in 
favour  of  an  author  in  these  days.  But 
what  about  division  ?  Be  good  enough 
to  divide  9,851  by  16.  Eh?  That's 
easy  enough."  The  Author  :  **  Look 
here,  sir,  I'll  be  frank  with  you.  I  had 
rather  renounce  the  honour  of  having 
you  as  my  publisher  than  have  to  do 
sums.  I  was  always  at  the  bottom  of 
the  class  in  mathematics,  and  I  can't 
even  do  a  simple  addition.     {Rising  and 

taking    his     hat.)       So,     Monsieur " 

The  Publisher  (transported)  :  **To  my 
arms,  my  young  friend.  You  can't  do 
sums.  .  .  .  Your  book  shall  come  out 
in  a  fortnight.  {Shaking  his  hand  warm- 
ly.) Make  yourself  at  home  here."  I 
suppose  this  dialogue  is  a  sly  allusion 
to  the  recent  dissensions  between  Paul 
Bourget  and  his  publishers. 

M.  Henri  Rochefort's  Memoirs  are 
being  translated  into  English  by  Ernest 
Smith,  an  English  journalist  resident  in 
Paris,  and  will  be  published  in  London 
and  New  York  by  Edward  Arnold. 


Old  Paris  is  gradually  disappearing. 
Just  now  No.  32  of  the  Rue  de  la  Tour 
d'Auvergne  is  being  pulled  down,  a  fa- 
mous house  which  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  old  farmhouse  which  belonged  to 
Louisa  Emilia  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne, 
Abbess  of  Montmartre,  who  gave  her 
name  to  this  street,  a  street  which  has 
always  been  the  favourite  residence  of 
literary  men  and  of  politicians.  Oppo- 
site No.  32  stood  the  house  where  one 
night  Louise  Colet  attempted  to  murder 
Alphonse  Karr,  with  a  knife,  to  punish 
him  for  having  said  that  she  had  no  tal- 
ent, an  incident  which  created  a  great 
sensation  in  Paris  at  the  time,  and  sug- 
gested to  Karr  his  famous  aphorism  on 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment : 
Que  messieurs  les  assassins  commcncent. 
Elsewhere  in  this  street  resided  at  differ- 
ent times  Victor  Hugo,  B6ranger,  Al- 
fred de  Musset,  Henry  Miirger,  Mdlle. 
Duchesnois,  General  Berton,  and  Fran- 
cisque  Sarcey. 

**  What's  that  parson  doing  here  ? 
Take  him  away  at  once."  It  is  hardly- 
credible,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact 
that  these  words  were  addressed  to  the 
huissiers  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs in  Paris  by  M.  Berthelot,  the  Min- 
ister, on  taking  possession  of  the  Minis- 
ter's private  room,  and  referred  to  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
It  has  been  malevolently  suggested  that 
it  was  the  statesman  rather  than  the 
cleric  who  irritated  Monsieur  Berthelot, 
distinguished  rather  for  science  than  for 
politics.  The  portrait  had  originally 
been  hung  up  in  the  ministerial  cabinet 
by  M.  Hanotaux,  who  has  a  great  ad- 
miration for  Cardinal  Richelieu,  whose 
history  he  has  written. 

Robert  H.  Sherard. 
123  Boulevard  Magenta,  Paris. 
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Into  the  heart  of  man's  extremest  sin 
Methought  I  gazed  :  in  part  there  played  within 

Its  hearth  the  wan  flame  of  revived  offence, 
The  brute  inheritance  of  ashen  kin. 

Philip  Becker  Goetz. 
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NATURE  AND  CULTURE.* 

If  a  tree,  planted  close  by  some  library 
of  the  world's  great  literature,  had 
thrust  many  of  its  roots  through  the 
mortar  of  the  stones  to  the  bookshelves 
within  ;  if,  by  some  law  beyond  our 
comprehension,  these  roots  had  crept 
slowly  along  the  shelves  and,  clasping 
in  their  long,  noiseless,  sensitive  fingers 
the  mighty  volumes  one  by  one,  had 
drained  their  spiritual  and  intellectual 
life  from  them  as  so  much  physical  nour- 
ishment for  the  tree  outside  ;  if,  mean- 
time, the  other  roots  had  been  feeling 
their  way  far  and  wide  into  nature,  find- 
ing due  lodgment  and  direction  and  al- 
ways fed  by  soil  and  rain  and  sun  ;  if 
the  streams  of  living  force  thus  set  flow- 
ing into  the  tree  should  lift  it  up  into 
twofold  maturity,  and  the  tree,  being 
thus  doubly  mature,  should  drop  its 
well-ripened  fruit ;  if,  passing  near  some 
day,  we  should  see  the  ground  strewn 
with  a  generous  basketful,  and  stooping 
to  taste  here  and  there  we  should  dis- 
cover that  each  specimen  of  the  fruit 
contained  the  separate  flavours  of  the 
great  library  and  the  great  earth — if  all 
this  were  possible,  it  would  furnish  a 
new  fact  to  which  one  might  fitly  liken 
Mr.  Mabie's  volume  of  Essays  on  Nature 
and  Culture, 

As  regards  them — their  sources,  their 
range,  their  quality,  their  ripeness — he 
has  been  as  a  tree  thus  planted.  His 
mind  has  drawn  nourishment  alike  from 
the  dim  alcoves  searched  with  the  lamp 
and  from  the  dark  earth  whitened  by 
the  sun.  His  companions  have  been 
both  the. mighty  thinkers  within  and  the 
mighty  forces  without.  The  inner  eye, 
no  less  than  the  external,  has  been  wide 
open,  far-seeing,  full  of  light — the  eye 
that  has  grown  used  to  sweep  the  space- 
less landscapes  of  the  mind,  long  ago 
marked  out  by  others,  and  to  recognise 
for  itself  the  old  familiar  sky  line  of  the 
human  spiiit. 

And  from  this  close  association  with 
both  the  master-thinkers  of  the  world 
and  the  master-forces  of  nature,  Mr. 
Mabie   has    furthermore     stamped    his 

•  Essays  on  Nature  and  Culture.  By  Hamil- 
ton W.  Mabie.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$1.25. 


work  with  the  qualities  that  nearly  al- 
ways come  to  a  writer  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  greatest,  these  best  of  teach- 
ers. It  is  sincere;  it  is  calm  ;  it  is  finely 
tempered  ;  it  is  rooted  and  poised  in 
health  ;  it  is  fair-minded  and  broad- 
minded  and  high-minded  ;  it  is  well 
measured,  well  ordered  ;  it  is  strained 
clear  of  false  and  mean,  of  paltry  and 
worthless  things  ;  its  sole  concern  lies 
with  the  essential,  the  universal,  the 
eternal  ;  and,  in  a  word,  both  in  form 
and  spirit  it  shows  the  nearness  of  its 
origin  to  the  vast  reservoirs  of  art  and 
of  truth,  that  have  poured  themselves 
freely  into  its  grooves  and  depths. 

But  no  wrong  inference  should  be 
drawn  from  this.  Mr.  Mabie's  book, 
though  much  fostered  by  the  library,  is 
not  an  echo  of  the  shelves.  If  we  turn 
to  those  parts  of  it  that  have  to  do  with 
the  problems  of  culture  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  human  mind,  the  ever}''where 
sounding  note  does  strike  us  as  familiar. 
Whatever  he  teaches  comes  home  to  us 
as  though  it  had  come  home  before. 
And  we  may  feel  prone,  therefore,  to 
bend  our  ear  cunningly,  listening  for 
the  long  vibrations  of  that  tremble  back- 
ward to  the  alcoves  ;  we  may  choose  to 
look  upon  him  as  a  new  sower  come 
forth  to  sow  new  fields,  though  really 
scattering  grain  that  was  garnered  from 
the  earliest  wheatfields  of  the  Nile. 
But  if  we  did,  we  should  rather  prove 
our  incompetency  to  recognise  a  funda- 
mentally new  book  when  we  saw  it  ;  we 
should  overlook  the  fact  that  the  surest 
sign  of  a  fresh,  true  voice  is  the  persua- 
sion it  carries  with  itself  that  it  is  an  old 
one  ;  we  should  show  ourselves  never 
to  have  reached  the  scholar's  last,  per- 
haps his  wisest  discovery — that  the  high- 
est teaching  on  such  subjects,  no  matter 
where  or  when  uttered  throughout  the 
world,  has  always  been  and  must  always 
be  much  the  same. 

There  is  a  Church,  we  know,  that 
holds  to  the  dogma  of  an  Apostolic 
Succession  in  spiritual  gifts  and  divine 
authority  ;  but  to  the  mere  man  of  let- 
ters the  nearest  approach  to  anything 
like  Apostolic  Succession  in  the  palpa- 
ble experience  of  the  race  is  this  of  the 
intellect  :  it  is  this  historic  continuity 
of   the   world's   thought — in   itself    the 
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stupendous  miracle  of  the  species.  As 
the  scholar  tries  to  trace  this  miracle 
out,  alighting  obscurely  upon  its  broken 
vestiges  one  by  one  in  far  separated 
centuries  and  countries,  he  can  well  take 
refuge  in  that  dogma  of  the  Church  as  at 
least  furnishing  him  with  a  counterpart 
to  his  own  discoveries.  The  first  great 
thinker  of  the  world  thus  becomes  to 
him  as  one  who  was  led  out  solitary  to 
some  vast  mountain-top,  there  to  receive 
the  divine  laying  on  of  hands  as  a  con- 
secration to  his  work  ;  and  every  other 
thinker,  coming  after  him  when  or 
where  he  may,  has  seemed  constrained 
to  ascend  the  same  mountain,  to  stand 
on  the  same  rock,  to  place  his  feet  in 
the  same  high  footprints,  to  sweep  his 
glance  over  essentially  the  same  human 
landscape,  to  mark  the  same  mortal 
horizon,  to  utter  the  same  unvarying, 
but  needful  wisdom  to  those  who  must 
quickly  pass  beyond  it. 

Thus,  the  newer  books  that  are  wise 
seem  to  hold  within  themselves  the 
echoes  of  the  wise  books  that  are  older  ; 
until,  coming  to  the  oldest  books  of  all, 
we  discover  that  they,  too,  are  full  of 
well-known  reverberations  :  as  in  truth 
they  are — the  reverberations  of  the  one 
human  heart  and  intellect  and  spirit. 
This  radical  oneness  of  all  larger  utter- 
ance will  go  on  to  the  end,  when  a  sin- 
gle unbroken  arc  of  thought  will  span 
like  an  invisible  bow  the  history  of  our 
race,  with  one  end  resting  on  its  cradle, 
the  other  on  its  grave. 

It  is  the  very  antiquity  of  this  note  of 
wisdom  in  the  philosophical  portions  of 
Mr.  Mabie's  book  that  marks  it  as  a 
searching,  a  genuine,  and  a  rare  one  ; 
it  is  the  world-likeness  of  his  deliverance 
that  constitutes  its  first  intrinsic  war- 
rant. And  whether  or  not  he  has  chosen 
so  to  regard  himself,  it  is  both  this  an- 
tiquity and  this  likeness  that  will  make 
him  appear  as  one  who  has  sought  to 
join  the  world-procession  of  the  major 
and  the  minor  prophets. 

Of  a  truth  much  greater  daring  would 
be  required  of  him,  had  he  ventured  to 
speak  in  any  character  less  command- 
ing. For  the  very  breadth  and  depth, 
the  mere  grandeur  and  majesty  of  the 
themes  that  he  has  chosen  to  discourse 
upon,  force  him  into  the  universal  com- 
pany of  the  untechnical,  intuitive  phi- 
losophers of  spiritual  illumination  and 
drive  his  feet  toward  the  mountain  top 
of  sacred  utterance.     He  must  wish  to 


be  heard  from  that  height  or  not  at  all. 
Few,  indeed,  would  care  to  listen  to  him 
if  they  thought  that  he  had  voluntarily 
placed  himself  anywhere  lower  down. 

But  while  this  never-absent  figure  of 
the  world-prophet  on  the  mountain  at 
no  time  wholly  changes ;  while  the 
sweep  of  his  vision  embraces  the  same 
mental  landscape  and  sinks  down  at  the 
spiritual  horizon  ;  while  his  speech  main- 
tains the  world-antiquity  and  the  world- 
likeness,  there  is  something  below  him 
that  does  not  change — the  generations. 
The  human  flock,  crowded  about  the  base 
for  audience  and  for  guidance,  and  wait- 
ing to  be  shepherded  from  afar  ;  the  hu- 
man flock  of  unlike  breeds,  of  differing 
needs  ;  renewing  itself  as  forever  the 
same,  yet  never  as  quite  the  same  ;  per- 
petually appointed  to  be  sent  forth  into 
new  pastures  ;  so  needing  to  be  led  along 
new  pathways,  warned  against  new 
chasms,  torrents,  foes;  needing  always  to 
hear  the  voices  of  the  older  wisdom  that 
were  spoken  to  the  other,  the  long  perish- 
ed flocks  ;  but  needing  last  of  all  to  be 
guided  by  the  voice  of  any  new  wisdom 
also,  for  lack  of  which  those  others 
strayed  more  foolishly,  blindly,  fatally. 

It  is  this  universal  condition  of  our 
common  human  life,  involving  always 
the  unchangeable  and  the  ever-chang- 
ing, that  fixes  the  character  of  the  books 
which  are  sent  forth  into  the  world  to 
become  our  shepherds  :  they  must  unite 
the  old  wisdom  with  the  new  wisdom  ; 
they  must  speak  to  us  as  all  others  have 
spoken,  they  mus^  speak  to  us  as  none 
other  ever  spoke.  If  Mr.  Mabie's  book 
comes  forth  upon  any  definite  mission 
whatsoever,  it  must  be  this  :  it  must 
wait  before  us  as  such  a  shepherd,  for 
it  asks  of  us  that  we  follow  submissively 
in  its  lead,  under  promise  that  it  will 
guide  our  lives  into  new  and  better  pas- 
tures. Perforce  we  look  questioningly 
at  it  therefore  for  this  second  attestation 
of  its  pastoral  oflice  ;  we  require  that 
there  shall  first  sound  from  out  of  it  a 
new  voice,  worth  hearing,  not  heard 
before. 

Listening  faithfully,  we  can  hear  this. 
It  reaches  the  ear  from  those  portions  of 
the  essays  that  address  warnings  to  us, 
based  upon  a  study  of  the  disturbing, 
the  destructive,  forces  at  work  in  our 
new  civilisation,  our  new  age  ;  but  we 
hear  it  sounding  more  plenteously  in 
the  yet  other  and  far  more  extended 
portiops,  which  announce  new  points  of 
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view  regarding  natuie — points  of  view 
never  until  now  attained  by  the  human 
mind  in  all  its  long  evolving  knowledge 
of  the  universe.  Herein,  therefore,  lies 
the  new  wisdom  of  the  volume,  ad- 
diessed  to  the  new  flock;  and  it  is  this  new 
wisdom,  united  to  the  old  with  which 
it  has  already  been  accredited,  that  fills 
out  its  character  and  completes  its  aim. 
Touching,  further,  these  new  points 
of  view  respecting  nature — touching,  in 
truth,  all  the  nature-portions  of  these 
essays — a  fixity  of  attitude  is  maintained 
that  is  deeply  significant.  As  between 
culture  and  nature — viewed  as  separate 
deep  and  deep,  with  the  little-known 
laws  of  the  one  and  the  well-known  laws 
of  the  other — always  it  is  nature  that  is 
appealed  to  as  the  standard  of  what  is 
true  and  right.  It  is  her  method  that  is 
uniformly  upheld  ;  her  economy  that  is 
justified  ;  her  processes  that  are  used 
for  delicate  elucidation  ;  her  authority 
that  is  everywhere  insisted  upon  as  the 
sovereign  power.  It  is  a  re-valuation 
of  nature  in  the  light  of  the  new  knowl- 
edge of  our  time,  and  it  is  a  life  folded 
into  the  rhythm  of  her  rhythm  and 
filled  with  the  wisdom  of  her  wisdom 
that  is  made  the  very  starting-point  of 
that  process  of  individual  evolution 
which  is  here  styled  culture.  Herein 
also  then  lies  the  essential  and  charac- 
teristic newness  of  the  work  ;  that  in 
the  form  of  the  essay  it  becomes  part  of 
that  general  voice  of  our  time  which  is 
sounding  the  recall  to  nature,  sounding 
it  with  an  intelligence  and  an  experi- 
ence that  the  race  has  never  been  able 
to  command  before.  In  truth,  more 
than  a  mere  recall  ;  sounding  rather  the 
invitation  to  a  union  with  nature  such 
as  the  race  has  never  yet  known  or  been 
prepared  to  celebrate.  We  have  heard 
this  mighty  summons  first  of  all  in  sci- 
ence ;  but  it  is  in  the  new  poetry,  in  the 
new  fiction,  in  the  new  painting  ;  after 
centuries  of  alienating,  gloom-haunted 
theology,  it  is  beginning  to  send  a  little 
sunlight  into  our  poor,  cruel  thoughts  of 
God.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  entire  movement  of  our  cur- 
rent higher  life,  whether  in  religion,  or 
art,  or  morals,  or  philosophy,  is  nature- 
waid.  The  great  mother  seems  about 
to  be  enthroned  as  never  before  in  the 
affections  and  in  the  dutiful  service  of 
the  species.  It  is  the  timely  distinction 
of  these  essays,  then,  to  seize  upon  the 
single  idea  of  culture — that  wondrous 


idea  at  the  mere  mention  of  which  we 
give  such  respectful  attention — and  to 
bring  it  within  the  nature-ward  drift  of 
the  age  by  showing  that  it  also  lies 
within  the  realm  of  natural  method, 
analogy,  and  selection. 

It  is  when  we  come  upon  the  hand- 
ling of  these  topics  that  we  may  for  the 
first  time  feel  that  Mr.  Mabie's  work  is 
pervaded  by  a  vagueness  and  vacillation 
that  constitute  a  fundamental  lack,  an 
inexcusable  weakness.  How  shall  a 
man  write  in  vigour,  in  rigour,  in  pel- 
lucid clearness,  of  culture  and  of  nature, 
making  use  all  the  time  of  a  series  of 
analogies  and  correspondences  between 
the  two  as  the  very  basis  of  his  philo- 
sophical exposition,  without  once  so 
much  as  stating  what  the  relation  of 
man  to  nature  is  ?  If,  for  instance,  man 
is  but  a  part  of  nature,  as  a  drop  of 
water  in  the  ocean  is  but  part  of  the 
ocean,  and  if  the  universal  method  of 
nature,  so  far  as  known  to  us,  is  that  of 
evolution,  then  what  is  culture  but  in- 
dividual evolution,  and  vrhat  has  one 
to  do  in  writing  of  culture  but  to  state 
and  to  point  out  that  the  laws  of  nature 
as  governing  the  whole  are  the  laws  of 
nature  as  governing  the  part?  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  relation  of  man  to 
nature  is  not  that  of  a  mere  part  to  its 
whole — not  that  of  a  drop  out  of  the 
ocean  to  the  ocean,  but  rather,  say,  that 
of  a  stormy  petrel  above  to  an  ocean  of 
waters  below — then  the  entire  exposition 
of  correspondences,  or  analogies,  or  re- 
lations of  whatsoever  kind  between  the 
petrel  and  the  ocean,  must  rest  not  upon 
the  scientific  conception  of  essential  one- 
ness, but  upon  the  scientific  conception 
of  essential  difference.  In  so  far  as  the 
scientific  bases  of  his  work  are  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Mabie  has  used  indifferently 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  concep- 
tions. It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in 
truth,  that  perhaps  all  the  great  mate- 
rial or  immaterial  systems  of  philosophy 
that  have  dealt  with  man's  place  in  na- 
ture are  sooner  or  later  recognised  by 
him.  So  that  on  one  page  we  find  very 
good  pantheism,  on  another  excellent 
evolution,  on  another  quite  orthodox 
separate-creation.  Now  it  is  Pythagoras 
or  Plato,  now  Lucretius  ;  or  by  turns 
it  is  Hegel,  it  is  Fichte,  it  is  Herbert 
Spencer  ;  and  all  this,  as  has  been  said, 
would  seem  at  first  thought  to  consti- 
tute a  fundamental  lack,  an  inexcusable 
weakness. 
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But  on  a  second  and  better  thought  it 
becomes  the  veiy  revet  se.  This  avoid- 
ance of  scientific  hypotheses  constitutes 
the  due  modesty  of  the  book,  its  abso- 
lute open-mindedness,  its  inmost  core 
of  soundness. 

For  who  that  has  ever  spoken  to  us 
on  the  subject  or  shall  ever  speak  can 
say  what  man's  place  in  nature  really 
is  ?  And  by  turn  are  not  all  of  us  all 
things — pantheists,  evolutionists,  deists, 
dualists  ? 

It  is  this  very  absence  of  scientific 
hypotheses,  then,  that  comes  as  the  final 
grace  to  this  book  and  brings  us  back 
to  the  thought  of  it  as  a  common  shep- 
herd ;  for  being  that,  it  must  shun  the 
doubtful,  keep  to  the  well  known.  And 
be  our  speculations  as  discordant  as 
they  may,  all  of  us  can  at  least  follow 
as  one  flock  in  the  leading  of  any  voice, 
that  will  teach  us  to  be  more  wisely, 
more  happily,  at  home  in  our  mortal 
dwelling-place.  For  if  the  earth  be  not 
our  mother  and  our  end,  it  is  at  least 
our  pasture  ;  and  we  may  well  be  grate- 
ful to  have  it  shown  us  where  it  is  most 
green  and  where  lie  its  stillest,  sweetest 
waters. 

James  Lane  Allen, 


GEORGE'S  MOTHER.* 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  public  has  not 
been  told  authoritatively  just  when  Mr. 
Crane  actually  wrote  the  book  that  is 
now  before  us.  If,  however,  we  may 
form  a  conjecture  regarding  the  date  of 
its  composition  from  a  consideration  of 
the  internal  evidence,  we  should  say 
that  its  first  draft  must  belong  to  the 
time  when  he  wrote  and  published  Mag- 
gie, Judged  by  the  qualities  of  style 
and  strength  we  should,  in  fact,  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  even  earlier,  and  prob- 
ably one  of  Mr.  Crane's  first  attempts 
at  serious  composition  ;  for  it  is  alto- 
gether crude  and  unsatisfactory.  Were 
it  from  the  pen  of  an  unknown  writer, 
we  should  dismiss  it  in  a  dozen  lines. 

George  Kelcey,  a  young  workingman, 
whom  Mr.  Crane  with  his  usual  chro- 
matic characterisation  describes  as 
**  brown,"  lives  in  a  tenement-house  with 
his  mother.  The  mother  is  a  member  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  is  proud  of  George, 
but   doesn't    show    it.      George   meets 

*  George's  Mother.     By  Stephen  Crane.     New 
York  :  Edward  Arnold.     75  els. 


a  former  acquaintance  named  Jones» 
and  they  drink  together.  Later  they 
visit  a  **  smiling  saloon"  and  drink  some 
more,  and  George  is  introduced  to  several 
of  the  semi-respectable  habitu6s  of  the 
place.  They  all  sit  in  a  little  back  loom 
and  continue  drinking,  while  Mr.  Crane 
describes  the  various  colours  that  can  be 
noticed  in  their  surroundings.  Geoige 
presently  goes  home,  and  a  few  nights 
laterhe  attends  adrinking-bout  in  another 
back  room  where  one  of  his  new  friends 
lives.  On  this  occasion  he  drnnks  more 
than  is  good  for  him,  and  sees  as  many- 
colours  as  even  Mr.  Crane  can  well  enu- 
merate. Some  glasses  are  broken  by 
the  revellers,  and  an  infinitive  is  split 
by  Mr.  Crane.  Some  days  after  this, 
George  attends  a  prayer-meeting,  but  it 
does  not  interest  him.  There  is  a  shad- 
owy girl  whom  George  sees  occasionally, 
and  whom  he  thinks  he  could  fascinate 
if  he  tried  ;  but  he  doesn't  tr}%  and  she 
is  apparently  interested  in  some  one 
else,  so  George  drinks  still  more  and 
gets  in  the  way  of  hanging  around  bar- 
room doors  and  affiliating  with  a 
"gang."  His  mother  dies  one  day 
while  he  is  so  engaged.  George  is  sum- 
moned by  a  small  boy  whose  own  moth- 
er spanks  him  because  he  does  not  come 
fast  enough  when  she  calls.  The  book 
ends  with  the  spanking  and  the  coinci- 
dent death  of  George's  mother. 

This  is  sorry  stuff.  Even  if  it  were 
well  done,  it  is  not  worth  the  doing  ; 
and  it  is  not  well  done.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  reason  why  it  should  have  been 
done  at  all.  The  whole  thing  is  simply 
an  incoherent  fragment,  told  with  no 
purpose  and  fraught  with  no  interest. 
Who  cares  about  what  George  said  to 
the  bartender  or  what  the  bartender 
said  to  George  ?  There  is  no  meaning 
to  any  of  it.  Some  one  will  say  that  it 
is  a  bit  of  intense  realism  ;  but  that  is 
just  what  it  isn't.  Anyone  can  hang 
around  a  bar-room  and  jot  down  the 
conversation  and  also  print  it,  but  this 
is  not  realism.  Literary  realism  would 
perhaps  take  such  wretched  material  as 
this  for  its  own  purposes,  but  it  would 
use  it  with  some  insight,  some  psychol- 
ogYi  some  grasp  upon  the  essential 
meaning  of  it  all.  We  are  not  going  to 
object  to  the  narrative  of  a  squalid  de- 
bauch, but  we  do  assert  that  if  a  writer 
forces  it  upon  our  notice,  he  shall 
justify  himself  by  limning  it  with  some 
power  and  artistic  sense,  as  Zola  drew. 
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in  L  Assommoir^  that  Rabelaisian  revel  at 
which  Coupeau  and  Lantier  met  and 
opened  up  the  way  for  the  final  d/hdcie. 
Rhyparography  is  the  lowest  form  of 
art,  but  at  least  it  should  be  good  of  its 
kind.  Mr.  Ciane's  rhyparogiaphy  is  in 
this  book  incongruous,  k>rmless,  and 
deadly  dull. 

The  book  is  a  small  one,  yet  its  pub- 
lication seems  to  us  to  involve  a  piinci- 
ple.  When  an  English  author  by  any 
chance  attains  a  sudden  and  definite 
success,  he  is  always  extremely  solicit- 
ous that  his  earlier  and  imperfect  books 
should  not  be  dragged  out  and  thrust 
upon  the  public  in  a  violent  effort  to 
take  advantage  of  his  **  boom."  He 
rather  suppresses  them  altogether,  as 
Anthony  Hope  has  tried  to  do  with 
some  of  his  early  stories,  or  at  least 
he  rewrites  them,  as  Thomas  Hardy  re- 
wiote  Desperate  Remedies,  And  he  does 
this  paitly  out  of  regard  to  his  own 
literary  reputation,  and  partly  from  an 
honourable  feeling  of  what  is  due  to 
the  public  that  admires  him.  We  com- 
mend this  precedent  to  Mr.  Crane,  and 
beg  to  suggest  that  an  author  who 
within  a  single  year  has  forced  critics 
to  compare  his  work  with  that  of  the 
greatest  living  realists,  ought  not,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  self-respect,  to  rake  over 
his  literary  ash- barrel  and  ask  us  to  ac- 
cept his  old  bones  and  junk  as  virgin 
gold. 

H.  T,  Peck. 


SOCIAL  THEORY.* 

The  universal  interest  in  social  ques- 
tions has  both  a  practical  and  a  theoretic 
side.  Together  with  the  active  work  of 
ameliorating  social  conditions  must  go 
careful  but  intelligent  study  of  facts 
and  principles.  Without  some  authen- 
tic body  of  social  theory  there  can  be  no 
adequate  social  practice.  In  the  present 
volume  Professor  Bascom  undertakes  a 
grouping  of  social  facts  and  principles 
and  the  elaboration  of  a  social  theory. 

The  book  is  undoubtedly  one  of  con- 
siderable value  and  importance.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  of  assimilation.  The 
writer  must  confess  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  give  it  close  attention  and 
to  read  a  number  of  times  its  table  of 

*  Social  Theory :  A  Grouping  of  Social  Facts 
and  Principles.  By  John  Bascom.  Library  of 
Economics  and  Politics.  Boston  :  T.  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.     $2.00. 


contents  in  order  to  get  thoroughly  in 
mind  the  scheme  of  the  author.  It  is 
rather  a  piece  of  social  philosophy  than 
an  attempt  at  a  scientific  treatise.  The 
method  of  treatment  is  radically  differ- 
ent from  that  followed  by  Professor 
Giddings,  for  instance,  whose  Principles 
of  Sociology  recently  appeared  ;  and  also 
from  that  of  Professor  Small  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  whose  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Society  constitutes,  with 
Professor  Giddings's  book  and  the  pres- 
ent volume  by  Professor  Bascom,  the 
three  special  recent  contributions  to  the 
subject  of  Sociology. 

The  present  volume  is  concerned 
chiefly  with  a  study  of  the  phases  of 
progress  offered  by  our  own  and  by  Eng- 
lish society.  This  because  economic 
and  civic  forces  are  especially  vigorous 
here,  and  a  greater  variety  of  social  ques- 
tions arise  here  than  elsewhere,  and  **  are 
answered  more  freely  and  more  directly 
under  the  principles  involved  in  them.** 

The  theory  of  the  author  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Society  is  especially  cumula- 
tive in  its  constructive  forces.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  most  comprehensive  of 
those  combinations  we  term  organic. 
In  studying  sociology,  we  must  limit  our 
inquiry  to  those  forms  of  action  which 
are  directly  organic  in  society.  There 
are  five  forms  of  organic  force  in  so- 
ciety :  Customs,  Economics,  Civics, 
Ethics,  and  Religion.  These  fivt,  or- 
ganic forms  of  social  action  fall  into 
three  groups — namely.  First,  Customs  ; 
second.  Economics  and  Civics  ;  third. 
Ethics  and  Religion.  The  first  group  is 
that  of  primitive  instinctive  organic 
forces — forces  which  initiate  society 
and  precede  deliberate  voluntary  action. 
The  second  group  includes  forms  of  vol- 
untary action  involving  the  intelligent 
life  of  man  ;  yet  as  compared  with  the 
third  group,  they  are  under  more  exte- 
rior and  irresistible  impulses  and  have 
a  distinctly  physical  bearing.  The  third 
group  pertains  to  action  in  its  most  spir- 
itual incentives. 

'*  Customs  predominating,  we  have  a  barbarous 
or  a  semi-civilised  form  of  society.  Personal  in- 
terests and  civic  dependencies  in  the  ascendency, 
we  have  the  more  advanced  forms  of  civilisation. 
The  spiritual  impulses  uppermost,  we  pass  into 
that  enlightenment,  that  wide,  adequate  vision 
which  still,  for  the  most  part,  lies  before  us." 

His  discussion  of  Customs  seems  to 
us  wanting  in  breadth  of  vision  and  sci- 
entific appreciation,  and  this  will  illus- 
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trate  what  seems  to  us  the  lack  of  the 
book. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Kidd*s  Social 
Evolution  the  idea  would  seem  to  have 
been  fixed  in  the  minds  of  most  students 
that  any  thoroughgoing  science  of  So- 
ciology must  be  founded  upon  Evolu- 
tion, and  must  consist  largely  of  an  in- 
terpretation of  social  phenomena  in  the 
light  of  that  theory.  An  adequate 
hypothesis,  such  as  is  supplied  by  the 
theory  of  Evolution,  would  seem  abso- 
lutely essential  as  a  basis  for  a  social 
theory.  Without  this  any  scheme  of  so- 
cial philosophy  is  unsatisfactory,  and  we 
must  confess  that  this  is  just  the  want 
we  find  in  Professor  Bascom's  treatise. 
It  lacks  a  basis.  It  is  artificial.  One 
feels  the  author  to  be  philosophising  in 
mid-air.  To  be  sure,  the  task  of  apply- 
ing the  theory  of  Evolution  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  social  phenomena  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  one,  and  has  hardly  be- 
gun doing  as  yet.  If  one  is  to  be  thor- 
oughgoing, one  must  forego  many  of  the 
most  interesting  discussions  in  which 
Professor  Bascom's  book  abounds.  The 
fact  is,  that  a  satisfactory  science  of  so- 
ciety will  take  shape  only  as  the  result 
of  a  long  line  of  continuous  and  con- 
servative effort.  The  attempt  to  con- 
struct a  social  theory  without  evolution 
as  a  basis  is  the  attempt  to  make  bricks 
without  straw. 

Arthur  \V.  McDougalL 


MR.  FULLER'S  "  PUPPET-BOOTH."* 

Henry  FuUei  is  distinctly  a  literary 
writer  whose  work  will  always  have  a 
special  interest  for  the  clique  of  letters. 
Ever  since  James  Russell  Lowell  named 
The  Chevalier  of  Pensieri'Van^L.  **  precious 
book,**  so  setting  the  seal  of  connoisseur- 
ship  upon  Mr.  Fuller's  art,  and  inviting 
others  to  read  that  delicious  piece  of 
criticism  and  humour,  as  light  and  as 
fine  as  anything  in  Hem  y  James,  and  yet 
more  buoyant,  the  inner  circle  have  been 
watching  with  anxious  interest  its  au- 
thor *s  artistic  development.  I  think  that 
disappointment  as  well  as  surprise  have 
attended  Mr.  Fuller's  departures  in  fic- 
tion during  the  last  few  years.  The  Cliff- 
Dwellers  and  With  the  Procession  were 
both  literary  tours  de  force  of  a  certain 
sort  ;  but  as  Stevenson  has  said  in  a  bit 
of  self-criticism  that  shows  the  artist's  in- 

*  The  Puppet-Booth.     Twelve  Plays  by  Henry 
B.  Fuller.     New  York  :  The  Century  Co.     $r.25. 


sight,  they  **  lacked  all  pleasurableness, 
and  hence  were  imperfect  in  essence." 
Mr.  Fuller  has  always  been  the  critic  of 
life.  He  is  the  **  man  who  sees  things  as 
they  are"  of  one  of  his  own  dramas  ;  and 
as  the  criticism  which  has  humour  for  its 
motive  is  always  delightful,  his  early 
work  has  m-uch  artistic  charm.  But 
with  his  conversion  to  democracy  and 
realism,  the  criticism  oecame  disillusion. 

Mr.  Fuller  could  not  see  anything  but 
the  intolerable  side  of  Chicago  civilisa- 
tion, and  in  The  Cliff-Dwellers  he  wiote 
of  it  not  only  tragically,  but  in  the  bald, 
impersonal  manner  that  betrayed  the 
outsider.  In  With  the  Procession  he  de- 
serts the  M6rim6e  indifference  in  part, 
and  makes  an  effort  at  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Garland's  epic  figures  of  the  young 
democracy.  But  the  result  is  again  ar- 
tistic depression,  cynicism  unrelieved  by 
one  touch  of  the  old  gay  humour.  An- 
other point  :  Mr.  Fuller,  when  he  gives 
his  temperament  the  least  play,  works 
in  a  method  much  less  downright  than 
that  of  modern  realism  ;  so  that  With 
the  Procession^  despite  the  solidity  of  its 
material,  is  elusive  in  its  main  drift. 
That  and  the  precise  coherence  of  the 
story  have  always  been  to  me  matters 
of  conjecture.  His  genius  is  the  genius  of 
half-lights  and  delicate  suggestion,  and 
it  works  most  happily  on  refi  ned  mater  ial. 

In  the  present  volume  Mr.  Fuller  has 
again  followed  the  beck  of  temperament, 
whether  for  a  temporary  vacation  from 
the  hard  dogma  of  realism  or  not  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Certainly  nothing 
could  be  farther  removed  in  form  from 
his  late  ventures  in  the  contemporane- 
ous than  these  dozen  plays.  Puppet- 
Booth — the  very  name  suggests  the  proc- 
ess of  idealisation  by  which  the  people 
we  meet  every  day  become  the  typical 

abstract    figure^s Qf     the    stage-woild. 

*•  Shakespeafe'foTmanolTH^^  as  Mae- 
terlinck wrote,  is  his  ambr^lC^:.  ^^^ 
critics  place  the  literary  inspirtjf*^"  ^^ 
these  plays  with  Maeterlinck, 
there  is  something  in  their  symbolica. 
character  and  exaggerated  impiession- 
ism  that  suggests  him.  Certainly  the 
form  is  well  suited  to  Mr.  Fuller's  very 
subtle  intentions.  Most  characteristic 
of  the  author's  personality  are  such 
pieces  as  **  On  the  Whiihvind"  and 
*•  The  Light  that  Always  Is,"  studies  in 
life's  little  ironies  which  will  arrest  the 
philosopher.  But  *  *  The  Cur  e  of  Souls, ' ' 
"The   Love   of  Loves,"  and   "At  St. 
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Judas's**  have  a  power  of  dramatic  in- 
tensity and  diiectness  which  these  other 
ventures  lack,  and  which  marks  a  growth 
in  Mr.  Fuller's  art.  They  are  powerful 
illustrations  of  the  author's  daring  use 
of  symbolism  in  the  setting  of  his 
dramas  ;  for  sometimes  he  seems  to 
have  directed  his  main  appeal  to  the  im- 
agination through  the  eye,  so  that  the 
throbbing  colours  of  the  background 
pictures  are  the  indelible  impressions 
on  the  memory.  There  seem  to  me  but 
two  pieces  of  deliberate  humour  in  the 
book.  One,  the  parody  of  Ibsen  ;  and 
the  other,  that  delicious  Hing  at  the 
novel  of  adventure  which  Mr.  Howells 
and  Mr.  Garland  have  charged  with 
weightier  philippics. 

"  An  Old  Woman  (rushing  forth  from  the 
crowd).     *  He  has  slain  my  son  !  * 

•*  The  Host's  Daughter  (screaming).  *  What ! 
My  Franz  ! '  (Both  women  throw  themselves  on 
the  dead  body  of  the  young  halberdier). 

"  The  Stranger  (seating  himself  beside  the 
Count's  Niece).     '  That  is  a  detail.' 

**  The  Count's  Niece.     *  My  hero  ! '  " 

But  Mr.  Fuller  is  so  sly  that  it  is 
sometimes  hard  to  tell  where  the  serious 
artist  ends  and  the  ironic  artist  begins. 
There  is  a  sentence  in  one  of  his  pre- 
sumably earnest  plays  that  makes  one 
wonder  if  he  has  not  been  parodying 
the  very  symbolism  that  he  has  used 
with  such  striking  effect. 

"  Henceforth  I  shall  pluck  not  the  asphodel, 
but  the  amaranth  ;  my  moonlight  shall  no  longer 
be  green,  but  rosy-red  ;  and  even  the  humblest  of 
the  paths  I  take  shall  be  paved  for  me  with  shim- 
mering  rainbows." 

If  this  is  not  parody,  let  Mr.  Fuller 
beware  ! 

On  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
author  has  put  forth  this  volume  too 
seriously  or  as  any  final  expression  of 
his  art.  Indeed,  the  original  Chevalier^ 
more  than  any  of  his  later  work,  has 
the  accent  of  the  man  who  has  found 
his  manner.  But  merely  experimental 
as  The  Puppet- Booth  seems,  it  is  of  inter- 
est to  Mr.  Fuller's  public,  as  it  shows  a 
return,  if  not  to  his  early  manner,  yet 
to  his  imaginative  preferences.  His 
genius  has  deepened  since  it  played  with 
the  Chevalier  and  the  Prorege  of  Ar- 
copia.  He  has  passed  through  the  storm 
and  stress  of  the  realistic  period,  and 
has  emerged  from  it  (let  us  hope)  a  lit- 
erary idealist  as  heretofore  ;  but  mean- 
while his  art  has  gained  in  purpose. 
These  two  facts  hold  the  promise  of  his 
future. 

Edith  Baker  Brown, 


MISS  montrCsor  again.* 

Little  more  than  a  year  ago  Miss  Mon- 
tr6sor  published  her  first  novel,  which 
was  more  elaborate,  ambitious,  and  va- 
ried than  anything  she  has  subsequently 
written.  But  she  still  holds  her  own 
and  shows  a  distinct  advance  in  artistic 
development,  and  we  believe  has  still 
her  best  work  to  write.  For  while  her 
first  book  gave  promise  of  a  quite  un- 
usual understanding  of  varied  human 
types,  which  has  borne  fruit,  the  con- 
struction was  crude  and  the  material 
roughly  handled.  Into  the  Highways  and 
//^'^(f J  achieved  a  great  popular  success, 
nevertheless,  by  the  sheer  force  of  its 
strong  humanity  and  genuine  religious 
sentiment,  maugre  the  rather  interest- 
ing fact  that  the  story  largely  attracted 
non-religious  persons.  It  is  a  spiritual 
rather  than  an  intellectual  quality  which 
shines  through  all  her  work  and  invests 
it  with  its  fine  ethical  and  imaginative 
force  and  peculiar  charm.  She  accom- 
plishes, what  always  taxes  the  imagina- 
tion, the  difficult  feat  of  making  real 
and  attractive  characters  that  in  life 
seem  ordinary  and  disesteemed.  Miss 
Montr6sor's  materials  may  vary,  but  her 
manner  is  always  the  same.  You  can- 
not analyse  it  ;  it  does  not  rest  entirely 
with  her  mental  and  imaginative  gifts  ; 
it  is  not  the  result  of  a  combined  intel- 
lectual endowment  ;  it  is  the  personal 
equation  which  gives  distinction  to  her 
style  and  determines  her  treatment  of 
life.  Clearly  is  it  seen  that  Miss  Mon- 
tr 6sor  holds  with  Browning  in  her  view 
of  life,  and  holds  it  readily  proved,  too, 
that 

"  Life,  with  all  it  yields  of  joy  and  woe 
And  hope  and  fear,  .... 
Is  just  our  chance  o*  the  prize  of  learning  love." 

Not  only  so,  but  she  presses  this  further 
in  electing  to  make  heroes  and  heroines 
out  of  such  despised  human  stuff  as 
workhouse  waifs,  an  illiterate  Methodist 
ranter,  a  drudging  clerk,  a  trafficking 
Jew,  an  unscrupulous  prestidigitator 
and  mesmerist  ;  and  she  has  the  insight 
to  seize  upon  and  the  courage  to  assert 
their  humanness  and  lovableness,  and 
to  confront  the  world's  judgment  with 
her  belief  in  their  innate  truth  and  good- 
ness, however  meagre  the  amount. 

•  False  Coin  or  True.  By  F.  F.  Montr6sor. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $1.2:;. 

Worth  While.  By  F.  F.  Monir6sor.  New 
York  :  Edward  Arnold.    75  cts. 
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•*  Heaven's  benefits,"  she  says,  "seldom  take 
the  form  of '  beer  and  skittles  *  ;  and  a  love  that  is 
strong  enough  to  renounce  its  object  for  *  love's 
sake  '  is  beyond  our  little  system  of  rewards  or 
pity.  .  .  .  Ah,  well  !  love  has  been  called  blind 
these  many  years.  He  can  well  afford  to  be  so 
maligned  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit  that  ripens  under 
the  glance  of  his  *  blind '  eyes.  He  has  been 
dubbed  mad  too — in  the  goodly  company  of  the 
prophets. 

'•  When  he  shall  see  like  the  rest  of  us  (but  I 
think  that  he  never  will),  one  fears  that  miracles 
will  cease,  and  that  Heaven  will  have  left  off  help- 
ing the  poor  old  world." 

Her  doctrine — for  it  is  evident  that 
she  has  started  out  with  a  philosophy 
of  life,  which,  however,  has  been  dearly 
wrung  from  contact  with  men  and  wom- 
en in  the  struggle  for  life  and  for  the 
life  of  others,  and  not  wrested  simply 
from  the  schools — her  doctrine,  so  far  as 
her  characters  are  protagonists  of  it, 
finds  expression  in  some  lines  of  Brown- 
ing which  she  quotes  in  Worth  While  : 

**  If  you  loved  only  what  were  worth  your  love, 
Love  were  clear  gain,  and  wholly  well  for  you  ; 
Make  the  low  nature  better  by  your  throes  ! 
Give  earth  yourself,  go  up  for  gain  above." 

jFa/se  Coin  or  True  has  for  its  piincipal 
dramatis  persona  Linda  (she  did  not  pos- 
sess a  surname),  bom  in  a  workhouse, 
sent  out  as  **  general"  maid-of  all-work, 
and  eventually  the  medium  of  a  cele- 
brated mesmerist ;  Monsieur  Mor^ze, 
conjuror  and  mesmerist,  versed  in  the 
world's  tricks  of  showy  success,  but  un- 
set upulous  heathen  though  he  be,  more 
humane  in  the  end  than  the  snivelling, 
Pharisaic  Mrs.  Swainson,  who  can  charge 
the  foreigner  half-a-crown  extra,  because 
she  has  a  conscience  and  he  does  not 
keep  the  Sabbath,  but  who  can  pack  the 
poor,  trembling  little  servant  out  of  her 
house  on  the  faintest  suspicion  of  ill 
conduct.  Then  there  is  the  Jew  huck- 
ster, Aaron  Schonenwettei,  so  dyed  in 
the  stuff  he  deals  in  that  he  is  incapable 
of  one  pure  and  disinterested  thought ; 
H61ene,  Monsieur  Mor^ze's  late  mistress 
and  medium  supplanted  by  Linda,  whose 
haunting  presence  dogging  the  conjuror 
throughout  the  story  makes  her  an  em- 
bodiment of  Congreve's  line,  **  Hell 
hath  no  fury  like  a  woman  scorned  ;" 
and  the  gentle,  womanly  Nanette  ;  the 
dour,  dogged  young  Scotchman,  whose 
love  for  Linda  transfoims  her  nature, 
and  in  time  passes  its  potent  influence 
on  to  the  vindictive,  ambitious,  self- 
seeking  mesmerist,  and  in  both  cases 
determines  whether  they  be  **  false 
coin  or  true."     Miss  Montr^sor's   ver- 


satility has  been  severely  put  to  the  test 
in  this  story,  with  its  opposite  and  vary- 
ing types  of  character,  but  she  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  her  characters  stand 
out  distinctly  as  creations,  so  that  long 
after  we  lay  down  the  book  their  reality 
dwells  with  us  and  moves  us  as  if  we 
had  actually  passed  through  the  scenes 
and  mingled  with  the  actors.  The  red- 
headed Scotchman,  stubborn  and  invin- 
cible, truculent  and  combative,  yet  re- 
vealing depths  of  tenderness  and  solici- 
tude that  are  beautiful  to  behold  v/hen 
love  thaws  the  hard  crust  of  his  exterior, 
is  drawn  to  the  life  ;  H61^ne  is  rather 
melodiamatic  but  possible,  and  all  the 
others  severally  fill  a  part  in  the  story 
which  rounds  out  its  completeness. 

But  our  sympathies  are  with  Monsieur 
Moreze  from  first  to  last,  and  in  this  we 
see  the  greatness  of  the  author's  penetra- 
tion and  insight  and  handling  of  charac- 
ter. For  Monsieur  Moi  ^ze  is  the  last  man 
whom  we  would  admire  or  even  under- 
stand if  we  met  him  in  actual  life,  but  Miss 
Montr6sor*sait  takes  this  objectionable, 
calculating,  sinister  individual  and  com- 
pels the  reader  to  tolerate  him,  pity  him, 
admire  him  ;  yes,  and  at  last  love  him 
in  spite  of  his  low  views  of  life,  his  self- 
centred  conduct,  and  almost  despicable 
natuie.  He  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  striking  characteis  Miss  Montr  6sor 
has  yet  imagined,  and  in  him  she  has  won 
a  veritable  triumph.  The  stoiy  itself, 
which  follows  the  incidents  in  the  career 
of  Linda  after  she  is  adopted  by  the 
mesmerist  and  employed  as  his  medium, 
is  charmingly  told,  and  is  full  of  excit- 
ing inteiest.  But  again  Miss  Montr 6sor 
has  given  us  not  so  much  a  novel  of  in- 
cident, but  what  is  rarer,  because  it  takes 
a  higher  order  of  imagination,  a  novel 
of  character. 

The  little  volume  which  Mr.  Edward 
Arnold  publishes  contains  two  short 
stories  ;  the  first,  **  Worth  While,"  gives 
the  title  to  the  book.  Both  stories  are 
slight  and  sketchy,  but  one  at  least  con- 
tains a  figure  of  pathetic  and  moving  in- 
terest, drawn  with  great  delicacy  and 
sureness  of  touch.  Samuel  Green's  life 
was  not  a  failure,  after  all,  though  he 
was  raised  in  a  workhouse  and  chained 
to  the  drudgery  of  a  desk,  for  he  had 
one  gift  from  the  gods,  a  fond  imagina- 
tion, which  hugged  the  illusion  of  a  dear 
and  distant  mother,  to  whom  he  wrote 
long,  detailed  letters  every  week.  More- 
over, the  angel  of  love  visited  him  and 
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troubled  the  quiet  waters  of  his  meek 
soul  for  the  rest  of  his  brief  days,  but 
who  shall  say  that  it  was  not  **  worth 
while"?  "Lady  Jane,"  the  second 
story,  reminds  us  of  the  manner  of  T/u 
One  Who  Looked  On^  and  as  in  that  ex- 
quisite book  the  nairator  in  relating  his 
experience  with  Lady  Jane  reveals  the 
intricacies  of  his  nature  by  the  process 
of  concealment  which  he  simulates  and 
to  which  Lady  Jane  acts  as  a  touch- 
stone. 

We  believe  that  Miss  Monti  esor  has 
written  her  stories  with  the  earnest  pur- 
pose of  impressing  her  readers  that  only 
in  the  Gospel  sense  of  losing  life  do  we 
truly  find  it,  yet  along  with  this  has 
gone  an  unmistakable  creative  power, 
which  has  given  artistic  form  to  stories 
of  character  at  once  vigorous  and  vivid 
as  life  itself.  About  Miss  Monti  esor's 
work  there  goes  the  indescribable  hum 
which  accompanies  the  everlasting  song 
of  genius.  There  is  a  note  of  real  great- 
ness in  it.  And  as  she  has  not  sought 
to  consult  the  popular  taste — on  the 
surface  at  least — but  has  written  deep 
out  of  her  heart,  along  an  unbeaten 
track  through  the  medium  of  a  fresh 
literary  expression  that  is  without  a 
trace  of  self-consciousness,  we  see  the 
possibility  of  her  reaching  the  true  heart 
of  the  people,  and  of  her  taking  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  affections  of  count- 
less readers  yet  to  come. 

James  Mac  Arthur, 


SOME  BELGIAN  STORIES.* 

Whether  or  not  The  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents  and  Other  Tales  is  a  selection 
adequately  representative  of  the  contem- 
porary Belgian  Renaissance,  as  the  trans- 
lator, Edith  Wingate  Rinder,  claims,  it 
is  a  suggestive  little  volume.  Neaily 
all  the  dozen  stories  are  distinctly  studies 
in  realism,  with  much  the  same  effect 
on  the  reader  as  that  produced  by  the 
masterpieces  of  Low  Country  painting. 
Indeed,  one  half  suspects  the  authois  of 
trying  to  take  life  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  old  artists.  There  is  the  same 
precision,  the  same  study  of  detail  in 
picturing  the  flat  Belgic  land  ;  and  the 

•  The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  and  Other  Tales 
by  Belgian  Writers.  Translated  by  Edith  Wingate 
Rinder.     New  York  :  Stone  &  Kimball.     $r.25. 


splashes  of  colour,  especially  in  Maeter- 
linck and  Eekhoud,  make  an  almost  visi- 
ble appeal  to  the  eye.  It  is  crude  col- 
our, laid  on  broadly — blue  breeches  and 
red  cloaks,  yellow  houses,  and  pink 
skirts.  However  huriied  the  action,  the 
colour  impression  is  noted.  They  are 
gloomy  tales  ;  half  of  them  end  in 
murder,  and  the  others  describe  life's 
pathetic  side.  One  misses  proportion 
in  the  absolute  lack  of  humorous  per- 
ception in  these  writers,  most  of  them 
young.  A  somewhat  fatalistic  spirit 
sweeps  the  characters  on  inevitably,  and 
a  conscious  moral  motive  on  the  author's 
part  never  even  suggests  itself.  The  ef- 
fect produced  by  each  carefully  wrought 
tale  is  most  visibly  its  raison  d'Hre. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  charm  of  the  sto- 
ries is  the  skilful  simplicity  in  subject  and 
treatment.  Complicated  social  prob- 
lems and  indirect  dissertations  on  sci- 
ence and  art  are  ignored  for  primitive 
emotion.  Thus  the  characters  are  all 
the  common  people  of  the  land — bakers 
and  fishermen,  servant-girls  and  poach- 
ers. Only  four  are  love  stories.  Most  of 
the  others  are  descriptions  of  emotion 
as  by  a  spectator,  or  else  show  passion- 
ate men  in  their  relations  with  each  other. 
The  title  story,  **  The  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents,"  wiitten  long  ago  by  Maeter- 
linck, is  worth  reviving  for  all  lovers  of 
brilliant  nightmare.  This  Bible  history 
in  a  Belgian  village  setting  is  fantasti- 
cally powerful  in  its  firm  narration  of 
honors.  Less  successful  in  the  same 
line  is  **  The  Denial  of  Saint  Peter,"  by 
Eugene  Demolder. 

Another  familiar  name  among  the  au- 
thois  represented  is  Lemonnier,  who 
contributes  "  Fleur  de  B16,"  a  dainty 
bit  of  pathetic  realism,  and  "  Saint 
Nicholas  Eve,"  a  charming  story  of  do- 
mestic felicity  on  a  fishing  boat,  the  one 
not  gloomy  tale  in  the  collection. 
**  Trompe-la-Mort,"  by  Auguste  Je- 
nart,  and  "  The  Shadowy  Bourne,"  by 
Stephane  Richelle,  are  imaginative  ex- 
ercises full  of  mystery  and  murder  for 
those  who  like  the  incomprehensible. 

More  vivid,  virile  tales  are  **  Pieiie- 
de-la-Baraque,"  by  Louis  Delattre,  and 
"Jacclard,"  by  George  Ganir.  In  the 
former,  an  indomitably  upright  father 
condemns  his  only  son  to  suicide  as  just 
expiation  for  theft.  The  latter  is  a  vig- 
orous bit  of  revenge  perpetrated  by  a 
poacher,  who  regards  life  as  a  game  of 
skill  between  himself  and  the  keepers, 
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but  the  interference  of  a  sportsman  as 
not  fair  play. 

As  strong  work  as  any  are  three  stories 
by  Eekhoud,  the  "  Zola  of  Flanders,'*  as 
the  translator  says  he  is  called.  Zola 
would  hardly  do  anything  so  sympa- 
thetically delicate  as  "  Ex-Voto."  The 
other  two  are  dramatic  romances  en- 
livened by  a  suggestion  of  sorcery. 
The  book  concludes  with  **  The  Moun- 
tebanks," by  Hubert  Krains,  a  careful 
sketch  of  the  vicissitudes  of  wandering 
jugglers. 

/,  G,  Cooke. 

THE  SABINE  EDITION  OF  EUGENE 

FIELD.* 

The  first  rude  shock  of  public  grief 
caused  by  the  death  of  Eugene  Field  a 
few  months  ago  has  passed,  and  there 
has  arisen  out  of  the  ashes  of  mourning 
a  sweet  remembrance  of  him  as  he  was 
when  he  was  still  with  us  ;  a  memory, 
indeed,  that  reincarnates  for  us  the  true 
spirit  of  tffe  man,  bereft  of  earthliness 
and  mortality,  and  which  is  preserved 
as  in  a  precious  phial  **  to  a  life  beyond 
life"  in  these  beautiful  volumes  which 
serve  as  a  fitting  memorial  of  the  dead 
poet.  Death  could  not  rob  us  of  that  ; 
what  it  did  was  to  rend  the  fleshly  veil 
and  flash  the  soul  of  this  man  upon  us 
in  all  its  childlike  purity  and  playful- 
ness. For  it  is  because  of  this  childlike 
quality  in  Field  that  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men,  women,  and  children 
alike  will  continually  rise  up  and  call 
him  well-beloved.  It  requires  no  deep 
insight  to  fathom  this  prevailing  and  ail 
pervading  characteristic  in  his  writings, 
and  again  and  again  in  the  introductions 
to  the  volumes  in  this  new  edition  of  his 
collected  works  we  come  across  the  iter- 
ation of  this  observed  trait.  "  Of  all 
American  poets,"  writes  Hopkinson 
Smith,  "  Field,  it  seems  to  me,  best  un- 
dei stood  the  heart  of  a  child  ;"  and 
how  exquisite  is  the  touch  with  which 
he  concludes:  "If  Field  had  nothing 
else  to  bring,  he  could  say  truthfully  as 
he  faced  the  Master,  '  I  followed  in  your 
footsteps.  I  loved  the  children,  and  the 
children  loved  me.*  " 

The  singular  charm  of  Field's  work 
had  its  roots  in  the  gieat  simplicity  and 

*  The  Writings  in  Prose  and  Verse  of  Eugene 
Field.  Sabine  Edition,  from  new  plates,  by  De 
Vinne.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  lo 
vols.  Cloth,  frs.oo ;  vellum,  $20.00  ;  half  mo- 
rocco, $30.00.     Sold  only  by  subscription. 


sincerity  of  his  nature,  for  he  put  him- 
self heartily  and  wholly  into  whatever 
he  wrote.  The  man  and  the  poet  were 
of  one  piece,  woven  of  one  warp  arid 
woof,  without  seam  to  show  where  each 
parted  company.  "  I  have  never  read 
a  poem  by  Mr.  Field,"  says  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  "  without  feeling  person- 
ally drawn  to  the  author."  Little  more 
than  a  year  ago  we  had  our  first  and  only 
communication  with  him  ;  it  was  a  bit 
of  writing  on  a  postal-card  anent  a  piece 
of  reviewing  which  he  expressed  willing- 
ness to  undertake,  but  he  could  not  even 
let  a  trifle  like  that  pass  from  him  with- 
out imparting  to  it  the  sweet,  winning 
effluence  of  his  personality.  And  this 
simplicity  and  sincerity,  though  so  wom- 
anly in  their  gentleness  and  tenderness, 
were  not  emasculated  by  effeminacy  or 
weakness  of  character.  There  are  ele- 
ments of  strength  and  virility  and  buoy- 
ancy in  his  writings  which  show  how 
noble  and  enduring  and  full  of  good 
cheer  Field  was  in  spite  of  suffering 
and  the  knowledge  of  larger  life  that 
brings  sorrow  as  well  as  joy.  But  we 
are  not  left  to  guess  at  this  in  his 
books ;  we  know  that  he  was  whole- 
some and  cheerful  in  his  domestic  life  ; 
brimful  of  kindness  and  the  best  of 
friends  and  companions  ;  a  man  whom 
to  come  in  contact  with  but  for  a  few 
moments  gave  an  uplift  to  life,  and  shot 
the  darkest  hour  with  a  streak  of  sun- 
light. He  was  never  a  brooder,  though 
he  had  troubles  and  anxieties  enough  to 
conduce  to  morbidness  of  disposition  ; 
his  deep  sense  of  humour  saved  him 
from  that.  Fun  and  pathos  seemed  to 
intermingle  in  him  and  to  light  for  pre- 
dominance. 

How  else  could  the  work  of  such  a 
one  be  regarded  but  with  affection  and 
delight  in  its  humanity  !  It  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  approach  in  a  spirit  of 
cr  iticism  the  work  of  one  who  has  taken 
captive  the  heart,  and  with  Field  one 
feels  that  "  there's  poverty  in  the  love 
that  can  be  reckoned."  Genius  blos- 
somed in  him  with  its  roots  deep  down 
in  his  heart's  blood,  and  its  flowers  will 
bloom  in  undying  beauty  while  there 
are  children  to  gather  them  and  love 
them.  The  best  form  which  gratitude 
could  take  in  commemoration  of  his 
presence  amoHg  us  for  a  while  has  been 
perfected  in  the  collective  edition  of  his 
complete  works.  The  memoir  by  his 
brother  Roswell,  and  the  tributes  which 
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serve  as  introductions  to  several  of  the 
volumes  from  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  Francis 
Wilson,  J.  Whitcomb  Riley,  and  otheis 
greatly  enhance  the  interest  of  this  edi- 
tion ;  each  volume  also  contains  a  fron- 
tispiece in  photogravure  on  Japan  paper 
from  drawings  by  well-known  artists, 
besides  two  portraits  of  Mr.  Field.  The 
bookmaking  is  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  woithily  enshrines  the  work  of  one 
of  the  most  entrancing  and  delightful 
of  American  writers. 

J/. 


MR.  CANTON'S  NEW  BOOK  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN.* 

There  are  some  books  and  there  are 
some  people  that  approach  you  with 
such  winning  simplicity  and  charm  that 
you  love  them  without  at  first  thinking 
much  about  admiring  them.  It  is  only 
when  you  have  had  time  to  understand 
them  that  you  begin  to  see  that  they 
have  qualities  which  call  forth  other  feel- 
ings than  those  of  affection.  Of  such 
books,  Mr.  William  Canton's  IV.  K, 
Her  Bookj  and  Various  Verses  is  an  emi- 
nent example.  It  is  so  sweet,  so  clear, 
so  effortless,  so  unpretentious,  that  it  is 
only  on  a  second  reading  you  begin  to 
understand  that  you  are  handling  a 
work  of  genius.  The  most  brilliant 
among  our  younger  ciitics  wrote  me 
lately  that  he  was  making  a  book  out  of 
his  articles,  and  that  among  all  the  vol- 
umes he  had  reviewed,  two  stood  out 
pre-eminently  as  striking  a  note  of 
their  own.  One  of  these  was  Mi.  Can- 
ton's previous  work,  The  Invisible  Play- 
mate, I  think  his  new  book  will  set  its 
seal  even  more  strongly  and  deeply  on 
the  minds  of  all  lovers  of  children,  and 
all  lovers  of  poetry.  It  is,  to  my  mind, 
the  most  likely  to  survive  of  any  new 
book  I  have  read  this  year  ;  and  in  the 
literature  of  children  it  will  take  a  high 
and  permanent  place.  The  get-up  of 
the  book  is  worthy  of  its  contents,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  to  pay  a  higher 
tribute. 

In  a  little  volume  by  Max  Miiller, 
which  had  a  strange  fate,  and  was  tossed 
about  from  publisher  to  publisher,  until 
now,  I  fear,  it  is  forgotten,  there  were 
some  sentences  which  came  to  my  mind 
in   laying   down   W.    V.*s  book.      The 

*  W.  v.,  Her  Book,  and  Various  Verses.  New 
York  :  Stone  &  Kimball.   $i.oo. 


work  I  refer  to  was  called  German  Love^ 
and  it  opened  thus  ; 

'*  Childhood  has  its  mysteries  and  its  wonders  ; 
but  who  can  describe  them  ?  who  can  interpret 
them  ?  We  have  all  wandered  through  that  silent, 
enchanted  forest ;  we  have  all  at  one  time  opened 
our  eyes  in  a  perplexity  of  happiness,  and  the  fair 
reality  of  life  overflowed  our  souls  Then  we 
knew  not  where  we  were,  or  who  we  were— the 
whole  world  then  was  ours,  and  we  belonged  to 
the  whole  world.  That  was  an  eternal  life,  with- 
out beginning  and  without  end,  without  break  and 
without  pain.  Our  hearts  were  bright  as  the  sky 
in  spring,  fresh  as  the  scent  of  the  violet,  calm  and 
holy  as  a  Sunday  morning.  And  what  disturbs 
this  peace  of  God  in  the  child  ?  How  can  this  un- 
conscious and  innocent  life  ever  have  an  end  ? 
What  drives  us  forth  from  this  place  of  union  and 
communion,  and  leaves  us  suddenly  alone  and 
desolate  in  this  darkening  life  ?  Say  in  that  solemn 
brow  that  it  is  sin.  Can  a  child  sin  ?  Say,  rather, 
that  we  do  not  know,  and  must  resign  ourselves. 
Is  it  sin  that  changes  the  bud  into  flower,  the 
flower  into  fruit,  and  the  fruit  into  dust  ?  Is  it  sin 
that  changes  the  caterpillar  into  a  chrysalis,  the 
chrysalis  into  a  butterfly,  and  the  butterfly  into 
dust?  And  is  it  sin  that  makes  the  child  a  man, 
and  the  man  hoary-headed,  and  the  hoary  head 
dust  ?  And  what  is  dust  ?  Say,  rather,  we  do  not 
know,  and  must  resign  ourselves.'* 

The  spell  of  Mr.  Canton's  book  is  that 
in  his  case  the  child's  heart  has  remained, 
and  with  it  that  power  of  understanding 
sympathy  without  which  the  life  of  a 
child  is  a  spring  shut  up.  If  there  is 
any  book  of  which  this  reminds  me — 
and  it  is  too  truthful  not  to  be  perfectly 
original — it  is  Victor  Hugo's  L  Art  d'etre 
Grand'plre.  But  Hugo  was  too  riotous, 
too  violent,  too  didactic,  to  achieve  a 
final  triumph  in  this  field.  I  am  not 
forgetting  his  collection  called  Les  En- 
fantSy  but  the  verses  about  little  Jeanne 
in  the  later  work  are  in  their  way  still 
better.     Take,  for  example,  these  lines  : 

''Jeanne  au  fond  du  sommeil  m6dite  et  se  com- 
pose 
[e  ne  sais  quo!  de  plus  celeste  que  le  ciel. 
)t  lys  en  lys,  de  r4ve  en  reve,  en  fait  son  micl, 
£t  Tame  de  Tenfant  travaille,  humble  et  ver- 

meille, 
Dans    les    songes    ainsi    que   dans   les   fleurs 
Tabeille." 

No  competent  judge  will  doubt  that 
many  of  Mr.  Canton's  lines  are  quite 
worthy  to  be  placed  with  these. 

The  book  of  W.  V.  consists  of  piose 
and  verse,  but  the  distinction  is  unreal. 
For  the  prose  is  poetry,  and  some  may 
think  even  more  poetical  than  the  poetry. 
Of  the  prose  sketches  there  are  three — 
**  Her  Birthday,"  **  Her  Friend  Little- 
john,"  and  *'  Her  Bedtime."  The  po- 
etry deals  with  little  sayings  and  inci- 
dents in  child's  life,  and  treats  them  with 
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the  rarest  grace.  I  do  not  feel  inclined 
to  make  extracts  ;  the  book  should  be 
read  in  its  entirety  ;  but  from  the  mis- 
cellaneous poems  which  conclude  the 
volume,  one  may  be  taken,  which  ex- 
presses, like  the  rest,  the  yearning  and 
the  trust  of  childhood.  The  yearning 
is  more  intense,  and  the  trust  is  graver, 
yet  still  the  end  circles  lound  the  be- 
ginning. 

In  solitary  rooms,  when  dusk  is  fallinjf. 

I     hear     from    fields    beyond    the    haunted 

mountains, 
Beyond  the  impenetrable  forests — 
I  hear  the  voices  of  my  comrades  calling, 
Home  !  home  !  home  ! 

Strange,  ghostly  voices,  when   the  dusk   is   fall- 
ing, 
Come    from   the  ancient  years ;    and   I   re- 
member 
The  schoolboy  shout,  from  plain  and  wood 
and  river, 
The    signal-cry  of    scattered   comrades,    calling, 
Home  !  home  !  home  ! 

And   home  we  wended  when  the  dusk  was  falU 

ing; 
The  pledged  companions,  talking,  laughing, 

singing ; 
Home  through  the  gray  French  country,  no 

one  missing. 


And    now   I    hear    the    old-time  voices  calling. 
Home  !  home  !  home  ! 

I  pause  and  listen  while  the  dusk  is  falling  ; 

My  heart  leaps   back  through   all    the  long 

estrangement 
Of  changing   faith,  lost  hopes,  paths  disen- 
chanted ; 
And    tears    drop   as   I   hear   the   voices   calling. 
Home  !  home  !  home  ! 

I    hear    you    while    the    dolorous    dusk    is    fall- 
ing ; 
I     sigh     your    names — the    living — the    de- 
parted ! 
Oh,  vanished  comrades,  is  it  yours  the  poig- 
nant, 
Pathetic  note  among  the  voices  calling, 
Home,  home,  home  ? 

Call,   and    still  call  me.   for  the  dusk  is  falling. 
Call,  for  I  fain,  I  fain  would  come,  but  can- 
not. 
Call,  as   the  shepherd  calls  upon  the  moor- 
land. 
Though   mute,  with  beating  heart    I   hear  your 
calling. 

Home  !  home  !  home  ! 

No  book  for  children  published  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  so  winsome,  so 
memorable,  so  distinguished  as  this. 

Claudius  Clear. 


NOVEL  NOTES. 


MISTRESS   DOROTHY  MARVIN.      By  J.  C. 
Swaith.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.   $i.oo. 

The  man — if  it  be  a  man — who  started 
the  raging  revival  of  what  he  took  to 
be  the  seventeenth  century  manner  in 
fiction  is  not  a  benefactor  of  the  race. 
His  following  is  already  large,  and  the 
piebald  results  of  the  cult  are  many,  so 
that  the  work  of  the  reviewer  is  a  weari- 
ness that  it  never  was  before.  To  form, 
much  less  to  convey,  anything  like  a  dis- 
tinct impression  of  these  things  of  shreds 
and  patches  would  be  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  nothing.  The  sole  idea  of 
these  revivalists — so  far  as  an  idea  may 
be  found  in  their  work — seems  to  be  the 
reproduction  of  this  manner  ;  and  in  no 
case  has  the  imitation  attained  an  endur- 
able degree  o#  excellence  or  even  consist- 
ency. Only  the  blemishes  of  the  old 
masters  of  English  fiction  reappear  in  a 
sort  of  faded  caricature.  There  is  no 
apparent  appreciation  of  their  beauties. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  disciples  of  the 
school  of  revivalists  seem  to  get  from 
the  study  of  the  models  mainly  the  ex- 


clamation **  Sirrah  !**  and  a  fluency  in 
the  use  of  certain  gross  terms  and  phrases 
that  strike  modern  refinement  like  a  slap 
in  the  face. 

Among  the  latest  novels  of  this  kind 
is  Mistress  Dorothy  Marvin.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  worst  in  that  it  chops  and 
changes  from  twentieth  century  com- 
monness to  seventeenth  century  coarse- 
ness with  rather  more  than  the  usual 
abruptness  and  a  slight  increase  of  the 
usual  dislocation.  The  story  is  told  in 
the  first  person  by  Black  Ned,  a  high- 
wayman whom  Mistress  Dorothy* s  love 
reclaims  in  an  entirely  inconsequent 
way.  A  mere  paragraph  or  two  leading 
up  to  this  meeting  will  serve  to  show, 
perhaps,  whether  the  work  deserves 
the  foregoing  criticism.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  eat  a  whole  heavy  loaf  to 
know  that  the  cake  is  sad.  **  The 
Knight,"  says  Black  Ned  in  a  manner 
that  is  distinctively  twentieth  century,  if 
nothing  else,  **  conducted  me  indoors  to 
a  bright  and  spacious  room  at  the  end 
of  the  entrance-hall.     It  appeared  par- 
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ticularly  cheery  and  attractive  by  con- 
trast with  the  gloomy  weather,  as  the 
table  was  spread  for  breakfast  and  a  fire 
was  glowing  in  the  grate.  Sir  Nicholas, 
having  recovered  his  equanimity,  offered 
me  a  seat  beside  the  hearth  while  he  as- 
sumed one  opposite.*'  At  this  point  the 
author  bethinks  himself  of  the  revival 
and  recurs  to  it  with  a  jerk.  **  Thou 
art  a  graceless  varlet  !"  cries  the  knight 
to  the  cook,  who  is  hurriedly  fetched  in 
to  furnish  the  occasion.  *'  Dost  see  this 
dish,  sirrah  ?  Art  not  sore  ashamed  ? 
Dost  mark  this  upper  crust  ?  Thou  hast 
had  an  hour  o'  the  wooden  horse  in 
thy  campaigning  days  with  a  shot  bag 
around  each  ankle  for  a  smaller  offence. 
I  would  that  I  had  one  in  the  courtyard 
now  !'*  The  entrance  of  the  titular  hero- 
ine turns  the  tide  of  the  revival  from  the 
servant  to  her  beautiful,  elegant  self, 
and  she  is  greeted  by  the  knight,  her  fa- 
ther, in  the  seventeenth  century  manner 
as  a  she-devil,  a  wench,  and  a  huzzy  ! 

It  would  be  rather  interesting — so  far 
as  anything  connected  with  this  revival 
may  be  called  interesting — to  know 
whether  the  revivalists  know  what  they 
are  aiming  at.  The  only  point  settled 
up  to  this  writing  is  that  they  haven't 
hit  anything. 

YOUR  MONEY  OR  YOUR  LIFE.     New  York 
Herald's  $iooo  prize  story.     By  Edith  Carpcn- 


tsv   £,01 
.     fi.25. 


ter.     New  York  :  Scribners 

There  is  always,  in  the  mind  of  this 
reviewer,  a  very  definite  protest  against 
the  prize  story.  It  is,  in  the  first  place, 
frankly  an  advertising  scheme,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  successful  one  ; 
but  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  and 
the  conditions  which  hedge  about  the 
competition  it  substitutes  for  the  note 
of  spontaneity  —  always  distressingly 
rare  —  a  willingness  to  content  the 
people,  which  is  the  death-warrant  of 
art.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  meta- 
phorical assumption  of  the  judicial 
black  cap  that  we  sat  down  to  the  peru- 
sal of  Your  Money  or  Your  Life^  which 
has  lately  received  the  $1000  prize  from 
the  Herald ;  and  it  was  to  our  immense 
surprise,  though  with  no  withdrawal  of 
the  protest  above  referred  to,  that  we 
found  ourselves  experiencing  a  very 
genuine  enjoyment.  The  plot,  of  course, 
is,  we  will  say  popular  with  Aurora 
Leigh's  intonation  ;  there  is  a  handsome 
Easterner,  who  has  tired  of  commercial 
life  and  gone  West  in  search  of  adven- 


tures ;  a  psychologically  impossible  Fra 
Diavolo-like  highwayman  or  train  rob- 
ber ;  a  Western  belle,  prone  to  flirtation 
and  given  to  slang  ;  an  essentially  un- 
likely sort  of  college  girl,  beloved  by  the 
wealthy  Easterner  ;  a  confusion  of  iden- 
tity ;  a  criminal  trial  ;  and  a  final  double 
wedding  in  the  court  room,  guarded  by 
the  levelled  revolvers  of  some  score  or 
so  of  masked  outlaws.  But  granting  all 
this,  we  have  left  a  gift  of  story  telling 
in  the  writer,  and  a  faith  in  her  own  im- 
probabilities that  carry  one  along  with 
her  almost  as  if  she  were  Anthony 
Hope.  She  isn't !  the  difference  is  more 
marked  than  the  likeness  ;  but  that  one 
quality  they  have  in  common.  More- 
over, she  has  some  constructive  faculty  ; 
the  Western  adventures  are  not  simply 
to  content  the  people,  but  have  a  vital 
relation  to  the  moral  of  the  tale.  For 
in  its  way  it  has  a  moral  ;  in  its  degree 
it  is  actually  a  *'  tendency  book  ;"  a  very 
real  and  earnest  protest  against  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  things  worth  living  for  to 
mere  money-making.  And  at  the  end, 
having  decided  that  '*  Your  money  or 
your  life"  is  the  last  word  of  commer- 
cialism, as  of  train-robbing,  Tom  and 
Janet  abandon  millionairism  for  the 
modest  income  of  $3000  a  year  and  go 
abroad  to  be  happy  forever  after  with 
art,  Shakespeare,  and  the  musical 
glasses.  Perhaps  there  may  be  still  a 
higher  ideal  even  than  this  ;  perhaps  the 
gallant  highwayman  is  not  a  particular- 
ly edifying  study  for  youth  ;  but  at  least 
he  changes  his  trade  and  departs  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Cuban  patriots  as  the 
story  closes.  Wherein  we  wish  him  and 
them  all  success,  and  to  the  author  a 
better  type  of  hero. 

WHITE  APRONS.     By  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin. 
Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $1.25. 

The  stirring  scenes  of  Bacon's  Rebel- 
lion still  linger  in  the  traditions  as  well 
as  in  the  chronicles  of  Old  Virginia,  and 
have  furnished  others  than  Mrs.  Good- 
win with  material  for  romance.  As  a 
child,  how  well  do  we  remember  the 
pages  of  Hansford :  a  Tale  of  Bacon's 
Rebellion,  with  its  dominant  chord  re- 
curring again  and  yet  again  : 

**  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honour  more  !" 

Mrs.  Goodwin  has  in  like  manner 
found  the  keynote  to  her  tale  in  the  re- 
frain of  an  old  song,  **  Love  will  find 
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out  a  way."  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
rather  unchivalrous  stratagem  of  that 
strange  genius,  Nathaniel  Bacon,  by 
which  he  sought  to  gain  time  for  the 
completion  of  his  fortifications  by  threat- 
ening to  place  before  them  the  wives  of 
some  of  the  chief  Royalists  in  Virginia, 
thus  sheltering  himself  behind  **  white 
aprons.**  The  tale  is  a  dainty  mosaic 
of  the  costumes  and  customs  of  1676, 
just  a  century  before  a  certain  other 
rebellion  became  a  revolution,  and  is 
raised  to  the  sweetness  of  a  historic 
idyll  by  the  very  pretty  love  story  of 
Mistress  Penelope  Payne  and  a  scion  of 
the  Fairfax  family  otherwise  unknown 
to  fame.  But  neither  the  love  story  nor 
the  historical  setting  is  kept  distinctly 
in  its  relative  position  ;  in  fact,  we  are 
almost  left  to  conjecture  which  is  the 
tale  and  which  the  background,  for  the 
love-making  is  far  too  hurriedly  patched 
up  ;  and  yet  the  author  seems  to  miss  the 
full  force  of  the  historical  tragedy.  We 
do  not  feel  that  we  have  hold  '*  by  the 
heart,"  to  use  the  expressive  phrase  of 
Ruskin,  of  either  Bacon  or  Berkeley, 
though  the  features  of  each  are  limned 
from  the  accounts  of  the  best  authori- 
ties as  carefully  and  painstakingly  as 
those  of  a  Chinese  landscape.  Neither 
is  the  plot  particularly  original  ;  Romeo 
and  Juliet  are  always  of  opposite  politi- 
cal parties  ;  and  when  the  hero  is  upon 
the  losing  side  it  is  predetermined  that  he 
should  be  condemned  to  death.  In 
Hansford^  above  quoted,  the  tragedy 
concludes  as  remorselessly  as  a  Greek 
drama  ;  but  when  Penelope  goes  to  Lon- 
don to  seek  her  lover's  pardon,  we  know 
the  rest  of  the  story  as  well  as  though 
we  had  been  born  with  the  knowledge, 
even  to  the  arrival  of  the  heroine  at  the 
very  last  possible  moment — in  fact,  it  is 
three  minutes  after  the  hour — with  all 
the  concomitants  of  the  exhausted  steed 
and  the  waving  pardon.  But  would 
Berkeley  have  granted  to  one  who  had 
been  accused  of  an  attempt  on  his  life, 
nay,  to  any  participant  in  the  rebellion,  a 
respite  of  a  hundred  and  ten  days  for 
the  express  purpose  of  seeking  the  king's 
pardon  ?  We  fancy  not.  Nevertheless, 
the  tale  is  prettily  told  ;  and  the  London 
adventures  of  Mistress  Penelope,  her 
meetings  with  Dryden,  Buckingham, 
Kneller,  and  the  Merry  Monarch  him- 
self, and  all  that  then  befell,  are  the  best 
part  of  a  story  which,  though  with  very 
obvious   faults,  does   not  fail  to  be  in- 


teresting. As  for  the  manner  of  the 
telling,  the  old-time  diction,  and  all  the 
various  accessories  of  dress,  furniture, 
and  the  like,  they  are  well  and  correctly 
managed  and  not  overdone  ;  and  the 
uncle  of  Penelope,  for  our  greater  con- 
solation and  encouragement,  turns  out 
to  be  Samuel  Pepys,  the  great  and  the 
little,  whose  walk  and  conversation  sup- 
ply us,  as  always,  with  unfailing  amuse- 
ment. 

ADAM  JOHNSTONE'S  SON.  By  F.  Marion 
Crawford.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.50. 

Mr.  Crawford  has  written  more  inter- 
esting stories  than  this  one,  but  he  has 
never  written  with  a  surer  touch.  There 
is  something  of  the  accuracy,  without 
the  hardness,  of  a  scientific  treatise,  in 
his  report  of  the  hero.  He  has  **  found 
out"  this  young  Englishman,  probed  his 
weaknesses,  marked  out  his  boundaries, 
and  with  all  his  faults  and  limitations, 
he  likes  him.  Perhaps  some  novelists 
would  not  have  thought  it  worth  while, 
for  there  are  no  great  heights  nor  depths 
in  Brook  Johnstone.  But  if  he  was  to 
be  given  a  prominent  part  to  play  in  a 
story,  as  his  fellows  are  given  prominent 
parts  in  life,  this  is  how  he  is  best  treat- 
ed. The  cool,  calculating,  charming, 
amiable,  stubbom,  bold,  and  inarticu- 
late young  man  is  a  real  living  charac- 
ter. When  he  defends  himself  to  Claie 
for  his  conduct  to  another  woman,  and 
omits  the  best  defences  which  he  doesn't 
think  it  would  be  good  for  her  to  hear, 
we  feel  that  he  is  just  exact  in  what  he 
says,  **  not  a  man  in  a  book,"  but  as 
real  as  ourselves.  The  stoiy  might 
easily,  in  other  hands,  have  been  un- 
pleasant enough.  Adam  Johnstone  and 
Mrs.  Bowring  had  both  a  past — his  an 
erring  one — in  which  they  had  been 
man  and  wife.  After  their  divorce  they 
both  married  again.  The  son  and 
daughter  of  the  second  maniages  had 
fallen  in  love  with  each  other  just  be- 
fore the  father  of  the  one  and  the  mother 
of  the  other  meet  again  after  a  long  sep- 
aration. The  situation  is  managed  with 
great  delicacy  ;  and,  indeed,  was  in- 
vented for  quite  other  than  sensational 
reasons — perhaps  that  the  novelist  might 
trace  the  progress  of  Clare's  mind  from 
the  time  when  her  point  of  view  was, 
**  There's  only  one  right.  I  don't  know 
how  many  wrongs  there  are — and  I 
don't  want  to  know."  Her  simple  up- 
right mind  would  never  have  travelled 
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far  from  this  point ;  but  her  mother's 
story  and  the  love-making  of  Brook,  so 
much  more  amiable  and  worldly-learned 
than  she,  school  her  in  tolerance  and 
some  pity  for  humanity.  The  Italian 
background  is  of  little  importance  here. 
London  or  New  York  would  have  served 
equally  well  for  the  scene  of  this  story, 
of  limited  but  of  very  real  interest,  and 
of  which  Mr.  Crawford  has  made  the 
most  with  unusual  skill. 

THE  COURTSHIP  OF  MORRICE  BUCKLER. 
By  A.  E.  W.  Mason.  New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.     $1.25. 

This  is  in  all  respects  an  admirable 
story.  Morrice  Buckler  meets  us  as  a 
peaceful  student  at  Leyden  University, 
and  we  leave  him  a  fading  old  man 
who  has  **  long  lost  the  savour  of 
books,"  but  who  in  his  quiet  home 
among  the  Cumbrian  fells  still  lives  on 
the  memory  of  his  two  great  years. 
During  that  time  he  rushed  from  the 
Tyrol  to  London,  from  London  to  Bris- 
tol, from  Bristol  to  Cumberland,  and 
back  to  the  Tyrol  with  a  swiftness  which 
would  be  astonishing  nowadays,  but 
which  was  little  short  of  miraculous  in 
the  year  1687.  We  remember  no  hero 
of  fiction  who  tires  out  so  many  horses. 
In  the  cause  of  friendship,  and,  later  on, 
of  love,  Morrice  Buckler  dares  and  ac- 
complishes everything.  He  has  several 
deaths  on  his  conscience  when  he  at  last 
rides  with  Countess  Ilga  for  Innsbruck 
and  freedom,  but  none  the  less  the  read- 
er's heart  goes  with  him.  The  dovetail- 
ings  of  the  story  are  not  quite  success- 
ful. Why  is  Countess  Ilga  a  somnam- 
bulist for  one  occasion  only  ?  The 
sudden  fit  of  the  messenger  Swasfield, 
which  prevents  him  from  delivering  the 
all-important  news,  is  a  clumsy  tour  de 
force.  But  these  are  trifles,  and  the 
book  as  a  whole  will  give  delight  to  its 
readers.  We  have  not  for  many  months 
read  so  brilliant  a  romance. 

THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  MR.  TYRAWLEY. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.     $1.25. 

A  MASK  AND  A  MARTYR.  By  E.  Living- 
ston Prescott.  New  York :  Edward  Arnold. 
$1.50. 

We  venture  the  assertion  at  the  out- 
set that  E.  before  this  author's  name 
stands  for  Emma,  Eva,  or  mayhap  Ellen  ; 
but  never,  never  for  Edward  or  any  of 
the  masculine  attributes.  Neither  "  Mr. 
Tyrawley*'  nor  the  *'  Martyr"  would  im- 
pose for  an  instant  on  the  male  intelli- 


gence. Mr.  Tyrawley  is  an  interesting, 
languid  person  with  an  ironical  smile, 
whom  fate  in  the  person  of  his  father 
and  early  environment  has  made  a  gam- 
bler. The  story  opens  with  the  first  step 
in  his  apotheosis — his  rescue  of  a  young 
girl  from  drowning.  He  begins  imme- 
diately to  develop  meek  and  heavenly 
virtues.  But  now  a  sort  of  Joseph  Sur- 
face, in  the  person  of  the  girl's  cousin, 
appears  on  the  scene  and  discourages 
Mr.  Tyrawley  so  cruelly  that  he  gives  it 
all  up.  He  kneels  down  on  the  sea 
beach,  and  (now  to  quote) 

"  in  that  posture  he  took  a  hymn-book  bound  in 
white  and  gold  from  his  pocket,  laid  it  on  a  ledge 
of  the  rock,  rested  his  cheek  upon  it  and  waited." 

Mr.  Tyrawley  is,  however,  rescued 
from  dying  in  this  interesting  attitude, 
as  the  story  goes  on  to  tell.  He  turns 
coster  in  order  to  make  an  honest  liv- 
ing, works  early  and  late, 

"solacing  himself  by  an  occasional  visit  to  the 
free  library,  where  his  fellow -costers  were  much 
edified  by  the  spectacle  of  a  coster  reading  Homer 
and  Dante  in  the  original,  and  yet  more  by  his 
going  to  church  on  Sundays." 

It  takes  a  long-lost  uncle  to  bring 
about  the  *'  Nemesis  and  Excelsior"  of 
the  last  chapter,  in  which  the  wicked 
Joseph  Surface  is  properly  put  down  and 
covered  with  scorn,  and  Mr.  Tyrawley 
is  set  up  in  the  agricultural  business  and 
transfigured  completely  by  connubial 
bliss. 

The  **  Martyr"  is  also  a  languid, 
satirical,  and  misunderstood  person. 
His  wife  drinks,  and  in  order  to  save 
her  reputation,  he  ingeniously  decides  to 
pose  as  the  reprobate  himself  ;  and  in 
order  to  mend  matters^  associates  his 
name  with  gin-shops  and  cuts  his  face 
with  scissors.  As  a  natural  consequence 
he  suffers  a  good  deal  of  snubbing  from 
society  at  large,  and  is  made  to  give  up 
his  Sunday-school  class.  The  reader 
who  would  like  to  find  out  how  the  Mar- 
tyr, upon  his  resignation  from  his  regi- 
ment, is  insulted  with  the  gift  of  a  white 
feather  ;  how  he  keeps  the  feather  al- 
ways at  his  breast,  and,  after  his  wife's 
death,  wears  it  to  battle,  steeps  it  in  his 
life's  gore,  and  sends  it  back  to  the  mess 
with  '*  kind  remembrances,"  is  recom- 
mended to  the  book. 

A  KING  AND  A  FEW  DUKES.  By  Robert 
W.  Chambers.  New  York  :  G,  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $1.25. 

Mr.  Robert  Chambers  has  written  sev- 
eral stirring  romances  that  appeal  espe- 
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cially  to  those  possessing  strong  nerves 
and  a  taste  for  excitement.  For  The 
Red  Republic^  recently  reviewed  in  these 
columns,  he  received  many  favourable 
words,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  success 
has  turned  his  head,  for  he  has  rushed 
into  print  with  a  book  that  can  only  be 
excused  on  the  plea  of  temporary  insan- 
ity. A  King  and  a  Fciv  Dukes  is  a  night- 
mare of  nonsense.  One  recovers  from 
it  slowly,  with  impaired  brain.  There 
is  a  young  American  living  on  an  estate 
somewhere  in  the  Caspian  Mountains. 
Before  long,  there  are  gathered  under 
his  roof — beside  his  negro  servant — a 
drunken  king  of  unknown  nationality, 
two  disreputable  dukes,  an  old  German 
countess,  a  lovely  American  girl,  and  a 
lady's-maid  who  turns  out  to  be  a  fa- 
mous Princess,  effectually  disguised  by 
a  blonde  wig.  To  explain  how  and  why 
they  all  came  there  is  a  task  from  which 
the  present  reviewer  recoils  in  despair. 
There  is  fighting,  of  course,  and  kidnap- 
ping, and  at  the  end  we  have  a  **  living 
picture,"  as  it  were,  of  Bismarck. 

Scattered  through  this  confusion  there 
are  some  really  beautiful  bits  of  descrip- 
tive writing,  which  it  is  a  pity  to  have 
wasted,  for  they  would  have  been  use- 
ful in  a  real  story,  if  Mr.  Chambers 
had  chosen  to  write  one.  He  has  also 
placed  at  the  beginning  a  pretty  little 
poem  of  dedication,  which,  in  its  relation 
to  the  book,  seems  very  like  a  wreath  of 
dainty  flowers  on  a  clown's  head. 

OUT   OF  TOWN.    New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 
$1.25. 

Under  this  title  are  grouped  a  number 
of  amusing  sketches  of  suburban  life, 
which  furnish  much  innocent  mirth,  and 
will  be  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  ma- 
jority. There  are  some  fussy  people 
who  are  always  demanding  consistency 
and  truth,  and  a  refined  humour  that 
does  not  exaggerate  ;  but  the  author  of 
Out  of  Town  did  not  write  for  their  bene- 
fit. We  have  glimpses  of  the  little  vil- 
lage of  "  Starling  ;**  and  its  inhabitants 
and  institutions  are  presented  for  our 
entertainment,  with  more  or  less  carica- 
ture, in  the  various  chapters.  We  read 
and  laugh  at  the  wildly  farcical  descrip- 
tion of  the  village  theatricals,  the  ac- 
count of  the  "  musical  evening,**  and 
the  struggles  of  the  amateur  photog- 
raphers. There  is  a  very  good  bit  of 
satire  in  the  chapter  descriptive  of  the 
trip  in  the   naphtha  launch,  where  the 


young  engaged  couple  find  love's  young" 
dream  rudely  interrupted  by  audible  re- 
marks from  one  of  the  chaperones,  to 
the  effect  that  *  she  keeps  red  flannel 
bands  on  Henry  summer  and  winter" — 
and  other  equally  interesting  intelli- 
gence. The  illustrations,  by  Rosina 
Emmet  Sherwood,  are  an  important  fea- 
ture of  the  book.  There  are  many  of 
these,  in  many  styles,  and  they  are  of 
surprisingly  unequal  merit.  Why  this 
excellent  artist  should  produce  such 
coarse  and  unsatisfactory  line-work  as 
some  of  these  show  is  a  problem.  She 
is  much  more  successful  in  the  wash- 
drawings,  and  some  of  the  latter  are 
very  pleasing,  while  she  is  always  clever 
in  presenting  the  various  absurd  "  types*' 
described  by  the  author. 

FOR  KING  OR  COUNTRY.     By  James  Barnes. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     $1.25. 

It  is  always  hard  to  say  what  juvenile 
readers  will  like,  but  this  new  novel  of 
the  American  Revolution,  bound  in  the 
national  colours  and  with  flags  and 
swords  on  the  cover,  seems  likely  to  ap- 
peal to  boys.  The  two  principal  char- 
acters of  the  story  are  twin  brothers, 
lads  of  sixteen  ;  and  one  enlists  for  his 
country,  while  the  other  remains  loyal 
to  the  king.  Their  home  is  on  Staten 
Island,  but  the  scenes  of  most  of  their 
adventures  are  cast  in  New  York  and 
the  vicinity,  and  the  incidents  of  the 
tale  are  founded  upon  historical  events 
which  transpired  about  the  city  during 
the  early  part  of  the  War  for  Indepen- 
dence. George,  who  is  the  stronger  of 
the  two  brothers,  begins  his  adventur- 
ous career  as  a  patriot  by  coming  from 
Staten  Island  to  New  York  on  a  stormy 
night  to  warn  General  Washington  of 
the  landing  of  Lord  Howe's  army  on 
Long  Island.  All  day  the  boy  lay 
watching  the  manoeuvres  of  the  British 
ships,  and  planning  to  pass  them  on  his 
way  to  New  York. 

**  Signals  climbed  up  and  down  the  halyards. 
Drums  tapped,  and  on  shore  trumpets  answered 
one  another.  It  grew  darker  and  darker,  and  he 
joyful !  The  tide  was  coming  in  strong,  rippling 
against  the  pier-head  and  creeping  up  the  beach. 
All  of  the  boats  had  been  called  back  to  the  fleet, 
but  the  dingy  was  left,  and  George's  hopes  rose. 
All  his  chances  lay  in  her.  The  pier  was  deserted, 
and  he  loosened  his  limbs  from  their  temporary 
grave,  and  worked  his  head  and  shoulders  out  and 
looked  around.  .  .  .  Now  the  wind  came,  and 
the  rain  began  that  wonderful  downpour  ;  the 
lightning  played  incessantly.  Now  was  the 
time  for  moving.  The  rain  fairly  stung  him  as  he 
stood  up  and  applied  his  shoulder  to  the  dingy's 
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bow.  He  dug  his  bare  toes  into  the  sand,  and 
the  muscles  knotted  in  his  arms  and  back.  .  .  . 
Many  a  sailor  in  that  great  fleet  could  not  have 
done  what  this  deep  chested  boy  of  sixteen  had 
accomplished  by  sheer  strength.  *' 

The  adventures  of  the  tale  are  all 
much  in  the  line  of  this  extract.  Love 
does  not  enter  into  the  story.  The  con- 
clusion is  the  capture  of  the  royalist 
brother  by  the  patriot,  and  their  happy 
reunion. 

PIRATE  GOLD.     By  F.  J.   Stimson.     Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.25. 

He  who  would  read  of  wild  adventure 
upon  the  high  seas  with  deeds  of  blood 
and  mysteries  of  buried  treasure,  let 
him  eschew  this  book,  for  the  pirate 
gold  lay  in  a  chest,  in  the  safe  of  a  Bos- 
ton bank  ;  and,  symbolically,  it  shone 
on  the  head  of  Mercedes  de  Sota,  the 
child  of  the  captured  pirate,  who  hand- 
ed the  bag  of  gold  to  young  Bowdoin. 
As  for  the  little  maid,  she  went  to  Jamie 
McMuttagh.  Yet  no  tale  of  adventure 
could  be  more  absorbing  than  is  this 
story  of  the  single-heaited  devotion  of 
an  old-fashioned  bank  clerk.  It  is  a 
temptation  to  outline  the  story,  so  re- 
plete is  even  its  bare  plot  with  interest 
and  originality  ;  but  Mr.  Stimson  has 
told  it  in  a  way  that  forbids  one  who 
has  read  from  depriving  others  of  the 
pleasure  to  be  found  in  following  with 
the  author  the  fortunes  of  the  pirate 
gold  and  '*  those  whom  it  may  concern." 

Although  the  story  is  a  study  of  char- 
acter rather  than  a  chronicle  of  adven- 
tures, there  is  stiiring  incident  to  quick- 
en the  pulse,  and  one  catches  charming 
glimpses  of  the  Boston  of  1854  and  there- 
abouts, when  Wendell  Phillips  fired  the 
abolitionists,  and  it  took  **the  whole 
State  militia"  to  accomplish  the  return 
of  one  runaway  slave  to  his  master. 
The  humour,  which  abounds,  is  of  the 
wholesome,  full-blooded  kind,  and  one 
chuckles  with  glee  over  the  jokes  which 
Mr.  Bowdoin  plays  upon  his  *'  auguster 
spouse,"  who  happens  to  be  a  cousin 
and  follower  of  Wendell  Phillips.  The 
warm-hearted,  irascible,  fun-loving  Bow- 
doin is  not  an  abolitionist,  whereto  his 
own  words  do  bear  witness  : 


<«  < 


As  for  that  crack-brained,  demagogue  cousin 
of  yours,  he  calls  the  constitution  a  compact  with 
hell.  I  hope  V\\  live  to  see  him  hanged  some 
day.'" 

And  one  of  the  old  gentleman's  jokes 
on  Mrs.  Bowdoin  was  to  declare,  in  ex- 


cuse for  lingering  on  the  Common  past 
breakfast  time  : 

•' '  There's  your  cousin,  Wendell  Phillips,  out  on 
the  Common,  hanging  stark  on  the  limb  of  an  elm 
tree. ' 

*"JamesI' 

*  '  Always  said  it  would  come  to  this.  Perhaps 
you'd  go  out  in  carpet  slippers  if  you  saw  your 
wife's  cousin  hanged  before  your  eyes.'  " 

When  the  old  lady  rushes  out  to  inves- 
tigate, the  grandson  says  : 

"  *  I  think,  sir,  it's  about  time  to  get  down- 
town. 


I  it 


So  down-town  the  two  sinners  go, 
where  Mr.  Bowdoin  orders  a  new  car- 
riage for  his  wife  to  ensure  for  himself 
a  cordial  welcome  at  even-time. 

Yet  it  is  that  love  of  poor  Jamie  Mc- 
Murtagh  which  is  the  soul  of  the  book. 
And  his  is  not  the  love  which  is  so  care- 
fully delineated  in  the  novels  of  senti- 
ment, but  rather  that  love  which  finds 
its  eternal  expression  in  a  certain  pas- 
sage in  the  first  letter  to  the  Coiinthians. 


ALICE  DE  BEAUREPAIRE. 
Sardou.  Boston  :  Charles  E. 
$1.00. 


By    Victorien 
Brown   6i  Co. 


This  translation  from  the  French,  by 
J.  G.  Burnham,  adds  another  to  the  in- 
numerable romances  called  forth  by  the 
Napoleonic  revival.  It  is  unlike  most 
of  the  others  in  choosing  a  later  period 
of  Napoleon's  career,  and  in  leaving 
Josephine  out  of  the  story.  The  roman- 
tic interest  centres  in  Alice  de  Beaure- 
paire,  who  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
Emperor's  officers,  th^  fiancee  oi  another, 
and  the  niece  of  Madame  Sans-Gene. 
The  latter  is  introduced  by  Napoleon's 
mention  of  her  : 

*•  She's  a  noble-hearted  woman  of  the  people, 
whom  I  knew  long  ago  in  my  young  days,  and 
who  did  her  duty  bravely  on  many  battlefields. 
She  murders  the  French  language  to  be  sure,  and 
her  picturesque  expressions  savour  more  of  the 
faubourg  and  the  barracks  than  of  Saint-Germain 
and  the  Acad6mie.  She  does  not  sit  in  the  latest 
style  in  a  salon,  and  her  legs  get  tangled  up  in 
her  court  train— I  know  that,  as  everybody  does. 
But  no  matter  !  I  esteem  the  good  mar^chale 
highly,  and  I  propose  that  everybody  else  at  my 
court,  as  elsewhere,  shall  show  her  the  greatest 
consideration  and  respect.  ...  I  have  promised 
good  Sans-G6ne,  too,  to  forget  that  she  ever  was 
a  laundress." 

The  sincerity  of  these  professions  of 
regaid  is  tested  before  long.  The 
beauty  of  Alice  attracts  Napoleon,  and 
his  admiration  becomes  so  open  as  to 
alarm  Madame  Sans-Gene.  Her  brave 
appeal  to  him  is  well  described.     The 
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Emperor  is  touched  for  the  moment, 
but  does  not  at  once  relinquish  his  pur- 
suit of  Alice.  His  attentions  to  her 
place  the  giil  in  a  false  position,  and 
alienate  the  young  officer  to  whom  she 
is  betrothed.  The  complications  aris- 
ing from  this  source  furnish  the  senti- 
mental interest  of  the  story,  and  are 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  explanation  at 
last  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Ma- 
dame Sans-Gene. 

A  MOUNTAIN  WOMAN.     By  Elia  W.  Peattie. 
Chicago  :  Way  &  Williams.     $1.25. 

If  any  one  were  to  name  the  best  qual- 
ity of  the  Western  school  of  fiction,  it 
would  be  a  very  fine  sincerity  untouched 
by  cynicism.  Faithfulness  to  reality, 
and  yet  a  belief  in  the  real  human  na- 
ture that  it  finds.  This  is  the  best  de- 
mocracy. 

Mis.  Peattie  has  done  some  work  very 
characteristic  of  her  school,  and  yet  in- 
dividual. One  is  impressed  at  the  very 
outset  with  the  honesty  and  vitality  of 
her  observations.  They  give  such  stories 
as  **Jim  Lancy's  Waterloo"  and  *'A 
Michigan  Man'*  their  hold  on  the  im- 
agination and  the  memory.  The  trag- 
edy of  the  life  that  spends  all  its  force 
in  the  brute  struggle  with  the  soil  is  as 
forcibly  put  in  the  first  of  these  as  in 
anything   by    Hamlin    Garland.      Mrs. 


Peattie  is  perhaps  a  more  indigenous 
Westerner  than  Mrs.  Graham.  At  least 
one  might  set  a  certain  masculine  ro- 
bustness of  tone  in  her  work  over  ag^ainst 
the  peculiarly  refined  touch  of  Stories  of 
the  Foothills,  But  the  tales  which  make 
this  volume  have  not  only  straightfor- 
wardness and  vigour  to  commend  them, 
they  include  stories  which  only  a  woman 
could  write.  **  Up  the  Gulch"  is  one  of 
these.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the 
more  winning  personality  in  this  sketch  : 
Little  Roeder,  who  has  made  his  big 
**  pile**  up  the  Gulch,  and  who  has  come 
down  to  try  to  enjoy  it  at  the  mountain 
pleasure  resort,  a  wistful  figure  in  his 
loneliness  and  his  self-conscious  elegance 
of  attire,  or  the  sympathetic  young  East- 
ern mother,  who  befriends  and  so  unin- 
tentionally misleads  him. 

•*  *  Don't  you  ro  !  Sit  still !  Fm  not  blamin' 
you  fur  anythin' ;  but  I  may  never,  *s  long  *s  I 
live,  find  any  one  who  will  understand  things  the 
way  you  understand  'em.  Here !  I  tell  you 
about  that  gulch  an'  you  see  that  gulch.  You 
know  how  th'  rain  sounded  thar.  an'  how  th' 
shack  looked,  an'  th'  life  I  led,  an' all  th'  thoughts 
I  had,  an'  th'  long  nights,  an'  th'  times  when — but 
never  mind.  I  know  you  know  it  all.  I  saw  it 
in  yer  eyes.'  " 

There  is  the  something  in  this  sketch 
which  seizes  the  heart.  And  the  real 
quality  of  the  volume,  of  which  this  is 
part  evidence,  makes  us  look  with  hope 
to  Mrs.  Peattie*s  literary  future. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCHOOL  MANAGE- 
MENT. By  Arnold  Tompkins,  author  of  The 
Philosophy  of  Teaching.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Having  in  a  previous  work  considered 
the  process  of  teaching,  Mr.  Tompkins 
in  the  present  volume  considers  the 
school  as  an  organised  means  in  making 
that  process  effective.  His  first  object 
is  to  formulate  a  universal  law  applica- 
ble to  all  schools  from  the  kindergarten 
up  to  the  university  ;  his  second,  to 
illustrate  the  application  of  the  law  to 
the  oidinary  demands  of  management. 
Without  stopping  here  to  explain  the 
terms  of  the  definition,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  fundamental  law  is  to  secure 
the  **  spiritual  unity  of  pupil  and  teach- 
er.*' Every  act,  whether  on  the  part  of 
teacher,  pupil,  parent,  or  school  officer, 
is  to  be  tested  by  this  law.  A  right  act 
in  school  is  one  which  tends  to  secure 


that  unity  ;  a  wrong  act,  one  which 
tends  to  destroy  it.  The  application  of 
the  law  to  discipline,  for  example,  does 
away  with  the  idea  of  retribution  in 
punishment.  When  a  pupil  commits  a 
wrong  act  he  destroys  the  spiritual  unity 
between  himself  and  the  teacher.  The 
wrong  is  a  spiritual  one,  originating  in 
the  will  of  the  pupil.  But  most  cases 
of  disorder  arise  from  want  of  a  clear 
perception  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  of 
his  relations  to  the  school.  The  teach- 
er, therefore,  must  rely  on  bringing  the 
pupil  to  a  realising  sense  of  this  t  elation 
to  remedy  disorder.  He  must  act  on 
the  pupil's  understanding  and  will  to 
induce  him  to  restore  the  spiritual  unity 
which  has  been  destroyed. 

"What  I  wish  especially  to  emphasise,*' says 
Mr. Tompkins.  '*  is  that  the  teacher  must  not  by 
personal  conflict  of  any  kind  interrupt  the  flow  of 
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good  feeling  between  himself  and  pupils.  While 
warmly  personal,  the  teacher  must  be  impersonal. 
There  must  be  no  personal  conflict.  ...  I  know 
of  no  circumstances  under  which  a  pupil  should 
be  berated  in  the  presence  of  the  class." 

The  wisdom  of  the  conclusion  that  no 
pupil  should  under  any  circumstances 
be  publicly  censured  may  perhaps  be 
open  to  doubt.  But  the  law  of  spiritual 
unity  between  teacher  and  pupil  is  in 
substance  generally  accepted  by  educa- 
tors ;  and  Mr.  Tompkins's  book,  illus- 
trating as  it  does  the  application  of  the 
law  to  the  thousand  and  one  questions 
that  arise  in  the  management  of  schools, 
cannot  fail  to  prove  an  extremely  sug- 
gestive and  helpful  guide  to  teachers, 
parents,  and  others  who  have  to  deal 
with  the  practical  side  of  education. 

EDEN     LOST    AND     WON.     By  Sir    J.    W. 
Dawson.     New  York:  F.  H.  RevellCo.     $1.25. 

The  liberalism  of  yesterday  is  always 
becoming  the  conservatism  of  to-day. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  almost  if 
not  quite  reached  the  point  where  the 
doctrines  of  evolution  in  science  and  of 
the  higher  criticism  in  literature  are  so 
generally  accepted  that  adherence  to 
them  has  become  the  true  conservatism 
of  the  age.  Judged  according  to  this 
neo-conserv  •  tism  of  the  modern  world. 
Dr.  Dawson's  book  contains  the  rankest 
of  heresy,  and  that,  too,  in  a  somewhat 
exasperating  form.  It  is  heresy  in  sci- 
entific garb.  He  scarcely  does  evolution 
the  honour  of  combat  by  formal  argu- 
ment, but  assumes  toward  it  an  agnostic 
tone,  and  passes  it  by  for  the  considera- 
tion of  what  he  calls  **  scientific  facts." 
He  does  not  pretend  to  say  just  how  man 
came  to  be  here  on  earth,  but  assumes 
that  we  must  take  him  where  our  real 
knowledge  of  him  as  actually  man  be- 
gins, and  try  to  read  his  history  from 
his  earliest  relics.  Read  in  this  way, 
Dr.  Dawson  finds  some  remarkably  in- 
teresting things  to  tell  us  about  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  with  its  story  of  crea- 
tion and  the  fall  of  man  and  the  deluge, 
all  quite  out  of  harmony  with  current 
evolutionary  theories. 

The  higher  criticism  fares  no  better 
at  his  hands.  Archaeology  is  for  him  a 
more  satisfactory  guide,  and  he  dares  to 
maintain  that  Moses  is  practically  the 
writer  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  ;  that  he 
compiled  the  earlier  portions  of  it  from 
documents  brought  from  Chaldea  by 
Abraham,  and  from  traditions  of  the 
lives   of   the   patriarchs,  and  composed 


himself  the  history  of  Joseph  and  of  Is- 
rael in  Egypt,  with  the  object  of  prepar- 
ing the  Israelites  by  a  knowledge  of  their 
origin  for  their  exodus. 

Dr.  Dawson's  book  favours  what  are 
called  **  traditional  views,"  but  not  by 
means  of  traditional  arguments.  He 
writes,  moreover,  in  a  clear  and  interest- 
ing style,  with  strong  convictions,  and 
his  whole  theory  is  so  original  and  well 
reasoned,  and  his  reputation  as  a  scien- 
tific man  so  well  established,  that  those 
who  most  disagree  with  him  can  least 
afford  to  leave  his  book  unread. 

BY  OAK  AND  THORN.  A  Record  of  English 
Days.  By  Alice  Brown,  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.25. 

The  author  of  Meadcnv- Grass  went 
gipsying  last  summer  in  England,  and 
the  traveller  who  crosses  the  seas  with 
that  intention,  she  says,  has  found  out 
what  it  is  **  to  gather  up  the  gold  of  the 
year  and  garner  it  away  for  winter's 
spending."  Miss  Brown  is  a  very  good 
gipsy  and  a  very  good  walker,  so  that 
to  travel  with  her  is  to  catch  the  bodily 
exhilaration  of  her  swinging  step  in  the 
open  air,  and  to  feel  the  warm  ciowding 
sensation  of  sun  and  colour  from  heath  I 
and  sea.  She  is  also  a  very  good  pil- 
grim, whose  literary  imagination  can 
work  on  anything  from  Stonehenge 
heaths  to  mutton  pasties  ;  and  in  these 
pages  we  have  a  record  of  literary  pil- 
grimages which  would  seem  unsubstan- 
tial enough  to  the  ordinary  touiist,  but 
which  have  a  nameless  charm  for  those 
**  England-loving  Americans"  who,  like 
Irving,  have  drawn  their  chief  nourish- 
ment from  English  letters. 

The  Kingsley  Country,  the  Haunt  of 
the  Doones,  the  Land  of  Arthur,  the 
Bronte  Country,  George  Eliot's  War- 
wickshire, and  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford, 
are  explored  in  this  volume.  The  earlier 
sketches  have  peihaps  too  much  chroni- 
cle and  literary  allusion  for  the  geneial 
reader,  however  charming  they  may  be 
as  guide-books  to  the  traveller.  One  or 
two  of  the  later  pilgrimages — notably 
that  to  the  Bronte  Country — are  fine 
bits  of  sympathetic  criticism,  in  which 
we  find  the  artist,  or  we  might  say  the 
woman,  speaking  of  the  woman.  In 
'*  Latter-Day  Cranfoid"  the  author  is, 
of  course,  peculiarly  at  home. 

Those  who  caie  for  Miss  Alice  Brown's 
very  distinct  quality  will  find  much  of 
it  in  this  pleasant  volume. 
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SOME  MEMORIES  OF  PARIS.     By  F.  Adol- 
phus.     New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

This  is  a  very  different  book  from 
those  in  which  Mr.  Vandam  tells  his 
recollections,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  have 
half  the  success.  Some  of  its  best 
points  tell  against  its  popularity.  There 
is  no  scandal,  and  there  are  no  unchar- 
itable judgments,  though  much  covert 
hostility  to  a  great  deal  in  modern  Paris. 
The  writer  dislikes  and  fears  broad  or 
sharp  statements.  He  loves  to  philoso- 
phise about  what  he  has  seen,  to  refine, 
to  modify  ;  and  many  of  the  pictures  in 
his  book  are  blurred  and  weak  merely 
from  over-conscientiousness.  Not  those 
of  the  Siege  and  the  Commune,  how- 
ever. These  incidents  stirred  him,  and 
he  has  written  vividly  and  unhesitating- 
ly of  them.  Then,  in  such  a  chapter  as 
**  Indoor  Life,**  though  at  every  other 
paragraph,  he  warns  you  to  beware  of 
generalisations,  or  of  bald  conceptions 
of  how  Monsieur  and  Madame  spend 
their  time  at  home,  the  very  cautious- 
ness of  his  remarks  is  suggestive,  and 
probably  we  know  a  little  more  of  our 
neighbours  by  being  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  really  know  nothing  at 
all.  Mr.  Adolphus  is  not  a  good  popu- 
lar guide  ;  and  the  chapter  in  which  he 
describes  his  struggles  to  make  the  lale 
M.  Worth  reveal  to  him  the  **  great  prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  action  of  dress 
in  the  constitution  of  feminine  tempera- 
ments and  the  guidance  of  feminine  con- 
duct/* and  M.  Worth's  struggles  to 
make  out  what  his  interviewer  was 
driving  at,  is  unintentionally  one  of  the 
most  amusing  instances  ever  recorded 
of  self-caricature.  It  should  be  said 
that  Mr.  Adolphus  can  make  us  feel  the 
atmosphere  of  a  scene,  and  even  a  scene 
of  gaiety.  He  does  so  with  remarkable 
success  in  his  chapter  on  '*  The  Opera." 


BOOKMAN  BREVITIES. 

Of  how  many  authors  could  it  be  said 
nowadays,  as  Thackeray  once  wrote  of 
Chailes  Lever  in  Frazers  Magazine^  that 
*'  amidst  all  the  wild  scenes  through 
which  he  carries  his  characters,  and  with 
all  his  outbreaks  of  spirits  and  fun,  he 
never  writes  a  sentence  that  is  not  en- 
tirely pure.**  We  are  reminded  of 
Thackeray's  tribute  to  his  contemporary 
by  the  new  volumes  of  Lever's  novels 
which  we  have  received  from  Messrs. 
Little,   Brown   and   Company  in   their 


fine,  subscription  edition.  (Price,  $2.50 
per  volume.)  These  additions  are  Ro- 
land Cashel ;  The  Da/ions ;  or^  Three 
Roads  in  Life  ;  The  Dodd  Family  Abroad  ; 
Maurice  Tiernay^  the  Soldier  of  Fortune ; 
Sir  Jasper  Carew^  His  Life  and  Experi- 
ences ;  The  Martins  of  Cro'  Martin^  and 
The  Fortunes  of  Glencore,  The  reflection 
of  Lever's  wandering  and  wayward  life 
and  of  his  restless  genius  is  caught  with 
vivid  portraiture  in  his  military  novels, 
and  throughout  their  pages  is  scattered 
a  wealth  of  tradition  relating  to  the 
great  battles  and  those  who  fought 
them,  which  adds  zest  to  the  raciness  of 
his  narrative  and  a  certain  fidelity  of 
touch  to  his  descriptions. 

The  two  latest  volumes  (IIL  and  IV.) 
of  Messrs.  Copeland  and  Day's  Oaten 
Stop  Series  (75  cents)  aie  as  antipathetic 
as  the  antipodes.  Undertones^  by  Madi- 
son Cawein,  rings  the  varying  changes 
of  nature*s  music  in  a  harmonious  spell 
without  the  disturbing  element  of  hu- 
man discontent  and  rebellion,  which 
grates  with  a  harsh,  discordant  note  in 
so  much  nature  poetry  of  these  days. 
Mr.  Cawein  has  himself  given  us  a  con- 
fession of  his  faith  in  the  lines  of  his  in- 
itial poem,  *•  The  Dreamer'*  : 

"  Still  with  the  same  child  faith  and  child-regard 
He  looks  on  Nature,  hearing,  at  her  heart, 
The  beautiful  beat  out  the  time  and  place, 
Whereby  no  lesson  of  this  life  is  hard, 
No  struggle  vain  of  science  or  of  art, 
That  dies  with  failure  written  on  its  face." 

Soul  and  Sense ^  by  Hannah  Parker  Kim- 
ball, is,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  tangle 
of  stars  and  human  ills  that  the  soul  is 
heir  to,  that  the  reader  is  kept  dangling 
between  heaven  and  earth,  and  finds 
no  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot.  The 
singer  is  unable  to  rise  above  her  moods  ; 
aspirations  come  to  her  only  to  remind 
her  of  the  clinging  of  earth  to  one's  best 
aims,  instead  of  lifting  her  thought  up  to 
the  **  quiet  seals  above  the  thunder." 
But  for  this  reason  that  her  sensitive  ear 
is  attuned  to  the  fretting  plaint  of  this 
little  hour  of  our  earthly  life,  she  has 
been  very  successful  in  rendering  into 
rhythmic  form  the  minor  tragedies  of 
the  commonplace,  the  crippled  soul 
**  which  cannot  rise  from  earthly  things 
to  view  the  whole."  *'  The  Rune  of  the 
Wind"  is  the  measure  of  her  soul's  height 
in  its  **searchlessdoom"  : 

"  Out  of  limitless  acres  of  space 

Flutters  a  voice,  to  die  or  obtain  ; 
Out  of  mystery's  dwelling-place  ; — 
Is  it  breaching  of  rapture  or  pain  ?*' 
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There  is  no  answer  to  this  profound 
question  in  any  of  these  verses,  in  spite 
of  their  fine  artistic  finish,  and  there- 
in lies  their  weakness — and  their 
strength. 

There  are  some  books  that  we  never 
weary  of  seeing  reproduced  in  new  edi- 
tions, and  of  the  number  the  famous 
Tartarins  lank  with  honour.  The 
Macmillan  Company  have  imported  an 
exquisite  edition  of  Daudet's  Tartarin 
of  Tarascon  and  Tartarin  on  the  Alps, 
made  by  Dent  of  London.  The  book- 
making  is  excellent,  and  the  cleverly 
conceived  vignette  illustrations  which 
adorn  almost  every  page  have  admirably 
caught  the  atmospheie  of  the  text.  The 
picturesque  coloured  linings  give  the 
books  a  French  tone  ;  indeed,  but  for  the 
English  translation  one  could  imagine 
that  they  were  French  importations. 
(Price,  $1.00  each.) 

The  Messrs.  Sciibner  have  started  a 
timely  series  of  volumes  suitable  for 
light  summer  reading,  a  series,  by  the 
way,  which  shows  evidence  of  careful 
editing  and  discrimination.  Four  vol- 
umes have  so  far  been  issued  of  Stories 
by  English  Authors^  which  respectively 
include  tales  of  England,  Ireland,  Lon- 
don, and  France.  Present-day  favour- 
ites predominate  of  course,  but  the  old 
writers  are  not  neglected,  and  each  vol- 
ume has  a  frontispiece  in  photogravure 
of  some  well  known  author.  Great  care 
has  been  taken  to  give  the  best  stories 
of  the  various  authors,  as  will  be  readily 
seen  by  those  conversant  with  their 
work.  The  collection  has  been  made 
in  each  case  by  an  arrangement  with 
the  author  or  his  representative,  which 
gives  these  volumes  an  exceptional 
bmd  fide  value.  (Price,  75  cents  per 
volume.) In  Reminiscences  of  Liter- 
ary London  from  1779  to  1853  there  is 
gathered  a  wealth  of  readable  and  re- 
condite material  relating  to  the  pub- 
lisheks,  booksellers,  authors,  and  book 
auctioneeis  of  that  period.  The  mod- 
est little  volume,  charmingly  bound  and 
printed,  should  be  in  the  possession 
of  every  one  interested  in  books  and  au- 
thors. It  has  not  only  the  value  of  a 
chronicle  of  personal  recollections,  in 
which  many  of  the  literary  and  artistic 
lights  of  the  time  figure,  but  has  the  dis- 
tinction of    being  eminently   readable, 


and  in  the  new  light  thrown  upon  these 
pages  of  faded  history  the  record  has  a 
romantic  flavour,  which  enhances  its 
strong  interest  for  the  general  reader  as 
well  as  the  book-lover.  Such  books 
ought  at  least  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  bookseller's  clerk.  What  is  want- 
ed of  that  individual  more  than  ever 
nowadays  is  just  such  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge as  this  type  of  book  imparts  and 
the  enthusiasm  for  his  special  vocation 
which  it  begets.    (New  York  :  Francis  P. 

Hai  per .    % r . 00. ) In  Jail  with  Charles 

Dickens,  also  published  by  Mr.  Harper 
($r.25),  fastens  on  the  scenes  of  action 
in  Dickens's  novels  which  lie  within  the 
shadow  of  the  jail,  and  uses  this  as  a 
hinge  to  open  the  door  to  a  panorama 
of  picturesque  descriptions  of  Newgate, 
the  Fleet,  Marshalsea,  New  York  Tombs, 
Philadelphia  Bastille,  and  other  prisons, 
much  of  the  information  given  having 
been  gathered  from  personal  knowledge 
— at  least  so  says  the  author,  Alfred 
Trumble.  The  book  is  a  very  ingenious 
and  interesting  one,  and  those  who  have 
caught  Dickens's  fever  for  jail-hunting 
will  be  able  to  pursue  it  safely  and  in  an 

innocent  fashion  in  these  pages. We 

have  received  from  Messrs.  Vogt  Broth- 
ers, Morristown,  N.  J.,  a  copy  of  Authors 
and  Writers  Associated  with  Morristoavn, 
by  Julia  Keese  Colles,  of  which  a  second 
edition  has  just  been  issued.  Chronicles 
of  this  kind  are  apt  to  be  local  and  pro- 
vincial in  their  interest  and  lacking  in  lit- 
erarv  merit.  But  Mrs.  Colles's  book  is 
a  grand  exception  to  this  rule,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  rapid  sale  of  the  first  edi- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  Morristown  has 
been  and  still  is  a  centre  of  intellectual 
and  artistic  activity,  and  a  veritable  hive 
for  literary  workers,  and  it  is  rich  in 
associations,  literary,  historic,  and  artis- 
tic. The  story — for  a  story  the  author 
has  to  tell  and  tells  it  passing  well — is 
replete  with  distinguished  names,  some 
of  which  have  become  household  words 
throughout  the  land.  The  illustrations 
are  picturesque  and  valuable  in  their  in- 
terest, and  the  book  is  substantially 
bound  and  beautifully  printed  in  clear, 
bold  type.  Mrs.  Colles  has  so  handled 
with  skill  and  breadth  of  view  her  sub- 
ject as  to  make  it  of  wide  and  general 
interest.  The  book  is  sold  by  subscrip- 
tion for  I3.00. 
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SOME    RECENT    EDUCATIONAL   PUBLICATIONS. 


Messrs.  Silver,  Burdette  and  Company 
send  us  this  month  an  interesting  packet 
of  books,  among  them  some  of  especial 
interest  to  teachers  of  literature.  Topi- 
cal Notes  on  American  Authors^  by  Lucy 
Tappan,  of  the  Gloucester  (Mass.)  High 
School,  is  an  excellent  manual  for  use 
with  literature  classes.  It  takes  up  the 
great  American  authors  in  chronologi- 
cal order,  gives  with  each  some  charac- 
teristic extracts,  followed  by  a  list  of 
bibliographical  references,  an  analytical 
synopsis  of  his  life  and  works  arranged 
topically,  a  list  of  these,  five  or  six  teise 
characterisations  by  his  fellow-penmen, 
and  ending  with  a  number  of  very  in- 
teresting *'  miscellaneous  notes"  relat- 
ing to  such  subjects  as  the  sale  of  his 
works,  memorials,  references  to  anec- 
dotes, suggestions  for  selected  readings, 
etc.  A  condensed  syllabus  on  English 
versification,  illustrated  by  examples, 
concludes  the  book.  A  volume  like 
this  will  appeal  very  strongly  to  teach- 
ers, giving  them  in  a  nutshell  the  hints, 
facts,  and  suggestions  that  can  be  util- 
ised to  make  their  class-work  attractive 
as  well  as  instructive. 

Other  books  from  the  same  publishing 
house  are  editions  of  Shakespeare's  As 
You  Like  Jty  by  Professor  Homer  B. 
Sprague  (text,  notes,  and  index),  and 
Irving's  Sketch  Book^  by  Dr.  James 
Chalmers,  Platteville  Normal  School 
(Wisconsin),  with  rather  meagre  notes. 
A  very  good  book  for  children's  reading 
in  the  series  called  '*  The  World  and  its 
People"  deals  with  Africa.  More  nu- 
merous illustrations  would,  however, 
greatly  enhance  its  attractiveness  and 
interest.  The  few  that  are  given  are 
not  well  executed. 

In  Messrs.  Ginn  and  Company's  series 
of  "  Classics  for  Children"  appear  Selec- 
tions from  EpictetuSy  abridged  by  Mr. 
Ginn  from  Long's  translation,  and  The 
Adventures  of  Hatim  Tai\  translated  from 
the  Persian  by  Duncan  Forbes,  and  re- 
vised and  edited,  with  an  introduction, 
by  W.  R.  Alger.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  diverting  books  in  the  series,  and 
is  by  no  means  confined  in  its  interest 
to  children.  A  third  volume  in  the 
same  collection  is  Southey's  Life  of  Net- 
son^  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Al- 
bert F.  Blaisdell.     Boys,  especially,  will 


find  this  a  stirring  bit  of  reading.  In 
the  Athenaeum  Press  Series,  issued  by 
the  same  firm,  appears  a  volume  of  the 
poems  of  Keats,  with  a  sympathetic  in- 
troduction and  adequate  notes  by  Arlo 
Bates,  and  a  portrait  as  a  frontispiece. 

The  American  Book  Company  sends 
us  a  book  intended  for  teachers'  read- 
ing circles.  Its  title  is  School  Recreations 
and  Amusements,  and  its  chapters  take 
up  such  topics  as  morning  devotional 
exercises,  the  best  ways  to  make  the 
school-room  externally  attractive,  sing- 
ing games  for  little  pupils,  geographical 
recreations  (this  is  a  very  suggestive 
chapter),  gymnastic  exercises,  historical 
recreations  (another  good  paper),  school 
compositions,  school  exhibitions,  school 
debates,  a  list  of  easy  experiments  in 
physics  and  chemistry,  and  a  chapter 
on  recreations  in  Latin,  this  last  full  of 
stories,  jokes,  and  piins  gleaned  from 
various  sources  classical,  mediaeval,  and 
modern.  There  is  a  freshness  and  ori- 
ginality about  this  book  that  cannot 
fail  to  prove  stimulating  to  the  teacher 
who  is  in  danger  of  getting  into  a  rut 
or  becoming  mildewed.  The  author 
is  Mr.  Charles  W.  Mann,  of  the  Chica- 
go Academy.  ($1.00.)  School  Interests  and 
Duties  is  a  companion  volume,  also  by 
Mr.  Mann,  and  worthy  of  almost  equal 
commendation.  We  say  **  almost,"  be- 
cause its  general  good  sense  is  marred 
by  one  chapter  that  tends  to  enhance 
the  absurd  reverence  which  so  many 
Americans  manifest  for  the  Dictionary — 
a  reverence  amounting  to  a  superstition. 
($1.00.) 

The  New  England  Publishing  Com- 
pany bring  out  in  a  third  volume  a  life 
of  Horace  Mann,  by  Mr.  Albert  E.  Win- 
ship,  with  a  portrait  of  the  great  educa- 
tor. It  was  prepared  ^  propos  of  the 
Mann  anniversary  on  the  fourth  of  May 
last.  (50  cents.) In  the  English  Clas- 
sic Series,  published  by  Maynard,  Merrill 
and  Company,  appear  editions  of  Irv- 
ing's  Tales  of  a  Traveller  and  George 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner.  We  fail  to  under- 
stand why  all  the  volumes  in  this  series 
have  not  a  uniform  size  of  cover. 

Among  the  mathematical  text-books 
that  we  have  recently  received  are  Rob- 
inson's New  Higher  Arithmetic  f$i.oo), 
Lyman  YiaXVs  Elements  of  Algebra  ($1.00), 
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John  Macnie's  Elements  of  Plane  Geom- 
etry (75  cents),  and  A.  K.  Hornbrook's 
Concrete  Geometry  for  beginners,  this  last 
one  announcing  that  the  pupil's  success 
in  using  it  "  depends  very  largely  on  the 
teacher*' — a  sage  remark  that  is  true  of 
all  other  text-books  as  well  (75  cents). 
These  four  volumes  bear  the  imprint  of 
the  American  Book  Company. 

Mr.  Ralph  S.  Tarr's  Elementary  Physi- 
cal Geography^  published  by  the  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  is  one  of  the  clearest  pres- 
entations of  the  subject  that  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  the  judicious  exposition  of 
the  author  is  enhanced  and  made  more 
obvious  by  the  beautiful  type  in  which 
the  book  is  printed.  The  suggestions 
made  by  the  Geographical  Section  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten  have  been  borne 
in  mind  by  the  author,  though  he  has 
abstained  (wisely,  we  think)  from  ac- 
cepting every  principle  recommended  in 
their  report.  The  illustrations,  diagrams, 
and  figures  are  very  numerous,  and  in 
execution  harmonise  with  the  exquisite 
typography.     (1 1.40.) 

Classical  publications  are  less  numer- 
ous than  usual,  but  not  less  meritorious 
in  the  main.  •  An  announcement  lately 
made  by  the  Macmillan  Company  is  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  things  that  we 
have  seen  in  a  long  time.  It  sets  forth 
a  projected  series  of  handbooks  on  Ar- 
chaeology and  Antiquities,  each  one  to 
consist  of  some  200  to  300  pages,  fully 
illustrated,  and  with  a  bibliography  to 
date.     The  partial   list  of  these  hand- 


books already  announced  shows  the 
names  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  in  Europe  and  America  as 
among  the  contributors.  We  note  espe- 
cially the  manuals  on  Greek  Religion, 
by  Mr.  Louis  Dyer  ;  that  on  the  Roman 
Religion,  by  Mr.  Ward  Fowler  ;  on  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Greeks,  by  Professor 
John  Williams  White  ;  on  Roman  Sculp- 
ture, by  M.  Salomon  Reinach  ;  on  An- 
cient Painting,  by  Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  of 
the  British  Museum  ;  on  the  Scientific 
Knowledge  of  the  Ancients,  by  Profes- 
sor Paul  Shorey  ;  on  Slavery,  by  Mr. 
Frank  Jevons  ;  on  Greek  Architecture, 
by  Piofessor  Marquand  ;  and  on  Roman 
Aichitecture,  by  Professor  Kelsey.  The 
whole  series  when  completed  will  give  to 
the  English  and  American  student,  in  a 
far  more  convenient  form,  a  work  to  be 
compared  with  I  wan  Miiller's  Handbuch 
in  Geiman — a  famous  treasure-house  of 
information  to  every  scholar.  The  first 
volume  of  the  series  has  already  ap- 
peared— Mr.  Ernest  Gardner's  Greek 
Sculpture y  which  we  reserve  for  further 
notice  hereafter. 

Mr.  David  McKay,  of  Philadelphia, 
brings  out  a  revised  edition  of  Mui  ray's 
Manual  of  Mythology^  with  several  hand- 
some plates  and  one  hundred  illustra- 
tions. For  the  general  student,  this 
book  is  by  far  the  best  thing  of  its  kind 
in  English,  and  may  be  very  cordially 
recommended  to  all  teachers  of  mythol- 
ogy and  of  the  classics  in  general. 
($1.25.) 


A    MUNIFICENT    GIFT  TO   THE    NEW    YORK    PUBLIC 

LIBRARY. 


Mr.  John  S.  Kennedy,  of  New  York, 
whose  generosity  has  been  substantially 
shown  before,  has  again  made  New 
Yoik  his  debtor  by  presenting  to  the 
Public  Library,  of  which  he  is  a  trus- 
tee, the  entire  library  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet.  The  libraiy  contains 
something  over  five  thousand  volumes, 
and  bears  chiefly  upon  biography  and 
history.  But  that  part  which  has  given 
it  a  wide  reputation  for  years  past  is 
the  superb  collection  of  122  extra-illus- 
trated volumes  bearing  upon  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  work  on  Old  NewYork  some  of  whose 
illustrations  do  not  bear  the  inscription 


**  copied  from  the  original,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet, 
of  New  York."  And  now,  through  Mr. 
Kennedy,  the  great  collection,  consist- 
ing of  books,  portraits,  autographs, 
maps,  broadsides,  etc.,  will  remain  in- 
tact and  known  as  the  Emmet  Collection, 
forever  accessible  to  the  scholar. 

Two  years  ago  the  Lenox  Library 
purchased  Dr.  Emmet's  magnificent  col- 
lection of  colonial  newspapers,  and  as  it 
also  recently  acquired  the  library  of  the 
late  George  Bancroft,  it  will  be  a  Mecca 
for  the  American  historian. 

By  next  autumn  the  public  will  be 
able  to  examine  the  following  treasures 
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(I  mention  but  a  few  of  the  more  inter- 
esting) : 

Francis,  Old  New  York,  extended  from  one 
volume  to  five  by  the  addition  of  1169  illustra- 
tions, 84  autographs,  796  portraits,  etc. 

The  original  manuscript  of  the  above. 

Generals  of  the  Revolution,  extended  from  two 
i2mo  vols,  to  eight  folio  vols,  by  1538  illustra- 
tions, 523  portraits,  69  maps,  etc. 

Original  Account  rendered  by  Paul  Jones  to 
Mr.  Jeflfcrson,  the  American  Minister  to  France, 
with  two  signed  autograph  letters  of  Paul  Jones 
and  12  illustrations. 

History  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line,  166  il- 
lustrations, with  original  order  from  Lord  Balti- 
more directing  Mason  and  Dixon  to  make  the 
survey,  41  autographs  of  William  Penn,  etc. 

Minutes  of  a  Court  of  Inquiry  upon  the  Case  of 
Major  Andr^,  with  copies  of  papers  found  upon 
him. 

Henjamin  Franklin  autograph  signed  letters  on 
Smoking  Chimneys. 

Irving's  Life  of  Washington,  extended  to  five 
volumes,  containing  the  original  will  leaving  the 
estate  of  Mt.  Vernon  to  his  brother,  the  origi- 
nal contract  for  the  building  of  Washington's 
tomb,  nine  autograph  signed  letters  of  Washing- 
ton, and  one  of  the  only  two  extant  autographs  of 
Washington's  mother. 

The  most  interesting  work  to  the  New 
Yorker  is  T/ie  ///story  of  New  York^  by  the 
late  Miss  Booth,  extended  from  two  oc- 
tavo volumes  to  eight  folio  volumes  by 
the  addition  of  3830  illustrations,  of 
which  2394  are  autographs.  In  this  will 
be  found  the  original  letter  from  Ad- 
miral Digby,  in  charge  of  the  English 
navy,  to  Governor  Clinton,  setting  the 
date  for  the  departure  of  the  British 
fleet,  and  asking  permission  to  leave 
some  boats  until  convenient  to  send  for 
them.  Also  the  original  letter  from  Sir 
Guy  Carleton,  commanding  the  British 
army,  naming  the  date  of  the  army's 
departure. 

The  gem  of  the  collection,  according 


to  Dr.  Emmet,  is  Lossing's  Field  Book 
of  the  Revolution^  extended  from  two  8vo 
volumes  to  twelve  folio  volumes  by  3880 
illustrations,  of  which  2443  are  auto- 
graphs, 98  portraits,  346  views,  31  news- 
papers, II  maps,  etc.  Here  will  be 
found  the  first  draft  of  the  complete  cor- 
respondence between  General  Gates  and 
General  Bourgoyne,  after  Bourgoyne's 
surrender  at  Saratoga,  and  the  first 
rough  draft  submitted  by  Gates  of  the 
terms  of  surrender  and  signed  by  him. 
The  final  terms  signed  by  both  jjenerals 
is  at  the  New  York  Histoiical  Society. 
The  gathering  together  of  these  treas- 
ures has  taken  Dr.  Emmet  over  fifty 
years,  and  the  quest  in  search  of  certain 
portraits  and  documents,  as  related  by 
him  in  a  reminiscent  mood,  is  as  ex- 
citing as  any  adventures  of  the  renowned 
Sherlock  Holmes.  Often  there  would 
be  no  piinted  portrait  of  some  Revolu- 
tionary leader,  and  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  hunt  up  old  oil-paintings  and 
send  photographers  to  the  spot  to  take 
copies.  Unfoitunately  the  daughters 
of  the  family  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
of!  with  them  the  portiaits  of  their  an- 
cestors when  they  married  and  left  their 
homes.  This  entailed  much  genealogi- 
cal investigation,  tracing  descents,  and 
changes  of  residence,  often  through 
many  countries.  One  such  hunt  led  the 
doctor  to  Holland,  only  to  find  that  the 
coveted  portrait  was  in  safe  keeping  in 
Philadelphia. 

But  this  short  account  can  do  no  moie 
than  whet  the  appetite  of  the  granger- 
ite.  He  must  hie  him  to  the  Public 
Library  and  view  the  treasures  for  him* 
self. 

Annie  Nathan  Meyer. 


THE     BOOKMAN^S     LETTER-BOX. 


So  many  of  the  letters  that  come  to 
us  relate  to  questions  of  general  inter- 
est, that  we  have  decided  to  leserve  our 
answeis  to  them  for  a  special  depart- 
ment of  this  magazine,  in  which,  from 
time  to  time,  we  shall  have  an  amicable 
chat  with  our  valued  coriespondents. 

I. 

In  the  last  number  of  The  Bookman 
we  had  something  to  say  about  Profes- 
sor William  Cranston  Lawton's  English 
hexameters,  as  seen  in  h\%  Art  and  //u- 


manity  in  //omer.  Now  Professor  Law- 
ton  wiites  to  us  as  follows  : 

Dear  Bookman  :    You  ask,  "How  would  Pro- 
fessor Lawton  scan"  the  verse  : 

**Unto  the  house   of   my  wise    father,  in  which  I  assur* 
thee"  .  .  . 

May  I  answer?  Verses  are  not  meant  to  be 
scanfudf  but  to  be  r^tf^— naturally,  and  rather 
swiftly.  The  rhythm  should  not  run  counter  to 
the  sense,  unless  for  a  special  effect,  like  a  Wagne- 
rian discord  ;  but  neither  must  it,  with  mathemat- 
ical monotony,  coincide  with  it.  Here  the  very 
weak  "of"  makes  **  my"  (relatively)  emphatic. 
Nausicaa's  innocent  pride  in  her  royal  rank  and 
the  rich  diphthongal  *'  mai "  help  out  the  effect. 
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The  "caesura,'*  again,  is  but  the  natural  pause 
for  breath  in  any  long  line.  Here  the  very  com- 
ma *'  tells  you  when."  After  making  it,  you  will 
be  conscious  of  a  lesser  rest  already  taken,  after 
house. 

There  are  plenty  of  worse,  bad,  indefensible 
verses  among  my  experiments.  My  excuse  for  de- 
fending this  one  is  that  my  kindly  critic  applies 
an  anatomical  test  which  neither  Homer  nor  Vergil 
would  pass.  The  special  difficulties  in  English 
are  so  great  that  hexameters  will  always  be  a  rare 
and  costly  exotic  at  best.  Don't  chill  them. 
Lochinvar  is  good,  rhythmically,  I  believe.  Why 
cavil  that  "out"  in  the  first  line  doesn't  need  to 
be  "stressed"?  Paradise  Lost  is  good  blank 
verse  ;  yet  '*  and"  is  '*  stressed. "if  you  please,  in 
the  first  line.  The  answer  is,  these  things  were 
not  meant  nor  made  to  illustrate  a  mechanical 
rule  of  prosody.     They  are  poetry. 

Cordially  yours, 
William  C.  Lawton. 

Adelphi  Academy.  Brooklyn,  May  26,  1896. 

In  other  words,  Professor  Lawton  de- 
fends the  Bucolic  Caesura  in  English  be- 
cause it  is  perfectly  orthodox  in  Greek 
and  in  Latin.  Now  these  things  are 
matters  of  taste  and  theory,  and  Profes- 
sor Lawton  is  fully  entitled  to  his  own 
standard  of  taste  and  his  own  private 
and  particular  theory.  Our  notion  is 
that  one  cannot,  in  writing  hexameters  in 
English,  deal  with  them  quite  so  freely 
as  is  done  in  the  ancient  languages. 
And  the  reason  is  perfectly  obvious.  In 
Greek  and  Latin  the  quantity  of  the  syl- 
lables is  definitely  fixed,  so  that  how- 
ever the  caesura  and  the  metrical  accent 
may  be  varied,  the  dactyls  and  spondees 
stand  out  as  plainly  defined  as  ever,  and 
the  mind  still  retains  the  verse-effect. 
In  English,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
quantitative  distinctions  aie  almost 
wholly  due  to  the  accentuation,  this  can- 
not be  rashly  tampered  with.  As  soon 
as  one  depaits  from  a  fairly  normal 
scheme  the  rhythm,  the  cadence,  and, 
in  fact,  the  whole  metrical  effect  go  by 
the  board,  and  the  lines  become  mere 
piose.  Consequently,  if  one  insists  on 
writing  English  hexameters,  he  will  best 
avoid  monotony  by  varying  the  succes- 
sion of  his  dactyls  and  spondees,  and 
will,  like  the  Alexandrians,  allow  him- 
self a  larger  number  of  spondaic  lines 
than  did  the  strictly  classical  writers  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Even  then  a  certain 
monotony  is  unavoidable  ;  but  this  is 
partly  inherent  in  the  hexameter  itself 
— in  Vergil's  as  well  as  in  Longfellow's 
— and  is  partly  the  penalty  that  one 
must  pay  for  writing  hexameters  in  Eng- 
lish at  all.  Professor  Lawton  truly  says 
that  the  English  hexameter  is  *'a  rare 


and  costly  exotic,*'  and  therefore  it  must 
be  handled  with  the  greatest  delicacy  of 
touch  and  the  gieatest  metiical  discre- 
tion, and  we  think  that  he  is  the  wisest 
versifier  who  choses  it  only  for  short 
and  sti  iking  bits  of  composition. 

II. 

In  the  February  number  of  The  Book- 
man we  made  some  comment  on  the  fact 
that  Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  Venezuelan 
correspondence,  uses  the  name  of  the 
United  States  as  a  plural  noun,  while 
Mr.  Olney  invariably  treated  it  as  if  it 
were  in  the  singular  number  ;  one  say- 
ing, **  the  United  States  are^''  and  the 
other,  **  the  United  States /V."  A  some- 
what belated  criticism  of  our  remarks 
has  come  to  us  from  a  Southern  gentle- 
man, whom  we  respect  both  for  his 
scholarship  and  for  the  excellent  temper 
in  which  he  writes.  He  points  out  that 
the  constitutional  lawyers  in  the  early 
period  of  our  national  history  invariably 
used  the  plural  form,  and  then  cites  also 
a  like  usage  by  General  Washington  and 
others.  We  think  that  our  correspond- 
ent must  have  slightly  misunderstood 
the  drift  of  our  remarks.  We  did  not 
express  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  the 
noun  as  a  plural  is  wrong,  but  only  that 
its  use  in  the  singular  is  right.  It  all 
depends  on  how  you  look  at  it.  The 
members  of  the  Convention  that  framed 
the  Constitution  had  known  the  States 
only  as  separate  colonies,  and  later  as 
independent  political  entities,  and  even 
after  the  formation  of  the  Union  they 
still,  in  speaki  ng  of  the  *  *  United  States, ' ' 
thought  of  them  in  a  particularistic  spir- 
it, as  was  very  natural.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  nationalism  has  largely 
prevailed  over  particularism  in  the  pub- 
lic consciousness,  so  that  **  United 
States"  is  used  as  merely  a  name  to  de- 
note a  definite  and  compact  political 
monad  without  any  thought  of  the  orig- 
inal grammatical  plurality  of  the  words. 
Hence,  one  says,  **  The  United  States  is 
resolved  to  enforce  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine," just  as  one  would  say,  "  Mr. 
Black's  *  Three  Feathers  '  is  full  of  hu- 
mour." We  trust  that  our  correspon- 
dent sees  the  point. 

III. 

Here  is  a  person  who  smites  us  with 
the  club  of  authority,  and  who  flings  at 
us  the  dictum  of  a  printed  book  !     Some 
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time  ago  we  mildly  inquired  of  the  new 
Laureate  how  he  would  construe  the 
word  '*  seat"  in  his  line  **  [hej  has  been 
given  a  seat."  Our  correspondent  with 
much  glee  points  out  that  in  Mickle- 
john*s  English  Grammar  it  is  specifically 
stated  that  when  a  verb  in  the  active 
voice  is  followed  by  a  dative  and  an  ac- 
cusative, the  accusative  may  be  retained 
when  the  form  of  the  sentence  is  changed 
to  the  passive.  This,  we  admit,  is  bad 
for  us,  for  although  we  are  not  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Micklejohn,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  great  and 
good  man,  and  that  if  he  says  a  thing  it 
is  pretty  apt  to  be  so.  Still,  there  are 
some  fundamental  principles  of  lan- 
guage that  even  a  Micklejohn  cannot 
shatter — at  least  all  at  once.  One  of 
these  principles  is  that  the  passive  voice, 
denoting  as  it  does  that  upon  which  the 
action  is  performed,  cannot  from  its  very 
essence  itself  be  used  to  convey  the  ac- 
tion to  an  object,  and  therefore  cannot 
govern  an  accusative.  If  it  could,  it 
would  no  longer  be  passive  but  active, 
and  we  should  have  in  linguistics  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  extension.  There- 
fore we  still  ask  how  Mr.  Austin  would 
construe  the  word  **  seat*'  in  the  quoted 
line. 

We  think,  however,  that  the  Mickle- 
john method  of  settling  the  question  by 
dogmatic  assertion  is  rather  better  than 
the  absurd  defence  put  forward  by  some 
rash  persons  who  wish  to  justify  an  ex- 
pression in  English  because  something 
like  it  can  be  found  in  Latin  or  Greek. 
English,  we  may  remark,  is  neither  Latin 
nor  Greek,  and  it  possesses  no  such  lax 
use  of  the  accusative  case  as  those  lan- 
guages can  show  in  their  adverbial  em- 
ployment of  it.  We  wonder  whether 
these  ingenious  scholars  would  justify 
in  English  a  sentence  like  **  Times  is 
bad,"  because  the  Greek  possesses  such 
a  thing  as  the  Schema  Pindaricum  ? 
Still  more  idiotic  is  the  argument  based 
on  the  fact  that  by  raking  over  our  lan- 
guage with  a  fme-tooth  comb  a  number 
of  parallels  to  Mr.  Austin's  constructions 
can  be  found  in  various  writers  from 
Hampole  to  E.  B.  Andrews.  What  does 
it  mean  when  one  finds  such  things  in 
writers  of  English  that  is  ordinarily 
good  ?  The  sane  and  large-minded 
scholar  when  he  comes  upon  them, 
knowing  that  all  writers  in  all  languages 
make  occasional  slips,  does  not  note 
down  eveiy  stray  anacoluthon  or  chance 


infelicity  as  having  any  linguistic  lesson 
to  convey,  but  merely  passes  it  over  as  a 
bit  of  inevitable  carelessness.  A  pedant 
and  formalist,  on  the  contrary,  culls 
these  things  out  as  rare  and  precious 
pearls  of  speech,  bows  down  to  them 
and  worships  them,  and  reverently  en- 
shrines them  in  a  special  philological 
niche,  to  be  spoken  of  with  bated  breath 
forever  after  as  Grammatical  Excep- 
tions. 

IV. 

Here  is  a  letter  that  has  interested  us 
very  much  indeed,  because  the  questions 
which  it  asks  are  asked  again  and  again 
of  every  editor,  and  because  the  am- 
bition of  the  young  lady  who  wrote  it  is 
the  ambition  of  thousands  of  others  who 
feel  that  they  have  within  themselves 
talents  that  only  lack  a  fair  field  of  op- 
portunity to  win  the  sort  of  success 
that  is  of  all  the  most  fascinating  to  an 
intelligent  and  generous  mind. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman  : 

I  write  to  you  for  direction  and  assistance, 
which  I  trust  it  may  be  in  your  line  to  give,  and 
for  which  I  am  willing  to  pay  a  just  valuation. 

While  pursuing  my  vocation  as  writer  of  verse, 
short  stories,  sketches,  timely  articles,  humorous 
hits,  etc. ,  I  desire  to  get  into  a  newspaper  office, 
into  a  magazine  office,  or  publishing  house  ;  to 
connect  myself  with  regular  journalistic  work  in 
any  capacity  whatever. 

I  have  nearly  completed  a  course   in    stenog 

raphy  and  type-writing  at  the  School,  and 

have  thought  that  it  might  not  be  unpractical  for 
me  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view  by  becoming 
editor's  assistant  or  amanuensis  at,  if  need  be,  a 
nominal  salary.     But  the  question  is,  how  ? 

To  offer  my  services  at  nominal  rates  for  the  val- 
ue of  such  apprenticeship  might  of  itself  depreciate 
those  services  and  stand  against  me.  The  only 
reason  why  I  should  make  this  offer  is  that  I  am 
confident  I  could  make  myself  of  value.  And 
through  what  medium  could  I  make  such  an  ofifer  ? 

This  is  a  private  letter,  and  a  stamped  envelope 
is  enclosed  for  an  answer.  But  the  question  is  a 
public  one,  and  you  may  print  an  answer  in  The 
Bookman  some  time  if  you  feel  inclined.  There 
are  paths  for  the  conscientious  worker  which  lead 
straight  into  mercantile  houses,  plumbing,  or 
millinery,  but  the  worker  in  literature  has  no 
such  beaten  road  to  follow  if  he  seeks  to  enter 
journalism. 

1  have  time  to  do  good  work  and  to  try  to  do 
better,  but  not  to  hang  around  newspaper  offices 
in  the  attitude  of  a  literary  mendicant  looking  for 
the  crumbs  that  may  fall.  That  is  one  way  I 
have  not  tried  and  will  not  try.  I  had  almost 
said  I  will  die  first,  but  I  will  change  that  form 
and  say  that  I  will  quit  writing  first.  Neither  of 
these  alternatives  is  a  very  hard  thing  for  the 
world  perhaps,  but  rather  unpleasant  for  me. 

I  will  cheerfully  pay  you  anything  you  think  I 
ought  for  reading  this  letter.  It  is  the  duty  of 
one  of  a  number  of  sufferers  sometimes  to  cry  out, 
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whether  help  ever  reaches  himself  in  particular  or 
not. 

I  have  read  The  Bookman  enough  to  know 
that  it  seeks  to  be  of  value  not  only  to  writers 
who  have  established  themselves,  but  to  those  who 
seek  worthily  to  do  so,  and  hope  I  have  not  in- 
truded upon  its  editors  too  far  for  their  forgive- 
ness. 

With  best  wishes  for  their  paper  and  themselves, 
I  am, 

Very  truly, 


Now,  we  think  that  it  should  have  oc- 
curred to  this  young  lady  that  if  there 
is  no  beaten  road  for  the  conscientious 
worker  to  follow  if  he  wishes  to  enter 
literature,  as  there  is  for  the  merchant, 
tlje  plumber,  and  the  milliner,  the  rea- 
son is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
essential  and  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween literature  and  the  other  occupa- 
tions that  she  mentions.  Any  one  who 
earnestly  desires  it  and  has  a  fair  amount 
of  intelligence  may  become  a  capable 
salesman,  a  passable  plumber,  or  (we 
presume)  a  moderately  successful  mil- 
liner. But  not  all  the  ambition  in  thd 
world,  nor  all  the  ability  in  the  world, 
unless  it  be  of  that  particular  kind,  wiU 
make  of  the  young  man  or  the  young 
woman  an  acceptable  writer.  Yet,  un- 
fortunately, the  ambition  exists  in  thou- 
sands who  lack  the  special  ability,  the 
literary  touch,  the  journalistic  instinct ; 
and  this  is  why  the  path  of  the  beginner 
who  really  has  the  ability  is  so  very 
difficult.  Every  editor,  every  publisher 
is  beset  by  scores  of  would-be  writers 
who  ask  for  **  only  a  chance  ;'*  and  it  is 
the  number  of  these  that  makes  it  so  ut- 
terly impossible  for  the  editor  and  the 
publisher  to  try  the  experiment,  for 
if  he  did  so,  his  whole  time  would  be 


taken  up  in  the  process.  In  the  early 
stages  of  our  editorship  we  were  weak 
enough  to  take  in  hand  a  very  ambitious 
individual  who  asked  for  *' a  chance." 
His  work  turned  out  to  be  execrable  in 
every  way,  but  he  couldn't  see  it,  and 
after  we  had  expended  several  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  time  and  several  mil- 
lion dollars*  worth  of  patience  upon  him, 
and  after  he  had  haunted  our  office, 
and  chased  us  into  our  club,  and  way- 
laid us  at  our  home,  we  had  to  stop  this 
sort  of  thing  in  a  very  summary  way, 
thereby  making  an  enemy  and  getting 
never  a  word  of  thanks  for  all  the  trouble 
that  we  had  taken.  Not  to  be  prolix, 
we  must  advise  our  correspondent  by  all 
means  to  secure  some  position,  however 
humble,  that  will  pay  her  expenses,  and 
then  to  write  unceasingly,  and  send  what 
she  writes  to  the  papers  and  the  maga- 
zines— expecting  no  pay  at  all,  but  writ- 
ing solely  for  recognition.  One  must 
be  underpaid  at  first  in  order  to  be  over- 
paid at  last.  No  editor  cares  a  straw 
for  any  testimonial  that  a  writer  can 
bring  him,  or  for  any  expression  of  zeal, 
ambition,  or  desire  to  please.  What  he 
does  care  for  is  the  unimpeachable  evi- 
dence of  good  work  promptly  and  effi- 
ciently done.  As  soon  as  he  sees  this 
(and  he  will  never  see  it  with  painful  fre- 
quency) the  writer  will  not  have  **  to 
hang  around  newspaper  offices,'*  but 
will  presently  have  publishers  and  edi- 
tors alike  besieging  him  for  **copy.** 
We  salute  our  correspondent ;  and  we 
may  add  that  from  the  very  clear-cut 
letter  that  she  has  written,  we  infer  that 
if  she  takes  our  excellent  advice  she  will 
in  the  end  attain  the  full  measure  of 
success  that  we  sincerely  wish  her. 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  June  i,  1896. 

Both  sales  and  publications  for  the  past  month 
have  been  confined  very  largely  to  fiction,  and 
there  has  been  especially  a  large  demand  for 
MadeloHy  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Weir  of  Henniston^ 
by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  Summer  in 
Arcady^  by  James  Lane  Allen. 

The  tendency  to  reprint  the  earlier  works  of 


authors  who  have  recently  become  prominent  is 
still  noticeable,  the  new  editions  of  An  Oeean  l^ree 
Lance,  by  W.  Clark  Russell,  and  the  proposed 
publication  of  Maggie,  by  Stephen  Crane,  being 
illustrations  of  this  fact. 

The  popularity  of  The  Damnation  of  Theron 
Ware,  by  Harold  Frederic,  published  in  England 
with  the  title  of  Illumination,  has  been  remark- 
able, the  publishers  finding  it  difficult  to  supply 
the  demand. 
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Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,  A  Kentucky  Car- 
dinal,  A  Singular  Life,  and  A  Social  Highwayman 
continue  to  sell  steadily  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  stories  of  Marie  Corclli.  F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford, John  Kendrick  Bangs,  and  Stephen  Crane. 

In  paper-bound  novels  sales  are  comparatively 
light.  The  issues  of  the  month  include  A  Win- 
ning Hazard,  by  Mrs.  Alexander,  and  A  Faithful 
Traitor,  by  Effie  Adelaide  Rowlands ;  these,  to- 
gether with  The  Unclassed,  by  George  Gissing, 
and  Titus,  by  Florence  Morse  Kingsley,  have  been 
the  leading  sellers. 

Outside  of  fiction,  The  History  of  the  Warfare 
of  Science  with  Theology,  by  Andrew  D.  White, 
and  Democracy  and  Liberty,  by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky, 
have  sold  very  -well.  Through  Jungle  and  Desert, 
by  William  Astor  Chanler,  is  also  in  fair  demand. 

On  athletic  subjects.  Track  Athletics  in  Detail, 
from  Harper's  Round  Table,  has  been  published, 
and  is  very  fully  illustrated  from  instantaneous 
photographs.  Bicycling  for  Ladies,  by  M.  E. 
Ward,  is  also  a  particularly  attractive  and  timely 
book,  which  has  met  with  considerable  success. 

The  first  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Mark 
Twain,  The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn,  is 
now  ready,  and  is  much  more  attractive  than  the 
old  subscription  edition,  and  at  the  reduced  price 
will  probably  be  sold  freely  by  the  trade. 

On  religious  subjects  the  call  has  been  greatest 
for  Stephen,  by  Florence  Morse  Kingsley,  and  Ian 
Maclaren's  two  books,  The  Mindof  the  Master  and 
The  Upper  Room, 

Reports  of  trade  generally  indicate  a  quiet  state 
of  affairs.  School-book  business  is  entirely  over 
until  the  autumn,  and  library  trade  is  diminishing 
to  a  great  extent. 

The  early  travellers  are  starting  for  the  West 
and  South  ;  their  lines,  however,  are  not  yet  com- 
plete, and  will  not  be  shown  in  New  York  for 
several  months.  The  publishers  are  announcing 
new  bindings  and  styles  for  the  autumn  trade,  and 
there  is  likely  to  be  considerable  competition  in 
the  various  lines  of  i2mos,  i6mos,  etc.,  during 
the  next  season. 

The  following  list  of  books  contains  the  most 
popular  works  as  indicated  by  their  sale,  and 
shows  how  large  the  tendency  is  to  read  fiction  at 
this  time  of  year. 

Adam  Johnstone's  Son.  By  F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford.    $1.50. 

A  Lady  of  Quality.  By  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett.     $1.50. 

Tom  Grogan.    By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.   $1.50. 

Madelon.     by  Mary  E.  Wilkins.    $1.25. 

The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  By  Harold 
Frederic.     $1.50. 

The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.  By  Stephen  Crane. 
$1.00. 

Stephen.    By  Florence  Morse  Kingsley.    $1  25. 

A  Singular  Life.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
$1  25. 

The  Sorrows  of  Satan.   By  Marie  Corelli.  $1.50. 

Cinderella.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
$1.00. 

Besi^ie  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
claren.     $1.25. 

Weir  of  Hermislon.  By  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son.    $1.50. 

The  Mind  of  the   Master.     By  Ian  Maclaren. 

$1  50. 

Democracy  and  Liberty.  By  William  E.  H. 
Lecky.     2  vols.     $5.00 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
75  cts. 


WESTERN   LETTER. 

Chicago,  June  i.  1896. 

The  record  of  business  done  during  May  shows 
that  trade  is  upon  the  whole  fairly  good  and  even 
satisfactory.  It  was  best  perhaps  during  the  first 
half  of  the  month,  owing  chiefly  to  the  activity  of 
library  business,  which  was  unusually  good  for 
May.  General  trade  too  has  been  active,  and  the 
excellent  demand  for  the  latest  books,  which  has 
been  quite  the  leading  feature  of  spring  business, 
shows  no  signs  of  abatement. 

Reports  from  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Western 
territory  seem  to  indicate  that  business  there  is 
reviving  a  little,  after  a  long  period  of  depression. 
Representatives  of  the  Eastern  houses  who  have 
just  returned  from  their  annual  spring  trips  to 
that  region,  confess  to  having  had  fair  sales,  and 
concur  in  the  opinion  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
more  hopeful  feeling  generally  among  the  tra^c 
there  than  has  been  noticeable  for  a  long  time. 

Andrew  D.  White's  Warfare  of  Science  is  meet- 
ing with  a  remarkable  sale  for  a  book  of  its  class, 
and  appears  to  be  finding  readers  among  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  judging  from  the  miscel- 
laneous character  of  the  orders  which  are  coming 
in  for  it,  from  all  corners  of  the  land. 

A  large  amount  of  purchasing  for  fall  whole* 
sale  trade  is  now  done  in  this  city  during  May. 
and  all  of  the  houses  which  make  lines  of  sixteen- 
mos and  twelvemos  had  representatives  here 
last  month  showing  their  preparations  for  the  com- 
ing season.  Each  year  brings  great  changes  in 
these  popular  books,  the  previous  year's  designs 
being  usually  superseded  by  new  styles,  and  as 
much  out  of  date  as  a  year-old  fashion  plate.  It 
is  pleasing  to  note  that  excepting  the  very  cheap 
series,  in  which  the  aim  seems  to  be  to  cheapen 
the  book  at  the  expense  of  everything  in  its  make 
up,  the  general  tendency  of  the  lines  is  an  upward 
one,  toward  better  binding  and  better  books  in 
every  way.  Certain  it  is  that  the  books  shown 
this  year  surpass  everything  heretofore  attempted, 
and  the  best  of  them  should  be  very  popular  dur- 
ing the  coming  season. 

Kindergarten  literature  is  one  of  the  things  for 
which  the  demand  is  growing  all  the  time,  and 
quite  a  good  business  is  now  done  here  in  books 
which  deal  with  the  labors  and  elucidate  the  sys- 
tem of  Froebel  and  his  successors.  Indeed,  books 
by  such  popular  writers  on  this  subject  as  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Harrison  and  Susan  E.  Blow  meet  with 
sales  that  many  eminent  novelists  would  be  glad 
to  command. 

The  sales  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  novels 
and  Eugene  Field's  verse  and  prose  are  still  very 
active. 

The  month  of  May  has  been  rich,  relatively,  in 
new  publications,  the  most  prominent  being  Mark 
Twain's  Joan  of  Arc,  H.  B.  Fuller's  The  Puppet 
Booth,  James  Lane  Allen's  Summer  in  Arcady, 
Miss  Wilkins*  Madelon,  R.  L.  Stevenson's  Weir 
of  Hermiston,  Zola's  Rome,  Ian  Maclaren's  Mind 
of  the  Master,  Holmes'  Life  and  Letters,  the  last 
named  being  decidedly  the  book  of  the  month. 

The  best  selling  book  in  the  sixteenmo  class 
at  present  is  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.'s  cheap  edition  of 
the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  Considering  that  this  is 
the  dull  time  of  the  year  for  sixteenmos,  its  sales 
are  simply  marvellous. 

The  demand  for  Menticulture  is  still  very 
active,  and  a  large  number  was  sold  last  month. 
This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider 
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that  books  of  this  class  generally  go  slowly  during 
the  summer  months. 

A  Lady  of  Quality  is  still  selling  largely,  and 
has  a  very  good  record  for  May.  l^om  Grogan 
also  was  in  good  request.  The  sale  of  Conan 
Doyle's  various  books  appears  to  have  fallen  off  a 
bit,  and  S,  R.  Crockett's  novels  also  are  now 
moving  much  more  slowly.  This  may  be  account- 
ed for,  partially  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  the  dull 
season  is  now  upon  us.  On  the  other  hand,  James 
Kendrick  Bangs'  book  and  James  Lane  Allen's 
works  show  scarcely  any  falling  off  at  all. 

The  following  books  led  the  demand  last  month, 
in  the  order  named. 

Cinderella  and  Other  Stories.  By  Richard 
Harding  Davis.     $1.00. 

Tom  Grogan.    By  F    Mopkinson  Smith.   $1.50. 

A  Lady  of  Quality.  By  Mrs.  F.  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett.    %\  50. 

Madelon.     By  Mary  E.  Wilkins.     $1.25. 

Life  and  Letters  of  O.  W.  Holmes.  By  John 
T.  Morse.  Jr.  2  vols.     $5.00. 

Summer  in  Arcady.  Byjames  Lane  Allen.  $1.25. 

Adam  Johnstone's  Son.  By  F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford.    $1.50 

A  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.  By  John  Kendrick 
Bangs.     $1.50. 

Menticulture  ;  or,  the  A  B  C  of  True  Living. 
By  Horace  Fletcher.    $1.00. 

The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.     $1.25. 

A  Singular  Life.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
$1.25. 

The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.  By  Stephen 
Crane.     $1.00. 

The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Gilbert  Parker. 
$1.50. 

The  Puppet- Booth.  By  Henry  B.  Fuller. 
$1.25. 

The  Mind  of  the  Master.  By  Ian  Maclaren. 
$1.50. 

The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  By  Harold 
Frederic.     $1.50. 

The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena.  By  Thomson 
Jay  Hudson.     $1.50. 


ENGLISH  LETTER. 

London,  April   20  to  May  23,  1896. 

Bearing  in  mind  alv/ays  that  t|ie  time  of  the 
year  is  taken  into  account  in  making  the  state- 
ment, it  may  be  said  that  trade  during  the  period 
in  question  has  been  all  that  could  be  reasonably 
expected.  There  are  not  wanting,  however,  in- 
dications of  very  little  attention  being  paid  to  the 
bookselling  branch  of  many  businesses,  nor  can 
this  be  wondered  at  while  a  discount  of  three 
pence  in  the  shilling  is  expected  everywhere,  and 
drapers  are  offering  eight  pence  three  farthing 
books. 

On  looking  round,  the  first  striking  feature  is 
the  inquiry  for  books  dealing  with  stock  ex- 
change transactions ;  Dr.  Aubrey's  Stock  Ex- 
chan<re  Investments  with  others  have  sold  freely. 

It  must  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  an  author  to 
find  a  suitable  title  for  his  book,  and  one  that  has 
not  already  been  used.  The  Imagination  of  their 
Hearts^  Without  Sin,  As  the  Shadow  of  a  Great 
Rock,  etc.,  are  evidently  Biblical  phrases. 

Anything  and  everything  bearing  on  South 
Africa  is  eagerly  bought.     The  title  of   Mr.  Re- 


gan's book,  Boer  atid  Uitlander^  appeals  at  once 
to  public  interest. 

The  members  of  the  trade  are  a  little  curious  to 
know  if  they  will  benefit  by  the  formation  of  the 
Publishers'  Association,  but  in  this  age  of  com- 
petition it  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Cricket  has 
several  additions  to  its  literature,  W.  W.  Read, 
the  Surrey  player,  having  contributed  a  volume 
on  the  subject,  which  is  very  popular. 

Guide  books  are  much  wanted,  and  time  does 
not  alter  the  leading  position  of  Murray,  Black, 
Baedeker,  and  Baddeley.  R.  L.  Stevenson's 
Weirof  Hermiston  is  in  great  favour;  in  fact,  the 
demand  for  all  his  publications  points  to  an  ap- 
preciative public.  Works  on  the  Soudan  (such  as 
Slatin's  Fire  and  Sioord,  etc.)  are  asked  for  daily. 
Several  works  on  cycling  for  ladies  have  been 
published,  and  have  certainly  justified  their  exist- 
ence. 

There  has  been  considerable  interest  shown  on 
the  Canadian  copyright  question,  but  this  is 
scarcely  a  subject  which  concerns  booksellers. 

Memoirs  of  the  missionaries  who  perished  at 
Ku  Cheng  are  still  being  sold  in  large  numbers. 
There  is  apparently  a  greater  interest  than  ever 
taken  in  missionary  work. 

The  output  of  six  shilling  novels  is  marvellous 
(one  has  to  find  a  fresh  adjective  each  month). 
During  the  last  week  nearly  half  a  hundred  new 
ones  have  been  published  ;  and,  what  is  better, 
manv  of  them  have  a  good  sale.  Marie  Corelli 
and  S.  R.  Crockett  lead  at  present. 

No  surprise  will  be  caused  by  the  warm  re- 
ception that  has  been  given  to  a  work  on  Butter- 
flies and  Moths  by  W.  J.  Gordon.  A  glance  at 
the  colored  figures  of  1000  species  will  at  once  re- 
veal the  secret  of  its  popularity.  There  is,  for- 
tunately, at  present  no  close  time  for  butterflies. 

In  the  subjoined  list  of  popular  books  of  the 
moment,  although,  of  course,  fiction  predomi- 
nates, a  fair  assortment  of  works  in  other  depart- 
ments will  be  found.  It  is  difficult  at  times  to 
judge  the  merits  of  a  book  for  a  place  in  this 
catalogue,  but  the  list  may  be  relied  upon,  being 
the  result  of  considerable  inquiry. 

Heart  of  the  World.     By  Rider  Haggard.     6s. 

The  Courtship  of  Morris  Buckler.  By  A.  E.  W. 
Mason.     6s. 

A  Lady  of  Quality.  By  Frances  H.  Burnett. 
6s. 

The  Sowers.     By  H.  S.  Merriman.     6s. 

The  Island  of  Dr.  Moreau.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 
6s. 

The  Sorrows  of  Satan.     Bv  Marie  Corelli.     6s. 

Cleg  Kelly.     By  S.  R.  Crockett.     6s. 

An  Amazing  Marriage.     By  G.  Meredith.     6s. 

Briseis.     Bv  W.  Black.     6s. 

Madelon.     By  M.  E.  Wilkins.     6s. 

Worth  While.     By  F.  F.  Montr6sor.     6s. 

Weir  of  Hermiston.     By  R.  L.  Stevenson.    6s. 

Adam  Johnstone's  Son.  By  F.  M.  Crawford. 
6s. 

Sweetheart  Travellers.  By  S.  R.  Crockett. 
6s. 

Illumination.     By  H.  Frederic.     6s. 

Romance  of  Two  Worlds.  By  Marie  Corelli. 
6s. 

The  Great  White  Hand.  By  J.  E.  Muddock. 
6s. 

The  Mind  of  the  Master.  By  John  Watson. 
6s. 

Stock  Exchange  Investments.  By  Dr.  Aubrey. 
5s. 
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CHICAGO.  ILL. 

'om  Grogan.  By  Smith.  $1.50.  (Hough- 
ton.) 

^>^Adam  Johnstone's  Son.  By  Crawford.  $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

^^*^<^inderella.     By  Davis.     $1.00.     (Scribner.) 

4.  A    Woman    Intervenes.      By     Barr.      $1.25. 

(Stokes. ) 

5.  A  Mountain  Woman.    By  Mrs.  Peattie.   $1.25. 

(Way  &  Williams.) 
jfrc^P^    Lady   of    Quality.      By    Burnett.      $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

1.  Etidorhpa  ;  or,  The  End  of  Earth.     By  Lloyd. 

$2.00.     (Clarke.) 

2.  Summer  in  Arcady.     By  Allen.    $1.25.    (Mac- 

millan.) 
^^r  Tom  Grogan.    By  Smith.    $1.50.    (Houghton.) 
4!  The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.    By  Frederic. 

$1.50.     (Kimball.) 
^Pl    Lady    of    Quality.      By    Burnett.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

6.  A  Singular   Life.     By    Mrs.     Phelps.     $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 

DENVER.   COL. 

A  Lady  of  Quality.    By  Burnett.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 
Tom  Grogan.      By  Smith.     (1.50.)     (Hough- 
ton.) 
f^Red    Badge  of  Courage.     By   Crane.     $1.00. 
(Appleton.) 
4.  The     House    Boat   on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs. 

J^i.2i.     (Harper.) 
^f:K  Singular  Life.   By  Mrs.  Phelps- Ward.    $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 
6.  The   Upper    Room.     By    Maclarcn.     50    cts. 
(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

DETROIT.    MICH. 

yt,  Tom  Grogan.      By  Smith.     $1.50.     (Hough- 

ton.) 
4ir  Adam  Johnstone's  Son.    By  Crawford.    $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
J^,  A    Lady    of    Quality.      By    Burnett.     $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

4.  A    Woman    Intervenes.       By    Barr.      $1.25. 

(Stokes.) 

5.  The  Mighty  Atom.     By  Corelli.     ♦1.25.    (Lip- 

pincott.) 

6.  The    Light  that  Lies.     By    Harvey.      75   cts. 

(Lippincott.) 

HARTFORD,   CONN. 

.*r  Joan  of  Arc.     By  Twain.     $2.50.     (Harper.) 

2.  Weir   of  Hermiston.     By   Stevenson.     $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

3.  Madelon.     By  Wilkins.     $1.25.     (Harper.) 
jp  Adam  Johnstone's  Son.    By  Crawford.   $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
jg^om.  Grogan.     By  Smith.    $1.50.  (Houghton.) 
6.  Life   and  Letters  of   Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
By  Morse.     $4.00.     (Houghton.) 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

*Jti  Tom    Grogan.      By   Smith.     $1.50.     (Hough- 
ton.) 
^  Cinderella.     By  Davjs.     $1.00.    (Scribner.) 


j^  Red   Badge  of  Courage.     By  Crane.    $1.00. 
(Appleton.) 
4.  House    Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 
jfr  A  Lady  of  Quality.  By  Burnett.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) • 
6.  Exploits    of    Brigadier   Gerard.      By    Doyle. 
$1.50.     (Appleton.) 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

,^*r  Tom  Grogan.    By  Smith.    $1.50.    (Houghton.) 

2.  A    Kentucky    Cardinal.      By    Allen.     $1.00. 

(Harper.) 

3.  Bonnie   Brier  Bush.       By    Maclaren.      Cheap 

ed.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

4.  Battlement  and  Tower.   By  Rhoscomyl.  $1.25. 

(Longmans.) 
^,  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.     By  Parker.     $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 
6.  The  Cavaliers.     By  Keightley.     $1.50.     (Har- 
per.) 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

I.  The  Mind  of  the  Master.  By  Maclaren.  $1.50. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
yX,  Tom  Grogan.     By  Smith.     $1.50.  (Houghton.) 
^  A   Lady    of    Quality.      By    Burnett.      $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

4.  Aftermath.     By  Allen.     ISi.oo.     (Harper.) 
^Adam  Johnstone's  Son.    By  Crawford.    I1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
6.  Exploits    of    Brigadier    Gerard.      By    Doyle. 
$1.50.     (Appleton.) 

LOS   ANGELES,    CAL. 

XTom    Grogan.     By   Smith.     $1.50.     (Hough- 
ton.) 

jt,  A    Lady   of    Quality.      By   Burnett.      $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

jgr]o2Si  of  Arc.     By  Twain.     $2.50.     (Harper.) 

,4med    Badge  of    Courage.     By  Crane.     $i.oa 
(Appleton.) 

j^,  Adam  Johnstone's  Son.     By  Crawford.  $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
6.  Cleg  Kelly.    By  Crockett.    $1.50.    (Appleton.) 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

I.  Cleg   Kelly.     By    Crockett.     Paper,   60    cts.  ; 

cloth,  $1.25.     (Briggs.) 
jt.  Seats  of   the    Mighty.      By    Parker.      Paper, 

75  cts.;  cloth,  $1.50.     (C.  &  W.  Clark.) 
3.  Mind    of    the     Master.     By     Ian    Maclaren. 

$1.50.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
^ff  Adam  Johnstone's  Son.   By  Crawford.     $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

5.  Mighty  Atom.     By  Corelli.     Paper,   65   cts.; 

cloth.  $1.50.     (Lippincott.) 
Js,  A   Lady    of    Quality.      By   Burnett.      $1.50. 
(Scribner  ) 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

^  A   Lady    of    Quality.     By    Burnett.      $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

-•f^Joan  of  Arc.     By  Mark  Twain.     $2.50.     (Har- 
per.) 

3.  The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.     By  Harold 

Frederick.     $1.50.    (Stone  &  Kimball.) 
yfTTom  Grogan.      By  Smith.     $1.50.      (Hough- 
ton.) 

5.  Hon.  Peter  Stiriing.    By  Ford.    $1.50.    (Holt.) 

kf^Adam  Johnstone's  Son.    By  Crawford.    $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 
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PITTSBURG.  PA. 

1.  Reds  of  the  Midi.     By  Gras.    $1.50.     (Apple- 

ton.) 

2.  A  King  and  a  Few    Dukes.     By  Chambers. 

$1.25.     (Putnam.) 
^  Seats    of    the    Mighty.     By    Parker.      $1.50. 
^     (Appleton.) 
4.  Madclon.      By  Wilkins.     $1.25.     (Harper.) 
^  Adam  Johnstone's  Sons.  By  Crawford.  $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
6.   Damnation   of   Theron   Ware.     By   Frederic. 
$1  50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

^  Tom  Grogan.  By  Smith.  I1.50.  (Hough- 
ton.) 

2.  A  Singrular  Life.  By  Mrs.  Phelps-Ward. 
J|;i.25.     (Houghton.) 

jg:  Red  Badge  of  Courage.  By  Crane.  $i.oa 
(Appleton.) 

4.  Amos  Judd.     By  Mitchell,     fi.oo.    (Scribner.) 

5.  Madelon.     By  Wilkins.     Si. 25.     (Harper.) 

0.  Cleg     Kelly.     By     Crockett.     $1.50.     (Apple- 

ton  ) 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  L 

y"  A  Lady  of  Quality.  By  Burnett.  $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

2.  Madelon.     By  WMlkins.     Si. 25.    (Harper.) 

>.  Adam  Johnstone's  Son,  By  Crawford.  $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

yf^Tom  Grogan.  By  Smith.  $1.50.  (Hough- 
ton.) 

^^A  Singular  Life.  By  Mrs.  Phelps- Ward.  $1.25. 
(Houghton.) 

jff!  Cinderella.     By  Davis.     $1.00.     (Scribner.) 

ROCHESTER.    N.    Y. 

yt.  Tom  Grogan.      By  Smith.      $1.50.     (Hough- 
ton.) 
^.  Cinderella.     By  Davis.     $1.00.     (Scribner.) 

3.  Stephen.     Bv  Kingsley.     f  i.2j.     (Altemus.) 

\.  History  of  Warfare  of  Science  with  Religion. 
By  White.     $5  00.     (.Appleton.) 

5.  Life  and   Letters  of  Oliver  Wendell    Holmes. 

I^y  J.  T.  Morse.  Jr.     II4.00.     (Houghton.) 
G.  A     F'ew     Memories.      By   Anderson.      $2.50. 
(Harper.) 

SALT   LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 

^  A  Singular  Life.  By  Mrs.  Phelps-Ward.  $1.25. 
(Houghton.) 

^  Cinderella.     By  Davis.     $1.00.     (Scribner.) 

^.  A  Lady  of  Quality.  By  Burnett.  I1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

jf:  Tom  Grogan.  By  Smith.  $1.50.  (Hough- 
ton.) 

/^  Red  Badge  of  Courage.  By  Crane.  $1.00. 
(.Appleton.) 

6.  Amos  Judd.     By  Mitchell.    $1.00.     (Scribner.) 

ST.    LOUIS,   MO. 

1.  The  Mind  of  the  Master.    Bv  Maclaren.  $1.50. 

(Dodd,  Mead  k  Co.) 

2.  Weir    of    Hermiston.     By    R.    L.   Stevenson. 

$1.50.     (Scribner) 

3.  A  King  and  a  Few  Dukes.   Bv  R.  W.  Chambers. 

$1.25.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

4.  Madelon.     By  Mary  E.  Wilkins.  $1.25.  (Har- 

per.) 


5.  The  Puppet-Booth.    By  H.  B.  Fuller.     $1.25. 

(Century  Co.) 

6.  A  Strange  Sad  Comedv.  By  Molly  E.  Seawell. 

$1.25.    (Century  Co.) 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

1.  The   Sowers.     By    Merriman      $1.25.      (Har- 

per.) 

2.  Amos  Judd.      By    Mitchell.     75  cts.      (Scrib- 

ner.) 
^^f^Cinderella.     By  Davis.    $1.00.     (Scribner.) 
jf:  Joan  of  Arc.     By  Mark  Twain.     $2.50.     (Har- 
per.) 
r  Red  Badge  of  Courage.      By  Crane.      $1  00. 
(Appleton.) 
6.  Madelon.     By  Wilkins.    $1.25.     (Harper.) 

TOLEDO,    O. 

^  Cinderella.     By  Davis.     $1.00.     (Scribner.) 
^  Tom    Grogan.     By  Smith.     $1.50.     (Hough- 
ton.) 

3.  Madelon.    By  Mary  Wilkins.  $1.25.  (Harper.) 

4.  The  Sorrows  of  Satan.     By   Corelli.     1^1.50. 

(Lippincott.) 

5.  Barabbas.     By  Corelli.     $1  00.      (Lippincott.) 
>:  A  Lady  of  Quality.   By  Burnett    $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

,^j«^eats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Parker.  Canadian 
Copyright  Edition,  75  cts.  and  $1.50. 
(Copp-Clark  Co.) 

2.  A    Woman    Intervenes.      By    Barr.      $1.25. 

(Stokes.) 

3.  Courtship   of    Morrice  Buckler.     By    Mason. 

Colonial    Edition,  75  cts.  and  $1.25.     (Mac- 
millan.) 

4.  Mistress  Dorothy  Marvin.     By  Smith.     50  cts. 

and  $1.00.     (Appleton  ) 

5.  Battlement     and     Tower.       By    Rhoscomyl. 

Longman's     Colonial    Edition,  75    cts.    and 
$1.25. 

6.  In  the  Day  of  Adversity.    By  Burton.     50  cts. 

and  $1.00.     (Appleton.) 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

^,  Seats  of  the  Mighty.     By  Parker.    $1.50.    (Ap- 
pleton.) 
?r  Adam  Johnstone's  Son.    By  Crawford.    $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

3.  The  Cavaliers.     By  Keightley.     $1.50.     (Har- 

per.) 

^  Lady  of  Quality.     By  Burnett.     $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

j^.  Red    Badge   of  Courage.     By  Crane.     $1.00. 
(Appleton.) 
6.  Reds  of  the  Midi.     By  Gras.     $1.50.     (Apple- 
ton.) 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

f^Tom   Grogan.      By   Smith.     I1.50. 

ton.) 
2.  Life  and  Letters  of  O.  W.  Holmes. 

Morse,  Jr.    $4.00.     (Houghton.) 
«^Adam  Johnstone's  Son.     By  Crawford.   $i.5a 
(Macmillan.) 

4.  Notes  of  the  Night.     By  Abbott.    $1. 

tury^Co.) 

5.  Madelon.     By  Wilkins.    $1.25.     (Hi 
if(  Cinderella.     By  Davis.     $1.00.     (S^ 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS   PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  MONTH. 


AMERICAN, 


THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Atkinson,  J. — The  Beginnings  of  the  Wesleyan 
Movement  in  America,  and  the  Establish- 
ment Therein  of  Methodism.  8vo,  pp. 
x-458,  $3  00 Hunt  &  E. 

Banks,  L.  A. — The  Fisherman  and  his  Friends: 
a  Series  of  Revival  Sermons.  i2mo,  pp. 
vii-365,  $1.50 Funk&  W. 

CoMENirs,  John  Amos. — The  Great  Didactic  of. 
Now  for  the  First  Time  Englished,  with  In- 
troductions, Biographical  and  Historical, 
by  M.  W.  Keatinge.  8vo,  pp.  viii-468, 
%2,oo  ttft Macmillan 

FoxELL.  W.  J.— God*s  Garden.  Sunday  Talks 
with  Boys.     i6mo,  pp.  xiv-177,  $1.25. 

Macmillan 

Gilbert,  G.  H. — The  Student's  Life  of  Jesus. 
8vo,  pp.  412,  $1.50. 

Chicago  Theol.  Sem.  Press 

Gregory,  Daniel  S. — Christ's  Trumpet-Call 
to  the  Ministry  ;  or,  The  Preacher  and  the 
Preaching  for  the  Present  Crisis.  i2mo, 
pp.  iv-365,  $1.25 Funk  &  W. 

Herron,  G.  D. — Social  Meanings  of  Religious 
Experiences.     i6mo,  pp.  237,  75  cents. 

Crowell 

Hubbard,  Elbert. — The  Journal  of  Koheleth  : 
being  a  Reprint  of  the  Book  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astes.  With  an  Essay  by  Elbert  Hubbard. 
8vo,  pp.  76,  $2.00. .  .Roycrofl  Printing  Shop 

MouLTON,  R,  G. — The  Book  of  Job.  32mo, 
pp.  xiv-182,  50  cents Macmillan 

ScHECHTER,  S. —Studies  in  Judaism.  i2mo,  pp. 
xxvi-366,  $1.75 Macmillan 

Shields,  C.  W.,  Andrews,  E.  B.,  and  Others. 
Church  Unity.  Five  Lectures  Delivered  in 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  during  the  Winter  of  1896.  i6mo, 
pp.  viii-231,  $1.00 Scribner 

Trumbull,  H.  C. — The  Threshold  Covenant; 
or.  The  Beginning  of  Religious  Rites.  8vo, 
pp.  xii-335,  $2.00  net Scribner 

FICTION. 

Allen,  James  Lane.— Summer  in  Arcady  :  a 
Tale  of  Nature.     i6mo,  pp.  xiv-170,  $1.25. 

Macmillan. 

Bailey.  Alice  Ward. — Mark  Heffron  :  a  Novel. 
i2mo,  pp.  ii-354.  $1.25 Harper 

Balzac,  H.  de. — A  Bachelor's  Establishment. 
Translated  by  Clara  Bell.  i2mo,  pp.  xii- 
324,  $1.50 Macmillan 

Balzac.  H.  de.  —  Gobseck.  Translated  by 
Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley.  i2mo,  pp. 
viii-368,  $1.50 Roberts 

Balzac,  H.  de. — The  Unknown  Masterpiece, 
and  Other  Stories.  Translated  by  Ellen 
Marriage.     i2mo,  pp.  xiv-36i,$i.50. 

Macmillan 


Barlow,  Jane. — Mrs.  Marion's  Company,  and 
Other  Stories.     i6mo,   pp.   x-218,  75  cents. 

Macmillan 

Beecher,  Rev.  C. — Patmos ;  or,  The  Unveil- 
ing.    i2mo,  pp.   iv-323.  $1.50 Lee  &  S. 

Beerbohm,  Max. — The  Works  of.  i6mo,  pp. 
vi-165,  $1.25 Scribner 

Bell,  Lilian. — The  Under  Side  of  Thinjjs  :  a 
Novel.     i6mo,  pp.  vi-241,  $1.25 Harper 

Bentham-Edwards,  M. — The  Dream-Charlotte  : 
a  Story  of  Echoes.     i2mo,  pp.  vi-384,  $1.25. 

Macmillan 

Black,  William. — Briseis:  a  Novel.  i2mo,  pp. 
vi-406,  $1.75 Harper 

Bowen,  Helen  M. — A  Daughter  of  Cuba. 
i2mo,  pp.  334,  paper,  50  cents Merriam 

Buchanan,  Robert. — A  Marriage  by  Capture  : 
a  Romance  of  To-day.  i6mo,  pp.  196, 
75  cents Lippincott 

Clark,  Imogen. — The  Victory  of  Ezry  Gardner. 
i6mo,  pp.  173,  75  cents Crowell 

Clemens,  S.  L. — A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King 
Arthur's  Court.     8vo,  pp.  x-433,  $1.75 

Harper 

Clinchan,  Clarice  Irene. — That  Girl  from 
Bogota:  a  Novel.  i2mo,  pp.  262,  $1.00; 
paper,  50  cents Home  Pub.  Co. 

Crane,  Stephen. — George's  Mother.  i6mo, 
PP«  I77»  75  cents Arnold 

Crane,  Stephen.— Maggie,  a  Girl  of  the  Streets. 
i2mo,  pp.  vi-158,  75  cents Appleion 

Daudet,  Alphonse. — Tartarin  on  the  Alps. 
Translated  by  Henry  Frith.  i2mo,  pp. 
viii-366,  $1.00 Macmillan 

Daudet,  Alphonse. — Kings  in  Exile.  i2mo, 
pp.  vi-502,  $1.00 Macmillan 

Davis,  Harriet  Riddle. — In  Sight  of  the  God- 
dess :  a  Tale  of  Washington  Life.  i6mo, 
pp.  227,  75  cents Lippincott 

Dougall,  L. — The  Madonna  of  a  Day.  i2mo. 
pp.  iv-271 Appleton 

Esler,  E.  Rentoul. — The  Way  they  Loved  at 
Grimpat.     i6mo,  pp.  231,  $1.00 ilolt 

Garry,  A. — Out  of  Bounds:  being  the  Ad- 
ventures of  an  Unadventurous  Young  Man. 
i6mo,  pp.  iii-219,  75  cents Holt 

GissiNG,  G. — The  Unclassed.  i2mo,  pp.  iv- 
312,  $1.25  ;   paper,  50  cents Fenno 

Harding,  J.  W. — An  Art  Failure :  a  Story  of 
the  Latin  Quarter  as  it  Is.  i6mo,  pp.  iii- 
209,  75  cents Ncely 

Hardy,  Thomas. — Wessex  Tales.  i2mo,  pp. 
viii-291,  $1.50 Harper 

Hichens,  Robert  S. — The  Folly  of  Eustace, 
and  Other  Stories.  i6mo,  pp.  vi-175,  75 
cents Appleton 

Honor  Ormthwaite  :  a  Novel.  By  the  Author 
of  •*  Lady  Jean's  Vagaries."  i2mo,  pp. 
iv'253,  $1.00 Harper 
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Koch,  Richkrt  Von. — Camilla  :  a  Novel.  i2mo, 
pp.  vi-305,  $1.25 Crowell 

Leland,  Charles  Godfrey.  —  Legends  of 
Florence.  Collected  from  the  People,  and 
Re-told  by  Charles  Godfrey  Leland.  Second 
Series.     i2mo,  pp.  vii-278,  ti.ys. 

Macmillan 

MacMahon,  Eli.a. — A  New  Note.  i2mo,  pp. 
i»-345,  ti-as Fenno 

Marryat,  Captain, — Jacob  Faithful.  i2mo, 
pp.   viii-429,  $1.50 Little,  B. 

M.A.RRYAT,  Captain. — Newton  Forsier.  i2mo, 
pp.  viii-401.  $1.50 Little,  B. 

Marshall,  Emma. — An  Escape  from  the  Tower  : 
a  Story  of  the  Jacobite  Rising  of  171 5. 
i2mo,  pp.  viii-291,  $1.25 Macmillan 

Martln,  Mrs.  IIkrhert. — Lindsay's  Girl  :  a 
Novel.  i2mo,  pp.  iii-320,  $1.25  ;  paper, 
50  cents Fen  no 

Mathers,  Hklkn. — The  Rebel.  i6mo,  pp.  ii- 
220,  50  cents Cluett 

Mkrkihih,  Katharine  M.  C. — Green  Gates  : 
an  Analysis  of  Foolishness.  i6mo,  pp.  vi- 
257,  $1.25 Appleton 

Mkrriman,  Henry  SETt>N. — Flotsam  :  the  Study 
of  a  Life.     i6mo,  pp.  iv-350,  $1.25. 

Longmans,  G. 

MoNTREsoR,  F.  F.  —  False  Coin  or  True  ? 
i6mo,  pp.  296,  $1.25 Appleton 

Nesuit,  Edith.  —  In  Homespun.  i6mo,  pp. 
viii-189,  $1.00 Roberts 

Nevinson,  H.  W. — In  the  Valley  of  Tophet. 
i2mo,  pp.  ii-276,  $1.00 Holt 

Nordau,  Max. — How  Women  Love,  and  Other 
Tales.  Translated  from  the  German.  i2mo, 
pp.  282,  $1.25 Neely 

Payne,  Will.— Jerry,  the  Dreamer  :  a  Novel. 
i2mo,  pp.  ii-299,  $1.25 Harper 

Peattie,  Elia,  W.  —  A  Mountain  Woman. 
i6mo,  pp.  ix-251,  $1.25 Way  &  W. 

Pontoi'PIDan,  Henrik. — Emanuel ;  or,  Children 
of  the  Soil.  From  the  Danish  by  Mrs.  Ed- 
gar Lucas.     i2mo,  pp.  xiv-307,  $1.50. 

Macmillan 

Pool,  Maria  Louisa.  —  In  a  Dike  Shanty. 
i6mo,  pp.   ii-231,  $1.25 Stone  &  K. 

Pratt,  Cornelia  Atwood. — The  Daughter  of 
a  Stoic.     iCmo,  pp.  iv-179,  $1.25. Macmillan 

Reid,  Christian — The  Picture  of  Las  Cruces  : 
a  Romance  of  Mexico.  i2mo,  pp.  iv-275, 
paper,  50  cents Appleton 

Rowlands,  Efkie  Adelaide.  —  A  Faithful 
Traitor.  i2mo,  pp.  298,  $1.00 ;  paper,  50 
cents Lippincott 

Stevenson,  R.  L.  —  Weir  of  Hcrmiston  :  an 
Unfinished  Romance.  i6mo,  pp.  v-266, 
$1.50 Scribner 

SuTCLiFFE,  Halliwell.— The  Xlth  Command- 
ment.    i2mo,  pp.  333,  $1.25. 

New  Amsterdam  Book  Co. 

Taylor,  Una.— Nets  for  the  Wind.  i6mo.  pp. 
viii-227.  $1.00 Roberts 

Thurber,  A.  M.— Quaint  Crippcn,  Commercial 
Traveller.  i2mo,  pp.  253,  $1.00 ;  paper, 
50  cents McClurg 


Tompkins,  Elizabeth  Knight. —  The  Broken 
Ring :  a  Romance.  i6mo,  pp.  iv-277. 
paper,  50  cents Putnam 

Trumble,  Alfred.  —  In  Jail  with  Charles 
Dickens.    i6mo,  pp.  v-190, $1.2 5. F.P.Harper 

V.\CHELL,  H.  A. — The  Quicksands  of  Pactolus. 
i6mo,  pp.  iv-324,  Ji.oo Holt 

Waterloo,  Stanley.  —  An  Odd  Situation. 
i2mo,  pp.  vi-240,  $1.25 Way  &  W. 

WiNTERBURN,  FLORENCE  HiTLL. — Nurscry  Ethics. 
i6mo,  pp.  241,  $i.(X> Merriam 

YoNGE,  Charlotte  M. — The  Release;  or, 
Caroline's  French  Kindred.  i2mo.  pp.  x- 
286,  $1.00 Macinillan 

POETRY. 

Alexander,  Cecil  Francis. — Poems.  Edited 
by  William  Alexander.  i6mo.  pp.  xliv- 
463,  $2.00 Macmillan 

Bridges,  Rohert.  —  Purcell  Ode,  and  Other 
Poems.     i6mo,  pp.  54,  $1.25  fut.  .Way  &  W. 

Bi:rns,  Robert.  — The  Poetical  Works  of. 
Edited  by  John  Fawside.  8vo.  pp.  556, 
$1.00 Longmans,  G. 

Pratt,  Anna  M.— Little  Rhymes  for  Little 
People.     i2mo,  pp.  60,  $2.00  net, . .  Hopkins 

Snow,     Florence    L.  —  The    Lamp    of    Gold. 

i6mo,  pp.  IV,  $1.25  net Way  &  W. 

Stevenson,  R.  L. — Poems  and  Ballads.     i6mo, 

pp.  xv-367,  Si-SO Scribner 

Swinburne,  A.  C— The  Tale  of  Balen.  i2mo. 
pp.  vi-132,  $1.50 Scribner 

Watson,  Wm.— The  Purple  East :  a  Series  of 
Sonnets  of  England's  Desertion  of  Armenia. 
i6mo,  pp.  49,  75  cents Stone  &  K. 

Wordsworth,  William. — The  Lyric  Poems  of. 
Edited  by  Ernest  Rhys.  i8mo,  pp.  xxvi- 
344,  $1.00 Macmillan 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Brownell,  W.  C. — Newport.  i6mo,  pp.  iv- 
85,  75  cents Scribner 

Burns,  Robert.  —  The  Life  and  Works  of. 
Edited  by  Robert  Chambers.  Revised  by 
William  Wallace.  In  Four  Volumes.  Vol. 
II.,  8vo,  pp.  416,  $2.50 Longmans,  G. 

CoNANT,  Charles  A. — A  History  of  Modern 
Banks  of  Issue.  With  an  Account  of  the 
Economic  Crises  of  the  Present  Century. 
8vo,  pp.  xiii-595,  $2. 50 Putnam 

Dana,  C.  A. — Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet.  A 
Lecture  Delivered  on  Tuesday,  March  10, 
1896,  before  the  New  Haven  Colony  His- 
torical Society.     i6mo,  pp.  70,  $1.50  net. 

Hopkins 

Flint,  Martha  Bockee. — Early  Long  Island  : 
a  Colonial  Study.  8vo,  pp.  ix-549,  $3.50 
net Putnam 

Grant,  R. — The  North  Shore  of  Massachusetts. 
i6mo,  pp.  vi-63,  75  cents Scribner 

Habben,  F.  H. — London  Street  Names :  their 
Origin,  Signification,  and  Historic  Value. 
With  divers  Notes  and  Observations. 
i2mo,  pp.  iv-264,  $2.00 Lippincott 

Harris,  T.  L.— The  Trent  Affair.  Including 
a  Review  of  English  and  American  Rela- 
tions at  the  Beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 
8vo,  pp.  288,  $1.50 Bowen,  M. 
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Hill,  Georgiana. — Women  in  English  Life, 
from  Mediaeval  to  Modern  Times.  2  vols., 
8vo,  pp.  XX-350  ;  x-362,  $7.50.. .  .Macmillan 

JuDsoN,  Isabella  .  Field. — Cyrus  W.  Field  : 
his  Life  and  Work  (1819-1892).  i2mo,  pp. 
viii-332,  $2.00 Harper 

Kennakd,  H.  Martyn. — The  Veil  Lifted :  a 
New  Light  on  the  World's  History.  8vo, 
pp.- xii-258,  $2.00 Lippincott 

Knight,  E.  F. — Madagascar  in  War  Time. 
The  *'  Times "  Special  Correspondent's 
Experience  among  the'  Hovas  during  the 
French  Invasion  of  1895.  8vo,  pp.  xi-336, 
$4.00 Longmans,  G. 

Lodge,  Richard.  —  Richelieu.  i2mo,  pp.  x- 
235,  75  cents Macmillan 

Lucy,  Henry  W. — A  Diary  of  the  Home  Rule 
Parliament,  1892-1895.  i2mo,  pp.  viii-488, 
$2.00 Cassell 

May,  Major  E.  S. — Guns  and  Cavalry  :  their 
Performances  in  the  Past  and  their  Pros- 
pects in  the  Future.  i2mo,  pp.  xii-220, 
$1.25 Roberts 

McMaster,  J.  B.— With  the  Fathers  :  Studies 
in  the  History  of  the  United  States.  i2mo, 
pp.  x-334,  $1.50 Appleton 

Oliphant,  Mrs. — Jeanne  D'Arc :  her  Life  and 
Death.     i2mo,  pp.  xii-417,  $1.50..  .Putnam 

Paget,  Six  Arthur. — The  Paget  Papers.  Diplo- 
matic and  Other  Correspondence  of,  1794- 
1807.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  his  Son, 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Augustus  B.  Paget. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  xxiv-366;  viii-410, $10.00 if^/. 

Longmans,  G. 

Ravenel,  Harriet  Horry. — Women  of  Colo- 
nial and  Revolutionary  Times.  Eliza 
Pinckney.     i6mo,  pp.  xi-331,  $1.25. 

Scribner 

Rothschild,  Baron  Ferdinand.  —  Personal 
Characteristics  from  French  History.  8vo, 
pp.  viii-269,  13.25  net Macmillan 

Seeley,  Levi. — The  Common-School  System  of 
Germany,  and  its  Lessons  to  America. 
i2mo,  pp.  251,  $1.50 Kellogg 

Sloane,  W.  M. — The  Life  of  James  McCosh  : 
a  Record,  Chiefly  Autobiographical.  8vo, 
pp.  vi-287,  $2  50  net Scribner 

Smeaton,  Oliphant. — Allan  Ramsay.  i2mo, 
pp.  160,  75  cents Scribner 

Taussig,  F.  W. — Wages  and  Capital :  an  Ex- 
amination of  the  Wages  Fund  Doctrine. 
i2mo,  pp.  xviii-329.  $1.50 Appleton 

Whitney,  Caspar. — On  Snow  Shoes  to  the 
Barren  Grounds,  Twenty-Six  Hundred 
Miles  after  Musk-oxen  and  Wood-bison. 
8vo,  pp.  x-324,  $3.50 Harper 

Zola,  Emile.— Rome.  2  vols.,  i6mo,  pp.  vi-434 ; 
vi-473,  $2.00 Macmillan 

SCIENCE,  ART,  ETC. 

Birkmire,  W.  H. — The  Planning  and  Construc- 
tion of  American  Theatres.  8vo,  pp.  x- 
117,  $3.00 Wiley 

Bonney,  T.  G. — Ice-Work,  Present  and  Past. 
i2mo,   pp.  xiv-295,  $1.50 Appleton 

Brewster,  W.  T.  —  Studies  in  Structure 
and  Style.  Based  on  Seven  Modern  Eng- 
lish Essays.     i2mo,  pp.  xii-'28o,  $1.10  net, 

Macmillan 


Browne,  Montagu. — Artistic  and  Scientific 
Taxidermy  and  Modelling.  Square  8vo, 
pp.  xii-462,  $6.50 Macmillan 

Cody,  Sherwin. — In  the  Heart  of  the  Hills: 
a  Book  of  the  Country.  i2mo,  pp.  viii- 
294,  $1.25 Macmillan 

Evans,  E.  P. — Animal  Symbolism  in  Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture.  i2mo,  pp.  xii-375, 
$2.00  net Holt 

Freeman-Mitiord,  a.  B. — The  Bamboo  Gar- 
den.    8vo,  pp.  xii-224,  $3.00 Macmillan 

Hadley,  Arthur  Twining.— Economics.  An 
Account  of  the  Relations  between  Private 
Property  and  Public  Welfare.  8vo,  pp.  xi- 
496,  I2.50 Putnam 

Halleck,  R.  p.— Psychology  and  Physical  Cul- 
ture.    i2mo,  pp.  368,  $1.25. 

American  Book  Co. 

Hinsdale,  B.  A. — Teaching  the  Language- 
Arts,  Speech,  Reading,  Composition. 
i2mo,  pp.  xxvi-205,  $1.00 Appleton 

Mabie,  H.  W. — Essays  on  Nature  and  Culture. 
i2mo,  pp.  ii-326,  $1.25 Dodd,  M. 

Spark,  J.  J. — Scientific  and  Intuitional  Palm- 
istry.    i2mo,  pp.  iv-95  ;  iv-295,  $1.00. 

Scribner 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Arnold,  Matthew,  and  Morley,  John.  —  A 
Guide  to  English  Literature,  etc.  32mo, 
pp.  iv-152,  75  cents Macmillan 

Blair,  T.  S. — Human  Progress.  What  Can 
Man  Do  to  Furthur  It?  i2mo,  pp.  viii- 
573,  $1-50 Jenkins 

Dalbiac,  Philip  Hugh.— Dictionary  of  Quota- 
tions.    English.     8vo,  pp.  iii-510,  $2.00. 

Macmillan 

Figgis,  J.  N.— The  Theory  of  the  Divine  Right 
of  Kings.     i2mo,  pp.  xiv-304,  $1.25  net. 

Macmillan 

Giles,  Fayette  Stratton.  —  The  Industrial 
Army.     i2mo,  pp.  x-173,  |i.25.  .Baker  &  T. 

GossE,  Edmund  W. — Critical  Kit-Kats.  i2mo, 
pp.  xiii-302,  $1.50 Dodd,  M. 

Johnson,  C. — What  they  Say  in  New  England  : 
a  Book  of  Signs,  Sayings,  and  Superstitions. 
i2mo,  pp.  iii-263,  $1.25 Lee  &  S. 

Keene,  J.  H. — The  Mystery  of  Handwriting: 
a  Handbook  of  Graphology.  Oblong  i2mo, 
pp.  V-155,  $2.00 Lee  &  S. 

Leslie,  G.  D. — Riverside  Letters.  A  Continua- 
tion of  •*  Letters  to  Marco."  8vo,  pp.  xvi- 
256,  $2.00 Macmillan 

Naylor,  Edward  W. — Shakespeare  and  Music. 
i6mo,  pp.  xii-225,  $1.25 Macmillan 

Park,  William,  Jr. — The  Game  of  Golf.  i2mo, 
pp.  xii-277,  92.50 Longmans,  G. 

Sanborn,  Kate. — My  Literary  Zoo.  i6mo,  pp. 
vi-i49,  75  cents Appleton 

Track  Athletics  in  Detail.  Complied  by  the 
Editor  of  *'Interscholastic  Sport"  in  •'Har- 
per's Round  Table."    8vo,  pp.  vi-147.  $1.25. 

Harper 

Vaughan,  C.  E.— English  Literary  Criticism. 
i2mo,  pp  cii-219,  $1.50 Scribner 
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THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

BussELL,  F.  W.— The  School  of  Plato:  its  Origin, 
Development  and  Revival  under  the  Roman 
Empire.      10/6 Methuen 

Eland,  Rev.  E.  II. — The  Layman's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Hook  of  Common  Prayer.     5/-. 

Longmans 

Finney,  Rev.  C.  G. — The  Way  of  Salvation  : 
Sermons.     4/ Dickenson 

Heywood,  H.  R.— Sermons  and  Addresses. 
3/6  rut Longmans 

McTaggart,  J.  M.  E. — Studies  in  the  Hegelian 
Dialectic.     8/- Camb.  Univ.  Press 

Montefiore,  C.  G. — The  Bible  for  Home 
Reading.     6/ Macmillan 

Percival,  H.  R. — The  Invocation  of  Saints. 
Treated  Theologically  and  Historically. 
5/ Longmans 

Ranbkck,  F.  a. — Saints  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Benedict.  Edited  by  very  Rev.  J.  R. 
Morrall.     Vol.1.     12/- net Hodges 

Schechter,  S. — Studies  in  Judaism.     7/6. 

Black 

Stout,  G.  F. — Analytic  Psychology.  2  vols., 
21/- Sonnenschein 

White,  A.  D.— The  History  of  the  Warfare  of 
Science  and  Theology  in  Christendom. 
Vol.  II.     15/- Macmillan 

FICTION. 

Aytoun,  D. — The  Braes   o'    Balquhidder.     6/-. 

Gardner 

BouRDiLLON,  F.  W. — Nephel6.     2/6  net. 

Red  way 
Bryden,  H.  a. — Tales  of  South  Africa.     3/6. 

Constable 

Buchanan,  R. — Effie  Hetherington.     6/-. 

Unwin 

Creswick,  P.~At  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  Keys. 
6/- Macqueen 

Davidson,  J. — Miss  Armstrong's  and  Other 
Circumstances.     6/- Methuen 

Ebers,  G.— In  the  Blue  Pike.     3/6 Low 

EsLER,  E.  R.— The  Wardlaws.     6/-. Smith  &  E. 

Green,  E.  E. — The  Chatterton  Mystery.     3/6. 

Clarke 

Grimshawk,  H.— Trapped  by  Avarice.     3/6. 

Digby 

Harte,   Mrs.    B. — Wrongly   Condemned.     3/6. 

Jarrold 

James  ;  or,  Virtue  Rewarded.  By  the  Author 
of  **  Muggleton  College."     3/6. .  .Constable 

James,  H. — Paddy's  Woman,  and  Other  Stories. 
6/- Unwin 

Jane,  T.  F.— The  Incubated  Girl.    6/-. 

Tower  Pub.  Co. 

JocELYN,  Mrs.  R. — Juanita  Carrlngton.     3/6. 

Digby 

Knight,  G.— Dust  in  the  Balance.     3/6. Jarrold 

Lynch,  H. — Dr.   Vermont's   Fantasy.     3/6  net. 

Dent 


Manifold,     R.     M. — The    Sacrifice    of    Fools. 
4/6 Lane 

Martin,  Mrs.   H. — Lindsay's  Girl.     3/6. Jarrold 

Marty N,  G. — Worse  than  a  Crime  :  the  History 
of  a  Mistake.     3/6 Digby  &  L. 

MiTFORD,  B. — The  Expiation  of  Wynne  Palliscr. 
3/6 Ward  &  L. 

MoNTRESoR,  F.  F. — Worth  While.     2/6.. Arnold 

MoRRAH.  H. — A  Serious  Comedy.     6/-.Methuen 

MuDDocK,  J.  E. — Basile,  the  Jester.     3/6, 

Chatto 
Parker,  N. — Dramas  of  To-day.     3/6. 

Constable 
Perrin,  a.  —Late  in  Life.     2  vols.,  14/-.  .Hurst 

Perks.  Mrs.   H. — Among  the  Bracken.      3/6. 

Constable 

Pyke,   R. — The  Man  who  Disappeared.     6/-. 

Bentley 
Strain,  E.   H. — A  Man's  Foes.     6/-. 

Ward  &  L. 

Stuart,  E. — Harum-Scarum.     3/6 Jarrold 

Trowbriixik,    W.    R.    H. — For  the    Vagabond 
Hour.     3/6 Osgood 

Walford,  L.  B. — Successors  to  the  Title.     6/-. 

Methuen 
Waterloo,  S. — An  Odd  Situation.  2/6.. Black 
White,  R. — A   Stolen  Mask.     6/- Innes 

World,  The,  and  a  Man,  by  Z.  Z.     6/-. 

Heinemann 
Woodmeald,  J.  E. — Lady  Lohengrin.     6/-. 

Unicorn  Press 

POETRY,  MUSIC,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Christie,  N.  — Lays  and  Verses.     3/6. 

Longmans 

Dick,  Cotsford. — The  Ways  of  the  World.  3/6 
net Red  way 

Edwards,  F.  G. — The  History  of  Mendels- 
sohn's Oratorio  "  Elijah."     3/6 Kovello 

Lindsay,  L. — The  Flower-seller,  and  Other 
Poems.     5/- Longmans 

Robinson,  E.  J. — Passion  Lays  :  Exodus  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     5/- Kelly 

Scott,  C  — From  *' The  Bells"  to  "  King 
Arthur."  First  Night  Productions  at 
the   Lyceum,  1876-1895.     7/6 Macqueen 

Vanbrugh,  Sir  John. — Edited  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  A.  E.  H.  Swaen.     3/6. 

Unwin 

Ykatman,  J.  P.  — The  Gentle  Shakespeare:  a 
Vindication.     io,'Y) Roxburghe  Press 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Bradshaw,  J. — Norway.     3/6 Digby 

Duncan,  A. — Memorials  of  the  Faculty  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  1599- 
1850.     10/6  net Maclehose 

Dyson,  J. — Memorials  of.    By  his  Brother.    3/6. 

Kelly 

Fisher,  W.  G.  G. — The  Transvaal  and  the 
Boers  :   a  Brief  History.     6/ Chaptnan 
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GiBNEY,  the  late  Dr. — Eighty  Years  Ago.     5/. 

Bellairs 

Gounod,  C.  —  Reminiscences  and  Notes  on 
Music.  From  the  French,  by  the  Hon.W.H. 
Hutchinson.     10/6 Heinemann 

Hassell,  a. — The  Balance  of  Power,  171 5- 
1789.     6/- Rivington 

Henry,  S. — Paris  Days  and  Evenings.     7/6. 

Unwin 

How,  W.  W.,  and  Leigh,  H.  D.— History  of 
Rome  to  the  Death  of  Caesar.     7/6. 

Longmans 

Janssen,  J. — History  of  the  German  People  at 
the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  2  vols., 
25/ Paul 

Kennari),  H.  M. — The  Veil  Lifted  :  a  New 
Light  on  the  World's  History.     C/-. 

Chapman 

Lucy,  H.  W. — A  Diary  of  the  Home  Rule 
Parliament,  1892-1895.     10/6 Cassell 

LuTZOW,  F.,  Count. —  Bohemia :  a  Historical 
Sketch.     9/- Chapman 

Lysons,  General  Sir  D. — Early  Reminiscences. 
Illustrated.     9/- Murray 

McLennan,  J.  F. — Studies  in  Ancient  History. 
21/- Macmillan 

Mackay,  a.  J. .  C. —  A  History  of  Fife  and 
Kinross.     7/6  net Blackwood 

Martin,  O. — The  England  of  To-day.     5  '-. 

Allen 

Millard,  Mrs.  E.  C. — Victory.     2/6. 

Marlborough 

Neville,  H.  M. — Under  a  Border  Tower : 
Sketches  and  Memories  of  Ford  Castle, 
Northumberland.     10/-  twt Simpkin 

Padfield,  Rev.  J.  E. — The  Hindu  at  Home. 
3/6  net Simpkin 

Pascoe,  C.  E. — London  of  To-day :  an  Illus- 
trated Handbook,  1896.     3/6 Simpkin 

Price,  J.  M. — The  Land  of  Gold  :  a  Journey 
through  the  West  Australian  Gold  Fields. 
7/6  nvt Low 

Regan,  W.  F. — Boer  and  Uitlandcr :  the  True 

History  of  the  Late  Events  in  South  Africa. 

3/6 Digby  &  L. 

Rousseau,  J.  J. — Confessions  of.     Now  for   the 

First  Time  Completely  Translated.     2  vols. 

42/-  net Privately  printed 

Smith,  J.  G. — Siraihendrick  and  its  Inhabi- 
tants :  an  Account  of  the  Parishes  of  Fintry, 
Balfron,  etc.     31/6  nfi Maclehose 

Story  of  an  Irish  Sept  in  Clare,     By  a  Member 


'Ji 


of  the  Sept.     10/ d  net Dent 


Verse,    Dr.    E.  —Memoirs  of  the    Court    and 
Aristocracy  of   Austria.     2  vols.     21/-  net. 

Nichols 

SCIENCE,  ART  AND  TECHNICAL 

BOOKS. 

Armstrong,   Lieut.  G.  E. — Torpedoes  and  Tor- 
pedo-Vessels.    5/.- Bell 

Barker,  A.   H. — Graphical  Calculus.     4/6. 

Longmans 

Darmesteter,  J. — English  Studies.     6/-. 

Unwin 

Evans,  E.   P. — Animal  Symbolism   in   Ecclesi- 
astical Architecture.     9/ Heinemann 

Green's   Encyclopaedia  of   the  Law  of   Scotland. 
Edited  by  J.  Chisholm.     Vol.  I.     15/-. 

Cireen 

Hamlin,  A.    D.    F. — A  Text-book  of   the    His- 
tory of  Architecture.     7/6 Longmans 

J\K()B.    Dr.    C. — An    Atlas  of   the  Normal   and 
Pathological  Nervous  Systems.     12/6. 

Bailliere 

KiNGDON,  J.  A. — Applied  Mechanism.     7/6. 

Alabaster 

Lawton,  W.  C. — Art  and  Humanity  in  Homer. 

3/- Macmillan 

Witch  ELL,  C.  A.— The  Evolution  of  Bird  Song. 
5/- Black 

Wooduurn,    W.    D.  —  On    Extraction    of    the 
Teeth.     5/- Bailliere 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Couch,    A.    T.    Q. — Adventures   in    Criticism. 
6/- Cassell 

Dale,  Mrs.  H. — Crowned   with  the  Immortals. 
6/-  net, N  icholls 

English    Literary  Criticism.    With  Introduction 
by  C.  E.  Vaughan.     3/6 Blackie 

FoRSTER,  J. — Studies  in  Black  and  Red.     3/9. 

Ward  &  D. 

Hamilton,  C.  D.  P. — Modern  Scientific  Whist. 

8/6  tict Brentano 

Lawyer,     The.    in     History,    Literature      and 
ilumor.     Edited  by  W.  Andrews.     7/6. 

Chapman  &  H. 

Maxwell,  Sir  H. — Rainy    Days  in  a  Library. 
5/-. .    - Stock 

Stevens,    W.    J. — Home   Railways  as   Invest- 
ments.    2/6  fu't Wilson 

Year-Book  of  Australia,  1896.     Edited  by  Hon. 
E.  Greville.     10/6  ftei Paul 

Younger  Sons'  Cookery   Hook.    By  a  Younger 
Son's  Daughter.     6/- Bentley 


CONTINENTAL, 


THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

FouiLL<vE,  A. — Le   Mouvement   Idealiste.     7  fr. 
50  c. 

PiLLON,  F.— L'Ann6e  Philosophique.     5  fr. 

Porret,  J.  A. — £vanglle  et  Science.     2  fr.  50  c. 

RiBOT,    Th.  —  La  Psychologie   des  Sentiments. 
7  fr.  50  c. 


HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 
Bertin,  G. — La  Campagne  de  1813  d'apr6s  des 
T6moins  Oculaires.     6  fr. 

Bethe,    E. — Prolegomena    zur    Geschichte  des 
Theaters  in  Alterthum.     3  M. 

Denis,  E. — L'Allemagne,  1789-18 10.     4  fr. 

Denormandie,    L.    J.  E.— Notes  et  Souvenirs. 
5fr. 
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THE  BOOKMAN. 


Ehrenberg.  R.  —  Das  Zeiulter  der  Fugger. 
8M. 

Legouis,  E. — La  Jeunesse  de  William  Words- 
worth.    7  fr.  50  c. 

Mayhr,  J. — L'Ancicnne  Genfeve.     20  fr. 

Rothschild,  H.  de. — Notes  Africaines.  3  fr. 
50  c. 

SoRKL,  A. — Bonaparte  et  Hoche  en  1797'  7  ^r- 
50  c. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Babu,  L. — Les  Mines  d'Or  de  I'Australie.     3  fr. 

Broussolle,     J.    C.  —  P^lerinages     Ombriens. 

6fr. 
Catalogue  des  Incunables  de  la  Biblioihfeque  de 

la  Ville  de  Colmar.     5  fr. 

Cornelius,  C. — Jacopo  della  Qucrcia.     8  M. 

Daibkr,  a. — Mikroskopie  der  Harnscdimente. 
12  M.  60  c. 

G^.RAKD,  M. — La  Bolanique  a  Lyon  avant  la 
Revolution.     3  fr.  50  c. 

GrCnbaum,  M.  —  jUdisch-Spanische  Chreslo- 
mathic.     4  M. 

Laiointe,  E. — Essai  sur  la  Navigation  A6ri- 
enne.     3  fr.  50  c. 

LENTHftkic,  C  — L'Homme  devant  Ics  Alpcs. 
9  fr. 

PhilLmon,  T. — Les  Jeux  Olympiques.  2  Parts. 
12  fr.  50  c. 

PozNANSKi,  L  B. — Violinc  und  Bogen.     6  M. 

POETRY. 

Cantacuz^ne,  C.  a. — Les  Sourires  Glaces. 
3  f  r.  50  c. 

FiLON,  A. — Le  Theatre  Anglais.     3  fr.  50  c. 

RosiiiKES,  R. — Recherches  sur  la  Po6sie  Con- 
temporaine.     3  fr.  50  c. 


FICTION  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Adam,  P. — Les  Cocurs  Nouveaux.     3  fr.  50  c 

AuvARD,  G. — Unc  T&te  de  Femmc.    3  fr.  50  c. 

Bellessort,  a. — Reine  Cocur.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Bentzo.n,  T.— Une  Double  fipreuve.     3  fr.  50  c. 

BouRGET,  P. — Une  Idylle  Tragique.     3  fr.  50  c 

BovET,    M.    A.    DE — Confessions  Conjugales. 

3  f  r.  50  c. 
Capmal,  p. — Un  Noble  Coeur.    3  fr.  50  c. 

Chami'ol.— Le  Mari  de  Simone.     3  fr.  50  c. 

D'EsPARRfcs,  G. — La  Guerre  en  Dentelles.     3  fr. 

50  c. 
DoucET,  C. — A  rinstitute.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Foley,  C. — La  Dame  aux  Millions.     3  f r.  50  c 

Fo.NSEGRiVE,  G. — Les  Li V res  et  les  Id^s.     3  fr. 

50  c. 
Gaulot,  p. — L'Epingle  Verte.    3  fr.  50  c. 

Genevoix. — Ce  qu'elles  Font.     3  fr.  50  c. 

La  Jeltnesse,  E. — Les  Nuits,  les  Ennuis  et  les 
Ames  de  nos  plus  notoires  Contemporains. 
3  fr.  50  c. 

Le  Senne,  C— Cher  Maitre.     3  fr.  50  c. 

LovENjouL,  Vicomie  de  S.  de. — Un  Roman 
d'Amour.    3  fr.  50  c. 

Mahutte,  F. — Sans  Horizon.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Meignan,  v.— Conseils.     3  fr.  50  c. 

MoNxfeGUT,  M. — Les  Conies  de  la  Chandelle. 
3  f  r.  50  c. 

O'Moi-ROY,  R. — Quand  j'^tais  Capitaine.  3  fr. 
50  c.  . 

Pigeon,  A. — Un  Ami  du  Peuple.     3  fr.  50  c. 

RiCARDou,  A.  —  La  Critique   Litt6raire.     3    fr. 

50  c. 
Saint-Auban,  E.    de. — La    Voix  des    Chos<;S. 

3  fr.  50  C, 

Strauss,  P. —  L'Enfance  Malheureuse.  3  fr. 
50  c. 

ZoLA,  £. — Rome.     3  fr.  50  c. 


THE  mOOKMAN  ^DyERTISER 

A  SPECIAL  OFFER 


3036  pages  (8  volumes)  for  65  cenls. 
SEA  TALES.  By  ).  FeiirwoiiE  Cooper,  author  of 
"  Leather  Slocking  Tales,"  etc. 
These  sets  are  sold  only  through  our  Majl  Order 
Departmeiil.  as  a  special  offer  for  thevacation  season. 
The  volumes  are  set  in  large  readable  type,  lonz 
primer  size,  with  handsome  ilfuslraled  cover  on  tough 
coated  Manilla,  and  Hit  idition  is  limiUd.  Sent, 
postpaid,  on  leceipt  of  65  cents  by  money  order, 
or  in  stamps.     Address 

NEW  AMSTERDAM  BOOK  COMPANT 
154  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


A  RemaricablQ  addition  to 
the  study  of  tho  Bible." 


Quotations  of  the 

New  Testament 

FROM  THE  Old 


PhilaJtIfhut  Ctll. 

diraltd'.-'— /■A<''/li'i/iJii/f"?.""   "" 

"  The  author  Haminci  with  judicial  icmiMr- 
■teiKii  or  mind,  in  I>w  lighi  of  (tniral  liW 

•■  II  enien  a  nc  field  end  1>  lun  to  in«i 
wilhawarmRciplian."— A'.  ]'.  Oturvir. 

To  ministers  and  theological  students 

ite  liook  will  he  sent  postpaid  for  S1.67. 

it  can  be  ordered  through  jotir  local 


m  SHORT  LIST  OF  BOOKS  ISSUED 
BY  THOMAS  B.  MOSHER.  AT 
XLV  EXCHANGE  ST.,  PORT- 
LAND, MAINE. 
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t^  ^>{%  tOotTb  Series. 

L    RubtUyat  of  Onur  Kfutyyam, 

Kdwa.d  FiT7Csi'.i[>. 
ThliiiIheid»l«lkionufOn»-  fur  ihe 
booli-lovfr. 

U.    Aucudo  and  Nicolete. 

Doxi    IHTD    EkCLISH     BT    AKD»W 

Lkor., 
The  oiiginil  English  fdillun  fcIehH  il 


tDc  (giSetot  Series. 

<       L    SoDEs  of  Adieu.        OuTo,P» 

'■      n.    OldTorULyrio.     OuTwIti 

?;?«„, 

in.    Ruhaiyat.                o^to-p., 

&s:.. 

PrictSt.foHfl. 

V.    Soaflct*  of  Mklud  Angdo. 

VL    Th«BI«rfDMnoKL 

TWO  HIW  Voiuau  WILL  U  MADY  IN  OCIOlk. 

tic  entm  CS'fW  ^ie». 

L    Modem  Love.           OlttofP. 

2;;-4 

n.    The  Gty  of  Dreadful  I^lit. 

k:^ 

in.    The  Gfowtt  of  Love. 

The  Child  in  the  Houk. 

PiHnled  on  Japan  vellum,  ai 


Homewud  Soon  by  the  ^ayi  A.E, 

Pri»fl.oo«l. 

From  the  Upuilihada  t 


tit  IgiSOiif  fot  1896. 

Subscriptions  are  taken  ^r  thicomfiUli  year  only, 
at  7$  cents  net.  Specimen  copies  of  current  nunibei, 
5  cents  each.    Back  numbers  for  1896,  10  cents  each. 
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THE  -BOOKMAN  ^DrERTISER 


A  GOOD  LIBRARY 

For  an  American  Home. 

Hawthorne's  Works,  i  s  vols. 

Longfellow's  Works,  i 

Emerson's  Works,  i 

Holmes's  Works,  i 

Lowell's  Works,  i 
Whittier's  Works, 

COMPLETE.  WELL-EDITED,  PERfECT 

Published  in  the  handsome  style  of 
an  edition  de  luxe,  but  sold  at  a  mod- 
erate price  and  on  Small  Monthly 
Payments.  Installmentaccountsopened 
at  Cash  Prices.     

Write  for  NEW  24-page  catalogue, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO. 

4  Park  St.,  Boston, 

II  E.  i7thSt.,  New  York, 

158  Adams  St..  Chicago. 


CINDER-PATH  TALESl 
WILLIAM  LINDSAY 


ThsBoukmam  in  wriuiu:ioailveitlun. 


TO  BE  PUBLISHED 
SHORTLY  BY  COPE- 
LAND  &  DAY  BOSTON 
Cinder-PathTalesby  William 
Lindsay.     Price  75  cents 

This  volu 
wrillen  fi 

LATE  PUBLICATIONS 

AUCASSIN  AHD  NICOLETTE.— The  first 
litenl  translation  into  English  of  this  delicalc. 
amusing,  and  passionate  love  story.  Small 
octavo,  tround  in  blue  paper  boards.    75  cents. 

OATEN  STOP  SERIES.— A  scries  of  Amer 
ican  verse,  to  appear  at  irregular  intervals. 
Octavo,  bound  in  paper  boards,  with  a  rubri- 
cated title-page.     75  cents  per  volume. 

III.  UNDERTONES.-Uy  Madison  Cawkis. 

IV.  SOUL  AND  SENSE.— By  Hans.xh 
Parkek  Kihbau.. 

LYRICS  OF  EARTH.— By  Archibald  Lamp- 
man.  With  coverdesign  by  Will  Bradlkv.  8vo, 
|l.S5  ;  fidy  copies  on  hand-made  paper,  $3.00. 

IN  THE  VILLAGE  OF  VIGER.— Ten  Sto- 
ries of  Canadian  country  life.  By  DuscAS 
Caufbeli.  Scott.    8vo.  f  i.oo. 

<l<iiii  of  hancly  Cuadiin  Ulc  wiih  >  6diUiy  ^io  lo^is 
Tat  Sale  by  all  Bookiellcn. 
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A  SCHOLAR'5  LIBRARY 


SHOULD  CONTAIN 


Lflbke'8  History  of  Art 

A  new  translation  from  the  Seventh  German  Edi- 
tion. Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Clarence  Cook. 
W ith  nearly  600  illtistrat^pns.  Two  vols.,  8vo,  half 
roan,  $7.50;  half  morocco,  $13.50,  half  levant,  $15.00 

Mitchell's  History  of  Ancient  Sculpture 

8vo.  With  29s  wood*en£rrAvins^8  in  the  text  and  6 
£ull-pa{3:e  photogravures  prepared  by  Prisch,  of 
Berlin.    2  vols.,  half  roan  $750;  half  morocco. 


$15.00;  half  levant. 


$17.50 


Woltman  6i  Woerman's  Hist,  of  Painting 

From  the  German  of  Prof.  Alfred  Woltman  and  Dr. 
Knrl  Woerman.  Translated  and  edited  by  Prof. 
Sidne}r  Colvin.  Volume  first:  Ancient,  Early 
Christian,  and  Mediseval.  Volume  second :  The 
Period  of  the  Renaissance.  With  436  illustrations. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  half  roan,  $7.50;  half  morocco,  $15.00; 
half  levant,    .....  $17.50 

Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Customs 

Of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.  A  new  edition,  revised 
and  corrected  D^  Samuel  Birch,  Keeper  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Oriental  Antiquities  in  tne  British 
Museum.  With  several  hundred  illustrations, 
many  of  them  full-page  plates  in  color.  In  3  vols., 
Bvo,  cloth,        .....  $8.00 

Ferg^isson's  History  of  Architecture 

Arcliitecture  In  all  Countries,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day.  a  vols.,  8vo.  with  1,0x5 
illustrations,  half  roan,  $7.50;  halt  morocco, 
$15.00;  half  levant, .  .  .  .  $17.50 

Modem  Styles  of  Architecture,  thoroughly  revised 
and  brought  down  to  the  present  time  by  Prof. 
Robert  Kerr,  King's  College,  London,  with  many 
new  illustrations  added,  a  vols.,  8vo.,  half  roan, 
$10.00 ;  half  morocco,  $17.50;  half  levant,      $ao.oo 

Indian  and  Eastern  Aixhttecture.  With  many  hun- 
dred illustrations.  A  new  edition,  a  vols.,  8vo, 
half  roan,  $10.00 ;  half  morocco,  $17.50 ;  half  le- 
vant,    ......  $ao.co 

Rawlinson's  Historical  Works 

Profusely  illustrated. 

Five  Qreat  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern 
World  :  Chaldaea,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Media,  and 
Persia.    3  vols. 

The  Sixth  Great  ilonarchy.    Parthia.    i  vol. 

The  Seventh  Qreat  Monarchy.  The  Sassanean  or 
New  Persian  Empire,    i  vol. 

The  History  of  Ancient  Egypt,    a  vols. 
The  above  5  vols.,  8vo,        .  .  .  $6.25 

Ancient  Egypt,  a  vols.,  8vo,  .  .  $3.oo 

The  international  Cyclopiedia 

Fifteen  large  royal  octavo  volumes.  Revised  Edi- 
tion of  1895.  Containing  over  13,000  pages,  xaofine 
double-page  maps,  including  new  State  maps, 
150  double-page  illustrations,  latest  census  of  all 
countries,  most  recent  statistics  and  information, 
embracing  the  entire  circle  of  human  knowledge. 
Sold  by  subscription  only.  Pull  particulars  on 
application  to  our  subscription  department. 


SHOULD  CONTAIN 


A  History  of  the  United  States 

Under  the  Constitution.  By  James  Schoulek.  5 
vols.,  8vo,  cloth,       ....  $11.35 

*'My  use  of  Schouler^s  History  leads  me  to  concur  in 
the  consensus  of  opinion  among  historical  students  th.it  it 
is  remarkable  and  iudicious  and  the  most  satisfactory 
account  we  have  of  the  period.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the 
use  of  coUeee  and  university  students,  and  also  to  general 
readers."— Herbert  D.  Foster,  Professor  of  History, 
Dartmouth  College. 

Don  Quixote 

Translated,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  John 
Ormsby.  4  vols.  Illustrated  with  portrait  by 
Lalauze,  and  fifteen  full-page  illustrations  by 
Cruikshank.    Library  edition,  lamo,  cloth,    $4.00 

Pepys*  Diary 

A  new  handy  volume  edition  of  Pepys'  Diary,  in- 
cluding Life  and  Notes  by  Richard  Lord  Bray- 
BROOKE ;  also,  with  Notes  by  Rev.  Mynors 
Bright.  In  appropriate  binding,  10  volumes. 
x6mo,  cloth,      .....  $7-5<3 

Cruden's  Complete  Concordance 

A  Dictionary  and  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Bible. 
The  unabridged  edition.  4to,  856  pages,  cloth, 
$1.00;  roxburghe  binding,  $1.50;  sheep,  $3.50; 
half  morocco, .....  $3-5o 

Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  19th  Century 

Contributions  towards  a  literary  history  of  the 
period.  Edited  by  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  LL.D., 
M.A.  Only  1000  copies  will  be  printed,  and  of  this 
number,  250  copies  have  been  secured  for  Amer- 
ica. Under  no  circumstances  will  a  reprint  be 
undertaken.  With  illustrations  and  fac-similes. 
Volume  I.    Octavo,  cloth,  .  .    «^/,  $8.00 

The  Qurneys  of  Earlham 

Being  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  the  famous  Quaker 
family.  Composed  from  an  immense  mass  of 
correspondence  and  private  journals  which  reveal 
the  story  of  their  religious  life  under  many  dif- 
ferent forms.  By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  author 
of  "  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life,"  "The  Story  of 
Two  Noble  Lives,"  etc.  With  over  50  illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo,  a  vols.,  .  .    net,  $6.00 

Biographical  Essays 

Being  Memorial  Sketches  of  Dean  SUnley,  Dean 
Alford,  and  others.  By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare. 
Illustrated  with  portraits.    Crown  8vo,  if**/,  $2.50 

Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans 

By  Mrs.  Trollope,  with  introduction  by  Prof.  H. 
T.  Peck.  In  a  vols.,  with  34  illustrations  from 
contemporary  drawings  reproduced  from  the  first 
edition  (1833).    a  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  .  $3.50 

flarle  Antoinette 

By  Maximb  DE  la  Rochkterie.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  Cora  Hamilton  Bell.  With  two 
frontispiece  portraits  in  photogravure.  New  and 
cheaper  edition,  a  volumes  in  a  box,  8vo,  cloth, 

$3.50 


For  sale  by  atl  bookseller*^  or^  any  o/tke  above  bock*  wiii  be  sent^  mail  Repaid ^  on  receipt  0/ price. 

DODD,  MEAD  k  CO.,  5th  Ave.  and  21st  SI,  New  York 
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CHRONICLE   AND   COMMENT. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  has  finished  a  book 
on  his  mother,  which  will  be  entitled 
Mar  get  Ogilvy,  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
exquisite  piece  of  work  he  has  yet 
accomplished.  It  is  not  a  biography 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  gives  as- 
pects and  incidents  of  his  mother's  life 
in  the  style  which  Mr.  Barriers  readeis 
know,  keeping  close  thioughout  to  facts. 
The  volume  will  be  published  in  this 
country  by  the  Messrs.  Scribner,  and  in 
England  by  Messrs.  Hoddei  and  Stough- 
ton. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Bar- 
riers mother  last  autumn.  Dr.  Robertson 
Nicoll,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family, 
wrote  of  her,  **  I  am  looking  at  the  por- 
trait done  by  her  son  not  very  long  ago, 
of  the  tender  mother,  and  in  my  mind 
is  a  likeness  still  more  vivid.  I  recall 
the  slow,  wise,  tender  smile.  I  hear 
again  the  gentle  voice  recalling  the  past. 
I  understand  better  than  ever  the  strong, 
brave  faith  that  coloured  every  thought 
and  word.  Mrs.  Barrie  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Saunders  Ogilvy,  and  to  the  last 
in  every  distress  her  thoughts  went  back 
to  him.  She  was  full  of  memoiies  of  him 
and  of  otheis  like  him — '  the  strong  nails 
that  keep  the  world  together.*  To  their 
belief  and  courage  she  added  more  than 
a  woman's  tenderness."  Mr.  Barrie's 
mother,  a  woman  of  lemaikable  gifts 
and  noble  character,  died  on  the  even- 
ing of  September  3d  last.  On  the  Fri- 
day afternoon  previous,  Mr.  Barriers 
eldest  sister  was  seized  with  aseveie  ill- 
ness, and  by  Saturday  night  she  had  suc- 
cumbed. They  weie  buried  together 
on  September  6th.  The  daughter,  slow- 
ly dying  on  her  feet,  nursed  the  mother 
until  she  could  nurse  no  more  ;  and  the 
mother,  needing  no  more  nursing,  died 
not  knowing,  perhaps  scarcely  suspect- 


ing, that  her  daughter  had  but  a  few 
hours  gone  before  her  out  of  this  world 
into  the  next.  It  was  then  disclosed 
and  announced  on  authority  that  Mrs. 
Barrie  and  her  daughter  were  the  origi- 
nals of  '•  Jess"  and  "  Leeby"  \n  A  Win- 
daw  in  Thrums,  The  lovely  story  of  their 
lives  had  a  beautiful  and  not  wholly 
mournful  end.  It  was  mournful  as  mor- 
tal things  are,  but  the  beauty  was  more 
than  the  sorrow,  and  Mr.  Barrie's  book 
will  make  this  clearer.  In  the  almost 
intolerably  pathetic  '*  Dead  this  Twenty 
Years"  there  is  this  passage  ;  we  under- 
line the  most  pregnant  sentence  : 

*'  I  read  frae  the  beginnin*  o'  the  chapter,  but 
when  I  come  to  *  Thou  God  seesi  me,'  I  slop. 
Nor  it's  no  'at  there's  ony  rebellion  to  the  Lord 
in  my  heart  noo,  for  I  ken  He  was  lookin'  doon 
when  the  cart  gaed  ower  Joey,  an'  He  wanted  to 
take  my  laddie  to  Himsel'.  But  juist  when  I  come 
to  *  Thou  God  seest  me,'  I  let  the  Book  lie  in  my 
lap,  for  aince  a  body  s  sure  d  that  they  re  sure  o* 
all.  Ay,  ye'll  laugh,  but  I  think,  mebbe  juist  be- 
cause I  was  his  mother,  'at  though  Joey  never 
lived  to  preach  in  a  kirk,  he's  preached  frae 
'  Thou  God  seest  me  '  to  me." 

Mrs.  Bairie's  happy,  peaceful  life 
knew  one  tragedy. 

Here  is  an  anecdote  of  Christopher 
North,  said  to  be  in/dit : — A  lady  ad- 
mirer  had  just  complimented  Kit  upon 
his  "  noble  head,"  frontal  development, 
etc.,  when  he  rather  staggered  her  by 
replying,  ''True,  madam;  in  our  vil- 
lage there  was  only  one  head  bigger 
than  mine,  and  that  was  the  village 
idiot's." 

The  Rev.  Washington  Gladden  is 
wi  iting  a  book  on  The  IVorking  Church 
and  its  Pastor  for  the  International  Li- 
brary, published  by  Messrs.  T.  and  T. 
Clark  of  Edinburgh,  and  Messrs.  Charles 
Scribner  and  Sons  of  this  city. 
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Last  month  we  quoted  the  late  John 
Addinglon  Symonds  as  sayinfj  that  a 
good  photographic  portrait  has  great 
documental  y  value.  We  now  take  pleas- 
ure in  reproducing  Mr.  Symonds's  por- 
trait from  a  photograph  which  was  taken 
at  Davos  shortly  before  his  death,  and 
which  has  never  been  used  before. 

We  have  heard  very  indirectly  that  a 
new  literary  ma;iazinc  is  tinder  cnnsider- 
ation  in  this  city,  to  be  published  as  a 
semi  monthly.  This,  if  true,  is  interest- 
ing intelligence,  and  shows  a  commend- 
able willingness  to  take  risks.  Still,  if 
the  sponsois  of  the  new  vcntnie  will 
make  a  careful  study  of  Thf.  Hcwkman 
and  thus  gi:t  a  goo<l  idea  of  how  such 
things  ought  to  be  done,  they  may  ulti- 
mately attain  a  very  fair  measure  of 
success.  Anyhow,  the  more  the  mer- 
rier, say  we. 

* 

The   Barnard    College  for  Women,  in 


this  city,  whose  examinations  are  con- 
ducted by  Columbia  University,  of 
which  it  is  practically  an  annex,  olTers 
each  year  for  competition  u  scholaiship 
to  beawaided  tothestudent  who  passes 
the  best  examination  for  entrance  to  the 
College  in  all  the  subjects  lequiied. 
This  year  the  scholarship  was  won  by 
Miss  Martha  Ornstein,  a  young  Austi  ian, 
who  has  been  only  a  little  while  in  the 
countiy,  and  who  was,  therefore,  obliged 
to  learn  our  language  at  the  same  time 
that  she  was  pursuing  her  studies.  Vet 
even  in  the  subject  of  English  her  rat- 
ing was  among  the  very  highest,  being 
ninety  on  a  scale  of  one  hundred.  We 
consider  this  a  very  remarkable  per- 
formance. 

Ml.  Harold  Frederic  has  commenced 
a  novel  of  nearly  if  not  quite  the  length 
of  TAir  Damn<3lion  of  Theron  Ware.  It 
will  be  his  first  attempt  to  deal  in  ticlion 
with  English  people  and  subjects  exclu- 
sively. The  new  book  is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  England  by  Mr.  Heinemann. 

A  good  deal  of  wonder  has  been  ex- 
pressed that  Mr.  Frederic,  after  so 
long  an  absence  from  this  country, 
should  still  retain  so  perfectly  in  Theron 
Ware  all  the  local  colour  of  a  verj- 
peculiarly  American  mise  en  seine,  and 
that  the  insidious  Briticism  should  not 
have  found  an  entry  into  his  literaiy 
phraseology.  We  fully  share  this  feel- 
ing ;  yet  a  caieful  reading  of  T/ieren 
Ware  has  shown  us  one  or  two  delicate 
little  touches  that  suggest  Mr.- Frederic's 
present  environment.  One  is  found  in 
the  use  of  the  word  "  serviettes" — a 
British  Gallicism  that  has  not  yet  come 
into  use  in  the  United  States,  and  an- 
other more  noticeable  one  is  the  oc- 
cunence  of  "  sweets"— a  verj-  British 
thing.  In  only  one  place,  however,  does 
Mr.  Frederic  let  his  characters  use  an 
un-American  locution,  and  that  is  in 
Chapter  XVIII.  where  Theron  Waresays 
to  Ceiia,  "  I'm  afraid  your  people  would 
think  it  strange."  Now,  Theron  Ware 
would  really  have  said.  "  Your  folks." 
® 

Standing  on  the  very  verge  of  an  ex- 
citing political  campaign.  The  Bookmak 
looks  down  into  the  arena  with  a  seren- 
ity born  of  intellectual  detachment,  and 
with  an  eye  intent  to  mark  the  purely 
literary  aspects  of  the  struggle.     Some 
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competent  person  should  wiitea  book 
on  the  effects,  both  permanent  and  tem- 
porary, of  successive  presidential  cam- 
paigns upon  our  unfortunate  mother 
tongue,  and  upon  literary  style.  In  the 
first  place  he  would  have  to  note  the  ex- 
tiaordinary  part  played  in  nearly  every 
campaign  by  political  **  gags"  which 
stand  to  nine  voters  out  of  every  ten  in 
the  place  of  any  final  and  definite  opin- 
ions upon  great  questions  of  national 
policy.  Sometimes  these  do  embody  in 
a  compact  form  a  definite  principle  such 
as  the  famous  cry  of  **  Fifty-four  forty 
or  fight  !"  but  often  they  are  mere 
senseless  yawps  bearing  upon  the  per- 
sonality or  the  '*  record'*  of  the  candi- 
dates, like  the  *'  Hurrah  for  Jackson  !'* 
which  was  about  the  only  thing  in 
the  way  of  political  argument  adduced 
in  the  campaign  of  1828,  or  such 
alliterative  cries  as  **  Tip  and  Ty  !" 
and  "  Buck  and  Breck  !"  or  shibboleths 
involving  some  implied  charge  against 
a  candidate,  like  the  famous  '*  Three- 
twenty-nine  !"  of  the  Garfield  cam- 
paign, or  **  Burn  this  letter!'*  of  the 
Blaine  year.  Sometimes,  again,  it  is  a 
foolish  phrase  taken  up  and  harped 
upon,  like  the  "hasty  pl^te  of  soup" 
with  which  General  Scott  was  ridiculed 
into  defeat. 

Then  there  is  the  campaign  in  which 
some  phrase  or  adjective  or  epithet  is 
worked  to  death  by  campaign  orators 
and  afterward  by  the  newspapers.  It 
is,  in  the  fit st  place,  generally  uttered  in 
a  serious  way,  because  it  is  supposed  to 
be  pathetic  or  striking  or  especially 
vivid,  but  after  it  has  been  used  by  ten 
thousand  stump  speakers  and  twenty 
thousand  editors,  it  is  reduced  to  the 
level  of  a  ludicrous  bit  of  political  slang. 
Thus,  after  the  campaign  in  which  Mr. 
Hayes  announced  that  his  heart  bled  for 
the  poor  African,  it  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore one  could  speak  of  anybody's  heart 
bleeding  for  anything  without  at  once 
•evoking  a  responsive  grin  on  the  listen- 
er's face.  As  a  lesult  of  the  Hancock 
canvass,  the  adjective  "  superb"  became 
impossible  for  serious  use.  The  last 
Cleveland-Harrison  contest  made  the 
expression  **  bound  as  by  a  spell"  per- 
petually ridiculous  because  of  the  fa- 
mous "  spell-binders."  It  is  too  early  to 
say  just  what  linguistic  freaks  will  appear 
during  the  campaign  now  opening  ;  but 


already  there  are  signs  that  the  adjec- 
tive "  peerless"  is  going  to  be  heavily 
overworked.  All  these  things  have  their 
serious  side,  for  they  aid  in  vulgarising 
some  of  the  finest  and  most  expressive 
words  in  the  language — thanks  to  the 
poverty  of  the  reporter*s  vocabulary. 
It  may  be  urged  that  if  this  vocabulary 
were  larger  and  better  stocked,  the  only 
result  would  be  to  vulgarise  a  still  lar-ger 
number  of  words  ;  but  we  think  not ; 
for  it  would  then  be  unnecessary  for  the 
changes  to  be  rung  on  a  few  unfortunate 
verbal  victims. 

A  chapter  of  the  proposed  book  might 
be  devoted  to  specimens  of  the  maudlin 
mewlings  of  the  newspaper  writers  who, 
immediately  after  the  nominations  are 
made,  begin  to  **  write  up"  the  candi- 
dates, and  the  candidates'  ancestors, 
and  the  candidates'  family.  The  beau- 
tiful unconsciousness  in  these  scribblers 
of  their  own  bathos  is  the  most  farcical 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  pathetic 
feature  of  the  whole  affair,  and  does 
much  to  discredit  the  theory  that  Amer- 
icans have  a  pronounced  sense  of  hu- 
mour. Probably  the  most  delicious 
products  of  the  present  campaign,  so 
far  as  it  has  yet  advanced,  are  the  two 
following  gems  which  we  have  carefully 
clipped  out  of  the  columns  of  a  great 
metropolitan  newspaper  and  now  em- 
balm to  be  a  joy  to  our  readers  forever. 
This  is  the  first  one  : 


"Withal.  Mrs.  H 


is  essentially  a  home- 
maker  and  a  home-lover,  and  is  never  so  happy 
as  when  quietly  at  home.  She  is  devotion  itself  to 
her  husband,  and  the  telegram  she  sent  him  on 
learning  of  his  nomination  was  characteristic  of 
her  sweet  unselfishness—*  Where  thou  goest  I 
will  go.' " 

And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  only 
more  so  : 

**  *  We  have  been  living  very  quietly  indeed,*  she 

continued.     *  As  I  wrote  to  Mr.  H since  he 

has  been  at  the  Convention  in  St.  Louis.  I  would 
much  prefer  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  days  in  this 
quiet  way,  but  that  if  it  were  willed  otherwise' — 
two  tears  that  had  been  in  the  process  of  forming 
completed  the  sentence." 

The  whole  subject  is  psychologically 
fascinating,  as  it  throws  a  powerful  and 
all-pervading  light  on  the  political 
childishness  of  the  American  people. 


The  July  number  of  the  Cornhill 
Magazine  inaugurates  a  new  series  under 
the  new   editorship   of   Mr.  J.  St.  Loe 
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Strachey,  of  tlie  Spedalor.  The  maga- 
zine has  been  raised  lo  its  old  price  of 
a  shilling,  as  in  the  days  of  Thackeray, 
Greenwood,  and  Leslie  Stephen,  and 
incieased  to  144  pages.  It  is  under- 
stood that  a  high  literary  level  will  be 
aimed  at,  and  that  illustrations  will  prob- 
ably be  introduced.  We  venture  to  think 
that  the  real  vacancy  among  English 
magazines  at  present  is  for  a  monthly 
of  the  type  of  the  Century  or  Harper's, 
published  at  one  shilling. 

As  Eoi  Mr.  Payn,  who  has  given  place 
to  Mr.  Strachey  on  the  Cornkill,  and  who 
has  retired  from  all  editorial  work,  there 
is  but  one  feeling  toward  him  among 
all  engaged  in  liteiatuie,  a  feeling  of 
cordial  gratitude  and  sincere  good-will. 
He  has  been  for  a  lifetime  one  of  the 
kindest  and  most  painstaking  of  edi- 
tors, as  well  as  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able of  writeis.  It  is  particularly  pleas- 
ing that  he  should  have  closed  his  edi- 
torial career  with  a  story  whicli  is  up  to 
the  level  of  his  vei'y  best  woik,  The 
Disappearance  of  George  Driffiiell.  Hap- 
pily Mr.  Payn's  mental  powers  are  un- 
diminished,   and  we    may    hope    yet  to 


have  much  from  the  pen  which  has  so 
long  delighted  us.  Mr,  Payn  is  one  of 
those  men  who,  though  never  robust 
in  health,  contrive  to  accomplish  an 
incredible  amount  of  work.  We  have 
before  us  a  letter,  hitherto  unpublished, 
written  by  Miss  Mitford  on  June  14th, 
1853.  She  says  that  Mr.  Payn  is  to  dedi- 
cate a  volume  to  her,  and  goes  on  : 

"  A  charming  lad  he  is — mayiipkase  God  to 
spare  him!  K.  [Miss  Milfnrd'f  servant]  says  he 
is  sure  ro  die,  and  certainly  he  is  one  of  those- 
very  xracious  and  graceful  persons  in  botti  mind 
and  budy  whom  consumprion  so  often  strikes 
down." 

This  was  forty-three  years  ago. 


Mr.  James  Payn  went  from  Eton  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  be- 
came editor  of  Chambers's  Journal  in 
1858,  having  already  been  a  contributor 
to  Household  Words.  A  Family  Sutpe^ 
grace  and  Lost  Sir  Massingberi/,  his  first 
two  novels,  achieved  a  great  success  and 
a  wide  popularity  fur  his  later  ones.  In 
1882  he  became  editor  of  the  Corn/till^ 
which  has  given  the  woild  many  of  his 
amusing  "  Recollections."  "  Our  Note 
Book,"  a  weekly  chronicle  of  wise  and 
witty  reflections  on  topics  of  the  hour, 
mostly  literary,  appears  invariably  on 
the  second  page  of  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  and  is  turned  to  with  constant  in- 
terest by  a  large  contingent  of  readers. 
« 

Mr.  Charles  E.  L.  Wingate  is  to  fur- 
nish a  companion  volume  to  his  Shake- 
speare's Heroines  on  the  Stage,  published 
last  autumn.  It  is  to  be  entitled  Shake- 
speare's Heroes  on  the  Stage,  and  is  to  be 
illustrated  in  the  same  manner  as  his 
former  volume.  Mi.  Wingate  has  also 
edited  and  furnished  an  introduction  to 
a  collection  of  interesting  papers  on 
Famous  American  Actors  of  Ta-ifay.  It 
will  make  a  handsome  octavo  volume 
for  the  holidays,  and  will  contain  nu- 
meious  portraits.  Both  books  will  be 
published  by  Messrs.  T.  Y.  Crowell  and 
Company. 

Mr.  William  Black,  whose  new  novel, 
Briscis,  was  recently  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Harper,  has  been  in  very  indiffer- 
ent health  lately.  He  is  said  to  be  grati- 
fied by  the  welcome  given  to  his  new  nov- 
el. It  would  seem  that  as  soon  as  the 
pioof-sheets  have  been  returned  to  the 
printers  Mt.  Black  forgets  all  about  his 
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own  books,  and  Mis. 
Black  told  a  cuiious 
little  circnmstance  in 
confiimation  of  this  the 
other  day.  " In  ihe 
course  of  conversation 
with  my  husband  one 
day,"  says  Mrs.  Black, 
■■  1  suddenly  lemem- 
bcied  an  anecdote  in 
illustration  of  what  I 
was  saying,  and  related 
it  to  him.  He  laughed 
heartily,  said  it  was  a 
very  good  story,  and 
eagerly  asked  me  wheie 
I  had  heaid  it.  You 
should  have  seen  my 
husliitnd's  face  when  I 
told  him  that  I  had  read 
it  in  one  of  his  own 
books." 

We  understand  that 
Mr.  John  Morley  has  in 
preparation  a  new  vol- 
ume of  Sludies  in  UUr- 
ature.  It  is  pleasant 
to  note  that  Mr,  Mor- 
ley's  writings  have  hap 
pily  continued  to  in- 
crease in  spite  of  the 
jealous  demands  of  the 
political  shrew.  Some 
ten  volumes  of  essays, 
besides  the  biogiaphy 
of  Cobden  and  the 
charming  monographs 
of  Burke  and  Sir  Rob- 
eit  Walpole,  fill  a  shelf 
in  the  library,  Mr.  Morley,  who  was 
born  on  Christmas  Eve,  1838,  has  had  an 
interesting  career.  At  one  time  there  ap- 
peared a  probability  of  his  taking  holy 
orders,  but  instead  he  went  to  London 
to  learn  the  mysteries  of  "  I'.terary  facil- 
ity." To  drive  off  the  wolf  he  combined 
some  tutorial  drudgery  with  journalism. 
He  joined  the  knot  of  vigorous  and  biill- 
iant  men  who,  in  his  own  words,  gave 
Philistinism  many  a  shrewd  blow  in  the 
Saturday  Review,  subsequently  leprinting 
his  Modern  Cliaracteristics  in  an  anon- 
ymous volume,  and  for  a  brief  period 
Ciniducting  the  Morning  Star.  About 
this  time  he  became  acquainted  with 
John  Bi  ight  and  Thomas  Cai  lyle.  Car- 
lyle  seems  to  have  liked  Mr.  Morley  in 
spite  of  the  latter's  daring  to  say  in  piint 
that  it   took  Cailyle  thirty  volumes  in 


which  to  compress  the  gospel  of  silence. 
At  the  eai  ly  age  of  twenty-nine  Mr.  Mor- 
ley succeeded  George  Henry  Lewes  as 
editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review — a  post 
which  made  him  "  the  impresario  of  men 
of  letters,"  and  brought  him  into  con- 
tact with  all  sorts  of  public  men.  He 
studied  law  with  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1873  ;  but 
he  remained  faithful  to  literature,  "  the 
most  seductive,  the  most  deceiving,  the 
most  dangerous  of  professions." 


Under  the  bookman  lay  the  poli- 
tician. Mr,  Motley'sdirect  influence  on 
everyday  politics  dates  from  his  appoint- 
ment as  editorof  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
soon  after  his  plucky  light  for  Westmin- 
ster in  1880,     Mr.  Morley  has  long  ago 
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outlived  tbe  disappointment  and  fear 
vfaicb  his  friends  entertained  for  him 
vhen  be  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1S93.  A  new  master  then  entered  ioio 
Mr.  Morley's  manhood.  Being  asked  on 
one  occasion  for  a  clue  to  his  life,  he 
pointed  to  the  portraits  of  John  Stuart 
Milland  Mr.  Gladstone  and  «did.'*  These 
two  men  have  made  m:,'  Mr.  Moriey 
is  a  voracious  reader  of  fiction,  among 
his  favourites  being  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
the  Biontrt,  and  Mrs.  GaskcK.  He  as- 
Kgns  to  Burke  as  a  man  of  letters  a 
higher  place  than  the  world  at  laige  is 
disposed  to  give.  Theie  breathes 
through  him  also  tbe  spirit  of  Words- 
wotth,  and  Goethe  he  legatds  with  lev- 
erence.  Some  one  has  said  that  his  con- 
fession cf  faith  mar  be  summed  up  in 
the  words  put  by  Shakespeare  into  the 
mouth  of  Corin  :  "  I  earn  that  I  eat,  get 
that  I  wear ;  owe  no  man  hate,  cavy  no 
man's  happiness,  glad  of  other  man's 
good,  content  with  my  harm.'* 


A  book  oi  considerable  interest  by 
Mn.  Ltynn  '-"*"■.  entitled  Jtj  Littrary 
Zjfe  yiB  ^^fclP^I?*^^*''^  in  the  autumn 
*"■     "         I  Company. 


work  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  The 
BooKMAX.  and  in  the  present  number 
tbeie  will  be  found  one  on  "  Gevr^e 
Henry  Lewes  and  T'nomton  Hunt.'* 
The  chapters  of  Mrs.  Linton's  Uurary 
Life  contain  some  startling  rcvclatioas, 
and  much  personal  gossip  about  many 
familiar  and  unfamiliar  figures  who  were 
living  amid  the  Stmrm  aij  Drang  of  the 
mid-ceotuiv  pc:i<id_  "  I  am  one  of  the 
few,"  says  Mis.  Linton  "  still  left  of 
the  old  set.  and  I  confess,  that  I  make  it 
something  of  a  religion  to  speak  the 
truth  so  far  as  I  may  and  as  I  know  it. 
I  wish  neither  to  extenuate  what  merits 
blame  nor  to  set  down  aught  in  tnalice 
— I  wish  simply  to  speak  the  truth." 
« 
Mr^  Lynn  Linton  had  a  grvat  friend  in 
Walter  Savage  Landor.  who  used  to  call 
her  his  "  daughter."  and  always  sig^ied 
himself  her  dear  "  father."  Some  of 
her  reminiscences  of  Landor  were  pub- 
lished in  the  -\p!il  BooKii.*s.  The  ac- 
companying portrait  of  Landor  is  of 
great  interest,  having  been  taken  at 
Florence  by  Mis.  Powers,  and  it  i*  be- 
lieved to  be  the  lasl  photograph  that  Lan- 
dor had  taken.  The  autograph  appended 
was  scratched  across  the  back  ot  the 
turie  de  Ttsitt  from  which  this   is  repro- 

# 

Here  is  a  good  story  for  the  enemies 
of  Philadelphia.  \  prominent  lawyer 
of  that  veneiable  city  was  nanating  to 
a  younger  advocate  some  of  the  delavs 
and  complications  of  a  chancery  suit  in 
which  he  was  engaged. 

"  Bless  me  !"  said  the  junior  advo- 
cate, "  I  never  heard  of  anything  par- 
allel to  that  except  Jamdyce  rs.   lain- 

The  other  at  once  looked  thoughtful, 
and  pretty  soon,  pleading  an  engage* 
ment.  went  off.  The  next  nii.>rn:ng  he 
came  into  the  younger  man's  office  ivith 
an  air  of  great  \cxation. 

"  Look  here  \"  he  said.  ""  Why  can't 
you  lemember  names  accuratelv  r  Herv 
I've  spent  the  whole  night  trxing  to  bnd 
that  case  of  Jarndyce  vs.  Jamdyce  that 
you  mentioned,  and  there  isn't  an\  such 
case  in  the  Pennsvlvania  law  rrpoits 
at  all :  ■ 

We  understand  that  Mi.  W.  M.  Ros. 
setti  contemplates  publishing  a  sciection 
from  the  letters  addressed  to  his  biotb- 
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er,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  the  eminent 
painter-poet.  The  selection  will  contain 
many  letters  of  great  interest,  including 
a  remaikable  series  from  Mr.  Ruskin. 

Mis.  Henry  Norman,  in  the  course  of 
a  speech  made  at  the  Pioneer  Club,  in 
London,  a  few  weeks  ago,  gave  the 
names  of  the  wi  iters  whose  books,  in 
her  opinion,  circulated  best  at  the  libra- 
ries. These  were  :  Hall  Caine,  Marie 
Corelli,  Anthony  Hope,  Crockett,  Quil- 
ler-Couch,  and  Weyman.  Mrs.  Norman 
enthusiastically  praised  the  works  of 
George  Gissing.  Again  we  take  occa- 
sion to  remark  how  inadequate  is  the 
meagre  appreciation  of  Mr.  Qiiiller- 
Couch's  work  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. His  great  popularity  at  home  and 
the  indifference  to  his  woik  in  America 
seem  a  strange  anomaly  to  his  friends 
and  admirers.  Mr.  Quiller-Couch's 
discursive  literary  papers,  which  have 
attracted  wide  attention  in  The  Speaker^ 
have  been  gathered  into  a  volume  and 
entitled  Adventures  in  Criticism^  a  review 
of  which  appears  on  another  page. 

Mr.  Quiller  Couch  is  a  waim  admirer 
of  Mr.  Shan  F.  Bullock,  whose  novel  of 
Irish  life.  By  Thrasna  River ^  has  been  so 
enthusiastically  praised  in  England. 
Mr.  Bullock  has  been  hard  at  work 
since  the  appearance  of  this  volume  last 
autumn,  and  has  two  new  books  ready. 
One  is  a  volume  of  short  stories  of  the 
Irish  peasantry,  and  will  be  called  Ring 
0'  Rushes ;  the  other  is  a  novel  which 
Mr.  Bullock  describes  as  **  a  seaside 
comedy,"  and  is  entitled  The  Charmer, 
Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  and  Bowden  recent- 
ly issued  an  Ameiican  edition  of  By 
Thrasna  River.  Ring  0'  Rushes  will  be 
published  shortly  by  Messrs.  Stone  and 
Kimball. 

We  thought  that  the  myth  regarding 
the  identity  of  the  authoiship  and  the 
hypothetical  translation  of  Mark  Twain's 
historical  fiction  about  Joan  of  Arc  was 
exploded  long  ago  ;  but  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing amusing  Ifona  fide  statement  in^ 
the  London  Sketch  of  June  3d,  under  its 
caption  '*  The  Literary  Lounger"  : 

*'  His  duly  has  been  to  write  a  preface  to  a 
very  free  translation  of  Sieur  Louis  de  Conte's 
Personal  KecoUeciions  of  ike  Maid.  I  am  not 
sure  that  Mark  Twain  is  an  ideal  editor  for  such 
a  book,  but  1  am  certain  that  his  enthusiasm  for 
Joan  of  Arc  is  very  sincere,  and  that  he  writes  as  if 


this  pilgrimage  to  her  shrine  was  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  events  of  his  life.  .  .  .  The  transla- 
tor has  given  a  very  readable  version  of  the 
story  '' 

The  scene  of  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier 
Bush  has  already  become  a  literary 
shrine.  In  the  vestry  of  Logiealmond 
(Diumtochty)  Free  Church  there  now 
lies  a  '*  Visitois'  Book,"  and  a  corre- 
spondent finds  that  fifty  had  signed  it 
during  the  month  of  May  from  places 
so  far  apart  as  Belfast,  Leeds,  Edin- 
burgh, Australia,  Cape  Colony,  and 
America.     The  fact  that  so  manv  ad- 

It 

mirers  of  Ian  Maclaren  had  found  their 
way  to  the  place  thus  early  in  the  sum- 
mer gives  some  indication  of  the  num- 
bers that  may  be  expected  when  the 
tourists'  season  has  fully  begun. 

The  death  of  Mis.  Hariiet  Beecher 
Stowe,  which  took  place  in  her  home 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  July  ist,  was 
not  wholly  unexpected.  Even  as  she 
was  passing  away  these  words  by  Mrs. 
James  T.  Fields  weie  being  piinted  : 
**  She  has  become  *  like  a  little  child,' 
wandering  about,  pleased  with  flowers, 
fresh  air,  the  sound  of  a  piano,  or  a  voice 
singing  hymns,  but  the  busy,  inspiring 
spirit  is  asleep.  Gradually  she  is  fading 
away,  shrouded  in  this  strange  mystery, 
hovered  over  by  the  untiring  affection 
of  her  children  ;  sweet  and  tender  in 
her  decadence,  but  *  absent.'  "  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  we  are  permitted  to  publish 
simultaneously  several  extracts  from 
a  paper  entitled  **  Days  with  Mis. 
Stowe,"  by  Mis.  Fields,  which  will  be 
incorpoiated  in  her  book  of  reminis- 
cences to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company  in  the 
autumn.  It  was  at  Florence,  just  after 
the  publication  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  that 
Mrs.  Fields  first  met  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  she 
recalls  the  faint  thrill  of  surprise  she  felt 
when  a  voice  said  to  her,  "  There  is  Mrs. 
Stowe."  "  She  was  a  small  woman,  and 
her  pretty  curling  hair  and  fai-away 
dreaming  eyes,  and  her  way  of  becom- 
ing occupied  in  what  interested  her 
until  she  forgot  everything  else  for  the 
time,  all  these  I  first  began  to  see  and 
understand  as  I  gazed  after  her  retreat- 
ing figure. 

**  Mis.  Stowe's  personal  appearance 
has  received  scant  justice  and  no  mercy 
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at  the  liJinil  ..f  the  pli^itr-iiraplier.  SHl- 
savs  hersi-lf.  tlurini;  licr  ttinmpli:il  visit 
to'EnsrIand  after  the  piihliciUiunof  ?>,-;,■ 
Tom  :  '  The  general  tupif  of  remark  on 
meeting  me  seems  to  be  ihat  I  am 
not  so  bad  looking  as  thev  were  afiaid  I 
was  :  an<I  I  ilo  a-^iiiire  voii.  when  I  have 
seen  the  things  that  are  p'.it  up  in  ihe 
shop  iviiidows  hete  with  my  name  under 
them,  I  have  been  h>st  in  wondeiiiig 
imagination  at  the  Ijoimdless  loving 
kindness  cf  my  Knglish  and  Scoiiish 
friends  in  keeping  iipsiuh  a  warm  heart 
for  such  a  (inrgon.  I  siiunld  think  that 
the  Sphinx  in  the  London  Mii>eiim  might 
have  sat  foi  most  of  them.  I  am  going 
to  make  acnilcetionof  thtse  poi traits  to 
btit'g  home  to  ynii.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  ihem,  and  ihey  will  be  nsefid, 
like  tfie  Iiishman's  guide  bnaid  which 
showed  ■'  wheie  ihe  rnad  <li<i  not  g.i."  ' 
I  remember  once  accompanying  her  to 
a  reception  at  a  well-known  Ik. use  in 
Boston,  where,  before  the  evening  was 


over,  the  hostes"!  drew  me 
>iyinc.  '  Why  did  vou  nev 
rne  that  Mrs.'  Sl.tw'e  was  b 
val?'  And  indeed  whtn 
>rr\-ed  hei  in  the  full  aid 
«  -nveisaiion.  with  her  h 
-ned  coI..ur.  her  eves  si 
.;nd  awake,  l.iit  filled  with 
-..:tne<s.  her  abundant  ci 
".air  npplhi^  natiiiallvab-i 
:iea:  .ind  lallini;  a  little, 
>i..es  I  as  in  thf  accompa 
Portrait  by  Richmondl.  I 
•igreei  with  the  ladv  o 
.i-»se  Nor  was  that  th« 
;:T.e  her  beauty  had  bee 
vr;..e..  t. .  me  :  but  she  wa 
oi-m  sten  to  be  beautiful  I 
wseai  wviild.  and  the  pi  east. 
:.ii>  rec..i;niti,.n  wiis  ven- 
:..  those  who  loved  hei.  ' 


She 


.1  pe 


■  ■nal   . 


ias  nevf 


<uiati. 


afflicted 
'Usness  o: 

--.'tt  il  '■■■  ■"  '  "as  she  t 
...tlU-d  by  u.  The  sense  It 
yat  w..rk  had  been  ao 
'>be.:  thi,.UKh  het  onlv  r 
■I  m,. If  humble,  and  her 
'^'^"'''"'"'''^■'■l  «avs  were 
,         >    "biowinR   her  adm 

^■hen    Iter  i\nli„ir  i 
inspossiblf 

a  w.  rid  w 


"it  p-> 


seer 


.-.1     tn 


left 


in    the  garden  of    her  countrv    .eir 

!"d  ;;S'^iiV'"i  ,'^^'^"'"^^-  ^'>-  -  8 

■   11  -       .^•'i''"".     who   ivas 

iioichimur  lor  tlio  time 

>p.-ct(,.  ly.  hiiM,„K  l.is  ,,„,  i„  ^.^^ 
»li,k-  Ir-  >,Kikc.  I  rca.l  „ul,  „  j, 
7-i"  ,^";'"""i'^""""">»■"■«i»"'■ 
.■IV  m.ioi.  ami  I  am  happv  ,.,  ,1. 
I.anils  w.tl,  yo.i,  M,s.  Si„w,:  •„-li,.  .r 
It-  I  .li.l  ."•■■■v.itci,.  ■a,",';',,^ 
wiiite-l.aircl  i.kl  ladv  <t,.,„iv  as  • 
>h.i..k  Ihecaiitains  liaiul,  ^  ■  Voudi'iini 
till  I'jaciiiatcil  in  amazement  '  \Vi 
Willi  iliil.  then'-  -Oo,!  „.rote  it.'  i 
u'plieii  MMiply.  •  1  meielv  did  His  d 
latiiin  ■  ■  AnK-n,-  said  tlii  captain  r. 
.TLiuly     as      lie     nalkeil      thoughtic: 

■■  This  was  the  expression  in  ace 
what  lay  at  the  foundation  of  her  lit 
Stif  always  spoke  and  behaved  as  it  si 
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recognised  herself  to 
be  an  instrument 
breathed  upon  by  the 
Divine  Spirit. 


"  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  be  in  Mrs. 
Stnwe's  company  once 
in  Rome  when  she  came 
unexpectedly  face  to 
face  with  an  exhibition 
of  the  general  feeling 
of  reverence  and  grati- 
tude toward  herself. 
We  had  gone  together 
to    the    room     of     the 

others  Castellani, 


the 


Id-famo 


workers  in  gold.  The 
collection  of  antique 
gems  and  the  beautiful 
reproductions  of  them 
were  new  to  us.  Mrs. 
Stowe  was  full  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  we  lin- 
gered long  over  the 
wondeiful  things  which 
the  brothers  brought 
for  w aid  to  show. 
Among  them  was  the 
head  of  an  Egyptian 
slave  carved    in    black 


iiable 


It 


of    . 


of    the 
Mis. 


joying 

biothe; 

Stbwe,     '  Madam. 

know  what  you     have 

been  to  the  poor  slave. 

We   are   outselves  but 

piior  slaves  still  in  Italy 

— you  (eel  for  us — will 

you  keep  this  gem  as  a  roman  ™c 

slight     recognition    of 

what  you    have  done?'     She    took  the 

jewel  in  silence,  but  when  we  looked  for 

some  response,  her  eyes  were  filled  with 

tears  and  it  was  impossible   for  her  to 

speak. 

® 
"  In  the  summer  of  1869  there  was  a 
pieasiint  home  at  St.  John's  Wood,  in 
London,  which  possessed  peculiar  at- 
tfiicLions.  Other  houses  weie  as  com- 
fortable to  look  at,  other  hedges  were  as 
green,  other  drawing-rooms  were  gayer, 
but  this  was  the  home  of  George  Eliot, 
and,  on  Sunday  afternoons,  the   resoit 


JL...,L^y/9^M  ,^^ 


/^ff 


/^7, 


of  those  who  desired  the  best  that  Lon- 
don had  to  give.  Here  it  was  that 
George  Eliot  told  us  of  her  admiration 
and  deep  regard — her  affection  for  Mrs. 
Stowe.  Her  reverence  and  love  were 
expressed  with  such  tremulous  sincerity 
that  the  speaker  won  our  hearts  by  her 
love  for  our  fiiend.  Many  lelteis  had 
alieady  passed  between  Mis.  Stowe  and 
herself,  and  she  confided  to  us  her 
amusement  at  a  fancy  Mrs.  Stowe  had 
taken  that  Casaubon  in  Middkmarch  was 
drawn  from  the  character  of  Mr.  Lewes. 
Mi's,  Stowe  took  it  so  entirely  for  grant- 
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ed  in  her  letters  that  it  was  impossible 
to  dispossess  her  mind  of  the  illusion. 
Evidently  it  was  the  source  of  much 
harmless  household  amusement  at  St. 
John's  Wood.  I  find  in  Mrs.  Stowe*s 
letters  some  pleasant  allusions  to  this 
correspondence.  She  writes:  'We  were 
all  full  of  Geoige  Eliot  when  your  note 
came,  as  I  had  received  a  beautiful  let- 
ter from  her  in  answer  to  one  I  wiote 
from  Florida.  She  is  a  noble,  true 
woman,  and  if  anybody  doesn't  see  it, 
so  much  the  worse  for  them^  and  not 
her.' 

**  This  friendship  was  one  that  greatly 
enlisted  Mrs.  Stowe's  sympathies  and 
eniiched  her  life.  Her  interest  in  any 
woman  who  was  supporting  herself,  and 
especially  in  any  one  who  found  a  daily 
taskmaster  in  the  pen,  and  above  all, 
when,  as  in  this  case,  the  woman  was 
one  possessed  of  great  moral  aspiration 
half  paralyzed  in  its  action  by  finding 
itself  in  an  anomalous  and  (to  the  world 
in  general)  utterly  incomprehensible 
position,  such  a  woman  was  like  a  mag- 
net to  Mrs.  Stowe.  She  inherited  from 
her  father  a  faith  in  the  divine  power  of 
sympathy  which  only  waxed  greater 
with  years  and  experience.  Wherever 
she  found  a  fellow-mortal  suffering 
trouble  or  dishonour,  in  spite  of  hin- 
drance her  feet  were  turned  that  way. 
The  genius  of  George  Eliot  and  the  con- 
trasting elements  of  her  life  and  charac- 
ter drew  Mrs.  Stowe  to  her  side  in  sis- 
terly solicitude.  Her  attitude,  her  sweet- 
ness, her  smcerity  could  not  fail  to  win 
the  heart  of  George  Eliot.  They  be- 
came loving  friends. 


» * 


Mrs.  Stowe's  letters  to  Mis.  Fields  are 
full  of  charming  passages.  We  have 
only  space  for  two  selections  :  **  I  think 
a  uniform  edition  of  Dr.  Holmes's  works 
would  be  a  good  thing.  Next  to  Haw- 
thorne he  is  our  most  exquisite  w^riter, 
and  in  many  passages  he  goes  far  be- 
yond him.  What  is  the  dear  doctor 
doing  ?  If  you  know  any  book  good  to 
inspire  dreams  and  visions,  put  it  into 
my  box.  My  husband  chews  endlessly 
a  German  cud.  I  must  have  English. 
Has  the  French  book  on  Spiritualism 
come  yet?  If  it  has,  put  it  in.  .  .  ." 
'•  I  hate  to  leave  my  calm  isle  of  Patmos, 
wheie  the  world  is  not,  and  I  have  such 
quiet  long  houis  for  writing.  Emeison 
could  insulate  himself  here  and  keep  his 


electricity.     Hawthoine  ought    to  have 
lived  in  an  orange  grove  in  Florida.  .  .  ."^ 

It  was  a  strange  contrast,  and  one- 
at  variance  with  her  natural  taste,  which 
brought  her  before  the  public  as  a  read- 
er of  her  own  stories  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  1872-73.  She  was  no  longer 
able  to  venture  on  the  effoit  of  a_ 
long  stoiy,  and  yet  it  was  manifestly 
unwise  for  her  to  forego  the  income 
which  was  extended  to  her  through  this 
channel.  On  the  day  when  she  was  to 
give  her  fiist  reading  in  Boston,  at  the 
Tremont  Temple,  Mrs.  Fields  says  : 
'*  She  called  me  into  her  bedroom,  where 
she  was  standing  before  the  mirror  with 
her  shoit  gray  hair,  which  usually  lay  in 
soft  cuils  around  her  brow^,  brushed 
erect  and  standing  stiffly.  *  Look  here, 
my  deal,'  she  said,  *  now  I  am  exactly 
like  my  father.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher, 
when  he  was  going  to  preach,'  and  she 
held  up  her  forefinger  warningly.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  the  spirit  of  the  old 
preacher  was  levived  in  her  veins.  .  ... 
That  reading  was  a  great  success.  She 
was  alive  in  every  fibie  of  her  being  ; 
she  was  to  read  poitions  of  Uncle  Topns 
Cabin  to  men,  women,  and  children  who 
could  hardly  understand  the  crisis  which 
inspired  it,  and  she  determined  to  effect 
the  difficult  task  of  making  them  feel  as 
well  as  hear.  With  her  presence  and 
inspiration,  they  could  not  fail  to  under- 
stand what  her  words  had  signified  to 
the  generation  that  had  passed  through 
the  struggle  of  our  war.  When  her 
voice  was  not  sufficient  to  make  the 
audience  hear,  men  and  women  rose 
fiom  their  seats  and  crowded  round  her, 
standing  gladly,  that  no  word  might  be 
lost.  It  was  the  last  leap  of  the  flame 
which  had  burned  out  a  great  wrong.'* 

The  following  lettei,  highly  character- 
istic  of  the  Autocrat,  was  received,  in  1 86 j., 
with  a  copy  of  a  short  poem,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
and  signed  by  him,  to  be  sold  at  a  gieat 
sanitary  fair  which  was  then  in  opera- 
tion. The  letter,  which  is  printed  now 
for  the  fiisttime,  was  discovered  too  late 
to  be  included  in  the  Life  and  Letters^  a 
fact  which  Mr.  Moise  keenly  regretted  : 

My  Dear  Sir  :  The  mere  mechanical  labour 
imposed  in  answering  the  numerous  applications 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  takes  up  so  much 
of  my  time  that  I  think  I  do  pretty  well  if  I  get  off 
my  batch  of  autographs,  and  answer   my  inde- 
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fatigabic  and  interminabte 
female  correspondents,  so  as 
to  be  clear  o[  dead  and  un- 
buried  letters  at  the  week's 
end.  I  have  been  sUgbily 
prostrated  with  a  mild  au- 
tographic fever  for  some 
weeks.  Within  a  few  days 
it  has  put  on  a  malignant 
aspect.  It  was  only  a  slight 
efflorescent  affair  which  ptay' 
ed  about  the  surface  at  hrst, 
but  now  it  is  striking  in  and 

1  am  now  besieged  for  arig- 

different  quarters,  alt  at  once, 
remorselessly,  and  If  1  do 
not  yield  at  once,  persistent 
ly,  I  should  be  false  to  my 
country,  and  to  my  duty  if  I 
killed  the  goose  that  is  lay- 
ing golden  eggs  for  the  good 
cause  every  day.    If  I  sho 


mpt  t. 


death    of    I 


Now 


1    : 


:    the 


writing  auto- 
graphs for  my  country  at 
such  a  rate,  that  I  am  quite 
satisfied  the  income  from 
this  source  alone  <that  is, 
their  sale  at  innumerable 
fairs)  must  be  an  important 
item  in  the  resources  o(  the 
Sanitary  Association. 

I  have  several  other  rea- 
sons why  I  feel  thai  I  ought 
not  to  be  urged  on  this  point, 
which  I  will  briefly  classify 
under  their  several  heads. 

First. 

Excuse  me,  my  dear  sir, 
but  a  sudden  demand  upon 
me  for  a  gross  and  a  half 
of  autographs  "  '  ' 
IS,"  by  r 


pels 


of  the  r 


lographic. 


iOA~v*.  VN  .  2^»%..«^|^alto^ 


ingement  Is  completed,  by 
which  the  enormous  labour  of  the  manual  fabri- 
cation of  signatures  can  be  transferred  to  ma- 
chinery, I  will  send  you  the  first  instalment  of  a 
slory  to  be  called — St.  Sebastian  in  Ike  ig/A  Cen- 
tury ;  er.  The  Sufferings  of  a  Living  Target. 
Yours  respect tutly. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Boston.  January  aS.  1864. 

Tlie  July  number  of  McClure's  Maga- 
zine contains  an  interesting  number  of 
portraits  of  Longfellow,  ranging  from 
childhood  to  old  age.  We  have  the 
pleasure  of  adding  tu  the  list  a  portrait 
that  has  nevet  before  been  given,    Heniy 


W,  Longfellow  died  on  March  24,  i88i, 
and  just  a  month  previous  this  photo- 
graph, upon  which  the  poet  inscribed 
his  name,  was  handed  to  a  friend  who 
was  then  visiting  him.  It  is  believed 
to  be  the  last  photograph  the  poet  had 
taken. 

The  author  of  that  vigorous  romance. 
The  Courtship  of  Morrice  Buckler,  is  at 
work  on  an  historical  novel  which  will 
not  be  published  until  the  autumn  of 
next  yeai,  as  it  will  first  appear  in  serial 
form.     Mr.  Mason's  last  novel,  a  notice 
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of  which  appeared  in  the  July  Book- 
man, is  so  gieat  an  advance  on  his  first 
story,  called  A  Romance  of  IVastdaUy  that 
his  future  is  looked  forward  to  with  con- 
fident expectation.  We  understand  that 
the  English  publishers,  Messrs.  A.  D. 
Innes  and  Company,  have  great  hopes 
of  the  success  of  his  forthcoming  work. 

We  have  had  the  privilege  of  leading 
an  early  copy  of  Dr.  Richard  Garnett's 
new  translation  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  sonnets  from  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, and  Camoens,  which  is  dedicated 
to  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  **  the 
first  commentator  in  English  on  the  Vita 
Nuovay  Dr.  Garnett's  scholarship  and 
fine  poetic  tastes  have  again  been  de- 
monstrated in  his  choice  translation  of 
some  of  the  very  finest  of  the  poems 
written  in  honour  of  the  three  immortal 
ladies,  Beatrice,  Laura,  and  Caternia. 
The  volume  will  be  published  shortly  by 
Messrs.  Copeland  and  Day. 

Mr.  Guy  Boothby  will  publish  in  the 
autumn  a  new  volume  of  short  stories, 
entitled  Bushigratus. 

Mr.  Henry  Sandham  is  prepaiing  a 
number  of  illustrations  for  a  fine  edition 
of  Browning's  poem,  Pippa  Passes^  to  be 
issued  by  Messrs.  Lamson,  Wolflfe  and 
Company.  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Company,  the  authorised  publisheis 
of  Browning  in  this  country,  have  given 
their  sanction  to  this  separate  edition. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  W.  M.  Mere- 
dith, Mr.  George  Meredith's  son,  who 
is  now  a  partner  in  the  publishing  house 
of  Messrs.  Archibald  Constable  and 
Company,  has  purchased  from  Messrs. 
Ward,  Lock  and  Bowden  the  copyright 
of  his  father's  book,  T/ie  Tragic  Come- 
dians. The  new  edition  of  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's works  which  the  Messrs.  Consta- 
ble are  printing  will  be  published  in 
America  by  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner 
and  Sons.  There  will  be  thirty-four  vol- 
umes, and  the  American  edition  will 
number  one  thousand  sets. 

Concerning  this  new  edition,  it  is  said 
that  Mr.  Meredith  is  now  busily  engaged 
with  the  revision  of  his  novels  ;  that  he 
has  taken  the  "  blue  pencil"  in  hand 
with  a  vengeance  ;  and  that  the  new 
edition  will  be  markedly  different  from 


the  versions  that  have  delighted  and  not 
infrequently  puzzled  us  for  a  genera 
tion.  This  is  dreadful  news.  That  Mr. 
Meredith  should  be  so  far  left  to  himself 
in  his  old  age  as  actually  to  fall  upon  his 
own  writings  is  hardly  to  be  conceived. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  any  changes  he 
will  make  will  be  for  the  woise.  He 
becomes  more  perverse  and  tortuous  as 
he  grows  older,  and  the  chances  are  that 
he  will  ruthlessly  destroy  whatever  is 
fresh,  vital,  and  immediate  in  his  best 
work.  The  poem  **  Love  in  a  Valley," 
originally  issued  in  the  185 1  volume,  is 
perhaps  the  finest  love  poem  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  It  appeared  some  years 
ago  translated  into  Meredithese  with  the 
charm  and  beauty  utterly  gone.  Those 
who  care  for  Mr.  Meredith  should  hasten 
by  all  means  to  complete  their  sets  from 
the  present  edition.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  a  very  great  service  if  Mr. 
Meredith  were  to  write  introductions 
and  a  few  notes  to  his  books,  which  are 
full  of  problems  that  he  only  can  solve. 

Miss  Ethel  Reed,  whose  very  original 
and  daring  flights  of  imagination  in 
poster  and  pictorial  work  have  given 
her  a  wide  fame,  is  spending  her  first 
summer  in  Paris.  We  shall  be  curious 
to  see  whether  French  art  will  have  had 
any  influence  upon  Miss  Reed's  work 
after  she  returns.  Miss  Reed  has  al- 
leady  several  commissions  on  hand  for 
the  autumn. 

In  1865  four  lads  occupied  the  same 
room  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  first 
division  of  Cadet  Barracks  at  West 
Point.  Since  then  they  have  made  their 
names  more  or  less  well  known  in  cur- 
rent American  liteiature.  They  are 
Captain  Charles  King,  Arthur  Sher- 
burne Hardy,  John  Brisben  Walker,  and 
Richard  Henry  Savage. 

We  have  received  from  a  well-known 
firm  of  bicycle  manufactureis  a  circular 
from  which  we  cull  the  following  para- 
graphs as  belonging  to  the  higher  walks 
of  scientific  advertising.  It  was  sent  to 
us  as  an  individual  writer,  and  not  as  an 
Editor  of  The  ]>ookm an  : 

**  Appreciating  ihe  benefit  which  would  result, 
both  to  ourselves  and  to  you,  we  want  to  make 
you  a  proposition  which  will  enable  you  to  pay 
us  part  of  the  price  of  a  -  bicycle  in  a  way 
which  will  be  easy  to  }ou,  as  a  writer,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  full  value  to  us. 
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"  If  you  will  write  an  article  which  would  be 
wonh  fas,  accordins;  to  your  usual  raws,  on  any 
Bubjeci  connected  with  bicycling,  and  bringing  in 

the bicycle  in  particular,  and  will  have  it 

published  in  the  best  medium  convenient  to  you 
tor  the  purpose,  we  will  allow  you  for  this  pub- 
lished article  815  on  the  price  of  any  one  of  our 

bicycles  for  your  own  use,  or  o(  any  mem 

ber  of  your  immediate  family.  Of  course  if  you 
can  have  your  article  published  in  some  leading 
magazine,  or  other  periodical  of  the  highest  class. 

such  as  the ,  or  the ,  it 

would  be  worth  more  to  us  than  (25. 

'■  We  would  have  to  stipulate  that  the  bicycle 
be  used  by  the  person  for  whom  il  was  bought, 
through  the  sea.«on  of  '96," 

We  give  this  notice  as  our  own  con- 
tribution toward  bicycle  liteiatuie,  and 
we  ask  our  readers  to  look  with  micro- 
scopic eye  at  all  the  bicycle  aiticles  that 
appear  in  the  leading  magazines  during 
the  next  few  months,  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining how  many  literary  men  aie 
working  out  $25  worth  of  bicycle  adver- 
tising at  the  expense  of  unsuspecting 
editors.  We  note  "incidentally  that  the 
author  of  the  circular  does  not  know 
the  difference  between  "  would"  and 
"should."  If  the  bicycle  man  thinks 
that  this  paragraph  is  worth  $25  to  him 
he  can  send  us  his  cheque  for  that 
amount,  as  we  don't  want  one  of  his 
wheels.  We  may  add  that  the  whole 
business  strikes  us  as  rather  low  down 
and  by  no  means  flatteiing  to  the  self- 
respect  of  American  writers. 

He  was  a  callow  youth,  fresh  from 
college,  and  as  he  was  supposed  to 
know  it  all,  he  was  considered  an  ac- 
quisition in  the  retail  department  of  a 
well-known  book-store  in  New  York. 
His  first  encounter,  however,  with  a  cus- 
tomer shook  the  confidence  of  his  proud 
employers.  A  young  lady  stepped  up 
to  him  and  asked  to  see  Ptpys'  Diary. 
"  We  don't  keep  them,"  said  the  youth 
blandly,  "but  we  have  the  Extehior." 
Extremes  meet,  and  the  salesman  in  this 
same  book-store  who  wrote  down  an 
order  for  the  Thoughts  of  Markus 
O' Rflias  could  scarcely  boast  of  a 
college  education.  He  was  a  college- 
bred  youth,  however,  but  unacquainted 
with  the  way>  of  business,  who,  when 
asked  if  he  had  seen  BnUinger's  Guide 
Iving  about,  replied,  "  No  ;"  then  re- 
ffectively,  "  I  can't  say  I  remember 
having  seen  it  in  stock." 


Miss    Maria 
published  two  i 


)uise    Pool    has    just 
v  books,  namely.  In  a 


•^*^-^^%SSl-4>^«^. 


Dike  Shanty  and  Mrs.  Gerald,  which  are 
reviewed  on  another  page.  Miss  Pool's 
literaty  reputation  was  made  long  ago, 
and  yet  so  long  as  she  keeps  sending  out 
her  delightful  creations  we  are  bound  to 
take  a  fresh  interest  in  the  author.  Bom 
in  the  old  Bay  State  and  rooted  in  the 
soil  until  she  reached  womanhood,  her 
models  and  heroes,  like  her  ideals  and 
tastes,  were  inspired  and  formed  by  the 
New  England  classic  authors.  She  grew 
up  with  the  long  chain  of  illustrious 
names  which  for  twenty  years  made  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  the  star  of  the  maga- 
zine world.  Her  first  book,  A  Vacation 
in  a  Buggy,  is  a  collection  of  letters 
which  were  originally  contributed  to  the 
New  York  Ei>ening  Post.  Their  peculiar 
flavour  and  freshness  of  humour  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  Messrs.  Putnam, 
at  whose  solicitation  the  author  made 
of  them  a  bright  and  charming  little 
book.  Soon  after  this,  although  not  her 
next   work,  Dally  was  written,   and  in- 
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Mt.  Warnei  is  him- 
self doing  sometliing 
)ust  at  present  to  pro- 
vide a  literary  atandaiil 
for  those  whose  taste  in 
reading  is  still  unfoim- 
cd,  and  to  give  an  ad- 
mirable object  lesson 
in  the  differentiation  of 
what  is  intrinsically 
good  in  liteiature  fiom 
what  is  wholly  ephem- 
eral and  cheap  and 
showy.  In  the  gieat 
thiity-voiume  work 
that  he  is  editing  foi 
Messrs.  J.  A.  Hill  and 
Company,  of  this  city, 
iie  is  building  a  sort  of 
literary  Pantheon 
wherein  shall  be  set  the 
masterpieces    of    those 


atom 


lethin 


.nd    for 
ind    and 


many  persons  are  dissatisfied  with  mere 
enjoyment,  and  themselves  rush  into  the 
literary  arena. 

"  It  has  got  aboui  rhat  wiUing  is  easy,  Ihat  ir 
can  be.  with  favour  and  good  luck,  profitable,  and 
tinl  success  in  it  requires  no  special  gi(r  and  no 
laborious  rraining  such  as  would  be  necessary  ro 
make  an  engineer  or  a  warchmaker  or  a  teacher. 
An  'impulse'  is  all  thai  is  needed.  I{  parents 
ivouM  only  reflecl  ihar  the  ability  to  enjoy  good 
*    a  high  gift  and  well  worth  cultivating 


for  itself,  for  the  enjoyr 


Kill  i 


ing  1 


life, 


ition  of  the  lone  i>f  society,  they  ir 
save  their  oRspring  many  biller  disappointment 
and  the  world  much  written  trash  ...  Th 
truth  is  that  everybody  ought  to  try  to  know  some 
thing,  lo  learn  to  enjov  literature,  to  take  into  hi 
life  the  great  ideas  of'all  time,  and  to  keep  silen 
for  a  number  of  years  To  come.     What  is  wanle. 


strong  and  wholesome. 
No  living  Ameiican  is 
sowellqiialititd  to  car- 
ry out  this  plan  with 
breadth  of  vision  and 
sanity  of  judgment  ; 
and,  we  may  add,  not 
many  would  possess  the 
courage  to  attempt  the 
task.  For  it  is  one 
thing  to  exalt  or  abase 
those  whoare  dead  and 
gone  and  whom  the 
consensus  of  ciiticism 
has  already  labelled 
and  ticketed  and  tucked 
away  in  the  proper  niches  of  thewotld's 
great  culumbarium  ;  it  is  quite  another 
to  deal  fearlessly  with  living  authors 
whose  friends  write  for  the  newspapers, 
and  who  have  themselves  acrive  and 
acrimonious  pens.  In  his  Rhadaman- 
thine  task  Mr.  Warner  has,  to  be  sure, 
the  aid  and  co-operation  of  an  Advisory 
Board  of  fifteen  specialists,  all  eminent 
in  their  respective  depaitments  ;  but  in 
the  end  it  is  always  around  the  devoted 
head  of  the  chief  editor  that  the  paper 
bullets  are  found  most  viciously  to  i\\i. 

m 

Said   one  to   us  the   other  day,  more 
complimentary  than  wise,    '  Fine  maga- 
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zine,  The  Bookman — good  stroke,  too, 
your  securing  James  Russell  Lowell  for 
editor.  *  *  *  *  Why, '  *  we  exclaimed  aghast, 
**  Lowell  died  some  years  ago.  What 
put  that  into  your  head?**  "Well," 
was  the  triumphant  rejoinder,  **  haven't 
you  got  his  name  on  the  cover?*' 


A  singularly  original  and  powerful 
story  of  Scottish  life,  entitled  The  Green 
Graves  of  Balgowrie^  by  Jane  H.  Find- 
later,  is  announced  for  early  publication. 
A  new  writer  whose  power  of  characterisa- 
tion is  said  by  eminent  English  critics  to 
surpass  that  of  such  masters  of  the  art  as 
Mr.  Barrie,  Mr.  Crockett,  Ian  Maclaren, 
and  Mrs.  Oliphant,  promises  a  new  sen- 
sation, and  we  shall  have  something  to 
say  of  the  author  and  her  work  in  our 
next  issue. 

We  cheerfully  print  the  following 
communication  from  Mr.  William  Le 
Queux,  whose  novels  of  adventure,  Zo- 
raida  and  The  Temptress^  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Fredeiick  Stokes  Company, 
have  made  him  widely  known  to  Ameri- 
can readers  : 

To  THE  Editors  op  the  Bookman. 

Sirs  :  Will  you  kindly  spare  space  for  the  ven- 
tilation of  a  grievance?  Although  some  years 
have  now  passed  since  my  work  fell  into  the 
hands  of  **  pirate"  publishers  on  your  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  I  have  refrained  from  complaining,  be- 
cause I  had  no  remedy.  The  most  recent  piece 
of  sharp  practice  on  the  part  of  a  New  York  firm 
with  regard  to  one  of  my  books  may,  however,  be 
of  interest  to  some  of  my  brother  authors  who 
are  fellow-sufiferers.  In  1891  Messrs.  Routledge 
published  my  book,  Guilty  Bonds^  but  did  not 
secure  copyright  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  P.  F. 
Collier,  of  New  York,  however,  reprinted  it  in 
1892  after  asking  my  permission  and  generously 
sending  me  a  cheque  as  some  slight  acknowledg- 
ment. In  1893  two  cheap  "pirated"  editions 
appeared,  one  printed  in  Chicago  and  the  other  in 
New  York,  while  in  San  Francisco  it  was  seized  by 
a  newspaper  and  run  as  a  serial.  From  that  time 
I  heard  nothing  more  of  new  editions  of  the  book 
on  your  side.  A  week  ago,  however,  there 
reached  me  from  New  York  a  copy  of  this  book  in 
a  cloth  dollar  edition,  bearing  on  the  back  of  its 
title-page  the  words  :  "  Copyright,  1895,  R.  F. 
Fenno  &  Company,"  while  on  the  title-page  itself 
is  a  list  of  my  most  recent  books. 

A  bogus  copyright  notice  of  this  sort  must  mis- 
lead both  trade  and  public,  and  as  I  am  given  to 
understand  that  this,  my  earlier  and  I  fear  very 
inferior  work,  is  being  sold  in  America  as  my  latest 
book  to  the  detriment  of  those  issued  by  the  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company,  my  American  pub- 
lishers, I  ask  you  to  kindly  publish  this  letter. 
I  have  carefully  examined  Messrs.  Fenno's  "  copy- 
right edition,"  but  can  find  absolutely  nothing  up- 


on which  they  can  claim  copyright.  There  are  no 
illustrations,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see  not  a  singlie 
word  has  been  altered.  It  is  sufficiently  annoy- 
ing to  British  authors  to  find  their  work  pirated 
in  any  fashion,  but  when  one's  earliest  efforts,  be- 
traying the  crudity  of  the  tyro,  are  hawked  about 
as  one's  "  new  book,"  it  is,  I  think,  time  to  protest 

Yours  very  truly, 

William  Le  Queux. 
Warnham,  Sussex,  England,  June  9,  1896. 

Mr.  James  Lane  Allen,  whose  recently 
published  Summer  in  Arcady  is  having  a 
rapid  sale,  has  just  gone  off  to  the  Maine 
coast  for  a  two  months'  vacation,  where 
he  will  finish  his  revision  of  John  Gray^ 
to  be  reissued  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany at  the  beginning  of  September.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  A  Kentucky  Cardinal^ 
which  was  published  about  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  has  just  passed  into  its  seven- 
teenth thousand,  and  that  Aftermath^ 
the  second  part,  has  been  selling,  since 
its  appearance  last  Christmas,  at  the 
rate  of  sixteen  hundred  copies  a  month. 
The  figures  are  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  both  books  take  rank  among 
the  quieter  volumes  of  belles  lettres^  and 
make  no  appeal  to  the  restless,  morbid 
spirit  of.  the  time. 

Mrs.  Meynell,  whose  work  in  criticism 
is  reviewed  on  another  page,  is  one  of 
the  most  graceful  and  accomplished 
prose  writers  of  the  day,  and  she  has, 
besides,  a  true  poetical  gift.  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Thompson,  whose  recondite,  beauti- 
ful, and  stately  poetry  attracted  so  much 
attention  two  years  ago,  was  discov- 
ered, as  the  phrase  goes,  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilfred  Meynell.  Mr.  Meynell  is 
the  editor  of  a  Roman  Catholic  weekly 
periodical  called  The  Register^  and  in 
this  journal  Mr.  Thompson's  poems  first 
began  to  appear.  The  delightful  home 
of  the  Meynells  is  well  known  to  mem- 
bers of  the  London  literary  world,  and 
to  others  from  over  the  seas.  Mr.  Bliss 
Carman,  who  recently  returned  from 
Europe,  spent  some  pleasant  hours  in 
their  home  this  summer,  and  Mr.  Mey- 
nell has  just  contributed  an  appreciative 
account  of  Mr.  Carman  and  his  poetry 
in  the  London  Sketch,  Mr.  Thompson's 
delightful  poem,  entitled  Sister  Songs: 
an  Offering  to  Two  Sisters^  is  intended 
for  the  beautiful  little  daughters  of  his 
generous  friends,  whose  home  proved  a 
haven  of  rest  to  him  in  a  troubled  time 
— Monica  Mary  Meynell  and  Madeleine 
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(Sylvia)  Mary  Meynell.  Mr.  Coventry 
Patmore  has  an  especially  profound  ad- 
miration for  Mrs.  Meynell's  work  ;  when 
she  appeared  in  The  Rhythm  of  Life  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  her  **  a  wom- 
an of  genius,  one  who  I  am  bound  to 
confess  has  falsified  the  assertion  I  made 
some  time  ago  that  no  female  writer  of 
our  time  had  attained  to  true  *  distinc- 
tion.* "  The  sonnet  printed  on  page 
519  is  from  her  little  volume  of  Pocms^ 
and  Rossetti  (whoknewit  by  heait)  said 
that  it  was  one  of  the  three  finest  son- 
nets ever  written  by  women.  The  emo- 
tional power  of  this  sonnet  is  undeniable. 
**  I  know  no  nobler  or  more  beautiful 
sonnet,"  Mr.  William  Sharp  has  written 
of  it  in  his  Sonnets  of  the  Century,  **  Re- 
nouncement** is  a  deep,  moving  expres- 
sion, simple,  poignant,  final,  of  a  trag- 
edy constant  to  the  human  heart  ;  a  cry 
from  the  deeps  equal  to  the  very  best  of 
the  **  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,'*  and 
much  finer  than  most  of  them. 

Mr.  Ruskin*s  Letters  on  the  Lorifs 
Prayer^  which  will  be  published  shortly 
by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 
will  contain  additional  letters  from 
clergymen  to  those  which  appeared  in 
the  previous  editions.  This  book  has 
been  out  of  print  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  a  new  edition  will  therefore  be  wel- 
comed. 

Father  Tabb  has  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  singular  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  publication  of  his  little  book 
of  Poems  issued  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
by  Messrs.  Copeland  and  Day.  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  the  University  Press,  declares 
that  with  one  exception  never  in  so  short 
a  time  have  they  had  to  print  so  many 
copies  of  a  first  book  by  an  American 
poet.  The  exception  was  Emily  Dickin- 
son ;  and  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that 
Father  Tabb  should  have  said  recently 
that  '*  of  late  American  poets  there  is 
none  worthy  to  go  down  to  posterity  ex- 
cept Miss  Dickinson.'*  This  little  vol- 
ume of  Poems  is  now  in  its  fifth  edition, 
and  another  collection  will  probably  be 
issued  by  Father  Tabb  next  spring. 

A  reader  sends  us  a  letter  to  inquire 
innocently  whether,  in  the  Dewey-Rcid 
correspondence    that    we    printed    last 


month,  it  was  Mr  Dewey  or  Mr.  Reid 
who  experienced  the  Annihilation.  We 
greatly  enjoy  the  facetiousness  of  our 
correspondent.  He  is,  in  good  sooth,  a 
Merry  Man. 

A  lady  of  a  critical  and  linguistic  turn 
wiites  us  the  following  letter  ; 

"  Since  grammatical  errors  are  under  discus- 
sion, what  can  be  said  for  Dr.  W.  Robertson 
NicoU  in  his  article  upon  Mark  Rutherford  in  the 
July  Bookman  ?  In  the  last  paragraph  there  oc- 
curs the  clause,  '  that  none  but  he  could  have 
written.'  Surely,  the  pronoun  should  have  the 
objective  form  him  governed  by  the  preposition 
but:* 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  if  Dr. 
Nicoll  were  questioned  he  would  explain 
the  word  but,  not  as  a  preposition,  but 
as  an  adverb  equivalent  to  **  only" — a 
common  enough  usage,  though  it  ap- 
pears to  have  escaped  our  correspond- 
ent's recollection. 

Mr.  S.  S.  McClure,  the  enterprising 
proprietor  of  McClure's  Magazine^  medi- 
tates a  very  important  new  departure. 
He  thinks  that  the  public  are  beginning 
to  be  wearied  of  black  and  white,  and 
proposes  to  make  experiments  in  colour- 
ed illustrations.  For  this  purpose  he  has 
arranged  to  publish  a  life  of  Christ, 
which  will  probably  be  written  by  Ian 
Maclaren  or  Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett,  in  his 
magazine,  and  he  is  travelling  in  Egypt 
and  Palestine  making  arrangements  for 
the  pictures.  An  immense  sum  is  to  be 
sunk  in  the  hope  of  securing  thoroughly 
satisfactory  leproductions.  If  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure  succeeds,  no  doubt  others  will 
have  to  follow  in  his  track,  and  a  new 
terror  will  be  added  to  magazine  pub- 
lishing. 

The  late  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph, 
whose  death  is  announced  as  w®  go  to 
press,  was  for  more  than  a  geneiation  a 
well-known  publisher  in  New  York  ;  but 
it  is  especially  as  a  bookseller  that  he 
will  be  remembered.  His  personality 
was  a  strongly  marked  and  interesting 
one,  and  for  years  ho  was  regarded  by 
the  bookselling  fraternity  as  a  repre- 
sentative man  in  his  profession.  Him- 
self a  writer,  he  had  a  keen  sympathy 
with  authors  and  their  work,  and  he 
persisted  in  regarding  bookselling  as  a 
profession  rather  than  as  a  trade   even 
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when  the  inevitable  tendency  of  things      ume  form  during  the  forthcoming  au- 
seemed  to  be  against  his  cherished  ideals,      tumn  season.    Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers 


® 


will  be  the  American  publishers. 


The  articles  on  South  Africa  and  its 

politics  which  Olive  Schreiner  has  been  Maarten  Maartens,  who  is  at  present 

contributing   to   the  Fortnightly  Review  on  a  visit  to  England,  has  completed  a 

are  to  be  collected  and  published  in  vol-  short  story  of  20,000  words. 


THE  LOTUS-EATERS— L'ENVOI. 

{To  folloiv  the  **  Choric  Song''  in  Tennyson  s poem,) 

So  sang  those  ocean-weary  heroes  old, 
Drowsed  with  the  drench  of  lotus  in  their  brain 

That  drowned  their  passion  for  adventure  bold 
And  made  them  count  all  high  endeavour  vain, 
And  every  pleasure  save  quiescence  pain. 

They  loved  the  fading  images  of  things 

Dear  long  ago,  but  wished  them  not  again  ; 

Lax  love  ! — without  desire,  whence  only  springs 

The  spirit  that  in  man  is  as  the  gift  of  wings. 


They  wove  themselves  a  climate  out  of  dream. 

They  feigned  themselves  a  valley  wholly  fair, 
They  lulled  with  lotus  every  lapsing  stream. 

They  hung  and  hushed  each  cataract  in  air  ; 

All  sights,  all  sounds,  they  charmed  to  softness  there. 
There  should  be  found  no  trouble,  no  annoy, 

Not  vexing  hope,  as  surely  not  despair. 
Nothing  but  ease,  ease  unperturbed  with  joy, 
One  long,  long  trance  of  ease,  deep  ease  without  alloy. 


But  not  the  lotus,  leaf  and  bloom,  full  feast. 

Could  sate  those  feasters'  senses  and  their  soul, 
To  dull  the  dolorous  sound  that  never  ceased. 

Grew  rather,  in  their  ears — a  sound  of  dole, 

Monotonous  like  the  melancholy  roll 
Of  Ocean  ever  breaking  on  his  shore  ; 

Doom,  couchant  doom,  moaned  for  them  at  the  goal, 
And  something  after  life  was  yet  in  store, 
The  dreadful  chance  of  ill  to  last  forevermore  ! 

Wiiiiam  Cleaver  Wilkinson. 
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KATE  CARNEGIE.' 


By  Ian  Maclaren. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

JOINT     P  O  r  E  N  T  A  T  E  S  . 

MONG  all  the 
houses  in  a  Scot- 
tish parish  the 
lometiest  and 
kindliest  is 
the  manse, 
for  to  its 
door  some 
time  in  the 
year  comes 
every  inhab- 
itant, from 
the  laird  to 
the  cottar 
woman. 
Within  t  h  e 
familiar  and 
old-fashioned 
study,  where 
the  minister's  chair  and  writing- table 
could  not  be  changed  without  discom- 
posing the  parish,  and  where  there  are 
fixed  degrees  of  station,  so  that  the  laird 
has  his  chair  and  the  servant  lass  hers, 
the  minister  receives  and  does  his  best 
for  all  the  folk  committed  to  his  charge. 
Here  he  consults  with  the  factor  about 
some  improvement  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  little  commonwealth,  he  takes 
counsel  with  a  farmer  about  his  new 
lease  and  promises  to  say  a  good  word 
to  his  lordship,  he  confirms  the  secret 
resolution  of  some  modest  gifted  lad  to 
Study  for  the  holy  ministry,  he  hears  the 
shamefaced  confession  of  some  lassie 
whom  love  has  led  astray,  he  gives  good 
advice  to  a  son  leaving  the  Glen  for  the 
distant  dangerous  world,  he  comforts 
the  mother  who  has  received  bad  news 
from  abroad.  Generations  have  come 
in  their  day  to  this  room,  and  genera- 
tions still  unborn  will  come  in  their  joys 
and  sorrows,  with  their  trials  and  their 
ailairs,  while  the  manse  stands  and  hu- 
man life  runs  its  old  course.  And  when, 
as  was  the  case  with  Dr,  Davidson  in 
Drumtochty,  the  minister  is  ordained  to 
the  parish  in  his  youth,  and,  instead  of 
hurrying  hither  and  thither,  preaching 
vacancies,  scheming  and  intriguing, 
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he  dwells  all  his  days  among  his 
people,  he  himself  knows  three  ge; 
tions,  and  accumulates  a  store  of  pi 
cal  wisdom  for  the  help  of  his  pc 
What  may  be  the  place  of  the  cl« 
man  in  an  English  parish,  and  whs 
sociations  of  sympathy  and  counse! 
rectory  may  have  for  the  English  f 
labourer,  it  is  not  given  to  a  nort 
man  to  know,  but  it  is  one  good  t 
at  least  in  our  poor  land  that  the  m 
is  another  word  for  guidance  and  ; 
cheer,  so  that  Jean  advises  Jock  in 
poor  little  perplexity  about  a  new  ] 
to  "  slip  doon  an'  see  the  Doctor," 
Jock,  although  appearing  to  refuse, 
"  gie  a  cry  at  the  manse,"  and  ci 
home  to  the  gude  wife   mightily  1 

The  manse  builders  of  the  am 
days  were  men  of  a  shrewd  eye 
much  wisdom.  If  anywhere  the  tr 
Icr  in  the  north  country  sees  a  h 
peeping  from  among  a  clump  of  tre 
the  lap  of  a  hill  where  the  northe; 
cannot  come  and  the  sun  shines  full 
warm,  then  let  him  be  sure  that  i; 
manse,  with  the  kirk  and  God's 
close  beside,  and  that  the  fertile 
fields  around  are  the  glebe,  whicl 
farmers  see  are  plowed  and  sown 
reaped  first  in  the  parish.  Drumtc 
Manse  lay  beneath  the  main  road  so 
the  cold  wind  blowing  from  the  r 
went  over  its  chimneys,  and  on  the 
it  was  sheltered  by  the  Tochty  wc 
Southward  it  overlooked  the  fields 
sloped  toward  the  river,  and  westv 
through  some  ancient  trees,  one  s 
window  had  a  peep  of  the  west,  althi 
it  was  not  given  to  the  parish  man 
lie  of  an  evening  in  the  glory  of  tht 
ting  sun,  as  did  the  Free  Kirk,  Si 
ing  at  the  gate  and  looking  dowi 
neath  the  beeches  that  stood  as  sent 
on  either  side  of  the  little  drive 
caught  a  pleasant  glimpse  of  the  m 
garden,  with  its  close-cut  lawn  and 
er  beds  and  old  summer-house  an 
of  peace.  No  one  troubled  the  bit 
that  place,  and  they  had  grown  sh 
less  in  their  familiarity  with  digr 
— a  jackdaw  having  once  done  his 
by  John  Watsoa. 
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to  steal  the  Doctor's  bandana 
handkerchief  and  the  robins 
settling  on  his  hat.  Irreverence 
has  limits,  and  in  justice  to  a 
privileged  friend  it  ought  to  be 
explained  that  the  Doctor  wore 
on  these  occasions  an  aged  wide- 
awake and  carried  no  gold- 
headed  stick.  His  dog  used  to 
follow  htm  step  by  step  as  he 
fed  the  birds  and  pottered 
among  the  flowers,  and  then  it 
always  ended  in  the  old  man 
sitting  down  on  a  seat  at  the 
foot  of  the  lawn,  with  Skye  at 
his  feet,  and  looking  across  the 
Glen  where  he  had  been  born 
and  where  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury he  had  ministered.  Kate 
caught  him  once  in  this  attitude, 
and  was  so  successful  in  her 
sketch  that  some  have  preferred 
it  to  the  picture  in  oilsthatwas 
presented  to  the  Doctor  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Muirtown,  and 
was  painted  by  an  R.A,  who 
spent  a  fortnight  at  the  manse 
and  departed  with  somematvel- 
lous  heads,  still  to  be  identified 
in  certain  councillors  and  no- 
bles of  the  past.  Both  are 
hanging  in  the  same  house  now, 
far  from  Drumtochty,  and  there 
they  call  one  "  Public  Capau- 
city"  and  the  other  "  Private 
Capaucity,"  and  you  require  to  have 
seen  both  to  know  our  kindly,  much- 
loved  Moderate. 

As  John  grew  old  with  his  master  and 
mellowed,  he  would  make  believe  to 
work  close  by,  so  that  at  times  they 
might  drop  into  talk,  recalling  names 
that  had  died  out  of  the  Glen,  shrewd 
sayings  that  fell  from  lips  now  turned 
to  dust,  curious  customs  that  had  ceased 
forever,  all  in  great  charity.  Then  there 
would  come  a  pause,  and  John  would 
say,  "  Aye,  aye,"  and  go  away  to  the 
bees.  Under  the  influence  of  such  rem- 
iniscences John  used  to  become  de- 
Kressed,  and  gently  prepare  Rebecca 
)r  the  changes  that  were  not  far  off, 
when  Drumtochty  would  have  a  new 
minister  and  a  new  beadle. 

"  The  Doctor's  failin',  Becca,  an'  it's 
no  tae  be  expeckit  that  a'U  be  lang 
aifter  him  ;  it  wudna  be  fittin',  an'  a'm 
no  wantin't,  Aifter  ye've  carried  the 
bukes  afore  ae  minister  for  five  and 
thirty    year,    ye're    no    anxious    for   a 


change  ;  naebody  'ill  ever  come  doon 
the  kirkyaird  like  the  Doctor,  an'  a' 
cudna  brak  ma  step  ;  na,  na,  there's  no 
raony  things  a'  michtna  learn,  but  a' 
cudna  brak  ma  step." 

Rebecca  went  on  with  her  dinner  in 
silence ;  even  capable  men  had  weak- 
nesses somewhere,  and  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  those  moralislngs. 

"  A'm  the  auldest  beadle  in  the  Pres- 
bytery o'  Muirtown — though  a'  say  it  as 
sudna — an'  the  higher  the  place  the  mair 
we  'ill  hae  tae  answer  for,  Becca.  Nae 
man  can  hold  the  posection  a'm  in  with- 
oot  anxieties.  Noo  there  wes  the '  Erup- 
tion '  in  '43" — it  could  not  be  ignorance 
which  made  John  cling  to  this  word,  and 
so  we  supposed  that  the  word  was  adopt- 
ed  in  the  spirit  of  historical  irony — 
"  that  wes  a  crisis.  Did  a'  ever  tell  ye, 
Rebecca,  that  there  wes  juist  ae  beadle 
left  the  next  morning  tae  cairry  on  the 
Presbytery  of  Muirtown  ?" 

"Aye,  forty  times  an'  mair,"  replied 
that  uncompromising  woman,  "  an'  it 
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wud  set  ye  better  tae  be  servin*  the  Doc- 
tor's lunch  than  sit  haveiin'  an'  blawin* 
there." 

No  sane  peison  in  Drumtochty  would 
have  believed  that  any  human  being 
could  dare  to  address  John  after  this 
fashion,  and  it  is  still  more  incredible 
that  the  great  man  should  have  risen 
without  a  word  and  gone  about  his  duty. 
Such  a  surprising  and  painful  incident 
suggests  the  question  whether  a  beadle 
or  any  other  peison  in  high  position 
ought  to  be  mariied,  and  so  be  exposed 
to  inevitable  familiarities.  Hillocks  took 
this  view  strongly  in  the  kirkyard  at 
the  time  of  John's  mariiage — although 
neither  he  nor  any  one  knew  with  how 
much  reason — and  he  impressed  the  fa- 
thers powei  fully. 

*'  Becca  cam  frae  Kilspindie  Castle 
close  on  thirty  year  syne,  and  John's 
took  the  bukes  aboot  the  same  time  ; 
they've  agreed  no  that  ill  forsic  acreeti- 
cal  poseetion  a'  that  time,  him  oot  an* 
her  in,  an'  atween  them  the  Doctor's  no 
been  that  ill-servit  ;  they  micht  hae  lat 
weel  alane. 

**  She's  no  needin*  a  man  tae  keep 
her,"  and  Hillocks  proceeded  to  review 
the  situation,  **  for  Becca's  hed  a  gude 
place,  an*  she  disna  fling  awa*  her  siller 
on  dress.  As  for  John,  a'  canna  mak 
him  oot,  for  he  gets  his  stockin's  darned 
and  his  white  stock  dune  as  weel  an' 
maybe  better  than  if  he  wes  mairried.'* 

The  kirkyard  could  see  no  solution  of 
the  problem,  and  Hillocks  grew  pessi- 
mistic. 

"  It  'ill  be  a  doon-come  tae  him,  a*m 
judgin',  an*  'ill  no  befor  the  gude  o*  the 
paiiish.  He*s  never  been  crossed  yet, 
an'  he  'ill  no  tak  weel  wi*  contradick- 
m    .... 

**  She  wudna  daur,*'  broke  in  Whinny, 
'*  an'  him  the  beadle.** 

**  Ye  ken  little  aboot  weemen,"  retort- 
ed Hillocks,  "  for  yir  gude  wife  is  by 
hersel'  in  the  pairish,  an*  micht  be  a 
sanct  ;  the  maist  o*  them  are  a  cam- 
steary  lot.  A'm  no  sayin',**  he  summed 
up,  "  that  Becca  *ill  gie  the  beadle  the 
word  back  or  refuse  to  dae  his  biddin*, 
but  she  'ill  be  pittin'  forrit  her  ain 
opeenions,  an'  that's  no  what  he's  been 
accustomed  tae  in  Drumtochty." 

They  were  married  one  forenoon  in 
the  study,  with  Drumsheugh  and  Dom- 
sie  for  witnesses — the  address  given  by 
the  Doctor  could  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  an  ordination  charge — and 


John  announced  his  intention  of  accom- 
panying his  master  that  after  noon  to  the 
General  Assembly,  while  Rebecca  re- 
mained in  charge  of  the  manse. 

**  It  wudna  be  wise-like  for  us  twa," 
explained  the  beadle,  "  tae  be  stiavagin* 
ower  the  country  for  three  or  fower  days 
like  wild  geese,  but  the  paiiish  micht 
expect  something.  Noo,  a've  hed  ma 
share  o'  a  Presbytery  an*  a  Synod,  tae 
say  naethin*  o'  Kirk  Sessions,  but  a've 
never  seen  an  Assembly. 

•*  Gin  ye  cud  get  a  place,  a'  wud 
spend  ma  time  considering  hoo  the  offi- 
cer comes  in,  and  hoo  he  lays  doon  the 
buke  an*  sic-like  ;  a*  micht  get  a  hint," 
said  John,  with  much  modesty. 

So  John  went  alone  for  his  wedding 
tour,  and  being  solemnly  introduced  to 
Thomas,  the  chief  of  all  beadles,  dis- 
cussed mysteries  with  him  unto  great 
edification  ;  but  he  was  chiefly  impressed 
by  the  Cleik  of  the  F'ree  Kiik  Assembly 
— into  which  he  had  wandered  on  an  er- 
rand of  exploration — who  was  a  fier}-- 
faced  old  gentleman  with  a  stentorian 
voice  and  the  heart  of  a  little  child. 

**  Ye  never  heard  him  cry,  *  Officer, 
shut  the  door,*  afore  a  vote  ?*'  he  in- 
quired of  the  Doctor.  **  Weel,  ye've 
missed  a  real  pleesure,  sir  ;  gin  ye  stude 
on  Princes  Street,  wi'  the  wind  frae  the 
richt  airt,  ye  micht  hear  him.  A'  never 
heard  ony thing  better  dune  :  hoo  ony 
man  wi'  sic  a  face  and  voice  cud  be  con- 
tent ootside  the  Auld  Kirk  passes  me." 

John  was  so  enamoured  of  this  per- 
formance that  after  much  cog^itation  he 
unburdened  his  mind  to  the  Doctor,  and 
showed  how  such  a  means  of  grace  might 
be  extended  to  Drumtochtj'. 

*'  Noo,  if  there  wes  nae  objection  ir 
order,  aifter  he  hed  settled  in  the  pulpil 
an*  hed  yir  first  snuff,  ye  micht  say. 
'Officer,  shut  the  door.'  Then  a*  wuc 
close  the  kirk  door  deleeberatel^-  in  sichi 
o*  the  hale  congregation  an'  come  bad 
tae  ma  place,  an'  Peter  Rattray  himsel 
wudna  daur  tae  show  his  face  aiftei 
that.  Ye  hae  the  voice  an*  the  manner 
Doctor,  an*  it*s  no  richt  tae  w^-st* 
them." 

In  public  John  defended  the  Doctor': 
refusal  as  a  proof  of  his  indulgence  t< 
the  prodigals  of  the  parish,  but  with  hii 
intimates  he  did  not  conceal  his  belie: 
that  the  opportunity  had  been  lost  o] 
bringing  the  service  in  Drumtochty  Kill 
to  absolute  perfection.  John's  own  mind 
still  ran  on  the  mighty  utterance,  and  sc 
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it  came  to  pass  that  the  question  of  mas- 
tery in  llie  kitchen  of  the  manse  under 
the  new  regime  was  settled  within  a  week 
after  his  ecclesiastical  honeymoon. 

"  Rebecca" — this  with  a  voice  of  thun- 
der from  the  fireplace,  where  the  beadle 
was  reading  the  Muirtoivn  Advertiser — 
"  close  the  door." 

The  silence  was  so  imperative  that 
John  turned  round,  and  saw  his  spouse 
standing  with  a  half-dried  dish  in  her 
hand. 

"  Ma  name  is  Rebecca,"  as  she  recov- 
ered her  speech,  "  an'  there's  nac  ither 
wumman  in  the  hoose,  but  a'm  judgin' 
ye  werena  speakin'  tae  me  or" — with 
awful  severity — "  ye've  made  a  mistak, 
an'  the  suncr  it's  pit  richt  the  better  for 
baith  you  an'  mean'  the  manse  o'  Drum- 
tochty. 

"  For  near  thirty  year  ye've  gane 
traivellin'  in  an'  ooto'  thiskitchin  with- 
oot  cleanin'  yir  feet,  and  ye've  pit  yir 
shoon  on  the  fender,  an'  hung  up  yir 
weet  coat  on  the  back  o'  the  door,  an" 
commandit  this  an'  that  as  if  ye  were 
the  Doctor  himsel',  an'  a'  cud  dac 
naethin',  for  ye  were  beadle  o'  Drum* 
tochty. 

"  So  a'  saw  there  wes  nae  ither  wy  o't 
but  tae  mairry  yc  an'  get  some  kind  of 
order  in  the  hoose  ;  noo  ye  'ill  under- 
stand the  poseetion  an'  no  need  anither 
tellin'  ;  ootside  in  the  kirk  an'  pairish 
ye' re  maister,  an'  a'll  never  center  ye, 
for  a'  ken  ma  place  as  a  kirk  member 
an'  yir  place  as  beadle  ;  inside  in  this 
hoose  a'm  maister,  an'  ye  'ill  dae  what 
ye're  bid,  always  in  due  submission  tae 
the  Doctor,  wha's  maister  baith  in  an* 
oot.  Tak  yir  feet  aff  that  steel  bar  this 
meenut" — this  by  way  of  practical  ap- 
plication ;  and  when  after  a  brief  pause, 
in  which  the  fate  of  an  empire  hung  in 
the  balance,  John  obeyed,  the  two  chief 
officials  in  the  parish  had  made  their 
covenant. 

Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that 
they  carefully  kept  their  bounds,  so  that 
Becca  would  no  more  have  thought  of 
suggesting  a  new  attitude  to  John  as  he 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  stair  watt- 
ing for  the  Doctor's  descent  than  John 
would  have  interfeied  with  the  cooking 
of  the  Doctor's  dinner.  When  the  glass 
was  at  set  fair,  they  even  exchanged 
compliments,  the  housekeeper  express- 
ing her  sense  of  unworlhinessas  she  saw 
John  in  his  high  estate,  while  he  would 
indicate  that  the  Doctor's  stock  on  Sac- 


rament Sabbath  reached  the  highest 
limits  of  human  attainment.  The  Doc- 
tor being  left  to  the  freedom  of  his  own 
will,  laboured  at  a  time  to  embroil  the 
powers  by  tempting  them  to  cross  one 
another's  frontiers,-  but  always  failed, 
because  they  foresaw  the  consequences 
with  a  very  distinct  imagination.  If  he 
asked  Rebecca  to  convey  a  message  to 
Drumsheugh,  that  cautious  woman 
would  send  in  John  to  receive  it  from 
the  Doctor's  own  lips,  and  if  the  Doctor 
gave  some  directions  regarding  dinner 
to  John,  Rebecca  would  appear  in  a  few 
minutes  to  learn  what  the  Doctor  want- 
ed. It  was  an  almost  complete  delimita- 
tion of  frontiers,  and  the  Doctor  used  to 
say  that  he  never  quite  understood  the 
Free  Kirk  theory  of  the  relation  between 
Church  and  State  till  he  considered  the 
working  agreement  of  his  two  retainers. 
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It  was,  he  once  pleasantly  said  to  the 
minister  of  Kildrummie,  a  perfect  illus- 
tration of  **  co-ordinate  juiisdiction  with 
mutual  subordination."  It  is  just  possi- 
ble that  some  one  may  not  fully  grasp 
those  impressive  words,  in  which  case 
let  him  appreciate  other  people's  accom- 
plishments and  mourn  his  ignorance, 
for  they  were  common  speech  in  Drum- 
tochty,  and  were  taught  at  their  por- 
ridge to  the  Free  Kirk  children. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance, 
however,  that  even  a  scientific  frontier 
wavers  at  places,  and  leaves  a  piece  of 
doubtful  territory  that  may  at  any  mo- 
ment become  a  cause  of  war.  Surely 
there  is  not  on  the  face  of  the  Scottish 
earth  a  more  unoffending,  deferential, 
conciliatory  person  than  a  **  probation- 
er," who  on  Saturdays  can  be  seen  at 
every  country  junction,  bag  in  hand,  on 
his  patient  errand  of  **  supply,*'  and  yet 
it  was  over  his  timid  body  the  great 
powers  of  the  manse  twice  quarrelled 
disastrously.  As  a  guest  in  the  manse, 
to  be  received  on  Saturday  evening,  to 
be  conducted  to  his  room,  to  be  fed  and 
warmed,  to  go  to  his  bed  at  a  proper 
hour — ten  on  Saturday  and  ten-thirty 
on  Sabbath — to  be  sent  away  on  Monday 
morning  in  good  time  for  the  train,  he 
was  within  the  province  of  Rebecca.  As 
a  minister  to  be  examined,  advised,  sol- 
emnised, encouraged,  to  be  got  ready  on 
Sabbath  morning  and  again  disiobed;  to 
be  edified  with  suitable  convex  sation  and 
generally  made  as  fit  as  possible  for  his 
work,  he  was  evidently  within  John's 
Sphere  of  influence.  It  was  certainly 
the  beadle's  business  to  visit  the  dining- 
room  on  Saturday  evening,  where  the 
you«g  man  was  supposed  to  be  meditat- 
ing against  the  ordeal  of  the  morrow,  to 
get  the  Psalms  for  the  precentor,  to  an- 
swer strictly  professional  questions,  and 
generally  to  advise  the  neophyte  about 
the  sermon  that  would  suit  Diumtochty, 
and  the  kind  of  voice  to  be  used.  One 
thing  John  knew  perfectly  well  he  ought 
not  to  do,  and  that  was  to  invite  a  pro- 
bationer to  spend  the  evening  in  the 
Doctor's  study,  for  on  this  point  Rebec- 
ca was  inexorable. 

**  A'  dinna  say  that  they  wud  read 
the  Doctor's  letters,  an'  a'  dinna  say 
they  wud  tak  a  buke  as  a  keepsake,  but 
a'  can  never  forget  ane  o'  them — he  hed 
a  squint  and  red  hair — comin'  oot  fiae 
the  cupboard  as  a'  opened  the  door. 

•*  *  There's  juist  ae  wy  oot  o*  the  room, 


an*  it's  by  the  door  ye  cam  in  at,*  a' 
said  ;  *  maybe  ye  wud  like  tae  come  an' 
sit  in  the  dinin'-room  ;  ye  'ill  be  less  dis- 
trackit.'  "  And  Rebecca  charged  John 
that  no  probationer  should  in  future  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  Doctor's  sanctum 
on  any  consideration. 

John's  excuse  for  his  solitary  fault 
was  that  the  lad  thought  that  he  could 
study  his  sermon  better  with  books 
round  him,  and  so  Rebecca  found  the 
young  gentleman  seated  in  the  Doctor's 
own  chair  and  working  with  the  Doc- 
tor's own  pen,  unblushing  and  shame- 
less. 

**  Gin  ye  want  Cruden  s  Concord- 
ance*'— this  was  when  Rebecca  had  led 
him  out  a  chastened  man — **  or  Mat- 
thew Henry  tae  fill  up  yir  sermon,  the 
books  'ill  be  brocht  by  the  church  oflB- 
cer. 

Rebecca's  intrusion,  in  turn,  into 
John's  sphere  was  quite  without  excuse, 
and  she  could  only  explain  her  conduct 
by  a  general  reference  to  the  foolish- 
ness of  the  human  heart.  It  came  out 
through  the  ingenuousness  of  the  proba- 
tioner, who  mentioned  casually  that  he 
was  told  Drumtochty  liked  four  heads 
in  the  sermon. 

*•  May  I  ask  the  name  of  yir  adviser  ?" 
said  the  beadle,  with  awful  severity. 
"The  hoosekeeper?  A'  thocht  so,  an' 
a'  wud  juist  gie  ye  due  intimation  that 
the  only  person  qualified  an'  entitled  tae 
gie  ye  information  on  sic  subjects  is 
mascl',  an'  ony  ither  is  unjustified  an' 
unwarranted, 

*•  Fower  heads  ?  Three  an*  an  appli- 
cation is  the  Doctor's  invariable  rule, 
an*  ein  a  probationer  gied  oot  a  fourth, 
a*  wmna  undertake  tae  say  what  michtna 
happen.  Drumtochty  is  no  a  pairish 
tae  tiifle  wi',  an'  it  disna  like  new-fan- 
gled wys.  Fower  !'*  and  the  scorn  for 
this  unorthodox  division  was  withering. 

Rebecca  realised  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  in  the  kitchen,  and  humbled 
herself  greatly. 

•*  It  wes  as  a  hearer  that  he  askit  ma 
opinion,  an'  no  as  an  authority.  He 
said  that  the  new  wy  wes  tae  leave  oot 
heads,  an'  a'  saw  a'  the  hay  spread  oot 
across  the  field,  so  a'  told  him  tae  ^ther 
it  up  intae  *  coles  *  (haycocks),  an*  it 
wud  be  easier  lifted.  Maybe  a*  men- 
tioned fowei — a'll  no  deny  it  ;  but  it's 
the  first  time  a'  ever  touched  on  heads, 
an*  it  'ill  be  the  laist.*'  ^ 

Upon  those  terms  of  penitence  John 
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f  ranted  pardon,  but  it  was  noticed  on 
abbath  that  when  Becca  got  in  the  way 
of  the  retiring  procession  to  the  manse, 
the  beadle  was  heard  in  the  kirkyard, 
"  Oot  of  ma  rood,  wumman,"  in  a  tone 
that  was  full  of  judgment,  and  that  Re- 
becca withdrew  to  the  grass  as  one  just- 
ly punished. 

This  excellent  woman  once  accom- 
plished her  will,  however,  in  spite  of 
John,  and  had  all  her  days  the  pleasant 
relish  of  a  secret  triumph.  Her  one  un- 
fulfilled desire  was  to  see  the  Doctor  In 
his  court  dress  which  he  wore  as  Mod- 
erator of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  during 
the  Assembly  time,  and  which  had  lain 
ever  since  in  a  box  with  camphor  and 
such  preservatives  amid  the  folds.  It 
was  aggravating  to  hear  Drumsheugh 
and  Hillocks — who  had  both  gone  to  the 
Assembly  that  year  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  watching  the  Doctor  enter  and  bow 
to  the  standing  house — enlarging  on  his 
glory  in  velvet  and  lace  and  silver 
buckles,  and  growing  in  enthusiasm  with 
the  years. 

"It's  little  better  than  a  sin,"  she 
used  to  insist,  "  tac  see  the  bonnie  suit 
gien  the  Doctor  by  the  Countess  o'  Kil- 
spindie,  wi'  dear's  knows  hoo  much  o' 
her  ain  auld  lace  on't,  lyin'  useless,  wi' 
naebody  tae  get  a  sicht  o't  on  his  back. 
Dinna  ye  think,  man" — this  with  much 
persuasiveness — "  that  ye  cud  get  the 
Doctor  tae  pit  on  his  velvets  on  an  occa- 
sion, maybe  a  Saicrament  ?  The  pairish 
wud  be  lifted  ;  an'  ye  wud  look  weel 
walkin'  afore  him  in  his  lace." 

"  Dinna  plead  wi"  me,  wumman  ;  a' 
wud  gie  a  half-year's  wages  tae  see  him 
in  his  grandeur  ;  but  it's  offeecial,  div 
ye  no  see,  an'  canna  be  used  except  by 
a  Moderator  ?  Na,  na,  ye  can  dust  and 
stroke  it,  but  ye'iU  never  see  yon  coat 
on  the  Doctor." 

This  was  little  less  than  a  challenge 
to  a  woman  of  spirit,  and  Rebecca  sim- 
ply lived  from  that  day  to  clothe  the 
Doctor  in  embroidered  garments.  Her 
opportunity  arrived  when  Kate's  birth- 
day came  round,  and  the  Doctor  insisted 
on  celebrating  it  by  a  party  of  four.  By 
the  merest  accident  his  housekeeper  met 
Miss  Carnegie  on  the  road,  and  some- 
how happened  to  describe  the  excellent 
glory  of  the  Doctor's  full  dress,  where- 
upon that  wilful  young  woman  went 
straight  to  the  manse,  nor  left  till  the 
Doctor  had  promised  to  dine  in  ruffles, 
in  which  case  she  pledged  herself  that 


the  Genet  al  would  come  in  uniform,  and 
she  would  wear  the  family  jewels,  so 
that  everything  would  be  worthy  of  the 
Doctor's  dinner. 

"  Hoo  daur  ye,"  began  John,  coming 
down  from  the  Doctor's  room,  where 
the  suit  was  spread  upon  the  bed  ;  but 
his  wife  did  not  allow  him  to  continue, 
explaining  that  the  thing  was  none  of 
her  doing,  and  that  it  was  only  becom- 
ing honour  should  be  shown  to  Miss  Car- 
negie when  she  dined  for  the  first  time 
at  the  manse  of  Drumtochty, 

CHAPTER   XVI. 

DRIED     ROSE     LEAVES. 


hidden 

^H  ^  from   their 

^smm  \       ^  sight,  and 

"aBBS^     ^^         it  IS  quite   certain 

*^B  JBft       ^^^^  ^-^^y  ^°  "*''- ""' 

™^*  derstand  the  irre- 
sistible and  endless 
fascination  of  the 
country.  They  love 
to  visit  us  in  early 
autumn,  and  are 
vastly  charmed  with  the  honeysuckle  in 
the  hedges,  and  the  corn  turning  yellow, 
and  the  rivers  singing  in  the  sunlight, 
and  the  purple  on  the  hill-side.  It  is 
then  that  the  dweller  in  cities  resolves  to 
retire,  as  soon  as  may  be,  from  dust  and 
crowds  and  turmoil  and  hurry,  to  some 
cottage  where  the  scent  of  roses  comes 
in  at  the  open  window,  and  one  is  wak- 
ened of  a  morning  by  the  birds  singing 
in  the  ivy.  When  the  corn  is  gathered 
into  the  stack-yard,  and  the  leaves  fall 
on  the  road,  and  the  air  has  a  touch  of 
frost,  and  the  evenings  draw  in,  then 
the  townsman  begins  to  shiver  and  be- 
think him  of  his  home.  He  leaves  the 
fading  glory  with  a  sense  of  relief,  like 
one  escaping  from  approaching  calam- 
ity, and  as  often  as  his  thoughts  turn 
thither,  he  pities  us  in  our  winter  soli- 
tude. "  What  a  day  this  would  be  in 
Drumtochty,"  he  says,  coming  in  from 
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the  slushy  streets  and  rubbing  his  hands 
before  the  tire. 

This  good  man  is  thankful  to  Provi- 
dence for  very  slight  mercies,  since  he 
knows  onlv  one  out  of  the  four  seasons 
that  make  our  glorious  year.  He  had 
been  wise  to  visit  us  in  the  summer- 
time, when  the  light  haidly  dies  out  of 
the  Glen,  and  the  grass  and  young  coin 
present  six  shades  of  green,  and  the 
scent  of  the  hav  is  evervwhere,  and  all 
young  creatures  are  finding  themselves 
with  joy.  Perhaps  he  had  done  better 
to  have  come  north  in  our  spring-time, 
when  nature,  throwing  oft*  the  yoke  of 
winter,  burst  suddenlv  into  an  alto- 
gether  indescribable  greenery,  and  the 
primroses  were  blooming  in  Tochty 
woods,  and  every  cottage  garden  was 
sweet  with  walltiowers,  and  the  birds 
sang  of  love  in  every  wood,  and  the 
sower  went  forth  to  sow.  And  though 
this  will  appear  quite  incredible,  it  had 
done  this  comfortable  citizen  much  good 
to  have  made  his  will  and  risked  his  life 
with  us  in  the  big  snowstorm  that  used 
to  shut  us  up  for  fourteen  days  ever)* 
February.  One  might  well  endure  many 
hardships  to  stand  on  the  side  of  Ben 
Urtach  and  see  the  land  one  glittering 
expanse  of  white  on  to  the  great  strath 
on  the  left  and  the  hills  above  Dunleith 
on  the  right,  to  tramp  all  day  through 
the  dr}',  crisp  snow,  and  gathering  round 
the  wood  fire  of  an  evening,  tell  pleas- 
ant tales  of  ancient  days,  while  the  wind 
powdered  the  glass  with  drift  and  roared 
in  the  chimnev.  Then  a  man  thanked 
God  that  he  was  not  confined  to  a  place 
where  the  pure  snow  was  trodden  into 
mire,  and  the  thick  fog  made  it  dark  at 
mid-dav. 

This  ver}'  season  of  autumn,  which 
frightened  the  townsfolk  and  sent  them 
home  in  silence,  used  to  fill  our  hearts 
with  peace,  for  it  was  to  us  the  ciown 
and  triumph  of  the  year.  We  were  not 
dismaved  bv  the  leaves  that  fell  with 
rustling  sound  in  Tochty  woods,  nor  by 
the  bare  stubble  fields  from  which  the 
last  straw  had  been  raked  by  thrifty 
hands,  nor  by  the  touch  of  cold  in  the 
north-west  wind  blowing  over  Ben 
Urtach,  nor  by  the  grayness  of  the  run- 
ning water.  The  long  toil  of  the  year 
had  not  been  in  vain,  and  the  harvest 
had  been  safely  gathered.  The  clump 
of  sturdv  little  stacks,  carefullv  thatched 
and  roped,  that  stood  beside  each  home- 
stead were  the  visible  fruit  of  the  long 


year's  labour  and  the  assurance  of  plenty 
against  winter.     Let  it  snow  for  a  week 
on  end,  and  let  the  blast  from  the  mouth 
of  Glen  Urtach  pile  up  the  white  drift 
high  against  the  outer  row  of  stacks,  the 
horses  will  be  put  in  the  mill  shed,  and 
an  inner  stack  will  be  forked  into  the 
threshing  loft,  and  all  day  long  the  mill 
T«'ill  go  with  dull,  rumbling  sound  that 
can  be  heard  from  the  road,  while  within 
the  gtain  pours  into  the  com  room  and 
the  clean  yellow  straw  is  piled   in   the 
bam.     Hillocks  was  not  a  man  griven  to 
sentiment,  yet  even  he  would  wander 
among  the  stacks  on  an  October  evening 
and  come  in  to  the  firelight  full  of  moral 
reflections.     A  vague  sense  of  rest  and 
thankfulness  per\'aded  the  Glen,  as  if 
one  had  come  home  from  a  long  journey 
in  safety,  bringing  his  possessions  with 
him. 

The  spirit  of  October  was  on  the  Doc- 
tor as  he  waited  for  his  guests  in  the 
drawing-room  of  the  manse.  The  Doc- 
tor had  a  special  affection  for  the  room, 
and  would  often  sit  alone  in  it  for  hours 
in  the  gloaming.  Once  Rebecca  came 
in  suddenly,  and  though  the  light  was 
dim  and  the  Doctor  was  seated  in  the 
shadow  by  the  piano,  she  was  certain 
that  he  had  been  weeping.  He  would 
not  allow  any  change  to  be  made  in  the 
room,  even  the  shifting  of  a  table,  and 
he  was  ver}-  particular  about  its  good 
keeping.  Twice  a  year  Rebecca  pol- 
ished the  old-fashioned  rosewood  furni- 
ture, and  so  often  a  man  came  from 
Muirtown  to  tune  the  piano,  which  none 
in  the  district  could  play,  and  which 
the  Doctor  kept  locked.  Two  little  pen- 
cil sketches,  signed  with  a  childish 
hand,  Daisy  Davidson,  the  minister  al- 
wavs  dusted  himself,  as  also  a  covered 
picture  on  the  wall,  and  the  half-yeaily 
cleaning  of  the  drawing-room  was  con- 
cluded when  he  arranged  on  the  backs 
of  two  chairs  one  piece  of  needlework 
showing  red  and  white  roses,  and  an- 
other whereon  was  wrought  a  posy  of 
primroses.  The  room  had  a  large  bay 
window  opening  on  the  lawn,  and  the 
Doctor  had  a  trick  of  going  out  and  in 
that  way,  so  that  he  often  had  ten  min- 
utes in  its  quietness  :  but  no  visitor  was 
taken  there,  except  once  a  year,  when 
the  wife  of  the  Doctor's  old  friend.  Lord 
Kilspindie,  drove  up  to  lunch,  and  the 
old  man  escorted  her  ladyship  round  the 
garden  and  brought  her  in  by  the  win- 
dow.    On  that  occasion,  but  only  then, 
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the  curtain  was  lifted  from 
the  picture,  and  for  a  brief 
space  they  stood  in  silence. 
Then  he  let  the  silken  veil 
fall  and  gently  arranged 
its  folds,  and  offering  his 
arm  with  a  very  courtly 
bow,  led  the  Countess  into 
the  dining-room,  where 
Rebecca  had  done  her  best 
and  John  waited  in  fullest 
Sabbath  array. 

The  Doctor  wandered 
about  the  room — looking 
out  on  the  garden,  myste- 
rious in  the  fading  light, 
changing  the  position  of 
a  chair,  smoothing  the 
old-fashioned  needlework 
with  caressing  touch, 
breaking  up  a  log  in  the 
grate.  He  fell  at  last  into 
a  reverie  before  the  fire — 
which  picked  out  each  bit 
of  silver  on  his  dress  and 
shone  back  from  the  black 
velvet — and  heard  nothing 
till  John  flung  open  the 
door  and  announced  with 
immense  majesty,  "  Gen- 
eral Carnegie  and  Miss 
Carnegie." 

"  Welcome,  Kate,  to  the 
house  of  your  father's 
friend,  and  welcome  for 
your  own  sake,  and  many 
returns  of  this  day.  May 
I  say  how  that  white  silk 
and  those  rubies  become 
you  ?  It  is  very  kind  to  put 
beautiful  things  for  my  poor  little  din- 
ner. As  for  you.  Jack,  you  are  glori- 
ous," and  the  Doctormust  go  over  Car- 
negie's medals  till  that  worthy  and  very 
modest  man  lost  all  patience. 

"  No  more  of  this  nonsense  ;  but, 
Sandie,  that  is  a  desperately  becoming 
get-up  of  yours  ;  doesn't  he  suit  it  well. 
Kit  ?  I  never  saw  a  better  calf  on  any 
man." 

"  You  are  both  '  rael  bonnie,'  and 
ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  me  for  in- 
sisting on  full  dress.  I'm  sorry  that 
there  is  only  one  girl  to  admire  two  such 
handsome  men  ;  it's  a  poor  audience, 
but  at  any  rate  it  is  very  appreciative 
and  grateful,"  and  Kate  cuitsied  to  each 
in  turn,  for  all  that  evening  she  was  in 
great  good-humour. 

"  By  the  way,  there  will  be  one  more 
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to  laugh  at  us,  for  I've  asked  the  Free 
Kirk  minister  to  make  a  fourth  for  our 
table.  He  is  a  nice  young  fellow,  with 
more  humanity  than  most  of  his  kind  ; 
but  did  not  I  hear  that  he  called  at  the 
Lodge  to  pay  his  respects  ?" 

"Certainly  he  did,"  said  the  Gen- 
eial,  "  and  I  rather  took  a  fancy  to  him. 
He  has  an  honest  eye  and  is  not  at  all 
bad-looking,  and  tells  a  capital  story. 
But  Kit  fell  upon  him  about  something, 
and  I  had  to  cover  him.  It's  a  won- 
der that  he  ever  came  near  the  place 
again," 

"  He  has  been  at  the  Lodge  eight 
times  since  then,"  explained  Kate,  with 
much  composure  ;  "  but  he  will  on  no 
account  be  left  alone  with  the  head  of 
the  household.  The  General  insulted 
him  on  politics,  and  I  had  to  interfere  ; 
so  he  looks  on  me  as  a  kind  of  protector, 
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and  I  walk  him  out  to  the  Beeches  lest 
he  be  massacred." 

**  Take  care,  my  dear  Catherine,"  for 
the  Doctor  was  a  shrewd  old  gentleman  ; 
**  protecting  comes  perilously  near  lov- 
ing, and  Carmichael's  brown  eyes  are 
dangerous." 

**  They  are  dark  blue."  Kate  was  off 
her  guard,  and  had  no  sooner  spoken 
than  she  blushed,  whereat  the  Doctor 
laughed  wickedly. 

**  You  need  not  be  afraid  for  Kate," 
said  the  General,  cheerfully  ;  **  no  man 
can  conquer  her  ;  and  as  for  the  poor 
young  padres,  she  made  their  lives  mis- 
erable." 

"  They  were  so  absurd,"  said  Kate, 
**  so  innocent,  so  ignorant,  so  authorita- 
tive, that  it  was  for  their  good  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  proper  level.  But  I  rather 
think  your  guest  has  forgotten  his  en- 
gagement. He  will  be  so  busy  with  his 
book  that  even  a  manse  dinner  will  have 
no  attraction."  The  Doctor  looked 
again  at  Kate,  but  now  she  wore  an  air 
of  great  simplicity. 

It  was  surely  not  Carmichael's  blame 
that  he  was  late  for  Dr.  Davidson's  din- 
ner, since  he  had  thought  of  nothing 
else  since  he  rose,  which  was  at  the  un- 
earthly hour  of  six.  He  went  out  for  a 
walk,  which  consisted  of  one  mile  east 
and  another  west  from  the  village,  and, 
with  pauses,  during  which  he  rested  on 
gates  and  looked  from  him,  lasted  two 
hours.  On  his  return  he  explained  to 
Sarah  that  his  health  had  received  much 
benefit,  and  that  she  was  not  to  be  sur- 
prised if  he  went  out  every  morning  at 
or  before  daybreak.  He  also  mentioned 
casually  that  he  was  to  dine  at  the  manse 
that  day,  and  Sarah,  who  had  been 
alarmed  lest  this  unexpected  virtue 
might  mean  illness,  was  at  rest.  His 
habit  was  to  linger  over  breakfast,  prop- 
ping a  book  against  the  sugar  basin,  and 
taking  it  and  his  rasher  slice  about, 
which  was,  he  insisted^  the  peculiar  joy 
of  a  bachelor's  breakfast ;  but  this  morn- 
ing Sarah  found  him  at  ten  o'clock  still 
at  table,  gazing  intently  at  an  untouched 
cutlet,  and  without  any  book.  He  swal- 
lowed two  mouthfuls  hurriedly  and  hast- 
ened to  the  study,  leaving  her  to  under- 
stand that  he  had  been  immersed  in  a 
theological  problem.  It  seemed  only 
reasonable  that  a  man  should  have  one 
pipe  before  settling  down  to  a  forenoon 
of  hard  study,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
jthe  wreaths  of  smoke,  as  they  float  up- 


ward, take   fantastic  shapes,  and   lend 
themselves  to  visions.     Twelve  o'clock 
— it   was    outrageous — six    hours   gone 
without  a  stroke  of  work.     Sarah  is  in- 
formed that  as  he  has  a  piece  of  very 
stiff  work  to  do,  luncheon  must  be  an 
hour  later,  and  that  the  terrier  had  bet- 
ter go  out  for  a  walk.     Then  Carmi- 
chael  cleared  his  table  and  set  himself 
down  to  a  new  German  critic,  who  was 
doing  marvellous  things  with  the  Proph- 
et   Isaiah.     In    three    thick  volumes — 
paper-bound  and  hideous  to   behold — 
and  in  a  style  of  elaborate  repulsiveness^ 
Schlochenboshen  showed  that  the  book 
had  been  written  by  a  syndicate,  on  the 
principle  that  each  member  contributed 
one  verse  in  turn,  without  reference  to 
his   neighbours.     It    was,    in   fact,    the 
simple   plan   of  a  children's   game,  in 
which  you  write  a  noun  and  I  an  adjec- 
tive, and  the  total  result  greatly  pleases 
the  company  ;    and   the   theory    of   the 
eminent    German    was    understood    to 
throw  a   flood   of  light    on   Scripture. 
Schlochenboshen  had  already  discovered 
eleven  alternating  authors,  and  as  No.  4 
would  occasionally  pool  his  contribution 
with   No.    6,   several   other   interesting 
variations   were    introduced.      In    such 
circumstances  one  must  fix   the  list  of 
authors  in  his  head,  and  this  can  be  con- 
veniently done  by  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet.   Carmichael  made  a  beginning  with 
four,  KATE,  and  then  he   laid  down 
his  pen  and  went  out  for  a  turn  in  the 
garden.     When  he  came  in  with  a  reso- 
lute mind,  he  made  a  precis  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's   introduction,    and     it     began, 
"dear  Miss  Carnegie,"  after  which  he 
went  to  lunch  and  ate  three  biscuits. 
As  for  some  reason  his  mind  could  not 
face  even  the  most  fascinating  German, 
Carmichael  fell  back  on  the  twelve  hun* 
dredth  book  on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
which  had  just  come  from   the  library, 
and  which  was  to  finally  vindicate  that 
very  beautiful,  very  clever,  and  very  per- 
plexing young  woman.     An  hour  later 
Carmichael  was  on  the  moor,  full  of  an 
unquenchable  pity  for  Chatelard,  who 
had  loved  the  sun  and  perished  in  hb 
rays.     The  cold  wind  on  the  hill  braced 
his  soul,  and   he   returned   in   a  heroic 
mood.     He  only  was  the  soldier  of  the 
Cross,  who   denied  himself   to   eartUf 
love  and  hid  a  broken  heart.      And  nof 
he  read    A' Kempis    and    The     Chr%s6t^ 
Year,     Several   passages    in    the   latter 
he  marked  in  pencil  with  a  cross,  ^ 
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when  his  wife  asked  him  the  reason  only 
last  week,  he  smiled,  but  would  give  no 
answer.  Having  registered  anew  his 
vow  of  celibacy,  he  spent  an  hour  in 
dressing,  an  operation,  he  boasted,  which 
could  be  performed  in  six  minutes,  and 
which,  on  this  occasion,  his  housekeeper 
determined  to  review.  * 

With  all  the  women  in  the  Glen,  old 
and  young,  she  liked  the  lad,  for  a  way 
that  he  had  and  the  kindness  of  his 
heart,  and  was  determined  that  he 
should  be  well  dressed  for  once  in  his 
life.  It  was  Sarah,  indeed,  that  kept 
Carmichael  late,  for  she  not  only  laid 
out  his  things  for  him  with  much  care 
and  judgment,  but  on  sight  of  the  wisp 
of  white  round  his  neck  she  persuaded 
him  to  accept  her  services,  and  at  last 
she  was  satisfied.  He  also  lost  a  little 
time  as  he  came  near  the  manse,  for  he 
grew  concerned  lest  his  tie  was  not 
straight,  and  it  takes  time  to  examine 
yourself  in  the  back  of  your  watch, 
when  the  light  is  dimming  and  it  is 
necessary  to  retire  behind  a  hedge  lest 
some  keen  Drumtochty  eye  should  de- 
tect the  roadside  toilet. 

John  had  brought  in  the  lamp  before 
Carmichael  entered,  and  his  confusion 
was  pardonable,  for  he  had  come  in 
from  the  twilight,  and  none  could  have 
expected  such  a  sight. 

**  Glad  to  see  you,  Carmichael" — the 
Doctor  hastened  to  cover  his  embarrass- 
ment. **  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  hon- 
our my  little  party  by  your  presence. 
You  know  the  General,  I  think,  and 
Miss  Carnegie,  whose  first  birthday  in 
Drumtochty  we  celebrate  to-night. 

**  No  wonder  you  are  astonished,"  for 
Carmichael  was  blushing  furiously ; 
"  and  I  must  make  our  defence,  eh, 
Carnegie  ?  else  it  will  be  understood  in 
Free  Kirk  circles  that  the  manse  is  mad. 
We  seem,  in  fact,  a  pair  of  old  fools, 
and  you  can  have  your  jest  at  us  ;  but 
there  is  an  excuse  even  for  our  madness. 

**  It  is  long  since  we  have  had  a  young 
lady  in  our  Glen,  and  now  that  she  has 
come  to  live  among  us — why,  sir,  we 
must  just  do  her  bidding. 

**  Our  Queen  has  but  a  little  court, 
but  her  courtiers  are  leal  and  true  ;  and 
wheti  she  ordered  full  dress,  it  was  our 
joy  to  obey.  And  if  you  choose  to 
laugh,  young  sir — why,  you  may  ;  we 
are  not  ashamed  with  such  a  Queen,  and 
I  do  her  homage." 

The  Doctor  stooped  and  kissed  Kate's 


hand  in  the  grand  manner  which  is  now 
lost,  after  which  he  drew  out  his  snuff- 
box and  tapped  it  pleasantly,  as  one 
who  had  taken  part  in  a  state  function  ; 
but  there  was  the  suspicion  of  a  tear  in 
his  eye,  for  these  things  woke  old  memo- 
ries. 

"  Kate's  a  wilfu*  lassie,"  said  the  Gen- 
eral, fondly,  "  and  she  has  long  ruled 
me,  so  I  suppose  her  father  must  do  like- 
wise." And  the  General  also  kissed 
Kate's  hand. 

"  You  are  both  perfectly  absurd  to- 
night," said  Kate,  confused  and  red, 
"  but  no  Queen  ever  had  truer  hearts  to 
love  her,  and  if  I  cannot  make  you 
knights,  I  must  reward  you  as  I  can." 
And  Kate,  ignoring  Carmichael,  kissed 
first  her  father  and  then  the  Doctor. 
Then  she  turned  on  him  with  a  proud 
air,  "  What  think  you  of  my  court,  Mr. 
Carmichael?" 

"  It  is  the  best  in  Christendom,  Miss 
Carnegie" — and  his  voice  trembled  with 
earnestness — "  for  it  has  the  fairest 
Queen  and  two  gentlemen  of  Christ  for 
Its  servants." 

"  Very  prettily  said" — the  Doctor 
thought  the  little  scene  had  gone  far 
enough — "and  as  a  reward  for  that 
courteous  speech  you  shall  take  Her 
Majesty  into  dinner,  and  we  old  bat- 
tered fellows  shall  follow  in  attendance." 
There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then 
Carmichael  spoke. 

"  If  I  had  only  known.  Miss  Carnegie, 
that  I  might  have  .  .  .  put  on  some- 
thing to  do  you  honour  too,  but  I  have 
nothing  except  a  white  silk  hood.  I 
wish  I  had  been  a  militiaman  or  .  .  . 
a  Freemason." 

"  This  is  your  second  remarkable  wish 
in  my  hearing,"  and  Kate  laughed  mer- 
rily ;  "  last  time  you  wished  you  were  a 
dog  on  Muirtown  platform.  Your  third 
will  be  your  last,  I  suppose,  and  one 
wonders  what  it  will  be." 

"It  is  already  in  my  heart" — Carmi- 
chael spoke  low — "  and  some  day  I  will 
dare  to  tell  it  to  you." 

"  Hush,"  replied  Kate  quickly,  lifting 
her  hand  ;  "  the  padre  is  going  to  say 
grace."  As  this  was  an  ofiicial  function 
in  John's  eyes,  that  worthy  man  allowed 
himself  to  take  a  general  view,  and  he 
was  pleased  to  express  his  high  approval 
of  the  company,  enlarging  especially  on 
Carmichael,  whom,  as  a  Free  Kirkman, 
he  had  been  accustomed  rather  to  belit- 
tle. 
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**  Of  coorse,"  he  explained  loyally, 
**  he's  no  tae  be  compared  wi*  the  Doc- 
tor, for  there's  nae  minister  ootside  the 
Auid  Kirk  can  hae  sic  an  air,  and  he's 
no  set  up  like  the  General,  but  he  lookit 
weel  an'  winsome. 

**  His  hair  wes  flung  back  frae  his 
forehead,  his  ee'n  were  fair  dancin',  an* 
there  wes  a  bit  o'  colour  in  his  cheek. 
He  hes  a  wy  wi*  him,  a'U  no  deny,'  at 
taks  wi*  fouk. 

**  A'm  no  sure  that  he's  been  at  mony 
denners  though,  Becca,  for  he  hardly 
kent  what  he  wes  daein'.  A'  juist  pit 
the  potatoes  on  his  plate,  for  he  never 
lat  on  he  saw  me  ;  an'  as  for  wine,  a* 
cudna  get  a  word  oot  o'  him." 

"  Ye're  lifted  above  ordinary  concerns, 
John,  an*  it's  no  tae  be  expeckit  that  a 
beadle  sud  notice  the  way  o'  a  lad  wi'  a 
lass,"  and  Becca  nodded  her  head  with 
much  shrewdness. 

"  Div  ye  mean  that,  Rebecca?  That 
cowes  a'  ;  but  it's  no  possible.  The 
General's  dochter  an'  a  Free  Kirk  min- 
ister, an'  her  an  Esculopian— ^" 

"  Love  kens  naither  rank  nor  creeds  ; 
see  what  ye  did  yersel',  and  you  beadle 
o*  Drumtochty  ;"  and  John — every  man 
has  some  weak  point — swallowed  the 
compliment  with  evident  satisfaction. 

Meanwhile  they  had  fallen  on  this 
very  subject  of  creeds  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  Kate  was  full  of  curiosity. 

**  Will  you  two  padres  do  me  a  fa- 
vour ?  I  knew  you  would.  Well,  I  want 
to  know  for  certain  what  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  Kirks  in  Drumtochty. 
Now  which  of  you  will  begin  ?"  and 
Kate  beamed  on  them  both. 

"  Whatever  you  wish  we  will  do, 
Kate,"  said  the  Doctor  ;  "  but  you  will 
have  me  excused  in  this  matter,  if  you 
please,  and  hear  my  friend.  I  am  tired 
of  controversy,  and  he  has  a  fair  mind, 
and,  as  I  know  well,  a  pleasant  wit. 
Tell  Miss  Carnegie  how  your  people  left 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland." 

"  Well,  the  dispute  began" — and  Car- 
michael  faced  his  task  manfully — "about 
the  appointment  of  clergymen,  whether 
it  should  lie  with  a  patron  or  the  people. 
Lord  Kilspindie  had  the  nomination  of 
Drumtochty,  and  if  every  patron  had 
been  as  wise  as  our  house,  then  there 
had  be«n  no  disruption." 

The  Doctor  bowed,  and  motioned  to 
Carnegie  to  fortify  himself  with  port. 

"  Other  patrons  had  no  sense,  and  put 
in  unsuitable  men,  and  the  people  re- 


belled, since  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  coun- 
try parish  to  have  a  minister  who  is 
not  .  .  ." 

"  A  gentleman  ?  or  straight  ?  Quite 
so,"  chimed  in  Kate  ;  "  it  must  be  beast- 
ly." 

"  So  a  party  fought  for  the  rights  of 
the  people,"  resumed  Carmichael,  *'  and 
desired  that  the  parish  should  have  a 
voice  in  choosing  the  man  who  was  to 
take  charge  of  .  .  .  their  souls." 

"  Isn't  that  like  soldiers  electing  their 
officers  ?"  enquired  the  General,  doubt- 
fully. 

"  Go  on,  Carmichael  ;  you  are  putting 
your  case  capitally  ;  don't  plunge  into 
theology,  Jack,  whatever  you  do  ...  it 
is  Sandeman's — a  sound  wine." 

"Then  what  happened?"  and  Kate 
encouraged  Carmichael  with  her  eyes. 

**  Four  hundred  clergymen  threw  up 
their  livings  one  day  and  went  out  to 
begin  a  Free  Kirk,  where  there  are  no 
patrons. 

"  You  have  no  idea — for  I  suppose 
you  never  heard  of  this  before — how 
ministers  suffered,  living  and  dying  in 
miserable  cottages — and  the  people  met 
for  service  on  the  sea-shore  or  in  winter 
storms — all  for  conscience'  sake." 

Carmichael  was  glowing,  and  the  Doc- 
tor sipped  his  port  approvingly. 

"  Perhaps  they  ought  not  to  have  se- 
ceded, and  perhaps  their  ideas  were 
wrong  ;  but  it  was  heroism,  and  a  good 
thing  for  the  land." 

"  It  was  splendid  !"  Kate's  cheek 
flushed.     "  And  Drumtochty  ?" 

"  Ah,  something  happened  here  that 
was  by  itself  in  Scotland.  Will  you  ask 
Dr.  Davidson  not  to  interrupt  or  brow- 
beat me  ?     Thank  you  ;  now  I  am  safe. 

"  Some  one  of  influence  went  to  old 
Lord  Kilspindie,  who  had  no  love  to  the 
Free  Kirk,  and  told  him  that  a  few  of 
his  Drumtochty  men  wanted  to  get  a  site 
for  a  Free  Kirk,  and  that  he  must  give 
it.     And  he  did." 

"  Now,  Carmichael,"  began  the  Doc- 
tor, who  had  scented  danger  ;  but  Kate 
held  up  her  hand  with  an  imperious  ges- 
ture, and  Carmichael  went  on  : 

"  The  same  person  used  to  send  to  the 
station  for  the  Free  Kirk  probationer, 
and  entertain  him  after  a  lordly  fashion 
— with  port,  if  he  were  worthy — and 
send  him  on  his  way  rejoicing — m«n 
have  told  me.  But,"  concluded  Car- 
michael, averting  his  face  from  the  foot 
of  the  table,  "  wild  horses  will  not  com- 
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pel  me  to  give  that  good  Samaritan's 
name." 

**  Was  it  you,  Davidson,  that  sanc- 
tioned such  a  proceeding  ?  Why,  it  was 
mutiny.** 

**  Of  course  he  did.  Dad,**  cried  Kate  ; 
**  just  the  very  thing  he  would  do  :  and 
so,  I  suppose,  the  Free  Kirk  love  him  as 
much  as  they  do  yourself,  sir?*' 

**  As  much  ?  far  more  .  .  .  .** 

**  Had  I  know  what  downright  false- 
hood the  Free  Kirk  minister  of  Drum- 
tochty  was  capable  of,  I  would  never  al- 
lowed him  to  open  his  mouth.'* 

**  Well,  I  am  satisfied,  at  any  rate," 
said  Kate,  **  and  I  propose  to  retire  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  I  know  who 
would  love  a  rubber  of  whist  by-and- 
bye.     We  are  just  the  number.*' 

A  minute  later  Carmichael  asked  leave 
to  join  Kate,  as  he  believed  she  was  to 
have  him  for  partner,  and  he  must 
understand  her  game. 

**  How  adroit  he  is  to-night.  Jack  ;" 
but  the  General  rather  pitied  the  lad, 
with  whom  he  imagined  Kate  was  play- 
ing as  a  cat  with  a  mouse. 


**  Have  you  ever  seen  the  face  below 
the  veil  ?' '  for  they  did  not  talk  long 
about  whist  in  the  drawing-room.  **  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  look, 
for  the  padre  told  me  the  story. 

**  Yes,  a  very  winning  face.  His  only 
sister,  and  he  simply  lived  for  her.  She 
was  only  twelve  when  she  died,  and  he 
loves  her  still,  although  he  hardly  ever 
speaks  of  her." 

They  stood  together  before  the  happy 
girl-face  enshrined  in  an  old  man's  love. 
They  read  the  inscription  :  '*  My  dear 
sister  Daisy." 

*'  I  never  had  a  sister,**  and  Carmi- 
chael sighed. 

"  And  I  never  had  a  brother.*'  Their 
hands  met  as  they  gently  lowered  the 
veil. 

*'  Well,  have  you  arranged  your 
plans?"  and  the  Doctor  came  in  intent 
on  whist. 

"  Only  one  thing.  I  am  going  to  fol- 
low Miss  Carnegie's  lead,  and  she  is  al- 
ways to  win,*'  said  the  Free  Kirk  minis- 
ter of  Drumtochty. 

(To  be  continued,) 


THE  RED  AND  THE  WHITE. 

O  clustered  roses  in  your  emerald  nest, 

Margined  with  moss  and  dappled  with  the  dew. 
By  woodland  winds  no  more  to  be  caressed. 
When,  as  you  lie  upon  the  earth's  soft  breast, 
Some  careless  hand  shall  cull  you  out  anew. 

Perchance  to-night  the  rich  red  Jacqueminot 
Shall  lend  its  beauty  to  some  love  of  mine, 

And  loosely  twined  amid  her  locks  shall  glow 

When  languorous  music,  rhythmically  slow, 
'that  thrills  the  ear  with  harmony  divine. 

Pulsates  and  plashes  in  a  sensuous  flow. 


And  thou,  with  petals  like  the  rifted  snow, 
And  soft  suggestion  in  thy  dewy  breath, 

To-night,  held  fast  in  some  cold  hand  shalt  go 
To  share  the  mourner's  lonely  watch  with  Death, 

And  yield  thy  fragrance  as  a  balm  for  woe. 
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THE  BOOKMAN. 


THE    UNCOLLECTED    POEMS    OF    H.    C.    BUNNER 


The  late  H.  C.  Bunner  published  two 
volumes  of  poetry,  Airs  from  Arcady  and 
Rowen :  Second-Crop  Songs.  But  only  a 
small  proportion  of  his  verse,  comic  and 
serious,  is  contained  in  these  two  little 
books.  He  was  always  modest  in  dis- 
cussing his  own  work,  in  prose  or  in 
verse,  yet  he  was  ambitious  also  ;  and 
when  he  came  to  choose  out  those  of  his 
writings  which  he  was  willing  to  reprint 
in  book  form,  he  held  up  a  high  stand- 
ard for  himself.  When  his  first  volume 
of  short  stories,  In  ParUurship^  was 
ready  for  the  printer  he  became  dissatis- 
fied with  one  of  his  stories,  and  he  with- 
drew it,  writing  in  its  stead  the  vigorous 
and  pathetic  tale  called  **  A  Letter  and 
a  Paragraph."  There  is  also  a  long  se- 
rial story,  contributed  to  a  weekly  paper, 
which  he  refused  always  to  reprint  as  a 
book,  although  it  was  an  absorbingly 
dramatic  narrative.  In  selecting  from 
his  own  verse  he  was  even  more  particu- 
lar. Perhaps  this  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  widely  known  as  the  editor 
of  Pucky  and  that  if  he  had  reprinted  all 
of  even  the  best  of  his  humorous  verse 
he  would  have  been  accepted  only  as  a 
comic  poet.  He  was  unwilling  to  have 
the  graceful  and  imaginative  lyrics  which 
give  distinction  to  Airs  from  Arcady  and 
Rowen  swamped  by  an  undue  proportion 
of  his  lighter  verse.  In  neither  of  these 
volumes  did  he  include  any  of  his  more 
broadly  comic  pieces — like  this  sonnet, 
for  example,  in  which  the  reader  is  left 
in  doubt  as  to  what  manner  of  vessel  it 
is  the  poet  is  addressing  : 

TO  A  SCHOONER. 

O  Brave  and  Beautiful !  the  purling  foam 

Curls  clinging  with  caressing  touch  around 

Thy  curves  symmetrical.     My  heart  doth  bound 
At  $ight  of  thee— *neath  native  heavens'  dome, 
Or  far  abroad,  where  venturous  Teutons  roam. 

Moist    thy    smooth    sides  as  swiftly,   without 
sound, 

Across   the    Bar  thou    passest,   brimmed   and 
crowned 
With  thy  rich  freight,  dearer  than  musty  tome 
To  student's  heart ;  sweet  as  the  honey-comb. 

Not  wondrous  caverns  underneath  the  ground. 
Dark  treasure-caves  of  subterranean  gnome. 

Yield  fairer  boon  than  in  thee  I  have  found 

Peace  !  O,  my  blissful  spirit's  cherished  home. 

In  yon  dark  flood  lies  Care  forever  drowned  ! 

A  pleasant  flavour  of  the  classics  lin- 
gers about  the  lines  in  which  the  poet 
set  down  his  dissatisfaction  with 


ATLANTIC  CITY. 

0  City  that  is  not  a  city,  unworthy  the  prefix  At- 

lantic, 

Forlornest  of  watering-places,  and  thoroughly 
Philadelphian  ! 

In  thy  despite  I  sing,  with  a  bitter  and  deep  de- 
testation— 

A  detestation  born  of  a  direful  and  dinnerless 
evening. 

Spent  in  thy  precincts  unhallowed— an  evening  I 
trust  may  recur  not. 

Never  till  then  did  I  know  what  was  meant  by 
the  word  god-forsaken  : 

Thou  its  betokening  hast  taught  me,  being  the 
chiefest  example. 

Thou  art  the  scorned  of  the  gods  :  thy  sand  from 
their  sandals  is  shaken  ; 

Thee  have  they  left  in  their  wrath  to  thy  uninter- 
esting extensiveness, 

Barren  and  bleak  and  big  ;  a  wild  aggregation  of 
barracks, 

Miscalled  hotels,  and  of  dovecotes  denominate 
cottages  ; 

A  confusion  of  ugly  girls,  of  sand,  and  of  health- 
bearing  breezes, 

With  one  unending  plank-walk  for  a  true  Phila- 
delphia "  attraction." 

City  ambitiously  named,  why,  with  inducements 
delusive. 

Is  the  un-Philadelphian  stranger  lured  to  thy 
desert  pretentious  ? 

Tis  not  alone  that  thy  avenues,  broad  and  unpaved 
and  unending. 

Re-echo  yet  with  the  obsolete  music  of  **  Pinafore," 

Whistled  in  various  keys  by  the  rather  too  numer- 
ous negro ; 

Tis  not  alone  that  Propriety— Propriety  too  Phil- 
adelphian— 

Over  thee  stretches  an  agis  of  wholly  superfluous 
virtue  ; 

That  thou  art  utterly  good  ;  hast  no  single  vice  to 
redeem  thee  ; 

'Tis  not  alone  that  thou  art  provincial  in  all  things, 
and  petty  ; 

And  that  the  dulness  of  death  is  gay,  compared 
to  thy  dulness — 

'Tis  not  alone  for  these  things  that  my  curse  is  to 
rest  upon  thee : 

But  for  a  sin  that  crowns  thee  with  perfect  and 
eminent  badness  ; 

Sets  thee  alone  in  thy  shame,  the  unworthiest 
town  on  the  sea-coast : 

This  :  that  thou  dinest  at  Noon,  and  then  in  a 
manner  barbarian, 

Soupless  and  wineless  and  coffeeless,  untimely 
and  wholly  indecent — 

As  is  the  custom,  I  learn,  in  Philadelphia  proper. 

1  rose  and   I   fled  from  thy  Supper;  I  said  :  **  I 

will  get  me  a  Dinner  !" 

Vainly  I  wandered  thy  streets  :  thy  eating. places 
ungodly 

Knew  not  the  holiness  of  Dinner  ;  in  all  that 
evening  I  dined  not ; 

But  in  a  strange  low  lair,  infested  of  native  me- 
chanics, 

Bolted  a  fried  beef-steak  for  the  physical  need  of 
my  stomach. 

And  for  them  that  have  fried  that  steak,  in  ATdes' 
lowest  back -kitchen 
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May  they  eternally  broil,  by  way  of  a  warning  to 

others. 
During  my  wanderings,  I  met,  and  hailed  with 

delight  one  Italian, 
A  man  with  a  name  from  **  Pasquale'*— the  chap 

sung  by  Tagliapietra — 
He  knew  what  it  was  to  dine ;  he  comprehended 

my  yearnings  ; 
But  the  spell  was  also  on  him  ;  the  somnolent 

spell  Philadelphian  ; 
And  his  hostelry  would  not  be  open  till  Saturday 

next ;  and  I  cursed  him. 
Now  this  is  not  too  much  to  ask,  God  knows,  that 

a  mortal  should  want  a 
Pint  of  Bordeaux  to  his  dinner,  and  a  small  cigar- 
ette for  a  climax : 
But,  these  things  being  denied  him,  where  then  is 

your  Civilisation  ? 
O  Coney  Island  !  of  old  I  have  reviled  and  blas- 
phemed thee. 
For  that  thou  dowsest  thy  glim  at  an  hour  that  is 

unmetropolitan  ; 
That  thy  frequenters*  feet  turn   townwards  ere 

striketh  eleven, 
When  the  returning  cars  are  filled  with  young  men 

and  maidens, 
Most  of  the  maidens  asleep  on  the  young  men's 

cindery  shoulders — 
Yea,  but  I  spake  as  a  fool,  insensate,  disgruntled, 

ungrateful : 
Thee  will  I   worship  henceforth  in  appreciative 

humility  : 
Luxurious  and  splendid  and  urban,  glorious  and 

gaslit  and  gracious, 
Gathering  from  every  land  thy  gay  and  ephemeral 

tenantry, 
From  the  Greek  who  hails  thee  :  "  Thalatta  I"  to 

the  rustic  who  murmurs  '*  My  Golly  !  '* 
From  the  Bowery  youth  who  requests  his  sweet- 
heart to  "look  at  them  billers  !" 
To  the  Gaul  whom  thy  laughing  waves  almost 

persuade  to  immersion  : 

0  Coney   Island,   thou  art  the   weary  citizen's 

heaven — 
A  heaven  to  dine,  not  die  in,  joyful  and  restful 

and  clamful. 
Better  one  hour  of  thee  than  an  age  of  Atlantic 

City! 

And  the  same  flavour,  more  pro- 
nounced, is  discoverable  also  in  the 
daring  rhymes  of 

CLASSIC  JOURNALISM. 

The  beautiful  garland  of  justice  awaits 
The  eminent jpoet  and  general,  Socrates. 

KROPHUTIKOS  GRAPHIKOS. 

5th  Century  B.  c. 

A  great  thing  was  journalism  in  Greece, 
When  that  nation  was  foremost  in  war  and  in 
peace. 

1  was  long  on  the  staff  of  the  Athens  Courier, 
And  the  style  the  boys  ran  the  machine  you  shall 

hear. 
The  boss  paper  it  was  the  South-Spartan  Tribune^ 
Which  was  owned  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Lao- 
coon  ; 
And  had  a  grand  building,  where  down  the  two 

sides 
Ran  two  rows  of  extra  sized  Caryatides. 
Twas  a  very  fine  sheet,  with  a  half-page  of  locals, 
Done  up  in  neat  style  by  J.  Themistoclcs. 


At  the  top  of  its  columns,  its  letter  heads,  bills, 
It  flaunted  the  name  of  its  founder,  Achilles. 
Twas  so  high-toned,  the  boys  used  to  say  its  chief 

writer 
Was  nobody  less  than  Olympian  Jupiter. 
The  staff  boasted  ladies  galore,  Hermione 
Ran  the  fashion  column  entirely  alone. 
Cybele  did  the  Art  aotes  ;  the  critical  flail 
Was  skilfully  wielded  by  Mrs.  Omphale. 
But  the  Boeotian  Herald  beat  this  a  long  sight, 
By  engaging  on  glorious  terms  Aphrodite. 
And  the  HeraldYi^  Hero,  who  later  demeaned  her« 
Self  by  receiving  the  visits  of  Leander. 
The  East-Acamanian  Times  made  its  gains 
By  the  aid  and  assistance  of  Aristophanes. 
When  the  Greeks  sent  their  troops  against  Troy*s 

forces  meagre, 
The     Times  dispatched    war-correspondent   Me- 

Icager. 
Then  there  was  the  Atticau  World,  that  shocked 

Greece, 
By  opening  its  columns  to  Trojan  iEneas  ; 
But  its  editor  well  knew  his  sheet  how  to  carry 

on  ; 
Had  a  competent  musical  critic  in  Arion  ; 
And  knowing  public  fancy  a  feuilleton  tickles, 
He  secured  for  that  duty  the  well  known  Pericles. 
The  proprietor,  he  was  a  fellow  of  means, 
Senior  partner  of  Apollo  and  Diogenes. 
Ah,  those  were  great  times,  but  they're  all  long 

gone  by, 
Like  the  days  when  I  used  to  be  sweet  on  Clytie  ; 
And  Greek  journalism  has  vanished  beneath 
The  silent,  oblivious  waters  of  Lethe. 

This  had  been  suggested  by  the 
couplet  quoted  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Croffut, 
who  was  then  contributing  to  the  now 
departed  Daily  Graphic.  Another  copy 
of  verses  had  its  origin  in  the  allegation 
that  a  certain  songster  of  the  Sierras 
had  written  a  poem  in  which  the  name 
of  the  author  of  Faust  was  made  to 
rhyme  with  the  unpoetic  word  teeth. 
The  American  humourist  unhesitatingly 
mispronounced  the  names  Moli^re  and 
Goethe,  and  wrote  these  stanzas  on 

SHAKE,    MULLEARY    AND    GO  ETHE. 

I. 

I  have  a  bookcase,  which  is  what 
Many  much  better  men  have  not. 
There  are  no  books  inside,  for  books, 
I  am  afraid,  might  spoil  its  looks. 
But  Tve  three  busts,  all  second-hand. 
Upon  the  top.     You  understand 
I  could  not  put  them  underneath— 
Shake,  MuUeary  and  Go-ethe. 

II. 

Shake  was  a  dramatist  of  note  ; 
He  lived  by  writing  things  to  quote. 
He  long  ago  put  on  his  shroud  : 
Some  of  his  works  are  rather  loud. 
His  bald-spot's  dusty,  I  suppose. 
I  know  there's  dust  upon  his  nose. 
I'll  have  to  give  each  nose  a  sheath— 
Shake,  MuHeary  and  Go-^tbc* 
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ni. 

Mulleary*s  line  was  quite  the  same ; 
He  has  more  hair  ;  but  far  less  fame. 
I  would  not  from  that  fame  retrench — 
But  he  is  foreign,  being  French. 
Yet  high  his  haughty  head  he  heaves, 
The  only  one  done  up  in  jeaves. 
They're  rather  limited  on  wreath — 
Shake,  Mulleary  and  Go-ethe. 

IV. 

Go-ethe  wrote  in  the  German  tongue  : 
He  must  have  learned  it  very  young. 
His  nose  is  quite  a  butt  for  scoff, 
Although  an  inch  of  it  is  off. 
He  did  quite  nicely  for  the  Dutch  ; 
But  here  he  doesn't  count  for  much. 
They  all  are  off  their  native  heath — 
Shake,  Mulleary  and  Go-ethe. 

v. 

They  sit  there,  on  their  chests,  as  bland 

As  if  they  were  not  second-hand. 

I  do  not  know  of  what  they  think. 

Nor  why  they  never  frown  or  wink. 

But  why  from  smiling  they  refrain 

I  think  I  clearly  can  explain  : 

They  none  of  them  could  show  much  teeth — 

Shake,  Mulleary  and  Go-ethe. 

In  the  early  days  of  Puck  the  young 
poet  chose  to  consider  himself  a  dweller 
in  the  coast  of  Bohemia  ;  and  yet  in 
more  than  one  of  his  poems  of  this 
period  he  seems  to  have  anticipated  the 
time  when  he  should  remove  from  the 
seaport  of  Prague.  This  feeling  is  re- 
flected more  fully  in  the  verses  which 
he  entitled  **  Wed"  than  in  any  other 
of  his  poems,  excepting  only,  it  may  be, 
that  called  **  The  Deserter." 

WED. 

For  these  white  arms  about  my  neck— 
For  the  dainty  room,  with  its  ordered  grace — 

For  my  snowy  linen  without  a  fleck — 
For  the  tender  charm  of  this  uplift  face — 

For  the  softened  light  and  the  homelike  air — 

The  low  luxurious  cannel  fire— 
The  padded  ease  of  my  chosen  chair — 

The  devoted  love  that  discounts  desire — 

I  sometimes  think,  when  Twelve  is  struck 
By  the  clock  on  the  mantel,  tinkling  clear, 

I  would  take — and  thank  the  gods  for  the  luck — 
One  single  hour  with  the  Boys  and  the  Beer. 

Where  the  sawdust  scent  of  a  cheap  saloon 

Is  mingled  with  malt ;  where  each  man  smokes, 

Where  they  sing  the  street  songs  out  of  tune. 
Talk  Art,  and  bandy  ephemeral  jokes. 

By  Jove,  I  do  !     And  all  the  time 
I  know,  not  a  man  that  is  there  to-night 

But  would  barter  his  brains  to  be  where  I'm — 
And  I'm  well  aware  that  the  beggars  are  right. 


THE   DESERTER. 

Scene.— In  Bohemia. 

Glad  ?     Don't   I   say  so  ?     Aren't  your   fingers 
numb  where 
They've    felt    the   home-returning  wanderer's 
grip? 
Sit  down  ?     I  will. 

Put  my  umbrella  somewhere 
Where  it  won't  drip. 

My  book— that  parcel — thanks  !     What  is  it  ?  Mrs. 
Barbauld's — no,  I  mean,  Plato's  Nursery 
Rhymes — 
Burton's  Anat — oh,  never  mind  it !     This  is 

Just  like  old  times. 

Thank    you,    I    wili  take  something.     No,    not 
whiskey. 
I've  cut  that — oh  dear,  yes,  of  course  !    from 
choice. 
One  lemonade  !    Jove  !  I  feel  younger — frisky — 

One  of  the  boys. 

Give  an  account  ?    Oh,  I've  been  quite  the  rover 
These  two  years — yes,  I've  only  just  got  home. 
Set  out  in  April.     Roughish  passage  over. 

Went  first  to  Rome. 

I  stayed  in  Paris  longer  than  I  meant  to  : 

(I  had  to  break  the  trip  there  coming  back 
From  Rome.)     Bonn  was  the  next  place  that  1 
went  to — 

Met  you  there,  Jack. 

You,  with  an  ancient  relative  and  a  Murray — 
Relative's  dead  ?    I  hope  he  ....  ?    Ah,  that's 
right ! 
I  say,  what  made  you  leave  in  such  a  hurry. 
On  Christmas  night  ? 

I  got  engaged  that  last  week  in  December. 

— Didn't  you  meet  the  Carletons  in  Bordeaux  ? 
You   knew   the  girls.     Mine's   Florry.     You   re- 
member— 

The  blonde,  you  know. 

You — what?  God  bless  me  !   And   you  were  re- 
fused, eh  ? 
Of  course  you  were.     That's  why  you  looked 
so  blue 
That  Christmas  ?    Ya-as  !     I  called  th*  following 
Tuesday. 

Sorry  for  you. 

Hope,  though,  since   then,  some   fair   maid   has 
consoled  you  ? 
No?    Deuce  you  say.     Poor  fellow,  that's  too 
bad. 
My  wife — 

Of  course  I  am  !  Hadn't  I  told  you  ? 
I  thought  I  had. 

Ah,    boys  !     These    pleasant  memories   stealing 
o'er  me — 
I  think  I  will  take  a  Cabafia  now. 
Thank  you,  old  man  .... 

You'll  have  to  roll  it  for  md^Hl 
I  forget  how.  ^^ 

Well,  this  is  pleasant.     'Bacco,  tales  vivacious. 
And    beer.     From    youth's   free  spring    once 
more  I  quaff, 
A  wild  Bohemian. 

Five  o'clock?    Good — gracious  i 
So  much  ?    I'm  off  ; 
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No.  positively  can't     My  wife — my  dinner. 

Always  in   evenings  ;  people  sometimes  call. 
(Here,  Jack !  one  word — no  grudge  against  the 
winner? 

Shake  <) 

Good-bye.  all  ! 

And — I  suppose  my  small  domestic  heaven 
Wouldn't  much  interest  you  ?    If  it  did — 
Fellows  !  come  up  next  Sunday — tea  at  seven — 

And  .... 

wCC    •     •     •     • 

,  my  kid. 

[Quick  Clt^-ain.] 

As  these  specimens  of  his  stanzas  in- 
dicate, the  editor  of  Puck  contiibuted  to 
its  columns  verses  of  various  kinds, 
sometimes  broadly  comic,  sometimes 
delicately  playful.  His  range  included 
"comic  copy'*  neatly  rhymed  and  also 
the  more  fanciful  vers  de  sociM,  As  an 
example  of  this  more  difficult  variety 
may  be  taken  the  sequence  of  couplets 
which  he  called 

INTERESTING. 

I  rowed  her  out  on  the  broad  bright  sea, 
Till  the  land  lay  purple  upon  our  lee. 

The   heavens   were    trying    the    waves   to    out- 
shine, 
With  never  a  cloud  to  the  far  sea-line. 

On  the  reefs  the  billows  in  kisses  broke — 
But  oh,  I  was  dying  for  one  small  smoke. 

She  spoke  of  the  gulls  and  the  waters  green — 
But  what  is  Nature  to  Nicotine  ? 

She  spoke  of  the  tides,  and  the  Triton  myth  ; 
And  said  Jones  was  engaged  to  the  blonde  Miss 
Smith. 

She  spoke  of  her  liking  lemon  on  clams  ; 
And  Euclid,  and  parallelograms. 

For  her  face  was  fair  and  her  eyes  were  brown, 
And  she  was  a  girl  from  Boston  town. 

And  I  rowed  and  thought — but  I  never  said — 
*•  Does  Havana  tobacco  trouble  your  head  ?** 

She  talked  of  alga — she  talked  of  sand — 
And  I  thought :  **  Tobacco  you  cannot  stand.'* 

She  talked  of  the  ocean-steamers*  speed  — 
And  I  yearned  for  a  whiff  of  the  wicked  weed. 

And  at  last  I  spoke,  between  fright  and  fret : 
**  Would  you  mind  if  I  smoked  a  cigarette  ?" 

She  dropped  her  eyes  on  the  ocean's  blue. 

And  said  :  "  Would  you  mind  if  I  smoked  too  ?" 

Not  all  of  his  vers  de  society  vi ere.  con- 
^  tributed  to  Puck  ;  many  of  them  were 
^      published    by   the    Century^    which    was 

then     known     as     Scribner's     Monthly. 

Aniong  these  was  one  poem  which  **  went 


the  rounds  of  the  papers**  when  it  first 
appeared,  but  which  has  since  dropped 
out  of  sight,  since  its  author  refrained 
from  reprinting  it. 

IN  A  PARIS  RESTAURANT. 

I  gaze,  while  thrills  my  heart  with  patriot  pride, 
Upon    the    exquisite    skin,    rose-flushed    and 
creamy ; 
The  perfect  little  head  ;  on  either  side 

Blonde  waves.    The  dark  eyes,  vaguely  soft  and 
dreamy. 
Hold  for  a  space  my  judgment  in  eclipse, 

Until,  with  half  a  pout,  supremelv  dainty, 
*'  He's  real  mean" — slips  from  out  the  strawberry 
lips — 

"Oh,  ain't  her 

This  at  her  escort,  youthful,  black-mustached 

And  diamond-studded— this  reproof,  whereat  he 
Is  not  to  any  great  extent  abashed. 
(That  youth's  from  **  Noo  Orleens"  or  **  Cincin- 
natty," 
I'm   sure.)    But   she— those   dark  eyes   doubtful 
strike 
Her  sherbet-ice.  .  .  .    Won't  touch  it.  .  .  .  Is 
induced  to. 
Result .  **  I'd  sooner  eat  Mince-Pie,  Jim,  lik 

We  used  to." 

While  then  my  toosoon-smitten  soul  recants, 

I  hear  her  friend  discoursing  with  much  feeling 
Of  tailors,  and  a  garment  he  calls  **  pants." 

I  note  into  her  eyes  a  softness  stealing  —  ' 

A  shade  of  thought  upon  her  low,  sweet  brow — 
She  hears  him'not— I  swear,  I  could  have  cried 
here— 
The  escort  nudges  her — she  starts,  and — **  How? 

The  ideer  !" 

This  was  the  finishing  and  final  touch. 

I  rose,  and  took  no  further  observation. 
I  love  my  country  **  just  about"  as  much — 

I  have  for  it  as  high  a  veneration — 
As  a  man  whose  fathers  fought  for  liberty. 
Whose  veins  conduct  the  blood  of  Commodore 
Perry,  can. 
But  she  was  quite  too  very  awfully 
American. 

To  this  magazine  was  also  contributed 
a  group  of  poems  in  the  fixed  forms 
which  the  younger  versifiers  of  that  day 
had  just  imported  from  France  via  Eng- 
land. The  pathetic  little  tiiolet  on 
•*  A  Pitcher  of  Mignonette,"  the  rondels 
**  She  was  a  Beauty"  and  **  Ready  for 
the  Ride,*'  a  rondeau  or  two,  he  pre- 
served in  his  first  volume  of  verse  ;  but 
the  most  daring  of  them  all,  a  triumph- 
ant chant- royal,  always  seemed  to  him  to 
be  too  broadly  humorous  to  be  worthy 
of  inclusion  among  his  other  poems,  and 
yet  in  no  other  chant-royal  in  English 
have  the  difficulties  of  the  form  been 
more  ingenuously  or  more  successfully 
overcome  j 
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BEHOLD  THE  DEEDS ! 
(chant-royal.) 

[Being  the  Plaint  of  Adolphe  Culpepper  Ferguson, 
Salesman  of  Fancy  Notions,  held  m  durance  of  his 
Landlady  for  a  ''failure  to  connect*'  on  Saturday 
night.]  ' 

I. 

I  would  that  all  men  my  hard  case  might  know, 

How  grievously  I  suffer  for  no  sin  : 
I,  Adolphe  Culpepper  Ferguson,  for  lo  ! 
I  of  my  landlady  am  lock6d  in. 
For  being  short  on  this  sad  Saturday, 
Nor  having  shekels  of  silver  wherewith  to  pay  : 
She  has  turned  and  is  departed  with  my  key  ; 
Wherefore,  not  even  as  other  boarders  free, 

I  sing  (as  prisoners  to  their  dungeon-stones 
When  for  ten  days  they  expiate  a  spree) ; 
Behold    the    deeds    that  are  done  of  Mrs. 
Jones ! 

II. 

One  night  and  one  day  have  I  wept  my  woe  ; 

Nor  wot  I,  when  the  morrow  doth  begin. 
If  I  shall  have  to  write  to  Briggs  &  Co., 
To  pray  them  to  advance  the  requisite  tin 
For  ransom  of  their  salesman,  that  he  may 
Go  forth  as  other  boarders  go  alway — 
As  those  I  hear  now  flocking  from  their  tea. 
Led  by  the  daughter  of  my  landlady 

Piano-ward.     This  day,  for  all  my  moans. 
Dry  bread  and  water  have  been  served  me. 
Behold  the    deeds    that  are  done  of    Mrs. 
Jones ! 

III. 

Miss  Amabel  Jones  is  musical,  and  so 

The  heart  of  the  young  he-boarddr  doth  win. 
Playing  **  The  Maiden's  Prayer,"  adagio — 
Inat  fetcheth  him,  as  fetcheth  the  '*  bunko 
skin" 
The  innocent  rustic.     For  my  part,  I  pray  : 
That  Badarjewska  maid  may  wait  for  aye 
Ere  sits  she  with  a  lover,  as  did  we 
Once  sit  together,  Amabel !    Can  it  be 


That  all  that  arduous  wooing  not  atones 
For  Saturday  shortness  of  trade  dollars  three  ? 
Behold  the  deeds  that  are    done    of    Mrs. 
Jones ! 

IV. 

Yea !  she  forgets  the  arm  that  was  wont  to  go 
Around  her    waist.     She    wears    a    buckle, 
whose  pin 
Galleth  the  crook  of  the  young  man*s  elb6w. 
/forget  not,  for  I  that  youth  have  been. 
Smith  was  aforetime  the  Lothario  gay. 
Yet  once,  I  mind  me.  Smith  was  forced  to  stay 
Close  in  his  room.     Not  calm,  as  I,  was  he  ; 
But  his  noise  brought  no  pleasaunce,  verily. 
Small  ease  he  gat  of  playing  on  the  bones 
Or  hammering  on  his  stove-pipe,  that  I  see. 
Behold  the  deeds  that  are    done    of    Mrs. 
Jones ! 

V. 

Thou,  for  whose  fear  the  figurative  crow 
I  eat,  accursed  be  thou  and  all  thy  kin  ! 
Thee  will  I  show  up — yea,  up  will  I  show 
Thy  too  thick  buckwheats,  and  thy  tea  too 
thin. 
Ay  !  here  I  dare  thee,  ready  for  the  fray  : 
Thou  dost  not  '*  keep  a  first-class  house,"  I  say  ! 
It  does  not  with  the  advertisements  agree. 
Thou  lodgest  a  Briton  with  a  puggaree. 

And  thou  hast  harbored  Jacobses  and  Cobns, 
Also  a  Mulligan.     Thus  denounce  I  thee  ! 
Behold    the    deeds  that  are  done   of    Mrs. 
Jones ! 

ENVOY. 

Boarders  !  the  worst  I  have  not  told  to  ye  : 
She  hath  stolen  my  trousers,  that  I  may  not  flee 

Privily  by  the  window.     Hence  these  groans. 
There  is  no  fleeing  in  a  robe  de  nuit. 

Behold    the    deeds    that  are  done    of    Mrs. 
Jones ! 


MRS.  MEYNELL. 


One  has,  of  course,  an  immense  ad- 
miration for  Mr.  Henley,  for  the  poetry 
and  the  brilliant  individuality  of  the 
man.  And  yet  it  is  hard  to  satisfy  one's 
self  that  the  many  who  have  found  in 
him  an  artistic  stimulus  must  not  go  fur- 
ther before  they  find  also  their  artistic 
conscience.  These  clever  young  writers 
who  pullulate  around  him — is  it  not  his 
perversities  that  they  catch,  rather  than 
his  inspiration  ?  and  does  he  take  the 
trouble  to  demur,  when  they  sacrifice  on 
the  altar  of  a  style  alike  the  decencies  of 
journalism  and  the  dignities  of  litera- 
ture ?  In  any  case  we  must  credit  Mr. 
Henley,  as  his  undeniable  achievement, 
with  the  capture  and  revelation  of  Mrs. 
Meynell.     For  after  the  immortal  letter 


to  Mr.  Hyde  of  Honolulu,  was  there  any- 
thing more  signal  in  his  memorable  edi- 
torship of  the  National  Od server  than  cer- 
tain gracious  essays,  packed  with  thought 
and  vibrile  with  wit,  which  stood  there 
among  cheap  satire  and  schoolboy  im- 
pertinences, like  the  cool  spaces  of  a 
bookshop  sequestered  from  the  bustle  of 
frivolous  Piccadilly  ?  And  when  those 
essays  reappeared  in  book  form  as  TA^ 
Rhythm  of  Life  ^  who  was  there  who  failed 
to  recognise  the  presence  of  a  new  and 
potent  pen,  of  a  fresh  critical  force  to 
be  reckoned  with,  of  an  imperative  need 

*  The  Rhythm  of  Life.  By  Alice  Meynell.  Third 
edition.     Boston  :  Copeland  &  Day.     $1.25. 

Also  just  issued  :  The  Colour  of  Life.  By  Alice 
Meynell.    Chicago :  Way  ^  Williams.     (1.25. 
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to  reconsider  and  readjust 
certain  old  critical  ten- 
dencies from  anotlier  and 
a  striking  point  of  view  ? 
Incidentally  one  learnt  that 
this  was  not  Mrs.  Mey- 
nell's  first  venture  in  the 
pleasant  ways  of  literature. 
Already,  as  Miss  Alice 
Thompson,  she  had  pub- 
lished in  1875  a  volume  of 
poems*  which  did  not  in- 
deed hit  the  popular  taste, 
but  which  were  very  high- 
ly esteemed  by  no  mean 
critics  ;  Mr.  Ruskin,  in 
particular,  speaking  of 
some  of  her  work  as  "  the 
finest  things  I  have  yet 
seen  or  felt  in  modern 
verse."  And  then  Miss 
Thompson  exercised  the 
ultimate  privilege  of  the 
maiden  and  the  artist,  and 
for  fifteen  years  was  silent  ; 
slowly  pruning  and  ma- 
turing, we  may  suppose, 
the  potentialities  of  a  na- 
turally quick  spirit  by  sub- 
mission to  the  twofold 
scholarship  of  life  and 
letters,  that  so,  when  in  the 
fulness  of  time  she  reluc- 
tantly spoke  again,  her 
words  might  be  the  choice 
fruit  of  the  trained  eye, 
and  the  disciplined  brain, 
and  the  purified  heart. 

In  attempting  to  analyse 
the  impression  which  Mrs. 
Meynell's  writing  makes 
upon  at  least  one  reader, 
I  shall  not  dwell  at  length 
upon  her  sex,  and  upon 
the  fact  that  she  is  perhaps  tlie  first 
woman  to  make  her  way  to  the  higher 
levels  of  criticism.  Doubtless  the  last 
quarter  of  the  present  century  will  be 
known  as  the  age  of  the  awakening  of 
women,  of  their  successful  claim  to  share 
in  the  wider  and  fuller  life  of  the  race 
from  which  they  have  hitherto  been,  in 
the  main,  excluded.  And  with  the  con- 
quest of  life  comes  naturally  the  con- 
quest of  literature.  One  even  hopes 
that  women  will  soon  cease  to  use  the 
apology  of  a  masculine  pseudonym  on 


their  title-pages.  But  though  Mrs.  Mey- 
nell  is  clearly  touched  by  the  fine  issues 
which  the  problem  of  the  future  of  her 
sex  at  this  moment  presents — we  are 
grateful  to  her  for  her  woman's  protest 
against  the  gross  defacement  of  woman 
by  the  pen  of  Dickens  and  the  pencil  of 
Leech — yet  I  think  that  she  has  always 
held  herself  characteristically  aloof  from 
the  more  revolutionary  phases  of  the 
movement.  That  brave  desire  to  arraign 
the  whole  of  society  asman  has  made  it,  to 


could  not  be  expected  to  evoke  much. 
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but  pity  and  amusement  in  the  mind  of 
one  whose  consciousness  of  the  past  is  so 
strong,  and  who  knows  that,  for  women 
as  for  Americans,  there  is  no  beginning, 
but  only  a  continuity.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  first  point  in  Mrs.  Meynell's  critical 
temperament  to  which  I  would  call  at- 
tention. She  has  that  sense  of  inheri- 
tance, of  oneness  with  the  past,  which 
only  liberal  scholarship  can  give.  She 
has  chosen  great  ancestors  to  defer  to. 
Must  she  quote  ?  it  is  by  preference  the 
most  distinguished  utterances  of  the 
most  distinguished  men.  Nor  does  she 
ever  forget  what  such  a  descent  entails 
upon  her,  its  responsibilities  **  in  the 
chastity  of  letters  and  in  the  honour  of 
life,**  its  compulsion  to  keep  her  thought 
unstained  by  anyihing  that  is  common 
or  *  *  mentally  inexpensive. '  *  How  much 
a  man  of  letters**  means  to  her  ! — 
judicious,  judicial,  disinterested,  pa- 
tient, happy,  temperate,  delighted.** 
What  a  rare  equipment  to  have  even 
formed  such  an  ideal  !  And  how  doubly 
rare  in  an  age  which  has  substituted  re- 
views for  criticism  and  University  Ex- 
tension lectures  for  education  !  We 
habitually  write  up  to  the  top  of  our 
information  ;  but  Mrs.  Meynell  selects 
from  her  treasure-house  ;  she  has  her 
reserves  ;  she  does  not  wish  to  tell  us 
**  all  the  grave  things.** 

This  insistence  on  the  literary  point  of 
honour,  and  a  certain  delicate  psychol- 
ogy, define  Mrs.  Meynell's  critical  atti- 
tude. Of  what  is  hackneyed  she  will 
have  nothing  ;  **  habitualness,"  she  says, 
"  compels  our  refusals.**  Patent  things, 
even  patent  truths,  fail  to  arrest  her  ; 
she  prefers  a  more  intimate,  even  if  it 
be  a  lesser,  truth  ;  a  truth  that  she  can 
feel,  that  has  some  freshness  about  it, 
not  a  truth  that  she  must  merely  accept 
and  share.  She  will  not  willingly  walk 
in  the  ways  of  common  tread.  There- 
fore she  pushes  analysis  as  far  as  it  can 
be  pushed,  in  the  discrimination  of  sub- 
tle shades  of  sentiment,  the  exploration 
of  secret  distinctions  which  the  blunter 
sense  would  disregard.  And  analysis 
frequently  issues  in  paradox  ;  a  para- 
dox, however,  which  is  not  often  merely 
verbal,  belonging,  as  it  does,  to  the 
order  of  her  thought  and  the  structure 
of  her  material.  For  it  is  invariably 
truth  itself  that  she  seeks,  and  not  the 
affectations  of  truth.  No  one,  indeed, 
will  prick  you  with  more  mordant  wit 
the  bubble  of  an  affectation  ;  the  affecta- 


tion, for  instance,  that  finds  pathos  id 
what  is  really  humorous,  or  the  affecta- 
tion of  an  impressionism  that  has  no  im- 
pressions worth  recording.  In  this  close 
power  of  penetration  lies  her  delicate 
critical  instrument ;  for  in  criticism,  as 
in  portraiture,  it  is  the  little  touches  that 
count,  the  barely  noticeable  curves  and 
crow*s-feet,  that  hold  the  secrets  of  men- 
tal history,  and  build  up  the  ultimate 
ineffaceable  personality.  Nor  need  Ve- 
lasquez himself  have  been  ashamed  to 
own  that  **  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman'*  in 
the  essay  which  is  called  **  A  Remem- 
brance.*' Subtle  herself,  Mrs.  Mey- 
nell demands  some  response  of  subtlety 
from  her  readers  ;  she  is  difficult,  be- 
cause she  is  not  facial.  She  is  in- 
deed unpardonable,  because  she  re- 
quires, compels  thought  ;  compels 
even  an  effort  of  thought,  grinds  the 
edge  of  thought.  And  to-day  we  do 
not  wish  that  thought  should  give  us 
pause  ;  we  ask  for  books  to  satisfy  easy 
mental  processes,  and  not  to  awake 
complicated  ones  ;  because  we  do  our 
reading  hurriedly,  in  the  railway  train 
or  at  the  British  Museum,  and  have  no 
time  for  the  composure  of  an  arm-chair 
or  the  contemplation  of  a  library. 

The  subtlety  of  Mrs.  Meynell's  think- 
ing determines  also  her  vocabulary. 
She  will  not  use  synonyms  as  if  they 
were  equivalents,  for  she  knows  that 
usage  is  the  deposit  of  history,  and  that 
cognate  words  have  cognate,  and  not 
identical  meanings.  It  were,  therefore, 
a  conceit  in  her  own  vein  to  say  that  her 
epithets  and  turns  of  phrase  are  not  ob- 
vious, and  are  inevitable.  Her  words 
are  not  inanimate  counters,  but  have 
their  characters  and  their  colours.  The 
epitheton  constans  is  no  temptation  to  her, 
nor  will  she  reproduce  the  second-hand 
quaintnesses  of  Wardour  Street.  Her 
tendency,  indeed,  is  all  to  the  Latin  de- 
rivatives, so  cool  and  quiet,  for  **  to 
possess  that  half  of  the  language  within 
which  Latin  heredities  lurk  and  Roman- 
esque allusions  are  at  play  is  to  possess 
the  state  and  security  of  a  dead  tongue, 
without  the  death."  She  seeks  in  style 
qualities  that  control  rather  than  stimu- 
late, is  careless  to  cry  aloud  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, will  not  be  clamant  and 
would  rather  have  you  not  suspect  the 
measure  of  her  resources  for  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  art  that  conceals  them. 
So  that  it  will  surprise  you  on  analysis 
to  find  that  she,  who  is  never  rhetorical, 
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possesses  and  has  used  every  artifice  of 
rhetoric. 

It  is  the  first  instalment,  then,  of  one's 
claim  for  Mrs,  Meynell,  that  she  has  the 
choicer  equipment  of  a  critic,  the  com- 
prehensive experience  of  life  and  letters, 
the  acute  vision,  the  easy  control  of  an 
exquisite  medium.  But  from  the  abso- 
lute critics,  the  two  or  three  who  inter- 
pret to  an  age,  more  than  this  is  re- 
quired. Of  such  we  ask  in  addition  an 
unity,  an  organic  unity,  of  purpose  and 
of  aim.  Some  fecund  principle  of 
thought,  far-reaching  in  its  scope,  and 
bearing  upon  what  is  vital  rather  than 
what  is  accidental,  this  alone  can  give 
birth  to  a  criticism  that  shall  be  creative, 
dynamic.  For  in  the  positive,  not  the 
negative  pole  of  criticism,  in  its  power  to 
modify  the  old  mental  attitude  and  to 
suggest  the  new,  must  always  lie  its 
highest  achievement.  Nor  can  the 
operations  of  this  principle  be  limited 
to  any  one  department  of  human  activ- 
ity ;  on  all  alike,  on  art,  on  letters,  on 
conduct,  it  will  have  its  shaping  word. 
Such  a  principle  underlies  Mrs.  Mey- 
nelTs  work.  It  is  rooted  in  a  certain 
austere  philosophy.  **  The  half  is  bet- 
ter than  the  whole,'*  cried  the  Greek  ; 
and  Mrs.  Meynell,  too,  solves  many 
problems  by  her  willingness  to  accept, 
and  even  appropriate  the  limitations  of 
life.  Of  one  whose  **  personality  made 
laws  for  me,'*  she  says,  **  he  had  always 
prayed  temperate  prayers  and  harboured 


probable  wishes.**  Her  most  frequent 
counsel  is  to  do  without.  **  I  could 
wish,'*  she  tells  us,  "abstention  to  ex- 
ist, and  even  to  be  evident,  in  my  words. '  * 
Criticism  is  made  up  of  innumerable  re- 
jections ;  and,  if  even  rejections  trouble 
that  composure  which  is  the  heart's  at- 
tainable felicity,  what  of  the  things  re- 
jected ?  By  exclusion  alone  can  we  pre- 
serve unrifled  our  treasury  of  quietness, 
exclusion  on  the  one  hand  of  the  raw, 
the  slovenly,  the  blatant ;  on  the  other, 
of  the  opulent,  the  ostentatious,  the  tor- 
mented. In  all  things  it  is  to  **  the  lit- 
tle less'*  that  she  would  **  recall  a  rhe- 
torical world.**  In  art  she  would  cure 
the  disease  of  ornament  by  the  whole- 
some tonic  of  plain  spaces  ;  in  nature 
she  prefers  to  **  the  clamorous  proclama- 
tion of  summer  in  the  English  woods** 
those  finer  lines  of  an  unrecognised  Italy  ; 
**  cypresses  shaped  like  flames,  tall  pines 
with  the  abrupt  flatness  of  their  tops, 
thin  canes  in  the  brakes,  sharp  aloes  by 
the  roadside,  and  olives  with  the  delicate 
acuteness  of  the  leaf."  To  be  simple — 
it  is  the  simplest  of  all  secrets  ;  and  who 
shall  say  that  it  is  not  worth  preaching 
in  a  flamboyant  age  ?  And  in  virtue  of 
this  gospel  of  simplicities  and  silences  we 
count  Mrs.  Meynell  high  among  critics, 
and  place  her  pregnant  pages  on  the 
shelf  beside  the  Essays  in  Criticism  and 
the  St  tidies  in  the  Renaissance, 

Edmund  K,  Chambers. 


RENOUNCEMENT. 


I  must  not  think  of  thee  ;  and,  tired  yet  strong, 
I  shun  the  thought  that  lurks  in  all  delight — 
The  thought  of  thee — and  in  the  blue  Heaven*s  height. 

And  in  the  sweetest  passage  of  a  song. 

Oh,  just  beyond  the  fairest  thoughts  that  throng 

This  breast,  the  thought  of  thee  waits,  hidden  yet  bright  ; 
But  it  must  never,  never  come  in  sight  ; 

I  must  stop  short  of  thee  the  whole  day  long. 

But  when  sleep  comes  to  close  each  difficult  day, 
When  night  gives  pause  to  the  long  watch  I  keep, 
And  all  my  bonds  I  needs  must  loose  apart. 

Must  doff  my  will  as  raiment  laid  away, — 
With  the  first  dream  that  comes  with  the  first  sleep 
I  run,  I  run,  I  am  gathered  to  thy  heart. 

Alice  Meynell, 
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When  I  fiist  went  to  London,  in  1845, 
I  had  but  one  fiiend  outside  the  house 
of  our  family  lawyer  under  whose  care 
I  was  placed,  with  the  chapeionage  of 
his  mother  and  sisters  superadded  to  his 
own  more  business-like  superintendence. 
This  friend  was  Samuel  Laurence,  the 
artist,  with  whom  I  had  become  ac- 
quainted at  my  father's  house  in  Kes- 
wick, when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Spedding,  of  Mirehouse.  Me  had  been 
brought  there  by  Mr.  James  Spedding 
— author  of  that  monumental  edition  of 
Bacon's  works  to  which  he  gave  his 
whole  energies — one  of  the  wisest  think- 
ers, as  well  as  one  of  the  sweetest  na- 
tures, the  world  has  ever  seen.  Quiet, 
self-possessed,  steadfast,  unselfish,  his 
life  was  without  flaw,  and  his  death  was 
as  lovely  as  his  life  had  been — a  death 
perfect  in  moral  grandeur  and  lofty  jus- 
tice. Essentially  on  the  same  lines  as 
that  of  Lord  Kilwarden,  when,  with  his 
last  breath  he  prayed  that  his  murderers 
should  have  a  fair  trial,  so  did  James 
Spedding  repeat  more  than  once  that 
"  it  was  not  the  cabman's  fault"  that 
he  was  knocked  down  and  run  over  and 
killed. 

Though  Mr.  Laurence  failed  to  ac- 
complish his  one  grand  desire  and  effort, 
namely,  the  discovery  of  the  Venetian 
secret  of  colouring,  and  though,  by  his 
experiments  in  glazes,  grounds,  and  var- 
nishes, some  of  his  oil  paintings  were 
soon  ruined  by  peeling  off  in  broad 
patches,  or  by  sinking  into  the  canvas 
to  the  loss  of  all  brilliancy  and  delicacy, 
he  was  a  notable  portrait-painter  in  his 
day,  and  his  chalk  drawings  are  among 
the  best  likenesses  of  certain  eminent 
personages  that  we  have.  His  style  was 
broad,  manly,  and  without  affectation  ; 
and  he  had  the  faculty  of  rendering  the 
likeness  both  natural  and  lifelike.  Had 
he  been  content  to  work  on  the  lines  of 
ordinary  artists,  and  to  do  the  best  he 
could  with  current  methods,  he  would 
have  been  grandly  successful  both  in 
fame  and  profit.  But  the  willo'-the- 
wisp  which  Veronese  and  Carpaccio 
came  up  with  and  caught,  lured  him  on 
to  irremediable  failure — a  noble  failure 
truly,  but  none  the  less  disastrous  to 
his  family  and  himself.  He  was  a 
charming  man  in  all  ways,  and  Fitzger- 


ald's expression,  **  like  the  little  g^entle- 
man  he  is,"  was  well  bestowed.  Of 
lower  than  gentle,  of  higher  than  hum- 
ble birth,  nature  had  supplied  what  was 
lacking  by  inheritance,  and  the  son  of 
an  honest  tradesman  as  he  was,  he 
might  have  matched  in  true  delicacy  and 
refinement  the  owner  of  the  most  illus- 
trious name  that  could  be  mentioned. 

He  had  married  a  Miss  Gliddon — ^a 
tall,  fine,  handsome  woman,  who  over- 
topped him  in  height  and  I  should  say 
surpassed  him  in  weight ;  and  he  and 
his  wife  and  children  formed  a  family 
community  whose-  several  members  kept 
joint  household — ^John  Gliddon,  married 
to  Jacintha,  Thornton  Hunt's  sister ; 
Thornton  Hunt,  married  to  Kate  Glid- 
don, John's  sister ;  two,  at  one  time 
three,  unmarried  sisters,  one  of  whom 
managed  the  housekeeping  ;  and  Sam- 
uel Laurence,  who  had  married  Anasta- 
sia,  the  cousin  of  the  Gliddons  before 
mentioned.  They  occupied  a  large 
house  in  Queen's  Road,  Bayswater, 
where  they  lived  in  peace  and  amity, 
shared  expenses,  and  "received"  on 
Sundays  ;  and  where  the  married  wom- 
en had  their  babies  and  attended  to 
their  children  without  the  interrupting 
cares  of  housekeeping.  Here  it  was 
that  I  took  my  first  independent  step  in 
the  matter  of  society,  for  Mrs.  Laurence 
called  on  me,  by  virtue  of  her  husband's 
acquaintance  with  my  family  and  myself 
— by  virtue  too  of  my  sisters  and  myself 
having  been  his  sitters  at  Keswick — thus 
being  among  the  covenanted  and  certi- 
fied. 

Bayswater  was  not  then  the  unbroken 
continuation  of  Oxford  Street  that  it  is 
now.  Lancaster  Gate  was  not  built ; 
Palace  Court,  Leicester  and  Palace 
Squares  were  still  in  the  clouds  ;  and 
there  was  a  long  stretch  of  waste  land, 
which  the  solution  of  continuity  in  the 
way  of  houses  rendered  desolate  enough. 
But  I  thought  nothing  of  the  walk  from 
Montagu  Place,  where  I  then  lived  ;  and 
I  very  soon  became  a  constant  Sunday 
visitor  at  the  house. 

What  I  can  remember  of  that  early 
time  I  recall  with  great  pleasure  ;  but 
so  much  has  happened  since  then  that 
many  of  the  figures  I  met  there  have  be- 
come dimmed  and  effaced,    I  remember 
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Smith  Williams,  the  leader  for  Smith 
and  Elder,  a  man  who  fulfilled  the 
Spanish  proverb  about  him  who  speaks 
softly  and  writes  haishly.  In  voice, 
manner,  and  conversation  he  was  the 
gentlest  creature  imaginable  ;  but  his 
letteis  were  haish  and  aciid,  and  no 
one  could  think  more  cruelly  than  he — 
no  one  wound  more  deeply  when  it  came 
to  the  pen-and-ink  contradiction  of  his 
mild  woids  and  half-hinted  promises. 
I  lemember  too,  old  Robeit  Owen,  the 
philanthropic  Socialist ;  and  Dr.  Traveis 
his  disciple,  called  the  Paraclete  of  the 
movement.  Robert  Owen  was  a  kindly 
old  man,  with  that  pseudo-exactness  in 
the  matter  of  details  which  Proudhon 
had  had  before  him,  and  which  belongs 
to  certain  *'  viewy  folk'*  who  promul- 
gate schemes  that  sound  so  well  on  pa- 
per and  are  so  unworkable  in  fact. 
Frank  Stone,  too,  was  there  ;  and  Ed- 
ward Pigott — in  after  yeais,  when  the 
pleasant  little  Philanstery  had  moved  to 
Hammersmith  ;  Mrs.  Milner  Gibson  ; 
a  Mrs.  Brazier,  made  much  of  as  a  wom- 
an of  laige  means  holding  advanced 
views  ;  Matilda  Hayes ;  Amelia  Ed- 
wards ;  Edward  Lai  kin  ;  Morris  Moore, 
and  many  others.  But  chief  of  all  the 
constant  f  i lends  and  visitors  wei  e  George 
Heniy  Lewes  and  his  pretty  little  wife 
Agnes. 

Of  the  secret  history  wherein  these 
two  bore  their  pait  I  will  say  nothing. 
Let  the  dead  past  bui  y  its  dead.  I  have 
already  spoken  out  and  done  my  best 
to  rescue  from  obloquy  the  name  of  the 
one  who  was  made  the  scapegoat — the 
one  who  was  by  far  the  more  steadfast, 
the  more  loyal,  the  more  logical  of  the 
two.  In  all  that  followed  the  world 
elected  to  crown  the  successful  and  to 
brand  the  comparatively  obscure  ;  but 
the  world  does  not  always  judge  aright, 
and  moral  astigmatism  is  quite  as  gen- 
eral as  is  the  physical. 

Lewes  was  a  singularly  plain  man, 
deeply  pitted  with  the  small-pox,  with 
narrow  jaws  and  somewhat  drawn-in 
cheeks.  He  had  bright,  vivacious,  and 
well-shaped  eyes,  a  quantity  of  bright 
brown  hair,  and  a  flexible  mouth  of  sin- 
gular moistness.  He  was  the  first  of 
the  audacious  men  of  my  acquaintance, 
and  about  the  most  extreme.  He  had 
neither  shame  nor  reticence  in  his  choice 
of  subjects,  but  would  discourse  on  the 
most  delicate  matters  of  physiology  with 
no  more  perception  that  he  was  tians- 


gressing  the  bounds  of  propriety  than 
if  he  had  been  a  learned  savage.  I 
heard  more  startling  things  from  Lewes, 
in  full  conclave  of  young  and  old,  mar- 
ried and  single,  men  and  women,  than 
I  had  ever  dreamt  of  or  heard  hinted  at 
before.  And  I  know  that  men  com- 
plained of  his  after-dinner  talk  and  an- 
ecdotes as  being  beyond  the  license  ac- 
corded to,  or  taken  by,  even  the  boldest 
talkers  of  the  mess-table  and  the  club 
smoking-room.  He  did  not  go  so  far  as 
this  in  public,  but  he  went  very  far  ; 
and  to  a  young  girl,  fresh  from  a  country 
life  where  the  faint  echoes  of  '*  plums, 
prunes,  and  prisms**  still  lingered,  it 
was  all  embarrassing  and  *'  shocking*' 
enough. 

His  manners,  too,  were  as  free  as  his 
talk.  It  was  said  of  another  notable 
man  in  his  day,  that  his  way  of  shaking 
hands  suggested  the  Divorce  Court ; 
and  the  same  might  be  said  of  Lewes*s 
manners  to  the  women  he  liked  and  was 
intimate  with.  I  myself  was  at  Mrs. 
Milner  Gibson's  when  he  shouted  across 
the  room:  **  Arethusa,  come  here!'* 
and  I  saw  him  perch  himself  familiaily 
on  the  arm  of  the  chair  in  which  she 
was  sitting.  Yet  he  had  no  cause  for 
such  a  bleach  of  good  taste  and  good 
manners.  Mrs.  Milner  Gibson  was  his 
good  friend,  as  she  was  a  good  friend 
to  so  many  whom  her  kindly  social  pat- 
ronage could  serve  ;  for  she  was  one  of 
the  most  generous,  most  large-hearted 
women  of  her  day.  But  I  know  that 
Mr.  Lewes's  familiarity  tried  her  tem- 
per, as  it  would  have  tried  the  temper 
of  any  woman.  I  remember,  too,  his 
offering  to  kiss  a  pretty  young  girl  on 
her  taking  leave  of  the  family  one  Sun- 
day night,  and  his  offended  and  re- 
proachful tone  when  she  turned  away 
her  head  and  refused  his  kiss.  It  was 
the  tone  which  should  have  been  used 
had  she  submitted  to  this  or  any  other 
like  familiarity.  That,  too,  was  a  start- 
ling expeiience  to  me,  which  upset  my 
moral  arithmetic  for  many  days. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  Sunday  evening 
gatherings  that  I  first  heard  the  then 
notorious  song  of  **  Sam  Hall"  quoted 
and  discussed.  If  my  memory  serves 
me  right,  this  bold  and  tragically  bias* 
phemous  ditty  was  sung  at  the  "  ]m 
and  Jury,"  where  "  Baron  Nw 
was  the  presiding  genius, 
they  said  the  cleverest  and 
ing  things  in  London  were  tc 
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said,  and  sung.  We  were  not  New 
Women  then,  and  the  eggshell  still 
lested  in  our  cuily  heads  ;  so  the  most 
curious  of  us  had  to  content  ourselves 
with  such  fragmentary  reports  as  the 
initiated  chose  to  give.  And  eager  as  I 
was  to  **  see  life,**  and  to  understand 
the  hidden  realities  of  society,  I  confess 
that  awful  refrain  of  **  Sam  Hall*'  proved 
a  sufficient  damper  to  my  curiosity,  and 
I  lost  my  desiie  to  peep  through  the 
foi bidden  doois  and  see  for  myself  what 
the  notorious  **  Judge  and  Jury**  was 
like.  But  I  lemember  the  v/ay  in  which 
the  song  was  discussed  at  that  house  in 
Queen's  Road — how  Thornton  Hunt 
took  it  seriously  and  philosophically  as 
a  sign  of  the  times — how  George  Lewes 
made  it  the  subject  of  some  brilliant 
persiflage  and  audacity — and  how  Sam- 
uel Lauience  depiecated  it  altogether, 
both  as  a  subject  of  geneial  co'nversation 
and  as  a  thing  allowed  by  the  police  and 
those  who  were  lesponsible  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  public  decency. 

This,  indeed,  was  the  permanent  men- 
tal attitude  of  these  thiee  men.  Geoige 
Lewes  and  Thornton  Hunt  were  essen- 
tially freethinkeis,  not  only  on  theologi- 
cal questions,  to  which  the  term  is  usual- 
ly narrowed,  but  on  all  moral  and  social 
matters  whatsoever,  beginning  at  the 
beginning  and  woiking  upwaid  to  the 
apex.  Their  views  on  marriage  were 
those  of  Grant  Allen  and  the  modern 
school  of  New  Hedonists.  Love  alone 
was  the  sole  priest  needed — confession 
and  inclination  made  the  one  binding 
tie  and  ceremony.  Legal  obligation 
was  to  them  the  remnant  of  a  foregone 
barbarism,  and  enforced  permanency 
was  unholy  tyranny.  I  have  heard  this 
matter  discussed  and  debated  scores  of 
times,  and  with  ever  the  same  intellect- 
ual weapons.  Inclination  and  tempera- 
ment, the  strength  of  the  senses  and  the 
desire  of  the  flesh  were  Lewes*s  swift 
arrows  of  sharpness — arrows  biilliantly 
feathered,  and  like  those  of  Acestes, 
'flaming  as  they  flew  ;  while  Thornton 
argued  the  matter  on  more  impersonal 
and  less  individual  grounds — philosophi- 
cally, platonically,  and  what  he  held 
would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
the  community  at  large.  Mr.  Laurence 
naturally  took  the  conservative  side, 
and  banned  the  whole  thing  as  a  devil- 
born  heresy  from  beginning  to  end. 

Though  their  actions  weie  identical, 
both  in  temperament  and  motive,  Thorn- 


ton Hunt  and  George  Lewes  were  wide- 
ly different.  **  Si  duo  faciunt  idem  non 
est  idem .  *  *  Fier  y-hearted,  devoted,  and 
absolutely  sincere,  Thornton  was  no 
mere  sensualist  preaching  the  doctrine 
of  license  for  his  own  self-interest.  He 
loved  where  he  should  not,  but  so  far  as 
the  intrinsic  purity  of  a  nature  can  re- 
deem the  wrong  of  an  action,  his  nature 
redeemed  his  actions.  His  total  fiee- 
dom  fiom  giossness  concentiated  the 
blame  attaching  to  him  on  the  wrong- 
headedness  of  his  principles.  Given 
those  principles,  he  acted  on  them  as 
the  logical  outcome  of  the  faith  that 
was  in  him.  Had  he  held  other  views 
he  would  have  been  a  saint  and  a  mar- 
tyr. He  had,  indeed,  the  martyr's  tem- 
peiament,  and  could  have  gone  to  the 
stake  for  his  belief — as  in  a  certain  sense 
he  did.  He  was  a  chivalrous,  true,  per- 
fectly sincere,  and  unselflsh  man,  whose 
acted  life  was  warped  by  ci coked  be- 
liefs, but  no  one  could  have  accused 
him  of  lies,  trickery,  double-dealing,  or 
selfishness.  And  for  all  his  **  irregu- 
larity" he  was  not  licentious. 

Lewes  was  of  another  stamp.  He 
had  nothing  of  that  strain  of  asceticism 
leading  to  martyrdom  which  ran  through 
his  friend*s  character.  Frankly  sensual, 
frankly  self-indulgent  and  enjoying,  he 
was  the  bom  Epicurean — the  natural 
Hedonist.  Life  to  him  meant  love  and 
pleasure  ;  and  he  had  that  bright  and 
expansive  quality  which  makes  pleasure 
and  finds  it  everywhere.  In  work  and 
in  idleness,  in  the  sans  /afon  of  Bohe- 
mianism,  and  in  the  more  orderly  amuse- 
ments of  conventional  society — in  scien- 
tific discussion  and  in  empty  persiflage 
he  was  equally  at  home  ;  and  wherever 
he  went  there  was  a  patch  of  intellectual 
sunshine  in  the  room. 

Plain  as  both  men  were,  their  quali* 
ties  were  as  silver  veils  which  covered 
their  defects.  The  brightness  and  ver- 
satility of  Lewes,  and  the  wonderful  ex- 
pressiveness of  his  eyes,  made  one  for- 
get the  unlovely  rest  ;  while  the  same 
might  be  said  of  Thornton's  sweeter, 
graver,  gentler  face,  which  had  a  more 
inward  light  than  his  friend's — less  ani- 
mation, less  versatility,  but  more  attrac- 
tion and  more  tenderness.  Samuel 
Laurence  was  better-looking  than  either, 
but  his  face  had  not  the  strange  charm 
of  these  other  two.  If  there  was  less  to 
forgive  in  him  there  was  less  to  fasci- 
nate ;  and  though  he  did  not  give  his 
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wife  the  same  cause  for  gossip  as  did 
these  others,  I  fancy  she  suffeied  even 
moie  than  they  fiom  the  tiials  and 
**  provocations"  familiar  to  poor  Ma- 
dame Palissy.  She  did  not  share  in  her 
husband's  enthusiastic  quest  after  that 
Venetian  secret  ;  and  she  did  lament 
the  exiguity  of  the  family  resources 
thereby  produced,  when,  as  was  most 
certain,  if  Laurence  had  confined  him- 
self to  doing  the  best  he  knew — free 
fiom  experimental  excursions  into  the 
unknown — he  might  have  been  the  fore- 
most and  most  successful  portrait-paint- 
er of  his  time.  As  it  was,  hard  workers 
and  brilliantly  equipped  as  all  three 
men  were,  they  all  failed  in  life,  and 
not  one  has  left  his  monument  behind 
him.  Lewes's  Life  of  Goct/Uy  and  his 
small  History  of  Philosophy ^  are  his  sole 
title-deeds  to  fame  on  his  own  account. 
As  the  companion  of  George  Eliot,  and 
the  owner  of  the  name  she  bore,  he  will 
be  remembered  so  long  as  she  is  remem- 
bered— which  will  be  always.  But  for 
himself,  neither  as  the  author  of  Hose^ 
Blanchfy  and  Violet^  nor  as  the  quasi- 
dilettante  scientist,  nor  as  the  writer  of 
those  brilliant  papers  in  the  Examiner 
which  **  Slingsby  Laurence"  fathered, 
will  his  name  and  fame  endure.  For 
indeed,  who  knows  anything  about  these 
matters  now  ?  And  who,  save  fossils 
whose  memory  carries  them  back  to  the 
dark  ages  of  the  present  century,  or 
those  curious  investigators  who  like  to 
stir  up  the  ashes  of  burnt-out  literary 
fires,  would  care  to  unearth  these  buried 
treasures  ?  Who  would  read  the  old 
numbers  of  the  defunct  Leader ^  which 
Thornton  Hunt  and  George  Lewes 
mainly  wrote  -^  which  was  chiefly 
financed  by  poor  Edward  Pigott — and 
which    proved   to  be  a  veritable   Chat 


Moss  so  far  as  his  money  went,  and  only 
a  temporary  sop  in  the  pan  for  these 
otheis  ? 

Time  has  now  swept  away  the  whole 
of  that  group  of  early  friends  save  one 
— Agnes  Lewes,  George  Lewes's  wife, 
that  pretty,  rosebud-like  woman,  whose 
"  dono  fatale  di  bellezza"  worked  its 
usual  tale  of  woe  to  all  concerned. 
Those  who  were  children  in  arms  at  the 
time  of  which  I  write  are  now  mature 
men  and  women  ;  those  who  were  strap- 
ping boys  and  girls,  just  emerging  from 
the  nurseiy,  are  now  grey-headed  and 
grey-bearded.  The  rest  have  played 
their  part,  and  only  dear  memories  and 
the  loyalty  of  ancient  love  remain  as  im- 
perishable wreaths  on  their  graves. 
Samuel  Laurence  and  his  friends  James 
Spedding,  Fitzgerald,  the  Coleridges^ 
Joshua  Stangers,  and  others,  have  closed 
their  eyes  to  the  things  of  time,  and  the 
provocations  of  poor,  harassed  Anastasia 
are  over  for  ever.  Thornton  Hunt,  with 
all  his  vital  nobleness,  because  of  his 
absolute  sincerity  of  nature,  all  his 
Strength  of  purpose  and  gentleness  of 
manner,  all  his  fire  and  all  his  tender- 
ness, he  and  his  wife — one  of  the  sweet- 
est and  best  women  that  ever  lived — 
they,  too,  have  drained  their  wine-cup 
to  the  lees,  and  made  their  libation  to 
Death. ,  And  Geoige  Lewes,  who  sac- 
rificed some  part  of  his  integrity  for  the 
gain  that  accrued,  he  and  his  gifts  and 
intellectual  graces,  his  mistakes  and  his 
lapses,  his  brilliancy  and  his  want  of 
absolute  thoroughness,  together  with 
all  that  was  lovable  and  generous  in 
his  nature — he,  too,  has  learnt  the  great 
secret,  and  knows  no  more  of  life's  per- 
plexities. 

Mrs,  Lynn  Linton. 


A    NOTE  0>r  KATE   FIELD. 


I  was  taken  one  evening  by  Oliver 
Lay,  in  the  early  sixties,  to  call  on  Kate 
Field,  then  living  with  her  mother  in 
Twenty-sixth  or  Twenty-seventh  Street, 
west  of  Sixth  Avenue,  in  New  York. 
She  was  writing  editorials  for  the  Her- 
ald on  a  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  which  was  considered,  in  those 
days,  an   enormous  price,  and  she  was 


looked  upon  as  the  most  promising 
young  woman  in  her  profession  in  Amer- 
ica. For  thirty  years  or  more  we  were 
excellent  friends,  meeting  in  all  parts  of 
the  New  World  and  the  Old.  She  and 
Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  were  my 
mother's  guests  in  Edinburgh  one  sum- 
mer. We  spent  six  weeks  with  her  in 
Paris  during  the  year  of  the  Exposition 
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of  1878.  We  saw  much  of  her  in 
London  before  and  after  that.  She 
knew  my  wife  before  I  did,  and  all  our 
relations  with  her  were  most  pleasant 
and  intimate.  She  was  a  woman  with 
a  good  deal  of  brain  and  a  great  deal  of 
heart — sympathetic,  loyal,  and  very  gen- 
erous. On  many  points  we  did  not 
agree  ;  but  upon  no  subject  did  we 
ever  quarrel.  I  have  known  her  to 
put  herself  to  no  little  trouble  and  ex- 
pense to  help  those  who  had  no  claim 
upon  her  ;  and  I  have  known  her  to  de- 
mand a  good  deal  of  help  from  those 
upon  whom  she  had  no  claim.  She  was 
a  curious  admixture  of  sentiment  and 
assurance.  She  was  an  indefatigable 
worker,  quick  and  ready  with  her  pen 
and  her  tongue.  She  was  blessed  with  a 
good  deal  of  practical  common  sense, 
and  yet  she  did  many  foolish  things. 
She  made  many  warm  fiiends,  and  she 
antagonised  fiiends  whom  she  could  not 
afford  to  lose.  She  was  ambitious,  self- 
assertive,  and  self-ad veitising  ;  but  she 
was  the  soul  of  honesty  and  honour. 
She  had  a  feminine  side,  with  all  her 
masculinity  and  angularity,  and  there 
was  a  gentleness  and  sweetness  about 
her  which  the  world  did  not  suspect. 
She  was  bitteily  treated,  but  I  never 
heard  her  speak  bitterly.     She  fought  a 


hard  fight  against  the  world,  and  she 
fought  it  alone.  She  never  hit  a  man 
when  he  was  down,  and  she  never  hit  a 
false  blow.  She  said  what  she  thought, 
without  regard  to  the  ultimate  effect  of 
her  speech  upon  herself.  She  had  a 
good  deal  of  tact  ;  and  yet  sometimes 
she  was  utterly  tactless.  She  was  a 
stanch  friend,  and  never  a  cruel  enemy. 
She  made  many  mistakes.  She  had  a 
hard  life  and  not  a  very  successful  one  ; 
but  she  never  lost  her  self-respect,  and 
she  never  forfeited  the  respect  of  those 
who  have  known  her.  She  lived  alone, 
even  as  a  young  and  not  unattractive 
girl  ;  she  went  about  the  world  alone 
and  unattended  ;  yet  she  never  laid  her- 
self open  to  reproach  or  insult ;  and  no 
word  against  the  purity  of  her  private 
character  has  ever  been  uttered. 

She  was  one  of  the  cleverest,  most 
self-contained,  most  self-sustaining 
women  of  her  generation  in  any  coun- 
try, and  hers  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
tradictory individualities  I  have  ever 
known.  But  the  good  always,  and  large- 
ly, predominated  over  the  bad.  She 
never  had  a  home.  She  died  alone  as 
she  lived  alone.  And  I  am  sure  she 
died  like  the  brave  woman  she  was. 

Laurence  Hutton, 


EVENTS. 


Some  day.  Til  turn  a  corner,  or  a  leaf  ; 

Go  up,  instead  of  down  ;  or  cross  a  floor  ; 

See  some  small  sign  I  never  saw  before  ; 
Hear  one  wild  cry  of  joy,  or  rage,  or  grief  ; 
Feel  something  in  the  air,  as  strange  as  bi  ief  ; 

Or  note  a  letter  glide  beneath  my  door  ; 

Or  write  one  word  too  much,  or  two,  or  more  ; 
Or  catch  one  look  as  subtle  as  a  thief. 

Then  heaven  will  seem  very  near,  or  far  ; 

The  earth  will  slip  from  underneath  my  feet  ; 
The  past  will  be  a  thing  without  a  name  : 
My  soul  will  leap  and  plunge  from  star  to  star, 
Or  on  the  gates  of  Hades  it  will  beat, 
As  crimson  as  red  Murder  with  its  shame. 


John  Ernest  McCann, 


A  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 


AN   UNPUBLISHED    POEM    BY   EDMUND   WALLER. 


It  is  always  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  the  collector  of 
old  books  to  find  some  rec- 
ord of  the  former  owners 
of  the  precious  volumes  he 
so  eagerly  seeks,  especial- 
ly if  those  owners  were  men 
of  note  in  their  day  and 
generation.  He  feels  a 
double  joy  if  there  is  an 
autograph  or  presentation 
inscription  of  the  author. 
Though  these  are  rarely 
met  with,  they  are  regard- 
ed as  special  prizes,  and 
command  exceptional 
prices  in  the  market. 

I  have  recently  added  to 
my  collection  one  of  the 
four  issues  of  the  fiist  edi- 
tion of  the  Poems  of  Ed- 
mund Waller,  published  in 
1645,  which  contains  on 
tlie  blank  leaf  facing  the 
title  what  purports  to  be  a 
copy  of  verses  signed  by 
Waller. 

I  did  not  place  much 
confidence  in  the  claim 
made  for  this  supposed 
autograph  ;  and,  in  fact, 
bought  the  book  to  com- 
plete my  set  of  the  variations  in  the 
first  edition.  I  could  not  find  a  speci- 
men of  Waller's  handwriting  to  com- 
pare with  the  poem,  so  for  a  time  1 
dismissed  the  matter  as  of  little  im- 
portance. A  later  reading  of  the  pr)em 
convinced  me  that  the  style  was  decid- 
edly Waller's,  and  in  this  opinion  I  have 
the  confirmation  of  several  persons  well 
read  in  the  poetry  of  the  period,  I  be- 
came very  much  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  my  investigations  convince  me 
that  I  have  an  undoubted  original  poem. 

The  title  of  the  poem  is  somewhat 
faint  and  not  easily  read.  I  saw,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  written  to  celebrate 
the  marriage  of  some  one  with  "  Mr. 
Rich."  Turning  to  Waller's  Poems,  I 
found  a  poem  "Upon  the  Death  of  the 
Lady  Rich."  Fenton,  in  a  note  on  this 
poem,  in  his  beautiful  quarto  edition  of 
1729,  states  that  this  Lady  Rich  died  in 
1638,  leaving  one  son,  who  afterward 
married  Frances,  fourth  and  youngest 


FRANCES,   VOUNCBST 


S26. 


daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Here, 
then,  was  the  key.  The  Dictionary  of 
/National  Biography  says  that  Frances, 
youngest  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
was  married  to  Robert  Rich  on  Novem- 
ber  nth,  1657,  and  on  his  death  to  Sir 
John  Russell,  Bart.  Theru  remained, 
then,  but  one  more  link  in  the  chain, 
and  that  was  supplied  by  a  friend  who 
sent  me  from  London  a  tracing  from  an 
original  specimen  of  Waller's  handwrit- 
ing. A  comparison  of  the  fac  similes 
herewith  reproduced  is  sufficient  to 
establish  their  identity. 

The  poem,  theri,  was  written  by  Wal- 
ler, and  doubtless  presented  to  Frances 
Cromwell  with  the  copy  of  his  Poems 
on  the  occasion  of  her  first  marriage. 
The  well-known  relationship  between 
the  Wallers  and  Ctomwells  through  the 
Hampden  family  renders  this  extremely 
probable.  Waller's  mother,  we  read, 
was  much  in  the  household  of  the  Pro- 
tector, who  called  her  "aunt,"  while 
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FAC-SIMILE  OK    A  POEM    IN   THE    HANDWRITING    OF    EDMUND    WALLER    DIS 


COVERED   IN   A   COPY   OF   HIS   "POEMS. 


the  poet  himself  was  **  on  terms  of  con- 
sideiable  intimacy"  with  Cromwell,  who 
recalled  him  from  his  long  banishment 
in  Fiance.  On  his  return  Waller  wrote 
his  poem  to  Cromwell,  which  has  al- 
ways been  considered  one  of  his  best 
efforts,  and  provoked  comparison  with 
the  poem  wiitten  to  celebrate  the  Re- 
storation of  King  Charles  the  Second. 
When  the  superiority  of  the  poem  to 
Cromwell  was  pointed  out.  Waller  made 
the  celebrated  reply  that  poets  succeed- 
ed best  in  fiction. 

I  now  add  the  poem  as  it  appears  on 
the  fiy-leaf  of  Xh^  volurne  of  J^oems ; 


**  On  the  marriage  of 
Mts.  Frances  Cromwell 
w*^  Mr.  Rich  Grandchild 
to  the  Earle  of  War- 
wicke. 

Peace   ye  lowd  Violins. 

Peace. 
When  the  Bride  begins  to 
charm  us  with  her 
Voice, 
Rivers  their  course 
And  winds  their  force 
Suspending  listen  to  the 
noise. 

Play    ye    lowd    Violins, 

Play  ! 
When  the   Bride   begins 
to     celebrate     the 
Ball. 
With  measured  pace 
And  sprightly  grace 
The   Nimphs    in    Dance 
outshining  all. 

Noe  less  then  Venus  doth 
the  throng 
Of    Stars    that    round 
about  her  bee. 
Fa  ire    Venus     from    the 
Ocean  sprang. 
She    from    the    Prince 
that  rules  the  Sea. 

Her  Beauty  and  his  mar- 
tial fame 
Are  theames  for  Last- 
ing Song. 
Soe     Honny     from     the 
Lyon  came. 
And    sweetness     from 
the  strong.* 

Ed.  Waller. 


This  poem  does 
not  appear  in  any  of 
the  early  editions  of 
Waller,  and  is  un- 
known to  the  editor 
of  the  very  excellent 
edition  lately  pub- 
lished in  the  Muses  Library. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Waller  rigidly  ex- 
cluded his  poems  on  Cromwell  from  all 
the  editions  of  his  Poems  published 
after  the  Restoration,  and  during  his 
own  lifetime.     After  his  death  they  were 

*  It  is  noteworthy  that  Waller  used  the  same 
ideas  in  his  poem  on  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Mary  to  William  of  Nassau  in  1677.  The  poem 
appears  in  the  edition  of  r682.  The  fir%t  stanza 
is  as  follows : 

••  As  once  the  lion  honey  gave. 

Out  of  the  strong  such  sweetness  came  ; 
A  royal  hero,  no  less  brave, 
Producc4  this  iweet,  tbii  lovely  damcr" 
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(IcajA.  ^^ 


^Z-  /A-^^ 


i/t-Zo^ 


FAC-SIMILE   OF   WALLER'S   HANDWRIIING   WHICH   ESTABLISHES   THE   IDENTITY    oF  THE   VERSES   FOUND  KV 

MR.    CHEW   ON   A   COI'Y   OF   THE   FIRST   EDITION    OF   WALLER'S    *'  POEMS." 


printed  in  the  volumes  called  The  Maid's 
Tragedy  Altered  and  The  Second  Part  of 
Mr,  Waller  s  Poetns^  both  of  which  were 
issued  in   1690,     This  poem,  however, 


being  piivate  and  personal,  had  never 
been  printed,  and  so  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  editors. 

Beverly  Chew, 


PARIS    LETTER. 


I  trust  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  say  a 
few  words  about  M.  Jules  Simon,  in 
whom  the  Republic  of  Letters,  no  less 
than  the  French  Republic,  has  sustained 
a  great  loss.  His  life  may  be  held  up 
as  an  example  and  a  lesson  to  all  men, 
and  in  particular  to  those  who  follow 
the  profession  of  letters,  of  which  he 
was  so  distinguished  an  ornament.  He 
was  the  hardest  of  workers,  and  to  the 
very  end  lived  up  to  the  principle  which 
was  laid  down  by  Bal/ac  :  **Z<f  travail 
constant  est  la  loi  de  Vart^  com  me  celle  de  la 
viCy  car  I'art  c*est  la  creation  id/alisSe,*^ 
One  was  always  certain  to  find  him  in 
his  little  study  in  the  apartment  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  the  house  on  the  Place  de 
la  Madeleine,  which  he  had  inhabited 
ever  since  he  first  came  to  Paris.  To 
the  last  he  earned  with  his  pen  the  ex- 
penses of  a  large  household.  His  best 
work  was  undoubtedly  his  daily  con- 
tribution  to  the   Temps^   entitled   Man 


Petit  Journal y  which  usually  took  the 
form  of  a  comment  on  some  passing 
topic,  with  a  wealth  of  illustration  from 
his  vast  storehouse  of  experience,  which 
no  other  writer,  except  perhaps  Mr. 
Gladstone,  could  afford.  He  was  a  very 
kindly  man,  and  was  always  ready  **  to 
give  a  consultation"  to  any  interviewer 
who  called  on  him,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  once  complained  in  his  Mon 
Petit  Journal  article  of  a  development 
of  modern  journalism — interviewing— 
which  wasted  the  time  of  public  men, 
allowing  them  no  remuneration  in  re- 
turn. However,  as  he  was  undoubtedly 
the  best-informed  man  in  Paris,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  widely  read,  his  con- 
freres of  the  press  refused  to  take  the 
hint,  and  I  suppose  not  a  day  passed  but 
some  reporter  climbed  the  five  stories  of 
his  house  to  **  consult'*  him  on  some 
point.  He  was  too  kind  ever  to  refuse 
admission  to  a  confrere.     It  fell  to  my 
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lot  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  obtain 
from  him  expressions  of  opinion  on  cur- 
rent events,  and  each  time  was  literally 
astonished  at  his  immense  knowledge. 
He  was  a  living  encyclopaedia.  Once, 
very  much  against  my  will,  I  was  as- 
signed by  an  American  editor,  to  whom 
I  was  acting  as  Paris  correspondent,  to 
ask  him  what  he  thought  of  the  feat  of 
an  American  girl  reporter,  who  had  ac- 
complished the  journey  round  the  world 
in  the  shortest  time  on  record.  He 
smiled  with  some  pity  when  I  had  ex- 
plained my  mission,  and  asked  how  he 
could  be  expected  to  express  any  opin- 
ion on  such  a  performance.  I  was  about 
to  take  my  departure,  for  I  fully  shared 
his  view  on  the  nature  of  my  call,  when 
he  began  to  talk  on  travelling  since  the 
world  began,  and  for  upward  of  an  hour 
kept  me  listening  with  most  rapt  atten- 
tion to  one  of  the  most  interesting  cause- 
ries  that  I  have  ever  heard.  He  could 
talk  on  any  and  every  subject,  yet  he 
was  no  causeury  and  preferred  to  listen, 
for,  as  he  used  to  say,  one  can  always 
learn.  Although  a  very  kindly  man,  he 
could  say  very  cutting  things  when  he 
chose.  One  day,  as  he  was  leaving  the 
Acad6mie  des  Sciences  Morales,  he 
heard  various  Academicians  criticising, 
with  great  severity,  an  absent  colleague. 

**  Come,  come,"  said  Jules  Simon, 
**  are  you  not  rather  too  hard  on  our 
confrlre  ?  I  consider  that  he  has  at  least 
one  excellent  quality — an  enormous 
quality — he  does  not  pose,  and  that  is  a 
very  rare  thing  when  a  man  has  no  tal- 
ent whatever." 

When  I  last  saw  him — some  years  ago 
— he  struck  me  as  looking  terribly  old 
and  worn.  I  was  going  to  a  reception 
at  the  house  of  a  great  French  novelist, 
and  met  Jules  Simon  coming  downstairs. 
He  had  been  dining  in  the  house.  Later 
on  in  the  evening,  the  novelist  said  to 
me,  **  I  had  two  old  gentlemen  to  din- 
ner to-night,  so  old,  indeed,  that  when 
they  had  left  I  said  to  my  wife,  *  How 
thankful  I  am  that  nobody  died  at  our 
table  this  evening.*  For,  I  assure  you, 
they  both  looked  so  old  that  I  expected 
every  minute  to  hear  a  little  crack,  like 
that  of  a  lamp-globe  breaking,  and  to 
see  that  I  had  lost  one  of  my  guests.** 
Yet  Jules  Simon's  longevity  was  perhaps 
less  surprising,  considering  his  admir- 
able manner  of  life,  than  his  constant 
industry  up  to  the  very  end.  Barth61e- 
my  St.  Hilaire  resembled  his  brother 


member  of  the  Institute  in  this  respect, 
and  was  a  constant  worker  even  after 
the  age  ot  ninety,  but  there  was  between 
these  two  veteran  workers  this  salient 
difference,  that  whereas  the  wealthy 
Barth61emy  St.  Hilaire  worked  for  his 
pleasure,  and  at  work  which  was  con- 
genial to  him,  Jules  Simon  had  to  toil 
for  the  bread  of  his  children  and  grand- 
children. 

I  am  asked  by  Madame  Jules  Simon, 
who  has  received  numerous  letters  of 
condolence  from  English  admirers  of 
her  late  husband,  to  publish  the  follow- 
ing note  :  **  Mme.  Jules  Simon  and  her 
children  would  have  wished  to  express 
their  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  to  the 
friends  who  have  been  good  enough  to 
give  them  such  touching  proofs  of  sym- 
pathy with  them  in  the  teriible  misfor- 
tune which  has  befallen  them.  These 
manifestations  have  been  so  numerous 
that  to  their  great  regret  they  are  unable 
to  express  their  thanks  directly  and  in- 
dividually. Let  this  note  stand  as  the 
expression  of  their  sincere  and  deep 
gratitude  to  all  their  friends  both  known 
and  unknown.** 

The  result  of  the  last  elections  to  the 
French  Academy  was  exactly  what  was 
piedicted  in  The  Bookman,  at  a  time 
when  all  the  papers  were  speaking  of 
M.  Zola's  election  as  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. I  do  not  hope  to  see  Monsieur 
Zola  in  the  Academy  for  some  time  yet, 
until  more  of  the  old  Immortals  have 
vacated  their  fauteuils.  In  the  mean 
time  the  French  papers  are  again  put- 
ting the  name  of  M.  Alphonse  Daudet 
forward  as  the  likely  candidate  at  the 
next  election.  As  M.  Daudet  is  not  a 
candidate,  and  has  over  and  over  again 
expressed  his  determination  never  to  be- 
come one,  this  seems  premature.  It 
looks,  however,  as  if  there  existed  in 
Paris  a  conspiracy  to  force  his  hand.  I 
know  that  representations  are  constant- 
ly being  made  to  him  on  the  subject  on 
every  side,  but  I  am  unable  to  say  how 
many  of  these  are  sincere  and  how  many 
are  perfidious.  However,  we  shall  see. 
L' Acadinncten  malgrS  lui  would  be  an 
excellent  social  study. 

L6on  Daudet  has  been  very  ill,  but  is 
now  better,  and  is  en  cofwalescence  at 
Champrosay.  He  has  been  overwork- 
ing himself. 

Prince  Roland  Bonaparte's  new  man- 
sion in  the  Avenue  d'J6na  has  recently 
been  completed.     It    is    worth    noting 
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that  by  the  special  order  of  this  piincely 
bookman,  the  library  in  his  palace  is 
constructed  so  as  to  accommodate  i,8oo,- 
ooo  volumes.  This  shows  no  ordinary 
interest  in  literature,  and  one  sees  in  the 
Prince  the  direct  opposite  of  our  old 
friend  the  *  *  homo  unius  libri.  * '  Apropos  of 
him,  I  remember  saying  to  Jules  Simon 
on  an  occasion  when  he  was  showing 
me  his  books,  with  which  his  apartment 
was  packed  from  floor  to  ceiling  and 
from  antechamber  to  dressing-room, 
that  he  did  not  profess  the  principles  of 
the  one-book  man.  He  said  that  no 
such  man  ever  existed,  though  men  may 
have  pretended,  out  oi pose^  to  be  able  to 
satisfy  themselves  with  one  author  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  books.  One  won- 
ders where  are  the  1,800,000  books  which 
so  keen  a  connoisseur  as  Roland  Bona- 
parte will  place  in  his  library. 

Mr.  Robert  Bruce  Douglas,  whose 
Life  and  Times  of  Madame  Dubarry,  pub- 
lished by  Smithers,  has  been  so  favor- 
ably received  by  the  press,  is  an  Eng- 
lish journalist  who  has  for  many  years 
been  resident  in  Paris.  Mr.  Douglas 
took  to  journalism  after  losing  a  foitune 
in  an  industrial  enterprise,  and  was  for 
some  years  editor  of  a  paper  published 
in  Nice.  On  removing  to  Paris,  he 
joined  the  staff  of  GalignanV s  Messenger^ 
and  subsequently  acted  as  Paris  corre- 
spondent to  a  number  of  English  papers. 
His  success  with  this  book  of  his  has 
enabled  him,  to  his  huge  delight,  to 
'*  get  out  of  journalism,"  and  he  is  now. 


I  hear,  engaged  in  writing  on  commis- 
sion two  long  historical  works.  Mr. 
Douglas  is  the  author  of  a  capital  pocket- 
guide  to  the  Louvre  Museum. 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Cooper,  whose  keen 
face  was  once  so  familiar  in  the  Authors* 
Club,  the  author  of  Richard  Escott  and 
other  successful  novels,  has  recently 
been  appointed  editor  of  GalignanV s 
Messenger^  or  the  Daily  Messenger^  as  it 
is  now  called.  Messrs.  Archibald  Con- 
stable and  Company  will  publish  a  new 
novel  by  Mr.  Cooper  in  October. 

Victor  Hugo  is  to  have  a  statue  at 
last,  and  not  later  than  next  year.  It 
will  be  erected  at  Besangon,  by  subscrip- 
tion. The  subscription  list  has  not  yet 
been  opened,  but  various  sums  have  al- 
ready been  promised,  and  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Besan9on  has  voted  a  sum  of 
5000  francs  for  the  purpose.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  Paris  statue  to  Victor 
Hugo,  who  have  collected  upward  of 
^6000,  have  ordered  a  statue  from  Bar- 
rias,  the  sculptor  ;  but  this  will  not  be 
inaugurated  till  1900.  It  seems  strange 
that  so  illustrious  a  man  as  Hugo  should 
have  had  to  wait  so  many  years  for  such 
inadequate  recognition  of  his  great  ser- 
vices to  his  country. 

It  is  too  early,  at  the  time  of  wiiting, 
to  comment  on  the  result  of  the  labours 
of  the  Publishers*  Congress,  which  is  at 
present  sitting  in  Paris.  That  must  be 
held  over  till  next  month. 

Robert  H,  Sherard. 

r23  Boulevard  Magenta,  Paris. 


PANSIES. 


**  I  love  almost  all  flowers  that  blow," 

Said  dainty  Kitty,  airily. 
**  But  pansies,  when  your  vase  you  fill. 
They'll  make  you  think  'tis  winter  chill. 
And  fairly  shiver,  just  to  see 
How,  close  and  tight  as  they  can  be. 
They  creep,  and  creep,  and  huddle  so  !*' 

"  The  very  prettiest  flowers  that  blow," 
Said  Sally,  '*  are  the  pansies  dear. 
Their  little  faces  blink  and  wink. 
They  really  seem  almost  to  think  ; 
And  when  in  dish  or  vase  they  dwell. 
Their  thoughts  they  must  each  other  tell, 
They  cheek  to  cheek  will  cuddle  so  !*' 

Sara  E,  L,  Case. 
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NEW   BOOKS. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  MY  LIFE.* 

The  second  volume  of  Henri  Roche- 
fort's  memoirs,  which  was  recently  is- 
sued in  Paris,  is  fully  as  interesting  as 
the  first.  It  begins  with  the  exile 
after  the  seizure  of  La  Lanterney  and 
closes  with  the  early  days  of  the 
Commune.  On  leaving  Paris  in  1868 
the  journalist  went  to  the  Channel 
Islands,  where  Victor  Hugo  was  living, 
also  in  exile.  As  they  were  both  fight- 
ing a  common  enemy,  the  two  men 
were  naturally  drawn  close  together, 
and,  in  fact,  Rochefort  tells  us  that  Hugo 
made  him  one  of  the  family.  The  first 
chapters  of  the  second  volume  are  taken 
up  with  interesting  reminiscences  of  the 
great  poet  and  novelist.  In  reply  to  the 
charge  of  avarice  which  has  been  repeat- 
edly made  against  Victor  Hugo,  Roche- 
fort  says  ; 

*•  The  truth  is,  that  every  day  we  had  five  or  six 
strangers  at  the  table  without  counting  us,  my 
daughter,  my  son  Octave,  and  myself.  The  most 
unimportant  visitor  who  came  to  see  me  was 
asked  to  stop  to  dinner,  and  I  was  often  embar- 
rassed at  the  extreme  kindness  with  which  he  re- 
ceived people  who  were  absolute  strangers  to  me, 
simply  because  he  thought  they  were  my  friends. 
This  is  the  absolute  truth,  for  my  admiration  for 
the  great  poet  who  has  written  the  most  beautiful 
verse  that  a  language  can  be  justly  proud  of  has 
never  made  me  close  my  eyes  to  his  faults,  which 
were  very  few,  and  consisted  almost  exclusively  in 
a  tendency  to  form  erroneous  judgments  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  in  literary  prejudices  of  long 
standing,  which  sometimes  caused  him  to  be  un- 
just. *' 

Rochefort  considered  Hugo  a  keen 
judge  of  good  literary  style.  The  poet 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  distaste 
even  for  such  authors  as  Balzac  and 
Stendhal,  who  are  commonly  accepted 
as  masters  in  literature. 

"Speaking  of  Stendhal  one  day,  Hugo  said  to 
me :  *  The  only  works  which  have  a  chance  to 
live  through  the  ages  are  those  which  are  well 
written.  Do  you  believe  that  if  Voltaire's  Can* 
dide  were  written  in  the  same  style  as  Stendhal's 
Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir  it  would  still  be  read  to-day  ? 
Montesquieu  is  still  read  because  he  knew  how  to 
write.  Stendhal  cannot  live  because  he  never 
knew  what  the  art  of  writing  meant.  No  one,'  he 
continued,  '  has  a  greater  admiration  for  the  gen- 
ius of  Balzac  than  myself.  But  even  Balzac  did 
not  know  how  to  wnte.     Style  is  the  art  of  ex- 

*  Les  Aventures  de  Ma  Vie.  By  Henri 
Rochefort.  Vol.  H.  Paris :  Paul  Dupont,  pub- 
lisher ;  New  York :  Meyer  Brothers  &  Co. 


pressing  all  the  sensations  with  words.  Try  and 
re-read  Balzac.  You  will  soon  find  that  he  is  on- 
familiar  with  his  own  tongue,  and  that  he  never 
succeeds  in  saying  the  admirable  things  that  he 
would  like  to  say.  I  prophesy  that  Balzac,  too, 
will  be  forgotten,  and  sooner  than  we  imagine.'  At 
first  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  this  was  the  rather 
partial  criticism  of  a  man  who,  however  celebrated 
himself,  might  feel  annoyed  at  the  fame  of  others. 
But  I  soon  recognised  my  mistake.  I  tried  hard 
to  enjoy  Balzac,  but  his  colourless  language  and 
the  numerous  solecisms  with  which  his  best  nov* 
els  abound  soon  caused  me  to  let  the  volume  slip 
from  my  hands." 

To  illustrate  Hugo's  philosophical  in- 
difference to  public  opinion,  Rochefort 
relates  two  incidents  that  came  under  his 
own  observation  : 

"  Hugo  presented  the  most  surprisini^r  con- 
trasts. The  poet,  so  respectful  of  his  pen.  the 
novelist,  conscientious  and  precise  to  the  point  of 
pouring  torrents  of  erudition  on  to  a  single  page, 
took  as  little  interest  in  his  prose  and  poetry 
once  they  were  written  as  if  they  were  destined  to 
grow  mouldy  eternally  in  his  desk  drawer.  I 
never  once  heard  him  recite  one  of  his  Alexan- 
drines, and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  he  even  read 
them  over  after  haying  written  them.  He  left  the 
care  of  correcting  his  proofs  to  Paul  Meurice,  and 
immediately  set  himself  to  other  tasks,  not  evtfn 
taking  from  his  daily  toil  sufficient  time  to  enjqy 
his  glory.  He  appeared  absolutely  indifferent  to 
plagiarisms  of  his  poetry,  pirated  editions  of  bis 
works,  or  typographical  errors.  One  day,  right  in 
front  of  the  house,  we  heard  a  man  crying  :  *  Just 
out !    Le   Christ  au    Vatican^   by  Victor   Hugo.' 

*  What's  that  ?'  I  asked.  '  Did  you  write  that?' 
'No,  I  did  not  write  it,'  he  replied,  laughing. 
'  Why  don't  you  take  measures  to  stop  such  rub- 
bish being  sold  in  your  name  ? '  I  asked.  '  Why 
should  I  go  to  that  trouble  ? '  he  replied.  '  Those 
who  read  my  verse  know  that  the  fictitious  verse 
is  not  by  me.  As  to  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  my  writings,  it  would  be  cruel  to  disillusionise 
them.'  A  few  days  later  I  noticed  a  misprint  in 
one  of  the  lines  of  his  famous  Orientates,  The 
line  should  be  *  Des  fleurs  k  paver  un  palais.'  but 
all  the  publishers,  without  exception,  had  printed 
it  '  Des  fleurs   &  payer  un  palais.'    One   cannot 

*  pay '  a  palace  with  flowers,  but  it  is  possible  to 

*  pave '  one  with  flowers,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  poet  had  written  the  word  '  pave.'  '  You  are 
quite  right,'  he  said,  when  I  pointed  out  the  mis- 
take. *  I  must  ask  Meurice  to  see  that  it  is  cor- 
rected in  future  editions.'  Twenty  eight  years 
have  gone  by  since  then,  yet  every  new  edition* 
of  Hugo's  works  still  contains  that  same  error. 
The  poet  had  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  men- 
tion the  matter  to  Meurice." 

Like  most  prominent  men,  especially 
successful  authors,  Hugo  was  pestered 
by  begging  letters,  and  Rochefort  says 
that  he  himself  now  receives  nearly  as 
many  as  the  poet  did  during  those  years 
of  exile. 
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"  One  day  Hugo  took  a  large  bundle  of  these 
letters  from  a  trank,  and  we  calculated  that  he 
would  need  two  millions  annually  to  be  able  to 
give  even  one  quarter  of  what  was  asked  of  him. 
Among  other  letters  addressed  to  the  poet  was  a 
little  note  on  perfumed  paper,  and  the  handwrit- 
ing of  which  mdicated  a  person  of  education.  It 
ran  as  follows :  '  Dear  and  illustrious  master,  I 
am  told  that  the  publication  of  your  superb  novel, 
L<s  Mis/rabUs,  has  brought  you  a  million  and  a 
half.  I  won't  be  too  exacting.  I  only  ask  you 
for  a  tenth  part  of  that  sum.'  Then  followed 
elaborate  instructions  concerning  how  the  money 
should  be  sent.  Of  course  Hugo  never  paid  any 
attention  to  these  impudent  demands,  and  it  is 
possible  that  it  was  these  mendicants  who  invent- 
ed the  legend  of  Hugo's  avarice." 

Charles  Hugo,  the  poet's  son,  was,  as 
is  well  known,  a  reckless  spendthrift ; 
and  Rochefort  describes  one  of  his  meth- 
ods of  procuring  funds  at  his  celebrated 
father's  expense  : 

"  Charles  said  to  me  one  evening  :  '  I  want  you 
to  do  me  a  great  service.  I  don't  know  how  I 
can  manage  this  month.  I  have  already  had  sev- 
eral advances  from  my  father,  and  I  don't  care  to 
ask  him  again.  I  want  you,  if  you  will,  to  start  a 
game  of  baccarat,  and  get  him  to  play.' 

'*  '  But  he  has  never  touched  a  card  in  his  life,' 
I  interrupted. 

"  *  That  doesn't  matter,'  replied  Charles.  *  You 
have  sufficient  influence  with  him  to  induce  him 
to  play.  I  need  800  francs  urgently,  and  to  avoid 
a  scene,  I  prefer  that  he  should  lose  the  money 
at  cards  than  ask  him  for  it.' 

*'  I  finally  consented,  although  sadly  against  my 
own  wishes,  and  after  dinner  we  all  sat  down, 
leaving  Victor  Hugo  isolated  in  a  corner  of  the 
room.  After  the  third  deal  Charles  made  a  place 
for  his  father  to  draw  up  to  the  table,  but  all  we 
could  persuade  him  to  do  was  to  play  standing  up. 
It  was  atrocious.  When  Charles  had  lost  be 
threw  his  cards  at  once  in  the  basket  and  cried, 
'  Nine,'  which  meant  of  course  that  he  had  won. 
And  Victor  Hugo  paid  each  time  without  a  mur- 
mur. He  continued  to  play  obstinately  until, 
when  the  800  francs  had  been  won,  the  prodigal 
son  became  once  more  the  honest  man  that  he 
was  all  his  life.  The  calmness  with  which  Victor 
Hugo  laid  his  bank-notes  on  the  table  was  really 
touching." 

Rochefort  grows  enthusiastic  when  he 
speaks  of  Hugo's  lyric  gifts,  and  he 
marvels  how  such  a  genius  should  have 
been  so  deficient  in  other  directions. 

'*  He  not  only  wrote  verse,  but  he  actually 
thought  in  verse.  He  confessed  to  me  that  when 
he  woke  in  the  morning  his  first  sentence  always 
came  to  him  in  the  form  of  an  Alexandrine. 
Often  in  the  course  of  an  animated  discussion  he 
would  begin,  without  the  slightest  preparation,  to 
scan  and  rhyme  his  arguments.  One  evening  at 
dinner,  when  we  were  talking  of  the  growing  power 
of  the  Jews  in  finance,  he  answered  me  entirely  in 
verse,  continuing  to  eat  at  the  same  time.  Of 
music  and  painting  Hugo  knew  absolutely  noth- 
ing, and  this  is  very  curious  in  one  who  has  paint- 
ed such  thrilling  and  magnificent  word  pictures. 


I  have  often  seen  him  standing  In  mute  admira- 
tion in  front  of  an  absolutely  worthless  daub,  while 
a  painting  of  real  artistic  value,  which  might  be 

? laced  next  to  it,  he  would  pass  without  noticing, 
'he  reason  was  that  he  only  saw  the  idea,  and  his 
viyid  imagination  made  up  for  the  shortcomings 
of  the  artist." 

Although  exiled,  Rochefort  still  con- 
tinued  the  publication  of  La  Lanterne^ 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  imperial 
government.  He  could  not,  of  course, 
print  it  in  France,  but  had  no  difficulty 
in  doing  so  in  Belgium,  although  the 
Belgian  Government  asked  him  as  a 
favour  to  date  each  number  from  some 
town  in  Germany,  in  order  to  avoid  com- 
plications with  her  irritable  neighbour. 
Some  of  Rochefort's  schemes  for  getting 
his  paper  across  the  French  frontier  are 
very  ingenious  and  amusing. 

"  I  immediately  rented,  for  the  modest  sum  of 
twenty-five  francs  a  month,  a  small  room  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  where  I  had  never  been  in  my  life, 
but  from  which  place  are  dated  almost  all  my 
Lanternts  written  in  exile.  In  reality  they  were 
made  at  the  Vanderauwerau  printing  house  in 
Brussels  itself.  The  paper  was  printed  in  two 
sizes  ;  one  of  the  usual  dimensions  for  sale  ia 
foreign  countries,  the  other  very  small,  in  order  to 
go  into  France  by  letter  post.  These  letters  were 
addressed  to  our  Parisian  subscribers,  and  so  as  to 
economize  on  the  postage,  I  had  the  bag  of  papers 
carried  to  the  first  French  post-office,  near  the 
frontier,  whence  they  departed  for  Paris  without 
any  accident.  But  the  postal  clerk  soon  began  to 
wonder  at  receiving  regularly  each  week  so  large 
a  number  of  stamped  letters  for  Paris.  The  Com- 
missary of  Police  opened  one  of  the  letters  and, 
of  course,  confiscated  all  the  others.  As  the  post 
was  closed  to  us,  we  then  tried  smuggling.  We 
sent  emissaries  to  Paris,  each  one  having  his 
clothes  full  of  Lanternes,  but  it  was  a  dangerous 
game,  and  several  of  our  messengers  were  caught 
and  imprisoned.  Our  next  plan  was  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  offer  made  by  a  friend  to  our  cause, 
a  rich  tobacco  merchant,  who  had  made  a  fortune 
by  smuggling  cigars  into  France. 

"He  had  bri^d  an  employ6  of  the  French  Em- 
bassy at  Brussels,  and  thanks  to  this  person's  dis- 
honesty, the  manufacturer  was  able  to  send  trunks 
full  of  cigars  into  France,  because,  owing  to  the 
diplomatic  immunity,  the  trunks  of  an  ambassa- 
dor and  his  attaches  are  not  examined  at  the  cus- 
tom house.  The  manufacturer  offered  to  lend  us 
one  of  the  trunks  to  fill  with  Lanternes^  which 
would  be  subsequently  posted  in  Paris  by  one  of 
our  friends.  This  stratagem  succeeded  for  some 
months,  but  one  day  the  tobacco  fraud  was  dis- 
covered, and  we  had  to  imagine  something  new 
in  order  to  enable  our  Paris  readers  to  receive 
their  paper.  One  day  by  chance  Charles  and  I 
noticed  a  bust  of  Napoleon  III.  in  the  shop  of 
an  Italian  plasterer.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  he  or  I  that  first  had  the  idea  of  stuffing 
inside  the  plaster  image  as  many  LanUmts  as 
the  hollow  of  his  elephant-like  nose  and  puffed- 
out  cheeks  could  contain.  For  fear  of  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  numerous  spies  whom 
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the  Imperial  police  kept  in  Belgium  to  watch  us, 
we  commissioned  a  friend  to  order  from  the 
plasterer  a  large  quantity  of  these  busts,  which  did 
duty  as  hiding-places  for  the  Lanttrties. 

'*  It  took  fifteen  busts  each  week  to  accommodate 
our  Paris  edition,  and  when  we  had  carefully  pack- 
ed away  our  papers,  no  one  could  say  any  longer 
that  Napoleon  III.  was  empty-headed.  There 
were,  moreover,  six  Lanternes  in  each  epaulette, 
his  uniformed  bosom  covered  sixty  copies,  and 
seven  were  tucked  inside  his  sash  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  When  this  operation  was  completed,  two 
of  our  men,  a  bust  in  each  arm,  defiled  victo- 
riously before  the  French  custom-house  officials, 
who  bowed  respectfully  before  the  image  of  the 
master.  They  were  told  that  it  was  a  large  order, 
intended  to  replace  in  all  the  town  halls  through- 
out the  country  the  other  statues  representing 
the  Emperor,  which  were  beginning  to  be  old- 
fashioned.  As  there  were  about  thirty-six  thou- 
sand town  halls  in  France,  we  had  allowed  our- 
selves plenty  of  margin.  But  an  unexpected  ac- 
cident upset  our  schemes  once  more.  One  of  the 
busts  fell  from  the  arm  of  the  man  that  was  carry- 
ing it  and  broke  into  a  thousand  pieces,  disclosing 
to  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  custom  house  offi- 
cers the  blood-colored  cover  of  La  Lanterne. 

**  But  after  all  these  tentative  experiments  we 
finally  found  a  plan  which  succeeded  fully.  In  one 
of  my  art  excursions  I  had  noticed  in  a  picture-deal- 
er's an  old  picture  with  an  extraordinary  large  and 
broad  frame.  It  occurred  to  me  at  once  that  1500 
papers  could  easily  be  packed  away  in  it,  so  I  or- 
dered an  exact  duplicate  to  be  made  with  a  hollow 
^ame.  Nothing  better  for  smuggling  could  be  im- 
agtTTec!>^34)en,  after  I  had  filled  it  withpapers,  I  got 
a  picture-dealer  to  send  it  to  one  of  his  colour  deal- 
ers in  Paris,  where  my  own  people  secured  it.  The 
same  tactics  were  followed  each  week,  and  the 
police  never  found  out  how  it  was  that,  in  spite  of 
all  their  precautions,  La  LanUrNt  reached  Paris." 

During  the  general  elections  of  '69 
Rochefort  was  elected  deputy  in  the  first 
electoral  district  of  Paris  in  the  place  of 
Gambetta,  who  had  resigned  in  favour  of 
Marseilles. 

*'  At  that  time  Gambetta  was  already  very  stout. 
He  had  gradually  transformed  himself  from  a 
Caesar  into  a  Vitellius.  but  when  I  first  knew  him, 
several  years  previous,  he  was  quite  thin,  with 
long  black  hair,  a  Jewish  nose  and  an  eye  pro- 
truding from  its  socket  in  a  manner  which  would 
lead  one  to  think  it  would  fall  out  altogether. 
This  eye  was,  in  fact,  so  frightful  to  look  at  that 
one  morning,  when  I  was  taking  lunch  with  my 
wife  in  a  caf6  in  the  Palais-Royal,  frequented  by 
Gambetta,  she  could  not  continue  her  lunch  until 
he  had  gone  away.  It  was  later  that  he  decided 
upon  the  surgical  operation  which  completely 
changed  his  appearance  ;  so  much,  in  fact,  that  I 
could  no  longer  recognise  the  real  from  the  false 
eye.  He  did  wisely  to  resign  himself  to  this  oper- 
ation, for  if  he  had  not  done  so  he  would  have 
made  such  a  repulsive  impression  on  his  electors 
that  his  political  career  might  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent." 

The  Empress  was  dumbfounded  at 
Rochefort* s  success,  and  she  wrote  to 


Napoleon  that  it  was  a  brow  in  the 
face"  that  the  people  of  Paris  had  given 
them. 

"  The  Empress  was  then  in  Egypt  for  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Suez  Canal.    She  wrote  to  her 
husband  regarding  her  reception  by  the  Khedive, 
letters  which  I  found  later  in  Napoleon's  desk, 
and  which  are  extraordinary,  to  say  the  least.     In 
a  style,  and  with  the  spelling  of  a  servant  girl,  she 
sent  him  messages  of  this  kind  :  *  Ismail- Pasha 
tells  me  things  that  would  make  your  hair  stand 
on  end.'     I  have  seen  since  many  letters  said  to 
have   been    written  by   Mme.  Bonaparte,   which 
were  very  well  written,  correctly  spelled,  and  en- 
tirely  different  to  those   which   she  dated  from 
Cairo.     There  is  only  one  explanation  to  this  in 
my  mind,  and  that  is  that  most  of  the  letters 
signed  by  her  and  which  figure  in  autograph  col- 
lections  were  written   by  one  of  her  Maids  of 
Honour.      Certainly  those  which  I  found  in  the 
Tuileries,  which  teemed  with  solecisms  and  faults 
of  French,  were  written  by  another  pen.     It  was 
the  same  with  the  wife  of  Napoleon  III.  as   with 
Rachel,  the  tragedienne.     At  the  latter's   sale  I 
bought  a  small  desk  in  which  I  found  a  number  of 
letters  written  by  her  to  her  sister.     The  hand- 
writing and  the  spelling  were  dreadful,   and  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  elegant  correspond- 
ence which  has  been  published,  and  which  is  said 
to  have  been  exchanged  between  the  actress  and 
theatrical  managers,  dramatic  critics  and  minis- 
ters.    It  can  therefore  be  taken  for  granted  on 
general  principles  that  all  the  letters  sold  as  hav- 
ing been  written  by  Rachel  or  the  ex- Empress 
Eugenie  are  apocryphal.'* 

Rochefort  did  not  see  much  of  the 
struggle  with  Germany,  for  he  was  ar- 
rested after  the  Prince  Bonaparte-Victor 
Noir  affair  and  confined  in  the  Sainte- 
Pelagie  prison,  where  he  remained  until 
the  Fourth  of  September,  when  the  Em- 
pire was  overthrown.  He  then  became 
a  member  of  the  Government  of  the  Na- 
tional Defence.  Jules  Favre  was  strong- 
ly opposed  to  his  becoming  ametnber  of 
the  Government,  but  finally  gave  way 
with  the  remark  it  was  better  to  have 
Rochefort  for  a  friend  than  for  an 
enemy. 

Rochefort  says  that  Favre  was  exceed- 
ingly theatrical  in  everything  he  did, 
and  when  in  the  tribune  was  always  seek- 
ing to  make  a  dramatic  effect.  **  The 
famous  words,"  says  Rochefort,  **  which 
Favre  pronounced  in  his  interview  with 
Bismarck  before  the  capitulation  of 
Paris  :  *  Not  an  inch  of  our  territory  ! 
Not  a  stone  of  our  fortresses  !  •  were 
quite  characteristic  of  him.  The  same 
man,  a  few  w^eeks  later,  willingly  gave 
up  to  Germany  all  the  fortresses  and  all 
the  territory  exacted  by  the  conqueror." 

Arthur  Hornblow. 
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ZOLA'S  "  ROME."* 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  trilogy, 
LourdeSy  Romty  Paris^  Zola,  thus  sums  up 
an  impression  of  Michael  Angelo's  fies- 
coes  : 


**  The  blood  seethed  freely,  the  muscles  pro- 
jected, the  figures  became  animated  and  stood 
out  of  their  frames  with  such  energy  and  dash 
that  it  seemed  as  if  a  flame  were  flashing  by 
aloft,  endowing  all  these  beings  with  superhuman 
and  immortal  life.  Life,  aye,  it  was  life  which 
burst  forth  and  triumphed — mighty,  swarming 
life,  the  creation  of  one  sole  hand  possessed  of 
the  supreme  gift — simplicity  blended  with  power." 

Perhaps  this  principle  of  life  is  what 
one  misses  most  in  Rome.  An  attempt 
to  recount  ancient  and  modern  Roman 
history  ;  to  give  a  minute  description  of 
Rome  as  the  tourist  may  see  it,  and  also 
as  Roman  patricians  and  Roman  prel- 
ates know  it  ;  to  deal  critically  with  art, 
social  science,  money  problems  ;  and, 
above  all,  with  the  past,  present,  and 
future  of  Catholicism,  necessarily  lacks 
simplicity  when  treated  within  the  limits 
of  even  a  nine-hundred-page  novel. 

Pierre  Froment,  the  same  ardent  and 
noble  young  abb6  who  accompanied  a 
pilgrimage  to  Lourdes,  hoping  its  mira- 
cles might  confirm  his  faith,  but  who  re- 
turned disheartened  and  disbelieving, 
now  visits  Rome.  He  has  found  partial 
explanation  of  his  life  in  altruism.  While 
working  among  the  abjectly  poor  and 
sinful  of  Paris,  a  vision  of  rejuvenated 
Christianity  has  inspired  him  to  write 
JVew  Rome,  His  book  retraces  the  noble 
past  of  primitive  Christianity  ;  then  pic- 
tures the  discordant  present  with  elo- 
quence born  of  life  among  men  and 
women  who  suffer,  sin,  and  die  in  de- 
spair because  something  is  wrong  with 
the  world's  social  conditions.  Finally 
it  shows  what  the  future  may  become  by 
the  regeneration  of  the  Church  ;  its  re- 
turn to  the  true  Catholic  conception, 
**  bringing  health  and  peace,  the  forgot- 
ten golden  age  back  to  expiring  so- 
ciety." 

The  Pope,  resigning  all  temporal  pow- 
er, should  rule  in  a  greater,  purely  spir- 
itual dominion.  Surely  Leo  XIII.  will 
sympathise  with  this  presentment  of 
what  he  must  desire.  Pierre  is  almost 
incredulous  when  he  learns  that  New 
Rome  is  threatened  with  interdiction  by 
the  Index.  To  defend  his  views  and  to 
assert  his  loyalty  to  the  Pope  himself,  he 

♦  Rome.  By  £mile  Zola.  New  York  :  The 
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goes  to  Rome.  He  believes  this  the 
easy  task  of  a  few  weeks  ;  but  months 
wear  on  in  baffling  ambiguous  inter- 
views with  cardinals  and  abb6s.  The 
Pope  is  intrenched  behind  a  thick  hedge 
of  ecclesiastics,  and  a  Jesuit  spirit  of 
intrigue  and  suspicion  blocks  all  access 
to  the  Vatican.  As  Pierre  lingers  on,  he 
grows  faint-hearted  and  bewildered  in 
the  study  of  a  Rome  quite  different 
from  his  expectation.  He  recognises 
everywhere  the  crying  need  for  money, 
as  necessary  to  the  Pope  as  to  the  dirty 
beggars  in  the  Roman  slums.  Long  be- 
fore his  interview  with  Leo  XIII.  he  has 
come  to  feel  that  the  only  course  for  the 
perishing  Church  is  to  maintain  and  ex- 
tend its  temporal  power.  He  is  ready 
to  withdraw  his  book,  not  because  so 
commanded,  but  because  its  ideas  now 
seem  impossible. 

He  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  Roman 
nature  ;  has  met  the  churchly  dignita- 
ries of  the  Vatican  and  the  more  pro- 
gressive adherents  of  the  Quirinal.  He 
has  visited  patriotic  Prada,  sitting  pa- 
tient and  paralyzed  in  his  dingy  upper 
room,  watching  his  hopes  for  a  new  and 
greater  Rome  crumble  with  the  half-fin- 
ished speculation  buildings  on  the  Cas- 
tle Fields.  He  has  been  the  guest  of 
stern  old  Cardinal  Boccanera,  arrogant 
believer  in  the  Church,  who  condemns 
literature  as  dangerous,  all  exercise  of 
reason  in  matters  of  faith  as  sin  ;  who, 
as  he  cannot  arbitrarily  suppress  evolu- 
tionary ideas,  shuts  himself  away  from 
them  in  his  crumbling  palace  by  the 
Tiber  ;  suffers  to  see  his  family  becom- 
ing extinct  in  himself,  but  never  ques- 
tions the  will  of  God.  He  is  meant  as 
a  type  of  his  Church,  dying  from  need 
of  the  new  elements  she  lefuses.  Pierre 
has  known  Monsignor  Nana,  crafty  and 
charming,  winning  the  confidence  of 
even  those  who  mistrust  him.  He  has 
met  beautiful  Roman  girls  whose  lives 
demonstrate  old  and  new  conditions,  and 
has  sympathised  in  their  love  affairs. 
Pretty  aristocratic  Celia  will  marry  Atti- 
lio,  representative  of  a  new  society,  in  de- 
fiance of  family  tradition  ;  and  the  union 
symbolises  life  and  strength.  Passion- 
ate Benedetta  is  a  Boccanera,  so  fated 
to  die  because  she  clings  too  long  to  ob- 
solete ideas.  Ragged  Pierina  is  unmodi- 
fied nature,  suffering  and  enjoying  with 
simplest  animal  egoism. 

Dominating  the  others,  as  the  cathe- 
dral does   the  city,  is   the  Pope,  **  the 
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slender,  weak  old  man,  all  soul,  so  pure- 
ly white."  We  see  him  in  his  quiet  gar- 
den, his  face  *'  like  diaphanous  old 
ivory,"  with  "dark,  glittering  eyes,"  as 
he  meditates  world-wide  designs.  Or 
he  is  officiating  at  St.  Peter's  in  regal 
white  velvet  with  scarlet  and  ermine 
cape,  a  transfigured  presence  before 
which  hysterical  women  faint.  Again, 
he  is  the  astute,  unemotional  old  man, 
always  on  guard  even  in  his  own  bed- 
room, where  he  reminds  one  of  "  a  little 
aged  white  bird"  as  he  sits  in  his  snuff- 
stained  white  cassock  and  "  sips  his 
sugared  water"  before  he  goes  to  bed. 

We  are  told  a  great  deal  about  these 
people  and  others,  but  we  should  know 
them  more  sympathetically  if  they  were 
not  explained  by  such  a  careful  cata- 
logue of  their  physical  features,  ances- 
try, and  education,  and  if,  too,  in  the  most 
pleasing  description,  emphasis  upon 
some  sordid  detail,  some  physical  blem- 
ish, did  not  stamp  the  author's  mark. 

By  brilliant  descriptions,  by  dramatic 
episodes,  by  vivid  exposition,  Zola  tolls 
on  his  reader  to  the  very  end.  But  in 
spite  of  the  interest  felt  in  the  Eternal 
City  as  seen  in  this  comprehensive  and 
Zola-like  way,  one  more  or  less  con- 
sciously protests  at  a  certain  crudity,  a 
dearth  of  organism  in  this  wealth  of 
matter.  The  author  has  elsewhere  given 
his  proc^d/, 

*'  In  roy  investigations  I  have  always  pursued 
the  sanie  logical  plan,  the  reading  of  technical 
books,  visits  to  competent  men,  notes  taken  on 
the  spots  to  be  described." 

His  method  is  too  much  in  evidence  in 
this  compilation. 

As  the  endless  chain  of  his  views  upon 
every  subject  in  the  cosmos  swings 
around,  we  recognise  familiar  reason- 
ings. There  are  the  causes — climate, 
environment,  degenerating  influences  ; 
and  the  result — the  emotional  Italian  of 
shrewd  instincts,  satisfied  with  pleasure, 
incapable  of  sympathy  unless  he  himself 
is  suffering.  If  a  man  is  in  his  way,  like 
Gallo  he  may  send  him  poisoned  figs. 
When  angry,  like  Tito  he  may  hide  in 
the  dark  and  stab  his  enemy.  Even  his 
architecture  is  characteristic  of  feeling 
rather  than  of  spiritual  strength.  Visit- 
ing St.  Peter's  : 

"Suddenly  finding  himself  in  this  deserted 
opera  house,  all  aglow  with  flaring  gold  and  pur- 
ple, Pierre  could  but  remember  the  quivering 
gloom  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals  of  France,  where 
dim  crowds  sob  and  supplicate  amid  a  forest  of 


pillars.  In  presence  of  all  this  coremonial  maj- 
esty— this  huge  empty  pomp,  which  was  aJI 
Body — he  recalled  with  a  pang  the  emaciated 
architecture  and  statuary  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  were  all  Soul." 

The  power  of  heredity  is  invincible. 
Why  are  we  told  in  Chapter  II.,  and 
often  reminded  later,  of  Cassia  Bocca- 
nera's  ancient  love  story  ?  Because  in 
chapter  thirteen  her  descendant,  Bene- 
detta,  of  the  same  nature  and  the  same 
Beatrice  Cenci-like  beauty,  will  yield  to 
a  similar  flood  of  passion  and  die  with 
her  lover  Dario.  So  all  the  men  and 
women  are  really  mechanisms,  and  strug- 
gle vainly  for  free  will. 

Rome  is  tinged  with  symbolism.  Its 
dead  greatness,  like  miasma  over  the 
city,  weighs  down  the  new  generation 
with  the  inertia  of  satisfied  vanity  ;  and 
they  cannot  realise  that  without  fresh 
energy  they  are  doomed. 

A  tedious  mannerism  is  the  labelling 
of  each  person  with  a  recurrent  descrip- 
tive phrase.  Paparelli  may  be  like  an 
old  maid  ;  but  the  expression  need  not 
follow  him  so  tenaciously.  That  pale  de- 
cadent, Narcisse,  may  have  mauve  eyes  ; 
Benedetta,  a  childlike  face  and  valuable 
pearls  ;  Pieiina  may  look  as  if  gilded  by 
the  sun  ;  we  will  accept  such  facts  with- 
out repeated  statement. 

Rome  may  be  recommended  as  the 
most  interesting  of  guide-books.  It  tells 
what  to  see  and  how  to  get  there.  It 
gives  a  succession  of  views  in  colour  and 
light,  panoramas  of  Rome  from  its 
various  high  points — **  sun-baked"  un- 
der its  intense  sky,  its  historic  ruins 
crowned  by  the  blue  dome  of  St.  Peter's  ; 
and  all  in  that  strong  massive  style^  the 
self-conscious  attempt  of  the  man  who 
has  envied  Daudet  his  light  touch,  to 
make  up  in  force  and  mass  what  he  lacks 
in  grace  and  subtle  charm.  There  is  im- 
mense self-assertion  in  the  semi-authori- 
tative tone. 

What  is  the  end  of  it  all  ?  Abb6  Fro- 
ment  returns  to  Paris  with  no  other  solu- 
tion of  life  than  a  vague  dream  of  future 
human  unity,  of  **  mankind  at  last  with- 
out frontiers,  or  possibility  of  wars,  liv- 
ing by  just  labour  amid  a  universal  com- 
monwealth." Meantime  his  faith  is 
dead,  though  he  still  feels  "  the  ever- 
lasting need  of  the  divine  which  tortures 
human  creatures." 

To  Zola  an  exhausted  Catholicism  is 
kept  in  lifelike  motion  by  elaborate 
machinery,  and  faith  is  impossible  after 
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any  honest  and  rational  examination. 
So  he  would  hasten  a  renascence,  a  re- 
turn to  nature  interpreted  by  science,  in 
which  the  manual  for  the  baccalaureat 
examination  shall  materially  aid.  He 
would  speak  : 

**  The  eternal  protest  of  Nature  and  Life,  Ve- 
nus and  Hercules,  whom  one  may  bury  for  cen- 
turies beneath  the  soil,  but  who  nevertheless  one 
day  arise  from  it ;  and  though  one  may  seek  to 
wall  them  up  within  the  domineering,  stubborn, 
immutable  Vatican,  reig^  yet  even  there,  and  rule 
the  whole  wide  world  with  sovereign  power." 

Ernest  Alfred  Vizitelly  has  made  an 
exact  and  careful  translation,  taking 
his  author  very  seriously,  supplying  in 
an  occasional  foot-note  such  rare  bits  of 
information  as  Zola  omits,  and  treating 
him  to  slight  and  justifiable  modifica- 
tions. 

Indignant  at  the  secret  animosity 
which  continually  thwarts  him,  Pierre 
declares  to  Abb6  Paparelli  : 

*'  I  will  defend  my  book  by  a  fresh  one.  And 
that  book  I  promise  you  will  make  some  noise  in 
the  world,  for  it  will  sound  the  last  agony  of  a 
dying  religion,  which  one  must  make  all  haste 
to  bury  lest  its  ruins  should  poison  the  nations." 

Is  this  a  prophecy  for  Parish 

J.  G,  Cooke. 


ADVENTURES  IN  CRITICISM.* 

Mr.  Quiller  Couch  has  gathered  into 
a  volume  of  convenient  size  a  selection 
of  his  critical  papers  contributed  week 
by  week  to  the  Speaker. 

The  dates  of  publication  are  given, 
but  the  studies  are  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order  of  writers  dealt  with,  and 
in  the  space  of  400  pages  or  so  we  sur- 
vey a  fairly  wide  extent  of  English  lit- 
erature. Starting  with  Chaucer  and 
Shakespeare,  Defoe  and  Sterne,  we  soon 
pass  on  to  contemporary  writers,  such 
as  Mr.  John  Davidson,  Mr.  Hall  Caine, 
Mr.  Anthony  Hof)e,  and  the  author  of 
Trilby^  and  can  admire  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch's  sympathy  with  and  apprecia- 
tion of  varied  types  of  prose  and  poetry. 
The  adventures  are  mainly  among  poets 
and  novelists,  or  subjects  closely  con- 
nected with  the  arts  of  poetry  and  fic- 
tion, such  as  **  The  Popular  Conception 
of  a  Poet,"  **  Selection,**  and  •'Exter- 
nals,'* and  **  Q.**  comes  well  out  of  his 
various  encounters.     In  the  few  words 

*  Adventures  in  Criticism.  By  A.  T.  Quiller- 
Couch.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons. 
$1.50. 


of  introduction  he  apologises  for  the 
f  ragmen taiy  character  of  the  papers,  and 
hopes  that  they  **  may  be  worth  a  sec- 
ond reading,"  and  here  and  there  pef* 
h^ps  "suggest  the  outline  of  a  first 
principle.*'  They  are  certainly  very 
pleasant  reading,  and  worth  preserving, 
though  they  are  not  likely  to  have  the 
permanence  of  his  best  work  in  fiction. 
There  is,  of  course,  considering  the  lim- 
its in  which  these  studies  first  appeared, 
no  attempt  at  any  very  exhaustive  criti- 
cism of  any  of  the  writers  dealt  with, 
no  diving  into  the  depths,  nor  especially 
subtle  or  detailed  treatment.  They  are 
rather  literary  talks,  aiming  at  reviving 
or  increasing  interest  in  some  favourite 
author,  throwing  out  a  suggestion  for 
the  settlement  of  some  disputed  point, 
or  treating  appreciatively  a  new  book 
by  some  contemporaiy  writer.  We  feel 
very  soon  on  most  friendly  terms  with 
our  guide,  and  enjoy  the  frequent 
glimpses  of  his  own  personality,  and  his 
various  likes  and  dislikes.  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch  has  many  valuable  qualifications 
for  the  post  of  critic,  notably  his  inde- 
pendent judgment,  kindliness,  fairness, 
and  moderation.  As  an  instance  of  this 
temperate  fairness,  and  readiness  to  see 
and  make  allowance  for  another's  point 
of  view,  we  might  refer  to  the  article  on 
the  vexed  question  of  **  Bookstall  Cen- 
sorship." While  protesting  against  the 
right  of  "  Tom,  Dick,  Harry  and  Com- 
pany (Limited)  by  the  process  of  collar- 
ing a  commercial  monopoly  from  the 
railway  companies  to  be  exalted  into  the 
supreme  arbiters  of  what  men  or  women 
may  or  may  not  be  allowed  to  read,"  he 
recognises  that  they  may  be  **  honestly 
concerned  that  the  goods  they  purvey 
to  the  public  shall  be  goods  of  which 
their  consciences  approve.'*  "A  great 
deal  may  be  said  against  setting  up  a 
censorship  of  literature.  A  great  deal 
may  be  said  in  favour  of  a  censorship. 
But  if  a  censorship  there  must  be,  the 
censor  should  be  deliberately  chosen  for 
his  office,  and  in  exercising  his  power 
should  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
public  conscience  ...  let  the  commu- 
nity choose  a  man  whose  qualifications 
have  been  weighed,  a  man  on  whose 
judgment  it  decides  that  it  can  rely.*' 
If  a  censor  were  to  be  appointed,  one 
feels  that  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  himself 
would  be  eminently  fitted  for  the  posi- 
tion, and  that  he  would  exercise  his 
power  wisely  and  temperately. 
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He  has  blame  as  well  as  praise  to  be- 
stow, of  couise,  but  even  where  we  differ 
from  him,  and  admire  what  he  dislikes, 
or  consider  his  commendation  excessive, 
he  does  not  rouse  that  spiiit  of  antago- 
nism, of  blind  fury,  that  determination 
to  cling  to  our  own  opinion,  although 
we  see  it  to  be  erroneous,  which  some 
Clitics  manage  to  stir  within  us.  He  is 
always  persuasive,  courteous,  judicious, 
without  being  indifferent  or  lacking  in 
enthusiasm.  Even  the  Scot,  the  Bums 
enthusiast,  who  reads  that  **  Scots  wha 
hae*'  is  **  inspired  rant,'*  and  **  A  man's 
a  man  for  a'  that,'*  **  rather  poor  rant, 
neither  inspired  nor  even  quite  genuine, 
and  in  no  proper  sense  poetry  at  all," 
will  be  disposed  to  forgive  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch,  and  to  regard  his  want  of  taste 
as  his  misfortune  and  not  his  fault.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  anything  in 
praise  of  the  style — of  its  clearness, 
straightforwardness,  and  charm — or  to 
refer  to  the  many  pleasant  touches  of 
humour  which  enliven  the  book  ;  for 
those  who  know  and  enjoy  '*  Q-'s"  pre- 
vious work  will  know  what  to  expect. 

When,  in  obedience  to  the  hint  con- 
veyed in  the  preface,  we  turn  to  the  vol- 
ume and  search  for  some  **  outlines  of 
first  principles,"  though  we  may  not 
find  any  of  universal  application,  we 
come  across  some  interesting  statements 
of  Mr.  Quiller-Couch's  own  views  and 
aims.  He  is  a  fervent  lover  of  the  open 
air  and  of  a  country  life,  and  controverts 
the  idea  that  town,  or  rather  London 
life,  is  essential  to  acuteness  of  intellect 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  "  as 
if  a  man  may  not  concern  himself  with 
the  broader  problems  of  life,  and  attack 
them  with  all  the  apparatus  of  recorded 
experience,  unless  he  happen  to  live  on 
one  bank  or  other  of  the  Fleet  Ditch." 
**  I  do  suggest  that  this  open  air  quality" 
(of  the  English  novel)  **  is  a  characteris- 
tic worth  preserving,  and  that  nothing 
is  so  likely  to  efface  it  as  the  talk  of  the 
workshops.  It  is  worth  preserving  be- 
cause it  tends  to  keep  us  in  sight  of  the 
elemental  facts  of  human  nature.  After 
all,  men  and  women  depend  for  exist- 
ence on  the  earth  and  on  the  sky  that 
makes  earth  fertile,  and  man's  last  act 
will  be,  as  it  was  his  first,  to  till  the  soil. 
All  empires,  cities,  tumults,  civil  and  re- 
ligious wars,  are  transitory  in  compari- 
son. The  slow  toil  of  the  farm-labour-er, 
the  endurance  of  the  seaman,  outlast 
them  all."     The  whole  papei   on  "  Ex- 


ternals' '  is  a  very  suggestive  one.  We 
pay  too  much  attention  to  externals 
nowadays.  "  Human  documents,"  lo- 
cal colour,  open- air  effects  are  all  very 
well  in  their  way,  but  they  are  not  es- 
sentials, they  do  not  help  us  much  tow- 
ard that  knowledge  and  revelation  of 
the  human  heart  which  is  the  essential 
to  good  fiction.  "  You  will  never  sur- 
prise the  secret  of  a  soul  by  accumulat- 
ing notes  upon  Externals." 

There  is  an  interesting  appreciation 
of  Stevenson,  with  its  note  of  per- 
sonal indebtedness  to  his  influence. 
"  So  long  as  he  lived,  though  it  were 
far  from  Britain — though  we  had  never 
spoken  to  him,  and  he,  perhaps,  had 
baiely  heard  our  names — we  always 
wrote  our  best  for  Stevenson."  The 
"  Gieat  Heart  of  the  Public"  will  find 
some  salutary  home  truths  in  the  "  At- 
titude of  the  Public  toward  Letters" — 
but  we  must  not  multiply  instances, 
though  the  temptation  to  quote  is  gieat. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  introduce  read- 
ers to  a  very  delightful  book,  which 
stands  in  need  of  no  apology  or  intro- 
duction. 

Z.  G. 


A  BIOGRAPHY  OF  SHERIDAN.* 

It  was  Carlyle  who  declared  that  a 
well-wiitten  life  was  as  rare  as  a  well- 
spent  life.  Even  after  leading  Mr.  Rae's 
elaborate  volumes  one  may  doubt  wheth- 
er the  life  of  Richard  Biinsley  Sheridan 
was  altogether  well  spent ;  but  no  one 
may  dispute  the  fact  that  his  life  has 
been  ill  written  more  often  than  that  of 
almost  any  of  his  contemporaries.  In 
the  eighty  years  that  have  passed  since 
his  death  more  than  ten  times  has  his 
life  been  attempted.  An  otherwise  un- 
known Dr.  Watkins,  who  was  a  political 
opponent  of  Sheridan's,  rushed  out  a 
memoir  shortly  after  the  orator's  death, 
an  offensive  and  perfunctory  speci- 
men of  hackwork,  as  any  one  can  see 
who  will  examine  the  notes  which  Wat- 
kins  collected,  and  which  aie  now  pie- 
served  in  the  Dyce-Forster  library  at 
South  Kensington.  Then,  with  the  sanc- 
tion and  aid  of  the  family,  Moore  wrote 
the  book  which  has  hitheito  been  our 
main  source  of  information  for  the  facts 

*  Sheridan  :  A  Biography.  By  W.  Frascr 
Rae.  With  an  introduction  by  Sheridan's  great- 
grandson,  the  Marquess  of  Dufferin  and  Ava.  2 
vols.     New  York  :   Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $7.00. 
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of  Sheridan's  career.  But  Moore  tired 
of  his  task,  and  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  be  either  as  accurate  or  as  ample  as 
he  could  easily  have  been  with  the  mate- 
rials in  his  possession  ;  and  he  was  fur- 
ther hampered  by  an  unwillingness  to 
record  anything  which  might  tell  against 
his  Whig  friends.  Besides,  Moore  was 
always  a  most  candid  friend  ;  and  it  has 
been  noted  that  the  reputation  of  Byron 
also  sank  after  Moore  had  written  his 
biography. 

Then  a  certain  Professor  Smyth,  other- 
wise as  unknown  as  Dr.  Watkins,  pri- 
vately printed  his  recollections  of  the 
author  of  The  School  for  Scandal ;  and 
his  ungenerous  essay  was  utilised  by  the 
writer  of  the  brief  biography  prefixed  to 
the  Bohn  edition  of  Sheridan's  plays. 
Smyth's  book  called  forth  from  Sheri- 
dan's granddaughter  (then  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Norton,  and  afterward  Lady  Ster- 
ling-Maxwell) a  scorching  letter,  which 
the  curious  can  find  in  the  old  Princeton 
Review^  in  a  paper  of  mine  on  **  Sheri- 
dan and  his  Biographers,*'  and  which 
was  given  to  me  for  publication  by  her 
brother,  the  late  Richard  Brinsley  Sheri- 
dan, of  Frampton  Court. 

Then  came  a  well-nigh  worthless  vol- 
ume on  Sheridan  and  his  Times y  by  an 
octogenarian  whose  name  was  Earle,  so 
Mr.  Rae  informs  us  ;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  absolutely  worthless  vol- 
ume, the  contribution  of  Mis.  Oliphant 
to  the  otherwise  admirable  English  Men 
of  Letters  Series  of  Mr.  John  Morley. 
I  should  call  Mrs.  Oliphant's  Sheridan 
positively  the  very  poorest  biography 
ever  written  by  any  bod}'  in  any  lan- 
guage, if  I  did  not  know  that  her  biog- 
raphy of  Moliere  in  Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Readers  was  poorer  still.  Mrs. 
Norton  had  announced  her  intention  of 
writing  a  book  to  be  called  The  Lives  of 
the  SheridanSy  but  she  never  accomplished 
her  purpose  ;  and  after  her  death  this 
title  was  used  by  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald 
for  two  volumes  as  ungrammatical  and 
as  slovenly  as  his  earlier  volumes  on  the 
elder  Dumas,  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  uncritical. 

In  a  summaiy  memoir  of  my  own, 
prefixed  to  my  edition  of  Sheridan's 
comedies.  The  Rivals  and  The  School  for 
Scandal^  and  in  the  little  volume  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Lloyd  Sanders  to  the 
Great  Writers  Series,  a  more  favourable 
view  was  taken  of  Sheridan's  character 
and  of  his  career.     And  now  Mr.  Fraser 


Rae,  with  all  the  assistance  that  Sheri- 
dan's descendants  can  give  him,  has  pre- 
pared the  present  biography  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  will  be  accepted  here- 
after as  the  authoritative  source  of  in- 
formatipn,  supplanting  Moore's  memoir. 
And  certainly  Mr.  Rae  has  spared  no  • 
pains  to  get  at  the  exact  facts  of  Sheri- 
dan's life,  and  to  set  them  down  fully 
and  carefully. 

He  shows  us  that  Halhed  was  the  real 
author  of  the  burlesque  of  Jupiter^  part 
of  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  that  Sheridan  did  no  more 
than  revise  his  friend's  work.  He  tells 
us  also  that  Halhed  was  the  sole  author 
of  the  translation  of  Aristaenetus,  which 
has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  the  two  friends  conjointly.  He 
straightens  out  the  complicated  story  of 
Sheridan's  duels  with  Captain  Mathews, 
whist-player  and  blackguard.  He  sets 
forth  distinctly  the  ciicumstances  of 
Sheridan's  courtship  of  Miss  Linley,  and 
of  his  marriage  ;  and  he  [gives  us  many 
interesting  letters  of  Mrs.  Sheridan's  to 
her  husband.  He  makes  clear  to  us  just 
what  relation  it  was  that  Sheridan  sus- 
tained toward  the  Prince  of  Wales,  prov- 
ing Sheridan's  Celtic  loyalty  to  the  per- 
son of  his  future  sovereign,  and  proving 
also  the  selfishness  and  ingratitude  of 
the  future  George  the  Fourth.  He  clears 
up  all  the  needless  mystery  which  hung 
over  Sheridan's  death-bed.  He  traces 
Sheridan's  career  as  a  politician,  and  has 
no  difficulty  in  showing  that  Sheridaa 
was  not  only  an  admirable  debater  but 
also  a  hard-working  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  having  principles 
of  his  own  which  he  refused  to  swerve 
from,  and  ready  repeatedly  to  sacrifice 
party  advantage  to  broad  patriotism. 
He  goes  to  the  verbatim  reports  of 
Sheridan's  great  speeches,  and  is  thus 
enabled  to  get  at  Sheridan's  real  words, 
free  from  the  fustian  with  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  admixed. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Rae's  conscientious 
labours  must  be  to  raise  Sheridan  in  the 
estimation  of  all  unprejudiced  readers, 
who  are  now  for  the  first  time  enabled 
to  see  the  man  as  he  really  was.  And 
it  is  thei  ef ore  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Rae  is  now  and  again  tempted  to  claim 
for  the  subject  of  his  biography  more 
than  the  facts  always  justify.  Mr.  Rae 
never  attempts  to  conceal  the  things 
which  tell  against  Sheridan,  although — 
very   properly — he  does  not  dwell   on 
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them.  But  Mr.  Rae  is  inclined  some- 
times to  make  a  plea  of  confession  and 
avoidance,  as  the  lawyers  term  it.  His 
tone  is  generally  that  of  the  advocate 
who  holds  a  brief  for  the  defence.  His 
attitude  is  thus  likely  to  arouse  opposi- 
tion. The  fact  is,  that  Sheridan  was  very 
human,  having  good  and  evil  struggling 
within  him  always.  He  was  kindly  and 
he  was  generous  ;  but  he  was  so  careless 
that  one  creditor  had  to  wait  for  money, 
while  another  was  paid  twice.  He  had 
a  very  high  standard  of  honour,  public 
and  private  ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  the 
eighteenth  centuiy,  after  all,  with  the 
failings  of  the  men  of  those  days  ;  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  overtaken  with  wine, 
and  he  visited  Crewe  Hall  with  his  wife, 
although  Mrs.  Crewe  had  been  his  mis- 
tress, and  although  his  wife  knew  this, 
and  although  Mrs.  Crewe  knew  that 
Mis.  Sheridan  knew  it.  He  was  capa- 
ble of  intensely  hard  work  if  occasion 
called  for  it ;  but  oidinarily  he  was  in- 
dolent and  procrastinating.  The  core 
of  his  character  was  sound  and  whole- 
some ;  his  intentions  were  nearly  always 
excellent,  and  so  were  his  actions  often, 
but  not  always.  If  only  he  had  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  trained  in  his  youth 
to  self-control,  his  career  might  have 
been  veiy  different.  As  it  was,  there 
was  a  weakness  which  his  associates  felt 
instinctively,  and  which  prevented  his 
attaining  the  political  position  his  pow- 
ers and  his  services  entitled  him  to  ex- 
pect. And  there  must  have  been  some 
cause  other  than  those  which  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  empty  term  of  **  bad 
luck"  to  account  for  the  shabby  treat- 
ment he  has  received  from  seven  biogra- 
phers out  of  ten. 

The  fame  of  the  politician  and  of  the 
public  speaker  fades  swiftly  as  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day  are  answered  one  by 
one  ;  but  the  fame  of  the  man  of  letters 
endures  as  long  as  his  works  are  read. 
Sheridan's  comedies  continue  to  appear 
in  new  editions  year  after  year,  and  they 
continue  to  be  acted  night  after  night. 
The  Rivals  and  The  School  for  Scandal 
have  held  their  own  on  the  stage  for  now 
nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter,  although 
no  play  by  any  of  Sheridan's  contempo- 
raries is  now  seen  on  our  stage  saving 
only  She  Stoops  to  Conquer^  by  another 
Irishman,  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Without 
saying  it  in  so  many  words,  Mr.  Rae 
seems  to  suggest  that  Sheridan  is  the 
greatest  of    English   comic  dramatists 


since  Shakespeare.  If  the  proof  of  a 
play  is  in  the  performance,  Mr.  Rae 
might  have  made  this  assertion  boldly, 
for  his  plays  withstand  this  test  moi« 
successfully  than  those  of  any  other  Eng- 
lish dramatist  with  the  sole  exception 
of  Shakespeare. 

Brander  Matthews. 


TWO  NEW  STORIES  BY  MISS  POOL.* 

'*  Given  honour,  truth,  a  strong  will, 
a  passionate  nature,  against  a  forbidden 
love,  what  will  be  the  answer  to  that 
problem  ?"  Miss  Pool  herself  puts  this 
question  into  the  mouth  of  her  heroine's 
husband  ;  and  yet,  in  the  case  of  Judith 
Gerald,  the  answer  is  never  for  one  mo- 
ment feft  in  doubt — for  the  interest  of 
this  story  does  not  centre  in  the  conflict 
betwixt  loyalty  and  license,  but  rather 
in  the  experiences  of  a  woman  to  whom 
disloyalty  is  impossible. 

To  those  who  have  read  The  Two 
SalomeSy  Mrs,  Gerald  offers  a  striking 
contrast  of  psychological  analysis.  The 
girl  Salome,  it  will  be  remembered,  when 
removed  from  her  accustomed  environ- 
ment, discovered  that  her  uprightness 
was  but  a  mantle  wrapped  about  her 
soul  by  circumstance.  The  uprightness 
of  Judith,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  very 
tissue  of  the  soul  itself,  forbidding  the 
slightest  deviation  from  relentless  truth 
even  by  so  much  as  the  plausible  manipu- 
lation of  a  questioner's  meaning.  **  You 
are  the  first  woman  I  ever  knew  who 
even  knew  what  honour  meant — ^just  as 
a  man  is  sometimes  able  to  know  it,  I 
mean.  Women  have  a  kind  of  honesty 
often,  but  of  honour  they  know  pitiably 
little."  Thus  speaks  Judith's  husband, 
thereby  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  for 
whosoever  will  pick  it  up. 

In  all  works  of  fiction  the  secret  of 
vitality  and  strength  lies  in  a  truthful 
delineation  of  human  emotion.  With 
Mrs,  Gerald  this  is  eminently  the  case  ; 
and  if  the  wholesome  relaxation  from 
intensity  of  feeling  which,  for  most  na- 
tures, makes  pain  endurable,  seems  to 
be  given  too  little  place,  it  is  rather  due 
to  the  character  about  whom  interest 
centres  than  to  the  author's  inability 
to  take  a  comprehensive  view   of    life. 

*  Mrs.  Gerald.  By  Maria  Louise  Pool.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Bros.    $r.50. 

In  a  Dyke  Shanty.  By  Maria  Louise  PooL 
New  York :  Stone  &  Kimball.    $r.so. 
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Judith  Gerald,  with  her  peculiar  charm 
and  intense  nature,  might,  indeed,  seem 
a  somewhat  improbable  person,  did  not 
the  author  make  the  charm  felt  as  a 
reality  and  the  intensity  seem  a  genuine 
strain  of  nature. 

In  his  portrayal  of  emotion  the  writer 
may  prefer,  as  do  our  modern  realists, 
to  let  us  imagine,  from  surface  appear- 
ances, the  life  that  lies  beneath,  or  he 
may  invite  us  to  stand  at  one  side  and 
look  on  like  spectators  at  a  show.  There 
are  other  writers,  however,  who  endow 
us  with  the  magic  of  their  own  insight, 
and  carry  us  with  them  into  the  most 
secret  chambers  of  the  human  heart. 
Miss  Pool  is  one  of  these,  and  through 
the  whole  length  of  Mrs.  Gerald  we  are 
held  by  an  almost  poignant  sympathy  to 
the  men  and  women  who  figure  in  its 
pages.  The  study  of  character  in  Mrs, 
Gerald  does  not  so  much  concern  itself 
with  development  through  circumstance 
as  with  characters  already  moulded  and 
held  in  the  clutch  of  such  crucial  ex- 
periences as  most  vividly  reveal  their 
peculiar  strength  and  weakness.  For 
her  characters  do  not  strut  self-con- 
sciously across  the  pages  to  an  accom- 
paniment of  brilliant  epigrams  and  wise 
comments,  but  live  out  their  destinies 
according  to  their  natures,  just  as  men 
and  women  in  real  life  must  do. 

The  plot  of  Mrs.  Gerald^  though  not 
new  in  its  bare  outline,  is  developed 
with  a  power  and  originality  of  concep- 
tion which  give  place  to  many  striking 
situations.  There  are  few  scenes  in  any 
novel  which,  for  dramatic  power  and 
uncanny  pathos,  surpass  the  striking 
picture  of  Judith  following  her  dement- 
ed husband  over  the  moonlit  African 
desert,  that  he  may  keep  his  mysterious 
appointment  at  Biskra.  The  position  of 
Judith,  as  between  her  husband  and  the 
man  she  loves,  is  unique,  and  is  traced 
with  unwavering  strength  and  precision 
even  to  its  bitter  end. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  strong  a  story 
as  this  should  be  marred  in  its  artistic 
effect  by  the  use  of  detached  phrases 
for  chapter  headings.  Further  editions 
could  well  be  spared  such  disfigurement, 
should  the  book  attain  the  success  we 
predict  for  it.  For  Mrs.  Gerald^  by  virtue 
of  its  dramatic  power  and  its  masterly 
portrayal  of  human  passion,  easily  takes 
precedence  of  Miss  Pool's  former  work. 

From  Mrs.  Gerald  to  In  a  Dike  Shanty 
is  a  far  cry.     This  slight  story  appeared 


before  its  more  ambitious  sister,  as 
though  to  show  how  playful  and  rest- 
ful, how  appreciative  of  the  ordinary 
humdrum  course  of  events  its  author 
could  be.  So  natural  and  lifelike  are 
the  sayings  and  doings  recorded  in  this 
little  volume  that  one  might  almost  be- 
lieve it  was  really  written,  from  time  to 
time,  during  the  author's  stay  in  her 
dike  shanty,  and  that  she  was  very  wise 
to  carry  a  note-book  in  her  pocket,  that 
she  might  jot  down  therein  the  charm- 
ingly quaint  things  her  neighbouts  did 
and  said.  Knowing,  however,  that  veri- 
similitude may  not  be  attained  in  this 
way,  all  credit  must  be  given  to  the  fin- 
ished art  manifested  by  the  author,  and 
through  faith  in  her  insight  we  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  far  more  delightful  to 
read  of  Miss  Pool's  residence  in  a  dike 
shanty  than  it  could  possibly  be  to  re- 
side in  one  ourselves.  To  us  the  neigh- 
bours might  prove  wearisome  or  even 
vulgar,  and  the  dike  itself  a  monotonous 
stretch  of  flat  land. 

In  the  pages  of  this  book,  however, 
the  country  folk  of  **  Ma'shfield"  are  re- 
freshingly quaint  and  their  lives  are  full 
of  interest — since  high  qualities  as  well 
as  strange  follies  do  often  masquerade 
under  the  garb  of  awkward  rusticity. 
And  the  dike  (Miss  Pool's  dike,  that  is) 
has  about  it  something  strangely  win- 
ning and  restful.  One  should  not  miss 
viewing  it  through  the  author's  eyes,  and 
thus  taking  a  lesson  in  seeing  which 
might  be  applied  to  other  localities. 
More  than  this,  one  should  not  miss 
calling  at  Mar  Baker's  house,  and  stow- 
ing hay  with  **  Mar  Baker's  idjit."  We 
have  a  suspicion  there  are  other  women 
like  that  in  other  places,  whom  we  con- 
sider quite  ordinary  and  upon  whom  we 
should  not  think  of  calling.  Then  there 
is  Virginia  Vance.  She  is  **  kinder 
Southern  by  birth,  but  there's  a  good 
deal  of  Yankee  to  her."  Readers  of 
Miss  Pool's  former  work  know  well  how 
she  delights  in  bringing  the  New  Eng- 
land character  into  contrast  with  the 
Southern  ;  but  this  combination  of  the 
two  types  is  most  charming.  So  much 
so,  indeed,  that  it  is  no  wonder  Virginia 
had,  in  the  matter  of  lovers,  an  embar- 
rassment of  riches.  By  an  unfortunate 
(or  is  it  fortunate  ?)  use  of  the  little  pro- 
noun him  the  reader  may  fix  upon  a 
'*  happy  ending"  to  these  love  affairs  or 
otherwise  entirely  according  to  his  taste 
in  such  matters.     Let  the  reader  of  the 
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last  page  decide  for  himself  whether 
Virginia's  heart  belonged  to  the  man 
she  is  about  to  marry  or  to  her  **  Ma'sh- 
field"  lover. 

One  could  wish  that  the  final  tragedy 
had  been  omitted.  The  instinct  of  the 
writer  does  not  allow  her  to  bring  out 
the  full  honor  and  solemnity  of  it — for 
the  voice  of  the  book,  though  it  has  notes 
of  pathos  and  many  tender  vibrations,  is 
light  in  quality  and  unfitted  for  deep, 
stirring  notes.  If  Miss  Pool's  former 
work  has  at  times  strained  emotionalism 
even  to  the  point  of  weariness  there  is 
no  such  tendency  manifest  in  this  story. 
Though  so  lightly  sketched,  the  dike 
shanty  and  the  **  Ma'shfield"  folk  seem, 
after  closing  the  volume,  more  real  and 
abiding  than  do  many  places  and  char- 
acters described  with  a  more  elaborate 


pen, 


Virginia  Yeaman  Remnitz. 


TWO  STUDIES  IN  COLONIAL  HISTORY.* 

Martha  Bock^e  Flint's  Early  Long 
Island  is  a  local  history  of  the  conven- 
tional type.  It  has  much  to  say  of  dis- 
coverers and  explorers,  of  the  conflict- 
ing boundary  claims  of  the  Dutch  and 
English,  of  the  political  relations  of  the 
Long  Island  settlements  to  one  another, 
to  Connecticut  and  New  York,  to  Eng- 
land and  the  Netherlands.  One  third 
of  the  text  is  taken  up  with  an  account 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Loyalists  during 
the  Revolution  and  of  their  dispersion 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  In  other  words, 
this  is  primarily  a  political  history.  It 
has  little  to  say  of  domestic  economy,  of 
social  institutions,  and  of  industrial  con- 
ditions. Now,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  invest  local  history  so  constructed 
with  any  general  philosophical  interest. 
The  absence  of  great  personalities  and 
profound  public  policies  places  the  local 
historian  under  a  disadvantage  which 
can  be  overcome  only  by  subordinating 
the  political  to  the  economic  and  social 
elements.  The  historical  importance  of 
Long  Island,  in  particular,  is  social  and 
economic  rather   than    political.     Here 

*  Early  Long  Island  :  A  Colonial  Study.  By 
Martha  Bock6e  Flint.  New  York :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     $3.50  net. 

The  Making  of  Pennsylvania  :  An  Analysis  of 
the  Elements  of  the  Population  and  the  Formative 
Influences  that  Created  one  of  the  Greatest  of  the 
American  States.  By  Sidney  George  Fisher. 
Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.     $1.50. 


Dutch  and  English  communal  institu- 
tions can  be  studied  in  their  original 
purity,  and  the  processes  noted  by  which 
they  were  ultimately  amalgamated. 
Some  study  of  local  institutions  has  in- 
deed been  attempted  in  the  present  in- 
stance ;  but  the  result  is  meagre,  and 
one  reaches  the  end  of  the  volume  with- 
out any  distinct  impression  of  the  so- 
cial, economic,  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  communities  about  which  he  has 
been  reading.  Exception  must  also  be 
taken  to  the  extremely  unfavourable  judg- 
ment pronounced  on  the  measures  taken 
by  the  Patriot  party  against  the  Loyal- 
ists. It  may  be  admitted  that  the  politi- 
cal agitation  which  led  to  the  Revolu- 
tion was  begun  without  any  desire  for 
independence.  But  it  is  strong  language 
to  say  that  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  a  ' '  breach  of  faith  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  as  well  as  to  the 
statesmen  who  had  in  Parliament  zeal- 
ously championed  the  American  cause." 
The  political  agitation,  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  carried  on  in  common  by 
the  Americans  and  the  English  New 
Whigs,  had  for  its  object  to  secure  an 
equitable  representation  in  Parliament. 
When  the  desired  reform  was  refused  by 
both  Crown  and  Parliament,  revolution 
was  the  logical  outcome  of  the  struggle, 
so  far  as  the  Americans  were  concerned  ; 
and  if  ever  a  revolutionary  body  pos- 
sessed a  popular  representative  character 
it  was  the  Congress  which  adopted  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Further- 
more, the  vote  on  the  declaration  was 
postponed  several  weeks  in  order  that 
the  sentiment  of  those  colonies  might  be 
obtained  which  had  not  already  been 
heard  from.  The  refusal  of  a  majority 
of  the  population  of  Long  Island  to  ac- 
cept independence  constituted  a  serious 
menace  to  the  popular  cause,  and  the 
raiding  of  the  fair  plantations  of  the 
island  was  justified  on  precisely  the 
same  ground  on  which  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  was  devastated  at  a  later  day, 
namely,  military  necessity.  The  pio- 
sciiption  of  the  Loyalists  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolution  stands  in  unfavouiable 
contrast  with  the  magnanimity  shown 
by  the  North  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  But  the  circumstances  were  dif- 
ferent. The  Loyalists  were  a  numerous 
and  influential  party.  There  was  no  as- 
surance that,  like  the  slaveholders  of  the 
South  at  a  later  period,  they  would  ac- 
cept the  arbitrament  of   the  sword  as 
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final ;  and  the  danger  from  the  presence 
of  a  large  body  of  disaffected  voteis 
within  their  territories  was  very  real  to 
the  weak  democracies  that  had  but  just 
begun  their  career  of  independence.  It 
is  the  privilege  of  history  to  do  justice 
to  a  lost  cause,  but  to  do  justice  to  the 
Loyalists  the  historian  need  cast  no 
odium  on  the  patriots.  Apart  from  its 
meagre  treatment  of  social  and  economic 
questions,  and  apart  from  its  partisan 
defence  of  the  Loyalists,  this  history  of 
Long  Island  is  a  work  of  considerable 
merit.  It  is  unimpeachable  from  a  po- 
litical and  literary  point  of  view,  is  full 
of  interesting  citations  from  unpublished 
town  records  and  from  Loyalist  docu- 
ments of  the  Revolutionary  era,  and  con- 
tains a  well-selected  bibliography. 

Mr.  Fisher's  Making  of  Pennsylvania  is 
an  analysis  of  the  population  and  the  for- 
mative influences  that  created  the  Key- 
stone State.  The  New  England  and  the 
Southern  colonies  were,  on  the  whole, 
founded  by  people  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon 
stock.  The  populations  of  the  middle 
colonies  were  of  a  thoroughly  mixed 
origin.  Perhaps  no  colony  had  so  great 
a  mixture  of  languages,  nationalities, 
and  religions  as  Pennsylvania.  Dutch, 
Swedes,  English,  Germans,  Scotch-Irish, 
Welsh,  Quakers,  Presbyterians,  Episco- 
palians, Lutherans,  Reformed,  Mennon- 
ites,  Tunkers,  Moravians — sectaries  of 
all  nations  were  to  be  found  within  its 
borders.  No  accurate  estimate  of  the 
numerical  relations  which  these  several 
elements  held  toward  one  another  is 
possible.  Franklin  maintained  that  the 
Quakers  and  the  Germans  constituted 
each  one  third  of  the  population.  The 
action  and  reaction  of  so  many  diverse 
nationalities  and  religions  on  each  other 
was  conducive  to  a  spirit  of  toleration — 
a  spirit  further  encouraged  by  the  free- 
dom from  dogma  common  to  both  the 
Quakers  and  the  German  sects.  The 
spirit  of  religious  toleration  in  turn  fos- 
tered the  study  of  science  and  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  development  of  the  me- 
chanic arts.  It  would  be  unprofitable 
to  follow  Mr.  Fisher  through  his  rather 
prolix  exposition  of  the  religious  opin- 
ions of  the  different  sects.  But  his  ob- 
servations on  the  effect  of  free  thought 
on  legislation  and  on  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences are  worth  repeating.  Religious 
liberty  was  the  law  of  the  land.  Trea- 
son and  murder  were  the  only  crimes 
punished   with   death.     Prison   reform, 


hospitals,  and  charitable  institutions  of 
all  kinds  flourished  in  Pennsylvania  long 
before  they  were  introduced  into  the 
other  colonies.  Philadelphia  had  the 
first  American  medical  school  and  the 
first  philosophical  society,  while  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  at  Phila- 
delphia is  the  oldest  and  most  complete 
institution  of  its  kind  in  America.  The 
first  great  American  scientist  was  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  David  Rittenhouse 
gained  a  world-wide  reputation  by  his 
observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus. 
John  Bartram  was  the  first  botanist  to 
describe  the  plants  of  the  New  World. 
Alexander  Wilson  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can ornithologist.  Thomas  Godfrey 
made  a  permanent  improvement  in  the 
quadrant.  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwallader 
wrote  the  first  American  book  on  a 
medical  subject,  while  Dr.  Rush  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  father  of  Ameri- 
can medicine.  The  cultivation  of  sci- 
ence gave  an  impetus  to  the  mechanic 
arts.  In  spite  of  royal  prohibitions, 
Pennsylvania  erected  manufactories  in 
which  she  made  hats,  carpets,  glassware, 
and  linen  goods.  She  also  built  ships 
and  produced  great  quantities  of  pig 
iron.  She  was  thus  prepared  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out  to  enter  at  once 
upon  a  splendid  industrial  career  which 
has  made  her  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous States  of  the  Union. 

M,  A,  Mikkdsen, 


WEIR  OF  HERMISTON.* 

**  Mind  you,  I  expect  The  Justice  Clerk 
[that  was  the  earlier  name]  to  be  my 
masterpiece,"  wrote  Stevenson  from 
Vailima.  He  left  it  a  fragment,  but  he 
had  already  made  it  a  masterpiece. 
There  is  no  need  to  talk  in  any  condi- 
tional tense,  and  say  that  had  he  lived  to 
finish  this  story  it  must  have  been  a  great 
one.  We  have  all  its  essentials  in  the 
portion  bequeathed  to  us  as  the  last 
message  of  his  power  ;  and  that  portion 
reflects  Stevenson  at  his  very  highest,  a 
Stevenson  we  had  not  heard  from,  save 
in  hasty  glimpses,  since  Kidnapped^  and 
only  beheld  in  a  glass  of  promise  before 
then.  In  a  shivering  world  we  like 
pleasantness,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 

*  Weir  of  Hermiston.  An  Unfinished  Romance. 
By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 
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the  gaiety  alternating  with  the  not  in- 
tolerable melancholy  in  the  comradeship 
of  Alan  and  David  will  always  win 
readier  favour  than  Weir  of  Hermiston^ 
whose  tragedy  is  of  a  kind  that  does  not 
even  bring  the  relief  of  a  melting  mood. 
But  in  the  stricter  courts,  where  imagi- 
nation and  mental  force  are  the  tests, 
this  fragment  will  at  least  hold  its  own, 
backed  though  Kidnapped  is  by  its  own 
exquisite  grace,  and  our  very  hearty 
affection.  Till  young  Archie  Weir  leaves 
Edinburgh  for  the  seclusion  of  Hermis- 
ton — and  the  excellence  does  not  stop 
there  by  any  means — the  story  is  a  fault- 
less reading  of  human  nature,  and,  un- 
less we  carp  at  very  little  things,  fault- 
less in  its  workmanship.  If  one  were  to 
ask  for  the  other  chapters  of  English 
fiction,  produced  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  that  could  mate  these,  how  many 
could  bide  the  test  ?  Hermiston  is  a 
great  character,  greatly  painted.  He 
dominates  you  as  he  did  his  feeble,  help- 
less wife,  his  sensitive,  revolting  son, 
his  much  tried  brother  judges,  his  writh- 
ing victims  in  the  dock.  All  disapprove, 
many  hate  ;  but  they  instinctively  stand 
aside,  their  own  powers  withering  up 
before  his.  It  is  a  character  that  even 
with  an  able  novelist  might  have  ended 
in  an  honourable  failure.  But  there  is 
no  weak  stroke  in  Stevenson's  portrait. 
And  there  is  no  over-elaboration.  Sub- 
tler methods  he  may  have  used  in  the 
presentation  of  some  other  personages, 
but  nowhere  else  have  his  strokes  been 
so  forcible  and  so  ceitain.  See  my  lord 
with  Archie — 

"Sympathy  is  not  due  to  these  steadfast  iron 
natures.  If  he  failed  to  gain  his  son's  friendship, 
or  even  his  son's  toleration,  on  he  went  up  the 
great,  bare  staircase  of  his  duty,  uncheered  and 
undepressed.  .  .  .  The  lamp  shone  for  many 
hundred  days  upon  these  two  at  table — my  lord, 
ruddy,  gloomy,  and  unreverent ;  Archie  with  a 
potential  brightness  that  was  always  dimmed  and 
veiled  in  that  society,  and  there  were  not,  per- 
haps, in  Christendom  two  men  more  radically 
strangers.  The  father,  with  a  grand  simplicity, 
either  spoke  of  what  interested  himself,  or  main- 
tained an  unaffected  silence.  The  son  turned  in 
his  head  for  some  topic  that  should  be  quite  safe, 
that  would  spare  him  fresh  evidence  either  of  my 
lord's  inherent  grossness  or  of  the  innocence  of 
his  inhumanity  ;  treading  gingerly  the  ways  of 
intercourse,  like  a  lady  gathering  up  her  skirts  in 
a  by-path.  If  he  made  a  mistake,  and  my  lord 
began  to  abound  in  matter  of  offence,  Archie  drew 
himself  up,  his  brow  grew  dark,  his  share  of  the 
talk  expired ;  but  my  lord  would  faithfully  and 
cheerfully  continue  to  pour  out  the  worst  of  him- 
self before  his  silent  and  offended  son. 

Well,  it's  a  poor  heart  that  never  rejoices  !' 


«i  t 


he  would  say,  at  the  conclusion  of  such  a  night- 
mare interview.  *  But  I  must  get  to  my  plew. 
stilts.'  And  he  would  seclude  himself  as  usual 
in  the  back  room,  and  Archie  go  forth  into  the 
night  and  the  city  quivering  with  animosity  and 
scorn." 

Here  he  is  on  the  bench — 

"  Honest  all  through,  he  did  not  affect  the  virtue 
of  impartiality  ;  this  was  no  case  for  refinement ; 
there  was  a  man  to  be  banged,  he  would  have 
said,  and  he  was  hanging  him.  Nor  was  it  pos- 
sible to  see  his  lordship  and  acquit  him  of  gusto 
in  the  task.  It  was  ploin  he  gloried  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  trained  faculties,  in  the  clear  sight 
which  pierced  at  once  into  the  joint  of  fact,  in  the 
rude,  unvarnished  gibes  with  which  he  demolished 
every  figment  of  defence.  He  took  his  ease  and 
jested,  unbending  in  that  solemn  place  with  some 
of  the  freedom  of  the  tavern  ;  and  the  rag  of  man 
with  the  flannel  round  his  neck  was  hunted  gal- 
lows ward  with  jeers." 

There  is  another  masterpiece  of  por- 
traiture in  the  book,  and  that  a  woman. 
But  it  is  not  either  of  the  two  Kirsties — 
only  the  poor  feckless  religious  enthusi- 
ast that  the  terrible  Hermiston  had  taken 
to  wife.  The  only  worldliness  she  ever 
shows  is  in  her  evasive  defence  of  her 
lord  to  their  child,  who  asked  uncom- ' 
fortable  questions  when  the  rabble  de- 
nounced the  judge.  **  Keep  me,  my 
precious  !"  she  exclaimed. 

'*  Keep  me,  my  dear !  this  is  poleetical,  ye 
must  never  asjit  me  anything  poleetical.  Your 
father  is  a  great  man,  my  dear,  and  it's  no  for 
you  or  me  to  be  judging  him  I"  .  .  .  *'  Mrs. 
Weir's  philosophy  of  life  was  summed  in  one  ex- 
pression— tenderness.  In  her  view  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  was  all  lighted  up  with  a  glow  out 
of  the  doors  of  hell,  good  people  must  walk  there 
in  a  kind  of  ecstasy  of  tenderness.  The  beasts 
and  plants  had  no  souls ;  they  were  here  but  for  a 
day,  and  let  that  day  pass  gently  !  And  as  for 
the  immortal  men,  on  what  black,  downward  path 
were  manv  of  them  wending,  and  to  what  a  hor- 
ror of  an  immortality  !  " 

**  She  was  a  dwaibly  body  from  the 
first,"  said  Hermiston  when  he  heard 
of  her  death.  **  Puir  bitch,"  said  he, 
'*  puir  bitch  !"  when  he  looked  on  her 
dead.  Stevenson  has  at  last  made  a 
real  living  woman,  and  this  is  she. 
There  are  champions,  I  know,  of  Bar- 
bara Grant  and  of  Catriona  ;  there  will 
be  perhaps  many  to  admire  the  old 
Kirsty  and  the  young.  But  I  think  his 
one  success  with  womankind  is  the 
**  tender,  tearful,  incompetent"  wife  of 
the  Hanging  Judge.  There  is  a  notable 
description  of  a  girl  tossing  about  in 
the  first  stage  of  the  malady  of  love  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  the  love  story  here, 
as  a  whole,  gives  Stevenson  a  claim  to 
be  ranked  with  those  who  can  create 
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one  with  particular  force  and  distinc- 
tion. The  austere  young  man  entering, 
by  love,  the  dark  valley  which  you  feel 
will  close  about  him  soon,  holds  your 
thoughts,  but  not  the  girl  ;  the  back- 
ground of  grey  hills,  huddling  **  one  be- 
hind another  like  a  herd  of  cattle  into 
the  sunset,"  are  more  real  than  the 
beauties  and  coquetries  of  the  maiden. 
The  fact  is,  the  maiden,  for  ail  he  tries 
to  deck  her  prettily,  is  only  an  instru- 
ment of  fate  in  Stevenson's  hands.  His 
heart  is  with  her  lover,  faring  to  his 
destiny  in  that  field  of  the  hills. 

Mr.  Colvin  in  a  full  editorial  note 
gives  what  is  known  of  Stevenson's  in- 
tentions about  the  end  of  the  story. 
That  he  would  have  got  over  the  diffi- 
culty which  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
Hanging  Judge  passing,  or  at  least  con- 
senting to,  the  sentence  of  death  on  his 
only  son  for  the  murder  of  his  sweet- 
heart's seducer,  is  certain.  I  think  that 
and  the  death  of  Hermiston  are  the  only 
facts  I  want  to  know.  Many  plans 
must  run  through  a  story-teller's  mind 
before  he  resolves  on  the  inevitable  end, 
which  indeed  he  may  struggle  against. 
The  rescue  of  Archie  by  the  four  Elliotts 
would  have  been  a  great  incident ;  bald- 
ly suggested,  his  escape  to  America  with 
the  girl  who  had  allowed  herself  to  be 
seduced  in  revenge  for  wounded  vanity, 
suggests  nothing  pleasing  and  nothing 
inevitable.  But  I  am  convinced,  from 
the  masterly  air  about  the  whole  prog- 
ress of  the  story  as  we  know  it,  that 
Stevenson  would  not  have  failed.  The 
curtain  must  fall  for  us  now  at  the  death 
of  the  Stoic  father,  that  monster  of  brute 
force  and  paragon  of  justice.  If  there 
is  evidence  that  the  author  played  with 
the  idea  of  a  comfortable  ending,  he  did 
not  finish  the  story  ;  and  why  should 
we,  in  a  manner  that  seems  to  be  at  va- 
riance with  the  purpose  and  the  temper 
of  the  previous  events  and  circum- 
stances ?  But  this  whole  matter,  and 
other  things  of  interest  too,  are  care- 
fully discussed  in  Mr.  Colvin's  note. 

Stevenson  has  laid  the  scene  of  the 
story  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  his  editor  rightly  pointing  out 
that  some  of  the  incidents  have  even  an 
earlier  look.  He  has  been  less  caieful 
here  than  usual  in  keeping  to  the  accent 
of  speech  in  vogue  at  the  period  ;  but 
only  in  one  case  does  he  strike  a  dis- 
cordant note.  Said  Glenalmond  to 
Archie,  concerning  some  expressions  the 


boy  had  used  toward  his  father,  **  They 

are   merely    literary    and    decorative.  ' 

Young  Mr.  Stevenson  might  have  had 

these  words  addressed  to  him,  say  by 

Professor    Fleeming    Jenkin,    but    not 

young  Weir  by  an  Edinburgh  lawyer  of 

well-nigh  a  century  ago.     The  minutest 

searching,  however,  would  hardly  find 

another  such  slip  in  a  book  which  is  a 

marvel   for  the  sustained   dignity,  the 

succinct  force,  and  the  austere  beauty 

of  its  style. 

**  here  afar, 
Intent  on  my  own  race  and  place,  I  wrote," 

he  says,  in  the  dedication  to  his  wife. 
And  Scotland  is  actually  in  this  book. 
A  Scottish  critic  may  be  at  least  of  some 
use  by  assuring  Southerners  of  that. 
Many  things  labelled  Scottish  are  passed 
off  on  them  to-day  in  which  there  is 
nothing  more  broadly  or  deeply  national 
than  some  screeds  of  uncouth  dialect. 
But  all  Lowland  Scotland  is  suggested 
in  the  four  Elliott  brothers,  the  respect- 
able laird,  the  religious  enthusiast,  the 
shrewd  worldling,  and  the  little  reputa- 
ble poet,  with  a  reckless  Border  raider 
underneath  each  one  of  them.  The 
combination  of  intellectual  austerity  and 
force  with  barbaric  manners  and  morals 
in  the  Justice  Clerk  is  essentially  Scot- 
tish, one  may  as  well  confess.  The  cold 
**  huddle  of  grey  hills"  rises  up  before 
you  as  you  read  this  grim  story  of  the 
strife  of  irreconcilable  mortals.  The 
cold  sky  is  over  your  head,  the  moor- 
land winds  whistle  in  your  ears,  and  the 
cruel  sleet  stings  your  cheek.  Not  a 
very  amiable  land,  nor  an  altogether 
agreeable  people,  but  with  such  a  proven 
power  of  drawing  exiles'  hearts  that 
their  best  painters  have  not  deigned  to 
soften  a  trait  or  explain  an  asperity. 

4nme  MacdonelL 


THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  HUTCHINSON.* 

Thirty  odd  years  ago  we  of  the  North 
sadly  and  sometimes  bitterly  doubted  if 
we  could  ever  be  reconciled  to  the 
**  Southern  traitors,"  as  we  called  them. 
To-day  we  think  of  them  respectfully  as 
"  the  late  Confederates,"  and  kindly  as 
our  fellow-citizens. 

*  The  Life  of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Royal 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bav. 
By  James  Hosmer.  Boston  :  Houghton,  MiflBin 
&  do.    $4.00. 
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It  is  more  than  one  hundred  years 
since  the  Tories  of  the  Revolution  were 
exiled  ;  they  were  as  truly  men  of  our 
own  race  and  blood  as  the  Southerners  ; 
our  recollection  of  them  is  far  less  lively, 
yet  we  have  not  forgiven  them.  To  the 
average  American  the  name  of  **  Tory" 
is  still  hateful.  The  reason  is  evident. 
We  never  gave  ourselves  the  chance  to 
become  reconciled  to  the  Tories  ;  we 
banished  them.  Mr.  Hosmer  tells  us 
that,  '*  The  number  of  those  who  took 
the  Tory  side  in  the  Revolution  and 
were  driven  into  exile,  it  has  been 
claimed  was  relatively  to  the  full  as  large 
as  the  number  of  Huguenots  expatriated 
from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes."  Their  banishment 
was  a  hard  necessity.  In  the  Revolution 
the  weakest  side  was  winner  after  a  des- 
perate struggle  the  issue  of  which  always 
hung  in  tiie  balance,  and  the  hardly 
gained  victory  left  the  country  in  a  dis- 
organised and  far  from  safe  condition. 
The  Tories  were  not  sectional,  but  in- 
ternal enemies  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
mighty  Britain,  which  even  in  defeat  was 
still  formidable  ;  and  the  feeling  of  the 
people  toward  them  was  like  that  which 
a  swimmer  who  has  barely  reached  the 
shore  alive  might  have  toward  those 
who  had  been  trying  to  push  him  under. 

The  note  of  detestation  of  the  Tory 
runs  through  all  our  Revolutionary  lit- 
erature ;  and  even  at  this  late  date  it  re- 
quires not  a  little  courage  to  write  as 
Mr.  Hosmer  has  done,  the  candid  biog- 
raphy of  one  who  was  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  of  the  Tories,  yet  a  good  man 
and  an  able  statesman  ;  a  representative 
man  too,  for  Mr.  Hosmer  is  doubtless 
right  when  he  says  of  the  Tories  as  a 
class  :  **  There  were  no  better  men  in 
the  country  for  intelligence  and  general 
worth,  none  who,  up  to  the  time  of  their 
mistaken  and  unfortunate  choice  of  sides 
in  the  last  crisis,  had  served  their  coun- 
try better."  It  ought  to  be  needless  to 
say  that  Mr.  Hosmer  presents  no  parti- 
san plea.  He  holds  no  brief  for  the 
Tories,  but  writes  of  them  in  the  true 
historical  spirit ;  and  the  men  of  the 
town  meetings — Otis,  fiery  and  erratic  ; 
Samuel  Adams,  keen  and  subtle  ;  and 
his  greater  son  John,  far  seeing  and 
heroic,  as  well  as  Hutchinson  and  Ber- 
nard— live  in  these  calm  yet  vividly  writ- 
ten pages.  Such  a  work  as  this  is  in  the 
interest  of  true  understanding  of  the 
facts  of  our  national  birth  struggle,  of 


just  appreciation  of  the  questions  at 
issue  in  it,  and  real  knowledge  of  its  crit- 
ical intensity.  It  is  well  for  us  to  know 
that  our  forefathers  had  to  contend,  not 
with  the  base  and  ignoble,  but  with  men 
as  conscientious  and  as  able — if  not  as 
far  seeing — as  themselves. 

This  biography  also  touches  questions 
which  just  now  are  very  much  alive. 
There  was,  for  instance,  a  silver  prob- 
lem in  Massachusetts,  in  the  settlement 
of  which  Hutchinson  played  a  conspicu- 
ous and  most  honourably  able  part  ;  and 
possibly  some  readers  may  forget  that 
Mr.  Hosmer  wrote  before  certain  devel- 
opments of  the  impending  presidential 
campaign  when  he  says  :  **  High  tariffs 
cannot  exist  without  outrages  upon  free- 
dom. The  measures  taken  for  tariff  en- 
forcement in  the  days  of  Grenville  or 
Bernard  were  perhaps  no  more  objec- 
tionable than  those  employed  in  the  days 
of  McKinley." 

Thomas  Hutchinson  was  a  descendant 
of  the  famous  Anne  Hutchinson — "  my 
saintly  great-grandmother"  he  calls  her 
— who  was  banished  from  Massachusetts 
because  of  her  disturbing  religious  views 
and  her  fanatical  propagation  of  them. 
Her  fate  seems  like  a  prophecy  of  that 
of  her  distinguished  great-grandson. 
Both  suffered  exile  for  mistaken  opinions 
conscientiously  held.  Yet  there  is  no 
taint  of  fanaticism  in  the  man  ;  he  was 
by  nature  conservative  and  aristocratic. 
Both  his  grandfather  and  his  father  had 
held  high  positions  in  the  colony,  and 
**  when  Thomas  Hutchinson  stepped 
into  the  leadership,  he  seemed  simply  to 
have  come  into  his  own."  At  the  age 
of  twenty-six  he  took  his  seat  in  the  As- 
sembly and  began  a  career  of  rapidly  in- 
creasing usefulness  and  prominence. 
His  first  important  service,  and  that 
which  won  him  permanent  reputation, 
was  the  reform  of  the  currency.  Against 
great  opposition  from  "  the  debtor  class" 
and  those  in  public  life  who  feared  or 
sympathised  with  it,  he  carried  through 
the  scheme  by  which  the  colony,  placed 
upon  a  sound  financial  basis,  entered 
upon  a  time  of  great  prosperity.  Thirty 
years  after  his  death,  John  Adams,  his 
dearest  political  foe,  said  of  him  :  *'  If  I 
was  the  Witch  of  Endor,  I  would  wake 
the  ghost  of  Hutchinson  and  give  him 
absolute  power  over  the  currency  of  th£ 
United  States." 

From  the  Assembly,  Hutchinson  ro«e 
to  a  place  in  the  Council,  then  to  the 
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Lieutenant-Governorship,  and  soon  after- 
ward he  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  His  appointment  as 
Royal  Governor  came  later. 

It  is  in  the  place  of  Chief  Justice  that 
he  begins  to  come  into  conflict  with  the 
patriot  leaders,  first  with  Otis  and  then 
with  the  Adamses.  The  crisis  of  the 
drama  was  preparing,  and  Hutchinson's 
position  compelled  him  unwillingly  to 
play  a  leading  part. 

It  is  evident  that,  while  the  men  of 
that  day  at  first  repudiated  the  idea  of 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  the 
thought  of  independence  was  in  all 
minds.  Even  Hutchinson  could  say  : 
**  It  is  not  likely  that  the  American  colo- 
nies will  remain  part  of  the  dominion  of 
Great  Britain  another  century."  Yet 
the  quarrel  grew,  not  out  of  desire  for 
separation,  but  out  of  deep  differences 
as  to  the  relation  between  the  colonial 
and  the  home  governments.  Hutchin- 
son disapproved  strongly  of  the  Stamp 
Act  and  of  the  duty  on  tea  ;  but  his  dis* 
approval  was  that  of  policy,  not  of  prin- 
ciple. Parliament,  he  thought,  was  act- 
ing very  unwisely  ;  but  their  supremacy 
was  not  to  be  questioned,  and  as  a  pub- 
lic oflicial  he  felt  himself  in  duty  bound 
to  carry  out  laws  made  by  what  he  con- 
sidered rightful  power.  In  that  one 
word  **  supremacy"  lay  the  core  of  the 
difference.  The  colonists,  especially 
those  of  New  England,  had  really, 
though  not  avowedly,  always  held  them- 
selves in  a  semi-independent  position. 
They  felt  that  the  land  won  so  hardly 
from  unkindly  native  and  savage  foes 
was  their  own.  When,  in  1760,  Bernard 
became  Governor,  he  referred  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  benefits  derived  by  the  colo- 
nists from  their  subjection  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  Council,  in  their  reply,  were 
careful  to  substitute  relation  for  subjec- 
tion. On  the  difference  between  those 
two  words  the  whole  controversy  really 
hinged.  Men  like  Hutchinson,  of  aris- 
tocratic leanings  and  legal  minds,  who 
believed  that  **  mankind  are  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  discerning  few,"  who 
distrusted  democracy,  feared  violent 
changes,  and  reverenced  what  they  con- 
sidered the  established  order  of  things, 
were  naturally  prerogative  men  and 
Tories.  They  are  to  be  blamed  rather 
for  the  limitation  of  their  views,  for  their 
lack  of  faith  and  of  imagination  than  for 
their  failure  in  patriotism.  No  man 
loved  his  country  more  sincerely  than 


Thomas  Hutchinson,  f^erhaps  the  finest 
thing  about  this  really  fine  piece  of  bio- 
graphical work  is  the  dramatic  contrast 
which  it  suggests  rather  than  describes 
between  Hutchinson,  the  prosperous, 
the  honoured,  the  devoted  servant  of  his 
native  State,  and  Hutchinson  the  exile, 
the  involuntary  and  unintending  exile 
and  martyr  to  an  opinion,  pining  for 
his  native  New  England,  dying,  it  would 
seem,  from  very  homesickness  in  the 
land  for  the  sake  of  whose  prerogative 
he  had  sacrificed  his  all. 

/.  S.  D. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.* 

Renan  has  said,  **  In  another  century, 
mankind  will  pretty  well  know  every- 
thing that  can  be  known  about  its  past." 
One  is  impressed  that  this  statement 
may  possibly  prove  to  be  true  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  much  ciiticised 
term  "  sociology"  was  first  used  by 
Comte  in  1830,  and  that  since  that  date 
sociology  has  taken  its  place  among  the 
sciences,  and  that  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  all  the  substantial 
contributions  to  its  piinciples  and  theo- 
lies  have  been  made. 

Professor  Giddings  has  adopted  as 
the  title  of  his  book — the  latest  contribu- 
tion to  the  subject — the  title  adopted  by 
Herbert  Spencer  for  his  well-known 
work  written  in  the  decade  between  1876 
and  1886.  To  the  main  title  he  has 
added  the  sub-title,  "  An  Analysis  of 
the  Phenomena  of  Association  and  of 
Social  Organisation,"  and  the  title  and 
sub-title  with  remarkable  accuracy  de- 
scribe the  purpose  and  contents  of  the 
book.  He  defines  sociology  as  **  An  at- 
tempt to  account  for  the  origin,  growth, 
structure,  and  activities  of  society  by 
the  operation  of  physical,  vital,  and 
psychical  causes  working  together  in  a 
process  of  evolution."  Further  defin- 
ing it,  the  author  says,  **  It  is  a  science 
that  tries  to  conceive  of  society  in  its 
unity,  and  attempts  to  explain  it  in  terms 
of  cosmic  cause  and  law." 

The  book  is  especially  valuable  be- 
cause of  the  clearness  and  fulness  with 
which  it  discusses  the  psychical  elements 
in  social  evolution.     The   tendency  to 
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employ  biologic  terms  to  describe  so- 
ciety and  its  developments  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  most  of  the  woiks  upon 
the  subject,  undoubtedly  owing  to  the 
powerful  influence  arising  from  Mr. 
Spencer's  use  of  such  terms.  Profes- 
sor Giddings  has  discarded  the  use  of 
such  terms,  and  we  look  in  vain  for 
chapters  entited  **  Society  is  an  Organ- 
ism," ''Social  Structures,'*  *' Systems 
of  Organs,"  "  The  Sustaining  System" 
— titles  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  Principles  of  Sociology. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  befoie  us  is 
not  to  explain  the  evolution  of  society 
in  terms  of  biology,  but  to  explain  it  in 
terms  of  volition  as  exactly  and  fully  as 
the  evolution  of  society  has  been  treated 
and  stated  in  terms  of  physical  law  ;  so 
that  the  subjective  (psychical)  interpre- 
tation may  be  combined  with  the  objec- 
tive (vital  and  physical  interpretation). 

All  who  were  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
vious writings  of  Professor  Giddings,  es- 
pecially with  his  Theory  of  Sociology y  pub- 
lished as  a  supplement  to  the  Annals  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  So- 
cial Sciences^  anticipated  in  the  present 
work,  then  announced  to  be  well  ad- 
vanced toward  completion,  a  valuable 
contribution  to  sociology.  That  expec- 
tation has  been  realised.  Comparing 
Professor  Giddings'  view  as  expressed 
in  the  earlier  work  with  those  on  the 
subject  of  the  Theory  of  Sociology  in 
the  completed  work,  greater  elabora- 
tion of  theory  and  fulness  of  explana- 
tion are  very  apparent.  Particularly  is 
this  true  of  his  discussion  of  the  psychic 
datum  or  principle  upon  which,  in  his 
opinion,  is  based  the  evolution  of  so- 
ciety. Here  we  have  a  distinct  and  in- 
dividual contribution  to  the  science  of 
sociology,  and  although  previously  sug- 
gested in  Professor  Giddings'  earlier 
writings,  it  is  now  for  the  first  time  fully 
stated  and  developed. 

He  finds  this  original  elementary  sub- 
jective fact  to  be  **  consciousness  of 
kind,"  and  this  formula  he  amplifies  by 
saying,  "  By  this  term  I  mean  a  st  te  of 
consciousness  in  which  any  being, 
whether  low  or  high  in  the  scale  of  life, 
recognises  another  conscious  being  as 
of  like  kind  with  itself."  He  describes 
the  operation  of  this  elementary  subjec- 
tive principle  as  follows  :  "  In  its  wid- 
est extension  the  consciousness  of  kind 
marks  off  the  animate  from  the  inani- 
mate.    Witliin  the  wide  class  of  tlie  ani- 


mate it  next  marks  off  species  and  races. 
Within  racial  lines  the  consciousness  of 
kind  underlies  the  more  definite  ethical 
and  political  groupings  ;  it  is  the  basis 
of  class  distinctions,  of  innumerable 
forms  of  alliance,  of  rules  of  inter- 
course, and  of  peculiarities  of  policy. 
Our  conduct  toward  those  whom  we 
feel  to  be  most  like  ourselves  is  instinc- 
tively and  rationally  different  from  our 
conduct  toward  others  whom  we  be- 
lieve to  be  less  like  ourselves." 

**  In  a  word,  it  is  about  the  conscious- 
ness of  kind,  as  a  determining  princi- 
ple, that  all  other  motives  organise 
themselves  in  the  evolution  of  social 
choice,  social  volition,  or  social  policy. 
Therefore,  to  trace  the  operation  of  the 
consciousness  of  kind  through  all  its  so- 
cial manifestations  is  to  work  out  a  com- 
plete subjective  interpretation  of  so- 
ciety." 

By  thus  emphasising  the  psychical 
processes  in  social  evolution,  it  is  not 
intended  by  the  author  to  lose  sight  of 
the  physical  processes.  The  relation 
of  the  two  he  carefully  states  thus : 
**  The  cycle  of  social  causation  begins 
and  ends  in  the  physical  process.  Be- 
tween beginning  and  completion  is  the 
volitional  process  of  artificial  selection, 
or  conscious  choosing  as  determined  by 
the  *  consciousness  of  kind.*  " 

The  author,  in  detail,  traces  the  opera- 
tion of  "  the  consciousness  of  kind"  in 
shaping  society.  When  aggregation  and 
association  result  in  a  change  of  the 
character  and  activity  of  a  population, 
society  passes  from  a  condition  of  mere 
aggregation  and  association  to  a  state  in 
which  tradition,  the  family,  clan  and 
tribe  appear  and  are  followed  by  the 
folk  and  the  nation,  and  with  the  nation 
arises  the  development  of  the  social  con- 
stitution, the  extension  of  the  division 
of  labour,  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the 
population,  and  the  democratic  evolu- 
tion of  the  social  constitution.  When 
this  stage  is  reached,  we  have  a  modern 
complex  society. 

Having  fully  discussed  in  a  series  of 
lucid  chapteis  the  Sociological  Idea,  the 
Province  of  Sociology,  the  Methods  of 
Sociology,  and  the  Problems  of  Sociol- 
ogy, the  author  takes  up  the  elements 
and  structure  of  society,  and  discusses 
the  same  under  the  titles,  **  The  Social 
Population,"  "  The  Social  Mind,"  **  The 
Social  Composition,"  and  **  The  Social 
Constitution."    He  then  traces  the  his- 
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torical  evolution  of  society  in  chap- 
ters entitled  *'  Zoogenic  Association," 
'*  Anthropegenic  Association,"  **  Eth- 
nogenic  Association,"  and  **  Demo- 
genic  Association,"  and  finally  dis- 
cusses the  law  and  causes  of  the  social 
process  under  the  divisions  of  "The 
Social  Process:  Physical,"  "The  So- 
cial Process  :  Psychical,"  and  the  in- 
teraction of  the  physical  and  psychical 
processes  under  the  title  of  "  Social 
Law  and  Cause,"  and  ends  with  a 
brief  chapter  on  "  The  Nature  and 
End  of  Society."  In  these  chapters 
the  author  covers  the  whole  ground 
of  sociology.  He  traces  the  operation 
of  the  psychical  and  physical  elements 
in  society  with  great  fulness,  with  great 
carefulness,  and  in  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific method. 

Professor  Giddings,  in  his  last  chap- 
ter, entitled  "  The  Nature  and  End  of 
Society,"  says,  "A  society  is  an  or- 
ganisation partly  a  product  of  uncon- 
scious evolution,  partly  a  result  of  con- 
scious planning.  An  organisation  is  a 
complex  of  psychical  relations."  Upon 
reading  this  paragraph  one  is  reminded 
of  Taine's  conclusion,  after  he  had  care- 
fully considered  the  social  phenomena  of 
a  single  nation  duiing  a  comparatively 
short  period,  stated  in  the  preface  to  the 
second  volume  of  his  French  Revolution^ 
where  he  says,  "  Human  society,  espe- 
cially a  modern  society,  is  a  vast  and 
complicated  thing,  hence  the  difficulty 
in  knowing  and  comprehending  it." 

The  complexity  of  modern  society  is 
the  fact  that  is  impressed  upon  one  by 
the  present  work.  The  recognition  of 
the  predominance  of  the  psychical  ele- 
ment in  social  prenomena  opens  vast 
possibilities  of  future  evolution,  and  will 
compel  a  reaction  from  Mr,  Spencer's 
view  as  to  the  function  of  the  scienti- 
fically trained  statesman  in  modern  so- 
ciety. Mr.  Spencer  teaches  that  the 
statesman's  art  has  no  valuable  func- 
tion ;  that  it  cannot  make  society  better, 
but  may  make  it  worse.  When  the 
psychical  element  is  given  its  due  place 
as  a  factor  in  social  evolution,  modern 
thought  will  come  nearer  the  idea  of 
Comte,  who  held  that  the  scientifically 
trained  statesman  could  practically  re- 
organise society. 

The  volition  of  man  has  greatly  modi- 
fied the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  earth 
where  his  intelligence  has  affected  them 
through  the  operation  of  artificial  selec- 


tion. His  volition,  as  determined,  in 
large  part,  by  consciousness  of  kind,  has 
evolved  the  institutions  of  society. 

A  science  so  young  as  sociology  and 
so  largely  dependent  on  the  progress  of 
other  sciences  for  its  data  must  neces- 
sarily, with  the  advancement  of  the 
other  sciences,  itself  advance  and  mod- 
ify many  of  the  principles  now  seeming- 
ly fully  established.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  as  biologic  terminology,  as 
applied  to  sociologic  processes,  has  be- 
come discredited  and  greatly  limited,  so 
is  it  probable  that  as  the  psychical  proc- 
esses are  more  thoroughly  studied  and 
more  fully  understood,  they  will  largely 
cease  to  be  stated  in  terms  of  physics  ; 
and  that  as  the  rational  man  is  distin- 
guished from  the  animal  man,  as  mod- 
ern and  contemporary  history  is  distin- 
guished from  primitive  and  ancient  his- 
tory, the  part  played  by  volition  will  be 
enlarged  and  a  greater  place  be  given 
its  action,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  less 
conditioned  by  environment  than  is  now 
thought,  and  will  be  found  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  mental  processes  which 
are  mainly  determined  by  themselves. 
Particularly  will  this  be  found  true 
where  the  ideals  sought  to  be  realised 
by  volition  are  highly  ethical  and  do 
not  practically,  as  distinguished  from 
other  ideals,  affect  the  matter  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  sociological  group,  or  where 
they  depend  practically  for  survival 
upon  the  stage  of  ethical  development 
reached  by  the  group  in  which  the  ideals 
arise.  As  ethical  development  advances, 
it  becomes  more  probable  that  sociologi- 
cal groups  based  upon  volition  directed 
toward  high  ethical  ideals  will  survive, 
notwithstanding  in  the  past  they  have 
shown  but  little  power  to  survive.  As 
ethical  civilisation  advances,  dormant 
principles  may  and  probably  will  be- 
come dominant  principles. 

Professor  Giddings  has  done  good 
service  by  his  clear  exposition  of  the 
present  stage  of  sociology,  and  he  has 
made  a  distinct  and  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  subject.  The  book  is  also 
timely,  and  will  doubtless  have  wide 
reading  and  command  the  attention  of 
all  students  of  the  subject,  not  only 
because  of  Professor  Giddings*  ac- 
knowledged standing  as  a  sociologist, 
but  because  of  its  intrinsic  value.  The 
style  is  particularly  lucid  and  the  tone 
of  the  book  is  judicial  throughout, 
and  fairly  represents  the  views  and  the- 
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ories  that  the  author  disagrees  with  or 
limits.  The  final  word  cannot  now  be 
uttered  either  as  to  the  data,  the  ele- 
ments, or  the  principles  of  sociology, 
and  an  entirely  just  criticism  of  Profes- 
sor Giddings'  book  can  be  made  that  it 
has  too  much  the  tone  of  finality  ;  a  fault, 
however,  which  it  shares  with  all  other 
works  yet  written  upon  this  subject. 

The  illustrations  are  largely  drawn 
from  society  in  its  latest  developments 
in  this  country  and  Europe,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book  to  those 
who  desire  to  find  illustration  of  the 
theories  as  applicable  to  modern  society. 
There  is  appended  to  the  book  a  very 
complete  index,  which  by  its  fulness 
adds  greatly  to  its  value. 

Edward  M,  Colic. 


LANCASHIRE  IDYLLS.* 

From  the  literary  mass  of  the  moment 
Lancashire  Idylls  stands  apart.  The 
character  studies  composing  the  book 
are  fascinating  in  a  grim,  gray  way,  like 
the  environment.  The  feeling  of  the 
moorland — its  bleakness  and  its  remote- 
ness— is  in  the  work.  There  is  the  smell 
of  the  heather  also,  and  the  sighing  of 
the  wind  over  the  tawny  wastes  of  the 
moor.  The  sketches  are  mostly  mono- 
tones, low,  slow,  and  peacefully  melan- 
choly, with  a  rare  touch  now  and  then 
of  quaint  humour  that  is  distinctly  of 
the  soil.  The  stern  Puritanism  of  the 
hill  sects  furnishes  the  central  motive 
of  the  studies,  as  it  is  the  pivotal  power 
in  the  lives  of  the  types  portrayed. 

Hard,  poor,  and  cold  as  these  lives 
seem  at  first,  the  author  makes  us  feel 
their  rugged  nobility.  There  is  some- 
thing almost  heroic  in  the  firmness  with 
which  the  old  sexton,  a  moorland  Mach- 
pelah,  holds  to  his  rule  that  no  burial 
shall  take  place  after  a  certain  hour,  even 
though  his  own  dead  must  lie  unburied. 
There  is  the  same  dumb  tug  at  the  heart 
in  Moses  Fletcher's  risking  his  life  for 
the  neighbour  from  whom  he  had  just 
wrung  the  uttermost  farthing.  Surely 
work  like  this  is  good,  were  it  less  well 
done,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  it 
broadens  charity  by  emphasising  anew 

*  Lancashire  Idylls.  By  Marshall  Mather.  Lon- 
don and  New  York  :  Frederick  VVarne  &  Co. 
$1.50. 


how  many  the  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  are,  and  how  unjustly  we  may  judge 
each  other. 

Up  to  that  time  Moses  had  seemed  the 
merciless  impersonation  of  greed  and  of 
harshness  toward  all  human  frailty.  It 
was  he  above  all  others  whom  the  err- 
ing girl  feared  to  face — in  the  next  story 
— as  she  returned  to  her  home  through 
spiritual  and  physical  tempest  and  dark- 
ness. Coming  at  last  in  sight  of  the  light 
shining  from  the  window  of  her  own  room 
far  across  the  dark  moors,  she  knew  what 
it  was.  The  wretched  as  well  as  the  happy 
recognise  the  beacon  light  of  mother 
love  streaming  across  the  darkness  of 
the  world.  But  only  the  mothers  them- 
selves perhaps  ever  understand  its  full 
meaning.  '*  Manda  !"  cried  this  moth- 
er grandly  and  defiantly,  as  the  girl 
shrunk  away  from  her  open  arms  newly 
smitten  with  shame.  **  Manda,  thaa 
cornd  un-mother  me  !*' 

**  The  Court  of  Souls*'  convened  to  try 
the  girl's  case  furnishes  a  curious  study 
of  Puritanism.  The  minister,  a  stran- 
ger, is  cast  in  a  less  stern  mould  than 
his  congregation,  and  urges  mercy. 
Since  the  angels  welcome  returning  sin- 
ners, surely  men  may  do  the  same. 
**  It'll  be  time  enough  to  do  as  the 
angels  do  when  we  live  as  the  angels 
live,"  was  the  dry  reply  ;  **  an*  I  raither 
think  as  yo'd  clam  if  yo'  were  put  o' 
angels'  meat."  These  men  with  whom 
the  minister  wrestled  on  behalf  of  mercy 
knew  nothing  of  moral  half  lights — there 
w^ere  no  gradations  in  their  sense  of 
right  or  wrong.  Sin  was  sin  and 
righteousness  was  righteousness.  They 
drew  a  line  narrow  and  inflexible,  and 
knew  no  debatable  zone  where  those 
who  lingered  were  neither  sinners  nor 
saints.  And  so  with  the  doctrine  they 
held.  Justice  became  cruelty  and  faith 
superstition.  It  wa§  long  ere  the  finer 
spirit  of  the  minister  prevailed^  but  the 
change  is  shown  by  the  gradual  bright- 
ening in  the  tone  of  the  stories  toward 
the  latter  part  of  the  book. 

In  the  story  called  **  A  Woman's  Se- 
cret,** which  is  the  tenderest  and  per- 
haps the  finest  of  the  work,  the  old  Puri- 
tanical spirit  is  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  new  influence  through  the  realisa- 
tion of  Miriam,  the  woman  of  the  secret, 
and  Deborah,  the  mother  of  her  hus- 
band. Miriam,  beautiful,  soft  spoken, 
and  gentle-natured,  belongs  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church.    Deborah,  tall,  gaunt. 
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iron-visaged,  proud  and  disliked,  is  a 
sort  of  prophetess  among  her  kindred, 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  and  inflexible 
in  her  faith.  The  marriage  of  her  son 
outside  her  faith  was  in  the  eyes  of  this 
Calvinistic  pagan  an  unpardonable  sin  ; 
and  the  fact  that  he  had  no  children  was 
to  her  mind  proof  of  Divine  disapproval 
of  his  union  with  the  uncovenanted.  In 
the  revelation  of  Miriam's  secret  sacred 
things  are  touched  reverently,  and  a  lit- 
tle child  leads  the  stern  old  woman  tow- 
ard happiness  at  last.  And  thus  at  the 
end  a  sunset  glow  softens  the  bleakness 
of  the  dreary  moorland,  and  there  seems 
less  sadness  in  the  sigh  of  the  wind  over 
its  wastes. 

WILLIAM  CARLETON.* 

William  Blake  expounds  the  history 
of  inspiration  by  a  very  curious  and  ob- 
scure symbol.  A  lark,  he  says,  mounts 
upward  into  the  heart  of  the  heavens,  and 
there  is  met  by  another  and  descending 
lark,  which  touches  its  wings  to  its 
wings  ;  and  he  would  have  us  under- 
stand, if  I  remember  the  passage  and  its 
context  rightly — for  I  have  not  the  pro- 
phetical book  **  Milton"  by  me — that 
man  attains  spiritual  influence  in  like 
fashion.  He  must  go  on  perfecting 
earthly  power  and  perception  until  they 
are  so  subtilised  that  divine  power  and 
divine  perception  descend  to  meet  them, 
and  the  song  of  earth  and  the  song  of 
heaven  mingle  together.  Every  liteiary 
current  and  tradition  goes,  I  believe, 
through  something  like  this  develop- 
ment, coming  only  very  late  to  its  Shel- 
leys  and  Wordsworths.  Whether  Irish 
prose  literature  be  or  be  not  to-day 
awaiting  the  celestial  lark,  and  though 
no  living  Irish  romance  writer,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Standish  O'Grady,  has 
anything  of  Carleton's  genius,  it  is  cer- 
tainly much  more  subtle,  much  more 
spiritual  than  before.  The  author  of 
The  Traits  and  Stones  was  not  an  artist, 
as  those  must  needs  be  who  labour  with 
spiritual  essences  ;  but  he  was  what  only 
a  few  men  have  ever  been  or  can  ever  be 
— the  creator  of  a  new  imaginative 
world,  the  demiurge  of  a  new  tradition. 
He  had  no  predecessors,  for  Miss  Edge- 
worth  wrote  by  preference  of  that  sec- 
tion of  Irish  society  which  is,  as  are  the 
upper  classes  everywhere,  the  least  na- 

*  The  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry. 
New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co.    4  vols.     $6.00. 


tional  of  all,  and  was,  as  the  upper 
classes  have  seldom  been  anywhere, 
ashamed  of  even  the  little  it  had  of  na- 
tional circumstance  and  character ;  and 
when  she  did  take  a  man  out  of  the 
Gaelic  world  and  put  into  his  mouth  the 
immortal  Memoirs  of  the  Rackrent  Fam- 
ily^ it  was  a  poor  man  living  in  great 
men's  houses,  and  not  a  poor  man  at  his 
hearth  among  his  children.  She  could 
not  have  done  otherwise,  for  she  was 
born  and  bred  among  persons  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  land  where  they  were 
born,  and  she  had  no  generations  of 
historians,  Gaelic  scholones  and  folk- 
lorists  behind  her,  from  whom  to  draw 
the  symbols  of  her  ait. 

William  Carleton,  on  the  other  hand, 
came  from  the  heart  of  Gaelic  Ireland, 
and  found  there  the  symbols  of  his  ait. 
This  strange  Gaelic  race  lives  between 
two  worlds,  the  woild  of  its  poveity  and 
a  woild  of  wild  memories  and  of  melan- 
choly, beautiful  imaginations.  Carle- 
ton  lived  only  just  in  time  to  describe 
its  manneis  and  customs  as  they  had 
been  left  by  centuiies  of  purely  Gaelic 
influence,  for  the  great  famine  changed 
the  face  of  Ireland,  and  from  that  day  a 
hundred  influences  which  are  not  Gaelic 
began  to  mould  them  anew.  Miss 
Edgeworth  had  called  up  for  a  moment 
this  ancient  life  in  the  mournful  humour 
of  Thady  Quirk  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  brothers  Banim  and  William  Carle- 
ton  began  to  write  that  it  found  ade- 
quate historians.  Michael  Banim  was 
excellent  in  much  of  Father  Connell  and 
John  Banim  in  the  fiist  half  of  The  No^ 
lanSy  and  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Cro- 
hore  of  the  Billhook^  and  at  odd  moments 
in  all  his  books ;  but  only  Carleton, 
born  and  bied  a  peasant,  was  able  to 
give  us  a  vast  multitude  of  grotesque, 
pathetic,  humorous  persons,  misers,  pig- 
drivers,  drunkards,  schoolmasters,  la- 
bourers, priests,  madmen,  and  to  fill 
them  all  with  an  abounding  vitality. 
He  was  but  half  articulate,  half  emerged 
from  Mother  Earth,  like  one  of  Milton's 
lions  ;  but  his  wild  Celtic  melancholy 
gives  to  whole  pages  of  Fardaroughu  and 
of  The  Black  Prophet  an  almost  spiritual 
grandeur.  The  forms  of  life  he  de- 
scribed, like  those  described  with  so 
ebullient  a  merriment  by  his  contempo- 
rary Lever,  passed  away  with  the  great 
famine  ;  but  the  substance  which  filled 
those  forms  is  the  substance  of  Irish  life^  , 
and  will  flow  into  new  forms  which  Wwl 
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resemble  them  as  one  wave  of  the  sea 
resembles  another.  In  f utui  e  times  men 
will  recognise  that  he  was  at  his  best  a 
true  historian,  the  peasant  Chaucer  of  a 
new  tradition,  and  that  at  his  worst  he 
fell  into  melodrama  more  from  imper- 
fect criticism  than  imperfect  inspiration. 
In  his  time  only  a  little  of  Irish  history, 


Iiish  folk-lore,  Irish  poetiy  had  been 
got  into  the  English  tongue  ;  he  had  to 
dig  the  marble  for  his  statue  out  of  the 
mountain-side  with  his  own  hands,  and 
the  statue  shows  not  seldom  the  clumsy 
chiselling  of  the  quarryman. 

W.  B.  Yeats, 


NOVEL  NOTES. 


THE  MADONNA  OF  A  DAY.     By  L.  Dougall. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $i.oo. 

Considering  her  subject,  the  New 
Woman — really  the  New  Woman  begins 
to  seem  almost  prehistoric — Miss  Dougall 
has  shown  much  originality  in  her  last 
story.  Shehasputher  New  Woman  into 
an  extraordinary  situation,  far  enough 
away  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  con- 
temporary newspaper,  in  which  usually 
she  draws  breath.  Mary  Howard,  a 
young  English  journalist  who  is  making 
a  professional  tour  in  the  West,  who 
smokes  cigarettes,  and  pooh-poohs  at 
old-fashioned  religion,  and  is  a  good 
chum  with  all  the  men,  walks  off  a  train 
one  night  in  a  somnambulistic  sleep  and 
finds  herself  alone  in  a  desolate  and 
snowbound  country.  She  makes  her 
way  with  difficulty  to  a  digging  inhabit- 
ed by  a  disreputable  lot  of  men,  appear- 
ing before  them  on  Christmas  night  like 
a  vision  of  the  Madonna  ;  and  it  is  only 
by  playing  on  this  superstition  of  the 
men,  which  seizes  on  the  idea  of  her  di- 
vine womanhood,  that  she  obtains  even 
temporary  safety.  This  is  the  clue  to 
the  plot  of  the  story,  which  proceeds  to 
place  its  heroine  in  a  series  of  situations 
so  horrible  that  any  but  the  very  newest 
of  the  new  women  would  have  turned 
maniacal  in  a  night.  She  is  a  sharp- 
witted  young  person,  however,  and  dis- 
covering that  her  safety  is  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  idealisation  with  which 
she  is  able  to  invest  her  womanly  per- 
sonality, she  proceeds  to  play  a  sort  of  a 
Beatrice  part  as  well  as  she  knows  how. 
Finally,  however,  her  real  character  dis- 
covers itself  to  these  men,  and  she  is  at 
their  mercy.  Only  one,  a  low  dwarf, 
clings  to  his  first  illusion.  It  is  he,  re- 
fined by  his  vision  of  the  ideal,  who  risks 
his  life  to  save  her.  But  once  saved  and 
in  the  hands  of  friends,  she  so  far  forgets 
her  part  and  his  presence  as  unconscious- 


ly to  disclose  to  him  her  real  vulgarity 
and  the  sham  part  she  has  been  playing. 
The  last  scene  finds  the  dwarf  sunk  back 
in  the  bestiality  of  a  drunken  debauch. 
He  has  lost  his  illusion. 

This  is  the  story.  A  reviewer  might 
praise  it  for  the  oiiginality  of  its  situa- 
tion, which  throws  the  problem  into  a 
stage  light  so  strong  that  even  the  pea- 
nut gallery  could  not  fail  to  catch  the 
intention.  The  question  is :  Do  such 
crude  effects  belong  to  dignified  litera- 
ture ?  This  motive  of  The  Madonna  of  a 
Dayy  delicately  handled,  might  have  de- 
veloped into  a  strong  and  sweet  story. 
That  would  have  been  art ;  this  is  melo- 
drama. 

And  about  the  New  Woman.  Seeing 
that  she  has  ajttained  to  really  scientific 
importance,  ought  not  some  one  to  take 
the  first  step  in  placing  all  future  discus- 
sion of  her  on  the  basis  of  a  really  sound 
science  ?  We  await  her  classification. 
What  is  she,  anyway  ?  Is  she  the  girl 
who  smokes  cigarettes  and  chums  with 
all  the  men  ;  or  is  she  the  giil  who  lives 
in  an  apartment  like  the  bachelor-maid, 
and  writes  papers,  and  doesn't  chum  par- 
ticularly with  any  of  the  men  ;  or  is  she 
that  delightful  creation  of  Violet  Rose- 
boro  in  a  recent  magazine,  who,  by 
reason  of  innate  capacity,  is  born  to  be 
the  support  of  men  with  chivalric  ideas 
but  incompetent  ?  When  we  once  find 
out  what  she  is,  we  shall  have  clearer 
notions  about  the  arguments  concerning 
her.  Here  is  a  task  for  Mr.  Zangwill, 
with  his  known  interest  in  the  subject 
and  his  genius  for  classification. 

THE  UNDER  SIDE  OF  THINGS.     By  Ulian 
Bell.     New  York  :  Haiper  &  Bros.    $1.25. 

The  Under  Side  of  Things  is  a  title  that 
sounds  so  very  much  like  Mr.  Harold 
Frederic  that  wear e  relieved  to  find  that 
no  more  abysmal  a  writer  than  Miss 
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Lilian  Bell  is  its  author.  In  this  case 
the  under  side  of  things  happens  to  be 
the  better  side  of  things  which  is  turned 
away  from  the  world.  To  quote,  from 
the  book  :  *■  Frivolity  in  women  like 
Miss  Vandervoort  is  but  the  casket  en- 
closing jewels  which  only  are  shown  to 
those  who  deserve  to  see  their  value." 
When  Miss  Bell  wrote  The  Love  Affairs 
of  an  Old  Maid^  we  discovered  that  she 
was  quite  out  of  patience  with  the 
**  Flossie-girls"  of  society  ;  we  take  this 
book  to  be  another  protest,  if  not  against 
the  **  Flossie-girls,"  at  least  against  the 
"  Lucy-girls,"  who  are  not  strong  enough 
for  the  men  who  love  them.  The 
"  sweet  Alice"  of  its  story  is  a  "  maiden 
never  bold"  and  completely  subdued  to 
parental  authority,  who  walks  hesitat- 
ingly in  the  path  of  love  from  the  time 
she  first  meets  Gordon  Counselman  at 
West  Point,  till  she  has  to  choose,  after 
marriage,  between  allegiance  to  his  in- 
terests and  the  interests  of  her  most  dis- 
piriting mother.  Kate  Vandervoort  is 
her  dramatic  complement.  Miss  Van- 
dervoort has  the  frivolous  reputation  of 
being  the  belle  of  three  cities,  and  is  so 
clever  that  she  says  most  of  Miss  Bell's 
good  things  for  her  ;  yet,  in  spite  of 
these  disparagements,  it  is  she  who  sees 
love  with  single  eyes.  It  is  she  who 
stands  between  Alice  and  the  thousand 
distrusts  of  her  pliant  nature,  and  thrusts 
her  into  the  arms  of  her  real  destiny  in 
spite  of  fat  senators  and  mammas  with 
noses  and  social  ambitions.  Alice's  real 
tragedy  occurs  when  Miss  Vandervoort 
is  no  longer  beside  her. 

Miss  Bell  has  a  very  good  field  in  the 
subject  of  this  story.  It  enlists  her  sym- 
pathies, and  it  gives  her  an  opportunity 
to  show  how  knowing  she  is  in  the  little 
ways  and  frivolities  of  society.  The 
sketching  in  of  West  Point  life  is  a  fea- 
ture of  the  story.  Yet  the  book  does 
not  live  up  so  well  to  its  intentions  as 
The  Lave  Affairs  of  an  Old  Maid — just  as 
A  Little  Sister  to  the  Wilderness  was  a  dis- 
appointment after  the  first  chapter — per- 
haps because  it  attempts  more.  Miss 
Bell  has  hardly  volume  enough  as  yet  for 
a  novel,  just  as  she  lacks  volume  for 
tragic  effects.  There  is  much  of  her 
bright  epigrammatic  humour  in  the  pres- 
ent book,  especially  at  the  opening, 
when  it  plays  upon  Mrs.  Copeland's 
nose  and  Senator  Cobb's  speech  to  Con- 
gress, which  is  happy,  as  usual.  There 
is  also  much  that  is  penetrating  in  the 


estimate  of  character.  Yet  in  character 
drawing  Miss  Bell  is  inclined  to  miscal- 
culate her  effects  and  to  make  them  too 
broad  for  the  instincts  of  a  good  artist. 
There  is  much  real  sweetness  in  her 
work,  but  it  still  waits  to  be  purged 
from  an  alloy  of  sentimentalism  and 
sensationalism. 

A  BAD  PENNY.  By  John  T.  Wheelwright. 
Boston  :  Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.     $1.25. 

The  hero  of  this  historical  romance 
(or  is  it  a  tale  for  the  young  ?)  is  a  scape- 
grace named  James,  who  is  destined  by 
his  father  and  his  maiden  aunt  for  the 
Christian  ministry,  but  who  himself  has 
a  distaste  for  sermons  in  sixteen  parts, 
and  wishes  to  follow  his  father's  calling 
of  the  sea.  This  unholy  desire  alarms 
his  relatives,  who  are  further  put  out 
by  his  resemblance  to  an  uncle  who  long 
ago  disgraced  the  family  name,  and  pre- 
sumably died  afterward  in  foreign  parts. 
Of  course  the  uncle  reappears  to  inflame 
further  his  nephew's  mind,  and  to  incur 
himself  the  risk  of  imprisonment  for 
a  boyish  theft,  when  the  townspeople 
and  especially  a  very  rancorous  old  dea- 
con discover  his  identity.  James  aids 
his  uncle's  escape,  and  undertakes  after- 
ward at  his  request  to  return  the  silver 
of  the  early  robbery  to  its  rightful  own- 
er, the  rancorous  deacon.  This  he  does 
in  a  manner  to  bring  suspicion  upon 
himself,  and  to  cause  his  immediate 
flight  to  sea  and  the  war  ;  for  it  is  by 
this  device  that  we  are  treated  to  the 
stock  fight  of  the  romantic  drama,  which 
in  this  case  is  the  battle  between  the 
Shannon  and  the  Chesapeake,  The  uncle 
falls  in  the  fight  like  a  gallant  fellow, 
and  the  nephew  comes  home  gloriously 
to  wed  the  girl  of  his  choice. 

The  machinery  of  the  plot,  such  as  it 
is,  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  old  story  books,  as  well  as  the  fig- 
ures of  the  drama,  which  belong  to  the 
standard  fiction  of  about  half  a  century 
ago.  The  hypocritical  deacon,  the  spin- 
ster aunt,  and  the  mawkish  goody-goody 
boy  all  serve  to  point  the  moral  and 
adorn  the  tale,  the  moral  being  here  a 
sort  of  echo  of  Dr.  Holmes's  ancient  feud 
with  New  England  theology. 

QUAINT  CRIPPEN.  COMMERCIAL  TRAV- 
ELLER. By  Alwyn  Thunbcr.  Chicago  :  A. 
C.  McClurg  &  Co.    $1.00. 

Quaint  Crippen,  the  drummer,  is  a 
hero  who  believes  that  the  world  has  a 
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welcome  for  the  fellow  whose  heait  is 
in  the  light  place,  and  following  the 
lOad  under  this  conviction,  he  not  only 
gets  oideis  for  **  thiiteen  cases  of  Mill 
B.  tickings  and  four  of  denims'*  with  no 
tiouble  at  all,  but  is  able  to  do  many  a 
kind  turn  for  his  fellows  on  the  way. 
This  book  records  his  good  deeds,  his 
observations  on  life  at  Chicago  and  else- 
where, his  theological  misgivings,  and 
his  final  resolution  of  them  with  the  aid 
of  a  charming  young  widow,  whom  he 
first  meets  as  she  sits  sobbing  on  a  trunk 
in  the  Hartford  Depot.  In  fact,  the 
love  story  is  a  very  laige  part  of  his 
history. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  what  to 
say  of  this  volume,  as  it  certainly  does 
not  stand  on  the  plane  of  literature. 

"  If  the  reader  of  this  would  just  as  soon,  why 
not  take  a  run  with  Quaint  down  the  road  a  ways, 
just  to  see  what  he  is  like.  After  the  little  1  have 
told  you,  you  may  find  him  a  moral  worth  study- 
ing." 

Thus  the  narrative  stvle.  And  the  theo- 
logical  conversations  with  the  widow 
ate  not  always  as  illuminating  to  the 
reader  as  they  seem  to  be  to  Crippen. 

*'  Yet  the  heresies  of  the  East  are  remarkably 
numerous,"  guessed  Quaint. 

"Mostly  of  the  head,  are  they  not?  An  intel- 
lectual heresy  is  altogether  harmless." 

"  But  a  heresy  of  the  heart  ?" 

"That  of  the  heart,  when  understood,  gives 
promise  of  the  coming  of  the  true  Christian  era." 

Altogether  the  manner  and  the  breed- 
ing of  this  book  ai*e  distinctly  the  man- 
ner and  breeding  of  the  commerciU 
traveller.  Yet  for  all  that,  there  are  a 
certain  moral  ingenuousness  and  warmth 
of  heart  in  the  intention  of  the  story 
that  make  the  reader  hesitate  to  say 
anything  too  bad  about  it,  just  as  he 
would  prefer  not  to  criticise  an  illiterate 
sermon  by  an  honest  man  in  the  Salva- 
tion Army.  Worse  books  than  this  are 
sold  at  the  railway  stands. 

ACROSS  AN  ULSTER  BOG.     By  M.  Hamilton. 
New  York  :  Edward  Arnold.     $r.oa 

The  sex  problem  continues  to  agitate 
fiction,  and  probably  so  long  as  the  mas- 
ters find  anything  original  to  say  about 
it,  we  shall  read  the  new  Merediths  and 
the  new  Hardys  and  the  new  Garlands. 
Even  Sarah  Grand  is  not  entirely  out  of 
the  question.  But  the  story  of  the 
woman  who  is  wronged  and  then  beais 


the  whole  burden  of  a  crime,  in  which 
the  man  has  played  not  only  the  part  of 
accomplice,  but  of  tempter  and  bully, 
is  trite  enough,  unless  genius  can  realise 
the  situation  with  new  power. 

Across  an  Ulster  Bog  has  made  it  ab- 
normally unpleasant  ;  for  in  this  stoiy 
the  betrayer  of  the  innocent  peasant 
girl  is  the  minister  of  the  parish,  a  man 
of  the  shallowest  vulgarity,  who  has  not 
even  the  excuse  of  a  great  passion. 
This  fact  enables  the  author  to  get  in  a 
fiing  not  only  at  social  but  at  ecclestas* 
tical  injustice.  The  most  original  de- 
par  tuie  in  the  book  is  the  line  that  the 
Nemesis  takes  in  seizing  upon  the  temp- 
ter instead  of  the  tempted.  He  falls, 
not,  however,  at  the  hands  of  the  law 
or  of  the  chuich,  but  of  a  few  enraged 
peasants.  Here,  one  would  think,  be- 
gins the  really  interesting  part  of  the 
story  :  will  this  Count  Gismond-like 
blow  cleave  out  the  truth,  or  will  it  re- 
bound with  society's  terrible  retribution 
upon  the  strikers  and  upon  the  silent 
sufferer  of  the  drama?  The  author, 
however,  shirks  the  issue,  and  following 
one  of  Mr.  Fuller's  little  parodies,  *'  the 
fate  of  the  remaining  personages  is  left 
altogether  to  surmise." 

The  literary  quality  of  this  book  is  re- 
spectable ;  but  it  does  not  redeem  by 
one  notable  feature  its  subject.  Pic- 
tures of  Irish  peasantry  in  the  interests 
of  the  Celtic  revival  will  hardly  justify 
that.  If  we  cannot  have  prohibition, 
let  us  at  least  have  license,  and  take  the 
sex  problem  out  of  the  hands  of  all  save 
the  genius  that  is  a  law  unto  itself. 

GREEN  GATES.  An  Analysis  of  Foolishness. 
By  K.  M.  C.  Meredith.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    $1.25. 

These  are  some  of  the  books  that  jos- 
tle together  on  the  shelves  of  Jimmy 
Oldfield,  the  gentleman  about  town,  the 
sportsman,  the  bibliophile,  and  finally 
the  old  fool  of  a  lover  at  forty — Amiel, 
Mendes,  Mallarm6  !  Lang  and  Verlaine  ! 
Maeterlinck  and  Sarcy  !  France  and 
Gyp  !  The  list  is  too  long  to  continue  ; 
but  it  includes  De  Musset  and  Gautier. 
The  chapter  headings  are  from  Ephraim 
Mikhael,  Baudelaire,  Huysmans,  Heine, 
and  others  besides  ;  so  that  one  can  see 
under  what  mixed  literary  influences  the 
author  of  Green  Gates  has  worked.  We 
will  not  attempt  to  classify  the  story,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  it  is  exceedingly  modern, 
and  might  be  bound  in  Henley's  yel- 
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low-paper  covers — *' quite  impudently 
French."  Not. that  there  is  any  plain 
speaking  in  the  book — the  treatment  is 
allusive,  not  to  say  coquettish — but  the 
tone  of  it  is  decidedly  not  indigenous  to 
American  fiction.  We  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  treat  of  young  ladies  who  are 
brown  and  little  devils,  and  whose  laugh 
has  the  impropriety  of  Turkish  music  ; 
who  somehow  wind  themselves  about 
the  hearts  of  old  men  of  forty  and  are 
saved  by  them  unwillingly  from  passion- 
ate extremes — thank  them  not,  and  then 
— die,  leaving  jewelled  hat-pins  sticking 
in  their  hats  and  perfume  in  coquettish 
garments. 

The  book  is  a  compound  of  affectation 
and  charm — yes,  charm  ;  there  is  some- 
thing of  that  which  holds  us  to  the  end  ; 
something  original,  poignant  about  this 
little  story  in  spite  of  its  European  emu- 
lations. -Only,  Miss  Meredith,  try  some- 
thing else  next  time. 

THE  FOLLY  OF  EUSTACE,  AND  OTHER 
STORIES.  By  Robert  Hichens.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     75  cents. 

Mr.  Hichens's  stories  attract  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  and  this  is  only  natu- 
ral. They  are  clever,  and  they  hit  the 
taste  of  the  moment.  In  these  before  us 
there  are  signs  of  a  possibility  far  better 
than  The  Green  Carnation  or  An  Imagi- 
native Man  gave  promise  of,  something 
saner  and  not  nearly  so  smart.  But  the 
morbid  and  the  cleverly  silly  are  what 
his  public  ask  of  him,  and  he  has  given 
a  satire,  very  exaggerated  and  ultra- 
tragic,  of  course,  of  his  own  case  in  the 
story  of  **  The  Folly  of  Eustace.** 
Whether  he  can  dare  the  peril  of  writing 
sensibly,  and  maybe  dully,  before  the 
fashion  of  the  moment  changes  and 
leaves  him  stranded  with  unhealthy  and 
out-of-vogue  eccentricities,  as  Eustace's 
wife  left  him  in  disgust  of  his  simulated 
whims,  is  a  matter  which  is  perhaps  even 
now  concerning  him.  He  has  enough 
feeling  and  knowledge  of  character  to 
write  good  fiction  of  the  more  substan- 
tial sort,  which  he  could  always  enliven 
by  his  aptitude  for  light  satire  of  the 
fashions  of  the  day.  *' The  Man  of 
Promise**  is  a  very  painful  story,  per- 
haps morbidly  so  ;  but  it  is  human, 
touching,  and  able.  In  his  fantasies,  on 
the  othier  hand,  he  is  far  clumsier. 
•'  The  Return  of  the  Soul,"  the  tale  of 
how  the  spirit  of  a  brutally  murdered 
cat  entered  into  the  body  of  the  mur- 


derer's wife,  fills  us  with  disgust,  but  no 
terror.  The  faults  of  taste  in  his  matter 
are  reflected  in  his  style.  There  is  good 
writing,  especially  in  **  The  Wolf's 
Life  ;**  but  there  is  too  much  of  this 
kind  of  imagery  :  **  Jenny  smiled  the 
watery  smile  of  the  sentimentalist ;  a 
glass  of  still  lemonade  washed  with 
limelight  might  resemble  it.*' 

A  WOMAN  WITH  A  FUTURE.  By  Mrs. 
Andrew  Dean.  New  York  :  F.  A.  Stokes  Co. 
75  cents. 

Mrs.  Dean  never  bungles  clumsily, 
and  those  who  do  not  know  her  other 
work  will  doubtless  give  her  latest  novel 
high  praise,  if  no  great  liking.  But  it 
is  not  so  good  as  T/ie  Grasshoppers  or  A 
Splendid  Cousin.  Its  strokes,  singly,  tell 
as  well  ;  it  hits  its  mark  as  accurately  ; 
but  the  object  of  her  punishment  this 
time  is  not  so  much  in  need  of  it,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  nobody  defends  her  ; 
all  the  world  is  **  down*'  on  her.  A 
hysterical  girl  with  high  musical  ambi- 
tions and  artistic  ideals  we  might  sym- 
pathise with,  and  to  strip  her  of  her  pic- 
turesque garments,  disturb  her  poses, 
and  show  her  as  the  selfish  tyrant,  was 
worth  while.  Then  good-natured  folks 
who  speak  and  act  pleasantly,  and  spend 
lavishly,  we  might  regard  with  tolerance 
till  we  hear  that  their  lazy  recklessness 
has  a  tragic  end.  But  Hesperia  appeals 
to  nobody.  She  is  idle,  shallow,  vulgar, 
uneducated,  false,  cold,  cowardly,  and 
insolent.  No  one  needs  protection 
against  her,  save  the  men  who,  like 
Philip,  fall  in  love  with  her  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  latent  low  tastes  ;  and  no 
scourging  of  her  vices  will  prevent  such 
like  occurrences  to-day  and  to-morrow. 
There  is  one  incident  in  her  history 
which  we  think  Mrs.  Dean  cannot  have 
reported  rightly— the  dance  which  she 
and  the  portly  Mr.  Cassel  broke  into 
the  night  her  husband  came  home  ill  of 
diphtheria.  If  Hesperia  was  given  to 
dancing  thus  spontaneously,  we  think 
better  of  her,  and  begin  to  believe  that 
a  girl  of  such  fresh,  unbounded  spirits 
must  have  had  a  poor  time  of  it  near  the 
sober  Philip  and  his  respectable  mother. 
Otherwise  we  had  gathered  that  she  was 
frivolous  rather  than  light-hearted,  pleas- 
ure-loving but  not  gay,  in  everywise 
sluggishly  corrupt.  Save  for  this  doubt- 
ful incident,  the  book  is,  like  all  Mrs. 
Dean's,  workmanlike,  severely  neat,  and 
unrelentingly  severe. 
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HIS  HONOUR  AND  A  LADY.  By  Sara 
Jeannette  Duncan  (Mrs.  Everard  Cotes).  Il- 
lustrated. New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
I1.50. 

The  talent  for  satire  which  this  clever 
writer  has  displayed  again  and  again  is 
uppermost  here  in  perhaps  the  ablest 
piece  of  work  which  she  has  sent  out 
since  A  Social  Departure,  Sometimes  it 
appears  as  good-humoured  fun,  as  in  the 
descriptions  of  Mohendra  Lai  Chucker- 
butty's  relations  with  his  superior  offi- 
cials, or  the  obtuse  Mrs.  Dawe's  uncom- 
fortable interviews  with  her  prospective 
son-in-law.  Sometimes  it  is  cruel,  as, 
occasionally,  in  its  torture  of  Lewis 
Ancram,  and  sometimes  it  is  over-subtle 
when  directed  at  the  same  personage, 
who  then  escapes  from  our  vengeance, 
if  not  from  hers.  It  is  a  far  abler  book 
than  its  light,  chattering  tone  would 
lead  a  hasty  reader  to  suppose.  Church, 
the  dull,  unimaginative  hero  and  martyr 
to  duty,  is  faultlessly  drawn  ;  and  An- 
cram, the  clever,  subtle,  capable,  un- 
heroic  person,  half  wise  man  and  half 
petty-minded  official,  to  the  delineation 
of  whose  difficult  nature  the  book  is 
mostly  devoted,  is  at  least  suggested 
with  skill.  It  was  his  fate  to  be  rejected 
by  two  women,  who  had  both  fallen  in 
love  with  '*  their  idea  of  him."  They 
were  remarkable  women,  whose  ac- 
quaintance it  is  worth  while  trying  to 
make.  Rhoda  Daye  may  foil  your  ef- 
forts, but  will  not  leave  you  indifferent. 
So  it  is  not  a  dull  company  and  not  an 
ordinary  one  to  which  Mrs.  Cotes  viva- 
ciously introduces  you  in  this  Anglo- 
Indian  story. 

A  FIRST  FLEET  FAMILY.  By  Louis  Becke and 
Walter  Jeflfery.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Co.     $1.25. 

The  first  novel  by  Mr.  Louis  Becke, 
the  young  Australian  writer,  bears  the 
name  of  a  collaborator.  The  work 
shows  no  trace,  however,  of  any  other 
hand  than  his  own,  and  in  it  he  has  em- 
ployed the  material  as  well  as  the  man- 
ner which  rendered  his  short  stories 
notable.  Again,  as  in  By  Reef  and  Palm 
and  The  Ebbing  of  the  Tide^  he  describes 
the  life  of  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific 
— that  strange,  fascinating  land  where 
"it  is  always  afternoon,*'  and  where 
white  depravity  dwells  in  discontent  and 
discord  with  black  brutality,  peopling  an 
isolated  little  world  with  an  evil,  hybrid 
race. 


The  fearful  revelations  of  Mr.  Becke's 
terrible  tales  are  less  shockingly  set  forth 
in  his  novel  than  in  his  short  stories,  by 
reason  of  its  dealing  with  the  origimd 
and  least  hardened  elements  of  the  Bot- 
any Bay  colony.  The  opening  scenes, 
which  look  toward  the  formation  and 
the  sailing  of  the  first  convict  fleet,  are 
cast  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  which 
was  at  the  time  of  the  story,  a  hundred 
years  ago,,  the  stronghold  of  smuggling 
and  of  all  lawlessness.  Here  transpire 
the  events  which  make  William  Dew, 
the  teller  of  the  tale,  one  of  the  petty 
officers  of  the  fleet,  and  which  cause 
his  best  friend,  William  Bryant,  to  be- 
come one  of  the  convicts.  Bryant  is  a 
smuggler,  but  Maiy  Broad,  the  village 
belle  and  beauty,  loves  him  none  the 
less  for  that  fact.  When  did  commer- 
cial irregularity  or  swindling  or  even 
theft  ever  seem  to  the  honestest  woman 
to  touch  the  relation  between  the  man 
of  her  heart  and  herself  ?  Mary  tries  to 
help  William  to  escape  ;  and  when  she 
fails,  and  her  efforts  bring  her  also  under 
the  ban  of  the  law,  she  is  willing  and 
even  happy  to  go  with  him  into  lifelong 
exile.  The  situation  is  hard  on  William 
Dew,  who  loves  her.  It  is  harder  on 
Lieutenant  Fairfax,  of  the  convict  fleets 
since  he  has  known  Mary  as  his  sister^s 
maid,  and  has  made  love  to  her,  and  has 
been  flouted  and  laughed  at  by  the 
spoiled  beauty.  But  the  man  has  a 
noble  nature,  and  Mary's  appeal  to  him 
for  the  protection  that  her  convict  lover 
cannot  give  her  is  not  in  vain. 

Through  the  magnanimity  of  the  offi- 
cer William  and  Mary  are  married  as 
soon  as  they  arrive  at  their  destination, 
and  with  the  landing  of  the  ship  and  the 
formation  of  the  first  fleet  families  the 
settlement  of  New  South  Wales  begins. 
There  is  a  ghastly  portrayal  of  the  ap- 
palling situation.  Theie  is  great  lack 
of  food,  of  everything  that  makes  life 
desirable  or  even  endurable.  William 
and  Mary  have  love,  but  nothing  else  ; 
and  they  soon  learn,  as  many  men  and 
women  have  learned  with  less  bitter 
teaching,  that  love  is  not  enough.  Then 
ensues  the  most  tragic  events  of  the  tale, 
which  gather  in  darkness  over  this  **  first 
fleet  family"  until  near  the  end,  when 
the  cloud  in  part  lifts  and  a  pale  giay 
light  suffuses  the  quiet  close  of  the  sad 
story. 

The  book  is  said,  in  the  preface,  to  be 
largely  historical,  and  it  has  an  aspect 
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of  actuality  throughout.  It  might,  how- 
ever, have  been  equally  interesting  and 
quite  as  convincing  without  being  so 
immovably  giave.  The  character  of 
the  subject  precludes,  of  course,  any 
gaiety  ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  shut 
out  that  perception  of  humour  which  is 
the  salt  of  the  most  serious  fiction. 
Humorous  possibilities  crop  up  in  spite 
of  the  gloom  of  the  theme,  and  the  un- 
consciousness with  which  the  author 
passes  them  seems  to  be  temperamental 
rather  than  intentional.  Aside  from  this 
defect  the  woik  is  strong,  clear,  and 
fresh,  and  the  historical  value  of  the 
story  is  admirably  balanced  by  its  ro- 
mantic interest. 

A  STABLE  FOR  NIGHTMARES.  By  J. 
Sheridan  Le  Fanu,  Sir  Charles  Young,  Bart., 
and  others.  New  York ;  New  Amsterdam 
Book  Company.     75  cts. 

Tales  of  the  weird  and  the  gruesome, 
especially  ghost  stories,  are  somehow 
associated  with  long  winter  nights,  and 
the  delightful  shivers  that  the  genuine  ar- 
ticle sends  down  the  back  can  only  be 
thoroughly  enjoyed  at  the  fireside.  So 
that  it  is  rather  unusual  to  find  a  volume 
of  this  kind  appearing  in  midsummer, 
but  with  the  exception  of  their  seeming 
unseasonableness,  the  tales  are  all  that 
the  most  unreserved  reveller  in  the  super- 
natural could  desire.  And  who— having 
imaginations-does  not  revel  in  a  good 
ghost  story  and  enjoy  to  the  utmost  a 
really  harrowing  tale,  all  **  raw-head 
and  bloody  bones,'*  to  use  a  Southern 
phrase  ?  There  may  be  those  to  whom 
such  things  do  not  appeal,  but  those  to 
whom  they  do  appeal  have  had  much 
distinguished  company.  The  author  of 
The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  for  example, 
handles  hobgoblins  gingerly  and  makes 
an  indirect  confession  of  something  very 
like  faith  in  ghosts.  Since,  therefore, 
great  minds  have  gone  so  far,  ordinary 
mortals  may  feel  free  to  acknowledge 
the  charm  of  the  unknowable,  even  while 
laughing  at  superstition  ;  and  those 
stories  which  make  no  pretext  of  possi- 
bility or  explanation  are  accordingly 
most  satisfying.  There  is  no  disen- 
chanting attempt  at  justification  in  this 
fresh  budget.  The  devil  roams  and 
roars  without  disguise  ;  graveyards 
yawn  and  phantoms  appear  at  feasts  as 
uninvited  guests  ;  familiar  demons  at- 
tend men  and  women  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  ;  apparitions  announce  in 


the  most  deliciously  blood-curdling  man- 
ner, **  Not  until  my  murderer  shall  be 
separated  from  the  mortal  clay  can  my 
spirit  rest  in  peace  !*'  Nothing  that 
goes  to  the  making  of  goose-flesh  is  lack- 
ing in  this  stable  for  nightmares,  for  the 
stories  are  one  and  all  of  the  most  ap- 
proved and  time-tried  description. 

AN  ODD  SITUATION.     By  Stanley  Waterloo. 
Chicago  :  Way  &  Williams.     $1.25. 

Mr.  Walter  Besant  has  written  an  in- 
troduction to  this  book  in  which  he  has 
been  careful  to  say  a  great  deal  about 
the  Windy  City  as  a  near  literary  cen- 
tre, and  cautious  to  say  nothing  that 
commits  him  to  an  opinion  of  the  work 
in  hand.  It  is  hard  to  undei  stand  what 
the  motive  of  this  foreword  can  have 
been,  and  harder  still  to  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  the  stoiy  itself.  If  the  question 
involved  were  merely  the  old  one  wheth- 
er a  man  who  is  a  journalist  first  and  an 
author  afterward  can  create  real  litera- 
ture the  answer  would  be  easier  than 
usual.  Cei  tainly  it  would  be  easier  than 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Waterloo's  first  novel, 
A  Man  and  a  Woman,  which  seemed  to 
hold  the  germ  of  larger  literary  develop- 
ment. In  this  later  book  the  author 
not  only  lapses  into  the  journalistic  man- 
ner, but  seems  to  lack  the  definite  inten- 
tion that  is  required  to  give  coherence 
and  symmetry  to  a  work  of  its  size.  The 
central  idea  is  fresh  and  interesting,  and 
an  admirable  short  story  might  have 
been  spun  about  it.  Life  on  a  farm 
lying  half  in  Canada  and  half  in  the 
United  States  furnishes  the  odd  situa- 
tion, and  the  export  and  import  laws  are 
cleverly  satirised.  It  is  amusing  to  leain 
through  an  object  lesson  that  hay  grown 
upon  one  part  of  the  farm  cannot  be 
stacked  upon  another  without  violation 
of  the  tariff  regulations  ;  and  it  is  funny 
to  read  of  the  maidservants'  interna- 
tional raids  upon  the  eggs  laid  within 
the  realm  of  the  Empress  of  India  by 
gallivanting  American  hens.  But  liter- 
ary art  has  laws  older  and  more  im- 
mutable than  any  tariff  legislation,  and 
Mr.  Waterloo  has  disregarded  the. 
while  pointing  out  the  absurdi 
other.  The  long  rows  of  fi( 
ing  the  customs  dues  may  be 
without  comment,  since  they 
the  subject,  if  not  to  the  story, 
an  entire  chapter  is  devoted  to 
stract  discussion  of  cookery,  and 
of  irrelevant  doggerel,  such  as 
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*'  And  mighty  pasty  and  steaming  stev 
Every  stomach  there  got  its  due," 

are  thiown  in  for  the  sole  purpose,  ap- 
parently, of  padding  the  sketch  into  a 
volume,  the  reader  has  a  sense  of  some- 
thing like  indignation. 

ISBAN-ISRAEL.  A  South  African  Story.  By 
George  Cossins.    London  :  Gay  &  Bird. 

In  these  days  of  gloomy  and  peculiar 
novel-writing,  when  almost  every  book 
is  born  with  a  mission,  it  is  delightful 
to  find  a  story  written  solely  for  enter- 
tainment. The  author  of  this  romance 
is  not  known  to  American  readers,  but 
he  comes  with  a  good  introduction,  and 
seems  likely  to  stay.  The  character  of 
the  story  and  its  manner  suggest  the 
best  work  of  Rider  Haggard,  notably 
S/i^  and  J^in^  Solomon  s  Mines^  and  there 
is  the  same  rich  extravagance  of  imagi- 
nation. The  South  African  environ- 
ment with  its  remoteness  and  mystery 
aids  the  effects  which  the  author  seeks 
to  produce.  These  are  all  much  in  the 
line  of  Rider  Haggard's.  There  are 
treasure-lined  caves  inhabited  by  mys- 
terious peoples  who  seem  to  have  noth- 
ing in  common  with  the  ordinary  life  of 
the  upper  earth.  Three  are  the  normal 
human  beings,  an  Englishman  and  two 
English  girls,  who  fall  into  the  power  of 
the  giant  Kafiers  dwelling  in  subterrane- 
ous darkness  and  ruled  by  a  Jewish  king, 
Isban-Israel.  The  account  of  the  life  in 
the  caves  and  the  adventures  of  the 
prisoners  is  given  with  all  the  interesting 
and  convincing  detail  that  Rider  Hag- 
gard would  have  employed  ;  and  Ira, 
the  wicked  wife  of  the  good  king,  is  a 
twin  sister  to  *'  She"  in  all  save  age,  and 
that  point  is  not  clear.  Her  jealousy  of 
the  English  girls  brings  the  tragedy  of 
the  story,  the  ghastliness  of  which  is 
rather  too  vividly  realised,  thus  mar- 
ring somewhat  the  entirely  agreeable 
impression  which  the  work  would  other- 
wise leave. 

VERA  VORONTZOFF.  By  Sonya  Kovalevsky. 
Translated  by  Anna  von  Ry dings v^rd.  Boston  : 
Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.    Ir.25. 

There  is  an  especial  interest  attached 
to  the  appearance  of  the  first  translated 
novel  of  Sonya  Kovalevsky — a  woman 
whose  brilliant  triumphs  in  the  field  of 
exact  science  would  hardly  indicate  a 
temperament  that  could  find  congenial 
expression  in  romantic  literature.  Her 
biogiaphers  tell  us   that,   at   first,    she 


wrote  mainly  as  a  recreation  from  her 
mathematical  labours,  and  in  Vera  Vor- 
ontzoff  we  find  no  traces  of  that  absorb- 
ing ambition  that  won  for  its  author  so 
many  successes  in  her  scientific  career. 

It  is  a  brief  romance,  told  in  a  style 
that  charms  by  its  simplicity.  The 
story  is  of  a  beautiful  young  girl  who, 
through  the  influence  of  a  man  much 
older  than  herself,  becomes  deeply  im- 
bued with  his  liberal  and  unpractical 
ideas  for  governmental  reform  in  Russia. 
The  time  is  soon  after  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  serfs  by  Alexander  II,  Be- 
tween Stepan  Vasiltreff  and  Vera  there 
exists  a  romantic  friendship  that  is  just 
blossoming  into  love  when  he  is  sudden- 
ly ordered  into  exile,  being  suspected 
of  treason.  Vera  is  crushed  by  the 
cruel  injustice  of  the  blow  that  sepa- 
rates them  ;  and  when,  after  his  death, 
which  occurs  a  year  later,  she  receives  a 
letter  in  which  he  had  declared  his  con- 
viction that  she  was  destined  to  do 
"great  and  noble*' deeds  for  Russian 
liberty,  her  intense  nature  longs  for  an 
opportunity  to  prove  herself  worthy  of 
his  trust.  She  soon  finds  it — but  in 
just  what  way  we  must  let  the  author 
relate — though  perhaps  this  is  rather  an 
exasperating  action  on  our  part  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings. 

As  we  have  indicated,  the  simplicity  of 
style  in  this  little  romance  is  in  itself 
refreshing.  In  one  chapter  occurs  a  de- 
scription of  the  Russian  spring  that  is 
singularly  unhackneyed  and  charming: 

"It  was  the  close  of  April.  .  .  .  Suddenly, 
one  night,  a  mild,  warm  rain  began  to  fall,  and 
from  that  moment  all  went  as  if  by  ma^c.  It  was 
as  if  a  secret  power  of  effervescence  lay  hidden  in 
the  fine,  fragrant  rain.  .  .  .  Yesterday  every- 
thing had  been  black  and  naked,  and  now  it 
looked  as  if  a  thin  light  green  veil  had  been  thrown 
over  all.  Neither  was  the  air  the  same  as  yester- 
day. The  fragrance  was  quite  different,  and  it 
was  so  easy  to  breathe  !  All  nature  viras  smitten 
with  a  real  spring  fever.  The  birches  had  already 
clothed  themselves  in  a  fine  transparent  network 
of  leaves,  light  and  delicate  as  lace.  From  the 
poplars'  big,  swelling  buds  fell  balsamic  scaks 
that  filled  the  air  with  a  strong  intoxicating  pe^ 
fume.  .  .  .  The  spruces  shot  out  long.  pale> 
green  cones,  straight  as  candles,  which  showed 
strangely  against  the  brown  ones  of  last  year. 
Only  the  oak  still  stood  naked  and  surly,  as  If 
he  had  no  thought  of  spring." 

The  story  of  Madame  Kovalevsky*s 
remarkable  career  is  told  with  sympa- 
thetic enthusiasm  by  the  translator, 
Anna  von  Rydingsvard,  in  an  article 
which  forms  a  preface  to  this  very  at- 
tractive little  story. 
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MARK    HEFFRON.     By    Alice  Ward   Bailey. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     $1.25. 

A  book  occasionally  descends  upon 
the  reviewer  like  a  fog,  in  which  the 
meaning  of  the  work  cannot  be  found, 
no  matter  how  he  may  beat  about. 
Mark  Heffron  is  of  that  kind.  At  fiist 
glimpses  through  the  mist,  it  looks  like 
a  treatise  on  hypnotism  ;  then  it  appears 
to  be  a  series  of  lectures  on  Christian 
science  ;  lastly  it  looms  up  as  a  full  and 
explicit  but  somewhat  belated  guide- 
book to  the  World's  Fair.  The  hero  and 
heroine  are  rather  incidental  to  the  Ex- 
position, but  the  latter  finds  there  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  exert  his  hypnotic 
influence  over  the  girl,  while  she  studies 
Christian  science.  "  If,"  says  the  au- 
thor lucidly,  "  she  had  been  less  in  ear- 
nest, the  applicability  of  the  argument 
for  the  non-existence  of  evil  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  occasion  might  have  sent 
her  into  healing  fits  of  laughter  ;  but  she 
took  herself  and  her  moods  too  seriously 
for  that."  Hypnotism  gets  the  better 
of  Christian  science,  or  seems  through 
the  fog  to  be  getting  it,  when  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  personages  of  the  story  is 
required  to  combat  the  extortions  of  the 
Chicago  boarding-house  keeper.  Com- 
ing from  nothing,  the  book  ends  no- 
where, after  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pages. 

SUSANNAH.     By  Marv  E.  Mann.     New  York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers,    f  1.25. 

The  type  of  philanthropy  which  poses 
is  not  unfamiliar  in  fiction  nor  in  life, 
but  it  rarely  receives  such  an  amusing 
setting  forth  as  in  the  character  of  the 
woman  who  offers  Susannah  a  home 
**  out  of  pure  charity."  Susannah,  had 
she  been  an  American  giil  of  equal  re- 
finement, pride,  and  independence  of 
character,  would  have  declined  the  offer, 
preferring  to  earn  her  own  living  ;  but 
being  an  English  girl,  bied  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  her  aristocratic  class,  Susannah 
accepts  the  offer,  and  thereby  hangs  the 
tale.  The  woman  who  has  offered  the 
orphan  a  home  wishes,  above  all  things, 
to  be  considered  charitable,  yet  holds 
firmly  to  a  determination  to  make  econ- 
omy cover  the  cost  of  the  giving  which 
feeds  her  vanity.  She  accordingly  econo- 
mises in  the  food  of  the  family  to  the 
verge  of  starvation,  and  *'  domesticates" 
Susannah  to  the  extent  of  doing  the  work 
of  a  cook.  Theie  is  little  to  cook,  to  be 
sure,  but  the  girl  knows  nothing  of  work 


of  any  kind,  and  is  indolent  and  selfish 
to  boot,  although  the  author  has  not  ap- 
parently intended  to  present  her  in  that 
light.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefoie, 
that  the  mistress  of  the  house  soon  rues 
her  bargain,  and  that  Susannah  runs 
away,  notwithstanding  the  champion- 
ship of  the  son  of  the  house,  who  has  fall- 
en in  love  with  her.  She  goes  in  disguise 
to  London,  and  engages  as  a  servant  in 
the  house  in  which  her  shiftless  brother 
lives.  The  new  experience  is  entertain- 
ingly described,  but  has  its  sad  side  also. 
She  learns  that  her  brother  is  an  opium 
wreck,  and  that  his  assgciations  are  of 
the  worst.  The  Bohemians  who  fre- 
quent his  rooms  insult  her,  not  knowing 
who  she  is.  Only  one,  a  young  doctor, 
is  different  from  the  rest,  and  it  is  he 
whom  she  marries  after  long  tribulation. 

BEYOND  THE   PAL^OCRYSTIC  SEA.     By 
A.  S.  Morton.     St.  Paul,  Minn.     $1.50. 

The  theory  of  the  introduction  is  that 
the  legend  of  Halfjord,  which  forms  the 
body  of  the  book,  was  suggested  by  a 
manuscript  found  in  a  bottle  in  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean.  The  manuscript  found  in  a 
bottle  has  been  somewhat  overworked, 
yet  the  author  in  this  instance  has  man- 
aged to  invest  the  method  with  a  meas- 
ure of  freshness.  In  debating  the  gen- 
uine or  spurious  character  of  the  docu- 
ment, he  reverts  to  the  frequently  re- 
curring mirage  seen  off  the  coast  of 
Alaska,  the  vision  of  a  stiange  city 
which  has  never  been  found  or  identi- 
fied. From  this  he  goes  on  to  hint  in 
rather  an  entertaining  way  that  the  re- 
flection mirrored  between  sea  and  sky 
may  have  come  from  the  ice-walled  city 
of  the  Pole  described  in  the  manuscript. 
The  purported  writer  of  the  manuscript 
claims  to  have  been  a  member  of  Dr. 
Kane's  exploring  party.  He  relates 
how  he  became  separated  from  the 
others,  and  describes  his  coming  upon 
the  mysterious  city  after  long  wander- 
ing over  icy  wastes.  The  place,  the 
people,  and  their  customs  are  interest- 
ingly set  forth.  The  long  legend  of 
Halfjord,  with  its  Olaf  and  Hrunhilde, 
seems  a  prose  echo  of  Scandinavian 
poetry. 

THE  MASTER  CRAFTSMAN.     By  Sir  Walter 
Besant.    New  York:  Fred.  A.  Stokes  Co.  $1.50. 

The  Master  Craftsman  is  a  most  com- 
fortable novel.     Everything  is  better  at 
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the  end  than  it  was  at  the  beginning, 
and  the  bettering  comes  about  accord- 
ing to  a  business-like  plan,  the  various 
characters  honestly  contiibuting  efforts 
and  reaping  satisfactory  results.  Sir 
Walter's  recent  researches  in  London 
history  are  suggested  here.  The  Wap- 
ping  of  last  century  is  the  background 
for  the  early  part,  and  in  the  Wapping 
of  to-day  the  two  heroes  play  some  of 
their  parts.  The  local  descriptions,  it 
should  be  said,  are  capital,  and  not 
made  to  be  skipped.  There  is  one  part 
of  the  plot  which  seems  unnecessarily 
incredible,  the  story  of  the  bag  of  pre- 
cious stones,  hi'dden  by  old  John  Bur- 
nikel  in  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
lost  for  long,  and  found  at  a  crucial 
point  of  one  of  the  heroes*  fortunes. 
But  Sir  Walter  is  in  this  story  most  evi- 
dently catering  for  two  or  three  distinct 
kinds  of  readers,  and  the  treasure  legend 
is  a  bribe  to  the  younger  and  lighter 
ones  to  swallow  some  wholesome  food  ; 
and  besides,  fortunes  and  the  romance 
of  money  generally,  his  recent  fiction 
shows  to  be  a  favourite  material  with 
him.  But  the  actual  story  is  really 
amusing.  We  are  introduced  to  two 
cousins.  One  has  had  a  wealthy  bring- 
ing-up.  He  moves  in  the  West-end 
world  and  among  Piccadilly  clubs.  Sud- 
denly he  finds  himself  penniless,  with- 
out a  profession.  The  other  is  a  hum- 
ble but  prosperous  boat-builder  in  Wap- 
ping. But  the  West-ender  is  a  crafts- 
man by  instinct,  and  the  Wappingite  a 
politician,  a  leader  of  men.     How  they 


change  lots,  and  how  they  are  severally 
trained  for  their  destinies,  let  Sir  Waller 
tell  you.  He  does  it  very  amusingly, 
and  contrives  not  to  shock  your  feelings 
at  all  when  the  affianced  bride  of  the 
Wappingite  is  turned  over  to  the  ex- 
West-end  elegant,  while  the  great  lady 
who  might  have  bestowed  her  hand  on 
that  agreeable  young  man,  if  he  had 
only  had  ambition,  becomes  the  wife  of 
the  ex-boat-builder  and  future  cabinet 
minister.  Nothing  goes  wrong  in  this 
eminently  improbable  and  cheerful 
world  of  Sir  Walter's. 

THE  WAY  THEY  LOVED  AT  GRIMPAT: 
Village  Idylls.  By  E.  Rentoul  Esler.  New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $i.ca 

They  loved  mostly  in  a  pleasing  man- 
ner at  Grimpat,  at  least  the  Grimpat 
love  stories  are  pleasant  to  read,  and, 
on  the  whole,  very  cheerful.  Mis.  Esler 
has  not  been  bitten  by  the  modern  habit 
— for  it  is  as  much  a  habit  as  any  real 
conviction  of  art  or  life — of  showing 
humble  life  steeped  in  magic,  suffering, 
and  sin.  Her  heroines,  Kitty,  Eunice, 
Linnet,  Bessie,  and  the  others,  have 
their  troubles,  but  they  don't  succumb 
before  them,  and  they  love  in  so  decent 
and  becoming  a  fashion  as  to  win  all 
our  respect  and  sometimes  our  sympa- 
thy. The  stories  are  far  above  the  aver- 
age in  style  and  in  knowledge  of  char- 
acter, while  *'  Kitty,"  '*  Good  for-Noth- 
ing,'*  and  **  Bessie*'  deserve  special  men- 
tion for  their  pathetic  and  sti  iking  pic- 
tures of  village  life. 
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THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER,  1715-1789.  (Peri- 
ods  of  European  History.)  By  Arthur  Hassall. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.60. 

The  Balance  of  Fo7very  by  Arthur  Has- 
sall, is  a  history  of  Europe  from  1715-89, 
and  takes  its  title  from  the  policy  whose 
maintenance  formed  the  chief  concern 
of  the  statesmen  of  that  period.  Com- 
pressed within  the  limits  of  an  octavo 
volume,  this  history  omits  to  a  great  ex- 
tent to  consider  the  politics  of  the  Papacy 
and  of  Portugal,  and  touches  upon  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  remaining  States 
only  in  so  far  as  they  reacted  upon  for- 
eign   relations.     However,   these   omis- 


sions have  made  room  for  a  very  satis- 
factory treatment  of  the  grand  political 
movements  of  the  period — the  rise  of 
Russia  and  Prussia,  the  decay  of  Swe- 
den, Poland,  and  Turkey,  the  opening 
of  the  Eastern  Question,  and  the  efforts 
of  Europe  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
power  as  against  the  aggressions  of 
France,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Austria 
on  the  other.  The  unity  of  the  politics 
of  Eastern,  Western,  and  Northern  Eu- 
rope is  thus  properly  emphasised  and  a 
correct  idea  conveyed  of  the  general 
outlines  of  the  history  of  Europe  in  the 
eighteenth    century.     Terse    and    read- 
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able,  embodying  the  results  of  the  lat- 
est investigations,  and  furnished  with 
index,  appendices  and  maps,  this  vol- 
ume is  worthy  of  the  highest  commenda- 
tion. 

The  period  under  consideration  begins 
with  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  1715, 
and  ends  with  the  meeting  of  the  States- 
General,  in  1789.  What  were  the  chief 
characteristics  of  this  period  ?  The  po- 
litical idea  most  widely  accepted  was 
that  of  the  balance  of  power.  This  idea 
had  been  pushed  into  prominence  at  the 
close  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  It  had 
been  ignored  by  Louis  XIV.  But  in 
1788  William  III.  had  successfully  as- 
serted it  against  the  Grand  Monarch  ; 
and  in  17 17  Lord  Stair,  the  English  en- 
voy, informed  the  regent  of  France  that 
England's  foreign  policy  was  based  on 
the  principle  of  a  balance  of  forces,  and 
that  she  intended  to  prevent  either 
France  or  Austria  from  becoming  strong- 
er than  the  other.  In  1788  the  assertion 
of  the  principle  by  England  prevented 
the  dismemberment  of  Sweden  and 
Turkey. 

But  the  efforts  of  England  and  the 
weaker  Continental  States  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  power  did  not  put  an  end 
to  aggression.  Political  morality  was 
at  a  low  ebb  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Territorial  aggrandisement  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  great  Powers,  and 
deceit,  treachery,  and  violence  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  War  of  the  Aus- 
trian Succession  and  the  partition  of 
Poland  sum  up  the  political  character 
of  the  period.  The  one  demonstrated 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  most  sol- 
emn engagements  of  the  European  Pow- 
ers, the  other  illustrated  the  amount  of 
respect  which  strong  States  had  for  the 
rights  of  the  weak.  The  principles 
avowed  wjth  brutal  cynicism  by  Fred- 
erick the  Great  and  Catherine  II.  were 
practised  by  other  governments,  with 
the  result  that  at  the  end  of  the  period 
most  of  the  States  were  worn  out  in  the 
effort  either  to  conquer  the  territory  of 
their  neighbours  or  to  defend  their  own. 

In  spite  of  the  low  condition  of  inter- 
national morality,  the  responsibilities  of 
rulers  within  their  own  territories  were 
understood  and  acknowledged.  The 
modern  idea  of  the  State  began  to  ap- 
pear. It  was  recognised  that  govern- 
ment exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  gov- 
erned. Benevolent  despots  governed 
their  countries  on  humanitarian  princi- 


ples. But  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple was  not  recognised.  Government, 
while  it  existed  for  the  people,  was  not 
administered  by  them.  The  eighteenth 
century  was  the  period  of  administra- 
tive despotism.  The  State  was  every- 
thing, the  people  nothing.  Small  won- 
der, therefore,  that  no  consideration  was 
paid  to  the  feeling  of  nationality. 
**  They  cut  and  pare  States  and  king- 
doms,** wrote  Alberoni,  of  the  minis- 
ters of  his  day,  "as  if  they  were  Dutch 
cheeses. '  *  The  supremacy  of  dynastic  in- 
terests remained  unquestioned  through- 
out the  period,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
nineteenth  century  that  the  idea  of  na- 
tionality was  generally  accepted. 

The  immense  interest  taken  in  com- 
mercial and  colonial  questions  is  an  im- 
portant characteristic  of  the  period. 
Commerce  was  recognised  as  being  the 
road  to  national  prosperity  and  to  indi- 
vidual wealth  and  power.  The  growth 
of  the  commercial  and  colonial  interests 
brought  with  it  the  increased  impor- 
tance of  the  middle  class,  particularly 
in  England,  France,  and  Western  Ger- 
many. Improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry  kept  pace  with  the  de- 
velopment of  trade. 

But  an  intelligent  and  powerful  mid- 
dle class  and  a  peasantry  awakening  to 
a  consciousness  of  its  own  strength  will 
not  forever  submit  to  the  economic  and 
social  injustice  wrought  by  outgrown 
feudal  institutions. 

*'  As  the  century  advanced,"  says  Mr.  Hassall, 
*'  it  became  evident  that  the  overthrow  of  the  old 
European  system  was  at  hand.  The  middle  class, 
richer  and  better  educated  than  before,  felt  them* 
selves  to  be  fit  for  the  exercise  of  political  func- 
tions which  the  theory  of  benevolent  despotism 
denied  them.  The  people  who  provided  from 
their  own  ranks  the  soldiers  who  were  the  in- 
struments of  the  royal  tyranny,  were  driven  to 
desperation  by  feudal  exaction  and  social  priv* 
ilege.  On  the  other  hand,  monarchy  had  lost  its 
dignity  and  leadership,  the  nobility  was  extrav- 
agant, the  church  corrupt,  politicians  unblush- 
ingly  selfish.  The  old  props  of  society  were  giv 
ing  way.  A  catastrophe  was  inevitable.  But 
from  what  quarter  the  first  shock  of  the  earth- 
quake would  make  itself  felt  no  one  could  say." 

BUDDHISM:  ITS  HISTORY  AND  LITERA- 
TURE.  By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1896.     $1.50. 

A  few  years  ago  several  American 
scholars  arranged  for  a  series  of  **  popu- 
lar courses'*  in  the  history  of  religions, 
in  imitation  of  the  Hibbert  lectures  of 
England.     These  aie  to    be  delivered 
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annually  in  the  chief  intellectual  centres 
of  this  country,  and  were  inaugurated 
in  1894-95  by  Professor  T.  W.  Rhys 
Davids,  of  London,  the  acknowledged 
authority  upon  P^li  literature.  His  six 
lectures  are  now  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  one  cannot  commend  too  highly 
the  clear  presentation  of  this  interesting 
subject  and  the  careful  preparation  of 
the  work,  which  contains  a  list  of  the 
Pali  Text  So<5iety*s  publications  and  a 
complete  index. 

It  is  supeifluous  to  speak  of  Professor 
Rhys  Davids's  scholarship,  which  is  too 
deeply  established  to  admit  lemaik  ; 
but  attention  may  be  call'^.d  to  the  con- 
densed and  polished  style  in  which  he 
has  moulded  his  research.  The  six 
chapters  describe  '*  Religious  theoiies 
in  India  before  Buddhism  ;*'  *'  Author- 
ities on  which  our  knowledge  of  Bud- 
dhism is  based  ;"  **  Notes  on  the  life 
of  the  Buddha  ;**  '*  The  signs,  the  path, 
and  the  fetters  ;**  **  The  wheel  of  life 
and  Arahatship  ;"  and  '*  Notes  on  the 
history  of  Buddhism.** 

Incidentally  the  story  is  told  of  the 
discovery  of  P51i,  in  which  much  an- 
cient folk-lore  and  many  religious  writ- 
ings still  remain  buried.  The  whole 
collection  of  Buddhist  Scriptures  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  now  called  Pitakas 
(Baskets),  holding  the  Dhamma  (the 
Norm)  ;  and  these  three  divisions  are 
known  as  the  Vinaya  (guidance),  relat- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  mendicant  re- 
cluses ;  the  Suttas  (threads),  truths  and 
discussions  of  the  psychological  system 
on  which  these  truths  are  based  ;  and 
Abhidhamma  (expansion  of  the  truth), 
which  continues  the  psychological  ex- 
amination. Locked  in  this  Pali  tongue 
what  is  probably  the  most  authentic 
and  least  legendary  history  of  Gotama 
.  awaits  the  hand  of  the  scholar  for  trans- 
lation. Most  interesting  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Wheel  of  Life  in  connectiori 
with  its  representation  in  the  fresco  of 
the  caves  of  Ajanta  in  Central  India  and 
in  Thibet.  Mr.  Davids  has  also  a  word  to 
say  about  the  so-called  Esoteric  Buddhism^ 
and  explains  clearly  how  what  has  been 
launched  under  that  name,  such  as  self- 
induced  trance,  astral-body,  and  ob- 
scure questions  in  psycho-physics  be- 
long not  especially  to  Buddhism,  but  to 
the  general  Yoga  philosophy  of  India. 

An  idea  of  the  dissemination  of  Bud- 
dhism, which  has  numbered  more  be- 
lievers than  any  other  religion  in  the 


world,  may  be  quickly  gained  by  refer- 
ring to  Professor  Davids's  careful  de- 
scription, which  will  also  give  an  impres- 
sion of  his  easy  style  : 

''  Buddhism  starts  with  a  complete  philosophi- 
cal and  psychological  theory  worked  out  by  men 
of  great  intellectual  power  and  considerable  cul- 
ture. It  took  its  rise  among  an  advancing  and 
conquering  people  full  of  pride  in  their  colour 
and  their  race,  in  their  achievements  and  their 
progress.  It  advocated  a  view  in  many  respects 
far  in  advance  of  what  had  been  reached,  and,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  of  what  has  even  now  been 
reached  by  the  average  philosophic  and  religious 
mind.  It  made  its  first  conquests  in  a  great  con- 
tinent occupied  by  peoples  of  various  races  and 
holding  widely  different  views  ;  their  leaders  often, 
it  is  true,  well  trained  in  philosophic  thought,  but 
the  mass  of  the  folk  entangled  in  multiform  vari- 
eties of  an  indiscriminating  animism.  And  it  soon 
spread  over  the  frontiers  among  nations,  some  of 
them  more  barbarous  still  than  the  then  most  un- 
cultured Indians.  Buddhism  has  been  adopted 
by  the  wild  hordes  on  the  cold  tablelands  of 
Nepal,  Tartary,  and  Thibet,  by  the  cultured 
Chinese  in  their  varying  climes,  in  the  peninsula 
of  Korea,  whence  it  spread  to  the  islands  of  Ja- 
pan, and  by  the  Sinhalese  and  Siamese  under  the 
palm  groves  of  the  south.  It  has  penetrated  on 
the  west  to  the  confines  of  Europe  ;  on  the  north 
it  numbers  its  adherents  amid  the  snow  and  ice 
of  Siberia ;  and  in  the  far  east  it  was  the  domi- 
nant religion  for  centuries  in  the  beautiful  islands 
of  the  Javanese  archipelago.  Wherever  it  has 
gone  it  has  been  so  modified  by  the  national 
characteristics  and  the  inherited  beliefs  of  its 
converts,  acting  upon  the  natural  tendencies 
within  itself  to  alteration  and  decay,  that  it  has 
developed,  under  these  conditions,  into  strangely 
inconsistent  and  even  antagonistic  beliefs  and 
practices.  But  each  of  these  beliefs  breathes  more 
or  less  of  the  spirit  of  the  system  out  of  which 
they  all  alike  have  grown,  and  most  interesting  it 
is  to  trace  the  causes  which  have  produced  out  of 
it  such  different  results." 

MARIA  MITCHELL  :  LIFE,  LETTERS.  AND 
JOURNALS.  Compiled  by  Phebe  Mitchell 
Kendall.   Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard,  1896.    $1.00. 

With  commendable  suppression  of 
eulogy  the  life  of  a  famous  American 
woman  has  been  carefully  airangred  and 
will  appeal  to  many  readers.  To  those 
interested  in  astronomy  it  offers  little  ; 
to  those  interested  in  the  development 
of  women  in  this  century  and  in  this 
country,  it  offers  more  ;  for  Miss  Mitch- 
ell, despite  considerable  achievement 
and  recognition  in  her  chosen  science, 
identified  herself  chiefly  with  the  edu- 
cation of  her  sex  at  Vassar,  where  she 
gave  a  prominence  to  astronomy  which 
it  has  never  attained  in  any  other  col- 
lege for  women.  She  considered  wom- 
en particularly  adapted  for  astronomy, 
and  said  : 

"The  training  of  a  girl   fits   her  for   delicate 
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work.  The  touch  of  her  fingers  upon  the  delicate 
screws  of  an  astronomical  instrument  might  be- 
come wonderfully  accurate  in  results  ;  a  woman's 
eyes  are  trained  to  a  nicety  of  colour.  The  eye 
that  directs  a  needle  in  the  delicate  meshes  of 
embroidery  will  equally  well  bisect  a  star  with  the 
spider-web  of  the  micrometer.  Routine  observa- 
tions,  too,  dull  as  they  are,  are  less  dull  than  the 
endless  repetition  of  the  same  pattern  in  crochet- 
work." 

A  short  sketch  of  her  early  life  in  the 
primitive  island  of  Nantucket  precedes 
the  extracts  fiom  her  journals.  Her  tal- 
ent was  inherited,  and,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  her  father,  it  developed  rapidly. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  she  counted  the 
seconds  while  Mr.  Mitchell  observed  the 
solar  eclipse  of  1831,  and  in  1847  she  dis- 
covered a  comet,  for  which  achievement 
she  received  a  gold  medal  from  tlve  King 
of  Denmark.  The  diary  consists  of 
fragmentary  notes  of  her  Southern  tour 
in  1857,  and  of  her  European  travels  of 
1857-^5,  the  latter  of  which  contain 
glimpses  of  famous  astronomers  and 
celebrities,  including  Sir  John  Her- 
schei  ;  Sir  George  Airy  ;  the  Haw- 
thornes  ;  Leverrier,  whom  she  saw  in 
Paris  ;  Humboldt,  whom  she  visited  in 
Berlin  ;  and  Mrs.  Somerville,  to  whom 
she  was  presented  in  Florence. 

The  most  interesting  notes  are  the 
description  of  her  visit,  in  1873,  to  the 
famous  observatory  at  Pulkova,  near  St. 
Petersburg  ;  her  observation  of  the  solar 
eclipse  at  Denver  in  1878  ;  and  the  short 
hints  of  her  interest  in  the  colours  of 
stars.  This  new  enjoyment  began  in 
1853,  and  she  derived  the  same  pleasure 
in  it  as  if  looking  at  a  "  collection  of 
precious  stones  or  a  flower-garden  at 
autumn." 

ELIZA  PINCKNEY.   By  Harriot  Horry  Ravenel. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.     $1.25. 

The  extravagant  habits  and  luxurious 
indulgences  of  Marie  Antoinette,  her 
satellites,  and  her  imitators,  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  climax  and 
upheaval  of  the  French  Revolution.  In 
another  and  more  significant  manner 
the  women  of  the  American  colonies  had 
their  share  in  producing  the  American 
Revolution  and  in  preparing  the  country 
for  the  new  conditions  of  social  and  do- 
mestic life  ushered  in  with  its  stormy 
dawn. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  commendable 
Women  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
Times  Series,  embracing  biographies 
of  persons  not  especially  interesting  of 


themselves,  but  who,  standing  as  types 
of  women  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
country,  show  what  important  work 
was  accomplished  by  them  without 
thought  of  notoriety  as  they  revolved 
through  their  simple,  unchanging,  and 
monotonous  orbits.  The  biography  of 
Mrs.  Pinckney,  based  upon  and  includ- 
ing unpublished  letters,  is  drawn  chiefly 
from  private  material  preserved  by  her 
descendants.  It  gives  a  picture  of  life 
in  South  Carolina  from  1737  through  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  reveals  that 
the  Southern  matron  lived  a  useful,  ac- 
tive, and  vigorous  life.  The  author  very 
pertinently  closes  her  book  with  the  sig- 
nificant remark  that  while  the  American 
women  of  all  parts  of  the  country  had  a 
great  work  to  do  in  fitting  themselves 
and  their  children  for  the  new  govern- 
ment, those  of  the  Southern  States  had 
an  additional  labour. 

"  They  had  to  train  and  teach  a  race  of  sav- 
ages— a  race  which  had  never  known  eve«  the 
rudiments  of  decency,  civilisation,  or  religion  ;  a 
race  which,  despite  the  labours  of  colonists  and 
missionaries,  remains  in  Africa  to-day  as  it  was  a 
thousand  years  ago  ;  but  a  race  which,  influenced 
by  these  lives,  taught  by  these  Southern  people 
for  six  generations,  proved  in  the  day  of  trial  the 
most  faithful,  the  most  devoted  of  servants,  and 
was  declared  in  1863  by  the  Northern  people 
worthy  to  be  its  equal  in  civil  and  political 
rights." 


BOOKMAN  BREVITIES. 

There  are  several  new  volumes,  ap- 
pearing in  various  and  popular  series, 
which  are  deserving  of  notice.  Messrs. 
Harper  and  Brothers  have  added  Thom- 
as Hardy's  IVessex  Tales  ($1.50)  to  their 
uniform  collection  of  his  novels,  and 
the  same  firm  has  begun  a  new  library 
edition  from  new  plates  of  the  works  of 
Mark  Twain,  with  The  Adventures  of 
Huckleberry  Finny  A  Connecticut  Yankee 
in  King  Arthur* s  Courts  and  The  Prince 
and  the  Pauper,  The  first  volume  con- 
tains a  photogravure  portrait  of  Mr. 
Clemens  from  a  recent  photograph, 
and  all  the  volumes  are  fully  illustrate 
ed.  The  books  are  substantially  made, 
and  an  opportunity  is  afforded  new 
readers  of  Mark  Twain  of  acquiring 
a  handsome  edition  for  their  book<- 
shelves.  But  those  of  us  who  have  the 
old  editions  will  hug  them  all  the  tighter 

to  our  book-loving  hearts. Sense  and 

SensiMifyj  by  Jane  Austen,  illustrated  by 
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Hugh  Thomson,  and  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Austin  Dobson,  is  the  new  vol- 
ume in  Macmillan's  Standard  Illustrated 
Novels  Series  ($1.50)  ;  and  A  Bachelor* s 
Establishment  {C/n  Manage  de  Garfon)  is 
the  latest  addition  to  the  Dent  edition 
of  Balzac  which  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  edit- 
ing and  the  Macmillan  Company  is 
publishing  in  this  country.  The  same 
firm  has  imported  two  more  volumes  of 
the  Dent  edition  of  Alphonse  Daudet, 
the  first  two  of  which  appeared  last 
month  and  were  noticed  in  these  col- 
umns. Kings  in  Exile  and  Artists*  Wives 
($1.00  each)  are  charmingly  illustrated 
from  drawings  by  Bieler,  Conconi, 
Rossi,  and  Myrbach,  and  we  again  com- 
mend this  edition  for  its  excellent  typog- 
raphy, printing,  and  binding,  all  of 
which  are  in  good  taste  and  in  perfect 
harmony  with  Daudet's  fine  artistic 
work.  The  Macmillan  Company  also 
publishes  another  collection  of  Jane  Bar- 
low's Irish  stories  in  the  dainty  Iris  Se- 
ries. Miss  Barlow's  work  is  well  known, 
and  it  has  been  so  graciously  received 
already  that  comment  is  superfluous. 
Bertha  Newcome's  humorous  drawings 
illustrating  Irish  life  and  character  in  the 
previous  volume  in  the  series  make  her 
work  in  Mrs,  Martinis  Company  and  other 
Stories  all  the  more  interesting  and  wel- 
come.  Messrs.     Little,     Brown    and 

Company  send  us  Volumes  VII.  and 
VIII.  of  their  handsome  subscription 
edition  of  the  novels  of  Captain  Mar- 
ryat,  edited  by  R.  Brimley  Johnson. 
They  consist  of  Mr,  Midshipman  Easy 
and  Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father ^  and 
each  volume  contains  half  a  dozen  full- 
page  etchings.  **  Equality  Jack"  — Mr. 
Midshipman  Easy — stands  pre-eminent 
among  the  kindly,  good-humoured  por- 
traits that  hang  in  Captain  Marryat's 
long  gallery  of  fun  and  frolic.  Not  only 
is  the  story  extremely  amusing  ;  but,  as 
the  editor  points  out,  depending  as  it 
does  for  its  main  interest  on  comedy  that 
is  almost  wholly  farcical,  it  is  peculiarly 
satisfactory  to  find  men  of  sterling  worth 
untouched  by  satire,  and  the  serious  side 
of  life  treated  with  feeling.  Mr.  John- 
son labours  unnecessarily  in  introducing 
Japhety  and  he  is  rather  clumsy  in  his 
way  of  putting  the  case  for  the  story, 
as  if  he  lacked  enthusiasm  for  his  sub- 
ject and  took  it  as  a  task.  Such  sen- 
tences as  **  the  story  is  well  told,  en- 
livened by  humour  and  very  respectably 
constructed,"  "  Mairyat  here  makes  use 


of  well-worn  material  and  uses  it  well," 
are  a  poor  tribute  to  the  writer  of  a 
story  that  has  afforded  mirth-provoking 
entertainment  for  half  a  centuiy  of  tire- 
less readers.  The  story  is  told  how, 
while  Japhet  was  running  in  the  pages 
of  the  old  Metropolitan  Magazine  (Sep- 
tember, 1834,  to  January,  1836),  an 
American  vessel  meeting  an  English  one 
in  the  broad  Atlantic,  instead  of  a  de- 
mand for  water  or  supplies,  ran  up  the 
question  to  her  masthead,  *'  Has  Japhet 
found  his  father  yet  ?" 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have 
just  issued  Fenimore  Cooper's  The  Pilot 
in  their  popular  Mohawk  Edition  of  his 
works.  We  have  already  commended 
this  edition  for  library  purposes  ;  the 
type  is  clear  and  bold,  printed  on  good 
paper,  and   the    book    is   substantially 

bound. A  new  reprint  of  the  Poetical 

Works  of  John  Milton  in  the  Albion  Edi- 
tion of  the  poets  ($1.50)  appears  from 
the  press  of  Messrs.  Frederick  Wame 
and  Company.  This  is  furnished  with 
introductory  memoir,  notes,  and  a  bibli- 
ography.  The  Messrs.  Scribner  have 

brought  out  two  more  volumes  of  Stories 
by  English  Authors^  the  countries  repre- 
sented in  the  subject-matter  being  Italy 

and    Africa  (75   cents). Mr.   Clifton 

Johnson,  in  his  rambles  about  New  Eng- 
land, has  made  a  quaint  and  interesting 
collection  of  the  odd  rhymes,  proverbs, 
and  superstitions  which  he  found  current 
in  many  New  England  households. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  a  keen  observer  and  an 
entertaining  chronicler,  and  much  that 
he  has  gathered  together  in  What  they 
Say  in  Ne%v  England  ($1.25)  will  prove 
equally  as  instructive  to  the  lover  of 
folk-lore  as  to  the  curious  reader  (Lee 

and   Shepard). The   readers   of   the 

essay  are  few  in  number  nowadays, 
we  fear,  but  for  the  elect  few  Mr.  Will- 
iam Sharp  will  always  have  a  word  to 
whisper  in  the  ear.  His  Ecce  Puella  and 
other  Prose  Imaginings^  published  re- 
cently by  Messrs.  Way  and  Williams, 
contains  half  a  dozen  essays  in  w 
the  Celtic  imagination  of  the  poet  takes 
flight  and  carries  the  willing  mind  with 
it  to  a  world  that  is  made  up  of  an  im- 
agined life  of  thought  and  sentiment, 
tinctured  with  tender  mysticism.  This 
applies  more  relevantly  to  the  last  four 
chapters  out  of  the  six.  The  first, 
E'ce  Puella,  appeared  originally  in  a 
more  extensive  form  as  **  Fair  Wom- 
en," an  illustrated  monograph   in   the 
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Port/olio,  while  the  second,  **  Fragments 
from  the  Lost  Journals  of  Piero  di  Co- 
sino,'*  was  published  in  the  pages  of 
The  Scottish  Art  Review  some  years  ago. 

Leigh  Hunt^  by  R.  Brimley  Johnson 

(90  cents),  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  gives  us  such  a  record  of 
facts  and  so  careful  and  sympathetic  a 
treatment  of  this  interesting  literary  per- 
sonality and  character  as  has  heretofore 
been  sought  for  in  vain.  It  is  a  mod- 
est, unpretentious  little  book,  and  is  apt 
to  be  overlooked  among  larger  and 
louder  volumes,  and  we  should  be  glad 
if   to   some   of   our   readers  this  notice 

should    save    it   from    oblivion. The 

Dictionary  of  Quotations  (English),  with 
authors  and  subject-indices  by  P.  H. 
Dalbiac,  is  to  be  followed  by  a  second 


volume  with  only  Greek  and  Latin 
quotations,  and  a  probable  third  vol- 
ume dealing  with  modern  Continental 
writers.  This  is  the  most  complete  up- 
to-date  and  most  carefully  indexed  book 
of  quotations  that  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished (Macmillan,  $2.00). 

The  Republic  Press  of  New  York  has 
issued  a  new  reorint  of  the  after-dinner 
rhymes  delivered  at  an  annual  dinner 
of  the  New  York  Yale  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. These  rhymes,  which  were  a 
source  of  great  amusement  at  the  time, 
have  been  revised  and  freshened  with 
notes  by  the  author,  and  are  illustrated 
in  a  captivating  style  by  C.  D.  Gibson 
and  Dan  Beard.  The  book  is  entitled 
Our  Chaunceyy  and  has  as  a  frontispiece 
a  very  good  picture  of  Mr.  Depew. 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  July  i,  1896. 

The  month's  publications  and  general  book 
business  have  failed  to  show  any  marked  features, 
being  confined  almost  exclusively  to  fiction,  and 
though  of  less  volume  than  last  month,  compar- 
ing favorably  with  the  same  period  in  recent 
years. 

Works  on  the  timely  subjects  of  flowers  and 
birds  have  renewed  their  sales,  among  the  most 
popular  being  Ifo7u  to  Know  the  Wild  Flower s^  by 
Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana  ;  Birdcraft^  by  Mabel 
Osgood  Wright,  and  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of 
Eastern  North  America^  by  Frank  M.  Chapman. 

European  Guide  Books  continue  in  good  de- 
mand, and  the  new  editions  of  city  and  summer 
resort  Guides  are  now  making  their  annual  ap- 
pearance. There  is  also  a  considerable  call  for 
/^oad  Maps  to  supply  the  needs  of  cyclists,  and 
several  very  attractive  and  practical  ones  of  New 
York  and  vicinity  have  recently  been  issued. 

A  revival  in  political  campaign  literature  may 
now  be  expected,  but  at  present  McKinley's  dis- 
courses, together  with  a  slight  increase  in  the 
sales  of  the  various  books  and  pamphlets  on  the 
financial  question,  arc  filling  the  demand. 

Library  orders  hold  out  unusually  well,  and  there 
has  been  a  noticeable  number  of  orders  for  books 
suitable  for  prizes  at  commencement  in  the  vari- 
ous schools  and  colleges. 

In  the  field  of  religious  literature,  Ian  Macla- 
ren*s  two  books.  The  Upper  Room  and  The  Mind 
of  the  Master^  have  led  the  sales,  together  with 
the  booklet  entitled  What  is  Worth  While?  by 
Anna  Robertson  Brown.  The  early  publication 
of  Adoniram  fudson  Gordon^  a  biography  by  his 
son.  Earnest  R.  Gordon,  will  add  another  valu- 
able book  to  this  class. 

That  the  recently  issued  Life  and  Letters  of 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  being  appreciated  is 
evinced  by  the  continued  demand  ;  Democracy 
and  Liberty^  by  William  E.  H.  Lecky,  is  another 
work  selling  exceptionally  well.  These,  with  the 
History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Religion 
in  Christendom,  by  Andrew  D.  White,  have  been 
the  mainstay  in  the  more  substantial  books  of  the 
month. 

In  addition  to  the  various  lines  of  cheap  i6mo8, 
the  Lotos  Library,  issued  by  the  J.  H.  Lippincott 
Company,  is  an  illustration  of  the  present  popu- 
larity of  this  size  of  book.  Stories  by  Captain 
Charles  King  and  Julian  Hawthorne  have  been 
announced  for  early  publication  in  this  series. 

In  reviewing  the  main  part  of  the  month's 
sales — namely,  fiction — our  attention  is  drawn  to  a 
number  of  leading  books  which  are  receiving 
very  adverse  criticism.  Of  these  the  most  prom- 
inent are  Maf^gie^  by  Stephen  Crane ;  A  Lady  of 
Quality^  by  Mrs.  Francis  Hodgson  Burnett ;  and 
Jude  the  Obscure,  by  Thomas  Hardy. 

The  month's  publications  include  A  Venetian 
June,  by  Anna  Fuller  ;  An  Army  Wife,  by  Cap- 
tain Charles  King ;  and  The  Under  Side  of 
Things,  by  Lilian  Bell,  all  of  which  are  showing 
promise  of  a  considerable  popularity.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage^  The 
Damnation  of  Theron  Ware,  and  A  Singular 
Life  have  enjoyed  an  unabated  sale. 

Outside  of  Titus,  which  still  has  a  remarkable 
demand,  paper-bound  books  have  no  title  of  spe- 
cial prominence,  the  best  sales  being  made  from 
Appleton's  Town  and  Country  Library  and  Lip- 
pincott's  Select  Novels,  at  fifty  cents,  while  at 
twenty-five  cents  the  Globe  Library  contaiiM 
many  attractive  titles. 

The  popular  books  of  the  month,  as  indicated 
by  their  sale,  are  denoted  by  the  following  list : 

The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.  By  Stephen  Crane* - 
li.oo. 
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Summer  in  Arcady.  By  James  Lane  Allen.  $i  .25. 

The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  By  Harold 
Frederic.     $1.50. 

A  Singular  Life.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
ti.25. 

Maggie.     By  Stephen  Crane.     75  cts. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
claren.     $1.25. 

Tom  Grogan.    By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.   $1.50. 

The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.     By  Gilbert  Parker. 

I1.50. 

Cinderella.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
^.00. 

Adam  Johnstone's  Son.  By  F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford.    $1.50. 

Gobseck.     By  Balzac.     $1.50. 

The  Social  Highwayman.  By  Elizabeth  Phipps 
Train.     75  cts. 

The  Sorrows  of  Satan.   By  Marie  Corelli.  $1.50. 

A  Lady  of  Quality.  By  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett.    $1.50. 


WESTERN    LETTER. 

Chicago,  July  r,  1896. 

Considering  that  June  is  always  a  dull  month, 
and  malting  due  allowance  for  the  political  turmoil 
into  which  the  country  is  at  present  plunged,  last 
month's  business  was  as  good  as  could  reasonably 
be  expected.  The  demand  was  fairly  active  dur- 
ing most  days  in  the  month,  and  orders,  though 
sniall  as  regards  quantity,  were  fairly  numerous, 
and  came  in  steadily.  While  no  book  ran  far 
ahead  of  the  others  in  point  of  sale,  as  the  once 
famous  Trilby  did  at  this  time  last  year,  nearly 
all  of  the  recent  new  books  are  selling  well. 

Now  that  the  money  question  is  again  prom- 
inently before  the  country  the  demand  for  books 
on  the  subject  is  increasing  very  rapidly.  **  Coin" 
Harvey's  books,  which  had  such  a  wonderful  vog^e 
some  months  since,  after  having  been  **dead"  for 
a  time,  have  undergone  a  kind  of  resuscitation  and 
are  again  being  called  for.  It  is  not  at  all  likely, 
however,  that  they  will  repeat  their  former  mar- 
vellous success.  Tariff  literature  is  also  having  a 
fair  demand,  but  judging  from  the  call,  does  not 
compare  in  point  of  interest  with  the  former  sub- 
ject Political  works  in  general  are  likewise  in 
strong  request. 

Publishers  are  evidently  busy  with  fall  prep- 
arations, as  very  few  books  of  note  appeared  last 
month.  The  most  popular  were  Miss  Lillian 
Bell's  Under  Side  of  Things^  which  is  entitled  to 
the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  best-selling 
book  of  the  month  ;  Captain  King's  An  Army 
Wife ;  Anna  Fuller's  A  Venetian  June^  and  Ste- 
phen Crane's  two  books,  George*s  Mother  and 
Maggie. 

The  new  trade  edition  of  Mark  Twain's  works 
is  not  selling  yet  quite  as  largely  as  it  should,  but 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  quite  a  factor  in  fall 
business.  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Company's 
new  edition  of  Captain  Marryat's  novels  should 
also  be  popular,  considering  that  it  fully  supplies 
the  demand  which  has  long  existed  for  an  edition 
worth  preserving  of  these  inimitable  sea  stories. 
Books  on  golf  are  meeting  with  quite  a  demand 
at  present,  and  so  is  bicycle  literature,  such  as 
maps,  handbooks,  etc. 

Fiction  and  out-of-door  books  are  now  in  sea- 
son, and  are  having  an  increasing  sale.  A  notable 
addition  to  the  latter  class  of  literature  has  just 


been  made  by  George  P.  Fisher's  Out  of  the 
Woods,  which  is  going  very  well. 

That  the  summer's  reading  is  not  confined 
entirely  to  fiction  is  evidenced  by  the  brisk  sale 
last  month  of  such  works  as  White's  Warfare  of 
Science,  Holmes's  Life  and  Letters,  Ian  Mac- 
laren's  Mind  of  the  Master,  Fletcher's  Menticul- 
tnre,  and  Lecky's  Democracy  and  Liberty. 

Most  people  when  buying  books  to  read  on  a 
vacation  trip  choose  fiction  of  the  lightest  kind  ; 
but  what  must  be  thought  of  the  omnivorous 
reading  of  this  nation  when  a  man  buys  a  com- 
plete set  of  Herbert  Spencer's  works  to  take  with 
him  on  a  fishing  trip,  as  one  buyer  did  the  other 
day.  ^ 

Ian  Maclaren*s  books  still  have  a  remarkable 
circulation,  and  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda^  though 
now  much  slower,  is  still  a  leading  book.  The 
Red  Badge  of  Courage  also  made  a  good  record 
last  month,  and  so  did  R.  H.  Davis's  Cinderella 
and  Harold  YxtdtxWs  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware 
The  following  books  sold  best  in  actual  numbers 
last  month  : 

The  Under  Side  of  Things.  By  Lillian  Bell. 
$1.25. 

Summer    in    Arcady.     By  James  Lane  Allen. 

$1.25. 

Cinderella,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Richard 
Harding  Davis.     $1.00. 

Menticulture  ;  or,  the  A  B  C  of  True  Living. 
By  Horace  Fletcher.    $t.oo. 

Madelon.     By  Mary  E.  Wilkins.     $1.25. 

The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.  By  Stephen 
Crane.     $1.00. 

A  Lady  of  Quality.  By  Mrs.  F.  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett.    $1.50. 

A  Singular  Life.     By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

$1.25. 

The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.     $1.25. 

The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  By  Harold 
Frederic.     $1.50. 

Adam  Johnstone's  Son.  By  F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford.    $1.50. 

The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena.  By  Thomson 
Jay  Hudson.     $1.50. 

A  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.  By  John  Kendrick 
Bangs.    $1.25. 

Tom  Grogan.    By  F   Hopkinson  Smith.   $1.50. 

The  Mind  of  the  Master.  By  Ian  Maclaren. 
I1.50. 

Joan  of  Arc.     By  Mark  Twain.     $2. 5a 


ENGLISH  LETTER. 

London,  May  25  to  June  20, 1896. 

Trade  is  quiet,  with  occasional  improvements, 
but  of  very  short  duration.  An  evening  paper 
recently  stated  that  it  was  informed  that  the 
bicycling  craze  had  seriously  affected  booksell- 
ing. This  was  evidently  a  local  experience,  as  it 
has  not  made  itself  felt  in  the  wholesale  trade. 
Readers  are  born,  and  nothing  will  draw  a  true 
reader  from  the  occupation  which  is  his  very  ex- 
istence. On  this  fact  hangs  the  bookseller's  hope 
of  making  a  living. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  this  column  to  fash, 
ion  in  the  appearance  of  a  book.  At  the  present 
moment  fashion  in  the  wording  of  a  title  is  very 
noticeable.    Since  the  publication  of  A  Man  and 
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a  Woman,   the  following  variations  have  been 
noted  : 

A  Mask  and  a  Martyr. 

His  Honour  and  a  Lady. 

Two  Women  and  a  Man. 

Two  Women  and  a  Fool  (not  the  same  book). 

A  King  and  a  Few  Dukes. 

Three  Men  and  a  God. 

The  World  and  a  Man. 

Two  Lads  and  a  Lass. 
And  no  doubt,  with  a  little  search,  many  similar 
ones  could  be  found. 

The  very  rare  case  of  an  author  being  success- 
ful in  two  departments  of  literature  is  to  be 
found  in  the  instance  of  Ian  Maclaren's  The 
Mind  of  the  Master  and  l^he  Ufper  Room,  both 
selling  very  freely  at  the  same  time  as  his  works 
of  fiction. 

Guide  Books  are,  of  course,  much  inquired  for, 
and  the  previous  list  of  series  still  holds  good. 

Any  publication  dealing  with  the  colonies,  or 
foreign  parts  generally,  is  still  eagerly  purchased, 
and  several  are  being  published.  The  mention  of 
such  titles  as  7'he  Cruise  of  the  Antarctic  into 
South  Polar  Seas,  The  Alps  of  New  Zealami,  The 
Portuguese  in  South  Africa,  From  Cairo  to  the 
Soudan  Frontier,  Travel  and  Talk  by  Rev.  H,  R, 
Ifaweis,  will  show  the  breadth  of  the  public  in- 
terest. 

The  rising  generation  evidently  finds  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  and  Scott  unsuited  to  its  taste. 
These  three  are  certainly  less  popular  than  for- 
merly. Something  more  easily  read  seems  to  be 
looked  for,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  three 
authors  named  need  careful  perusal. 

Bicycling  has  its  literature  now— that  is  to  say, 
its  periodicals,  its  annuals,  its  handbooks,  etc., 
and  the  same  mav  be  said  of  stamp-collecting. 

Financial  publications  continue  to  find  ready 
purchasers.  A  Manual  of  South  African  invest- 
ments is  the  latest  addition  to  this  department. 

The  literature  of  electricity  is  now  of  very  con- 
siderable extent.  A  second  edition  of  a  work  on 
the  electric  lighting  of  ships  is  going  very  freely. 

Swinburne's  new  poem  has  been  well  received, 
a  remark  that  does  not  by  any  means  apply  to 
poetry  in  general. 

In  the  subjoined  list  of  books  fiction  is  very 
conspicuous.  The  favourite  book  of  the  moment 
is  7 he  Soivers,  by  H.  Seton  Merriman,  and  ///«- 
mination  comes  next  to  it  As  previously  stated, 
the  order  of  the  titles  has  no  signification. 

The  Courtship  of  Morrice  Buckler.  By  A.  E.  W. 
Mason.     6s. 

An  Amazing  Marriage.     By  G.  Meredith.     6s. 

Illumination.     By  H.  Frederic.     6s. 

Briseis.     By  W.  Black.     6s. 

The  Green  Graves  of  Bulgowrie.  By  J.  H. 
Findlater.     6s. 

Madelon.     By  M.  E.  Wilkins.     6s. 

The  Sowers.     By  H.  Seton  Merriman.     6s. 

Without  Sin.     By  M.  J.  Pritchard.     6s. 

Cleg  Kelly.     By  S.  R.  Crockett.     6s. 

The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.     By  G.  Parker.     6s. 

Worth  While.     By  F.  F.  Montr6sor.     6s. 

Adam  Johnstone's  Son.  By  F.  M.  Crawford. 
6s. 

The  Island  of  Dr.  Moreau.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 
6s. 

Weir  of  Hermiston.     By  R.  L.  Stevenson.    6s. 

Nephcl6.     By  F.  W.  Bourdillon.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Joan  of  Arc.     Edited  by  Mark  Twain.     6s. 

A  Mighty  Atom.     By  Marie  Corelli.     3s.  6d. 


A  Man  and  a  Woman.  By  S.  Waterloo.  3s. 
6d.  neL 

W.  v.:  Her  Book.  By  W.  Canton.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

Rome.     By  E.  Zola.     3s.  6d. 

The  Sin  of  Hagar.  By  Helen  Mathers.  38. 
6d. 

Isban  Israel.     By  G.  Cossins.     3s.  6d. 

Electric  Lighting  for  Marine  Engineers.  By 
S.  F.  Walker.     5s. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 
June  I  and  July  i,  1896. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  following 
lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading  booksellers 
in  the  towns  named. 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

yi^  Adam  Johnstone's  Son.  By  Crawford.  $i.5a 
(Macmillan.) 

/:  A  Singular  Life.  By  Mrs.  Phelps- Ward. 
$1.25.     (Houghton.) 

j^The  Mind  of  the  Master.    By  Maclaren.  $1.50. 

^      (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

je:  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Parker.  $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

^  Summer  in  Arcady.  By  Allen.  $1.25.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

/<rr  Damnation  of  Thcron  Ware.  By  Frederic. 
$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN. 

/:  The  Mind  of  the  Master.    By  Maclaren.  $1.50. 

\^  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

^^Summerin  Arcady.  By  Allen.  $1.25.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

^  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Parker.  $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

4.  Maggie.     By  Crane.     75  cts.    (Appleton.) 
^5/ Damnation  of  Theron   Ware.     By   Frederic 

$1.50.    (Stone  &  Kimball.) 
6/Tom  Grogan.      By  Smith.      $1.50.     (Hough- 
*^     ton) 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

^^Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Parker.  $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

Xf' Cinderella.     By  Davis.    $1.00.    (Scribner.) 
3.  A    Singular    Life.      By    Mrs.    Phelps-Ward. 
$1.25.     (Houghton.) 

j^  Summer  in  Arcady.  By  Allen.  $1.25.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

5.  Love  Songs  of  Childhood.     By  Field.     $1.00. 

(Scribner.) 

6.  In   the  Valley.     By  Frederic.     $1.50.     (Scrib- 

ner.) 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

ji^  Adam  Johnstone's  Son,     By  Crawford.     $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

2.  A    Woman    Intervenes.      By    Barr.      $1.35' 

(Stokes.) 

3.  'Twixt  Cupid  and  Croesus.     By  Didier.  fi.sa 

(American  News  Co.) 

4.  Red  Badge  of  Courage.      By   Crane.      $i.oa 

(Appleton.) 
ttC  Tom    Grogan.     By    Smith.     I1.50.    (Hough- 
^      ton.) 
6.  The    Master.     By   Zangwill.      $1.75.      (Har- 
per.) 
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BALTIMORE.    MD. 

^  A  Singular  Life.    By  Mrs.  Phelps- Ward.  $1.25. 
(Houghton  ) 
A    Lady    of    Quality.     By    Burnett.      5r.5o. 
(Scribncr.) 

3.  Madelon.     By  Wilkins.     $1.25.     (Harper.) 
jf.  Summer  in  Arcady.     By  Allen.    $1.25.    (Mac- 
milian  ) 

5.  St.  Ann's.     By  Norris.     50  cts.     (Cassell.) 

6.  A  Winning  Hazard.     By  Alexander.     50  cts. 

(Appleton.) 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

1.  Life   and  Letters  of   Oliver  Wendell   Holmes. 

By  Morse.     $4.00.     (Houghton.) 
jt!  A    Lady    of    Quality.      By    Burnett.     $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

3.  Madelon.     By  Wilkins.     $1.25.     (Harper.) 
j(.  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.     By  Parker.     $1.50. 

(Appleton.) 

5.  Alice    de     Bcaurcpaire.     By    Sardou.     $1.00. 

(Brown  &  Co.) 

6.  Weir  of    Hermiston.     By  Stevenson.     $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

^  Summer  in  Arcady.     By  Allen.    $1.25.    (Mac- 
millan.) 

2.  Madelon.     By  Wilkins.     $1.25.     (Harper.) 
^  Seats  of   the    Mighty.      By    Parker.      $1.50. 

(Appleton.) 

4.  Rome.     By  Zola.     $2.00.     (Macmillan.) 

5.  Under    Side    of    Things.      By    Bell.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 
5.  The  Puppet-Booth.    By  Fuller.     $1.25.   (Cen- 
tury Co.) 

CLVCINNATI.  O. 

r.  Etidorhpa.     By  Lloyd.     $2.00.     (Clarke.) 
^  Summer  in  Arcady.     By  Allen.     $1.25.    (Mac- 
millan.) 
ji.  The   Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.     By  Fred- 
eric.    $1.50.    (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

4.  The  Truth  Tellers.     By  Winter.     50  cts.     (Lip- 

pincott.) 

fiff  A  Lady  of  Quality.   By  Burnett.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 

^ y    ner.) 

iC  Tom   Grogan.      By   Smith.     $1.50.     (Hough- 
ton.) 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

1.  White    Aprons.     By    Goodwin.     $1.25.     (Lit- 

tle. Brown  &  Co.) 

2.  Joan  of  Arc.     By  Twain.     $2.50.     (Harper.) 

3.  History   of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  The- 

ology.    By  White.    $5.00.     (Appleton.) 
/Ip.  Summer  in  Arcady.     By  Allen.    oi.25.    (Har- 
per.) 

5.  Taxation   in   the   United   States.     By    Howe. 

$1.75.     (Crowell.) 
•^.  Seats    of     the    Mighty.      By    Parker.     $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

DENVER,   COL. 

I.  The    House    Boat   on  the  Styx.     By   Bangs. 

.    $1.25.     (Harper.) 
y.  A   Lady    of    Quality.     By    Burnett.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
^  Tom  Grogan.    By  Smith.    $1.50.    (Houghton.; 

4.  A  Singular  Life.   By  Mrs.  Phelps-Ward.    $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 

5.  The  Mighty  Atom.     By  Corelli.     $1.25.     (Lip- 

pi  ncott.) 

6.  Social     Highwayman.      By    Train.      75    cts. 

'JJppincott.) 


DETROIT,   MICH. 

/T  Tom  Grogan.  By  Smith.  $1.50.  (Hough- 
ton.) 

X'  Cinderella.     By  Davis.     $1.00.     (Scribner.) 
3.  When  Greek  Meets  Greek.    By  Hution.  $1.50. 
(Lippincott.) 

,4^The  Mind  of  the  Master.  By  Maclaren.  $1.50. 
(Dodd  Mead  &  Co.) 

5.  A     Woman     Intervenes.      By     Barr.     $1.25. 

(Stokes. ) 

6.  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.    By  Crane.  $1.00. 

(Appleton.) 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

1.  Voyage  to  Viking  Land.     By  Steele.     $2.00. 

(Estes  &  Lauriat.) 

2.  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers.     By  Dana. 

$1.75.     (Scribner.) 

3.  Briseis.     By  Black,    ti.75.     (Harper.) 

4.  Joan  of  Arc.     By  Twain.     $2.50.     (Harper.) 
^  Tom   Grogan.     By  Smith.     $1.50.      (Hough- 
ton.) 

6.  Venetian  June.  By  Fuller.  $1.00.  (Put- 
nam.) 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

1.  Weir  of  Hermiston.     By  Stevenson.     $1.50. 
y    (Scribner.) 

>f  Tom  Grogan.    By  Smith.    $1.50.    (Houghton.) 
^  Seats    of    the    Mighty.     By    Parker.      $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

4.  The  Trent  Affair.     By  Harris,    ti.50.     (Bow- 

en-Merrill.) 

^g^  Summer  in  Arcady.  By  Allen.  $1.25.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

Jf^  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  By  Frederic. 
$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

KANSAS   CITY,  MO. 

^  Cinderella.     By  Davis.     $1.00.     (Scribner.) 

2.  Madelon.     By  Wilkins.    $1.25.     (Harper.) 
j/  A     Lady    of    Quality.     By    Burnett.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

^Summer  in  Arcady.  By  Allen.  $1.25.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

^  Tom  Grogan.  By  Smith.  $1.50.  (Hough- 
ton.) 

Jf.  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Parker.  $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

LOS   ANGELES,    CAL. 

r.  Weir  of  Hermiston.     By   Stevenson.     $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
^^Summcr  in  Arcady.     By  Allen.    $1,25.     (Mac- 
millan.) 

3.  A  Parting  and  a  Meeting.  By  Howells.  $1.00. 
.     (Harper.) 

>f:  Tom  Grogan.     By  Smith.     $1.50.  (Houghton  ) 

5.  Red   Badge   of   Courage.      By  Crane.     $1.00. 

(Appleton.) 

6.  Joan  of  Arc.     By  Twain.     $2.50.     (Harper.) 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

^  The  Mind  of  the  Master.  By  Maclaren.  $1.50. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
C\    Lady    of    Quality.      By    Burnett.      $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

t^.  Tom  Grogan.     By  Smith.     $1.50.  (Houghton.) 

jjf  Summer  in  Arcady.  By  Allen.  $1.25.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

jf!  Adam  Johnstone's  Son.  By  Crawford.  $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

6.  Warfare  of  Science  and  Religion.  2  vols.  By 
White.     $5.00.     (Appleton.) 
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NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

jlfTom  Grogan.  By  Smith.  $1.50.  (Hough- 
ton.) 

jk^Cinderella.     By  Davis.    $1.00.     (Scribner.) 

^  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Parker.  $i.5a 
(Appleton.) 

jlffS\xmmtx  in  Arcady.  By  Allen.  $1.25.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

5.  Cleg  Kelly.  By  Crockett.  $1.50.  (Apple- 
ton.) 

6.^  Life  and  Letters  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
By  Morse.     $4.00.    (Houghton.) 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  Cavaliers.     By  Keightley.     $1.50.     (Harper.) 
j»i^Tom  Grogan.    By  Smith.    $1.50.    (Houghton.) 
^Cinderella.     By  Davis.     $1.00.     (Scribner.) 
^^  A  Lady  of  Quality.     By  Burnett.  I1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner ) 

5.  Red   Badge  of    Courage.     By  Crane.     $1.00. 

(Appleton.) 
ii9r  Seats    of    the    Mighty.      By    Parker.    $1.50. 

(Appleton.) 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

jfi  Seats    of    the    Mighty.     By    Parker.     $1  50. 

(Appleton.) 
^^The   Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.     By  Fred- 
eric.    $1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

5.  Reds  of  the  Midi.  By  Gras.  $1  50.  (Apple- 
ton.) 

4.  Amos  Judd.      By    Mitchell.     75  cts.     (Scrib- 

ner.) 

5.  An  Army  Wife.     By  King.     $1.25.     (Niely.) 

6.  White   Aprons.     By    Goodwin.     1^1.25.     (Lit- 

tle, Brown  &  Co.) 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

^  Tom  Grogan.  By  Smith.  $1.50.  (Hough- 
ton.) 

2.  Army  Wife.     By  King,     ti.25.     (Neily.) 

3.  Green  Gates.     By  Meredith.    $1.25.     (Apple- 

ton.) 

4.  Venetian  June.     By  Fuller.    $1.00.   (Putnam.) 
if  A  Singular  Life.    By  Mrs.  Phelps- Ward.  $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 
6.  Madelon.     By  Wilkins.    $1.25.    (Harper.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

jf,  Cinderella.     By  Davis.    $1.00.    (Scribner.) 
^TomGroRan.    By  Smith.   $1.50.    (Houghton.) 

3.  House   Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

4.  A    Woman    Intervenes.      By     Barr.      $1.25. 

(Stokes.) 

5.  Holmes's  Letters.  By  Morse.    $4.00.    (Hough- 

ton.) 

6.  The  Lark,  vol.  i.    By  Burgess,  Editor.    $3.00. 

(Doxey. ) 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

I.  Life  and  Letters  of  Oliver  Wendell   Holmes. 

By  Morse.     $4.00.     (Houghton.) 
>f  Seats    of    the    Mighty.     By    Parker.     $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

3.  Reds  of  the  Midi.     By  Gras.    $1.50.     (Apple- 

ton.) 

4.  Democracy  and   Liberty.     By  Lecky.     $5.00. 

(Longmans.) 

5.  Essavs  on   Nature  and   Culture.     By  Mabie. 

$1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

6.  Warfare    of    Science     with     Theology.      By 

White.    $5.oa    (Appleton.) 


SALT   LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 

!^  Tom  Grogan.    By  Smith,    fi.50.    (Houghton.) 
C  A  Singular  Life.  By  Mrs.  Phelps- Ward.  $1.25. 
(Houghton.) 
^  A    Lady    of    Quality.     By    Burnett.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
j^  Summer  in  Arcady.     By  Allen.    $1.25.    (Mac- 

millan.) 
j^  Cinderella.     By  Davis.     $1.00.     (Scribner.)- 
6.  Prisoner  of  Zenda.     By  Hope.  75  cts.  (Holt.) 

ST.    LOUIS,   MO. 

^^Cinderella.     By  Davis.     $1.00.     (Scribner.) 

2.  Weir  of    Hermiston.     By   Stevenson.     $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

3.  Jerry     the     Dreamer.      By    Payne.      $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

4.  The  Under  Side  of  Things.     By  Bell.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

5.  The  Rebel.     By  Mathers.     50  cts.     (Cluett  & 

Co.) 

6.  The  Way  they  Loved  at  Grimpat.     By  Esler. 

$1.00.     (Holt.) 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

f  Summer  in  Arcady.     By  Allen.  $1.25.     (Mac- 

millan.) 
r  Cinderella.     By  Davis.     $1.00.     (Scribner.) 
3.  Mistress  Dorothy  Marvin.     By  Snead.    $1.00. 

(Appleton  ) 
>|i^  Damnation   of    Theron    Ware.     By   Frederic. 
$150.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

5.  Madelon.     By  Wilkins.     $1.25.    (Harper.) 

6.  On  the  Art  of  Living  Together.     By  Horton. 

50  cts.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

TOLEDO,    O. 

1.  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.      By  Bangs.    $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

2.  Barabbas.     By  Corelli.     $1  00.      (Lippincott.) 

3.  A    Kentucky    Cardinal.      By    Allen.      $1.00. 

(Harper.) 

4.  Aftermath.     By  Allen.     $1.00.     (Harper.) 
^  Summer  in  Arcady.    By  Allen.      $1.25.  (Mac- 

millan  ) 
6.-  Under  Side  of  Things.    By  Bell.    $1.25.    (Har- 
per.) 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

^  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.     By  Parker.     Paper, 
75  cts.;  cloth,  $1.50.     (Copp-Clark  Co.) 

2.  The  Riddle  Ring.     By  McCarthy.     Paper,  50 

cts.;  cloth,  li.oo.     (Copp-Clark  Co.) 

3.  The  Tale  of  the  Ten.     By  Russell.     Paper,  75 

cts.;  cloth.  $1.25.     (Copp-Clark  Co.) 

4.  The   Real   Lady  Hilda.     By  Croker.     Paper, 
y    75  cts.;  cloth,  $1.25.     (Copp-Clark  Co.) 

j/,  Adam  Johnstone's  Son.     By  Crawford.  $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
6.  Battlement     and     Tower.       By    Rhoscomyl. 

Paper,  75  cts.;  cloth,  1^1.25.     (Longmans.) 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

I.  Madelon.    By  Wilkins.  $1.25.  (Harper.) 
^ Seats  of  the  Mighty.     By  Parker.    $1.50.    (Ap- 
pleton.) 
3.  White   Aprons.     By    Goodwin.     $1.25.     (Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.) 
Jiff  ^    Singular    Life.      By    Mrs.     Phelps-Ward. 
$1.25.     (Houghton.) 

5.  Life  and   Letters  of  Oliver  Wendell    Holmes. 

By  Morse.     $5.00.     (Houghton.) 

6.  Weir   of    HerniistOQ.     By  Stevenson.    $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS   PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

AMERICAN, 


THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Caldwell,  W. — Schopenhauer's  System  in  its 
Philosophical  Significance.  8vo,  pp.  xxiii- 
538,  $3.00  net Scribner 

Mall.  Rt.  Rev..  A.  C.  A.— The  Church's  Disci- 
pline Concerning  Marriage  and  Divorce. 
First  Triennial  Charge.  i2mo,  pp.  iv-25, 
paper.  25  cents  net, Longmans.  G. 

Jennings.  Mary  Elizabeth. — Asa  of  Beth- 
lehem and  his  Household.  B.  C.  IV~A.  D. 
XXX.     i2mo.  pp.  268.  $1.25 Randolph 

MoNTEFiORE.  C.  G.  —  The  Bible  for  Home 
Reading.  Edited,  with  Comments  and  Re- 
flections for  the  Use  of  Jewish  Parents  and 
Children,  by  C.  G.  Montefiore.  Svo,  pp. 
XX-621,  $2.00  net, Macmillan 

MouLTON,  R.  G. — The  Modern  Reader's  Bible. 
Deuteronomy.  Edited  by  Richard  G. 
Moulton.     i8mo,  pp.  xxiv-162.  50  cents. 

Macmillan 

Paine,  T. — The  Age  of  Reason  :  being  an  In- 
vestigation of  True  and  Fabulous  Theology. 
Edited  by  Moncure  D.  Conway.  8vo.  pp. 
vii-208,  $1.25 Putnam 

Weber.  A. — History  of  Philosophy.  Author- 
ized Translation  by  Frank  Thilly.  From 
the  fifth  French  Edition.  8vo,  pp.  xxi- 
630.  $3.50  net Scribner 

FICTION. 

Austen,  Jane. — Sense  and  Sensibility.  i2mo. 
pp.  xvi-342,  $1. 50 Macmillan 

Barlow,  Jane. — Mrs.  Martin's  Company,  and 
Other  Stories.     i2mo,  pp.  218.  75  cents. 

Macmillan 

Barr.  R. — From  Whose  Bourne.  i6mo.  pp. 
210,  75  cents Stokes 

Beal.  Mary  Barnes. — The  Boys  of  Clover- 
nook  :  the  Story  of  Five  Boys  on  a  Farm. 
Svo,  pp.  iii-351,  $1.50 Lothrop 

Beck.  L.,  and  Jeffrey,  W. — A  First  Fleet 
Family.  A  Hitherto  Unpublished  Narrative 
of  Certain  Remarkable  Adventures.     Com- 

Siled  from  the  Papers  of  Sergeant  William 
^ew  of  the  Marines.     i2mo,  pp.  xviii-272, 
$1.00 Macmillan 

Bell.  Lillian. — The  Under  Side  of  Things. 
i2mo,  pp.  ix-241.  $1.25 Harper 

Besant.  W. — The  Master  Craftsman  :  a  Novel. 
i2mo,  pp.  354.  $1.50 Stokes 

Bland,  Mrs.  Herbert. — In  Homespun.  i6mo, 
pp.  v-189.  $1.00 Roberts 

Brooks,  Eldridge  Streeter. — The  True  Story 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  American.  Told 
for  Boys  and  Girls.    8vo,  pp.  iii~239,  $1.50. 

Lothrop 

Brown,  Anna  Robeson. — Sir  Mark  :  a  Tale  of 
the  First  Capital.  i6mo,  pp.  viii-isg,  75 
cents Appleton 

Brown,  Abram  English. — Beneath  Old  Roof- 
trees.     i2mo.  pp.  x-343.  $1. 50 Lee  &  S. 

BuNNER.  H.  C. — Jersey  Street  and  Jersey  Lane. 
i2mo,  pp.  xiv-20i,  $1.25 Scribner 

Cahan,  a.— Yekl :  a  Tale  of  the  New  York 
Ghetto.    i2mo»  pp.  vi-190,  f i.oo.  .Appleton 


Cambridge.  Ada. — A  Humble  Enterprise. 
i2mo,  pp.  vi-268,  $1.00 Appleton 

Clark,  A. — The  Finding  of  Lot's  Wife.  i2mo. 
pp.  314,  fi.oo Stokes 

Clemens,  S.  L. — The  Prince  and  the  Pauper: 
a  Tale  for  Young  People  of  all  Ages.  i2mo. 
pp.  xvi-309,  $1.75 Harper 

Coursen.  Frances  Bkll. — What  the  Dragon- 
Fly  Told  the  Children.  8vo,  pp.  iii-146. 
$1.50 Lothrop 

DUTTON.  A.  v.— Wisdom's  Folly:  a  Study  in 
Feminine  Development.  i6mo.  pp.  iv- 
294.  $1.00 Holt 

Fuller,  Anna. — A  Venetian  June.  iSmo,  pp. 
vi-315.  $1.00 Putnam 

Goldsmith,  Oliver.— The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
Mary  A.  Jordan.  i2mo,  pp.  xxxvi-205,  75 
cents : .  .Longmans.  G. 

Gould,  N. — The  Miner's  Cup  :  a  Coolgardie 
Romance.     i2mo,  pp.  iii-3T3,  $1.00. 

Routledge 
Hume,  Fergus  W.— The  Dwarf's  Chamber,  and 
Other  Stories.     i2mo,  pp.  iv-386,  f  i.oo. 

Lock  &  B. 

James,  H. — Embarrassments.  i2mo,  pp.  vi- 
320,  $1.50 Macmillan 

Keightley,  S.  R.— The  Crimson  Sign  :  a  Nar- 
rative of  the  Adventures  of  Mr.  Gervase 
Orme,  Sometime  Lieutenant  in  Mount  joy's 
Regiment  of  Foot.     i2mo,  pp.  vi-356.  $1  50. 

Harper 

King,  Capt.  Charles.— An  Army  Wife.  i2mo. 
pp.  278,  $1.25 Neely 

Kirk,  Eleanor. — Libra  :  an  Astrological  Ro- 
mance.    i6mo,  pp.  vi-270,  $1.50 Kirk 

Le  Fanu,  J.  Sheridan.— A  Stable  for  Night- 
mares ;  or.  Weird  Tales.  i6mo.  pp.  256. 
75  cents New  Amsterdam  Book  Co. 

Lynch.  Hanna.  —  Dr.  Vermont's  Fantasy. 
i2mo.  pp.  viii-334,  $1.25  net Lamson.  W. 

Marryat,  Captain.  —  Japhet  in  Search  of  a 
Father.    i2mo,  pp.  viii-418,  f  1.50. 

Little,  B. 

Marryat,  Captain. — M^.  Midshipman  Easy. 
i2mo,  pp.  viii-406,  $1.50 Little,  B. 

Marryat,  Captain.  —  The  Pacha  of  Many 
Tales.     i2mo,  pp.  viii-397,  $1.50.  .Little.  B. 

Martin,  E.  A.— The  Story  of  a  Piece  of  Coal. 
i8mo,  pp.  168,  40  cents Appleton 

Matthews,  Brander. — Tales  of  Fantasy  and 
FacL     i2mo,  pp.  vi-216,  $1.25 Harper 

McCarthy,  Justin. — The  Riddle  Ring.  i6mo, 
pp.  vi-353,  $1.00 Appleton 

McManus,  L. — The  Silk  of  the  Kine  :  a  Novel. 
i2mo,  pp.  iv-195,  $1 .00 Harper 

Parker.  Gilbert. —  An  Adventurer  of  the 
North :  being  a  Continuation  of  the  His- 
tories of  **  Pierre  and  his  People  "  and  the 
Latest  Existing  Records  of  Pretty  Pierre. 
i2mo.  pp.  viii-218.  $1.25 Stone  &  K. 

Payne,  Will. — Jerry  the  Dreamer:  a  Novel. 
i2mo,  pp.  ii«299,  $1.25 Harper 
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Stories  bv  English  Authors.  Africa.  A.  Conan 
Doyle,  H.  Rider  Haggard,  and  Others. 
i6mo,  pp.  224,  75  cents Scribner 

Stories  by  English  Authors.  Italy.  James 
Payn,  W.  E.  Norris,  and  Others.  i6mo,  pp. 
175,  75  cents Scribner 

Stumbler  in  Wide  Shoes  (A).  The  Protean 
Series,  No.  6.     i6mo,  pp.  ii-411,  $1.00. .Holt 

Sturdy,  E.  T. — Narada  Sutra:  an  Inquiry  into 
Love  (Bhakti-Jijnasa).  Translated  from  the 
Sanskrit,  with  an  Independent  Commen- 
tory,  by  E.  T.  Sturdy.  i2mo,  pp.  vi-68, 
$1.00 Longmans,  G. 

SwEBT,  SOPHIB. — The  Ponkaty  Branch  Road, 
and  Other  Stories  for  Young  People.  i2mo, 
pp.  v-233,  $1 .00 Lothrop 

Touch  of  Sorrow  (The)  :  a  Study.  The  Protean 
Series,  No.  5.     i6mo,  pp.  ii-279,  fi. 00.. Holt 

Warden,  Gertrude.  —  The  Sentimental  Sex. 
i2mo,  pp.  vi-207,  $1.00 Appleton 

Wilson,  C.  D.,  and  Reeve,  J.  K. — Bible  Boys 
and  Girls,  How  they  Looked,  Where  they 
Lived,  and  What  they  Did.  i2mo,  pp.  iii- 
392,  $1.00 Lothrop 

Woods,  Mrs.  Kate  Tannatt. — Mopsy :  her 
Tangles  and  Triumphs.  i2mo,  pp.  iii-329, 
$1.25 Lothrop 

Woodward,  R.  Pitcher. — Trains  that  Met  in 
the  Blizzard  :  a  Composite  Romance,  being 
a  Chronicle  of  the  Extraordinary  Adven- 
tures of  a  Party  of  Twelve  Men  and  One 
Woman  in  the  Great  American  Blizzard, 
March  12,  1888.     i2mo,  pp.  xvi-396,  $1.25. 

Saligmundi  Pub.  Co. 

POETRY. 

Lindsay,  Lady  Anne. — The  Flower-seller,  and 
Other  Poems.     i2mo,  pp.  viii-187,  $1.50. 

Longmans,  G. 

Omar,  Khayyam.  —  Rubaiyat  of.  English, 
French,  and  German  Translations  compara- 
tively arranged  in  accordance  with  the  Text 
of  Edward  Fitzgerald's  Version.  Edited 
bv  Nathan  Haskell  Dole.  2  vols.,  i2mo,  pp. 
cfxxx-203  ;  vi-205-579,  $3.50 Knight 

Stephen,  J.  K. — Lapsus  Calami,  and  Other 
Verses.    i6mo,  pp.  xxii-202,  $2.00. 

Macmillan  &  B. 

Wordsworth,  William. — The  Poetical  Works 
of.  Edited  by  William  Knight.  Vol.  IV. 
i6mo,  pp.  x-283,  $1.50 Macmillan 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Bliss,  W.  Root. — Quaint  Nantucket.  i2mo, 
pp.  vi-225,  f  1.50 Houghton,  M. 

BussELL.  F.  W.— The  School  of  Platd :  its 
Origin,  Development,  and  Revival  under 
the  Roman  Empire.  8vo,  pp.  xii-346, 
%2,^snet Macmillan 

CoRNEY,  Peter.  —  Voyages  in  the  Northern 
Pacific.     i2mo,  pp.  x-138,  $1.25 Thrum 

Francke,  Kuno.  —  Social  Forces  in  German 
Literature  :  a  Study  in  the  History  of  Civi- 
lization.    8vo,  pp.  xii-577,  $2.00  if^/. ..Holt 

HoDGKiN,  T. — George  Fox.  i2mo,  pp.  viii-284, 
$1.00 Houghton,  M. 

How,  W.  W.,  and  Leigh,  H.  D.— A  History 
of  Rome  to  the  Death  of  Cxsar.  Thick 
i2mo,  pp.  xvi-575,  $2.00  if^/... Longmans,  G. 


Hutton,  W.  H. — Foreign  Statesmen.  Philip 
Augustus.     i2mo,  pp.  vi-228,  75  cents. 

Macmillan 

Hutton,  W.  H. — King  and  Baronage  (A.  D. 
1135-1327).     i6mo,  pp.  117,  50  cents  net, 

Scribner 

Innes,  a.  Taylor. — John  Knox.  i6mo,  pp. 
158,  75  cents Scribner 

Knapp,  Frances,  and  Childe,  Rheta  Louise. — 
The  Thlinkets  of  Southeastern  Alaska. 
i6mo,  pp.  197,  $1.50 Stone  &  K. 

Mitchell,  Maria.  —  Maria  Mitchell :  Life, 
Letters  and  Journals.  Compiled  by  Phcebe 
Mitchell  Kendall.     i2mo,  pp.  vi-293,  $2.00. 

Lee  &  S. 

Morris,  W.  O'Connor. — Ireland,  1494-1868. 
i2mo,  pp.  x-372,  $1.60  net Macmillan 

Robertson,  C.  G.—The  Making  of  the  English 
Nation  (B.C.  55,  1135  A.D.).  i6mo,  pp. 
ii3t  50  cents  net, Scribner 

Setoun,  Gabriel. — Robert  Burns.  i6mo,  pp. 
160,     75  cents Scribner 

Sherwood,  Elisha  B. — Fifty  Years  on  a  Skir- 
mish Line.     i2mo,  pp.  iv-264,  f  1.50..  Re  veil 

Traill,  H.  D. — From  Cairo  to  the  Soudan 
Frontier.     i2mo,  xii-256,  $1.50  .  .Way  &  W. 

Williamson,  Jo. — A  Bibliography  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  1891. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  viii-738  ;  ii-699,  $7.00. 

The  Thurston  Print 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Chambers,  E.  T.  D. — The  Quananiche  and  its 
Canadian  Environment.  8vo,  pp.  xxii- 
357,  $2.00 Harper 

Clarke,  G. — The  Education  of  Children  at 
Rome.     i8mo,  pp.  viii-168,  75  cents. 

Macmillan 

Cornish,  C.  J. — Animals  at  Work  and  Play, 
their  Activities  and  Emotions.  8vo,  pp. 
x-323,  $1.75 Macmillan 

Hill,  Katharine  St. — Hands  of  Celebrities » 
or,  Studies  in  Palmistry.  i2mo,  pp.  174* 
$1.40 Scribner 

Macpherson,  Rev.  H.  A.,  Lascellss,  Gerard, 
and  Others.  The  Hare.  i2mo,  pp.  x~263, 
$1.75 Longmans,  G. 

Mathews,  F.  Schuyler.— Familiar  Trees  and 
their  Leaves.     i2mo,  pp.  x-326,  $1.75. 

Appleton 

McTaggart,  J.  T.  and  Ellis.— Studies  in  the 
Hegelian  Dialectic.  8vo,  pp.  xvi-259,  $2.25 
net Macmillan 

Meynell,  Alice. — The  Colour  of  Life,  and 
Other  Essays  on  Things  Seen  and  Heard. 
i6mo,  pp.  viii-103,  $1.25 Way  &  W. 

Noble,  J.  Ashcroft.— The  Sonnet  in  England, 
and  Other  Essays.     i2mo,  pp.  x-211,  $1.50. 

Way  &  W. 

Stbcher,  W.  a. — Gymnastics  :  a  Text-book  of 
the  German-American  System  of  Gym- 
nastics. Specially  adapted  to  the  use  of 
teachers  and  pupils  in  public  and  private 
schools  and  gymnasiums.  8vo,  pp.  ii~348, 
$3.00 Lee&  S. 

Ward,  Maria  A.— Bicycling  for  Ladies.  With 
Hints  as  to  the  Art  of  Wheeling,  etc.  8vo, 
pp.  zvi-aoo,  f  1.50 Brentano 
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THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Angelo,  Col.  E.  F. — Ephraim,  the  Present  Lo- 
cation of  the  Hebrew  Tribes.     2/6 Stock 

Browne,  Right  Rev.  G.  F.— The  Conversion  of 
the  Heptarchy.     Seven  Lectures.     3/6. 

BoussET,  W.— The  Antichrist  Legend.  With  a 
Prologue  by  A.  H.  Keen.     6/-.. Hutchinson 

COLDWELL,  W.— Schopenhauer's  System  in  its 
Philosophical  Significance.     10/6. 

Blackwood 

Fowler,  Rev.  M.—Church  History  in  Queen 
Victoria's  Reign.     3/6 S.  P.  C.  K. 

Farnell,  L.  R.— The  Cults  of  the  Greek  States. 
Vols.  L  and  IL     32/-  net Frowde 

Guinness,  H.  G. — Creation,  centered  in  Christ. 
VoL  IL.  9/- Horder 

Haggadah,  The,  according  to  the  Rite  of 
Yemen,  with  Introduction,  etc.,  by  W.  H. 
Greenburg.     4/6  net Null 

Hicks,  E. — Traces  of  Greek  Philosophy  and 
Roman  Law  in  the  New  Testament.     3/-. 

Hill,  Rev.  J.  H. — Dissertation  on  the  Gospel. 
Commentary  of  S.  Epraim,  the  Syrian. 
7/6 Clarke 

McAix,  R.  W.,  Founder  of  the  McAll  Mission. 
Paris. — A  Fragment,  by  himself.   6/-.R.T.  S. 

Mackknzie,  W.  D.— The  Revelation  of  Christ. 
3/6 S.  S.  U. 

Missal  of  St.  Augustine's  Abbey.  Canterbury, 
from  MS.  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  by  M. 
Rule.     30/- Camb.  Univ.  Press 

Nev/bolt,  Rev.  W.  C.  E.— The  Gospel  of  Ex- 
perience.    (Boyle  Lectures,  1895.)  5/-. 

Longmans 

Ruben,  P. — Critical  Remarks  upon  some  Pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament.     3/6  f/c'/..Luzac 

Sanderson.  R.  E. — The  Life  of  the  Waiting 
Soul  in  the  Intermediate  State.     2/6. 

Gardner 

Sinclair,  Ven.  W.  M. — Leaders  of  Thought  in 
the  English  Church.    6/- Hodder 

Sheldon,  W.  L. — An  Ethical  Movement,  Lec- 
tures.    5/- Macmillan 

Supernatural,  The,  a  National  View  of  the 
Divine  Word,  etc.,  by  Katholikos.     5/-. 

Stock 
Tee,  E. — The  Sanctuary  of  Suffering.     7/6. 

Longmans 

Tyler,  J.  M.— The  Whence  and  the  Whither  of 

Man.     6-/  net. Black  wooa 

Waite,  a.  E. — Devil  Worship  in  France  ;  or. 
The  Question  of  Lucifer.     5/-  net.  .Rcdway 

FICTION. 
Birrell,  O. — Behind  the  Magic  Mirror.     6/-. 

Osgood 
Coote,  Mrs. — Grace  Trcvelan.     2/6 R.  T.  S. 

Dick,  C— The  Ways  of  the  World.     3/6  net. 

Rcdway 
Fenn,  G.  M.— The  Case  of  Ailsa  Gray.     6/-. 

White 

Field,  Mrs.  E.  M. — Denis :    a  Study  in  Black 

and  White.     6/- Macmillan 

Fitzgerald,  G.  B.-— An  Odd  Career.    6/-. 

Digby 


Forth,  G. — March  Hares.     3/6  net. Lane 

Galier,  W.  H.— a  Visit  to  Blestland.     6/-. 

Gay  &  B- 

Grary,  Sir  W.  N.  M.— A  Lawyer's  Wife  :  a 
Tale  of  two  Women  and  some  Men.  4/6 
net Lane 

Gould,  N. — The  Doctor's  Double.     2/-. 

Routledge 
Grier,  S.  C. — His    Excellency's  English   Gov- 
erness.    6/- Blackwood 

Henry,  T.— The  Girl  at  Birrell's.     3/6. 

Ward,  L. 
Hervky,  M.  H.— Dartmoor.     3/6.  .Arrowsmith 

Kave,  L. — Her  Ladyship's  Income.     6/-. 

Macqueen 
Laeland.   H.— Lies  and  Liars.     3/6  .  .Gay  &  B. 

Linden,  A.— Gold  :  a  Dutch  Indian  Story  for 
English  People.     3/6 Lane 

Mathers,  H. — The  Sin  of  Hagar.     3/6. 

Hutchinson 
May,  E. — Much  in  a  Name.     6/- . .  .Digby  &  L. 

Montague,  C. — The  Vigil :  a  Story  of  Zulu- 
land.     6/- Constable 

Murray,  H.— A  Fatal  Mistake.     6/-.Ward&D. 

Olipiiant,  Mrs. — The  Two  Marys.     6/-. 

Methuen 

Payn,  J. — The  Disappearance  of  George  Driffell. 

3/6 Smith  &  E. 

Philii'S,  F.  C. — An  Undeserving  Woman,  and 
Other  Stories.     6/- Downey 

Pritchard,  M. — Without  Sin  :  a  Novel.     6/. 

Heinemann 
Pyke,  R. — The  Man  who  Disappeared.     6/. 

Bentley 
Taylor,  U. — Nets  for  the  Wind.     3/6 Lane 

Vachell,  H.  A. — T)ie  Quicksands  of  Pactolus  : 
a  Novel.     6/- Bentley 

Warden,  F.— Our  Widow.     6/- White 

POETRY,  MUSIC,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Armitagk,  E.  N. — The  Quaker  Poets  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.     7/6 Andrews 

Coxon,  a.   H. — From  Heatherland.     3/6  net. 

Digby 

DowsoN,  E. — Verses.     6/-  net. Smithers 

Foster,  E. — With  the  Tide,  and  Other  Poems. 
2/(ynet Gay  &'  B. 

Furse,  a. — Heart  Echoes.     5/-  net. Digby 

Hammond,  T.  B. — Poems  and  Lyrics.     3/6  net. 

Digby  &  L. 

Jewitt,  S.— The  Pilgrims,  and  Other  Poems. 
5/- Macmillan 

Ruhr's,  W. — My   Musical   Recollections.     14/-. 

Bentley 

Todhunter,  J. — Three  Irish  Bardic  Talcs.  5/- 
net Dent 

Victory,  L.  H. — The  Higher  Teaching  of 
Shakespeare.     5/- Stock 

Wood,  M.  L.  —  Wild  Justice  :  a  Dramatic 
Poem.     2/6 Smith  &  E. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Almack,  E. — Eikon  Basiliki.     18/- «r/.. Cornish 

Beavan,  a.  H. — Marlborough  House,  and  its 
Occupants.    6/- While 
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Barnard,  F.  A.  P.,  Memoirs  of.  By  E.  Fulton. 
\^l'  net Macmillan 

CocKBURN,  Rev.  G.  —  John  Chinaman :  his 
Ways  and  Notions.    3/6  net Marshall 

Coleridge,  E.  P. — Res  Romans  :  being  brief 
Aids  to  the  History,  etc.,  of  Ancient  Rome. 
2/6 ..Bell 

CusACK,  M.  F. — The  Black  Pope  :  a  History  of 
the  Jesuits.    6/- Marshall 

Fox,  R.  F.— Strath peffer.     2/6 Black 

Gordon,  General  Sir  T.  E. — Persia  Revisited. 
10/ Arnold 

Habren,  F.  H. — London  Street  Names:  their 
Origin,  etc.    6/- Unwin 

Haygarth,  a. — Cricket  Scores  and  Biographies. 
20/- Longmans 

Hort,  J.  F.  A.,  Life  and  Letters  of,  by  his  Son, 
A.  F.  Hort.     2  vols.,  17/-  net, . .  .Macmillan 

Knight,  E.  F.— The  Falcon  on  the  Baltic. 
3/6 Longmans 

Laurie,  J.  S. — The  Story  of  Australasia.     10/6. 

Osgood 

Little,  Mrs.  A. — My  Diary  in  a  Chinese  Farm. 

n/finet Kelly  &W. 

Mawson,  Swann,  and  Morgan. — Itinerary  of 
the  Great  North  Road  (London-Edinburgh). 
2/6  net Simpkin 

Marx,  K. — Revolution  and  Counter  Revolution  \ 
or,  Germany  in  1848.     2/6. . .  .Sonnenschein 

Morris,  W.  O.  C. — Ireland,  1494-1868.    6/-. 

Cambridge  Univ.  Press 
O'Brien.  W.  P. — The  Great  Famine  in  Ireland, 
and  a  Retrospect  of  Fifty  Years.     10/6. 

Rkks,  T. — Reminiscences  of  Literary  London, 
1779-1853.     3/6 Suckling 

Robertson,  A. — Through  the  Dolomites  from 
Venice  to  Toblach.     7/6 Allen 

Scott,  A.— The  Story  of  Sir  Walter  Scott*s 
First  Love.     With  Portaits.Macniven  &  W. 

Theal.  G.  M.  C.  —  The  Portugese  in  South 
Africa.     6/- Unwin 

Thorold,  Bishop.— Life  and  Work  of,  by  C.  H. 
Simpkinson,  21/-  net Isbister 

Traill,  H.  D. — From  Cairo  to  the  Soudan 
Frontier.     5/-  net. Lane 

Wherry,  G.— Alpine  Notes  and  the  Climbing 
Foot.     5/-  net, Macmillan 

Withers,  H. — The  English  and  the  Dutch  in 
South  Africa.     3/6 Wilson 

SCIENCE,  ART  AND  TECHNICAL  BOOKS. 

Bennett,  A.  W. — The  Flora  of  the  Alps.  2 
vols.,  30/-  net. Nimmo 


Birrell,  a.  — The  Duties  and  Liabilities  of 
Trustees :  Six  Lectures.    3/6 Macmillan 

Cornish,  C.  J.— Animals  at  Work  and  Play. 
6/. Seeley 

Delves-Broughton,  Mrs.  V.  — Handbook  to 
the  Antiquities  of  Athens.     5/-  n^/.. Simpkin 

Drage,  D.— The  Labour  Problem.     14/-. 

Smith  &  E. 

Evans,  M.  O. — Theories  and  Criticisms  of  Sir 
Henry  Maine.     5/- Stevens  &  H. 

Higgins,  a.  p.— The  Elements  of  Agricultural 
Law.     3/6 Winton 

Jenkin,  a.  F.— a  Manual  for  Overseers.     5/-. 

Knight 

McFarland,  J.— Text-book  upon  the  Patho- 
genic Bacteria.     Illustrated.     12/-  net. 

Hirschfield 

Norris,  W. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Otto 
Cycle  Gas  Engine.     10/6 Longmans 

Orford,  H. — Modern  Optical  Instruments  and 
their  Construction.     2/6 White 

Robertson,  W.  G.  A. — Clinical  Diagnosis. 
6/- Scientific  Press 

Thomas,  W.  C. — Cosmic  Ethics  ;  or,  the  Mathe- 
matical Theory  of  Evolution.     10/6. 

Smith  &  E. 

Williamson,  W.  C. — Reminiscences  of  a  York- 
shire Naturalist.     5/-  net Redway 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Crav/shaw,  W.  H. —  The  Interpretation  of 
Literature.     3/6  net Macmillan 

Devereux,  R. — The  Ascent  of  Woman.     3/6. 

Lane 

Le   Bon,    G. — The    Crowd :     a    Study    of    the 

Popular  Mind.     3/6 Unwin 

Le  Gallienne,  R.  —  Prose  Fancies.  Second 
Series.     5/-  net Lane 

Lynch,  E.  M. — Killboylan  Bank  ;  or.  Every 
Man  his  own  Banker.     3/6 Paul 

McCarthy,  J.  —  The  Riddle  Ring.  3  vols. 
15/-  net Chatto  &  W] 

Meynell,  a. — The  Colour  of  Life,  and  Other 
Essays.     3/6  net Lane 

Spalding,  T.  A. — A  Federation  and  Empire  :  a 
Study  in  Politics.     10/6  net Henry 

Standing,  P.  C— On  this  High  Wold.     2/6. 

Stock 

Views  of  some  of  the  Most  Celebrated  Bygone 
Pleasure  Gardens  of  London,  from  Various 
Sources.     21/-  net, Rogers 

Wagner,  L. — Modern  Political  Orations.    6/-. 

Unwin 


CONTINENTAL. 


THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Charl^ty,  S. — Histoire  du  Saint-Simonisme* 
(1825-1864).     3  fr.  50  c. 

Ebner,  a.  —  Quellen  und  Forschungen,  zur 
Geschichte  und  Kunstgeschichte  des  Mis- 
sale  Romanum.     10  M. 

Kraetzschmar,  R.— Die  Bundesvorstellung  in 

Alten  Testament     6  M.  40  Pf. 
Kreibig.    j.    C. —Geschichte    und    Kritik    des 

ethischen  Skepticism  us.    3  M.  20  Pf. 


Maybaum.  S.— Methodikdesjudischen  Religion- 
sun  terrichtes.    3  M. 

Mazel,  H. — La  Synergie  Sociale.    4  fr. 

RiESS,  VON. — Atlas  Scripturae  Sacrae.     5  M. 

Schick,  C.  —  Die  Stiftshutte.  der  Tempel  in 
Jerusalem  und  der  Tempelplatz  der  Jetzt- 
zeit.     15  M. 

ScHWARTZKOPFF,  P.— Die  Prophctische  Oflfen- 
barung.    3  M.  20  Pf, 
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ViGOUROUX,  M.  F.— La  Sainte  Bible  Polyglottc 
en  Quatre  Langues.    8  vols.     40  fr. 

WiLPERT,  J. — Fractio  Panis,  la  Plus  Anciennt 
Representation  du  Sacrifice  Eucharistique. 
23  fr. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Baraudon,  a.  —  La  M aison  de  Savoie  et  la 
Triple  Alliance  (1713-1722).     10  fr. 

Barrucand,  V. — La  Vie  Veritable  du  Citoyen 
Jean  Rossignal.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Bittard  des  Portes,  R.— Histoire  de  I'Armfee 
de  Cond6.     7  fr.  50  c. 

Cahun,  L. — Introduction  k  THistorie  de  TAsie. 
10  fr. 

CHfeROT,  H. — Le  Grand  Cond6,  son  Fils  et  son 
Petit-fils  (1630-84).     5  f r. 

Daudet,  E. — Poussidre  du  Pass6.     3  fr.  50  c. 

D*Haussez,  Baron. — M6moires.  Vol.  L  7  fr. 
50  c 

D'Orl^ans,  Prince  H.  —  Auiour  du  Tonkin. 
3  f  r.  50  c. 

Eisele,  F.  —  Beitrilge  zur  rSmischen  Rechts- 
geschichte.     7  M.  20  Pf. 

EuTiNG,  J. — Tagebuch  eine  Reise  in  Inner- 
Arabien.     Part  L     7  M.  50  Pf. 

Ferry,  G. — Les  Derniers  Jours  du  Roi  Soleil. 
3  f  r.  50  c. 

Harrisse,  H. — L'Abb6  Prevost.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Journal  du  Marechal  de  Castellane.  Vol.  IV. 
7  fr.  50  c. 

Legras,  J. — Au  Pays  Russe.     3  fr.  50c. 

Levallois,  J. — M6moires  d'un  Critique.  3  fr. 
50  c. 

Lissagaray. — Histoire  de  le  Commune  de  1871. 
3  f  r.  50  c. 

M6moires  de  Mile.  Avrillon.     2  vols.     12  fr. 

Perey,  L. — Marie  Mancini  Colonna.     7  fr.  50c. 

Perthius,  Comte  de. — Le  D6sert  de  Syrie. 
3  f  r.  50  c. 

Rhem,  H.  —  Geschichte  der  Staatsrechtswis- 
senschaft.     7  M. 

RocFERT,  P.  —  Souvenirs  d'un  Pr6Iat  Romain 
sur  la  Cour  Pontificale  au  Temps  de  Pie  IX. 

3  fr.  50  c. 

VOGT,  W.— Carl  Vogt.     15  fr. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Anderson,  J.  N. — On  the  Sources  of  Ovid's 
Heroides,  I..  III.,  VIL,  X.,  XII.   2  M.  50  Pf. 

Apollonius  von  Kiyium.  Illustrated.  Kom- 
mentar  zu  der  Hippokrateischen  Schrift  de 
Genitalibus,  brsg.  von  H.  Schone.     10  M. 

BodlAnder,  G. — Lehrbuch  der  Chemie.  Vol. 
L     12  M. 

BOhler,  G. — Grundriss  der  indo-arischen  Philo- 
logie.    Vol.  II.,  Part  8,  8  M. 

EsTiENNE,  H. — La  Pr^cellence  du  Langage 
Francois  r6imprim6e,  avec  des  Notes,  une 
Grammaire,  et  un  Glossaire,  par  E.  Huguet. 

4  f  r.  50  c. 

Gast,  E. — Le  Cheval  Normand  et  ses  Origines. 

75  fr. 
GoLDZiHER,  I. — Abhandlungen   zur  arabischen 

Philologie.     Part  I.    7  M.  50  c. 


Larroument,  G.  —  £tudes  de  Litt^rature  et 
d'Art.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Martha,  C. — Melanges  de  Liit6rature  Ancienne. 
3  f  r.  50  c. 

Messerschmidt,  L. — Die  Inschrift  der  Stele 
Nabuna'id's,  KOnigs  von  Babylon.     5  M. 

Michel,  A. — Notes  sur  TArt  Moderne  (Pcin- 
ture).    3  fr.  50  c. 

O'lTiN,  L.— Le  Vitrail.     35  fr. 

RoscHER,  W.  H. — Das  von  der  "Kynanthropie" 
handelnde  Fragment  des  Marcellus  von 
Side.     4  M. 

Schneider,  A. — Das  alte  Rom.     16  M. 

SiLVESTRE,  A. — La  Sculpture  au  Salon.     5  fr. 

FICTION  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ardel,  H. — Mon  Cousin  Guy.     3  fr.  50  c 

Barret,  F. — P6ril  de  Mort.     3  fr.  50  c. 

B£renge,  H.  —  L'Arisiocratie  Intellectuelle. 
3  f  r.  50  c. 

Brada. — Les  £pouseurs.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Collin,  J. — Goethe's  Faust  in  seiner  ^Itesten 
Gestalt.     5  M. 

Debury,  R. — Un  Pays  de  CelibaUires  et  de 
Fils  Uniques.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Descaves,  L. — En  VilI6giature.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Dornis,  J. — Les  Freres  de'£lection.  Illustra- 
tions de  Myrbach.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Ephevre,  C. — La  Douleur  des  Autres.   3  fr.  50  c. 

Gaulot,  p. — L'£pingle  Verte.    3  fr.  50  c. 

Goudourville,  H.  de.  —  Les  Salles  d'Armes 
d'aujourd'hui.     15  fr. 

Josz,  V.  et  Dumur,  L. — Rembrandt.    3  f r.  50  c. 

Laforest,  Dubut  de.  —  Angela  Bouchaud. 
3  f  r.  50  c. 

Le  Bret,  Vicomte. — Modernes.     3  fr.  50  c 

Margueritte,  p. — L'Essor.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Mary,  J. — Fr6d6rique.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Mend^s,    C. — L'Homme-Orchestra.     3  fr.  50  c. 

M^TiNiER,  O. — L'Amour  Vaincu.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Montesquiou-Fezensac,  R.  de.  —  Les  Horten- 
?ias  Bleus.     10  fr. 

Paris,  G. — Penseurs  et  Pontes.     3  fr.  50  c. 

RiCHEBOURG,  E.  —  Le  Secret  d'une  Tombe. 
3  fr.  50  c. 

Robert,  L.  de. — Papa.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Roft,  A. — Pingot  et  Moi.     3  fr.  50  c. 

RoLLAND,  J. — Sous  les  Galons.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Saint-Qukntin,  a.  de. — Un  Amour  au  Pays 
des  Mages.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Salomon,  M. — £tudes  et  Portraits  Litt6raires. 
3  fr.  50  c. 

ScHWOB,  M. — Vies  Imaginaites.     10  fr. 

SiGAUX,  J. — Au  Printemps  de  la  Vie.  3  fr. 
50  c. 

Sylvestre,  a. — Contes  au  Gros  Sel.     3  fr.  50c 

Theuriet,  a. — Coeurs  Meutris.    3  fr.  50  c. 

TiNSEAU,  L.  DE. — Bien  folle  est  qui  s'y  fie. 
3  fr.  50  c. 

Vaulx,  a.  F.  de. — Deux  Pastels.     3  fr. 

Wyzewa,  T.  de. — Ecrivains  Strangers.  3  fr. 
50  c. 
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BEACON  LIGHTS  of  HISTORY 

by  Dr.  John  Lord,  the  famous 
hutoricai  lecturer,  is  a  bioKraph* 
ical  review  of  civilization,  setting 
forth  its  great  epochs  and  master 
minds,  the  thinkers  of  great 
thoughts,  and  doers  of  great 
deeds, — 


THE 

WORLD'S  LIFE  iStPROGRESS 

FOR  PIVB  THOUSAND  VSARS. 

In  Nine  Volumes: 

Jewish  Heroes  and  Prophets  ; 
Old  Pagan  Civilisaiions;  An- 
tiquity i  Middle  Ages:  Ren- 
aissance and  Reformation:  Great  Warriors  and 
Statesmen:  Great  Women:  Modern  European  States- 
men :  American  Statesmen. 

Rev.  RICHARD  S.  STORRS,  D.D... writes : 

^* They  are  graphic,  eloquent,  wide  in  range.  . .  .They  give 
a  fresh  and  useful  impression  of  the  variety,  multiplicity  and 
the  undecaving  power  of  the  personal  and  the  general  forces 
out  of  whicn  our  present  civinzation  has  come,  and  on  which 
the  hopes  for  its  future  development  are  largely  based.** 

Hon.  CHAS.  B.  PHELPS,  LL.D.,  SuprMM Court,  ITary- 
land,  writes :        ^ 

**  Dr.  Lord  is  an  artist  who  individualizes  epochs  and  per* 
sonifies  great  movements.  He  clothes  the  dry  bones  of  history 
with  flesh  and  blood,  and  moulds  its  lessons  into  human  form, 
color  and  expression.  In  analysis,  in  condensation,  in  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  material,  in  judicious  and  dis- 
criminating statement,  in  graphic  description,  he  shows  the 
power  and  genius  of  a  master." 

Served  direct  to  readers  of  The  Bookman  on  easy  payments. 
Send  for  full  Description  and  Critical  Opinions. 

Soliciton  Employed 

FORDS,  HOWARD  &  HULBERT 

47  Bert  loth  Street,  New  Yoric  Qty 


Biography  of  the 
Qreat  Southern  Statesman 

L.  Q.  C.  LAMAR 

HIS  LIFE,  TIMES  AND  SPEECHES. 

By  Edward  Mayes,  Ex-Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi.  Second  edition :  first 
edition  exhausted  in  sixty  days. 

PRICE  $3.00. 
Liberml  Dleoounte  to  the  Trade. 

ADDRB55  ORDER5  TO 

EDWARD  MAYES,  Jackson,  Miss. 


"It  will  cake  its  place  among  American  classics." — Wash- 
iugton  Post. 

"As  a  picture  of  the  reconstruction  period,  this  book 
stands  amongst  the  first." — Milwaukee  Journal. 

**  Written  with  such  honesty  and  fairness  as  to  make  it 
as  interesting  to  the  people  of  the  North  as  to  those  of  the 
South."— /«/^r-(7<:Mii. 

**  Written  in  the  true  historical  spirit— with  almost  judi- 
cial impartiality." — Newark  News. 

"  With  great  care  and  with  discriminating  judgment." — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

"One  of  the  lives  which  let  the  reader  deeper  into  the 
secret  of  the  Civil  War  than  almost  any  histonr.  A  straightfor- 
ward,  frank  and  unpasfionate  narrative." — A\  V.  Independent. 

"  A  delightful  biography — such  discrimination  and  charm 
as  to  render  it  an  invauuable  contribution." — Portland  {Afe.) 
Argus. 


RECENT  BOOKS 

Important  Reduction  in  Price 

QEORQE  MEREDITH 

The  Ordeal  of  Rkfaerd  Peverel  Sandra  Belloal  The  Shavlnc  of  Shagpat  and  Parlna 

Evan  Harrington  The  Egotist  Beaochamp's  Career 

Dhuia  of  the  Crosswaya  Vlttoria  One  of  Our  Conquerors 

Harry  Richmond  Rhode  Plenlng  The  Tragic  Comedians 

Popular  Edition.     Twelve  volumes,  i6mo,  cloth,  reduced  to  $i.oo  each  ;  crown  8vo 

edition,  reduced  to  1 1.50  ;  half  calf,  extra,  I30.00  per  set. 

"  Precisely  the  sort  of  edition  that  was  wanted  is  now  in  course  of  publication." — St.  James's  Gaxeitc. 

THE  ASCENT  OF  WOHAN 

By  Roy  Devereux.     i6mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

"  To  criticise  music  or  painting  without  some  special  qualification  and  some  technical  knowledge  of  the  art 
would  be  considered  an  unwarrantable  presumption.  But  any  callow  ^outh  or  inexperienced  spinster  lacking  alike 
in  knowledge  of  life  and  literary  ability  is  accepted  as  a  competent  critic  of  woman ....  It  is  of  course  as  necessary 
to  set  a  woman  to  catch  a  woman  as  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.'  — Authors  Introduction. 

POEMS 

By  Johanna  Ambrosius.    Translated  by  Mary  J.  SaflFord.     i6mo,  cloth,  $1.50.     (/« 
Preparation  for  Early  Publication^ 

*'  How  she  acquired  the  exquisite  literary  style  she  possesses  will  not  be  explained  this  side  of  the  hereafter. 
Not  a  false  rh^e,  not  a  halting  foot  in  her  verse,  not  a  figure  but  rings  true,  she  who  never  heard  of  grammar  nor 
rules.... nothing  so  precious  has  come  from  the  Fatherland  since  the  hymns  of  Luther  and  the  writings  of 
Goethe."— Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

"  Here  is  a  woman  who.  by  sheer  force  of  genius,  has  risen  in  a  few  months  from  a  common  laborer  of  the 
fields  to  be  known  as  one  of  Germany's  most  popular  modem  poets.  The  striking  thing  in  her  poems  is  their 
lyrical  quality.    Whether  the  thought  be  sad  or  nopeful,  the  singing  quality  of  the  verse  is  ever  apparent." 

New  York  Triune. 
Our  Descriptive  Catalogue  (free)  contains  a  list  of  66  titles  in  paper  covers. 

ROBERTS  BROS.,  Publishers,  Boston 
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THREE  RECENT  ISSUES 

HAHILTON  W.  MABIE 

Essays  on  Nature  and  Culture.    A  Series  of  Essays  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.    i6mo,  cloth, 

gilt  top,  $1.25. 

OTHE%  'BOOKS  'BY  CMR.  CMA'BIE: 
My  Study  Fire.    First  Series.  Under  the  Trees  and  Btoewhere 

My  Study  Fire.    Second  Series.  Short  Studies  in  Litermture 

Essays  in  Literary  Interpretation 

New   Editions,  each  with  three  illustrations  in  photogravure,   in   dainty  binding,    i6mo, 

cloth,  gilt  tops,  per  volume,  $1.50. 

Rev.  HENRY  VAN  DYKE,  D.D.,  writing  in  the  "Outlook,"  says:  '*  Mr.  Mabie  has  already  proved  by  a  half 
dozen  books  of  *  Essays,'  which  have  been  warmly  welcomed,  that  he  has  the  wisdom  to  instruct  and  the  charm  to 
please  all  who  are  willing  to  tbink  while  they  read.  In  this  latest  volume  he  gives  us  another  wholesome,  friendly 
commentary  on  life,  full  of  pleasure  and  profit.  A  counsel  of  perfection;  serene,  elevated,  spiritual,  leading  on  with  a 
genial  persuasiveness  to  the  higher  levels  of  existence,  which  are  free  to  all  who  will  seek  them  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
His  pages  are  full  of  delicate  descriptions  and  keen  appreciations  of  poetry  and  art.  He  speaks  of  what  he  knows  and 
praises  what  he  loves.  He  has  the  rare  merit  of  not  dividing  literature  from  life.  He  h«s  learned  the  secret  of  what 
Wordsworth  called  a  '  wise  passiveness,'  and  wherever  he  leads  us  he  makes  us  feel  that  he  brought  with  him  and  would 
im{>art  to  us  *  a  heart,  that  Ibtens  and  receives.'  '^ 

EDMUND  GOSSE 

Critical  iCit-iCats.    A  Series  of  Literary  Essays.     By  Edmund  Gosse,  author  of  "  Gossip  in  a 

Library,"  "  Questions  at  Issue,"  etc.,  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

The  title  "  Kit-Kats"  is  revived  from  the  old  Eighteenth  Century  word,  used  by  the  Kit-Kat  Qub, 
to  signify  quarter4ength  portraits.  Mr.  Gosse  has  given  us  not  only  essays,  but  also  a  good  deal 
of  personal  reminiscence.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  Mr.  Gosse*s  charm  of  style.  A  reading 
of  the  Table  of  Contents  will  best  introduce  the  work  to  book-lovers. 

C0NT8KTS  :— 1.  The  Sonnets  from  the  Portuquese  ;  2.  Keats  in  1894 ;  3.  Thomas  Lo veil  Beddoes  ; 
4.  Edward  Fitz-Gerald  ;    5.  Walt  Whitman ;    6.  Tolstoi ;    7.  Christina  Rossetti ;    8.  Lord  De  Tabley  ; 

LToru  Dutt ;    10.  The  Short  Stories  of  M.Zola;    11.  M.deHeredia;  1  a.  Walter  Pater;  15.  Robert 
uis  Stevenson. 

RICHARD  HENRY  STODDARD,  writing  in  the  "  Mail  and  Express,"  savs:  *'  That  Mr.  Gosse  is  a  very  clever 
writer  we  have  long  believed,  and  we  have  been  interested  beyond  our  wont  in  this,  his  last  collection  of  papers.  Mr. 
Gosse  differs  from  the  majority  of  the  class  of  critics  to  which  ne  belongs  by  a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  £|eneral 
literature  than  they  possess,  and  by  the  moderation  and  justice  of  his  veraicts,  which  convinces  us  of  his  smcenty  and 
maturity  of  mind.  He  tries  in  these  papers  to  impart  his  pleasure,  in  the  subjects  treated,  to  others,  and  with  it  a  large 
amount  of  instruction  and  information  for  which  they  ought  to  be  grateful.  Added  to  his  talent  for  analysis  of  personal 
characteristics,  Mr.  Gosse  has  the  talent  which  is  more  necessary  in  such  studies  as  these,  of  literary  analysis  and  sym- 
pathy, which  gives  these  essays  their  charm,  and  which  is  more  than  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  collection  in  volume 
form,  and  which  insures  them  a  chance  of  permanent  preservation,  of  which  they  are  well  worthy." 

RICHARD  LE  QALLIENNE 

Retrospective  Reviews.     A  Literary  Log.     By  Richard  Le  Gallienne.   Containing  over  one 
hundred  reviews.  Two  volumes.     Handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth, 

crown  8vo,  $3.50. 

Partial  Contbwts  :— Geo.  Meredith,  William  Watson,  Edmund  Gosse,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson, 
W.  E.  Henley,  Stevenson,  Keats,  Augustine  Birrell,  Swinburne,  Agnes  Repplier,  Walter  Pater,  J.  A. 
Symonds,  William  Blake,  Lord  de  Tabley,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Henry  James,  Grant  Allen,  Thomas  Hardy, 
William  Morris. 

'*  DROCH,*'  writing  in  LIFEf  says :  *' These  books  of  criticism  seem  to  show  that  we  are  now  in  the  era  of  the 
criticism  of  appreciation, — Richard  Le  (jallienne's  *  Retrospective  Reviews,'  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie's  *  Nature  and  Cul- 
ture,' and  Edmund  Gosse^s  '  Critical  Kit-Kats.'  Le  Gallienne's  book  is  intensely  modern.  It  reminds  one  of  Prof. 
Perry's  remark  that  for  the  modern  young  man  literature  begins  with  Stevenson.  Le  Gallienne's  volumes  live  and  move 
in  the  present  moment.  The  new  poets— Watson,  Davidson,  Gale,  Alice  Meynell,  Yeats — are  here  given  that  full  appre- 
ciation  which  is  the  largest  part  of  a  contemporary  poet's  reward. 

TAg  above  books  are  /or  tale  by  all  booksellers^  or  will  be  sent^  carriage  prepaid ^  on  receipt  o/price^  by  the  publiskerty 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

5th  Avenue  and  21st  Street,  New  Yoric 
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History  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Under  tlie  Constitution 

BY 

JAMES  SCHOULER,  LL.D. 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  Five  Octavo  Volumes,  Buckram  Cloth 
with  Maps  and  Indices,  $11.25.     Separately,  per  Vol.,  $2.25 

Volume  1.,  178^1801  Volume  11.,  1801-1817  Volume  111.,  1817-1831 

Volume  IV.,  1831-1847        Volume  V.,  1847-1861 

A  FEW  COMMENTS 

ii  Cor  various  periods  and  various  reasons  the  writins:s  of  Von  Hoist,  of  Mr.  McMaster 
and— most  recent  of  all— of  Mr.  Henry  Adams  need  to  be  read ;  but  most  of  them  are 
not  comparable  for  comprehensiveness  with  the  work  of  the  author  under  review.  A  reader 
who  wishes  a  continuous  story  unfolded  throus:h  the  length  of  a  single  work  must  go  to 
Hr.  Schouler  to  obtain  it."— BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER. 

4  4  ]y|  R.  Schouler  is  the  first  who  has  traced  with  historical  painstaking  and  consecutive 
research,  the  nexus  of  the  events  that  fall  amongst  the  first  era  of  our  national 
existence,  and  has  thus  bridged  over  the  long  intervening  chasm  which  stretches  from 
the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War.  He  has  given  to  the  task  breadth  of  view,  lucidity  of 
treatment  and  condensation  of  style.  He  has  brought  to  his  magnum  opus  a  commendable 
industry  in  the  compilation  of  his  material,  a  rare  talent  for  consecutive  exposition,  a  large 
share  of  that  **  logic  "  which  is  skilled  to  fuse  the  most  intractable  materials  into  literary 
form,  and  a  vivacity  of  phrase  which  is  never  dull,  because  it  sometimes  errs  on  the  side 
of  excessive  piquancy."— THE  NATION. 

44  1  REGARD  Schouler's  History  of  the  United  States  as  by  far  the  best  general  treatise 
^    on  the  subject.  It  is  trustworthy,  interesting  and  remarkably  impartial."— CHARLES 
B.  HOWARD,  Prof,  of  American  History,  Leiand  Stanford,  Jr.,  University. 

44  1  USE  no  text  in  my  classes  but  Schouler,  and  it  is  referred  to  constantly  by  me  and 
read  by  my  students  with  pleasure  and  profit.  The  books  have  so  thoroughly 
established  themselves  as  scholarly  and  attractive  that  it  would  be  vain  to  compare  them 
for  the  period  treated  with  any  work  in  the  field.  They  have  as  yet  no  competitor  for  the 
ordinary  student  or  the  general  reader."— A.  C.  McLAUQHLIN,  Prof,  of  American  History « 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

44  jyi  Y  use  of  Schouler's  History  leads  me  to  concur  in  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
^^^  historical  students  that  it  is  remarkable  and  Judicious  and  the  most  satisfactory 
account  we  have  of  the  period.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  college  and  university 
students  and  also  to  general  readers."— HERBERT  D.  FOSTER,  Prof,  of  History,  Dart- 
mouth College. 

44  npHIS  is  a  singularly  perfect  piece  of  historical  work.    It  is  a  compressed  flacaulay,  a 
^     brilliant,  eloquent  affair.    Macflaster  is  more  gossipy  and  full  of  detail,  Adams  Is 
packed  with  authorities  and  verifications,  but  for  a  scholar's  history,  a  living  book, 
Schouler  has  given  us  the  finest  work  yet  produced  in  America."— E.  P.  POWELL. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO^  Publisbers,  149-151  Fifth  Ave,  New  York 
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EdltOT  CURRENT  UTERATURB. 

Dkak  Sir  : 

I  buughl  a  copy  of  Vol.  I.,  No,  [  ,  o) 

CURRENT 
LITERATURE 

in  Minneapolis,  and  have  never  missed  a 
copy  since,  I  derive  so  much  knowledge 
and  pleasure  from  it,  that  1  oflen  think  it 
strant[e  why  every  man  and  woman,  familiar 
with  the  English  ianf{ua){e.  does  not  read  its 
fascinating  pages,  covering,  as  it  does,  the 
ablest  thought  and  choicest  readings  of  the 
month. 

Yours  very  truly. 
RoBRRT  M,  Wetzel.  Calumet,  Mich. 


lamplc  mp)'  of  Car 
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TO  BOOK  PUBLISHERS 

Current   LIUratarc'i   name  implie*  its  vtV 


FOR  THE  SUMMER  MOKTHS. 

■EVeRY  BIRD."   The  lust  tmk.    A  guldt  for  rhc  tdcnl 


guidt  book  la  Europt.    Svo,  dolli,  i).co 
WILD   PLOWBR5  Oe  AnERKA.     By  Prof.  Guh«  U 

UooDui.     1 1  colored  plitM.    410.  cloth.  $7.^ 
PERNS  OP  NORTH  AMERICA.    Bv  Prof.  D.  C.  Eatoh.  of 

V»le  Unlvtnitv.    Sipcrfm  colored  ptHn.    1  v<^.,  410,  doUl 

(v«yK.rcr).  t^o.oow/. 
UPE  ON  THE  SEAStlORB,    By  J.  H.  E»>no<i.     ■»», 

SPIDERSiTNEIRSTRUCTlAtEaiiil  HABITS.  Cloth.  $t.v> 
AGA  MOSSES.     By  A.  B.  Hiivit.    WUh  lo  colond  pbto- 

luno,  cloth.  I1.00, 
KNOBELS  NEWC  UIDB  BOOKS  IN  NATURAL  HIS  TORY. 

Tit  Btil.  SimpliU,  and  LaUU.    Ettt,  fo  inli  art. 
THETRBE9  AND5HRUBS.  Wlthii56(ura.  ByEowuD 

THE   FERNS   AND   EVEROREENS.    With   11    tnutUul 

pUtH.     By  Edwaio  Kkdiu, 
THE  DAY  BUTTERPUBS  AND  DLSKFLVERS.    With 

14s  new  inuilriltou.    By  Eowiiio  Khobil. 
THE  BEETLES.    With  jtt  mw  llluilniloni.    By  Eowud 


^r  Sttd  Mtmt  far  ma  Brit  Ua  e/Bttki  efall  Nalnrml 
luHirx  Sntitlt.  •»•  Anj  hook  ml  pott-paid  lo  iradrri  efttt 
9iwbl><  on  rririfl  ofpriir, 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS. 


Webster*s 


larainablo  In  Offlc*,  ( 


for  fiiieclmen  rAgAB, 


international 
Didlionaryl 


THE  BEST  FOR  PRACTICAL  PURPOSES.  BECAUSE 

It  l»  my  lo  find  the  won!  wnleJ.-Wonl.  mi  glTcn  Ui«lr  eomcl  nlpluilietle*]  plii««,« 


:rrlaiii  Co.,  rvtillii tiers 


THE  Publishers  of  THE  BOOKMAN  announce  that  by 
arrangement  with  Messrs.  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers of  THE  CHAP-BOOK,  they  can  offer  THE  CHAP- 
BOOK  and  THE  BOOKMAN  together  for  one  year,  at 
$3.25.  Orders  for  subscriptions  should  in  all  cases  be 
accompanied  by  remittance.  THE  CHAP-BOOK,  $2.00, 
THE    BOOKMAN,  $2.00. 

ntu*  nMtton  Tks  BooKNAir  i»  trrtUof  to  MrfrtiMn, 
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J.  B.  Lippincott  Company's  New  Books 

j»  j»  j» 

THE  RAPE  OF  THE  LOCK 

With  Aubrey  BeardsUy*t  Latest  lUtutreUioui.    An  Heroic-Comical  Poem  in  five  Canto*.    By  Ai.rxandrr  Pops.    Embroi- 
dered with  9  drawings  by  Aubrey  Beardsley.    4to,  doth,  gilt,  Dutch  hand-made  paper,  $3.50. 

J.  R.  Lippincott  Company,  in  connection  with  the  London  publishers,  announce  the  issue  of  the  above  famoiu  poem,  in 
edition  de  luxe  form,  printed  by  the  Chiswiclc  Press,  in  crown  4to  size  on  Dutch  hand-made  paper,  embroidered  with  nine 
elaborate  drawings  by  Mr.  Aubrey  Beardsley,  and  bound  in  a  specially  designed  cloth  cover.    The  edition  is  a  limited  one. 

PARIS  DAYS  AND  EVENINGS 

By  Stuart  Hrkrv.     Lar^e  lamo,  cloth,  gilt  top.    With  xa  illustrations.     $2.50.     Comtbnts  :    Phases  of  Life— Letters  and 
Colors — Opera  and  Theatre — The  Latin  Quarter. 

Stuart  Henry  has  lived  in  Paris  with  wide-open  eyes  and  a  responsive  heart,  and  these  have  brought  him  intimate  views, 
such  as  only  one  who  dearly  loves  his  subject  can  set  forth.** 


LONDON  STREET  NAMES 

Their  Origin,  Signification,  and  Historic  Value,  with  divers  notes  and  observations.  By  F.  H.  Habbrk,  B.A.  lamo, 
cloth,  f  a.oo. 

Mr.  Habben  has  had  the  extreme  industry  and  antiquarian  Icnowledge  to  dig  up  the  origin  of  every  London  street  name, 
and  a  more  suggestive  boolc  than  his  researches  would  be  nard  to  find.  For  the  tourixt  who  wants  a  boolc  to  read  on  his  vovage 
over,  or  to  carry  with  him  through  the  thronfpng  city,  there  can  be  nothing  better.  The  volume  is  accordingly  handy  in  shape 
and  substantial  in  quality,  and  the  indexing  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

NEW  WHEELS  IN  OLD  RUTS 

A  Pilgrimage  to  Canterbury  via  The  Ancient  Pilgrim's  Way.  By  Hrnry  Parr.  With  Pen-and-InIc  Sketches  by 
F.  W.  K.  Adams.     lamo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

VENUS  AND  CUPID 

Or^  A  Trip  from  Mount  Oiym^ut  to  London,  By  the  Personal  Conductor  of  the  Party.  A  new  fantastic  Romance  by  the 
author  of  "The  Fight  at  Dame  Europa's  School."    lamo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.00. 

Never  has  Anstey  nor  Gilbert  produced  a  more  extravagant  tale  of  impossibilities  that  seem  possible  than  has  the  author  of 
^*The  Fight  at  Dame  Europa's  School  *'  in  this  skit  entitled  *^  Venus  and  Cupid  ;  or,  A  Trip  from  Mount  Olympus  to  London." 

Throughout  the  entire  narrative  there  are  laughable  eddies  and  cross-currents  of  wild  humor  which  will  keep  the  reader 
who  loves  ran  made  by  incongruity  in  a  frenzy  of  laughter. 

IN  THE  WAKE  OF  KING  JAMESi  OR,  DUN-RANDAL  ON  THE  SEA 

By  Standish  O'Gradv,  author  of  *^  Finn  and  His  Companions,**  etc.    I«arge  xamo,  cloth,  $1.35.  * 

A  LAWYER'S  WIFE 

A  tale  of  two  women  and  some  men.    By  Sir  William  Nrvill  M.  Geary,  Bart.    Large  lamo,  cloth,  $1.95. 

THE  DOWNFALL  OF  PREMPEH 

A  Diary  of  Life  with  the  Native  Levy  in  Ashanti.  ^  1805-96.  By  Major  R.  S.  S.  Badbn-Powkll,  13th  Hussars,  Commanding 
the  Native  I^evy.  With  a  Chapter  on  the  Political  and  Commercial  Position  of  Ashanti  by  Sir  Grorcb  Badrn-Powbli., 
K.C.M.G.,  M.P.    With  aa  full-page  illustrations  and  maps.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  $3.50. 

THE  EVERGREEN 

A  Northern  Seasonal.  Part  IIL  The  Book  for  Summer.  Illustrated  4to,  embossed  leather,  $9.00  net.  The  third  number 
of  "  The  Evergreen  *'  has  among  its  contributors :  RttsA  Mulholland,  J.  Arthur  Thompson,  Wiluam  Sharp,  Patrick 
Grddrs,  Sir  Grorgr  Douglas,  Edith  Wingatk  Rikdbr,  Asafc  Fblix  Klrin,  Fiona  Maclbod,  and  Grorgb  Evrb 
Todd.  With  drawinn  by  Robrrt  Bkough,  Jamrs  Cadbnhrad,  Hrlrn  Hay,  W.  G.  Burn-Murdock,  Robbrt  Burns, 
John  Duncan,  C.  H.  Mackir,  Andrbw  K.  Womrath. 

THE  EYE  AND  ITS  CARE 

By  Frank  Allport,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Ophthalmology  and  Otology  In  the  Minnesota  State  University  •  President  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Medical  Society  ;  Secretary  of  the  Ophthalmological  Section  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
etc.,  etc.    Illustrated.     lamo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

j»  j»  j» 

For  tale  by  all  booktellen^  or  will  bt  t^nt^  port-/aid^  n^om  receipt  o/price^  by  the  fvblishert. 
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THE  mOOKMAN  */1DyERTISER 


THE  LEADING  PAPERS 


The  OUTLOOK 


the 
MBW  YORK  TIMES 


The 
BOSTON  HERALD 


says  that  TifE  BooKMAN  strikes  a  distinctive  note  at  the  very  start,  distin- 
guishing itself  sharply  from  all  other  publications  of  a  similar  kind. 

says  that  TUR  Bookman  is,  in  fact,  a  periodical  not  only  to  be  read  but  to 
use.  When  one  has  read  it,  he  is  not  done  with  it,  for  it  has  a  distinct  value 
as  a  work  of  reference.  Among  our  magazines  there  is  nothing  that  fills  the 
same  place.  It  comes  as  the  rival  of  none,  but  to  take  an  unoccupied  place, 
— a  place,  moreover,  which  was  waiting  to  be  occupied. 

says  that  The  Bookman  abundantly  demonstrates  by  its  choice  contents  and 
exquisite  dress,  its  right  to  live  and  to  represent  current  literary  out-put 
Its  news  notes  are  crisp  and  comprehensive,  and  its  reviews  of  fresh  books 
thoughtful  and  helpful  to  those  eager  to  know  about  books  before  perusing 
them. 

says  that  since  its  first  issue,  ^ery  succeeding  number  has  been  better  than 
its  predecessor.  The  fact  is  The  Bookman  found  a  large  and  roomy  field  for 
itself  in  this  country,  which  it  proceeded  to  fill  to  a  **t". 

says  that  there  has  been  no  magazine  that  can  show  anything  like  the  record 
The  Bcx>kman  has  made  in  rapidly  working  itself  into  public  favor,  reaching 
a  high  standard  in  freshness  of  literary  news  and  excellence  of  criticism, 
and  maintaining  that  standard  without  sign  of  falling  off.  The  February 
number  is  most  attractive,  and  we  are  confronted  with  a  feast  where  so  many 
**fat  things"  are  on  the  menu  that  it  is  hard  to  choose. 

The  BOSTON  TIMES    says  that  The  Bookman  for  February  ends  its  second  volume  and  has  proved 

that  a  literary  magazine  can  be  something  more  than  an  advertising  medium 
for  new  books.  There  are  other  excellent  magazines  of  its  kind,  but  none 
that  occupy  the  same  place  that  The  Bookman  has  made  for  itself. 

The  says  that  the  book  reviews  are  good,  and  the  literary  gossip  is  interesting  and 

CHICAGO  INTERIOR  more  authoritative  than  in  most  other  magazines.    The  Bookman  is  easily 

the  leader  among  periodicals  of  its  kind. 

The  says  that  The  Bookman  is  rapidly  taking  its  place  as  the  leading  monthly  of 

CHICAGO  JOURNAL  the  United  States.  The  October  number  contains  not  only  a  wealth  of  inter- 
esting matter  for  the  unprofessional  reader,  but  it  presents  much  material 
of  the  highest  technical  value  to  writers. 


The  ROCHESTER 
HERALD 


The  BUFFALO 
COMMERCLIL 


The  BOSTON  TIMES 


The  CHURCHMAN 


The  BOSTON 
COMMONWEALTH 

The  ROCHESTER 
HERALD 


says  that  there  are  few  magazines  in  which  one  sees  so  many  famous  names 
among  the  writers  of  articles,  and  for  the  bookman's  table  there  could  be  no 
better  companion. 

says  that  the  record  which  Thb  Bookman,  that  literary  journal,  has  made 
for  itself  in  the  brief  space  of  a  few  months  is  remarkable,  but  its  success 
can  easily  be  measured  by  the  enterprise  and  foresight  of  its  founders,  for 
its  whole  plan  is  novel,  comprehensive  and  unusual.  It  has  from  the  very 
start  not  only  sustained  its  reputation  for  freshness,  sound  independent 
criticism,  thorough  and  reliable  workmanship  in  all  its  departments  along 
the  strong  and  original  lines  on  which  it  has  been  developed,  but  it  has  ad- 
vanced with  every  number  and  increased  in  literary  value  and  interest. 

says  that  in  this  country  there  is  no  purely  literary  journal, — any  journal 
addressed  directly  to  the  writing  craft,  to  compare  with  The  Bookman. 

says  that  its  news  notes  are  fresh  and  interesting  and  its  contributions  are 
from  some  of  the  best  known  literary  people,  on  topics  of  importance, — 
not  papers  merely  written  to  fill  space. 


Subscription  $2*00  a  Year*    Address 

THB  BOOKMANt         -         149-151  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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SHORT  LIST  OF  BOOKS  ISSUED 
BY  THOMAS  B.  MOSHER,  AT 
XLV  EXCHANGE  ST.,  PORT- 
LAND, MAINE. 

•|AU  dooks  sent,  postpaid,  •! 
on  receipt  of  the  net  price 

L    Rtshaiyat  of  Omar  Kiuyyam* 

KlNDtRBD  INTO  EnCUSH   VUSB  BY 

Edwakd  FrrzCttALD. 
This  is  the  ideal  edition  ofOmmr  for  the 
booli-lover. 

Price  ft  .00  net. 

TL    Atscasin  and  Nicolcte* 

DONB    INTO    EnCUSM     BY    AnDKBW 

Lang. 
The  original  English  edition  fetches  at 
book-sales  from  four  to  five  guineas  a 
copy.  The  Old  World  edition  reproduces 
it,  entire,  including  etched  title-page  and 
woodcut  designs. 

Price  $t  ,00  uet. 

OTHII  VOLUMBS  will  BB  RBAOT  IN  OCTOBBB. 


$9e 


Oafy 

725  Copies 
each 
of  these 
Voiumes 
were  issued 
andTrpe 
EXstrtbuied 


L     Songi  of  Ad2ett«  Out  op  Pbint. 

IL    Old  Wotid  Lyrics.     Oiir  op  Pbint. 

nL     Rttfxdyat*  Out  op  Print. 

rV.    Fellse*  (ioCopibsOnly.) 

Price ^t. so  net. 

V*    Sonneti  of  Mkliael  Angelo* 

Out  op  Print. 

VL    The  BIcsBed  Damo;reL 

Price  fi.so  Met.  (25  Copies  Oniy.) 

two  NBW  VOLUMBS  WILL  BB  BBAOY  IN  OCTOBBR. 


AOO 

Numbered 
Copies  on/y 
Issued 
oftbese 
rolumes 


t^  <Bns(ts9  QJeprtnf  |kne9. 

L     BSodem  Love.  Out  op  Print. 

IL    The  Qty  of  Dreadful  Night. 

Price  ^7.fo  net.  (ao  Copibs  Only.) 

m.    The  Growth  of  Love. 

Price  $2.00  met. 


Third 
Bdiikm 


The  Child  in  the  HouK. 

An  Imaginary  Portrait  by  Waltbr 

Pater. 
Printed  on  Japan  vellum,  and  in  brocade 
slide  case. 

Price  75  Cents  net. 


FirU 
EdUiou 


tT%  Copies 
Only 
for  sale^ 
1 6mo, 
Olive 
Green 
rv  rapper. 


Homeward  Songs  by  the  'Vay :  A.E. 

With  original   cover  designs  by  Bruce 
Rogers. 

Price  $1 .00  net. 


From  the  Upanishads ; 

Bring  Translations  prom  thb  Sa- 
CRBD  Books  op  thr  East.  Prbcbd- 
ED  BY  AN  Introduction  Addrbssbd 
TO  G.  W.  RuMBLL  ("AE").  By 
Charlrs  Johnston. 
Price  75  Cents  net. 


t9t  Q^iBefof  for  1 896. 

Subscriptions  are  taken  /or  the  complete  year  only^ 
at  75  cents  net.  Specimen  copies  of  current  number, 
5  cents  each.    Back  numbers  for  1896,  10  cents  each. 

MR.  MOSHER'S  ENTIRE  NEW  LIST  WILL  BE  READY 
EARLY  IN  THE  FALL. 

inease  meqUoQ  TH^  pooKifAit  (n  writing  to  advertisers 


By  a.... 
New  Writer 

I 

*'  Discovered" 
By  ROBERTSON  NICOLL 

HEATHER  FROM  THE  BRAE 

Scottish  Character  Sketches 
By  DAVID  LYALL 

i6mo,  decorated  cloth,  75  cents 

David  Lyall  has  atti  acted  much  attention  recently 
in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  he 
has  earned  a  place  alongside  of  Maclaren,  Crockett, 
and  Barrie.  He  has  the  gift,  which  seems  to  belong 
only  to  those  who  hail  from  the  land  of  the  heather,  of 
investing  Scottish  character  with  the  charm  and  truth- 
fulness of  reality,  but  while  he  is  thus  comparable  with 
the  writers  named,  he  has  a  i^enre  of  his  own,  which 
gives  individuality  to  his  work. 


Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

FLEMING  H.  REVELL  COMPANY 

New  York:  na  Fifth  Ave. 
Chicago:  63  Washington  St 
Toronto:  140-142  Yonge  St. 


A  New  Book   : 

BY 

Maria  Louise  Pool 

MRS.  QERALD. 

A  Novel.     Illustrated  by  W.  A.  Rogers. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.50. 

In  **  Mrs.  QeraM  "  the  author  takes  a  step  in  advance 
of  any  previous  work.  Miss  Pool's  unrivalled  skill  in  depict- 
ing strong  types  is  shown  in  every  page.  The  story  moves  a« 
a  rapid  pace,  and  is  sensational  only  as. life  is,  the  tragic  and 
the  comic  elements  very  equally  blended. 


Other  Novels  by  the  Same  Author  : 

Against  HttBuui  Nature.    Cloth,  $1.35. 
Roweny  In  Boston.   Cloth,  $1.35. 
Mn.  Keats  Bradford.  Cloth,  $1.35. 

Dally.    Cloth.  $1.35 ;  Paper,  50  cents. 
Katharine  North.    Cloth,  $1.35. 
The  Two  SakHBes.    Cloth,  $1.35. 
Out  of  Step.    Cloth,  $1.35. 


Harper  k  Brotbcrs,  PabUshers^  New  York. 
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BOOKS  BY  JOHN  WATSON 

(IAN  JIACLAREN) 

The  Upper  Room  so  cts.net  "'""*"'' «2J,r''-"^"" 

These  are  eloquent  sermons,  all  the  more  eflfective  because  they  are 
strongly  marked  by  the  qualities  of  mind  and  skill  in  writing,  which  have 
gained  their  author  his  conspicuous  successes  in  another  department  of 
literature. 

A  Doctor  of  the  Old  School         $2.00 

Taken  from  ^'Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush"  and  fully  Illustrated  from  drawings 
nuideat««Drunitochty/'by  Frederick  C.Oordon.  With  an  introduction  by  theauthor 

Doctor  MacLure  is  considered  the  finest  portrait  in  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush, 
and  that  section  of  the  book  which  contains  his  story  has  been  unani- 
mously pronounced  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  Scottish  literature.  "From 
all  parts  of  the  English-speaking  world,"  writes  the  author,  "  letters  have 
come  in  commendation  of  Weelum  MacLure."  Of  the  drawings  he 
also  says  "  the  book  has  been  illustrated  by  Mr.  Gordon  after  an  admir- 
able and  understanding  fashion." 

The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne      $1.25 

Further  sketches  of  Drumtochty  life  and  characters,  supplementing  and 
completing  the  series  begun  in 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush     $1.25 

Of  which  over  200,000  copies  have  already  been  sold  in  England  and 
America.  For  opinions  of  this  book  ask  your  neighbors.  Thousands 
have  read  and  are  reading  it,  and  all  echo  the  words  of  Dr.  Nicoll,  who 
''discovered"  the  author  :  "I  know  no  living  writer  with  a  greater 
power  of  clutching  the  heart." 

The  Mind  of  the  Master  si.so 

It  is  impossible  to  analyze  a  spiritual  effect,  because  it  is  largly  an 

atmosphere,  but  the  secret  of  the  sweetness  of  this  work  is,  we  think, 

that  it  springs  from  the  heart,  and  not  (as  is  the  case  with  so  much  of 

the  "religous"  literature  of  the  day)  from  the  intellect. 

These  studies  are  able  expositions  of  truth,  and  there  is  a  subtle  charm 

of  expression  in  them    that  wins   and  holds  the    reader's  attention 

throughout. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


A  Few  Comments  on  The  International  Cyclopaedia: 

GEORGE  EDWARD  REED,  DJ).,  1X,D.,  President  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle.Pa.,  says: 

■■  I'erlmps  iIil-  hcsi  ihinR  I  can  s:iy  for  Till:  IntkkNai  idnaT.  Lvi.nj'.n.L.v  is.  lh;.t  wiihiyi 
rlit  i,,*i  UuL-e  w«uks  I  have  yivcn  my  own  ^l-i  cif  HriUfu.ica  in  cscliuiiKi;  for  Tuf.  Im  l.jj- 
wiiun.m.,  iinilam  much  [iltasi-il  wirh  ihe  i-hange.  Il  is  up-U.-dule,  contisi.-,  itnil  yel  sulticiciiilv 
fiilhin  J  explicit.     For  jjeuuTiil  list  it  is  uneof  ihe  very  bcsicyikipa-iiias  now  htJore  [lie  markft." 

A.  H.  FETTEROLF,  LLJ)^  President  of  Girard  Colleee,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says: 


II lJ   '1 


IKlS'l 


\  very  s 


isUc 


III 


F.  A.  MARCH,  LL.D.,  LED.,  Librarian  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  says : 

■  riiKlMi.KNAiiusn.  Cv<:i/.r.ri.iA  is  i  very  useful  aildiiion  i.j  rht-  works  of  refcrfiUL- in 
i>iir  TLMilin^'  rouni.  It  is  itic  surest  ami  ((uirkL'sl  mi:ani'  uf  KUtlinff  inforniuliun  ntiuul  malici'- 
anil  thiriBS  in  AmiTir.t  anil  nn  Americans  that  [he  big  cyclupa:iliaB  are  [on  bi^  to  noliue,  iiiicl 
jilM.ut  al!  sons  of  sutijttis  ui  which  siurltnts  mosl  often  wish  to  refer," 

E.  BENJAMIN  ANDREWS,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Brown  University,  says: 

"Amonj;  the  many  encyctiipieiJias  nnw  available,  nearly  all  piifsessint;  <.'Nci;tleni'iu'S  in 
iiimprehensivcneivs  und  iil  contise  and  accurate  slateiiicnt." 

Hon.  CHAS.  R.  SKINNER,  State  Supervisor  Institutes  and  Training  Classes,  says : 

■  !l  seems  tii  me  ihat  (he  privileucs  rfow  within  ihc  reach  i.f  school  districts  lo  pun-hi.-i- 
,in<l  rare  for  libraries,  should  place  TilK  I.\i>.kn.\iI"n-ai,  Ci-t.-l.'iiM:i^lA  in  eierv  proitressiM- 
«i'hoi>l  district  of  (he  State.     Il  is  a  proper  work  to  (oHqh-  a.  dictionary,  and  should  "precede 

ALBION  W.  SMALL,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Colby  University,  Waterville,  Me,  says : 

■Dn  liipits  aliout  which  I  am  competent  [o  ju'lRe,  1  have  found  Thk  NiKnSAi  i-i.s  m. 
|i,r(eclly  authori[^[ivc,  and  should  recommena  it  as  likely-  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  who  wish 
iiir  iv  treasury  of  facts  ralher  than  a  i-ullecticm  of  scientific  trealises." 


The  International  Cyclopedia 

OFnCIALLY  ADOPTED  FOR  USE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF 


Vol.  III.  No.  6. 
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CONTENTS    FOR   AUGUST. 

I.    CHRONICLE  AND  COHHENT.  page 

American,  English,  Miscellaneous.    With  Portraits,  etc 4<^i-499 

II.    POETRY. 

The  Lotus-Eaters— L'Envol By  William  Cleavek  Wilkinson  409 

The  Red  and  the  White 511 

Renouncement By  Alioi-  Mkynell  519 

Events By  John  Hknest  McCann  ^34 

Pansles By  Saka  E.  L.  Case  329 

III.    KATE  CARNEQIE.    A  Novel.    Chapters  XV  and  XVI. 

Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Gordon.     To  be  continued  By  Ian  Maclaken  300 

iV.    THE  READER. 

The  Uncollected  Poems  of  H.  C.  Bunner 312 

Mrs.  Meynell.     With  Portrait.  -By  Edmund  K.  Chambers  si6 

Qeorge  Henry  Lewes  and  Thornton  Hunt  By  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  520 

A  Note  on  Kate  Field By  Laurence  Mutton  523 

An  Unpublished  Poem  by  Edmund  Waller.  With 
Portrait  of  Frances,  daughter  of  Oliver  Ooniwell,  and 
Fac-similes  of  Poem  in  Waller's  handwriting  .     By  Beverly  Chew  525 

V.    PARIS  LETTER By  Robert  H.  Sherard  527 

VI.    REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Adventures  off  My  Liffe  (Rochefort's  Memoirs,  Vol.  II)— Zola's  ««  Rome"— 
Adventures  In  Criticism— A  Biography  off  Sheridan— Two  New  Stories  by 
Miss  Pool  C'  Mrs.  Gerald''  and  "  In  a  Dike  Shanty '*)— Two  Studies  In  Colpntal 
History— Weir  off  Hermlston— The  Liffe  off  Thomas  Hutchinson— The  Prin- 
ciples of  Sociology— Lancashire  Idylls— William  Carleton      ....    530-5^ 

VII.    NOVEL  NOTES. 

The  Jladonna  off  a  Day— The  Under  Side  of  Things— Quaint  Crippen,  Com- 
mercial Traveller— Across  an  Ulster  Bog— Qreen  Gates- The  Folly  of  Eus- 
tace, and  Other  Stories— A  Woman  with  a  Future— His  Honour  and  a  Lady 
—A  First  Fleet  Family— A  Stable  ffor  Nightmares— An  Odd  Situation  — 
Isban-lsrael— Vera  Vorontzoff— Mark  Heffron  -Susannah— Beyond  the 
PalKOcrystIc  Sea— The  Master  Craftsman- The  Way  they  Lived  at 
Qrimpat !>5o-sS'S 

VIII.    THE  BOOKMAN'S  TABLE. 

The  Balance  off  Power— Buddhism :  its  History  and  Literature— flarla 
nitchell :  Life,  Letters  and  Journals— Eliza  Pi nckney— Bookman  Brevities    ssS-soi 

IX.    THE  BOOK  riART.     For  Book  readers,  Bookbuyers  and  Booksellers  : 

Eastern  Letter -Western  Letter— English  Letter— Sales  of  Books  during 
the  Month— List  of  Books  Published  during  the  Month —American,  Eng- 
lish, Continental <;o?-S73 

INDEX  TO  VOLUME  III. 

(^opvriRht,  1896,  by  I')onD.  MhAO  &  Company  :  •  411  riebts  rr<ervfJ. 
Entcrtii'at  the  Post-Onice«  New  York.  N.  Y.,  M  Second -cliiiss  Mail  Matter. 
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THE   BOOKMAN. 

An  Illustrated  Literary  Journal. 

Bnffllsh  Editor  :-W.  ROBERTSON  NICOLL,  H.A.,  LL.D. 

American  Editors  :-Prof.  HARRY  THURSTON  PECK. 

of  Columbia  College,  N.  Y., 

-JAJIBS  nACARTHUR. 

THE  BOOKMAN  has  been  a  distinct  success  since  its  appearance  in  February,  189s. 
It  started  with  the  assumption  that  there  is  ample  room  and  a  sufficient  clienUle 
among  the  great  multitude  of  readers  in  America  for  a  literary  journal  of  the 
same  character  as  the  English  Bookman,  and  its  brief  history  has  already 
thoroughly  justified  its  existence.  The  Churchman  says:  That  the  record 
which  this  already  celebrated  literary  journal  has  made  for  itself  in  the  brief 
space  of  a  few  months  is  remarkable,  but  its  success  can  easily  be  measured  by 
the  enterprise  and  foresight  of  its  founders,  for  its  whole  plan  is  novel,  com- 
prehensive and  unusual.  It  has  from  the  very  start  not  only  sustained  its 
reputation  for  freshness,  sound  independent  .criticism,  thorough  and  reliable 
workmanship  in  all  its  departments  along  the  strong  and  original  lines  on  which 
it  has  been  developed,  but  it  has  advanced  with  every  number  and  increased  in 
literary  value  and  interest. 

WHILE  THE  New  York  Times  claims:  That  the  Bookman  is,  in  fact,  a  periodical 
not  only  to  be  read  but  to  use.  When  one  has  read  it,  he  is  not  done  with  it, 
for  it  has  a  distinct  value  as  a  work  of  reference.  Among  our  magazines  there  is 
nothing  that  fills  the  same  place.  It  comes  as  the  rival  of  none,  but  to  take  an 
unoccupied  place, — a  place,  moreover,  which  was  waiting  to  be  occupied. 

WITHIN  the  compass  of  a  monthly  journal  the  Bookman  has  been  able  to  embrace 
all  parts  of  current  literature,  and  we  are  warranted  in  stating  that  it  not  only 
meets  the  needs  of  the  vast  majority  of  readers,  but  will  cover  in  the  course 
of  the  year  at  least  as  much  ground  as  the  weekly  periodicals,  and  at  less  ex- 
pense. The  Bookman  in  brief  has  proved  to  be,  as  a  contemporary  puts  it,  a 
vade  mecum  for  everybody  who  reads  or  writes. 

*V  ADDITION 

to  the  features  which  have  made  The  Bookman  popular  with  its  constituency, 
we  are  able  to  announce  (in  co-operation  with  the  Outlook)  for  1896  the  serial 
publication  of  Ian  Maclaren's  first  novel,  Kate  Carnegie,  with  illustrations  by 
Frederick  C.  Gordon,  who  visited  Drumtochty  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
**  A  Doctor  of  the  Old  School,"  and  which  Ian  Maclaren  says  has  been  illustrated 
"after  an  admirable  and  understanding  fashion."  The  time  is  early  in  this 
century ;  and  the  love  story  of  a  Covenanter  minister  and  a  girl  of  Jacobite  de- 
scent. 

CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT.— The  Bookman  is  unusually  complete  and  fresh  in 
the  matter  of  news.  By  its  means  the  latest  Literary  Gossip,  American,  British 
and  Continental,  is  brought  to  readers  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  country. 

NEW  WRITERS. — The  Bookman  will  continue  to  give  biographical  sketches  of  new 
and  rising  authors  of  the  day.    Portraits  and  other  illustrations  will  also  be  given. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERARY  ARTICLES.— The  Bookman  will  be  noted  as  here- 
tofore  for  its  timely  and  important  miscellaneous  articles.  The  Series  of  Living 
Critics  begun  in  the  Octooer  number  will  be  continued  throughout  the  year; 
also  that  on  Neglected  Books.  The  interesting  papers  which  have  appeared  on 
the  Old  Booksellers  of  New  York  will  be  followed  by  several  on  the  Old 
Booksellers  of  Boston. 
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NBW  BOOKS.— The  Bookman  especially  aims  at  giving  prompt  reviews  of  new 
books  by  competent  critics.  Novel  Notes  has  been  found  to  be  a  valuable  guide 
to  readers  in  cnoosing  works  of  fiction. 

OUR  LONDON  LETTER.— The  Bookman  contains  a  London  Letter  by  Dr.  Robertson 
Nicoll,  who  has  gained  a  reputation  for  being  one  of  the  most  vivacious  and 
brilliant  writers  in  the  journalism  of  to-day. 

PARIS  LETTER.— The  Bookman  also  publishes  a  Paris  Letter  by  Robert  H.  Sherard, 
who  wields  an  equally  brilliant  pen. 

CONTINENTAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY.— The  Bookman  surveys  periodi- 
cally the  field  of  Continental  literature  and  the  latest  educational  publications. 

AMONG  THE  LIBRARIES.— The  Bookman  gives  especial  attention  to  Library 
Economy  and  accurate  news  from  the  great  libraries  of  the  world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. — The  Bookman  contains  matters  of  interest  to  collectors  of  rare 
books  and  bibliographers,  including  the  art  of  book-making  on  its  technical 
side. 

THE  BOOK  MART.— The  Bookman,   under  its  department,   "The  Book  Mart," 

E resents  facts  of  an  interesting  and  novel  nature  alike  to  Bookreaders,  Book- 
uyers  and  Booksellers.  There  is  an  Eastern  and  Western  letter  embracing  the 
conditions  of  the  book  market  during  the  month ;  a  list  of  the  best  six  selling 
books  of  the  month  from  leading  booksellers  throughout  the  country,  whose 
hearty  co-operation  has  been  secured ;  a  list,  also,  of  the  new  books  published 
during  the  month,  American,  British  and  Continental. 

FINALLY,  The  Bookman  aims  at  interesting  all  connected  with  books,  and  at  being 
thoroughly  readable.  For  this  purpose  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  ablest 
writers  and  some  of  the  leading  booksellers  in  ureat  Britain  and  America  has 
been  obtained.  Among  those  who  have  already  contributed  to  The  Bookman, 
and  who  have  undertaken  to  contribute  in  the  future,  are  the  following  : 

HAMILTON   W.  MABIE,  THEO.  L.  DE  VINNE. 

J.  M.  BARRlE,  ROBERT   HOE, 

BRANDER   MATTHEWS,  AUSTIN  DOBSON, 

PROF.  HENRY   DRUMMOND,  ADOLPH   COHN, 

GEORGE  E.  WOODBERRY  FREDERICK  WEDMORE, 

STEPHEN   CRANE,  BEVERLEY  CHEW, 

FRANK  DEMPSTER  SHERMAN,  JANE   BARLOW, 

HALL  CAINE,  EDMUND  GOSSE. 

CLEMENT  K.  SHORTER,  THEODORE   ROOSEVELT. 

SIR  GEORGE   DOUGLAS,  BEATRICE  HARRADEN, 

A.  T.  OyiLLER-COUCH,  PROF.  CHAS.  F.  RICHARDSON, 

MELVIL  DEWEY.  PROF.  EDMUND  J.  JAMES, 

NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  DR.  ALBERT  SHAW, 

GEORGE  R.  CARPENTER,  BLISS  CARMAN, 

ALICE  M.  BACON,  E.  S.  NADAL, 

KATHARINE  TYNAN  HINKSON,  LIONEL  JOHNSON, 

GEORGE  SAINTSBURY,  H.  B.  MARRIOTT-WATSON, 

JAMES  ASHCROFT  NOBLE. 


THE  BOOKMAN  will  be  published  on  the  25th  of  each  month.  It  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  one  year  on  receipt  of  $2.00,  and  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers  at 
00  cents  per  copy.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  all  booksellers  and  news- 
dealers, and  by 

0000,  /yiEAO  sc  co/yipANy, 

publishers  of  THE  BOOKDAoiO^,  H9  &  151  FIFTH  AVBNUB,  NBW  YORK. 
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JUST  OUT 

A  NEW  NOVEL 

BY 

F.  J.  STIMSON 

(J.  S.  off  Dale.) 


KING   NOANETT 

A  Story  of  Old  Virginia  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay 

IVith  twelve  full-page  illustrations  by 
HENRY  5ANDHAM,  R.C.A. 


KING   NOANETT 


By  F.  J.  STIMSON 

Author  of ''  Pirate  Gold  ; ''  "  Guerndale  ;  "  "  The  Crime  of  Henry  Vane  ;  "  "  Stimson's  Law  Glossary,"  Etc. 

A  350-page  novel,  bound  in  crimson  basket  cloth,  with  a  cover  design  by  Henry  Sandham, 

R.C.A.,  from  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  heroine 

Price  $2.00 


"  It  bids  fair  to  be  the  novel  of  the  season." — Tfie  Boston  Transcript 

**  Eminent  critics  have  pronounced  it  an  epoch-making  book." — The  Bookman 

**  Who  says  there  is  no  good  American  novel  ?" — The  Boston  Journal 

**  Will  come  very  close  to  the  *  great  New  England  novel '  we  have  been  waiting 

for  so  many  years." — The  Boston  Transcript, 

**  An  American  *  Lorna  Doone'." 


The  book  hears  the  /oil jiving  dedication 

"To  the  memory  of 
JOHN  BOYLE  0*REILLY 
this  book  so  often  planned  together 
and  now  executed  alone  *' 


"  The  story  of  Bampfylde  Carew,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  on  the  upper  Charles,  is  herein  for  the  first  time  printed. 
Mr.  Carew's  views  upon  some  subjects,  notably  Cromwell  and  the  later  Puritans,  would  have  rendered  their  publication  inop- 
portune in  New  England  at  a  time  much  before  the  present.  Bjt  if  he  sets  forth  these  matters  in  a  somewhat  novel  light,  he  u 
severer  still  upon  certain  phases  of  early  life  in  Vinnnia.  He  speaks  without  fear  or  favor,  and  I  have  printed  it  as  written,  al- 
tering  only  the  spelling;  and,  although  occasionally  he  uses  words  only  suited  to  the  robuster  stomachs  of  his  time,  1  have  let 
them  stand  ;  partly  that  the  sweet  and  noble  temper  of  his  story  atones  for  them,  partly  that  our  own  stomachs  are  a  trifle  over 

queasy  (as  to  words  alone).     To  use  his  own,  the  fighting  companies  of  the  Old  Dominion  were  but  a  *  ribald  crew  ;'  and  the 
events,  -^     ^    ^»  l«-i_  1--  t  i_         t       j        •       1  ;i!  j  ?_  •__ 

diaries 

which 

cal  character.     It  was  probably  one  of  the  numerous  border  forays  which  took  place  in  those  times.    On  the  other  hand,  hb 

account  of  *  Springfield  Parish '  (now  Dover)  I  find  exactly  verified  in  the  early  records  of  Medfield,  Dedham,  and  the  Indian 

missions  in  the  valley  of  the  Charles.*' 


Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Company 

6  Beacon  St.,  BOSTON.  156  Fifth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK.  And  LONDON 

PleM*  mention  Tm  Bookman  ia  writing  to  advortlMn. 
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TWO  OPINIONSoftot 


THE  COMMERCIAL  ADVERTISER  says: 

**This  is  not  only  quite  as  original  as,  and  not  less  absorbing  and 
beautiful  than,  the  same  author's  stories  and  sketches.  It  is  much  more 
than  that — it  is  a  revelation  to  those  who  are  not  in  close  touch  with 
Christian  thought,  perhaps  a  revelation  to  many  devout  Christians,  and 
a  delight  to  all  honest  souls.  One  does  not  get  an  understanding  of  the 
strong  intellect  and  great  heart  of  the  author  of  'The  Bonnie  Brier  Bush ' 
until  he  reads  the  last  word  of  this  book.  No  reader  can  be  quite  pre- 
pared for  the  abundant  originality  and  evidences  of  wide  culture  which 
he  displays  in  this  series  of  sermons.  There  is  hardly  a  line  in  the  fifteen 
sermons  that  is  redundant,  hardly  a  sentence  that  has  been  put  there  to 
cover  space — but  all  have  a  part  in  revealing  the  faith  of  the  preacher. 
The  style  is  lucid,  graceful,  and  charming,  but  the  style  is  lost  to  the 
thought  in  the  interest  awakened  by  the  exposition.  No  history  of  Jesus, 
no  series  of  sermons  on  the  nature  of  religion  and  the  destiny  of  the 
human  race,  ever  gave  to  the  world  a  more  consistent  revelation  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  laws  of  God,  of  the  sweetness  of  the  character  of  Christ, 
or  ever  offered  so  alluring  a  path  for  men  to  follow.  //  is  calculated  to 
establish  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Christianity  by  removing  from  its 
forms  the  hideous  masks  and  repulsive  coverings  that  theories  have  made 
to  conceal  it." 

LAURENCE  HUTTON,  in  «•  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,"  says : 

**  He  draws  an  excellent  lesson  on  every  page.  The  vast  congrega- 
tions to  whom  Dr.  Watson  is  preaching,  through  the  medium  of  his 
printed  words,  will  be  edified,  and  instructed,  and  made  better,  by  what 
he  has  to  say  to  them  here.  The  sermons  are  as  eloquent  as  they  are 
simple  and  direct ;  they  will  appeal  to  all  classes  of  hearers  ;  they  preach 
charity,  loyalty,  and  patience  to  every  creature.*' 

THE  MIND  OF  THE  MASTER 

IAN  MACLAREN  (John  Watson,  D.D.) 
Author  of  '*  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush."     lamo,  doth,  $1.50 

The  ahave  book  is /or  sale  by  all  booksellers^  or  will  be  sent^  mail  /re^aid^  on  receipt  o/^ice^  by  ike /mbliskort 

DODD.  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

5th  Avenue  and  21st  Street,  ...  New  York  City 
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RECENT  PUBLiailONS 


«|B  ^  ^S» 


Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

A  Biography.  By  W.  Fraser  Rae.  With 
an  introduction  by  Sheridan*s  great-grand- 
son, the  Marquess  of  Dufferin  and  Ava. 
With  portraits,  etc.     2  vols.,  8vo,  $7.00. 

In  India. 

By  Andr6  Chevrillon.  Translated  by 
William  Marchant.  A  vivid  and  poetical 
description  of  Hindu,  India,  luminous  with 
the  atmosphere,  spiritual  and  physical,  of 
of  that  supersensitive  clime.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

Animal    Symiiolisni   in    Ecclesiastical 

Architecture. 

By  E.  P.  Evans.  With  a  bibliography  and 
seventy-eight  illustrations.  i2mo,  buckram, 
$2.00  net. 

Russian  Politics. 

By  Herbert  M.  Thompson.  An  account 
of  the  bearing  of  the  Russian  geography 
and  history  on  Russian  politics,  and  of  the 
bearings  on  the  latter  on  questions  of  world- 
wide interest.     Large  i2mo,  $2.co. 

Fyffe's  Modern  Europe. 

1 792-1878.  Popular  edition y  in  one  volume. 
i2mo,  $2.75  net.     The  same  in  3  vols.,  8vo, 

$7.50. 

On  Parody. 

By  Arthur  Shadwell  Martin.  An  essay 
on  the  art,  and  humorous  selections  from 
the  masters,  beginning  with  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.     i2mo,  $1.25. 

Emma  Lou:  Her  Book. 

By  Mary  M.  Mears.  The  humorous  diary 
of  a  Western  girl.     i2mo,  $1.00. 


THE  PROTEAN  SERIES. 

\tmo^  Cloth,  $1.00 per  volume. 

In  the  Valley  of  Tophet. 

By  H.  W.  Nevinson,  author  of  **Slum 
Stories  of  London."  Power ful connected  stor- 
ies of  English  mining  regions. 


ti 


Written  by  the  author  of  the  unique  and  remarkable 
^Sluin  Stories  of  London.*  The  pathos  is  exquisite.  The 
humor  is  delicate  and  striking.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  mar> 
vclously  good  collection  of  gems  in  fiction.^* — The  Buffal* 
CommerciaL 

Wisdom's  Folly. 

A  study  in  feminine  development.     By  A. 

V.    DUTTON. 

The  Way  They  Loved  at  Qrimpat. 

Village  idylls.     By  E.  Rentoul  Esler.     A 
volume  of  love  stories  of  peculiar  charm. 

Mr.  S.  R,  Crockett  says :  ^*  A  book  this  to  read  and  reread ; 
to  lay  aside  for  six  months  in  a  drawer,  and  then,  upon  redis- 
covering, to  welcome  with  joy,  and  sit  down  and  read  all  over 
again 


»» 


The  Quicksands  of  Pactolus. 

A  novel.  By  Horace  Anneslev  Vachell. 
Life  in  California,  illustrating  the  peculiar 
effects  of  the  rapid  accumulation  of  itvalth  in 
that  society. 

The  Touch  of  Sorrow. 

A  story  of  life  in  the  English  upper  classes,  by 
one  who  evidently  lives  it.  A  moral  conveyed, 
but  not  obtruded. 

A  Stumbler  in  Wide  Shoes. 

A  story  of  temptation  and  self  sacrifice.  The 
scenes  are  laid  in  Holland  and  England. 
The  hero  is  an  Artist, 


JKJIJIJIJI 


HENRY  HOLT  &  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

Tbe  following:  books  are  among:  the  few  works  dealing:  with  the  History  of  Art,  Sculptore,  Architec- 
tore,  and  Paintlnr,  which  hare,  in  America,  come  to  be  recognized  as  standard. 

No  student's  library  should  be  without  them. 

Dr.  Wilhelm  L'ubke's  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Art 

A  new  translation  from  the  Seventh  German  Edition.  Edited,  with  Notes  by  Clarence  Cook. 
With  nearly  600  illustrations.  Two  vols.,  8vo,  half  roan,  $7.50;  half  morocco,  $12.50;  half 
levant,  $15.00. 

Pergusson's  History  of  Architecture  in  all  Countries 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  With  1,015  illustrations.  Two  vols.,  8vo,  half 
roan,  $7.50  ;  half  morocco,  $15.00  ;  half  levant,  $17.50. 

Fergusson's  History  of  the  Modern  Styles  of  Architecture 

Thoroughly  revised  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time  by  Prof.  Robert  Kerr,  King's  Col- 
lege, London.  With  160  illustrations.  Two  vols.,  8vo,  half  roan,  $10.00  ;  half  morocco, 
$17.50  ;  half  levant,  $20.00. 

Fergusson's  History  of  Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture 

A  new  edition.  With  many  hundred  illustrations.  Two  vols.,  Svo,  half  roan,  $10.00;  half 
morocco,  $17.50  ;  half  levant,  $20.00. 

Lucy  M.  Mitchell's  History  of  Ancient  Sculpture 

With  295  wood-engravings  in  the  text,  and  6  full-page  photogravures  prepared  by  Frisch,  of 
Berlin.     Two  vols.,  Svo,  half  roan,  $7.50;  half  morocco,  $15. (x^ ;  half  levant,  $17.50. 

Woltman  and  Woerman's  History  of  Painting 

From  the  German  of  Prof.  Alfred  Woltman  and  Dr.  Karl  Woerman.  Translated  and  edited 
by  Prof.  Sidney  Colvin.  Volume  first :  Ancient,  Early  Christian  and  Medijcval.  Volume 
second  :  The  Period  of  the  Renaissance.  With  426  illustrations.  Two  vols.,  Svo,  half  roan, 
$7.50  ;  half  morocco,  $15.00;  half  levant,  $17.50. 

Orders  for  the  above  works  will  bo  taken  by  all  booksellers,  or  they  will  be  sent,  post  prepaid,  on  receipt  uf  price,  by 

DODD,  riEAD  &  COnPANY,  151  5th  Avenue,  New  Yorlc 

AMERICAN  BOOK-PRICES  CURRENT -1896. 


American  book-prices  current,  for  i8(/),  containing  reports  of  books,  manuscripts,  and  auto- 
graphs sold  at  auction  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  from  September  i,  1895,  to  Septem- 
ber I,  1896,  is  in  preparation,  and  will,  it  is  expected,  be  ready  fur  distribution  to  subscribers  the 
last  of  September. 

The  volume  of  1895,  published  as  an  experiment,  was  modelled  exactly  upon  the  English  pub- 
lication of  the  same  name.  In  this  volume  several  decided  improvements  are  inaugurated,  and  a 
definite  style  has  been  set  which  will  be  followed  in  succeeding  volumes. 

The  books  will  be  arranged  all  in  one  alphabet,  and  all  copies  reported  of  the  same  book  will 
be  together.  The  autographs  and  manuscripts  will  be  in  a  second  alphabet.  This  will  greatly 
facilitate  reference  and  comparison.  The  volume  for  1895  was  arranged  chronologically  by  sales, 
necessitating  reference  to  the  index  for  each  sale  of  every  item. 

The  names  of  the  authors  will  be  printed  in  black-faced  type,  and  the  titles  of  books  in  small 
capitals,  thus  aiding  the  eye  and  brightening  up  the  page. 

More  low-priced  lots  will  be  admitted  than  were  in  the  volume  for  1895.  Almost  every  item 
selling  for  $3.00  and  over,  which  would  be  likely  to  interest  collectors,  more  particularly  first 
editions  of  English  and  American  authors,  and  Americana,  will  be  included. 

There  will  be  a  chronological  list  of  sales,  a  short  introduction,  and  an  index  of  books  likely 
to  he  sought  for  under  any  other  heading  than  that  under  which  they  are  entered  in  the  body  of 
the  work,  with  cross  references  for  doubtful  books. 

The  compilation  will  record  upwards  of  seven  thousand  lots,  and  will  form  an  octavo  volume 
of  about  five  hundred  pages,  printed  from  type  by  John  Wilson  and  Son^  at  the  University  Press, 
and  substantially  bound  in  buckram,  gilt  top.  It  will  be  a  much  handsomer  specimen  of  book- 
making  than  the  volume  for  1895. 

Six  hundred  copies  will  be  printed,  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  only  of  which  will  be  for  sale, 
and  no  second  edition  will  be  made. 

The  price  will  be  $6.00  net. 

The  volume  for  1895  was  printed  in  an  edition  of  four  hundred  copies,  and  was  exhausted  and 
selling  at  a  premium  within  three  months  of  publication.  It  is  expected  that  this  second  volume 
will  have  the  same  hearty  support,  and  that  it  will  quickly  go  out  of  print. 

A<l<lre39  orders  tP  DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  151  Filth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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The  Macmillan  Company's  New  Books. 


^ow  Ready,     New  Book  by  Sir  John  Lubbock, 

THE  SCENERY  OF  SWITZERLAND, 

AND  THB  CAUSES  TO  WHICH  IT  IS  DUB. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.     With  numerous  plans  and  innttfmtkat. 

Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

This  volume  comes  out  appropriately  at  a  time  when  English  and  American  travellers  are  already  beginninc  to  think  of 
the  Swiss  Alps.  It  will  no  douot  oecomea  favorite  companion  to  thousands  of  travellers  during  the  season,  and  be  hardly  IcH 
welcome  at  other  times  of  the  year  as  a  reminder  of  past  pleasures,  or  to  those  who  have  not  yet  visited  Switzerland — as  a  d» 
lightful  foretaste  of  what  is  to  come.  The  book  is  scientific  in  character,  but  the  subjects  are  handled  in  the^  popalar  Btyk 
which  so  many  readers  have  learned  to  associate  with  Sir  John  Lubbock's  name.  The  titles  of  a  few  chapters  will  give  an  ioen 
of  the  contents :  The  Geology  of  Switxerland,  The  Origin  of  Mountains,  Snow  and  Ice  Glaciers,  Valleys,  Lakes,  Action  of 
the  Rivers,  Influence  of  Strata  upon  Scenery,  The  Valais,  Jura,  Bernese  Oberland,  etc. 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  LIFE. 

Two  parts  in  one  vol.     lamo,  cloth,  $1.25 


By  the  tame  author ^  uniform  with  ike  above, 

THE  BEAUTIES  OF  NATURE 

and  the  Wonders  of  the  World  We  Live 
In.  With  numerous  illustrations 
lamo,  cloth,  $1.50. 


THE  USE  OF  LIFE. 

xamo,  doth,  $i.a^ 


New  Book  by  the  Author  of  **  The  Flower  of  EnglamVs  Face"  Etc,^  Etc, 

A  CATHEDRAL  PILQRIMAQE. 

By  JuuA  C.  R.  Dork,  author  of  '^The  Flower  of  England's  Face,'*  *'  Friar  Anselmo,"  etc.    i8mo,  cloth,  75  cents.    (JUiiUmiurt 
Series.) 

By  the  same  A  uthor, 

"THE  FLOWER  OP  ENGLAND'S  FACE." 

Sketches  from  Englisk  travel,    x8mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 


By  Louis  Becke  and  Walter  J eJjTery, 

A  FIRST  FLEET  FAMILY. 

A  Hitherto  Unpublished  Narrative  of  Certain  Remarkable 
Adventures  Compiled  from  the  Papers  of  Sergeant  William 
Dew  of  the  Marines.  By  Ia)UIS  Becks  and  Walter  J bpfkry. 
With  numerous  illustrations.    lamo,  cloth,  $1.50. 


New  N<n*el  by  Henry  James, 

EMBARRASSMENTS. 

By  HsNRV  James,  author  of  "The  Bostonians,"  "The 
Aspem  Papers,"  ''A  London  Life,"  ''Partial  Portiaita.*' 
lamo,  cloth,  $1.50. 


New  Volume, 

THE  MODERN  READER'S  BIBLE. 

A  Series  of  Books  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  presented  in  Mo«lern  Literary  Form.  Each  number  of  the  Series  edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Richard  G.  Moulton,  M.A.  (Camb.),  Ph.D.  (Penn.)i  Professor  of  Literature  in  English  in  the  Univei^ 
sity  of  Chicago. 

BIBLICAL  IDYLS. 
Th«  Lyric  Idyl  of  5oIoiihmi*s  Song,  And  the  Epic  IdyU  off  Ruth,  Esther,  and  Toblt.      Small  i8mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 

Already  Issued, 


Deuteronomy. 
The  Book  off  Job. 


The  Proverbs. 
Ecclesiasticus. 


Eccleslastes — 
Wisdom  off  Solomon. 


By  the  RIGHT  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 


STUDIES  SUBSIDIARY  TO  THE  WORKS 
OF  BISHOP  BUTLER.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone.     i2nio,  cloth. 


THE  WORKS  OF  BISHOP  BUTLER,  D.C.S.  Sometimo 
lA>rd  Bishop  of  Durham.  Divided  into  sections,  with  sec- 
tional headings,  an  index  to  each  volume,  notes,  etc.  Edited 
bjr  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  a  vols.,  8vo,  cloth, 
$7.00  net. 


New  Volume  of 

THE  COLLECTED  WORKS  OF  FRIEDRICH  NIETZSCHE.    -VoL  Vm. 

Edited  by  Alexander  Tille. 

THUS  SPAKE  ZARATHU5TRA. 

A  book  for  all  and  none.     By  Fribdrich  Nietzsche.    Translated  by  Alexander  Tille.     lamo,  cloth,  $2.50^ 

Already  Published.     Vol.  XI. 

The  Case  of  Wagner.  The  Twilight  Idols.  Nietzsche  Contra  Wagner. 

Translated  by  Thomas  Common.     lamo,  cloth,  $a.oo. 

This  sole  authorized  edition  of  ^*  Collected  Works  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche'*  is  issued  under  the  supervision  of  the  Nietzsch». 
Archiv  at  Naumburg.  It  is  based  on  the  final  German  edition  prepared  by  Dr.  Fritz  Koegel,  by  direction  of  Nietzsche's 
relatives. 


The  Macmillan  Company,  (^(^  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Pleaae  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 


JAMES  MACDONALD,  Art  Bookbinder, 

457-459-461  West  Broadway,  New  York. 


Old  books  cleaned  and  mended.    Plates  jnlald. 

Art  books  and  periodicals  bound  at  moderate  prices. 


U/i!liam  Euarts  Bci?jamii?     '^^^X^^LlTf^f^: 


IBE  LITERARY  BUSINESS  OP  //'."■"  ■■■""  FRENCH   BOOKS, ,.-  A-.-i> 

'■■■/  Hwis.   Sl.l,l,i«r.i   /{.vis. 

.lAM    R.    JEN- 

,  86 1  ."'J  853 
SIXTH  A V EN U E  {48th  Street),  N EW 
I  YORK.     {;.ft'.V-H.™«y/AV,./i,<.(. 

Rare  and  Finely  Bound  Books  i- 

Prints  and  Portraits  (or  Illustrating       ' 


10  west  22n(l  Street,  Mew  York 


Antograpli  Letters  and  Historical  Hannseripts : 


LIBRARIES 


been  enlarged  and  Improved   by  1  i><h<'r  Ubraric*  «na  drMt.:  1.,  lulunii  iluutn  -m  »«.,»„ 
purchaeea  abroad  and  eleewhera  .pplK:ali«i)  will  l.=  f..im.l  UMiful  by  tW«l«iluB  liilw. 

Inspection  Invited         Correspondence  SollclteJ  1     THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO., 
Catalogues  Issued  Gratis 


5  &  7  East  Sixteenth  St.,  New  York. 


^  KrfvFciK.t-s:  X'^h  ll»i.ik>.  Mis. 


The  SEAR3  COLLECTION  of  r«»  booki,  rapre- 
MDIative  of  THK  HISTORY  OF  BOOK-MAKINQ 
POK  500  YEARS,  will  be  offered  for  Mie  thl*  aea- 
aon.    The  Catalogue  will  be  worth  having 

A  WEW  PRicED^CATALOGUE...    .  llnpnnii   SKHiS'tl;' 

OK  OLD  AND  NEW  BOOKS  HIiNT      llUulluU*    ^^^^^t"  M-i»  »-.  "wVifc'hi.  '    ''■ 
FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 
FREDERICK  W.  MORRIS,  i  WiLUAni  a.  OttEsseiC.  Hir 

lU  FIFrn  AVENUK.  NEWjrOKK.   ;    „„,„„  z-^,. /,„^„,„       75  ""'"ve  ll.iil.lm 

RUBAIYAT  of  Omar  Khayyam 

tr^PocKitPereU 


'  ConU'inpor;irj'    portrails    iti'  the    earlier 


Fiwjfi-raW'siraiisUiion.Hriihihedillt^xi,  n..tcs,  '  Hnglisli  writers.  ;ind  J'l;itinnlvpe 

life,  cl.-.,  of  ih  '■-■    '  ■•■     •- 

Post-free. 


,  of  ihe  wpinvivc  d,.j,  ediii-.H.         i  projuctjons  oC  the  p:iintiiit'  by  G.  K 


READER'S  LIBRARY 
1303  Market  Street,       -      San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Watts.  R.A. 


„,  ^         ^  ,.„^^^         FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 

OLD  AND  RARE   BOOKS  20  East  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  V. 


NewYork,  iSDl'IfthA 


Catalogues  are  issued  which  may  be 
had  by  Bookman  readers  fnr  the  asking.       £.  Miiiam  Coyriei^,  Teachers'  Agency 

UEORdE  P.  HUMPHREY 
as  Exchange  Street  Rochester,  N.  V. 

H1«HH!  im-miim  ThlK  1i<"JKM(.':  i;i  wii-.iUB  I'JiiJvcniacrs. 


H  you  take  pains  to  Uam 
the  experience  of  users  of  ttie 


Tbe 

NUnBBR     ^%    I    "yt    nODBL. 

Remington  CALIGRAPH 
^Step4»rt  Typewriter  TYPEWRITER 


^;c^  ^ 


Matchless  Constructloa 

Unequallctl  Durability 

Unrivalled  5peed 

MANY   NOTABLE    mPROVBMBNTS 

WVCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT 
327  Broadway,  N«w  York 


processes 


You  Wai  Use  No  Other 

Sni.l  I:t  ...II  l.il.    1  11  ...I.:.'!,  t-^t  ,1..j.ir, 
Ji.d  I'-.IMT  f^mvU  I'm'  -v.    ::     ::     :i     :: 

AMKKiCAN  WKITlNi;  MACIIfM-  t:oMI'ANY 


Buffalo  Lithia  Water 


BILIARY  CALCULI.  JAUNDICE, 

ETC. 


tlcpatk  dliorder*. 


lorki^av^Rg 


E.c.iAiB.M.i).,  ;:::,,■' 

!  aliplli^T  III  souty  .  r   nuluiL.      ., 

{  Jaundice. .rllMlBryCBkull,  jkM  r .  iU>  :i.  ;i..u    I 

i     Buffalo  lithia  water 

lik..-  ir.v"  .    A  |.  Hi.  i'l  1 . 1  ■■\^  >  »ti«r  ji  Mvm-  iiiMi-l. ..( I 
ii^~iiiU  >.  i.i|it..ti.~,  friMi,  »lii.  Ii  ^he  h^.]  >..iBao'.  1.V  .H.  Ill) 

Dr.  H.  M.  CLARK80N.  'iV;::/'f;:;,;.-;.,:,"tv.; 

M..  imwlHtlKlKtury  evidence  oftlic'valuc  of 

Buffalo  Uthia  Water 

In  BllUry  Cak-Hll." 


m  Ihe  Atlantic  &  Danville  Hallroad. 


